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Explanatory  Note 


The  issue  of  the  magazine  and  the  page  number  for  each  reference  are  listed  thus 
(26)  4.  This  indicates  that  the  story  will  be  found  in  issue  No.  26  of  Volume  III  on 
page  4. 

Labor  disputes  certified  to  the  War  Labor  Board  are  listed  alphabetically  under 
that  entry  by  the  name  of  the  company  involved,  followed  by  the  name  of  the  union. 
Neither  union  nor  company  names  are  otherwise  listed  unless  mentioned  prominently 
in  the  magazine  in  some  other  connection. 

Industry  advisory  committee  page  references  will  be  found  indexed  under  "Indus- 
try Committees"  in  alphabetical  order.  References  on  committee  action  are  under 
industry. 

Names  of  persons  are  carried  only  in  cases  of  direct  quotation  or  wide  reputation. 
Company  names  are  indexed  only  in  matters  of  national  interest.  This  has  been 
necessary  to  conserve  space.  Page  reference  to  appointments  to  war  agencies  will 
be  found  under  the  agency  involved. 


Key  to  Abbreviations 


APC Alien  Property  Custodian 

BEW Board  of  Economic  Warfare 

GMPR General  Maximum  Price  Regulation 

NLRB National  Labor  Relations  Board 

OAWR Office  of  Agricultural  War  Relations 

OEM Office  for  Emergency  Management 

OFF Office  of  Pacts  and  Figures 

OPA Office  of  Price  Administration 

OPC Office  of  the  Petroleum  Coordinator 

OPM Office  of  Production  Management 

OWI Office  of  War  Information 

PCFEP President's  Committee  on  Fair  Employment  Practices 

PRP Production  Requirements  Plan 

RFC Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 

TJSDA U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

WMC War  Manpower  Commission 

WPB War  Production  Board 

WRLA War  Relocation  Authority 

WSA War  Shipping  Administration 
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ABACA  (See  Fiber) 

ABRASIVES:   Corundum,  allocations  system 
instituted  (7)   32;   Placed  under  import 
control    (21)     18;    Price    maximums    at 
October  1  levels  asked  by  OPA   (4)   21; 
Uses  of  noted  (4)   21 
ACETYL  SALICYLIC  ACID   (See  Chemicals) 
ACRYLONITRILE   (See  Chemicals) 
ADAMS,  Charles  E.:   Steel  plate  order  post- 
ponement  where   possible    advised,   de- 
mand up  50  percent  (13)    7;   Steel  pro- 
duction  must   be  governed   by  priority 
rating  (11)   13 
ADVERTISING,   Allowances   not   covered   by 

GMPR  OPA  rules   (22)    16 
AGAR,  Frozen  m  holders'  hands,    (7)    12 
AGAVE   TWINE    (See   Fiber— Sisal) 
AGRICULTURAL      DEFENSE      RELATIONS, 
OFFICE   OF    (See  Agricultural   War  Re- 
lations, Office  of) 
AGRICULTURAL  WAR  RELATIONS,  OFFICE 
OF   (See  also  Farming  Industry;    Food; 
Labor — farm  workers) 
Appointments     and     personnel:     Bledsoe, 
Fitzgerald,   Townsend    (25)    18:    Food 
Requirements  Division  set  up  (25)   18; 
Reason  for  creation,  duties  noted  by 
Wickard  in  report   (5)   22 
AGRICULTURE,  DEPARTMENT  OF:  Annual 
report    (5)    22;   Canning  goals,   1942   (1) 
15;  Citrus  juice  facilities  (9)   17;  Cotton, 
SXP,    inspection    (8)     11;    Cuban    sugar 
(2)    14.   (14)    21;   Farm  products  sold  in 
May  (26)   28;  Food  Requirements  Com- 
mittee   (23)    4;    Food   Board,   Combined 
(24)  8;  Foreign  agriculture  (7)   18;  Home 
Canning    (9)    26;    Labor — WMC    outlines 
duties   in   manpower   mobilization    (26) 
4;  Lard  price  ceiling — Henderson  state- 
ment   on    conferences     (3)     12;     Latin- 
American    rubber    (2)     29;    Lend-Lease 
reports   (7)    18,   (8)   20;  Pork  ceiling  ap- 
proved (11)   25;  Rubber,  Latin-American 
(2)    29;    Sabotage    prevention    (21)    32; 
Salvage  survey   (8)    19;   Sugar  financing 
(16)    5;    Sugar,   Cuban   agreements    (2) 
14,  (14)   21;  Sugar,  world  study  (10)   19; 
Victory  gardens  (2)   31 
Agricultural     Adjustment     Administration 

(8)  20,  (13)  28 

Agricultural    Chemistry    and    Engineering, 

Bureau  of,  (15)  28,  (24)  8 
Agricultural      Defense     Boards,     Hawaii, 

Puerto  Rico  (2)    27 
Agricultural  Economics,  Bureau  of,  (10)  28 
Agricultural  Marketing  Administration  (1) 

15,    (16)    29,    (21)    18,    (26)    15 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation   (5)   8,   (5) 

23,  (7)    18,  (14)    26,  (15)    28,  (24)    14 
Commodity  Exchange  Administration   (3) 

12 
Consumers  Counsel   (4)  27,  (8)   20 
County  Defense  Boards  (2)  25,  (5)  22,  (10) 

24 
Farm    Security    Administration,   Housing: 

(2)  27,   (7)   28,   (3)   27,  (4)    31,   (5)    22, 

(9)  30 

Forest  Service  (6)  27,  (15)  28,  (23)  21 
Plant  Industry,  Bureau  of  (3)  28,  (15)  28 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  (8)  8, 

(13)  4 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  (13)  20, 

(16)   29,   (21)    18,  (23)   26 
Surplus  Marketing  Administration  (1)  15; 

(3)  12,  (9)   27,  (10)    19,  (21)   18 
AIR-CONDITIONING    INDUSTRY    (See   Re- 
frigeration Industry) 

AIR  RAID  PRECAUTIONS  (See  Civilian  De- 
fense) 
AIRCRAFT    (See   also   Transportation — Air) 
Civil : 

Aluminum  use  restricted  in  light  planes 
(8)  6 


AIRCRAFT — Continued. 
Civil — Continued. 
Cargo  planes'  use,  production,  materials, 

committee  to  study  (23)   8 
Control  bearings  production  concentrated 

In  L-145;  other  provisions  (24)  11 
Sales  of  light  planes  limited  to  military, 

civil  defense  needs  (8)  6 
Military : 
Aluminum  scrap  segregation  to  increase 

supply  for  (2)  9 
Auto  industry's  conversion  discussed  (2) 

7 
Funds  voted  by  Congress  for  (18)  16 
Furniture  Industry  to  be  converted  (19) 

10 
Office  equipment  industry  to  be  converted 

to  wings  manufacture  (14)  1 
Part  processing  supplies  get  A-l  rating  in 

amendment  to  P-109  (19)   19 
Patents   of   German  and  Italian  origin 

seized  by  Alien  Property  Custodian 

(23)  8 

President's  statement  on  production  in- 
crease (26)  1 

Priorities:  Extended  on  materials  for  new 
orders  (1)  11,  —  on  materials  for 
parts,  engines,  radios  (4)  11;  Exten- 
sion permitted  suppliers  not  under 
PRP  (25)    15;   Delivery  rating  raised 

(11)  7;  Indirect  use  rating  same  as 
direct   (11)    7 

Production:  Goals  for  1942  (2)  3;  Goals 
for  1942,  1943  assured  by  expanded 
aluminum,  magnesium  facilities  (9) 
4;    60,000   expected   in    1942— Nelson 

(24)  2 

Radio  equipment,  priorities  on  materials 

extended  (1)  11,  (4)   11 
Sales  of  light  planes  limited  to  military, 

defense  needs  (8)  6 
Trainer   plane  spruce,  price  celling  set 

(12)  24 

AIRLINES  (See  Transportation — Air) 
ALCOHOL    (See  Chemicals) 
ALEXANDER.  W.  W.,  Aliens'  hiring  on  all  but 
most  secret  work  advised  (6)   25;   (9)    19 
ALIEN  PROPERTY  CUSTODIAN  (21)  27,  (23) 

8,  (26)  30 
ALIENS     (See    also    Labor — Discrimination; 
Japanese- American  Citizens) 
APC  seizes  firms,  copyrights   (21)   27,  — 
patents    (23)     8,     (26)     30;     Justice 
Department  entrusts  removal  from 
West  Coast,  resettlement  to  DHWS, 
McNutt  statement   (7)    31 
ALLEY  DWELLING  AUTHORITY  (6)   23 
ALLIED  NATIONS  (See  also  British  agencies; 
Lend-Lease;      Latin-American      Affairs; 
Canadian  Relations) 
Iceland,  Czech,  Free  French,  Turkish  or- 
ders rated  "defense"  (19)  13 
ALUMINUM: 

Aircraft,  use  restricted  in  light  (8)  6 
Allocations  unified  in  M-l-f,  provisions  (8) 

10 
Conservation  by  reduction  of   consumers' 
goods  use  (1)   14,  (2)   8,  (4)   12,  (8)  9, 
(9)    13,  (9)   22,   (12)   5,  (12)    10,  (13)   6, 
(13)    10,  (14)  4.  (23)   10,  (25)   11 
Farm  equipment  needs  noted  (1)   14 
Import  control  established  in  M-63   (23)   9 
Paint  and  pigment  placed  under  complete 

allocation  (11)  7 
Plants:  Construction  priority  of  A-l-a  for 
power  line  from  Pensacola  Dam  to  Lake 
Catherine,  Ark.  (4)  13;  Operations 
started,  entire  Government  program 
expected  to  be  in  production  by  Au- 
gust (22)   4 


ALUMINUM— Continued. 

Prices  above  schedule  may  be  paid  by  Met- 
als Reserve  Co.  (10)  23 
Priorities:  Order  M-l-e  prohibits  use  ex- 
cept in  war  contracts  and  items  noted 
(5)  6;  Orders  extended  (1)  9,  (5)  27; 
Violators  penalized  (6)  28,  (6)  11,  (7) 
4,  (15)  8,  (16)  15,  (18)  23,  (20)  22 
Production  expansion  announced  by  Batt, 

problems  noted  (9)  4 
Products:  Prices  cut  by  ALCOA  (20)   10,  — 

cut  postponed  to  August  1  (26)   5 
Requisitioning:    Idle  stock   being   rounded 
up,  details  noted  (9)  5;  Stocks  of  Penn- 
sylvania fabricator  seized;   35  million 
pounds  expected  (15)  9 
Scrap:  "Plant,"  price  maximums  revised  to 
encourage  segregation  (3)    10;   Priority 
control  on  segregation  and  sale  tight- 
ened by  amendment  to  M-l-d  (19)   13 
Priority    violators    suspended    (11)    9 
Segregation    made   mandatory    (2)    9; 
Segregation,   generator's   responsibility 
(7)    14;    Standards    must    be    met    by 
sellers,  penalties  noted  (25)  22 
Sheet  mill  construction  given  priority  rat- 
ing (11)  9 
Substitution  of  zinc  and  brass  die  castings 

in  artillery  fuses  discussed  (6)  15 
Supplies,  restrictions  of  L-63  rescinded  (19) 
12 
ALUMINUM  CO.  OF  AMERICA  (11)    9;    (20) 

10 
AMBULANCES    (See   Auto   Industry — Miscel- 
laneous special  purpose  cars) 
AMERICAN   FEDERATION   OF    LABOR    (See 
War    Labor    Board;     Labor;     Production 
Drive) 
AMERICAN  FLAG,  High  rating  assigned  cloth 

for  in  M-166  (26)  23 
AMERICAN  LEGION  (See  Civilian  Defense — 

Air  raid  protection) 
AMERICAN  TOBACCO  CO.  (1)  24 
AMMONIA   (See  Chemicals) 
AMMUNITION:    Automatic    phonograph    In- 
dustry converted  to  make  (12)   5:  Bullet 
core  steel,  allocation  system  set  up,  rea- 
son (8)  7;  Cartridges,  brass,  razor  produc- 
tion cut  to  save  (22)   24;  Containers  in- 
dustry, conversion  to  boxes  asked  (1)  5; 
Furniture  Industry  to  be  converted  (19) 
10;  GMPR,  excluded  from  (21)   14;  Office 
equipment  industry  to  be  converted  to 
bombs    (14)    1;    Shot   steel   for   90   mm. 
armor  piercing  under  allocation    (8)    7, 
(22)  27;  Small  arms,  brass  manufactur- 
ers cut  price  1  cent  per  lb  (17)  7 
AMOSITE  (See  Asbestos) 
ANTHRACITE  (See  Coal) 
ANTIAIRCRAFT  GUNS  (See  Ordnance) 
ANTT-FREEZE  (See  also  Chemicals — Alcohol) 
Filling  stations  asked  to  urge  saving,  raw 
materials  in  noted   (12)    10;  Price  for 
alcohol  types  to  be  established  at  less 
than  present  (24)  27;  Price  maximums 
set    in   No.    170    (26)     14;    Production 
placed  on  quota  basis,  critical  chemi- 
cals to  conserve  (20)   17;  Saving  urged 
by  Consumers  Division,  need  for  chem- 
icals noted   (9)    16 
ANTIMONY:    Allocation   control   established 
by  M-112  (14)   11;  Conserved  by  cutting 
in  consumers'   goods    (18)    22;    (14)    9; 
Price    rise   sanctioned   by   OPA   to   spur 
Imports  (13)  21 
ANTI-TRUST  LAWS  (1)   17,  (11)  21,  (12)   21 
ARMAMENT  (See  Contracts;  Ordnance) 
ARMY,  U.  S.  (See  References  under  War  De- 
partment) 
ARMY  AND  NAVY  MUNITIONS  BOARD  (3) 

16,  (4)  6,  (7)  25,  (8)  7,  (9)  27,  (13)  8 
ARSENIC,  Allocation   control   established  In 
M-152  (21)  19 


•    VICTORY    • 


Jan.  1-June  30,  1942 


ARTISTS    IN    WAR    EFFORT:    Information 
Division  shows  collection  of  war  pictures 
(7)   5;  Posters  to  be  designed  by  leading 
artists  for  OFF  (10)  5 
ASBESTOS:   Amosite  conserved  for  war  use 
by  M-79  (25)  30:  Priority  control  estab- 
lished (4)  12;  Ships  permitted  use  of  pipe 
coverings  under  amendment  to  M-79  (10) 
14;  Textile  priority  order  M-123  Issued  to 
conserve  for  essential  uses  (14)   8 
ASPHALT   (See  Petroleum) 
ASPHALT  ROOFING  (See  Roofing) 
ASPIRIN     (See    Chemicals — Acetyl    salicylic 

acid) 
ATHLETIC  EQUIPMENT: 

Fishing  tackle:   Metals,  plastics,   cork  for- 
bidden in  D-92,  conversion  to  war  work 
forecast  (17)  14;  Production  may  con- 
tinue to  end  of  June  by  amendment 
to  L-92   (23)   10 
Golf  clubs :  Limitation  order  L-93  amended 
to  permit  obtaining  of  finished  parts 
(16)    31;    Manufacturers  may  use  up 
plastic  caps  and  ferrules  (20)  22;  Pro- 
duction  permitted   to  continue   addi- 
tional month  from  inventory  (23)   18 
Material    needs    to    be    surveyed    by   OCD, 
manufacturers  asked  for  estimates  (5) 
28 
Prices   should    be    kept   down    as   morale 

builder— OP  A  (10)   24 
Rubber,  reclaimed,  tested  to  replace  crude, 
tennis  ball  developed  (10)   24 
ATJCHTER,  DR.  E.  C.,  Research  value  in  agri- 
culture pointed  out  (3)  28 
AUCTIONS  (See  also  Lumbe: ;  Machinery  and 
Equipment)   Price  regulation  govern,  no 
sales  above  ceilings  (22)   15 
AUTO  SALESMEN  (See  Labor) 
AUTO  JUNKING   (See  Salvage) 
AUTO  POOLING   (See  Transportation— Con- 
servation ) 
AUTOMOTIVE  INDUSTRY   (See  also  Trans- 
portation— Motor;     Tires — Bus — Truck — 
Rationing;    Iron   and   Steel;    Equipment 
and  Machinery,  Industrial) 
"Bright  work"  ban  extended  to  all  motor 

vehicles  (12)  10 
Buses  (and  other  passenger  carriers)  :  Feb- 
ruary production  quotas  (2)  4;  March 
quotas  (4)  6;  Parts  production  facili- 
tated by  A-3  (4)  7,  —  raised  to  A-2 
(10)  32;  Priority  rating  for  materials 
extended  to  April  30  (11)  19,  —  to 
June  30  (22)  21;  Priority  limitation 
transferred  to  L-201  (25)  24 
Conversion:  Industry  advisory  committee 
and  labor  representatives  discuss  (1)5, 
(1)  32,  —  labor-management  group 
created  (2)  3;  Army-Navy  "shopping 
list"  given  out,  production  planning 
begun  (2)  7;  Progress  reported  by 
Kanzler  (8)  5;  Repair  shops,  dealers' 
show  room  conversion  advised  by  Mc- 
Cormick  (11)  18;  Production  program 
outlined  (2)  3,  (2)  7  (See  also  parts 
below) 
Inventory  of  1942  motor  vehicles  under 
way,  more  time  given  to  file  data  (8)  15 
Machinery  (See  Machinery  and  Equipment, 

Industrial) 
Materials:  Conserved  by  production  ban, 
war  uses  listed  (9)  13:  Copper  banned 
from  all  but  essential  parts  (19)  6; 
Steel,  deliveries  can  be  made  from 
stocks  to  A-3  or  better  (9)  22 
Miscellaneous  special-purpose  cars  (ambu- 
lances, hearses,  station-wagons,  taxi- 
cabs)  :  Ambulances,  completion  of  719 
chassis  permitted,  excluded  from  Janu- 
ary quotas  (7)  9;  Data  requested  by 
OPA  on  those  caught  by  freeze  (9)  14; 
Rationing  under  WPB.  applications  to 
ODT  (13)  13,  —  under  OPA  control 
(7)  18.  Rationing  regulations  amended 
to  include  more  types  (9)  15;  Ration- 
ing, vehicles  released  (20)  16,  (21)  7, 
(22)  29,  (23)  28.  (25)  30.  (26)  24;  3.032 
commercial  vehicles  released  (22)  29 
Parts:  Conversion,  partial  to  war  work 
studied  (4)  7,  (19)  6:  Exempt  from 
provisions  of  L-63  (20)  29;  Exhaust 
valves,  specifications  set  up  to  conserve 
nickel,  chrome  In  L-128  (25)   13;  Stor- 


AUTOMOTIVE  INDUSTRY— Continued. 

age  batteries,  production  for  passenger 
cars,  light  trucks  cut  to  save  materials 
(18)  22;  Sales  ban  plan  on  batteries, 
spark  plugs  denied  by  OPA  (2)  4  (See 
also  Passenger  Cars,  Trucks  below) 
Passenger  cars: 
Inductees  and  soldiers  may  sell  new  cars 

without  restriction  (12)  25 
Parts:  Manufacture  sped  to  build  stock- 
pile to  hasten  conversion  (4)  7;  Pri- 
ority ratings  available,  eligible  parts 
listed  (4)  7;  Production  curtailed 
In  L-4-6  (19)  6;  Rubber  for  January 
quotas  given  priority  (2)  7.  (See 
.also  Parts  above.  Rationing  below) 
Prices:  Ceilings  wholesale,  not  binding  in 
dealer  sales  (9)  15;  Ceilings  changed 
by  standard  equipment  removal, 
other  changes  (10)  24:  Maximums  to 
eligible  purchasers  announced  (6) 
17 
Production:  Quotas  for  January  raised  to 
permit  use  of  fabricated  parts  (2) 
2.  —  formalized  (4)  13:  Stopped  for 
civilian,  military  or  export  purposes 
(4)  2;  Stoppage  approved  by  SPAB, 
Civilian  Supply  (1)  3 
Sales  Ban :  Imposed  by  Priorities  Division 
January  2  (1)  3;  Contract  comple- 
tion permitted  (1)  3;  Applies  to  all 
'42  models,  earlier  models  under  1,000 
miles  (2)  4;  Extended  formally  (3) 
5;  Lifted  for  3  classes  of  defense  pur- 
chases (2)  6;  Purchasers  of  frozen 
cars  given  until  March  to  get  release 
(8)  15;  Purchasers  before  January  1, 
amendment  clarifies  ruling  (4)  21; 
Purchasers  of  cars  not  delivered  be- 
fore freeze  may  receive  delivery, 
terms  noted  (5)  32;  Questions  and 
answers  on  issued  by  Civilian  Supply 
(2)  6 
Rationing:  Developed  by  OPA,  purchase 
to  be  limited  to  Government,  Lend- 
Lsase  and  essential  users  (1)  3;  Ef- 
fective February  2.  tire  boards  to  ad- 
minister, details,  eligibles  noted  (3) 
5,  —  postponed  until  February  6. 
vital  needs  to  receive  mmediate  at- 
tention (5)  32,  (6)  17;  Government, 
Services,  WPB  to  handle  for  (24)  10; 
June  quotas  set  at  40,000.  plus  un- 
used May  quotas  (22)  28;  License 
plates,  regulations  changed  to  per- 
mit new  car  owners  to  obtain  (13) 
12;  Military  personnel  on  duty  at 
plants  eligible,  procedure  outlined 
(22)  29;  Red  Cross  added  to  eligibles. 
other  provisions  (19)  25;  Release  of 
certain  classes  from  pool  (14)  19; 
Regulations  liberalization  to  prepa- 
ration to  speed — Nugent  (16)  10 — al- 
tered to  speed,  standards  of  need 
relaxed,  reason  (18)  18;  Release  of 
certain  classes  from  pool  (14)  19; 
Release  of  41,000  by  boards  at  end 
of  March,  other  statistics  (16)  10; 
Selectees  or  volunteers,  rules  cover- 
ing sale  of  1942  cars  (8)  15,  (12)  25: 
Str  2  quotas  and  reserves  announced, 
new  certificates  due  March  2  (9)  12; 
Survey  shows  60,000  more  available 
(17)  25  (See  also  Rationing  below) 
Stockpiling  plans,  storing  in  facilities  of 

car  dealers  outlined   (3)    5 
Storage  problems  noted  (9)   12 
Production    concentration    in    few    plants 

discussed  by  Henderson  (1)  4 
Rationing:  Nugent  appointed  price  execu- 
tive for  (2)  7;  Regulations  to  go  into 
effect  March  2,  provisions  listed  in  de- 
tail, eligibles  noted  (8)  1;  Setup  of  tire 
rationing    to    be    followed,    difficulties 
noted  hy  Henderson   (1)    4     (See  also 
Passenger  cars  above,  Trucks  below) 
Subcontracting:     Discussed     by     industry 
labor  (1)  5:  40  percent  of  war  work  to 
be  farmed  out  (8)   5 
Xrucks  (See  also  Parts,  Rationing  above) 
All  types: 
February  quotas  may  be  completed  In 
March,  tires  provided  (9)  5;  March 
quotas  canceled  (9)   5 


AUTOMOTIVE  INDUSTRY— Continued. 
Trucks — Continued . 
All  types — Continued. 

Priorities:  A-3  on  materials  extendea 
to  June  30  by  amendment  to  P-54 
(22)  21,  —  extended  to  April  30 
(11)   19 

Rationing:  Developed  by  OPA,  pur- 
chases limited  to  Government 
Lend-Lease,  essential  users  (1)  3; 
Effective  March  9,  eligibles  listed 
(11)  19;  Program  outlined,  eli- 
gibles noted  procedure  outlined 
(10)  18;  Qualified  only  should 
apply  ODT  says,  other  sources 
noted  (16)  27;  Released  (20)  16, 
(21)  7,  (23)  28,  (25)  30,  (26)  24: 
Sales  ban,  amendment  clears  up 
points  on  pre-January  1  pur- 
chases (4)  21,  —  applies  to  all  1942 
models,  earlier  under  1.000  miles 
(2)  4,  —  extended  formally  by 
Priorities  Division  (3)  5,  —  ex- 
tended to  February  11  on  1942 
models  (6)  9,  —  extended  until 
February  28  (7)  27,  —  lifted  for  3 
groups  (2)  6,  —  questions  and 
answers  issued  by  Civilian  Supply 
(1)  4;  War  agencies  authorized  to 
obtain  without  permit  listed  (22) 
29 
Heavy  trucks: 

Parts  production  facilitated  by  A-3 
priority  rating  (4)  7,  priority 
raised  to  A-2   (10)   32 

Priority  of  A-3  available  for  materials 
(4)  6,  —  extended  (15)  6 

Production:     Increase    authorized    In 
amendment  to  L-l-a  (4)   13;  Feb- 
ruary   quotas    established    (2)    4; 
March   quotas   raised   34   percent, 
tires  i\ot  permitted   (4)    6;   Stop- 
page on  quota  completion  (16)  14; 
Knuckey  Truck  Co.  authorized  to 
produce  14  (10)   19;  Hug  Co.  per- 
mitted to  produce  50  during  Feb- 
ruary   (6)    9 
Lift  trucks,  industrial:  Parts  given  pri- 
orities rating   (1)    11;   Priority  P-40 
extended  on   materials    (2)    18. — ex- 
tended (11)  7 
Light  trucks: 

Parts:  Manufacture  speed  to  build 
stock  pile  to  speed  conversion  pri- 
ority rating,  eligible  parts  listed 
(4)  7;  Production  curtailed  (19) 
6;  Rubber,  need  for  January  quotas 
given  priority   (2)   7 

Production:  Ban  approved  by  SPAB 
(1)  3.  —  effective  for  all  purposes 
(4)  2,  =■  signed  (4)  6;  Quotas  for 
January  formalized  (4)  13,  — 
completion  permitted  under  ban 
(4)   6 

Sales    banned    by    Priorities    Division 
(1)  3 
Medium  trucks: 

Parts  priority  rating  raised  to  A-2 
(10)  32 

Priority  of  A-3  extended   (15)    6 
Medium  trucks: 

Production:    Banned  after   completion 
of  February  quotas    (10)    19;    Hug 
Co.  permitted  to  produce  50  during 
February    (6)    9;   Increase   author- 
ized In  amendment  to  L-l-a   (4) 
13;  Quota  for  February  established 
by  Priorities  Division  (2)  4;  Raised 
34  percent,  may  not  be   equipped 
with  tires,  A-3  available  for  ma- 
terials (4)   6;  Stops  on  quota  com- 
pletion (16)   14 
Off-the-highway  trucks,  tires  made  avail- 
able for  defense  projects   (12)   25 
Reckless  operators  refused  new  vehicles 

(14)  29 
Tractors,  truck: 

Rationing:  Effective  March  9.  eligibles 
listed  (11)  19;  Qualified  only 
should  apply  for  ODT  says,  other 
sources  noted  (16)  27;  Program  be- 
gun, classes  permitted  to  purchase, 
procedure  outlined  (10)    18 
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AUTOMOTIVE  INDUSTRY— Continued. 
Trailers,  truck: 

Parts:  Priority  raised  to  A-2  (10)    32; 
Production  facilitated  by  A-3  rat- 
ing (4)   7 
Production:    Banned    except    for    war 
need  (26)  24:  Unlimited  permitted 
under  March  quota,  A-3  rating  on 
materials  (4)   6 
Rationing:   Effective  March  9,  eligibles 
noted  (11)   19:  Instituted  (10)   18; 
Qualified   only  should   apply   ODT 
says,  other  sources  noted  (16)   27; 
Release   (20)    16;    (21)    7;    (23)    28, 
(26)   24 
Sales    ban:    Clarified    by    amendment 
covering    purchases    made    before 
January     1      (4)      21;     Extended 
formally     by     Priorities    Division; 
Extended    until    February    28    on 
1942   models    (7)    27 
War  work,  problems  reviewed  in  Kanzler's 
press  conference  (8)   5 
AVIATION    (See    Aircraft;    Transportation — 
Air;    Civilian   Defense — Civil   Air   Patrol; 
War  Department — Air  Corps;   Petroleum 
and  Petroleum  Products — Gasoline,  avi- 
ation) 


BABASSU  OIL  (See  Fats  and  Oils) 
BABY  CARRIAGES,  Critical  materials  use  in 
banned,  iron  and  steel  curbed  in  L-152 
(25)   11 
BAEHR,  DR.   GEORGE:   Blood  banks,  value, 
handling    procedure    outlined    (16)    30; 
Chemical  warfare  instruction  to  be  given 
Eastern  physicians  under  OCD  auspices, 
value  of  training  noted  (8)   29;   Evacua- 
tion of  hospital  inmates  from  cities  to 
bases  to  be  handled  by  military,  civilian 
defense  authorities  (11)  31;  Medical  units 
set  up  by  OCD  described,  danger  of  hoard- 
ing   first-aid    supplies    noted     (13)     30; 
Named   member  of   health   and   medical 
committee  of  DHWS  (2)   31 
BAGS  (See  Containers,  Burlap) 
BAKING  INDUSTRY   (See  also  Food— Flour; 
Machinery  and  Equipment,  Industrial) 
Conservation:   Tires,   trucks  materials  dis- 
cussed   by    industry    committee     (11) 
27,   —  recommendations   on   approved 
by    ODT     (14)     29;     Wrapper    change 
avoidance   asked   by   McCarthy,   plates 
use  critical  materials  (8)  19 
War  problems  discussed  by  Industry  com- 
mittee (11)  27 
BALE   TIES    (See  Wire — Baling) 
BARRELS  (See  Containers) 
BASEBALL,  Games  may  start  earlier  to  relieve 

traffic  pressure  (21)   6 
BATT.  WILLIAM  L. :  Appointed  chief  of  Pro- 
duction Division  and  Requirement  Com- 
mittee,    WPC,    duties    outlined     (4)     4; 
Aluminum    and    magnesium    production 
expanded    to    increase    aircraft    capacity 
(9)    4  Copper  for  civilan  use   to  be  cut 
further  (14)  25;  Priorities  Regulation  No. 
11   (24)   6;  Production  may  be  slowed  by 
*        shortages,    remediary    suggestions    made 
(23)   1 
BATTERIES,    DRY     (See    Electrical    Equip- 
ment) 
BAXTER,  JOHN  L.:   Canning  industry  com- 
mittee  promised    tin   for   "goal    packs." 
others  to  be  restricted   (5)   23.  —  much 
of   1942  pack  to  be   set  aside  for  Armed 
Forces,   tells   National    Canners   Associa- 
tion (5)  23 
BEDDING  (See  also  Furnitures;  Fibers;  Cot- 
ton) 
Blankets:  Conversion  of  floor  coverings  in- 
dustry to  make  for  services  suggested 
(5)   19,  (9)  29;  Wool  rejects  of  services 
may    be   used   for   civilians;    (26)    21; 
Wool    conservation    order    applies    to 
those  in  process  April  5  (11)    11 
Feathers:    Priorities   established,   only   for 
military  needs   (9)   25;   Restriction  on 
use  made  uniform  by  amendment  to 
M-102  (23)  25:  Sale  restricted  to  A-1-] 
or  better  by  M-102,  to  be  diverted  to 
military  use    (22)    23;   Uses   of  noted 
(9  i   25 


BEDDING — Continued. 

Linens:  Price  ceiling  set  In  Schedule  89  (6) 
2;   (22)   13  —  computing  formula  out- 
lined (7)  20,  —  methods  of  determining 
revised,  requirements  in  records,  filing, 
labeling  altered   (13)   22,  —  premiums 
permitted   Joseph   Bancroft  and  Sons, 
Pacific  Mills  for  specific  types   (24)  27; 
Seconds  must  be  labeled  accurately — 
Henderson  (9)   9 
Mattresses:  Iron  and  steel  use  curtailed  as 
of  April  1.  details   (12)    4, — banned 
after    September     1     (24)     13;     Prices 
stabilized   prior   to    opening   of   Army 
bids  (12)   23 
Prices:     Ceilings    established    temporarily, 
materials  shortage  noted  (10)  21;  May 
be    set   tentatively   on    lines   not   sold 
during  March  pending  ruling  (25)   20; 
Rise  permitted  where  fiber  substitutes 
necessary  (8)  28 
Sheets:  Colored,  colored  trim  prohibited  to 
s#ve  dyes  (20)  26;  Low-income  groups' 
lightweight,   price  ceilings   established 
in  amendment  to  No.  89  (19)  20;  Odd- 
sized,  priced  by  new  method   (12)   23; 
Price  premium  allowed   manufacturer 
of  special  type  (13)  22 
Sisal  pads,  price  ceiling  set   (10)   21 
Tickings,   woven  cotton,  price  ceiling   set 
in  amendment  to  No.  35  (18)   15 
BEDS  (See  also  Furniture) 
BEE  INDUSTRY:   Sugar  supply  assured    (7) 
18;  Wooden  beehives  production  increased 
by  amendment  to  L-26   (26)   23 
BEEF  (See  Foods) 
BEET  SUGAR  (See  Sugar) 
BENZENE  (See  Chemicals) 
BENZOL   (See  Chemicals) 
BETHLEHEM  STEEL  CO.  (See  Little  Steel) 
BICYCLE  INDUSTRY  (See  also  Tires) 

Adult    machines    denned,    sale    forbidden 

(14)    19 
Conversion  to  war  work  noted  (11)   5 
"Freeze"    of    adult    machines     (14)     19 — 
amended  to  include  frames  more  than 
17  inches  (15)   20 
Prices:  Approval  by  OPA  for  Victory  Models 
required    (9)    11;    Ceilings  set  on  War 
Models  in  3  zones  (23)  22 
Production:  Civilian  needs  to  be  met,  allo- 
cation forecast    (14)    19;   Cut    to   save 
materials  (11)   5;  Victory  models  only 
to  be  manufactured  (11)   5 
Rationing:    Adult   models    available    total 
150.668  inventory  reports,  (25)   17;  Con- 
trol  of    new    machines    delegated    to 
OPA    (20)    8;   War   workers,   10,000  re- 
leased for  sale  to  (23)   22 
Shipments  to  distributors  caught  by  freeze 
permitted   prior   to   rationing    (21)    11 
"Victory    Model"   Inspected   by   Henderson 
and  Maury,  saves  material  (3)  21   (See 
also  Prices,  Production  above) 
BIDDLE.    ATTORNEY    GENERAL    FRANCIS, 
ODT  has  authority  to  require  pooling  of 
railroad  facilities,  opinion  holds  (13)   24 
BIRTH  RECORDS   (See  Labor) 
BLACKOUTS  (See  Civilian  Defense — Air  raid 

precautions) 
BLACKPLATE,   Containers  closures  use  cur- 
tailed (23)    18 
BLANDFORD,   JOHN,   JR.,    Named    adminis- 
trator  of  National  Housing   Agency   (9) 
30 
BLANKETS  (See  Bedding) 
BLIND   PERSONS,   Typewriter   portables, 

special,  released  for  sale  to  (23)    23 
BLOOD    BANKS    (See    Health    and    Medical 

Matters) 
BORAX   AND   BORIC  ACID:    Price   advances 
of  major  producer  suspended  for  30  days 
at  OPA   request   (3)    11;    Price  advances 
permitted  by  OPA  (5)   10;  Uses  of  (3)   11 
BOWMAN,   A.  E.:    Sugar   for   home   canning 
will  be  available,  consumers  asked  not 
to  hoard  (8)  16.  —  supplies  must  be  dis- 
tributed equitably  warns  wholesalers  (8) 
17;  Population  shift  problems  to  be  con- 
sidered in  sugar  rationing  order   (2)    12 
BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA  (2)  31 
BRAKE  SHOES,  Price  increase  rescinded  by 
company  after  OPA  study  (9)  11 


BRASS: 

Conservation  by  curtailment  of  use  in  con- 
sumers' goods  (4)  13,  (5)  7,  (9)  13, 
(11)  4,  (11)  5;  (12)  5;  (13)  6;  (13)  7; 
(16)    13;    (21)   23,   (24)    12,   (22)   24 

Die  castings,  artillery  fuse  use  discussed 
by  castings  committee  and  BIC  to  re- 
place aluminum  (6)   15 

Frozen  stock  to  be  used  in  making  weapons, 
Government  to  purchase  or  requisi- 
tion  (20)    22 

Price  cut  of  1  cent  a  pound  agreed  to  by 
ammunition  materials  producers  (17)  7 

Mills:  Parts  suppliers  get  A-l-c  to  replen- 
ish stock,  amendment  to  P-106  (20)  22; 
Shipment  limited  to  A-l-k  or  higher 
in  amendment  to  M-9-a   (19)   16 

Prices:  Cut  of  1  cent  a  pound  agreed  to  by  . 
ammunition  material  producers  (17) 
7;  Lists  of  leading  brass  and  wire 
mills  frozen  to  facilitate  copper  sal- 
vage (25)  23;  Maximums  submitted 
to  producers  on  ingots  (1)  19,  —  an- 
nounced t>y  OPA  (5)  25 

Production  increase  to  result  from  copper 
scrap  priorities   (2)   9 

Restrictions  of  M-9-c  on  civilian  goods 
revised   (26)   21 

Scrap:  Conversion  increase  to  electrolytic 
copper  to  result  from  amendment  to 
Price  Schedule  No.  20  (6)  20;  Import 
duty  may  be  added  to  price  OPA  says 

(1)  23;  Price  ceilings  altered  to  aid 
production  of  electrolytic  copper  (16) 
25;  Price  Schedule  No.  4  amended  to 
permit  compliance  with  contracts 
made  before  Feb.  6,  other  provisions 
noted   (8)    18;   Priorities  order  revised 

(2)  9 
BRISTLES: 

Horse  mane  and  tail,  import  ban  extended 
to  (12)  8 

Pig  and  hog:  Circumstances  for  buying, 
acceptance  of  delivered  clarified  in 
amendment  to  M-51  (24)  13;  Import 
ban  extended  to  (12)  8;  Inventory 
taken  by  Priorities  Division  (2)  10; 
Priorities  order  M-51  amended  by  In- 
dustry Operations  to  require  45  percent 
substitutes,  uses  of,   sources  of  noted 

(6)  11 

BRITISH  AGENCIES    (See  also  Lend-Lease; 
Canadian  Relations)  Sales  to  covered  by 
domestic  price  regulations  OPA  says  (25) 
22;  Also  (1)    15;    (7)   19;   (19)    11;   (24)   8 
BRONZE:   Conservation  by  reduction  of  use 
in  consumers'  goods  (7)   11;  (14)  7;   (23) 
19;  Ink  products,  ban  on  use  of  by  print- 
ing  and  publishing   industry  postponed 
(14)   13,  —  relaxed,  further  manufacture 
forbidden   (23)    19;   Price  maximums  for 
alloy  ingot  submitted  to  producers   (1) 
19,  —  announced  by  OPA   (5)   25 
BRUSHES    (See   also   Bristles;    Fiber— Istle) 
Conservation  importance  stressed  at  meet- 
ing   of    industry    committees,    substi- 
tution possibilities  discussed  (11  19 
BUDD,  RALPH:  Lend-Lease  goods  facilitation 
asked  of  shippers  (1)  16;  Resigns  post  in 
Division  of  Defense  Transportation,  East- 
man's statement  (2)  22 
BURLAP   (See  also  Jute;   Containers— Bags) 
Conservation   by   reduction   in  consumers' 
goods    (7)    29,   —    by   substitution   of 
paper,  wood  containers  suggested   (2) 
26;    (14)   24 
Crop-covering  materials,  M-47  amended  to 
permit  Commodity  Credit  to  purchase 
frozen  stocks  to  relieve  shortage   (24) 
14 
Prices:  Ceilings  cover  all  types  of  material 

(7)  20;  Rises  permitted  to  cover  in- 
creased importing  costs  in  amendment 
to  Price  Schedule  No.  18  (9)   10 

Priorities:  Allocation  order  amended  to 
permit  processing  of  10  bales  by  each 
holder,  disposal  of  other  stock  noted 
(4)  11;  Disposal  of  that  set  aside  ex- 
plained in  amendment  to  M-47  (11) 
11,  (1)  10 
Scrap,  GMPR  again  applies  (25)  21 
Quotas  base  changed  by  amndment  to 
M-47   (15)    15 


•    VICTORY    • 


Jan.  1-June  30,  1942 


BUSES  (See  Automotive  Industry;  Transpor- 
tation— Motor) 
BUTADIENE   (See  Chemicals) 
BUTTER  (See  Food,  Pats  and  Oils) 
BYRD,  SENATOR  HARRY  F.  (11)   30 

C 

CADMIUM: 

Conservation  by  reduction  in  consumers' 
goods  (9)  22,  (11)  5,  (12)  10,  (14)  9, 
(25)  11;  Import  ore  ban  lifted  (12)  8; 
Prices:  Ceiling  set  on  small-lot  sales 
of  metallic  in  amendment  to  No.  71 
(25)  21;  Ceiling  established,  reason 
noted  (4)  10;  Priorities:  Control  estab- 
lished, prohibited  articles,  permitted 
listed  (4)  10;  Violations  of  Chicago 
company  bring  legal  action  from  WPB 
(7)  5;  Restricted  to  vital  military, 
civilian  uses  in  amendment  to  M-65 
(25)  12;  Sources  of  (4)  10;  Uses  of, 
civilian  and  military  (4)  10 
CAMELBACK  (See  Tires — Retreading) 
CAMOUFLAGE    (See   also    Coatings) 

Cloth,    conversion    of    floor    coverings    in- 
dustry   to    make    suggested     (9)     29; 
Techniques  described  in  pamphlet  pre- 
pared   by    War    Department    (14)    30, 
(15)   30 
CAMPHOR,    Synthetic   brand   from    turpen- 
tine releases  United  States  from  depend- 
ence Japan  (6)  27 
CAN  MANUFACTURERS  (See  Containers) 
CANADIAN    RELATIONS    (See    also    British 
agencies;    Iron    and    Steel;    Lend-Lease; 
Paper — Newsprint:      Petroleum — Conser- 
vation) 
Firms  get  same  priority  as  United  States, 
firms,  procedure  for  obtaining  outlined 
(7)   26 
CANNING.  HOME  (See  Food) 
CANNING     INDUSTRY     (See     Containers- 
Cans;   Food — Canned) 
CANTEENS    (See   Health    and    Medical    Mat- 
ters— Industrial     health;     War     Depart- 
ment) 
CANVAS   (See  Cotton— Duck) 
CAR  POOLING    (See  Transportation — Motor, 

Conservation) 
CARBON  TETRACHLORIDE  (See  Chemicals) 
CARGO  PLANES  (See  Aircraft) 
CARGOES.  Seizure  from  interned  ships  (5)   8 
CARPETS   (See  Floor  Coverings) 
CARTOONS  IN  VICTORY: 

Addams    (26)    31;   Alain    (20)    31,    (21)    31, 

(25)  31,  (26)  31;  D'Alessio  (20)  31,  (21) 
31,  (23)  31.  (24)  31.  (26)  31;  Day  (20) 
31,  (21)  31,  (22)  31;  Eklerman  Con- 
servation (18)  17,  (20)  29,  (21)  11,  (23) 
23,  —  Inflation  (16)  5,  (19)  19,  —  Pro- 
duction  (26)  5,  —  Salvage  (18)  17,  (22) 
19;  Fitzgerald  from  OFF  pamphlet 
"Divide  arid  Conquer"  (13)  31,  (14)  31; 
Price  (21)   31,  (22)  31,  (23)  21,  (25)  31, 

(26)  31;  Seuss  Car  Pooling  (20)  17,  — 
Gasoline  rationing  (21)  17,  —  Inflation 
(17)  5,  — Tire  Conservation  (24)  17; 
Scoreboards  from  Production  Drive 
Plan  Book  (11)  17,  (12)  16-17;  Soglow 
(19)  11.  (20)  31.  (22)  31.  (24)  31.  (25) 
31:  Steig  Kid  Salvage  (24)  23,  (25)  32, 
(26)  13;  Taylor  (25)  31;  Trouser  Cuffs 
(10)  10;  Mats,  procedure  for  obtaining 
(26)   30 

CASEIN  (See  Chemicals) 

CASHEW  NUT  SHELL  OIL  (See  Fats  and 
Oils) 

CASKETS,  Critical  materials  use  banned  in 
(14)    7 

CASTINGS  (See  Iron  and  Steel — Iron;  Non- 
ferrous  castings;  Brass) 

CELLOPHANE  (AND  CELLULOSE  PROD- 
UCTS) :  Cellulose,  ethyl,  allocation  con- 
trol established  in  M-175,  civilian  uses, 
substitutes  noted  (25)  15  Priorities,  ban 
placed  on  use  for  wrapping,  use  in  24 
items,  hardship  cases  covered,  questions 
answered  in  amendment  to  L-20  (3) 
18.  —  extended,  tightened  (8)  8,  (12)  8, 
(24)   12 

CELLULOSE   (See  Chemicals) 

CENSORSHIP,  OFFICE  OF  (See  War  Infor- 
mation, Committee  on;  Radio  Communi- 
cations) 


CENSUS,   BUREAU  OF   (See  Commerce,  De- 
partment of) 
CERAMIC  INDUSTRY:  Equipment  prices  not 
to  be  raised  above  Oct.  1  levels  (2)    21; 
Uses  of  ceramics  noted  (2)  21 
CHANEY   (MAYRIS),  Criticisms  of  appoint- 
ment to  OCD  noted  to  Landis  (7)  30 
CHARTS  IN  VICTORY: 

Alcohol  making  capacity  (22)    1 

Army  increase  (7)   1 

Civilian  defense  volunteers   (5)   I,  (23)   1 

Conversion,  labor  freed  for  war  work  from 

stove  industry   (20)    1 
Cost  of  living.  World  Wars  I  and  H  (18)   1 
Defense  Savings  Bond  sales  (4)   1 
Durable      goods      manufacture.      1939 — 42 

-   (11)   1 
Electrical  generating  capacity   (3)    1 
Financing  of  war  (8)   1 

Financing.  How  We  Are  Spending  the  De- 
fense Dollar  (13)    17 
Financing,     military     expenditures,     1932, 

1941-42   (15)    1 
Financing,   Increase  in  war  costs   (17)    4 
Financing,     daily     rate     of     expenditures 

(20)   4 
Freight  carloadings,  1938-41   (10)   1 
Gasoline  rationing,  reasons  (map)    (20)   7 
Inflationary  gap  in  1942  incomes  (16)   1 
Inflation  causes  (2)  20 
Iron  and  Steel  saved  by  consumers'  goods 

cut  (14)   1 
Labor  freed  for  war  work  from  stove  indus- 
try (20)  1 
Labor,  Soldiers  of  Production   (17)    1 
Labor  in  various  types  of  work  "All  In  The 

War"  (24)   1 
Labor  in  war  industry  and  civilian  industry, 

agriculture  (25)   6 
Lend-Lease,  monthly  aid  (9)   1 
Pork  ceiling  (11)  24 
Price    ceilings    on     household     appliances 

(13)   1 
Production,  civilian  and  war  output  (1941- 

42)   (9)  6 
Production  ratios  (2)  1 

Production    increase   with   existing    equip- 
ment (12)   1 
Rent    ceiling,    population    in   rental    areas 

(26)   1 
Rubber  sources  (map)    (19)  24 
Rubber,  world  production  (19)   24 
Rubber,  comparison  of  amounts  of  crude, 

salvaged,  synthetic  needed  (24)  4 
Rubber  scrap,  use  of  in  antiaircraft  guns 

(25)  1 
Rubber,  1  tire — 8  gasmasks  (Fotofact)    (26) 

29 
Shipping,  merchant,  building  (6)   1 
Shipping  cost  adjustments  (21)  1 
Tank  cars  in  service  (19)   1 
War  Production  Board,  organization   (4)    5 
Wool.   12   pairs   of   cuffs — 1  Army  overcoat 
(Fotofact)    (25)   14 
CHEESE  (See  Food.  Dairy  Products) 
CHEMICAL  WARFARE  (See  Health  and  Med- 
ical Matters;   Civilian  Defense — Air  Raid 
Precautions,  Gas  Masks) 
CHEMICALS     (See     also    Antifreeze;     Dyes; 
Containers — Bags;      Insecticides:      Naval 
Stores) 
Acetyl   salicylic   acid,    price    ceiling   estab- 
lished, uses  noted  (7)    13 
Acrylonitrile,  allocation  established  to  in- 
sure Buna  output  (20)   22 
Alcohol : 

"Beverage:"  Distilling  industry  to  give 
75  days'  output  of  "high  wine"  to 
augment  industrial  supply  (19)  29; 
"High  wine"  placed  under  allocation 
control  (18)  23; 
Butyl,     Allocation     control     established 

under  M-159  (22)  21 
Ethyl,  Distillers'  capacity  estimated  at  60 
million  gallons  a  year  (2)  12;  Grain, 
arrangement  for  making  from  ex- 
pected to  save  sugar  (12)  27,  — 
needs  noted  (22)  4;  Molasses,  sorgo 
to  be  planted  to  conserve  sugar, 
1,000,000  gallons  anticipated  (15)  28; 
Molasses  placed  under  priorities  con- 
trol, distilleries  required  to  use  total 
grain  capacity  (2)  10;  Pricing  sliding 
scale  methods  revoked  for  molasses 


CHEMICALS — Continued . 
Alcohol — Continued . 

grade  (21)  21;  Priorities  requiring 
full  production  of  facilities  and  for- 
bidding other  use  suspended  in  M-69 
(6)  11;  Priority  M-30  altered  to  elim- 
inate hardship  clauses  (4)  13;  Prior- 
ities restrict  certain  uses  (2)  10; 
Priorities  regulations  revised,  points 
listed  (5)  12 
Faculties   increased,   540   million   gallons 

in  1943  goal  (22)  4 
Methyl,   banned   as    antifreeze   agent   by 

Priorities  Division  (2)   10 
Production    capacity   for    United    States 
(synthetic  rubber)   (chart)   (22)   1 
Ammonia: 

Phenol   and    anhydrous,   production   In- 
crease   asked   by   Materials   Division 
(8)   4 
Sulphate,    price    maximums    established 
(12)   26 
Benzene:  Allocation  control  established  in 
amendment  to  M-137  (23)   11;  Banned 
#rom  motor  fuel  to  conserve  for  syn- 
thetic rubber   (17)    24;   Uses  of  noted 
(23)  11 
Benzol,  price  levels  on  coke  oven  byproduct 

continued   (12)   25 
Butadiene,  sources  of  use  In  synthetic  rub- 
ber outlined    (3)    7;    application   con- 
trol established  in  M-178   (26)    19 
Carbon  tetrachloride,  price  ceiling  imposed 
at  current  levels,  uses,  civilian  and  mil- 
itary, noted   (5)    10 
Casein,   Increased   use   to  save   materials, 

value  as  substitute  noted  (22)   18 
Cellulose,  ethyl,   allocation  control  estab- 
lished  in  M-175.   civilian   uses   noted, 
substitutes  available    (25)    15 
Chlorate,    allocation    established    in   M-71 

uses  noted  (23)  8 
Chloride  (polyvinyl,  vinyl)  :  Copolymers 
brought  under  allocation  In  amend- 
ment to  M-10;  Priorities  extended  in- 
definitely (2)  8 
Chlorine:  Computation  method  for  use  in 
treating  rag  stock  changed  in  L-ll 
(17)  15;  Priority  restrictions  ordered 
civilian  use  curtailed  (9)  23;  Priority 
order  amendment  delayed  because  of 
printing  (11)  8;  Reports,  monthly,  dis- 
continued by  amendment  to  M-19  (19) 
20;  Rubber,  synthetic,  not  to  be  used 
in  (3)  7;  Smallest  practical  delivery 
unit  permitted,  other  adjustments  to 
M-19  (22)  21;  Water  purification  needs 
will  be  met  Civilian  Supply  promises 
(5)  7,9 
Coal  inventories  of  producers  may  be  built 

tip  by  amendment  to  P-89   (26)   22 
Conservation  by  salvage  of  solvents  noted — 
bv  curtailing  in  consumers'  goods  (20) 
17,   (9)   23 
Cotton  pulp,  allocation  control  established 

in  M-157  (22)    23 
Cyanamide,    price    maximums    established 

(12)   26 
Diphenylamine,  priorities  control  and  allo- 
cation established,  uses  of  noted  (5)  9 
Formaldehyde.     Price     Schedule     No.     21 

amended  to   avert  hardships   (3)    13 
Glycerine:  Allocation  of  deliveries  (14)  25; 
Dynamite   grade  to  be  sold  to  United 
States  at  cost  by  Cleveland  firm   (17) 
6;   Importance  of   in   explosives   noted 
(7)     15;    Specification    in    liquid    and 
potash  soap  manufacture  to  conserve, 
recovery  from  high  yield  oils  required 
(9)    16,   (12)   32;   Sources  noted   (7)    15 
Ink.  use  of  scarce  curtailed,   priority  as- 
signed manufacturers  (14)   12 
Naphtha  solvent,  price  levels  on  coke  oven 

byproduct  continued   (12)    24 
Nitrogen,  allocation  control  established  on 

6  sources   (23)   8 
Operating    supplies    redefined    for    which 
priority  ratings  may  be  used  (10)   16; 
(14)    13 
Oxalic  acid:  Price  maximums  set,  uses  noted 
(5)    10:  Reagent  grade  exempted  from 
price  provision  of  No.  78  (14)   24 
Priorities  violators  penalized   (17)    15 
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CHEMICALS— Continued . 

Producers   of   vital    war   material   granted 
priority  aid  for  maintenance,  repair  by 
amendment  to  P-89  (21)   19 
Repair  and  maintenance  for  industry  given 

high  rating,  terms  noted  (5)  7 
Sodium  nitrate:  Allocation  takes  effect 
February  1  (3)  19;  Priority  M-62  issued 
(12)  26;  Price  maximums  established 
(12)  26;  Sources  of  (3)  19;  Uses  of 
(3)  19 
Solvents : 

Chlorinated   hydrocarbon:   Metal   fabri- 
cators  warned  of   shortage,  substi- 
tutes  noted    (10)    8;    Priority   M-41 
extended  to  May  15  (14)  25;  Priority 
ratings  modified  in  amendment  to 
M-41    (19)    13; 
Petroleum,  priority  M-150  diverts  to  use 
in  aviation  gasoline,  nitration  tolu- 
ol, provision  of  order    (22)    25    (See 
also  xylol,  toluol) 
Styrene:     Allocations    control    established 
(23)   18;  Sources  of  (3)  7 
Use  in  synthetic  rubber  outlined  (3)  7 
Sulphur,  prices  to  remain  at  1941  base  by 
voluntary  pledge  of  Freeport  Sulphur 
Co.  (4)   20 
Toluol,   price   levels   on   coke   oven   by- 
product continued   (12)   25 
Toluene:   Price  ceilings  removed  to   spur 
facilities     expansion,     provisions     of 
amendment  to  No.  88  (25)  20;  Priority 
M-34  issued    (21)    2;   Shortage  antici- 
pated, production  to  be  increased   (1) 
12 
Xylol,  price  levels  on  coke  oven  byproduct 
continued   (12)    25 
CHINA   (See  Household  Wares) 
CHLORIDE   (See  Chemicals) 
CHLORINE  (See  Chemicals) 
CHROMIUM  (See  also  Iron  and  Steel — Steel, 
chrome;   Coatings) 
Allocation   system   established   by   M-18-a 
(6)    8;    Conservation  by  reduction  of 
use  in  consumers'  goods  (2)   7,  (8)   9, 
(9)    22,    (12)    10;    (13)    6,    (14)    7,    (14) 
9,    (22)    21,    (23)    10,    (25)    13,    (25)    11; 
Priorities,  control  tightened  by  amend- 
ment to  M-18-a  (3)  19;  Priority  viola- 
tion, General  Motors  rebuked  for  (18) 
23 
CHURCH     GOODS.     Critical    materials    use 
banned  in,  substitutes  to  be  used  (25)  11 
CIGARETTES:  Lead  foil  prohibited  in  pack- 
aging (15)   8;  Prices  adjusted  for  econ- 
omy brands,  no  retail  change  expected 
(3)   11,  —  ceiling  continued  as  result  of 
OPA  study  (13)  20,  —  ceiling  at  Decem- 
ber   26    figure    established    on    popular 
brands.  Lucky  Strike  increase  withdrawal 
refused    (1)    24,   —    ceiling   found   fair, 
OPA  orders  continued   (9)   32 
CINCHONA,  CINCHONINE    (See  Health  and 

Medical  Matters) 
CITIZENS    DEFENSE    CORPS    (See    Civilian 

Defense ) 
CITRIC  ACID   (See  Food) 
CITRUS  JUICES    (See  Food) 
CITY    GOVERNMENTS    (See    Price    Regula- 
tions) 
CIVIL   AERONAUTICS   AUTHORITY    (5)    30 
CIVIL  AIR  PATROL   (See  Civilian  Defense) 
CIVILIAN     CONSERVATION     CORPS      (Sec 

Federal  Security  Agency) 
CIVILIAN     INDUSTRIES     (See     Consumers' 

Goods  and  Services) 
CIVILIAN   DEFENSE    (See   also   Health    and 
Medical    Matters;    Educational    Matters; 
Recreation;      Fire-fighting     Equipment; 
Clothing — Uniforms,  nonmilitary) 
Air  Raid   Precautions: 

Blackouts:  Differences  between  "black- 
outs" and  "warning"  noted  (5)  30; 
Paint,  board,  textile  coverings  to  be 
available  for  plants,  not  advised  for 
homes  (5)  31 
Bombs,  delayed  action  and  unexploded, 
Instruction  to  public  on  action  (11) 
30 
Bombs,  incendiary:  Demonstrators,  man- 
ufacture forbidden  to  conserve  ma- 
terials in  L-l  15  (19)  2;  Handling  ad- 
vice given  (12)  30,  —  methods  shown 


CIVILIAN   DEFENSE— Continued. 
Air  Raid  Precautions — Continued. 

in  OCD  film  (9)   31,  —  change  may 
result   from   OCD   experiments,   re- 
ports of  new  British  methods  (25)  29 
Boy  Scouts,  part  in  noted  by  OCD  (2)  31 
Camouflage,    Techniques    described    In 
pamphlet   (14)    30     (See   also   Coat- 
ings) 
Communication,  radio  amateurs  to  pro- 
vide emergency,  details  of  plan  noted 
(24)  32 
Deaf  persons,  safety  of  in  raids,  instruc- 
tions  released   to  wardens   by   OCD 
(2)  31 
Equipment:  Citizens  Defense  Corps  sup- 
plies  sought  by   OCD   through   re- 
gional  directors    (2)    30;    Report   to 
Congress  on  progress  of  procurement 
by  OCD  (19)   30;  Shipments  sent  to 
East  and  West  Coast  cities  (14)   30: 
Purchase  should  wait  until  order  of 
wardens   (1)   3;  Target  areas,  provi- 
sion from  Federal  funds  announced 
by  Landis  (6)   30;  Target  areas,  ap- 
propriation   sought,    text    of    plan 
(10)   30 
Fire   protection:    Compensation   for   in- 
jured wardens  suggested  by  LaGuar- 
dia   (2)   32;   Equipment  to  be  avail- 
able   (5)    31,    (10)    30;    Forest   fires, 
volunteer  organization  to  be  estab- 
lished (25)  29 
Firearms  (See  Wardens,  below) 
First  Aid   (See  Health  and  Medical  Mat- 
ters) 
Chemical  Warfare,  gas  masks  to  be  man- 
ufactured   by    small    rubber    comr 
panies,  OCD  seeking  funds  to  sup- 
ply  coast   areas    (1)    5,    (10)    30,   — 
manufacture   and   sale   banned   ex- 
cept   on    order    of    Federal    agency 
(10)  14 
Hospital  care  for  injured  civilians   (See 

Health  and  Medical  Matters) 
Lighting  ban  where  not  extinguishable 
instantly  suggested  by  Landis  (9)  32 
Plant  Protection: 

Bombing    possible    Woodward    warns, 
calls  for  preparation  immediately 
(15)  30 
Blackout    materials    to    be    available 

(5)  31 
Booklet  on  camouflage  methods,  bomb- 
ing techniques  being  prepared  by 
OCD  (14)   30;    (15)   30 
Committees  of  OCD,  Service  representa- 
tive established  to  supervise   war 
plants,  relations  with  community 
defense  activities  outlined  (12)  30 
Equipment  allocated  (10)   30 
Labor  advisory  committee  in  OCD  set 
up,    statement    of    principles    on 
plant  protection   (4)   30 
Progress    report    on    plant    protection 
schools  by  Admiral  Woodward  (15) 
30 
Workers,   OCD   Issues   instructions   on 
action   during  raids    (1)    31 
Protective  clothing:  Availability  of  prom- 
ised (5)  31;  Helmets,  production  and 
sale   except   by   United   States   pro- 
hibited in  L-105  (18)  24,  —  demand 
not  met  by  OCD  to  be  met  by  pro- 
duction   permitted    in    amendment 
to  L-105,  (24)   13,  —  stoppage  of  de- 
livery to  New  York  not  Government 
action — Landis  (21)  32 
Retail  stores:   Booklet  of  OCD  outlines 
methods  for  protection  of  personnel 
and  patrons  (11)   30;  Code  for  pro- 
tection during  raids  formulated  by 
committee   (5)   31 
Shelters:    British    experience    invaluable 
in  making  up  specifications   (5)   31: 
Priority  assistance  not  to  be  granted 
for,  material  to  be  used  in  weapons — 
LaGuardia    (6)    31 
Tape,  directions  for  making  given  by  Ci- 
vilian Supply  Division   (7)   29 
Traffic  control,  plan  for  raids,  blackouts, 
evacuations  described  in  OCD  booklet 
(14)  28 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars   volunteer  as 
auxiliary  police,  firemen  (14)  30 


CIVILIAN  DEFENSE— Continued. 

Air  Raid  Precautions — Continued. 
Virgin  Islands  organization  cited  as  good 

example  (8)  29 
Wardens  not  permitted  to  carry  firearms, 
auxiliary  police  only  with  permission 
(3)  30 
Warning  systems:  New  York  gets  priority 
for  500  sirens  (12)  30;  Siren  using  lit- 
tle critical  material  demonstrated  by 
OCD  (13)  30;  West  Coast  cities  urged 
to  install  immediately  (8)    32 
Washington,   D.  C,  chosen  as  model   in 
city  protection,  Landis  suggests  steps 
(8)  32 
Volunteers:    Enrollment  figures  released 
by  OCD  (3)  30,  (5)  1,  (5)  2  (chart); 
(22)  30,  (23)   1   (chart);  Official  sta- 
tus  given,    eligibility    requirements, 
insignia  (18)   30;    (See  also  Training 
below) 
Aliens'  problems:  Defense  councils  should 
handle  Landis  declares   (9)    31;   Ineli- 
gible for  Civilian  Defense  Corps  (18)  30 
Citizens  Defense  Corps:  Official  status,  reg- 
ulations,   insignia   outlined   for   mem- 
bership   in    protective,    nonprotective, 
and  auxiliary  services  (18)  30 
Civil  Air  Patrol:   College   flyers   welcomed 
(5)    30;   Confirmed  as  part  of  defense 
effort     (18)     30;     Courier    service    for 
Army,     usefulness     in     demonstrated 
Johnson  reports  (15)   19;  Part  in  war, 
organization  to  date  noted  by  Curry  (1) 
30;   Progress  of  organization  noted  by 
Landis,  Earle  L.  Johnson  named  com- 
mander   (13)    2;    Priorities    on    repair 
parts  and  accessories  granted    (1)    31; 
Women   flyers   to   be   utilized,   part   In 
organizing  noted   (5)    30;   Work  to  be 
performed,  skills  needed,  age,  remuner- 
ation noted  (5)  30 
Forest  Fire  Fighters  Service  established  In 
cooperation  with  USDA,  Interior   (25) 
29 
Equipment     (See     Air     Raid     Precautions 

above) 
Gasoline  rationing,  volunteers  to  get  extra 

allotment   (21)   9 
Labor  Advisory  Committee  of  OCD  set  up, 
policy     of     representation     on     State 
Councils   announced,   members   listed, 
principles  noted  (4)  30 
Legal  profession   called  on   to   mobilize,   7 

possible  activities  noted   (10)   31 
Negro  groups  of   Indiana  pledge  coopera- 
tion with  program  (1)   30 
Sabotage,  program  to  prevent  in  plants,  fa- 
cilities to  be  administered  by  OCD  in 
cooperation   with   other   agencies    (21) 
32;     warehouse    protection    asked    by 
Spear  (8)   21 
State    Guard    units,   priorities   order   gives 
aid  In  obtaining  spare  parts  and  acces- 
sories (1)  31  (See  also  Uniforms  below) 
Training,      American      Legion      organized 
schools    for,    program    outlined,    OCD 
sponsors  (6)  30 
Uniforms:    Curtailment   asked    (5)    16;    Li- 
cense to  make  or  sell  not  necessary, 
regulations  (6)   31;   Priorities  not  per- 
mitted State  training  units   (12)   30 
Victory   Garden    program    initiated   under 

auspices  of  local  councils  (2)   31 
Volunteers:   Charts   (5)    1;    (23)    1;   Enroll- 
ment figures   (3)  30;  Daniels  report  on 
enrollment  figures.  Councils  (22)   30 
CIVILIAN  DEFENSE,   OFFICE   OF   (See  also 
Civilian    Defense;    Health    and    Medical 
Matters;    Educational    Matters;    Recrea- 
tion ) 
Appointments   and    Personnel:    (2)    30-31, 
(3)  26,  (5)  30,  (6)  31,  (7)  30-31,  (8)  28, 
(10)  31,  (13)  2,30,  (16)  30,  (25)  29 
Administrative  orders  and  regulations  gov- 
erning various  defense  groups  and  use 
of  insignia  (18)  30 
Arts  Council,  work  of  Melvyn  Douglas,  sal- 
aries work  of,  discussed  by  Landis  (7) 
31 
Boy    Scouts,    statement    clarifies    part    In 
Civilian  Defense   (2)   31 


•    VICTORY    • 


Jan.  1-June  30,  1942 


CIVILIAN  DEFENSE,  OFFICE  OF — Con. 
Civil  Air  Patrol,  Earle  L.  Johnson  named 
commander,  Maj.  Gen.  Curry  assigned 
to   other   duties  by  War  Department 
(13)  2 
Civilian  Defense  Board  created  within  OCD 
to  integrate  activities  with  other  agen- 
cies by  Executive  order,  Landls'  com- 
ment   (16)    30 
College   activities,   James   Ward   appointed 

coordinator  in  youth  division   (5)  30 
Functions  of  office  discussed  by  Landis  in 

press  conference    (7)    30 
Function  and  purposes  of  OCD  redefined, 
course  laid  down  by  Executive  order  to 
be  followed — Landis   (6)   31 
Health   and  Welfare  Service,  Office  of  De- 
fense,  relations   with   clarified,    func- 
tions of  OCD  outlined   (7)   31 
Labor  Advisory  Committee  formed,   mem- 
bers listed  policy   statement,  declara- 
tion of  principles  (4)  30 
Landis,  James  M.,  appointed  executive  by 

President,  LaGuardia  resigns  (7)   30 
Library    participation,    Mary   Louise    Alex- 
ander to  handle,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  out- 
lines program  (2)  30 
Physical  Fitness  Division,  charges  against 
discussed  by   Landis  in  press  confer- 
ence    (7)     30;    Bowling     coordinator's 
services  donated  Landis  says  in  letter 
to  Senator  Byrd   (11)   30 
Protective  equipment,  report  to   Congress 

on  procurement  progress    (19)    30 
Regional   offices:    2d    (6)    31,    (25)    29;    3d 

(13)  30;  4th  (6)  30;  5th  (9)  31 
Reorganization  described  by  LaGuardia  in 
statement  on   appointment  of  Landis 
(2)    32 
Reorganized    into   6   divisions   Landis    an- 
nounces  at   press   conferences    (6)    31 
Reorganization      abolishes      "Know-Your- 
Government"  and  "Inspectors  General" 
offices,  other   action  noted   (8)    30 
Reorganized  further  to  cut  red  tape,  dupli- 
cation  (17)   32 
Retail    store   civilian    defense    committee 
members  listed   (5)    31 
CLEANING  INDUSTRY  (See  also  Chemicals — 
Solvents) 
Clearing  house  organized  in  WPB  to  han- 
dle problems   (19)    12 
Equipment:   Dry  cleaning,  laundry,  press- 
ing, production  for  civilian  use  to  stop 
(16)    19, — deliveries  sales  cut  by  L-91 
(22)  22,  —  curtailment  program  altered 
to  fit  trade  practices  in  amendment  to 
L-91  (23)   26;  L-91  reissued  to  cover  all 
amendments   (26)   21 
Price  regulation  on  consumer  services  (26)  9 
CLOTHING   (See  also  Wool;   Cotton;   Rayon; 
Nylon;  Dyes;  Leather;  Miscellaneous  Tex- 
tiles; Shoes) 
Changes  caused  by  war  predicted  by  Weiner 

(24)   16 
Colorfast,  preshrunk,  civilian  needs  can  be 

met  OPA  says  (21)  19 
Fasteners:  Critical  materials  use  in  banned 
(14)  6,  (26)  21;  Fabricated  may  be  used 
in  clothing  (26)  21;  Snap,  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  zippers  (22)  22;  Zipper 
manufacturer  suspended  from  mate- 
rials for  incorrect  reports  (16)  15;  Zip- 
per stocks'  use  outlined  in  amendment 
to  L-68,  use  in  some  garments  per- 
mitted, reconditioning  provided  (22) 
22 
Hosiery : 

Conservation  by  simplification  of  shades 
asked  by  Rosenwald  (1)  21;  (8)  19 
Rayon:  Allocation  of  larger  supplies  to 
replace  nylon,  silk  (10)  12;  Produc- 
tion to  be  increased  to  replace  silk, 
nylon  (5)  29;  Prices  to  be  regulated 
Henderson  warns  (8)  18 
Nylon:  Little  available  for  allocation  (10) 
12;  Price  maximum,  wholesale,  set  to 
check  profiteering  (6)  12;  Price  maxi- 
mums, "dollars  per  dozen"  set  for 
manufacturers  in  amendment  to  No. 
95  (7)  20;  Prices,  retail,  no  reason 
for  further  rises  (7)  20;  Price  sched- 
ule amended  and  clarified  on  "dollars 


CLOTHING— Continued. 
Hosiery — Continued. 

per  dozen"  provision   (11)   22;  Price 
violators    face     penalty    Henderson 
says  (10)  25 
Packing  methods  to  be  changed  to  con- 
serve box  paper  (6)  19 
Inventories,  speculative,  industry  operation 
warns  against,   allocation  to  be  insti- 
tuted if  necessary  (7)   21 
Men's  and  boys': 

Conservation  measures:  Simplification, 
two-pants  suit  elimination  consid- 
ered reuse  of  wool,  etc.  (2)  17,  — 
plans  submitted  by  industry  com- 
mittee (4)  29,  —  ordered  by  WPB, 
in  M-73-a.  cuffs,  tails  banned  (10) 
10,  —  order  clarified  (10)  25,  — 
trouser  cuff  prohibition  applies  to 
stocks  on  hands,  M-73-a  clarified 
(12)  11,  —  trouser  cuff,  warning  is- 
sued on  home  finishing  (14)  11,  — 
imports  included  in  changes  made  in 
revision  of  M-73-a,  second-hand 
clothing  exempted  (18)  25; 

Pajamas,  cloth  conservation  suggestions 
discussed  (21)  28; 

Styles  made  under  war  restrictions  de- 
scribed in  detail  (16)   10 

Prices:  Rises  in  many  lines  should  be 
averted  by  ceilings  OPA  says  (11)  21; 
Wool  gabardine,  tropical  worsted 
subject  to  GMPR  (20)  9 

Wool,  Industry  representatives  invited  to 
consult    with    Civilian    Supply,    on 
problems  (1)   13 
Military: 

Field  jackets,  some  contracts  exempt 
from  GMPR  (22)   13 

Importance  of  maintaining  production  of 
outlined  by  Guthrie  (5)   16 

Knitting  programs  should  be  guided  by 
Red  Cross  to  avoid  wool  waste  (5)  19 

Leather  garments,  horsehide  fronts  set 
aside  for  (22)  23 

Officers'  uniforms:  Prices,  retailers  dis- 
cuss lowering  with  WPB  (13)  12; 
Priority  rating  on  materials  speeds 
production   for    all    services    (9)    25. 

(24)  13; 

Price  ceilings  on  established  in  No.  157, 
methods  outlined  (23)  24 

Service  stores,  clothing  sold  by  exempt 
from  price  regulations  (25)  24 

Shearlings:  Change  in  stockmen's  sched- 
ules to  supply  for  flying  suits  (11) 
10;  Price  ceilings  extended  (11)  10; 
Supply  all  to  go  to  Army  (8)  9 

Shirting  flannel  price  ceiling  set  by 
amendment  to  No.  58  (23)  25 

War  agencies  may  contract  for  all  types 
and  fabrics  for  pending  ceiling  ad- 
justment by  amendment  to  No.  157 

(25)  21 

Wool :  Price  maximums  established  on  all 
stages  of  woolen  cloth  to  facilitate 
Army  bidding  (3)  23,  (5)  15.  (13) 
23;  Price  ceilings  set  on  grades  of 
wool  tops,  yarns  for  (4)  19;  Restric- 
tions on  new  wool  use  lifted  (11)  11; 
Supply  comes  before  civilia:  needs 
(2)  17 

Protective  (See  Safety  Equipment;  Civil- 
ian Defense— Air  Raid  Precautions) 

Rubber  garments,  conservation  measures 
outlined  by  Consumer  Division  (3) 
20 

Sanitary  belts,  shields,  supports,  use  of 
elastic  thread  in  limited  in  L-137  (25) 
28 

Seasonal  clothing:  Men's  wool  tropical 
not  classified  as  (20)  9;  Summer 
clothing,  pricing  for  goods  not  sold 
In  March  explained  by  OPA  in  No. 
142  (20)  9;  Winter,  pricing  formula 
being  prepared  (23)   24 

Sweatbands.  price  maximum  set  on  sub- 
stitute type  (24)   39 

Uniforms,  nonmilitary:  Curtailment 
asked  to  conserve  cloth  (5)  16;  Li- 
cense to  make  or  sell  not  necessary 
(6)  31;  ROTC,  state  units,  no  mate- 
rial priorities  granted  (12)  30 


CLOTHING— Continued. 
Women's  and  children's: 
Conservation  measures:  Simplification 
asked  by  Purchases  Division  reuse  of 
wool,  extreme  styles  to  be  outlawed 
(5)  16,  —  styles  changes  to  be  out- 
lawed by  WPB  order,  Guthrie's  state- 
ment (11)  10,  —  L-85  forbids  ex- 
tremes, freezes  present  styles,  provi- 
sions of  order,  illustrations   (15)   10, 

—  L-85  amended  to  include  fur  coats, 
other  provisior.s  (21)  28,  —  L-85 
amended  and  clarified  (17)  17,  — 
robes,  housecoats,  pajamas  etc.  re- 
stricted, simplified  (22)  23.  — under- 
wear restricted,  simplified   (20)   26 

Foundation  garments:  Conservation  of 
rubber  by  alteration  of  design  (5)  9; 
Elastic  fabric  use  cut  in  individual 
garments  to  spread  supply  in  L-90, 
L-90-a  (17)  15,  —  restrictions  re- 
laxed (25)  15;  Rubber  use  cut  (5) 
9;    (9)   25;    (10)    14 

Prices:  Fall  and  winter,  pegged  at  last 
season's  figures  by  No.   153    (22)    13, 

—  put  on  cost  plus  basis  if  price  can- 
not be  set  under  GMPR  (24)  25 

Wool:    Allocations,    (1)    2,    (1)     10.    (9) 
24,    (25)    24,   Price   computation    by 
seasonal    formula    outlined,    to    re- 
sult  in   consumer   savings    (25)    24; 
Scrap,  price  ceiling  established  sub- 
stitute use  noted  (18)   13,  —  priority 
reserves  for  use  of  military  (11)  11, — 
rejects  of  Services  may  be  used  for 
civilian  clothing   (26)    21;   Substitu- 
tion of  scrap,  mohair,  other  fabrics, 
mixing   (9)    24,    (6)    19,   (18)    13 
Work  clothing:  Priority  given  to  fabrics 
for.    cloth    per    garment    restricted, 
term  defined,  fabrics  listed  (21)   28; 
Prices  roll  back  at  wholesale  levels 
(23)   25;  Production  to  be  increased 
under  cotton  program  (20)   26;  War 
work  of  industry  noted   (2)   17 
COAL,  COKE,  AND  SOLID  FUELS:   (Anthra- 
cite   coal    only    is    indicated    especially) 
Briquette  definition  changed  in  amend- 
ment to  No.  21  (22)   16 
Industry    advisory    panel    named    by    OPA 

(4)   17 
Prices ' 
Anthracite,  contracts  calling  for   maxi- 
mums permitted   in  amendment  to 
No.    112    (15)    24,   —  maximums   at 
mines  established  (14)  20,  — seasonal 
discounts  eliminated  by  amendment 
to  No.  122  (16)   4,  —  service  charge 
report  required  monthly  (20)   14 
Bituminous  Coal  Commission  to  handle 
inquiries  on  No.  120  (12)  23  (20)   14, 
—  to  handle  compliance  with  price 
ceilings,  complaints  (21)   19 
Contracts,  adjustable  pricing,  permitted 
West    Virginia,    Pacific    Coast    com- 
panies (26)   15 
Established   for  types   not   sold   in   base 
period  in  amendment  to  No.  121  (25) 
21 
Freight   rate   increase   may   be  included 
(13)    (19);  Maximums  established  at 
Dec.  15-31  levels  in  No.  122,  dealers 
to  be  licensed  (18)  11,  —  established 
at  mines,  preparation  plants  in  No. 
120  (18)   11,  —  maximum  commer- 
cial, permitted  in  sale  to  New  York. 
New   Haven,  and   Hartford   Railroad 
(24)   21 
Premium  charge  permitted  Pennsylvania 
company  in  amendment  to  Regula- 
tion   No.    112     (16)     4,    —    granted 
Franklin-Lvkens  Coal  Co.,  exemption 
from  GMPR  refused   (20)   14 
Producers  shipping  to  own  docks  given 

aid  (22)   14 
Protest   procedure   modified   by   amend- 
ment to  No.  120   (21)    15 
Relief  granted  companies   (22)    12,    (22) 
14 
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COAL,  COKE  AND  SOLID  FUELS — Continued. 
Prices — Continued. 

Regulation  No.  122  to  be  amended  to  be 

more  inclusive   (20)    15 
Retail  prices,  Akron  increase  refused  (16) 
4;   District  of  Columbia  increase  re- 
fused (13)   19,  —  to  be  held  at  Jan- 
uary   16   level,   reduced    25   cents    a 
ton    (4)    17,  —   held   at  Dec.   15-31 
levels,     adjustment    procedure     (4) 
17,    (9)    9,  • —  rises  to  be  prevented 
by    cooperation    between    OPA    and 
Bituminous  Coal  Division  (12)  23 
Protective  storage  (See  Transportation  be- 
low) 
Transportation: 

Changed  from  water  to  rail  by  ODT  be- 
cause of  submarines  (16)   26 
Costs  to  New  England,  New  York  to  be 
absorbed    by    United    States,    main 
features  of  program  outlined  (21)  16 
Great  Lakes  movement   curbed   to  pro- 
vide ore  facilities  (22)   9 
Rail  movements  of  310,000  tons  a  week 

set  as  New  England  goal   (20)   28 
Rise   allowed   in   coastwise   rate   from   2 

cities  (17)  5 
Shortage:  Consumers  warned  to  change' 
to  coal  from  oil  furnaces  (16)  13, 
(22)  22,  (23)  11,  —  urged  to  buy 
coal  immediately  by  Leon  Henderson 
(15)  18,  (20)  28;  Chemical  produc- 
ers permitted  to  build  up  inven- 
tories by  amendment  to  P-89,  part 
of  accumulation  drive  (26)  22;  In- 
ventories should  be  built  up  by  large 
tiki's  Industry  Operations  says,  re- 
strictions relaxed  (7)  27;  Stockpiling 
urged  by  Nelson  to  release  strain  in 
fall  (20)  23;  Poster  of  Bituminous 
Coal  Commission  "Buy  Coal  Now" 
(22)  9;  Price  regulations  amended 
to  encourage  storing  by  States, 
cities  (22)  14 
COAL  BURNERS  (See  Plumbing  and  Heating 

Equipment — Heating ) 
COAST  GUARD   (9)    25    (See  also  references 

under  War  Department) 
COATINGS    (See   also  Titanium,   Lithopone, 
Cobalt,  Aluminum;   Fats  and  Oils;   Pig- 
ments; Naval  Stores;   Bronze — Ink  Prod- 
ucts; Ilmenite) 
Black-out  paint,  specifications  to  eliminate 

strategic  materials  (3)   19 
Camouflage  infrared  paint  may  be  manu- 
factured  through   June    (23)    9 
Cellulose,  ethyl,  allocation  control  estab- 
lished (25)  15 
Cobalt  nickel  oxide  may  be  used  in  ground 
coat  frit,  amendment  to  M-39-b  (24)  9 
Industry  committees:   Technical  subcom- 
mittee of  technical  coatings  commit- 
tee discusses  problems  of  small  busi- 
ness (2)    11,  —  further  material  cuts 
(11)  13 
Metal  working  machinery,  fancy  painting, 
finishing  forbidden   in  L-108    (18)    23 
Enamel,  glass  container  top  use  limited  to 
save  tung  oil,  resins,  solvents  in  M-116 
(15)    4,  —  banned  from  ends  of  tin 
cans,  military  uses  noted    (13)    6 
Oil    paints    and    varnishes,    price    ceiling, 
temporary,  set  on  manufacturers,  in- 
vestigation continues    (17)    8 
Pencil    finishing,    those    permitted    listed 

(20)   15 
Resins,    natural,    use    limited,    sources    of, 
uses  of.  possible  substitutes  (16)   18, — 
restriction  on  use  in  civilian  goods  re- 
moved  (23)   26 
Shellac;   Import  ban  extended   to   (12)    8; 
Stock  frozen,  uses  m  records  limited 
to  30  percent,  sources  of  civilian  and 
military  uses  noted  (16)   18 
Solvents,     aromatic     petroleum,     priority 
order  M-150  diverts  to  war  use  (22)  25 
Steel  drums,  restriction  on  organic  binders 
and  pigments  announced  in  M-158,  to 
conserve  materials  (23)   11 
Toys,  paint  on  banned   (14)   9;   ban  post- 
poned to  June  30   (15)   7 
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Traffic,  chrome  yellow  to  be  conserved  by 
new  specifications  (7)  14,  (12)  10,  — 
specifications  discussed  at  meeting  of 
industry  committee,  strategic  mate- 
rials to  be  eliminated  (3)  19 
COCOA,    COCOA    BEANS,    PRODUCTS     (See 

Food) 
COCOANUT  OIL  (See  Fats  and  Oils) 
COFFEE  (See  also  Machinery  and  Equipment, 
Industrial — Food) 
Additional  quotas  granted  to  war  areas  (22) 
29;    Distribution   restricted,    deliveries 
cut   to   75   percent,  shipping  shortage 
cited  M-135,  M-135-a,  provisions   (18) 
24;  Imports,  Brazilian  ship  recall  will 
not  hamper  WPB  says,  stocks  adequate 
(11)  21, — roasters  offered  aid  of  WPB  in 
disposing  of  excess  (19)   19;  Importers 
may  add  insurance  to  price  maximums 
(19)    23;    Importing   procedure    under 
M-63  for   contracts-  made  before  July 
2,    outlined    by    WPB,    BEW    (26)    20; 
Machinery  (See  Machinery  and  Equip- 
ment, Industrial)  Pan-American  Coffee 
Bureau  approves  OPA  action    (1)    31; 
Price  ceiling  clarified  by  revised  sched- 
ule,  OPA   policy    (5)    24,   —   schedule 
clarified  (1)   24;  Roaster's  green  inven- 
tory   limited   to  2   months'   supply   in 
M-135   (19)    15 
Chemical    byproducts    from    ovens,    price 
levels  extended    (12)    25;   price  ceiling 
established   (5)   14,  —  revised  for  cer- 
grades    (6)     16 
COLLEGE  PARTICIPATION  IN  WAR  EFFORT 

(See   Educational   Matters) 
COLORS   (See  Pigments,  Coatings) 
COMBAT    VEHICLES:    Production    increase, 
President's  statement  on  (26)  1,  —  goals 
for   1942    (2)    3;    Tanks,   auto   industry's 
conversion   discussed    (2)    7,   —   M-4   in 
mass     production,     plants     being     con- 
structed (10)  7,  —  manufacture  by  con- 
struction machinery  industry  considered 
(1)    5,  —  priority  ratings  must  be  ob- 
tained under  PRP  (12)  6 
COMMERCE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  (9)  6,  (10)  1, 
(21)  32 
Census,  Bureau  of   (5)   9,  (22)   22 
Foreign  and   Domestic  Commerce,  Bureau 

of  (10)  19 
Standards,  Bureau  of  (9)   6 
COMMODITY     EXCHANGE     ADMINISTRA- 
TION  (See  Agriculture,  Department  of) 
COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION    (See 

Agriculture,  Department  of) 
COMMUNICATIONS    (See   also   Radio    Com- 
munications; Telephone,  Telegraph) 
OPM  office  to  plan  for  needs  of  radio,  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  industries  (1)   32 
COMMUNITY  FACILITIES  ACT  (9)  31 
COMPLIANCE: 

Price  regulations:  Provisions,  penalties 
noted  (18)  6,  —  affirmation  no  longer 
require  (11)  21;  Iron  and  steel  scrap, 
drive  on  to  end  violations  (17)  8,  — 
violators  penalized  (21)  20,  (4)  15; 
Lead  scrap  violators  denounced  by  OPA 
(10)  24;  Scrap  dealers  to  be  licensed, 
warned  of  penalties  of  violation  (19) 
23;  Wastepaper  violator  exposed  (1)  22 
Priorities:  Aluminum  violation  penalized 
(2)  22,  (6)  28,  (6)  11,  (7)  4,  (15)  8, 
(16)  15,  (18)  23,  (20)  22,  —  Central 
Pattern  and  Foundry  Co.  permitted 
to  fill  war  orders  (6)  11;  Authority  of 
WPB  to  inspect  for  upheld  by  Chicago 
court  (11)  15;  Chemicals  violators  pen- 
alized (17)  15;  Chrome  violators  pen- 
alized (18)  23;  Construction  violators 
penalized  (13)  9,  —  industries  to  be 
surveyed  (21)  23;  Copper  fabricators 
to  be  surveyed  by  FTC  for  WPB  (4) 
10,  —  studies  continued  extended  to 
dealers  (12)  4;  Electric  project,  coop- 
erative, halted  for  (8)  8;  General 
Motors  warned  (18)  23;  Laundry  equip- 
ment manufacturer  penalized  (6)  16; 
Legal  action  taken  (7)  5;  Petroleum 
violation  of  Bel-Air  Oil  Co.  penalized 


COMPLIANCE — Continued. 

(20)  21;  Race  track  in  N.  J.,  no  viola- 
tion found  (16)  27;  Rum  companies 
of  Puerto  Rico  penalized  for  (19)  29; 
Survey  reveals  \iolation,  actions  taken 
noted  (15)  8;  Second  War  Poweis  Act 
to  be  used  where  necessary  (14)  32; 
Silverware  industry  studied  (21)  23; 
Talon,  Inc.,  penalized  for  failing  to 
report  inventories  accurately  (16)  15; 
Textile  violators  penalized  (15)  8;  War- 
time violations,  first  discovered  (16) 
15;    Wool  violator  penalized   (17)    13 

Production      Requirements      Plan,      check 

planned  by  WPB  (26)  23 
Rationing  Regulations:  Penalties  for  viola- 
tion noted  (14)  21;  Gasoline  violators 
penalized  (25)  16;  Tire  regulations, 
legal  action  taken  (8)  13,  (11)  19; 
Violators  penalized  (12)  15,  (13)  11, 
(14)  18,  (16)  11,  (17)'24;  Survey  to 
Nation-wide  check  rationing  compli- 
ance (5)  11 
Rent   regulations,    investigation    instituted 

by  OPA  (18)   10 
Requisitioning,  Lenox  Motor's  junk   stock 
commandeered    after   refusal    of    WPB 
offer   (19)    31 
CONCRETE  REINFORCING  BARS   (See  Iron 

and  Steel — Products) 
CONGRESS    OF    INDUSTRIAL    ORGANIZA- 
TIONS   (See    War    Labor   Board;    Labor; 
Production  Drive) 
CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTORS.  Camps  estab- 
lished under  direction  of  Forest  Service 
(23)  21 
CONSERVATION  (See  Aluminum;  Antifreeze; 
Antimony;    Burlap;    Cadmium;    Chromi- 
um;   Critical    Materials:    Coatings;    Cop- 
per; Dyes;  Educational  Matters;  Fats  and 
Oils;   'Iron    and    Steel;     Lead;    Leather; 
Nickel;   Paper;   Petroleum;   Power;   Rub- 
ber;   Salvage;    Simplification;    Substitu- 
tion; Sugar;  Tires;  Titanium;  Transpor- 
tation— Motor,    Rail;    Tin;    Wire,    Wool; 
Zinc) 
CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY  (See  also  Hous- 
ing;   Machinery  and  Equipment,  Indus- 
trial ) 
Amusement    building    halted    except    that 
noted,  equipment  to   be  requisitioned 

(21)  23 

Civilian,  suspended  for  duration  with  few 

exceptions  (15)   1;   (15)  4 
Conversion  to  war  work  outlined  (16)   13 
Farm  buildings,  county  war  boards  to  pass 

on  specification  (19)  29 
L-41  interpreted  and  clarified  (24)  14 
Noncritical  materials  released  from  restric- 
tions of  L-63  (26)  23 
Priorities:    Ratings,  extension  by  building 
contractors  facilitated  by  new  form  of 
order  (10)  29;  Violators  suspended  from 
benefits  (13)  9 
Projects,  placards  issued  by  WPB  to  be  dis- 
played on  authorized  (19)  12 
Survey  of  all  started  since  April  for  com- 
pliance (21)  23 
CONSTRUCTION  PLANT,  Curbed  except  for 
essentials,   material  to  go   to   munitions 
(22)  1 
CONSUMERS  DIVISION  (See  Price  Adminis- 
tration, Office  of) 
CONSUMERS   GOODS   AND  SERVICES    (See 
also  Athletic  Equipment;  Automotive  In- 
dustry;  Baby  Carriages;   Bedding  Indus- 
try; Bicycles;  Cooking  Equipment;  Clean- 
ing Industry;   Clothing;   Cosmetics;   Cost 
of  Living;  Church  Goods;  Diary  Industry; 
Distilling  Industry;  Educational  Matters; 
Electrical    Appliances,    Supplies,    Flash- 
lights; Floor  Coverings;  Food;  Furniture; 
Hairpins;    Health   and   Medical   Matters; 
Housewares;  Housing;  Inflation;  Jewelry; 
Laundry    Equipment;    Motion    Pictures; 
Musical  Instruments;   Office  Equipment; 
Phonographs;     Plumbing    and    Heating; 
Printing  and  Publishing  Industry;  Radio; 
Razors;     Refrigerator    Industry;    Sewing 
Machines;    Soap;     Shoes;     Tires;     Type- 
writer Industry;  Toys;  Vacuum  Cleaner 
Industry. 


•    VICTORY   • 


Jan.  1-June  30,  1942 


CONSUMERS  GOODS  AND  SERVICES— Con. 
Changes  to  be  ielt  soon  in  food,  clothing, 

transportation,  housing  (24)    16 
Conversion  from  oil  to  coal  burning  heat- 
ing units  advised,  suggestions  offered 
(16)   13;   (23)    11 
Conversion  to  war  work  forecast  by  Nel- 
son   (15)     1,    5, —  aided    by    Modified 
Production  Requirement  Plan  (5)  5, — 
anticipated   (1)   5 
Credit   control    strengthened,    Henderson's 

comment  (19)   18 
Copper     banned    from     100-odd     products 

(19)   9 
Durable  Goods  production,   1939  and   1942 

compared   (chart)    (11)    1 
Import  control  extended  to  include   (23)   6 
Iron  and  steel  banned  from  400,  products 
listed   (19)    1.  8,  9,  —  saved  by  produc- 
tion cut  (chart)    (14)   1 
Price  ceilings  on  household  appliances,  pro- 
tection of  (chart)    (13)   1 
Price  ceiling  on  services  explained  in  ques- 
tions  and   answers   (26)    9,  —  scope  of 
order,     problems,     details     (26)      8,  — 
explained  to  trade  (26)   8 
Price  control;  GMPR  established,  exempted 
items   noted    (18)    1-4-5-6.   —   "What 
Housewives  Should  Know  About  Price 
Control"     (18)     7,  —  Consumers     ad- 
vised  to  learn   control   methods   work 
with  retailers,  3-point  guide  (18)  7.  — 
price  ceilings  of  GMPR.   computation, 
posting,  etc.   (19)    21,    (20)   9,   (20)    10, 
(21)   14.  (21)   12.  13,  (26)    14 
Production  of  those  using  strategic  metals 

to  be  suspended — Nelson  (15)   1 
Standard  of  living,  arms  will  be  delivered 
on   schedule   though   reduction   in  re- 
sults— Henderson  (9)   1 
CONSUMER  INFORMATION   CENTERS   (See 

Educational  Aspects) 
CONTAINERS  (See  also  Burlap;  Dairy  Indus- 
try; Coatings;  Cotton — Osnaburg;  Iron 
and  Steel — Drums;  Tin) 
Bags:  Argentina  allocates  funds  for  sack 
factory  (3)  28;  Burlap  allocation  in- 
creased (8)  7;  Conversion  of  floor  cov- 
erings industry  to  make  suggested  (9) 
29,  —  cotton  "textiles  to  osnaburg  for 
noted  (17)  17;  Cotton  industry  prom- 
ises production,  needs  noted  (8)  28; 
Engineers  Corps'  purchases  of  sandbag 
material  noted  (9)  10;  Price  ceilings 
established  on  cotton,  burlap  (22)  13; 
Prices,  markups  on  resales  of  new  set 
(26),  17;  Paper  shipping  sacks,  price 
schedule  on  paper  products  applies 
(10)  23,  —  price  maximums  suggested 
to  encourage  conservation  (14)  24'.  Pri- 
ority to  speed  production  for  farm, 
chemicals  issued  (11)  11,  —  A-2  ap- 
plicable to  balance  of  agricultural 
orders  (12)  11.  —  M-107  amended  to 
Include  other  than  agricultural  for  cot- 
ton (18)  12;  Resales  of  cotton  and  bur- 
lap, markups  adjusted  in  amendment 
to  No.  151  (26)  17;  Secondhand,  price 
changes  In  regulations  (21)  19,  — 
hardship  cases  caused  by  price  ceiling 
may  apply  for  relief  (4)  21,  —  maxi- 
mums for  all  types  established  (13) 
22.  —  premium  allowed  dealers  by 
amendment  to  No.  55  (19)  28,  — 
Stocks  of  manufacturers  cannot  be  re- 
placed from  burlap  reserve  (11)  11; 
Substitutes  for  burlap,  cotton  impera- 
tive for  farm  uses,  paper,  wood  sug- 
gested (2)  26;  Sugar  bags,  price  set  for 
New  Orleans  firm  (11)  22;  Wool,  mills 
return  to  growers,  more  needed  (9)  25 
Bottles  (See  Closures,  Glass  below) 
Boxes:    Canning   industry   allowed   3   types 

(22)  11.  —  stockpile  accumulation 
permitted  (13)  29,  —  Services'  canned 
food  must  be  provided  with  export 
boxes  (16)  13;  Industry  meeting  post- 
poned (15)  32.  (16)  11;  Paper  conserva- 
tion by  specification  changes  asked  by 
WPB  (11)  27,  —  hosiery  industry  asked 
to  alter  packing  methods  (6)  19,  — 
shoe,  manufacturers  need   not  supply 

(23)  25 


CONTAINERS — Continued. 

Chemicals  industry,  operating  supplies  rat- 
ing includes  all  kinds  (14)   13  (See  also 
Bags  above,  Drums  below) 
Cans:  Beer,  ham,  coffee  cans  made  by  Feb- 
ruary 11  deliverable  until  May  31  (9) 
26;  Blackplate,  electrolytic,  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  tin,  suitable  foods  listed 
(25)    13;    Elimination   of,  substitution 
of  other  forms  of  preservation  asked 
(19)  29;  "Goal"  canning  promised  ade- 
quate supply,  others  restricted  (5)   23; 
Home  or  institutional  canning    deliv- 
eries not  restricted  (9)    26;  Limited  to 
21  varieties  of  soup,  sizes  limited  (15) 
15;    Machinery,   leased,    users    entitled 
to  owners'  priority  on  repair  and  main- 
tenance P-115   (14)    4;    Manufacturers 
requested  to   make   advance   appoint- 
ments   with    WPB     (10)     31;     Plants, 
closed,  hampered  by  tin  priorities  own- 
ers urged  to   communicate  with   WPB 
(21)   5;  Priority  order  modified  to  per- 
mit packing  of  some  "secondary  prod- 
ucts vegetables"  (10)  27;  Priority  raised 
to  increase   1942   pack  by   amendment 
*     to  P-115   (26)    21,  —  M-81  suspended 
to  permit   sale   of  special   and   nones- 
sential cans    (8)    11;    Products   which 
may   be  canned,   tin  quantities  listed 
(7)   7;  Repairs  and  expansion,  priority 
rating  to  meet  essential  needs,  prod- 
ucts  included   excluded   noted    (7)    6; 
Repairs,  maintenance  adequate  supplies 
promised    (5)    23;   Service   needs   to  be 
met    first    manufacturers    told    (7)    6; 
Size  restrictions  modified  to  permit  use 
of  those  already  made    (10)    16;   Steel 
plate   allocation   may   be   cut    (1)    8; 
Tin  use  cut  urged   (24)    9;    (11)    8,  — 
Cut  orders   (7)   6;   (5)   6;   (6)   9,  —  re- 
strictions   applying    only    those    made 
specifically  for  industry  (1)  8,  —  sub- 
stitutes for  noted  (7)  7;   (25)   13;   (26) 
90 
Closures:   Bottle  caps,  blackplate  use  cur- 
tailed,   tin    prohibited    (14)     11,    (23) 
18,  —  Production  restricted  (17)   13,  — 
cork    disk    amendment    to    M-104    re- 
scinded  (18)   24;  Enamel,  M-116  post- 
poned to  April  30  (17)   17,  —  limited 
to  save  materials  (15)   4;   (13)   6 
Conversion,   Switch   to   ammunition   boxes 

asked  (1)   5   (See  also  Bags) 
Cosmetics,  Simplification  to  save  materials 
(26)  12;  Saving  urged  to  conserve  metal 
(18)   17  (See  also  Tubes  below) 
Dairy    products,    reduction    in    paperboard 

uses  asked    (19)   29 
Drums  and  barrels,  steel:   Coatings  mate- 
rials   used    restricted    (23)     11;    Price 
schedules  modified  for  secondhand  (2) 
14,  —  adjusted  by  modification  of  No. 
43  (6)   13  (See  also  Egg  cases  below) 
Egg  cases:   Licenses  necessary  to  sell  used 
(26)   15;  Price  ceilings  set  on  used  (9) 
17,  (.17)   11 
Farm,    seasonal    wocdboxes,    baskets,    etc., 
given   special   price  formula   given   in 
No.    160    (24)    26    (See  also  Bags;    Egg 
Cases  above) 
Food:      Manufacturers     and     distributors 
asked  to  promote  paper  salvage  (4)  28; 
Nonmetal  manufacturers  get  A-l-c  for 
ferrous    materials    (21)    28    (See    also 
Cans  above,  Glass  below 
Freon  cylinders,  return  asked   in  order  to 

package  new  production  (1)   15 
Glass:  Simplification,  "stock"  sizes,  lighter 
weights  ordered  to  conserve    (20)    23; 
(2)  25  (See  also  Closures  above) 
Pails   and   tubs:    Steel,   paint,   used,   price 
maximums  set  (24)  28;  Wooden,  manu- 
facture encouraged  by  amendment  to 
L-30    permitting    use    of   metal    parts 
(24)   14 
Petroleum     and     oil,     cans,     lithographed, 
manufactured  before  February  11  may 
be  delivered  until  April  30    (See   also 
Drums  above)    (9)    26 
Steel,  substitution   imperative  WPB  warns 

(21)    28 
Tubes:    Banned   for   food,   cosmetics,    per- 
mitted uses  noted  (14)  19;  substitutes 


CONTAINERS — Continued . 

for  new  tin  sought   (11)    13;   Tin  use 
prohibited  in  all  but  specific  products 
(14)  19  (See  also  Cosmetics) 
CONTRACTS   (See  also  Financial  Matters) 
Analysis  shows  wider  spreading  since  Pearl 
Harbor    (20)    5;    Authority   for    award 
given  local  Army  procurement  officers 
(1)    16;   Auditing  of  defense  contrac- 
tors' books   (15)    2:    Cost  determining 
methods   and   principles   explained    in 
pamphlet  of  WPB  (19)  15;  China  sales 
on  simplified  in  amendment  to  No.  116 
(22)     15;    GMPR.    armament    sold    to 
U.  S.  excluded    (21)    14,  —  emergency 
purchases     of    Government     excluded 
from  (26)  9,  —  all  contracts  exempted 
(20)    12  —  provision  relating  to  sales 
to  War  and  Navy  effective  July  1  (21) 
14;    Open-end   renegotiation    provided 
to  promote  subcontracting,  speed  (21) 
22;    Negotiated  preferred  over  bidding 
systeni,  ordered  by  Nelson,  advantages 
of  outlined  (10)   5;  Review  system  be- 
ing set  up  in  WPB,  policies  outlined  by 
MacKeachie  to  Senate  Committee  In- 
vestigating National  Defense  Program 
(7)    24,  —  now   in  progress,   promises 
savings  Nelson  reports,  costs  drop  as 
mass    output   starts    (18)     16;    United 
Nations,  (Iceland,  Czech.  Free  French, 
Turkish)   orders  are  "defense"   (19)    13 
CONVERSION  (See  also  Athletic  Equipment; 
Automotive       Industry;       Construction; 
Containers;     Cooking    Equipment;    Dis- 
tilling   Industry;    Electrical    Appliances; 
Floor     Coverings;     Furniture;     Jewelry: 
Labor — Unemployment;   Laundry  Equip- 
ment; Machinery  and  Equipment,  Indus- 
trial; Musical  Instruments,  Office  Equip- 
ment;   Outboard   Motors:    Phonographs; 
Plumbing      and      Heating     Equipment; 
Razor     Blades;      Refrigerator     Industry; 
Sewing  Machines:   Typewriter  Industry; 
Toys;  Vacuum  Cleaner  Industry) 
Authority  for  initiating  in  WPB  noted  by 
Nelson  in  press  conference  (4)  4;  Dies 
and  bullet  punches  being  made  by  soft- 
drink  dispenser  manufacturer   (8)   25; 
Increasing  speed  is  needed  for  victory 
Nelson  says  in  statement  (7)   1;  "Pro- 
duction   concentration"    outlined    (7) 
10,  —  initiated  in  stove  industry  (20) 
1;  Production  increase  drive  to  utilize 
(1)  5;   (8)   5;  Production  burden  must 
be  shared  with  new  plants  Nelson  says 
(20)   4;   Progress  reports,  monthly,  or- 
dered by  Nelson,  text  of  letter  (11)   15; 
Small  manufacturers,  modified  PRP  to 
aid,  details  of  plan  (5)   5;  Success  of, 
noted  in  story  of  converted  fan  factory 
making   gun   turrets   improvisation  of 
machinery  noted  (8)  25 
CONVEYOR    MACHINERY     (See    Machinery 

and  Equipment.  Industrial) 
COOKING   EQUIPMENT: 

Appliances,   iron   and   steel   limits  of  L-23 

(18)  25 
Conversion  possibilities  discussed,  possi- 
bility of  concentrating  civilian  pro- 
duction. Army  field  equipment  to  be 
manufactured  (1)  5;  Production  con- 
centration becomes  effective  (20)  1,  21 
Critical  materials  use  cut  50  percent  (14)  5 
Industry  panel.  OPA  members  listed  (1)  18 
Stoves:  Ban  on  use  of  already-fabricated 
bright  parts  lifted  (7)  25;  Electric 
range  stocks  frozen  by  provision  of 
L-23-b  (19)  13;  Gas  stoves  may  be 
sold  to  distributors  only  on  A-10  or 
higher  (17)  16;  Production  concentra- 
tion confines  manufacture  to  small 
plants  (20)  1.  21,  —  amount  of  labor 
freed  for  war  work  shown  in  chart 
(20)  1;  Prices  on  new  models  of  Sam- 
uel Stamping  and  Enameling  Co.  set 
(25)  18,  —  set  for  Newark  Stove  Co.'s 
new  models  (24)  27.  —  ceiling  estab- 
lished at  retail,  wholesale  level  (13) 
1,  —  established,  specifications  frozen, 
application  for  change  may  be  made 
(1)  18;  Production  practices  to  be 
watched  (1)  13 
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•    INDEX    • 


COPPER  (See  also  Labor,  Brass,  Bronze  Sal- 
vage— Cans) 
Civilian  requirements  to   be  cut  further — 
Batt    (14)    25,   —  restrictions   revised 

(14)  25 

Conservation  by  reduction  of  use  in  con- 
sumers' goods  (1)  14,  (2)  8,  (3)  21, 
(4)  12,  (4)  13,  (5)  7,  (8)  9,  (9)  22, 
(11)  5,  (12)  5,  (12)  10,  (13)  5,  (13)  6; 
(13)    7,   (14)   4,   (14)    6,   (14)    7,   (14)    9, 

(15)  4,  (22)  22,  (23)  10,  (23)  9,  (24) 
12,  (25)  11,  —  by  banning  from  all  but 
essential  automotive  parts,  permitted 
uses  listed  (19)  6,  —  banning  from  13 
plumbing  fixtures  (15)  14,  —  by  ban- 
ning from  100  more  civilian  products 

(19)  9 

Electrolytic,  brass  scrap  price  ceiling  al- 
tered to  aid  production  (16)  25,  — 
price  schedule  No.  20  amended  to  meet 
shortage   (6)   20 

Farm  equipment  needs  noted  (1)  14 

Frozen  stocks  to  be  used  in  making  weap- 
ons, Government  to  purchase  or  requi- 
sition (20)   22 

Health  supplies  exempted  from  restrictions 
of  M-9-C  (3)   29 

Imports:  Control  established  in  M-63  (23) 
9,  —  ore  ban  lifted  (12)  8,  —  private, 
priorities  control  established  (2)  9,  — 
refined,  import  ban  extended  to  (12)  8 

Jewelry  industry  given  41  days  to  use  up 
gold  or  sliver  plated  or  alloyed  (15)  7 

Latin-American  mines  to  receive  large  sup- 
plies for  maintenance  and  operation 
(8)   8 

Mills,  parts  suppliers  get  A-l-c  to  replenish 
stock  (20)  22,  —  priorities  granted  on 
repair  and  maintenance  supplies  (7) 
15 

PD-189,  deadline  of  Feb.  9  set  for  receipt 
of  (6)  9 

Prices :  Lists  of  leading  brass  and  wire  mills 
frozen  in  No.  10  (25)  23;  premiums  to 
be  allowed  for  over-quota  production 
(7)  14;  Schedule  No.  15  amended  to 
change  premiums  on  small  lots,  fea- 
tures noted   (3)    10 

Priorities:  Compliance  In  plants  to  be  de- 
termined by  survey  of  FTC  for  WPB 
(4)  10;  Control  order  extended  2  weeks 
(1)  12;  Rating  of  A-10  or  higher  re- 
quired for  sale  by  mills,  warehouses  or 
foundries  (7)  27,  —  rating  revoked 
(10)  8;  Restrictions  of  M-9-c  ban  from 
100  civilian  products  (18)  9,  —  M-9-c 
must  be  obeyed  Nelson  warns  (1)  9,  — 
users  of  copper  or  alloys  in  articles  on 
list  A  of  M-9-c  violate  law  if  PD-189 
not  filed    (3)    19 

Production  increase  from  mines,  program 
announced  (10)   27 

Railroads:  Allocated  to  for  maintenance 
(6)  22,  —  essential  needs  to  be  filled 
(10)   27 

Sheeting  stock   requisitioned  from  plumb- 
ing manufacturer   (15)   9 
"Shipments  of  foundry  limited  to  A-l-k  or 
higher  (19)   16 

Scrap:  Brass  making  uses  noted  (2)  9; 
Prices,  premiums  on  sorted  increase 
in  amendment  to  No.  20,  other  pro- 
vision (19)  23,  —  premiums  for  spe- 
cial-purpose may  be  paid  by  4  com- 
panies (10)  23,  —  premium  granted  for 
certain  uses  revoked  (20)  11,  —  higher- 
than-ceiling  prices  permitted  3  chemi- 
cal firms  for  special  products  (3)  11,  — 
Priorities:  M-9-b  modified  (19)  19;  ex- 
tended (14)  25,  —  revised  (2)  9. — 
compliance  studies  extended  to  dealers, 
foundries,  melters  (12)  4,  Railroad 
scrap,  conversion  into  new  products  of 
same  types,  exempted  from  price  sched- 
ule No.  20  (12)  19,  Tinned  scrap,  segre- 
gation ordered  to  provide  precipitation 
supply  in  California  (13)  27 

Screen,  stocks  frozen  by  amendment  to 
M-9-c  (15)   11 

Warehouses:  deliveries  explained  (8)   6,  — 
rating  revoked  (10)  8 
COPRA,    Brought   under    terms    of    General 

Imports  Order  No.  1  (3)  18 
CORDAGE  (See  Fibers) 


CORK;  Conservation  by  cutting  use  in  con- 
sumers'   goods    (8)    9,    (14)    9,    (23)     10, 
(17)  14,  (25)  11;  Industry  committee  dis- 
cusses shipping  problems,  inventories,  etc. 
(4)   29;  Imports  brought  under  priority 
control  (13)  7 
CORN  (See  Chemicals — Alcohol,  ethyl;  Food) 
CORUNDUM  (See  Abrasives) 
COSMETICS:  Containers  should  be  saved  to 
conserve  metal  (18)  17;  Tin  use  in  tubes 
prohibited    (14)     19;    Essentiality    being 
studied  (21)  10;  Simplification  of  shades, 
odors,  containers  being  studied  by  WPB 
(26)    12;  Substitutes  must  be  found  for 
mannitol,  sorbitol,  other  materials   (24) 
12 
COST  OF  LIVING  (See  Food;  Inflation;  Shoes; 
Clothing;     Utilities;     Rent;     Consumers 
Goods  and  Service  Price  Regulations) 
Consumer  Information  Centers  set  up  to 

help  in  keeping  down  (3)  20 
District  of  Columbia  center  opened  to  give 
advice  on  prices,  shortages,  substitu- 
tion, conservation  (5)  31 
General  Maximum  Price  Regulation:  Ceil- 
ings put  on  price  for  duration    (18) 
1-4-5-6;    Commodities,   pricing   meth- 
ods    outlined      (26)      14;      Consumers 
should    learn   control   methods,   work 
with  retailers,  3-point  guide — Hender- 
son   (18)    7,    (21)    13:    Questions    and 
answers  on  (18)   7;   (23)  32;  Price  lists 
on    items   must    be   filed    with    price 
boards,  displayed  publicly  (20)   10,  — 
date  of  filing  extended  to  July  1   (21) 
14,  —  statements  of  retailers  (19)   21, 
(26)    14,    (20)    9,   (21)    12-13: 
Henderson's  testimony  before  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  wages,  sales 
taxes,  income   taxes,  compulsory  sav- 
ings (20)   14 
Inflationary   gap    between    1942    individual 
incomes  (chart)  (16)  1,  —  explained  by 
Ginsburg  (16)  4 
Labor  union  policy  committee  formed  by 

OPA  (26)   27 
Rise   halted   for   first   time   since   1940  "as 
result  of  GMPR,  Henderson's  comment 

(25)  1,  —  in  World  War  I  and  n  com- 
pared (chart)   (18)  1 

Stabilization  aim  of  OPA  and  Agriculture  in 
administration  of  Price  Control  Act, 
Joint  statement  declares,  means  noted 
(6)  4 

President  warns  of  rise  in  address  (11)   25 

Wage  stabilization,  importance  of  as  factor 
noted  by  Davis  (20)  30 

Wool,  noted  as  factor,  Zl/2  percent  of  ex- 
penses (9)   10 
COTTON     (See    also    Containers;    Clothing; 
Bedding) 

Bagging:  Argentina  solves  surplus  by  es- 
tablishing sack  factory,  estimate  of 
last  season's  crop  (3)  28;  Prices  of 
fabrics,   markups   adjusted   on   resales 

(26)  17;  Purchase  orders  for  assigned 
A-2,  amended  to  include  other  than 
agricultural  uses  (18)  12;  Substitution 
by  use  of  wood,  paper  containers  sug- 
gested (2)  26  (See  also  Osnaburgs,  be- 
low) 

Bidding  procedure  adjusted  by  Navy  to 
OPA  sliding  scales   (2)    16 

Conversion  program  to  benefit  workers  by 
providing  plentiful  work  clothes  (20) 
26 

Duck:  Allocated  to  services,  essential  civil- 
ian needs  (10)  13;  Enameling  duck 
order  may  be  filled  to  April  1,  uses  of 
noted  (9)  25;  Floor  coverings  industry 
conversion  to  make  suggested  to  relieve 
hardships  (5)  19,  (9)  29;  Order  lists 
covered  by  revised  or  new  preference 
ratings   to  be   submitted    (6)    28; 

Priorities  established,  all  but  light  to  go  to 
armed  forces  (3)  22,  —  procedure  for 
handling  rating  orders  changed  (22) 
23;  War  and  Navy  coordinate  pur- 
chases, plan  worked  out  by  WPB  (3)  22 

Egyptian,  restricted  to  war  orders,  sewing 
thread  (14)   25 

Grey  goods:  Memorandum  contracts,  set- 
tlement basis  explained  by  OPA  (2)  16; 
Prices,  ceiling  established   (17)    6,  — 
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schedule  reporting  requirement  broad- 
ened and  extended  (5)  25,  —  amended 
to  assist  production  of  Army  goods  to 
meet  specifications,  other  changes  (2) 
16.   —  violators  warned   (14)   24 

Llnters,  producers  and  chemicals  branch  to 
confer  (10)  5 

Long  staple:  Planting  program  noted  (3) 
28;  Production  to  be  encouraged  in 
1942  because  of  military  requirements 

(7)  18;  uses  of  noted  (3)   28 

Mills,  production  program  outlined,  com- 
mittees named,  suggestions  noted  (3) 
23 

Mosquito  netting,  premium  for  production 
of  Army  type  provided  in  amendment 
to  Schedule  No.  7  (4)  19 

Osnaburgs:  Conversion  of  industry  to  bag 
grade  forecast  (17)»  17,  Bag  grade  re- 
sales, rules  clarified  (25)  14;  Baling 
types  manufacture  allowed  if  made  on 
looms  outside  L-99  (19)  22;  Needed  for 
war,  agriculture  WPB  says  (22)  13; 
Seconds,  sheeting  irregulars  may  be 
sold  at  mills  (23)  24 

Price  ceiling  lowered  under  provision  oi  No. 
35  (22)  13,  —  revised  and  maximums 
set  for  clean,  uses  noted  (4)  13  (See 
also  Bagging  above) 

Price  ceilings,  Bag  fabrics,  markups  per- 
mitted (26)  17,  —  cover  entire  cotton 
industry  with  announcement  of  No.  118 

(17)  6,  —  changes  noted  (6)  28,  — 
"sliding  scale"  tables  extended,  affects 
No.  7,  No.  11,  No.  33,  No.  35,  No.  £9  (16) 
7 

Production:  Increase  promised  by  industry 

(8)  28;  Program  outlined  industry 
suggestions  noted   (3)   23 

Pulp,  Allocation  control  established  in 
M-157   (22)   22 

SXP  varieties,  seed  salable  to  growers  or 
Commodity  Credit  (5)  23,  —  reserved 
for  planting  by  WPB  (4)  11,  —  frozen 
in  3  States  pending  inspection  for 
planting  suitably  (8)  11,  —  uses  of 
noted  (4)  11,  (5)  23 

Tape  fabrics,  A-2  assigned  purchase  order 

(18)  25 

Textiles:  Conversion  of  floor  coverings  in- 
dustry to  textiles  suggested  (9)  29,  — 
conversion  to  manufacture  of  bag  os- 
naburg  and  sheeting  ordered  by  WPB 
(17)  17;  Flannel,  canton,  price  ceilings 
on  4  weights  adjusted  (21)  19;  Price 
ceilings,  imposed,  covers  rayon  mix- 
tures (11)  21,  —  may  not  be  increased 
by  escalator  clauses  (16)  6,  —  proces- 
sing costs  ceiling  noted,  method  of  cal- 
culating explained  (18)  12,  —  lowered 
by  permanent  ceilings  of  No.  127,  pro- 
visions (18)  12,  —  frozen  at  March 
levels,  sliding  scales  eliminated  (18) 
13.  —  jobbers  and  wholesalers  price  ad- 
justed in  amendment  to  No.  127   (19) 

20,  —  simplified  by  amendment  to  No. 
118  (20)  13,  —  "dollars-and-cents"  set 
for  8  leading  groups  in  No.  118  (21) 
19,  —  "dollars-and-cents,"  11  more 
groups  brought  under,  other  chr 

in  No.  118  (24)  25,  —  products  and  fin- 
ished goods  regulations  No.  118  and  No. 
127  correlated  (24)  29,  —  Poplins,  price 
schedule  groupings  changed   (7)   21 

Tickings,  woven,  price  ceiling  established 
in  amendment  to  No.  35   (18)    15 

Twine,  wholesalers  and  jobbers  exempted 
from  ceiling  price  by  amendment  to 
Price  Schedule  No.  33  (4)   19 

Waste,  mill,  price  provisions  of  GMPR  ap- 
ply (25)   21 

Yarn,  combed  and  carded:  Percentage  re- 
served for  Services  under  M-155  (22) 
22;  Price  schedule  No.  7  amended  to 
assist  production  of  Army  goods  to 
meet  specifications,  other  changes  (2) 
16,  —  revised  (6)  28,  —  premium  above 
established  maximum  prices  may  not 
be  collected  on  quality  difference  OPA 
says  (6)  28,  —  No.  7  amended,  changed, 
date  of  effect  of  export  provisions  (7) 

21.  —  amended  to  require  buyer  to  pay 
freight    on   "stock-yarn"   from   ware- 
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houses   (11)    27,  —  No.  7  amended  to 
_allow  for  loss  in  weight  in  processing 
~(20)    15;    —   Services   to  get   sufficient 
quantities,  mills  required  to  set  aside 
by  M-155  (22)  23 
COUNTY   DEFENSE   BOARDS    (See   Agricul- 
ture, Department  of) 
CRAMER,  LAURENCE  W.:  Commends  action 
of  Heil  Co.  in  ending  racial  discrimina- 
tion   (19)    31 
CRANES  (See  Machinery  and  Equipment,  In- 
dustrial) 
CREDIT.  CONSUMER   (See  Inflation) 
CRITICAL  MATERIALS  (See  also  Aluminum; 
Antimony;   Brass;   Cadmium;   Chemicals; 
Chrome;   Coatings;  Cobalt;  Copper;   Fats 
and  Oils:   Iron  and  Steel;   Lead;   Magne- 
sium;    Manganese;     Nickel;     Petroleum; 
Power;  Rubber; ,  Salvage;  Tin;  Titanium; 
Wax;   Wool;   Zinc) 
Allocations  to  Farming  Equipment  Indus- 
try   (1)    14,    —   to  Latin   America    (3) 
31,   (15)    7 
Conservation  (See  also  Athletic  Equipment; 
Automotive  Industry;   Baby  Carriages; 
Baking  Industry;  Bicycles;  Civilian  De- 
fense— Air  Raid  Precautions,  Incendi- 
ary Bombs;  Caskets:  Coatings;   Church 
Goods:  Clothing;  Cosmetics;  Construc- 
tion; Electric  Appliances;  Fire-fighting 
Equipment;      Flashlights;      Furniture; 
Hairpins;    Housewares;    Housing;    Ink; 
Musical   Instruments;    Motion   Picture 
Industry;  Office  Supplies;  Phonographs; 
Plumbing     and     Heating     Equipment; 
Printing     and     Publishing     Industry; 
Radio    Communications;    Razors;    Re- 
frigerators;  Railroad  Industry;   Roads; 
Signs;  Utilities;  Toys;  Typewriters) 
Conservation,  by  Army  (3)  9,  (9)   15,  —  by 
cutting  of  civilian  goods  (14)  1,  2,  (15) 
1,  4,  —  by  Production  Drive  Commit- 
tees  (22)    18,   (26)   18,  —  by  Erie  plan 
(2)    24 
Control  established  under  PRP  in  Priorities 

Regulation  No.  11  (24)  6 
Freight  cars,  materials  need  for  construc- 
tion program   (4)    27 
Far  East,  materials  intended  for  redirected 
into  war  effort  through  freezing  (4)  20 
Import  ban  on  ores  lifted  by  amendment  to 
M-63,  items  added  (12)  8,-7  articles 
brought  under  control  (3)  18 
Requisitioned  from  idle  stocks   (15)   9,  — 

from  German  cargo  ship  (5)  8 
Priority  violator  penalized  for  first  wartime 

violation    (16)    15 
Salvage.  1,000  potential  sources  to  be  listed 

(13)  27 
Shortages,  report  on  relative  scarcity  pub- 
lished, first  of  series  (11)  12,  —  may 
slow  up  production,  Batt  warns,  sal- 
vage, substitution,  redesigning  planned 
to  conserve,  spread  (23)  1,  —  serious, 
Nelson  warns  (20)  4 
Sources    In    Latin-America    (2)    28.    —    in 

United  States  (2)   29 
Steel  specifications   changes    (10)    8 
Survey  of  use  and  needs  launched  by  WPB 
In   all   industries.    (5)    9,   —  extended 
(17)  11 
Produced  as  part  of  gold  and  silver  mining 

operations  (10)  9 
War   Production   Drive    Committee   of   du 
Pont  de  Nemours  saves  100  tons,  meth- 
ods outlined  (22)   18 
CUBAN  SUGAR  AGREEMENT  (2)  14,  (14)  21 
CUBAN  NICKEL  AGREEMENT  (16)   25 
CUMMING,  WILLIAM  J.,  Rebuilding  of  worn 
parts,  careful  maintenance  service  urged 
on  truck  and  bus  companies  (15)    19 
CURRY,  MAJ.  GEN.  JOHN  P.,  Addresses  avia- 
tion publication  editors  on  part  of  civil 
pilots    in    war,    reports    organization    to 
date   (1)   30;   Women  to   be  accepted   In 
Civil    Air   Patrol    to   extent   of    abilities, 
part  in  organizing  Patrol  noted  (5)  30 
CUTLERY  (See  Housewares) 
CYANAMIDE  (See  Chemicals) 


DAIRY  INDUSTRY  (See  also  Machinery  and 
Equipment — Food;  Milk,  Eggs;  Contain- 
ers— Egg  Cases) 
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Conservation:      Containers,     butter.     Ice- 
cream makers  asked  to  restrict  sizes, 
weights   of   paperboard    (19)    29;    Pro- 
grams   outlined   for    delivery   curtail- 
ments,   distributors,   consumers   asked 
to   cooperate    (2)    5,    (4)    24,    (12)    21, 
(14)   29,   (18)    17,   (26)   26;    Truck  and 
tire  saving  program,  urgency  of  noted 
(14)  29,  (24)   19       . 
Delivery    cut    not   ordered    Hillman    tells 
♦         Teamsters  Union,  labor  offers  conser- 
vation program  (4)  24 
Equipment,   Repair,  /maintenance    priority 
ratings  must  be  used  before  June  30 
(18)  23,  —  raised  to  assure  production 
(17)    20    (See   Machinery   and    Equip- 
ment, Industrial) 
Rationing  and  price  problems  of  industry 
discussed  at  meeting  (2)   5 
DANIELS.     JONATHAN,     Volunteer     enroll- 
ment progress  reports  on   (22)   30 
DAVIS,  ELMER.   Named  head  of  new  Office 

of  War  Information  (25)  2 
DAVIS,  WILLIAM  H.:  Named  Chairman  of 
War  Labor  Board,  statement  of  aims 
(3)  14;  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.,  com- 
ment on  decision  (17)  11,  —  text  of 
telegram  to  (19)  4;  Harvester  Co.,  satis- 
faction at  acceptance  of  WLB  decision 
expressed  (18)  21;  Jurisdictional  dis- 
putes to  be  settled  by  labor  members  of 
War  Labor  Board  (18)  21;  "No  strike" 
pact  termed  success,  time  lost  small  (17) 
11;  "Union  security"  statement  on 
Walker-Turner  decision  (15)  26;  Toledo, 
Peoria  and  Western  Railroad,  statement 
on  taking  over  (12)  28;  Wage  stabiliza- 
tion, self-restraint  asked,  importance  of 
in  cost  of  living,  fallacy  of  "freezing" 
(20)  30 
DAYLIGHT  SAVING  TIME,  Setting  up  clock 
additional  hour  proposal  termed  wasteful 
of  transportation  facilities  by  Eastman 
(17)  29 
DEAF  PERSONS  (See  Civilian  Defense — Air 
Raid  Precautions;  Health  and  Medical 
Matters — Hearing  Aids) 
DEAN.  JOEL;  Named  chief  of  gasoline  ration- 
ing branch,  OPA  (12)  14;  Gasoline  ra- 
tioning, supplemental  rations  not  avail- 
able unless  need  shown  (25)  16,  —  pro- 
cedure for  registration  described  (17)  26 
DEFENSE  BONDS  AND  STAMPS:  January 
sales  of  10  cent  stamps  increased  500% 
over  December  (8)  23;  Poster,  Rockwell 
Kent  (1)  1;  Sales  since  Pearl  Harbor 
(chart)  (4)  1,  2;  Scrap  sale  proceeds 
may  be  used  to  buy  by  persons  wishing 
to  donate  to  war  effort  (5)  17;  Volun- 
tary pay-roll  deductions  for  workers  on 
Federal  projects  authorized  (1)  27;  Title 
to  be  retained  for  present  (6)  32 
DEFENSE    COMMUNICATIONS    BOARD    (1) 

32,  (9)  7 
DEFENSE  COUNCILS   (See  Civilian  Defense: 
Health   and  Medical  Matters;   Education 
Matters) 
DEFENSE  HOMES  CORPORATION  (See  Fed- 
eral Loan  Agency) 
DEFENSE  PLANT  CORPORATION  (See  Fed- 
eral Loan  Agency) 
DEFENSE    SUPPLIES    CORPORATION     (See 

Federal  Loan  Agency) 
DEFENSE  SUPPLIES  RATING  PLAN    (8)    10, 

(9)   27 
DELIVERY  SERVICE   (See  Transportation — 

Motor,  Conservation) 
DEMOUNTABLE  HOUSING   (See  Housing) 
DEMPSEY.  R.  S..   Textile  machinery    indus- 
try's  conversion   to  ordnance   predicted, 
only  essential  machines  to  be  made  (9)7 
DENTAL   SUPPLIES   (See  Health   and   Medi- 
cal Matters) 
DERRICKS  (See  Hoisting  Equipment) 
DIAMOND  DIE  INDUSTRY,  Developed  at  top 
speed  in  year  to  make  fine  wire    (4)    29 
DIAMONDS.  INDUSTRIAL,  GMPR  applies  to 
(19)    23;    Rough  stones  inventory   being 
made,  reports  required  (14)   14,  —  report 
postponed    (16)    12 
DIE  CASTINGS  (See  Zinc) 


DIE  FORGINGS  (See  Forgings) 
DIES  COMMITTEE    (3)    12 
DIPHENYLAMINE  (See  Chemicals) 
DISTILLING  INDUSTRY:   Alcohol,  beverage, 
"high  wine"  placed  under  complete  allo- 
cation (18)  23,  —  75  days'  output  ordered 
to  augment  industrial   (19)    29;   Alcohol, 
ethyl,  capacity  estimated  at  60  million 
gallons   a   year    (2)    12;    Alcohol,   grain, 
facilities  to  be  used  for  nothing  else  by 
priority  order  (2)   10;  Conversion  to  war 
alcohol    expected   to   bring   total   to   540 
million  gallons  (22)  4  (chart),  (22)   1,  —  , 
to  190  proof,  difficulties,  progress  noted 
(12)    27;   Priorities  effect  on  production 
of    beverages    (2)     10;    Rum    companies 
penalized  for  unauthorized  molasses  use 
(19)   29 
DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    CIVILIAN    DE- 
FENSE  (8)    32 
DOLLAR-A-YEAR    MEN    (5)    21,    (8)    26 
DOOLEY,    CHANNING    W..    Women    doctors' 

use  as  plant  physicians  urged  (16)   30 
DOOR  AND  WINDOW  PRODUCTS,    Douglas 
fir  doors  price  ceiling  set  by  OPA  (1)   19 
DOUGLAS  FIR  (See  Door  and  Window  Prod- 
ucts; Lumber) 
DOUGLAS,  MELVYN:  Named  director  cf  OCD 
Arts  Council  (6)   31,  —  criticisms  of  ap- 
pointment discussed  by  Landis  (7)   31 
DRAPERIES.  HOUSEHOLD   (See  Wool) 
DRILLING  MACHINES    (See  Machinery   and 

Equipment,  Industrial) 
DROP  FORGINGS   (See  Forgings) 
DRUMS,  STEEL    (See   Iron   and   Steel;    Con- 
tainers) 
DRY   CLEANING   INDUSTRY    (See   Cleaning 

Industry) 
DUCK  (See  Cotton) 
DYES  (See  also  Clothing) 

Conservation :  Banning  of  colored  bed  linen 
(20)      26;     Print     patterns,     strength, 
number  of  colors  reduced   (9)    25 
Civilian    use    permitted    better    types    by 
amendment  to  M-103  (26)  21,  —  qual- 
ity improvement  permitted  by  amend- 
ment to  M-103  (22)  28 
Dark  dyes  should  be  used  sparingly,  armed 
forces'   needs  come   first  Guthrie  says 
(7)   26 
Fast  dyes,  no  shortage  foreseen  (21)   19 
Uniform   yellows,   browns   forbidden,   cur- 
tailed for  civilian  use   (14)    11 
DYNAMITE   (See  Explosives) 


EASTMAN,  JOSEPH  D.:  Appointed  Director 
of  Defense  Transportation,  statement  of 
purposes  and  aims,  outline  of  organiza- 
tion (2)  22;  Bus  operation,  efficiency 
asked  in  letter  and  pamphlet  (7)  29: 
Changes  will  not  be  made  in  existing 
transportation  methods  unless  need  is 
found  (3)  25;  Closing  outside  offices  of 
transportation  industries  not  contem- 
plated, says  in  letter  to  all  carriers  (15) 
19;  Conservation  needed  on  tires,  vehi- 
cles, fuel  noted  (19)  26,  —  gasoline  need 
noted  (17)  26,  —  truck  conservation 
goals  must  be  met,  more  time  granted 
(22)  30;  Daylight  saving  time,  opposes 
further  clock  setting  up  (17)  29;  Labor 
supply  survey  of  ODT  comments  on  (9) 
2lf  Program  outlined  in  letter  to  Gov- 
ernors, mayors  (18)  31.  (20)  29;  Pipe  line. 
Texas-Savannah,  rejected,  others  may  be 
necessary  (16)  26;  Shippers  advised  to 
use  normal  channels  in  routing  carload 
traffic,  no  restrictions  foreseen  (10*  27; 
Travel  rationing  imminent,  other  con- 
servation methods  outlined  (19)  26,  — 
railroad  travel,  not  yet  necessary  (4)  27; 
Transit  facilities,  maximum  use  urged, 
suggestions  made  (8)  21,  —  12-point 
Government   policv  outlined   (17)    29 

ECONOMIC  WARFARE,  OFFICE  OF:  Per- 
sonnel, appointments — Rosenthal  (2). 
25;  Relations  with  WPB  (4)  6  (Sec  also 
(7)  19,  (7)  22.  (17)  4,  (15)  7,  (15l  22. 
(21)  26.  (23)   19.  (23)  13.  (25)  8 

EDUCATION.  OFFICE  OF  (See  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency) 
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EDUCATIONAL  MATTERS:  Civilian  Defense, 
youth  participation  in  described  in  bul- 
letin "Youth  Defense  Auxiliaries"  (3)  30; 
College  flyers  invited  to  participate  in 
Civil  Air  Patrol  as  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivity (5)  30;  College  students'  role  in 
war  discussed  at  conference  of  Chicago 
colleges  under  OCD  auspices  (5)  30;  Col- 
lege aid  to  returned  student-soldiers, 
plan  worked  out  by  University  of  Iowa, 
adoption  urged  by  Youth  Division  of 
OCD  (7)  31;  Colleges'  and  universities' 
part  In  civilian  defense  outlined  in  bul- 
letin issued  by  OCD,  Ward  named  co- 
ordinator (3)  13,  (5)  30;  Conservation, 
War  Against  Waste  outline  lessons  used 
In  more  schools  (2)  20,  —  college  stu- 
dents' actions  described  by  Consumers' 
Division  (2)  20;  Consumers'  wartime  pro- 
grams In  New  England  to  be  directed  by 
prominent  educators  (7)  13;  Consumer 
Information  centers  being  set  up,  pur- 
poses noted,  established  to  date  listed 
(3)  20,  —  opened  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
(5)  31;  Finishing  school  urged  upon  stu- 
dents in  WMC  booklet  (23)  30,  —  con- 
sensus of  opinion  at  Chicago  students' 
conference  (5)  30;  Latin-America  and 
United  States  exchange  students  to  be 
selected  for  scholarships  (3)  31,  —  col- 
lege students  to  participate  In  discus- 
sion contest,  rules  booklet  published  by 
Coordinator's  office  (5)  29;  Libraries, 
part  in  war  effort  described  by  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  OCD  asistant  to  handle  par- 
ticipation (2)  30;  Materials  and  equip- 
ment needs  to  be  handled  by  new  schools 
section  in  Purchases  Division  (5)  28; 
Medical  students  permitted  to  enter  re- 
serve and  finish  training  by  Selective 
Service  (1)  18;  National  Brotherhood 
Week,  youth  groups  asked  to  cooperate 
In  by  Youth  Division  of  OCD  (7)  31 
EGGS  (See  Food — Dairy  Products) 
ELASTIC  FABRIC  (See  Rubber;  Clothing- 
Foundation  Garments) 
ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES  {See  also  Re- 
frigerators; Cooking  Equipment;  Elec- 
trical Supplies) 
Bulbs:  Critical  materials'  use  curtailed, 
substitutes  used,  (5)  7,  (24)  12;  Re- 
duction of  number  of  sizes  to  save 
materials  (11)  26 
Conversion  to  ordnance  manufacture  fore- 
cast (14)  4 
Critical  materials'  use  discontinued  in  all 

types  not  covered  (14)  4 
Decorative  lighting,  use  of  critical  materials 

curtailed  (5)  7,  (24)  12 
Fluorescent  lighting  fixtures:  Inventories 
must  be  filed  by  June  15  (24)  12; 
Parts  being  inventoried  by  WPB  (22) 
27;  Production  stopped  by  L-78,  con- 
serves materials  (14)  16;  Sales  restric- 
tions established  on  30  watt  or  more 
bulbs.  A-2  required  (17)  21.  —  re- 
strictions removed  (25)  11:  Small 
fixtures,  restrictions  eased  (17)  21; 
Substitution,  simplified  designs  to  save 
steel  (20)  21 
Heating  pads:  Inventories  may  be  used  if 
otherwise  worthless  (16)  14;  Produc- 
tion curtailed  (15)  11,  — halted  (16)  14 
Lamps  and  shades:  Manufacturer  given 
more  time  to  use  fabricated  parts  (IB) 
27;  "Portable"  redefined,  industrial, 
overhead  excluded  from  restrictions 
(22)  27;  Production  cut  40  percent 
after  May  1,  metal,  silk  use  forbidden 
(13)  6;  Shade  limitation  does  not  ap- 
ply to  nonmetallic  minerals  for  repair 
of  (20)  15; 
Prices:  Ceilings,  protection  afforded  (chart) 
(13)  1;  Ceiling  on  retail  sales  estab- 
lished, rationing  not  contemplated,  af- 
fected items  listed  (14)  20 
Production  further  restricted  in  amend- 
ment to  L-65  (15)  12 
Signs  (See  Signs) 

Tax  may  be  passed  on  to  consumers  (15)  12 
ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES: 
Batteries,  dry,  prices  should  be  held 
down  Henderson  says,  hoarding  scored, 
deterioration  of  cells  noted  (9)  11;  Pat- 
ents of  German,  Italian  origin  seized  by 


ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT,  ETC.— Contd. 
APC  (23)   8;  Priority  assistance  granted, 
inventory  maximums  established  (2)   13; 
Priorities     Division    promises     adequate 
civilian  supply   (2)    13;   Wire,   price  ex- 
emptions  noted   in   amendment    to   No. 
82  (12)  25 
ELECTRICITY  (See  Power,  Cotton — Tape) 
ELEVATORS.     ESCALATORS     AND     DUMB- 
WAITERS:   Parts,   priorities   rating   use 
further  restricted   (4)   12;   Priorities  rat- 
ing given  for  supplies  entering  into,  con- 
ditions of  use  noted  (1)   11 
EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT.  OFFICE  FOR 
(See  Civilian  Defense,  Office   of;   Health 
and  Welfare  Services,  Office  of  Defense; 
Housing,  Coordinator  of  Defense;  Trans- 
portation, Office  of  Defense;  Information 
Division;    Inter-American    Affairs,    Office 
of;      Lend-Lease     Administration;      Na- 
tional Housing  Agency;  Production  Man- 
agement,   Office    of;    War    Labor    Board; 
War  Price   Board;   Price   Administration, 
Office  of;  War  Information,  Office  of) 
Functions  and  organizations  of  constituent 
agencies  described  in  handbook  (25)  2 
EMPLOYEES      COMPENSATION      COMMIS- 
SION, UNITED  STATES  (1)   29 
EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE,    UNITED  STATES 

(See  Federal  Security  Agency) 
ENAMEL  (See  Coatings) 

ENGLAND  (See  Lend-Lease;  British  Agencies) 
ERIE  CONSERVATION  PLAN  (2)  24 
EVACUES   (See  Japanese-American  Citizens; 

Aliens ) 
EXPLOSIVES  (See  also  Chemicals;  Cotton — 
Linters) 
Glycerine's   importance,   sources   of   noted 
(7)    15,  (17)   6;  Dynamite  glycerine  to 
be   sold  to  United  States   at  cost  by 
Cleveland    firm    (17)    6;    Mercury   use 
exempted     from     priority     restriction 
(5)    6;    Mines   given  A-l-c  rating   for 
(16)     15;    Nitration    pulp,    production 
by  3  firms  noted  (2)   18;  Pentaerythri- 
tol,    oxalic   acid   price   maximums    set 
(5)     10;     Smokeless     powder,     cotton 
linters  production  discussed  (10)  5,  — 
priorities  on  190  proof  alcohol  for  (2) 
10;   TNT,   toluene   placed  under  M-34 
(21)  2 
EXPORTS   (See  also  Automotive  Industry — 
Passenger  Cars,  Production:  Farming  in- 
dustry— Equipment;       Latin       America; 
Lend-Lease:    Paper — Newsprint.    Prices — 
Wood-pulp;  Petroleum;  Radio  Industry: 
Textiles;   Transportation — Freight  1 
Prices:    Ceilings    hold    for    all    shipments 
Price  Control   Act    authprizes    (7)    22; 
Ceiling,    profit,    on    all    goods    set .  by 
OPA   (17)    4;   General  Maximum  Price 
regulation  applies  to  (21)  15;  Problems 
and    policies    of    pricing    outlined    in 
OPA-BEW  memorandum  (15)  22:  Reg- 
ulations cover  metals  unless  excepted 
(12)  19;  Priority  ratings  on  orders,  nev; 
methods  of  assigning  adopted  in  Reg- 
ulation No    9  (18)   29 


FACTS  AND  FIGURES.  OFFICE  OF  (See  also 
Propaganda     Analysis;     Posters;     Radio 
Communications;       War       Information, 
Committee  on;   War  Information,  Office 
of) 
Set  up  and  personnel  outlined  (3)   4 
"Divide   and   Conquer"   released    (13)    31; 
Policies  on   release  of  war   news  out- 
lined   (12)    31:    Policies   on   release   of 
Government     data    outlined     (3)     3; 
Radio  Division  designated  as  clearance 
office  for  Government  broadcasts,  text 
of  letter  to  MacLeish  from  President 
(3)    4;    "Report    to   the   Nation"   pub- 
lished, brief  digest  of  contents   (4)   32 
FARM    SECURITY    ADMINISTRATION    (See 

Agriculture,  Department  of) 
FARMING  INDUSTRY  (See  also  Beehives; 
Burlap — Crop  covering  material;  Con- 
tainers— Bagging — Egg  cases — Farm;  Fats 
and  Oils;  Fertilizer;  Insecticides;  Labor; 
Lumber;  Molasses;  Roofing;  Salvage — 
Farm  collection;  Transportation — 
Motor  Conservation;  Wire — Baling) 


FARMING  INDUSTRY— Continued. 

Buildings,  County  War  Boards  of  USDA  to 
pass  on  applications  for  construction 
(19)  29 
Equipment:  Allocation  of  metal  increased, 
higher  rating  given  (14)  27;  Conserva- 
tion of  materials  In  (1)  14;  (3)  29; 
Copper  use  limited  in  tractors,  engine 
power  units  (23)  9;  Delivery  assured 
by  WPB  order  that  none  be  diverted 
to  other  uses  (24)  11;  Exports  and 
over-quotas  sales  banned  (16)  29,  — 
restrictions  modified  to  allow  manu- 
facturers discretion  (21)  26,  —  re- 
moved from  terms  of  M-148,  L-26  to 
cover  (20)  20;  Iron  and  steel,  surplus 
inventories  may  be  sold  only  on  A-l-k 
or  higher  (20)  20;  Irrigation  turbine 
pumps,  nonelectrical  production  per- 
mitted to  fill  A-3  or  higher  (26)  23; 
Materials  used— tonnage  November  1. 
1941-October  31,  1942  (1)  14;  Prices 
of  machinery  and  parts  to  be  kept 
down  at  OPA  request  (5)  23;  Priorities, 
A-3  given  on  materials  for  manufac- 
ture, repair  (1)  14,  (7)  19,  —  A-l-a 
granted  certain  manufacturers  (16) 
19;  Production  limitation  of  L-26 
apply  to  all  (11)  8.  —  quotas  on  each 
item  set  (1)  14;  Repair  program 
launched  by  SPAB,  USDA,  WPB  ma- 
terials to  be  available  (1)  14;  Rede- 
signing  to   conserve   scarce   materials 

(1)  14;  Subcontracting  possibilities 
considered  (1)  5;  Rubber-tired,  pro- 
duction stopped,  steel-wheel  equip- 
ment substituted  (11)  8,  (17)  21,  (19) 
7;  Tire  situation  considered  good, 
eligibles  noted  by  Henderson  (1) 
6,  —  rationing  certificates  withheld 
where  steel  wheels  can  be  used  (15) 
21,  —  price  increases  voluntarily 
rescinded  at  OPA  request  (3)  25; 
Track-laying  tractors  and  auxiliary 
equipment,  control  tightened  (25) 
15,  —  rationing  outlined,  eligibles 
noted  (11)  19,  —  program  begun  (10) 
18,  —  sale  banned  except  for  over  A-2 
ratings,  uses  of,  military  needs  noted 
(8)  8,  —  small  sizes  discontinued, 
quotas  on  military  types  noted  (15) 
13;  WPB.  nev/  section  set  up  in  to 
handle    (16)    29 

Feed,  livestock:  Animal  products  used  in, 
temporary  price  ceiling  set  on,  terms 
defined  (4)  21:  Fish  meal  prices,  tem- 
porary maximum  set  (4)  21,  —  con- 
tinued (13)  28;  Meat  scraps,  digester 
tankage,  prices  reduced  (13)  28,  — 
priced  by  zone  system  (23)  26;  Molas- 
ses priorities  amended  to  permit  use 
in  (5)  12;  Price  ceiling  established 
under  GMPR   (22)   16 

Grain  bins,  wood  bin  production  not  re- 
stricted  (22)   20 

Hemp  planting  urged  by  USDA  (14)  26 

Hawaii,  Agricultural  Defense  Board  set  up 

(2)  27 

Hog  prices  over  110  percent  parity.  Price 
Control  Act  power  applies,  factors  fa- 
vorable to  hog  production  (11)  24 

Lend-Lease.  Reports  on  shipments  of  farm 
products  (1)  15.  (7)  18.  (8)  20.  (14) 
26.   (16)   29,   (19)    28,   (24)    8,   (26)   23 

Production:  AAA  program  modified  to  in- 
crease, provisions  noted  (8)  20: 
Abundance  best  Insurance  of  fair 
price,  prevention  of  inflation — Hender- 
son and  Wickard  (6)  4;  Crop  adjust- 
ment in  line  with  war  needs  soueht — 
Wickard  (5)  22;  Crop  acreages,  largest 
since  1933  anticipated  by  USDA.  other 
prospects  outlined  (19)  28;  Increase  of 
%  percent  in  total  crop  acreage  fore- 
cast, weather  conditions  favorable  (13) 
28;  Goals,  1942,  noted  (1)  14,  —  must 
be  met,  importance  in  war  effort 
stressed  by  USDA  (10)  28.  —  increased 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  emphasis  placed  on 
oil  bearing  crops,  other  goals — Wick- 
ard (4)  26;  Limitation  agreements  with 
Lrtin-America  predicted  after  war  (9) 
17 
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FARMING  INDUSTRY— Continued. 

Products:  Dried  commodities  ruled  unproc- 
essed excepted  from  GMPR,  other  pro- 
visions (23)  21;  Sale  in  May  noted  by 
TJSDA  (26)  28  (See  also  Lend-Lease 
above;  Food) 
Puerto  Rico,  Agricultural  Defense  Boards 

set  up  (2)  27 
Research,   agricultural   in  peace-time  pays 

war  dividends — Auchter  (3)  28 
Shortage  of  equipment,  materials  and  labor 
predicted  by  Townsend,  increased  pro- 
duction called  for  (2)  26 
Transportation:    Conservation,   pooling   of 
trucking  facilities  asked  by  ODT   (14) 
29:  Truck  operators  work  out  plans,  re- 
sults of  Government  investigation  (17) 
29:   Program  launched  by  ODT.  USDA 
(22)  9;  Problems  of  transportation  and 
storage  discussed  in  series  of  meetings, 
TJSDA  notes  seriousness  (15)  28 
Women,  performs  vital  war  service  Wickard 
says  (24)  21 
FATS  AND  OILS  (See  also  Salvage) 

Babassu  oil,  Latin  American  sources  to  be 
developed,    substituted    for    cocoanut 
oil  (7)   19 
Cashew   nut,   imports  restricted   In  M-147 
(19)    2;    Priorities,   A-2  or  better  only 
may  receive  delivery  (3)   19;  Sources  of 
(3)   19;  Use  in  brake  lining  prohibited 
except    for    Service?,    permitted     uses 
noted  (19)  29;  Uses  of  (3)  19- 
Cocoanut  oil.  brought  urder  terms  of  Gen- 
eral Imports  Order  No.  1  (3)  18 
Cottonseed  oil,  price  maximums  established 

(19)   2 
Imports  of  all  known  commercial  oils  placed 

under  control  (3)    18,  (21)   18 
Farm  production  goals  for  1942  to  empha- 
size oil-bearing  crops  (4)  26,  (8)  20 
Lard,   price   ceiling   conference   chronology 
listed    by   OPA    in    rebuttal   of   USDA 
claims  of  not  being  consulted   (3)    12. 
—  processors',  cut  to     February,   1942 
level,  preretail  ceilings  increased   (23) 
26 
Laurie  acid,  those  with  high  content  per- 
mitted in  food  products  during  sum- 
mer (20)  15,  —  use  restricted  by  M-60 
because  of  high  glycerine  yield  (12)  32 
Oleo.   oleo   stearine.   price   ceiling,   dollars- 

and-cents   established    (23)    26 
Palm  oil,  brought  under  terms  of  General 
Imports   Order    M-63    ^3)     18,    import 
ban  extended  to  (12)   8;   use  restricted 
to  conserve,  uses  noted  (12)  32 
Peanut  oil,  price  schedule  issued  on  sepa- 
rately (6)  4 
Peppermint  oil.  price  maximums,  advisabil- 
ity to  be  discussed  with  mint  growers, 
dealers.  OPA  (2)    19 
Prices.  Basing  on   nearest   sales  date   per- 
mitted     Distillation     Products,     Inc., 
Grayslake  Gelatin  Co.  (24)  30;  Sched- 
ule No.  25  revoked  ceilings  unchanged 
(9 1    11;    Schedule   No.   53    revised   and 
amended,  exceptions  noted    (6)    21.  — 
amendment    clarifies    provisions     (25) 
30;    Special    methods    of    determining 
ceilings  provided  in  amendment  to  No. 
53    (21)    14;    Revised   schedule   raising 
1.800  11  percent  issued   (1)   23;  Those 
subject  to   GMPR  rather  than   to  No. 
53  listed  (20)  12 
Priorities:    Order   relaxed,    processing    rule 
for    3-month    inventory   limit    substi- 
tuted   (5)    11:    Priorities  Division  pro- 
hibits deliveries  of  more  than  90  days' 
supply,  products  affected  listed,  sources 
noted  (1)  9 
Rapesecd  oil,  brought  under  terms  of  Gen- 
eral Imports  Order  No.  1   (3)   18:  Sup- 
plier; reserved  for  war  need,  permitted, 
forbidden  uses  (13)  29 
Soybean   oil,  price   schedule  No.  92   issued 

separately  (6)   4 
Sperm    oil.    allocation    control    established 

(20)    15 

Tung  oil:  Brought  under  terms  of  General 

Imports  Order  No.  1  (3)   18 

Conservation  by  elimination  from  traffic 

and  blackout  paint  (3)   19,  (12)   10; 

Priorities     control     established     (2) 

13,  —  restrictions  of  M-57  continued 


FATS  AND  OILS — Continued. 

(8)    8,  —   restrictions  on   sales  re- 
moved in  amendment  to  M-57  (12) 
21 
FEATHERS  (See  Bedding) 

FEDERAL      COMMUNICATIONS      COMMIS- 
SION   (1)    32,    (3)    14,    (14)    31,    (15)    31, 
(21)  32,  (24)  32 
FEDERAL       HOUSING       ADMINISTRATION 

(See  Federal  Loan  Agency) 
FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK  BOARD     (See 

Federal  Loan  Agency) 
FEDERAL  LOAN  AGENCY: 
Defense  Homes  Corporation  (7)  28,  (9)  30 
Defense  Plant  Corporation  (1)   25,   (7)    15, 

(9)   4 
Defense  Supplies  Corporation   (1)    10,    (2) 
14,  (3)   18,  (6)   11,   (6)   28,  (7)  4,  (9)   5. 
(9)  25,  (9)   24,  (10)  16,  (12)  5,  (12)   10, 

(13)  11,  (14)  2,  (14)  8,  (14)  11,  (14)  21, 
(16)  6,  (16)  18,  (17)  4,  (22)  20,  (22)  28, 
(22)    23,   (25)    11 

Federal  Housing  Administration  (2)  27, 
(6)  23,  (7)  28.  (8)  30,  (9)  30.  (15)  4, 
(15)    5,  (26)   24 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (9)  30 

Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  (7)  28, 
(9)  30,  (21)  23 

Metals  Reserve  Co.  (3)  8,  (3)  18,  (5)  14, 
(6)  14,  (8)  9,  (9)  5,  (10)  23,  (11)  12, 
(11)   13,  (12)   5,  (12)  9,  (12)    10,  (14)  8, 

(14)  27,  (15)  9,  (16)  25,  (20)  20,  (20) 
22,  (25)  11 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  (1) 
10,  (9)   5,  (10)    2.  (12)   16.  (15)   2,   (16) 

25.  (18)  19,  (19)  16,  (21)  16,  (23)  15, 
(24)  9,  (25)  8 

Rubber  Reserve  Co.  (1)  25,  (4)  8,  (23)   13 
FEDERAL    POWER    COMMISSION     (5)     22; 

(21)   32 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD  (11)    1.  (19)    18 
FEDERAL   SECURITY    ADVISORY   COUNCIL 

(2)  23 
FEDERAL     SECURITY      AGENCY      (5)      28, 
(7)  30 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (1)  28,  (15)  28 
Education,  Office  of  (1)   29,  (2)   23,  (2)   31, 

(4)  22,   (16)   31,  (24)    23 
Employment  Service,  U.  S.   (1)   28,  (2)   23, 

(5)  22,  (8)  5.  (19)  31,  (21)  4.  (22)  5, 
(22)   7,   (23)   30.  (24)  22,  (24)   23 

National  Youth  Administration  (1)  28,  (1) 

26,  (13)  8 

Public  Health  Service  (1)  29,  (3)   29,   (11) 
31,   (13)    29,   (16)    30,   (21)    32,    (25)    28 
Social  Security  Board   (1)   28,   (1)   29 
FEDERAL   SHIPBUILDING   AND   DRYDOCK 

CO.  (13)    (14.  (17)   10.  (18)  21,  (19)  4 
FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  (4)  10,  (21) 

23 
FEDERAL  WORKS  AGENCY 

Housing  Authority,  United   States   (3)    27, 

(4)   31,  (6)   23,   (7)    28,   (9)    30 
Public   Buildings    Administration    (21)    32 
Public  Roads  Administration  (21)  32 
Public  Works  Administration   (4)    13 
Work  Projects  Administration   (1)    27,    (2) 
31,    (8)    19 
FEED  (See  Farming  Industry) 
FELT,    DRY,    Manufacturers    to    meet    with 

OPA  on  prices,  uses  noted  (5)   19 
FERROMANGANESE.    Price   ceiling   fixed    in 

No.  139   (18)    15 
FERTILIZER  (See  also  Phosphates) 

Prices,   ceiling,   permanent   established    in 
No.  135  (18)  29,  —  frozen  by  OPA  (9) 
16,  —  maximums  established  for  three 
chemicals  (12)  26 
FIBERS : 

Abaca,  hemp  substitution  to  conserve  (14) 

26 
Agave   (See  Sisal  below) 
Cordage:    Quotas   put   on   5-month  basis, 
other  changes  in   M-36   (11)    10;   War 
orders  excluded  from  sales  quotas  (14) 
25 
■   Flax,  planting  program  noted   (3)   28 
Hemp,  American  planting  program  noted 
(3)    28;    Farmers  asked  to  plant   to 
offset  imports  loss  (14)   26;   Manila, 
padding  manufacturers  ordered  not 
to     process     until     further     notice, 
sources  noted  (4)  10;  Seed,  priorities 


FIBERS — Continued. 

order   prohibits   sale   or   delivery   to 
any     except     growers,     Commodity 
Credit  Corporation   (5)    8;   Seed  use 
for   other    than   planting    forbidden 
(4)    13;   Substitute   for   abaca,   sisal, 
henequen   (14)   26 
Henequen:     Padding    manufacturers    for- 
bidden to  process  (4)   10;  Substitution 
of  hemp  to  conserve  (14)   26;  Trading 
stopped  pending  formal  allocation  (5) 
32 
Istle:  Import  ban  extended  to  (12)   8;  Re- 
strictions tightened  by  amendment  to 
M-138     (24)     13;     Uses    restricted    to 
brushes,  twine,  cordage,  padding   (20) 
23 
Jute,    twine    and    rope    processors   exempt 

from  bale  certification  (24)   13 
Rope:  Above  ceiling  contracts  fpr  No.  1  old 
may  be  fulfilled  under  certain  condi- 
tions,  uses   of   noted    (14)    22;    Price 
change  not  applicable  to  old  (20)    13; 
Processing,  sale  of  cordage  restricted 
(9)  25;  Salvage  of  old  urged  by  Bureau 
of  Industrial  Conservation  (14)  26 
Sisal:  Import  restrictions  listed  in  amend- 
ment to  M-84   (16)    19;  Padding,  bed- 
ding manufacturers  forbidden  to  proc- 
ess   (4)     10;    Priorities    established    to 
conserve     twine      (9)      24,     —     order 
amended  to  permit  completion  of  con- 
tract   (10)    10;   Sources  noted    (4)    10; 
Substitution  of  hemp   suggested    (14) 
26;    Trading   stopped   pending    formal 
allocation    (6)    32;    Twine   production 
restricted    in    M-84    (23)     24.    —    US2 
banned  in  amendment  to  M-84    (16) 
19,   —   use  of   that   in   process  before 
April  20  permitted  by  amendment  to 
M-84    (17)     13;    Twine    deliveries    for 
sewing   sand    bags   permitted    (10)    16 
(See  also  Bedding) 
Sources  and  uses  of  noted   (14)  26 
Twine;     Agave    wrapping,    production    re- 
stricted further  in  M-84  (23)  24;  Java 
agave  sisal  put  into  process  before  April 
20    may    be    used     (17)     13,    —    M-84 
amended  to  ban  uses  of.  import  re- 
strictions listed  for  agave  (16)  19;  Sand 
bags  closures,  delivery  permitted   (10) 
16  (See  also  Cotton — Twine) 
Waste:  Supplies,  consumption,  production 
must  be  reported  weekly  to  Industry 
Operations    (5)     26:    Tow    and    other 
waste  not  suitable  for  cordage  released 
(13)   23 
FINANCIAL  MATTERS   (See  also  Contracts) 
Expenditures  of  appropriated  war  funds: 
Amount  appropriated  since  Pearl  Harbor 
greatly'   increased    (12)    16,  —  Chart 
shows    increase    since    Pearl    Harbor 
(8)  1 
Comparison  of  1932-42  military  expendi- 
tures  (chart)    (15)    1 
Cost  of  World  Wars  I  and  II  compared 

(chart)    (17)    4 
Daily,  rate   of   expenditures    1940-42   re- 
ported by  Nelson   (also  chart)    (20) 
4,   —   near   97   million   In   February 

(10)  2 

Funds  made  available  since  June  1940 
noted.  6th  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion signed   (18)    16 

Lend-Lease  reports:  Aid  by  months 
shown  in  chart  (9)  1;  Report  of 
March    11    transmitted    to   Congress 

(11)  32;  Aid  reaches  47  billion   (10) 
32 

Reports  on  expenditures  of  funds  (2)  32. 
(7)  3,  (15)  32,  (24)  9,  —  chart  "How 
We   Are  Spending   Our  War  Funds" 
(13)   17 
Expenditures  on  production  effort: 

Advice  on  given  to  contractors,  subcon- 
tractors by  new  Bureau  of  Finance 
in  Industry  Operations  Division, 
work  of  Bureau  outlined  (14)  15; 
Books  of  defense  contractors,  audit- 
ing by  RFC.  WPB,  War.  Navy,  Treas- 
ury. MC  authorized  (15)  2;  Plant  ex- 
pansion cost  tv-rcugh  December 
estimated    (11)    16;   Reports   of  Bu- 
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FINANCIAL  MATTERS— Continued. 

Expenditures  on  production  effort — Contd. 
reau  of  Finance  (20)  5,  (23)   15;  Re- 
porting program  to  study  price  con- 
trol problems  of  industry  established 
by  OPA  (19)   21 
FIRE-FIGHTING     EQUIPMENT.      (See     also 
Tires) 
Bells,    bright  work  forbidden   to  conserve 
materials  (9)  22;  Critical  materials  use 
cut,  priorities  granted  on  others   (9) 
22;     Engines    manufacture    restricted 
(9)   22;  Hose  excluded  from  A-10  rat- 
ing   (T6)    14,   —  brass  hose  couplings 
stocks  frozen  (19)  13;  Priorities  issued 
on  materials  entering  into  (9)  22,  (16) 
11,  —  rating  issued  for  defense  orders 
(6)   29,   (10)   9;  Pumps,  output  of  100 
a  day  planned  to  meet  Service,  civilian 
defense  needs  (6)  31;  Rubber  use  per- 
mitted   (10)    14,   —  curtailed    (7)    19, 
(14)   10;  Uniforms  excluded  from  A-10 
rating   (16)    14 
FIRE   PROTECTION    (See  Civilian   Defense) 
FIREARMS:  Prices  not  to  exceed  January  10 
levels    (9)    9;   Shotguns,   12-gage,   deliv- 
eries restricted,  to  be  allocated  to  civil 
needs,     production    restricted     (9)     26; 
Stocks  frozen  temporarily,  inventories  of 
new  weapons  to  be  filed   (10)   16,  —  in- 
ventory begun  (14)  11,  —  release  of  those 
not  needed  by  Services  for  sales,  types  still 
reserved  listed   (22)   20 
FTREPROOFING  MATERIALS  (See  Asbestos) 
FISH  (See  Food — Canned  Fish) 
FISHING  TACKLE  (See  Athletic  Equipment) 
FLANNEL,  CANTON  (See  Cotton) 
FLASHLIGHTS:    Critical   materials  use   for- 
bidden in  L-71,  zinc  only  metal  not  af- 
fected,  production   to   meet  needs    (13) 
6;    Iron   and   steel   Inventories,   permis- 
sion to  use  in  amendment  to  L-71   (23) 
15;  Prices  should  be  held  down  Hender- 
son says  hoarding  scored    (9)    11;   Price 
ceilings,   emergency,   revoked   on  lights, 
batteries,  bulbs  (6)  4 
FLAX   (See  Fibers) 

FLOOR  COVERINGS  (See  also  Fiber;  Wool) 
Conversion  to  war  advised  by  Guthrie  (9) 
29,  —  Army  duck,   blanket  manufac- 
ture  suggested    by   labor   representa- 
tives (5)  19 
Inventory  excess  may  cause  requisitioning 

(11)   11 
Jute,    priority    on    Indian    to    affect    (10) 
11,  —  restrictions  formalized  for  April 
(19)    23,   —    Services   may    take    sup- 
plies,  —  supply    curtailed    (15)    7,  — 
yarn  use   on   hand  permitted    (19)    9; 
Linoleum,   price  rise  request    (16)    6 
Prices:    Cotton    and   "novelty"   temporary 
price    regulation    established    (9)     10; 
Bigelow-Sanford     Carpet     Co.     stops 
"open-pricing"    at    OPA    request     (5) 
19,  —  established  on  new  fabrics  of  Co. 
(25)  21;  Emergency  ceilings  set,  maxi- 
mum  revised   upward   5   percent    (1) 
21:  Hardwick  &  Magee  Co.'s  new  lines 
(25)     21;    Karastan    Rug    Mills,    price 
maximum   set   for   new   line    (25)    22; 
Mohawk    Carpet    Mills    permitted    to 
manufacture     substitutes     at     lower 
price  (21)   13;  Wool  rugs,  distributors' 
resale  price  adjusted  (2)   14,  —  ceiling 
set    (10)    25,   —   evasion,   distributors 
warned  on  offering  odd  sizes    (22)    13 
Wool,    usefulness    for    other    items    being 
studied  by  WPB  (19)   20,  —  cut  to  60 
percent  (1)  2,  (1)  10,  — banned  (16)  19 
FLUORSPAR:     Price   ceilings   established    at 
January  levels  in  No.  126   (18)   23;  Price 
maximums    above    ceiling    permitted    2 
companies  (25)  24;  Prices  to  stay  at  Jan- 
uary 2  levels  OPA  asks,  uses  of  noted 
(4)    17 
FOUNDRIES   (See  Nonferrous  Metals) 
FOOD  (See  also  Baking  Industry;  Coffee;  Con- 
tainers— Cans — Food;      Dairy     Industry; 
Farming    Industry   —    Production;    Fats 
and  Oils;   Grocery  Industry;  Health  and 
Welfare  Activities  —  Nutrition;  Molasses; 
Spices;  Sugar;  Tea) 
Beverages,  GMPR  applies  if  not  mixed  at 
place  of  sales  (21)  19 


FOOD — Continued . 

Beef,  veal;  Quality  of  meat  may  be  Judged 
by    consumers    under    new    price    and 
grading  regulations  (26)  12;  Price  ceil- 
ing set  at  packer  and  wholesale  levels 
by  No.   169,  grading  provided   (26)    15 
(See  also  Canned  Beef) 
Canned  Food: 
Army  rations;  production  asked  of  luxury 
canners     because     of    tin    shortage 
(1)  5;  —  needs  to  be  met  by  setting 
aside  part  of  1942  pack  (5)   23;   (22) 
11;    (11)   5;    (26)   22 
Beef,  Armed  forces  to  get  all  large  stocks 

of  imported  (26)  22 
Beer  (See  Miscellaneous  canned  goods) 
Citrus     Juices:    Prices,     removed     from 
GMPR  (23)  26;  Production  facilities 
to   be   constructed   with  Lend-Lease 
funds  (9)    17 
Coffee  (See  Miscellaneous  canned  goods) 
Fish,  salmon,  mackerel,  sardines,  herring 
set   aside   for   Services,  "Lend-Lease, 
entire  1942  pack  (22)  11 
Ham   (See  Miscellaneous  below) 
Fruit:   Apricots,  civilian  pack  cut  10  per- 
cent   more    to    increase    Lend-Lease 
supplies  (26)   21;  Large  part  of  1942 
pack  to  be  set  aside  for  Service,  Gov- 
ernment  requirements   (11)    5;    Pri- 
ority raised  to  enable  canners  to  in- 
crease 1942  pack   (26)   21 
Grade  preference  for  Services,  Lend-Lease 
consumption  precedes  can-size  pref- 
erence (22)   11 
Miscellaneous  canned  goods,  beer,  ham, 
coffee  stocks  canned  under  permis- 
sion to  use  cans  until  May  31  subject 
to  disposal   by  WPB    (9)    26,  —  re- 
leased  (11)    8 
Prices:   Ceilings,  60  day,  imposed  to  check 
rise,  causes  noted   (9)    8;   Rise   not 
warranted  —  Henderson  (7)   7;  Sell- 
ers put  on  equal  basis  by  amendment 
to  No.  6  (14)  23 
Priorities    given    canners    on    materials, 
machinery   to   increase   pack    (2)    5, 
(5)    13,  (14)   4,  (26)   21 
Products  which  may  be  canned,  tin  quan- 
tities permitted  listed    (7)    7 
Soup,  to  be  canned  in  tin  plate  limited  to 

21  varieties  (15)  15 
Sugar:  Corn  sirup,  dextrose  must  be  counted 
as  part  of  packers'  allotment  (19)  19; 
Deliveries,  canners  asked  not  to  accept 
more  than  45  days  before  season  (9) 
11:  "First  processing",  exempt  from 
quotas  (15)  20;  Shortage  feared  (5)  23 
Vegetables:  "Goal"  vegetables  will  be 
provided  enough  tin,  others  will  be  re- 
stricted, Baxter  tells  industry  com- 
mittee (5)  23;  Large  part  of  1942  pack 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  to  be  set  aside 
for  Services.  Governmental  require- 
ments (11)  5;  Price  ceilings  lifted  on 
purchases  by  war  agencies  (24)  29,  — 
ceilings  outside  GMPR,  formula  for 
pricing  described  in  No.  152  (22)  11; 
Record  pack  for  1942,  program  an- 
nounced (1)  15;  Tin  priority  modified 
to  permit  packing  of  "secondary"  prod- 
ucts (10)  27;  Tin  substitutes,  vege- 
tables suitable  for  packing  in  noted 
(25)  13  (See  also  Containers — Cans) 
Cheese  (See  Dairy  Products  below) 
Citric  acid,  price  schedule  revised  to  check 
evasions  (22)  16  (See  also  Canned 
citrus  Juices  above) 
Cocoa:  Export  pricing  methods  of  butter, 
beans  changed  by  amendment  to  No. 
51,  credit  extensions  covered  (15)  22; 
Importers  may  add  insurance  to  price 
maximums  OPA  rules  (19)  23;  Imports, 
Brazilian  ship  recall  will  not  hamper, 
stocks  adequate  (11)  21;  Price  maxi- 
mums established  on  "spot",  futures 
(6)  5;  Processing  of  butter,  powder, 
quota-exempt,  clarified  in  interpreta- 
tion of  M-145  (24)  14;  Production  of 
Cocoa  products  cut  to  70  percent  (20) 
15 
Consumers'  duties,,  war's  effect  on  sup- 
plies outlined  by  Weiner  (24)   16 


FOOD — Continued. 

Conversion  of  plants  closed  or  curtailed  In 

operations  discussed  (12)  5 
Dairy  products:  Cheese  supplies  ample  for 
domestic  Lend-Lease  needs  USDA  an- 
nounces (25)  17;  Eggs  and  poultry, 
exemption  from  GMPR  clarified  by 
OPA  (25)  19,  —  price  rise  to  be 
averted  by  ceilings  on  egg  cases  (9)  17; 
Milk,  prices  should  be  lowered  when 
services  cut  Consumers'  Counsel  says, 
city  officials  to  be  surveyed  (8)  20.  — 
lowered  in  W.  Va.  by  consumer  action 

(1)  20,  —  brought  under  control  of 
GMPR,  includes  all  forms  (20)  12,  — 
products  not  under  GMPR  listed  (24) 
30;  Production  goals  increase,  impor- 
tance noted,  types  of  food  needed  listed 
(10)   28 

Farm  products,  goals  for  1942  raised,  needed 
foods  noted  (4)  26,  —  increase  forecast, 
needed  foods  listed  (10)  28,  (13)  28 

Fats  and  Oils:  Butter,  other  edible  oils 
excluded  .from  revised  price  ceiling  (1) 
23;  Laurie  acid,  high  content,  use  in 
food  during  summer  permitted  (20) 
15;  Priorities,  90  day  order  exempts 
certain  edibles  in  finished  form,  in- 
cludes olive  oil  (1)  9 

Flour:  price  situation  discussed  by  millers, 
OPA  (13)  19;  Terms  used  in  GMPR  on 
flour,  cake  mixes  clarified  (22)    16 

Fresh,  can  shortage  necessitates  increased 
use  of  (26)  30 

Frozen,  price  protest  of  National  Associa- 
tion of  Frozen  Food  Packers  against 
GMPR  dismissed  (24)  26  (See  also 
Preservation  below) 

Fruit,  dried,  buying  program  for  West  Coast 
of  USDA  expected  to  encourage  maxi- 
mum output  (26)  28 

Grain  products,  excepted  from  GMPR, 
listed  in  amendment  to  Regulation  No. 
1   (22)    15 

Hoarding,  "emergency  shelves"  should  not 
be  stocked  Consumers  Division  warns, 
Incident  of  grocer's  incitement  de- 
scribed (4)   27 

Home  canning:  Encouraged  by  USDA  (9) 
26;  Increase  in  expected  because  of 
can  shortage  (26)  30;  Priorities  restric- 
tions on  containers  do  not  apply  (9) 
26;  Sugar,  availability  for  promised 
(8)  16,  —  allotment  in  proportion  to 
amount  canned  promised  (21)  11,  — 
rationing,  provisions  for  included  (9) 
15,  —  5  pounds  annually  allotted  to 
bookholders   (17)    22 

Honey:  Prices,  GMPR  applies  to  extracted, 
not  to  comb  (20)  10;  Priority  order 
amended  to  clarify  quota  provision  for 
small  industrial  sugar  users  (16)  21,  — 
on  amount  used  in  manufacturing  to 
conserve  for  household  consumers  (13) 
12;  Sugar  substitute,  value  noted  (25) 
18 

Industry  committee  named  by  OPA  to  ad- 
vise on  price  adjustment  problems, 
members  noted   (26)    15 

Latin-American  sources  of  noted  in  detail 

(2)  28 

Lend-Lease  shipments  noted,  types  of  food 
(1)  15,  (7)  18,  (8)  20.  (14)  26.  (16) 
29,  (19)  29,  (24)  8,  (26)  28;  "Luxury 
canners"  to  produce  for  needs  of  (1)  5 

Machinery,  slicing  and  grinding  (See  Ma- 
chinery and  Equipment,  —  Food) 

Meat:  Price  ceilings,  dollars-and-cents  put 
on  10  items  sold  to  Government  agen- 
cies, saving  to  Army  effected  (23)  26 
(See  also  Pork  below,  Beef  above) 

Milk   (See  Dairy  Products) 

Pork  and  Pork  Products:  Allied  Nations 
needs  to  be  met  by  expanded  purchases 
program  USDA  says  (16)  29;  Prices, 
adjustment  or  exceptions  may  be  asked 
by  certain  classes  of  producers  (24) 
26,  —  adjusted  upward  for  Government 
purchases  (13)  20,  —  ceiling  estab- 
lished at  wholesale,  retail  level  under 
GMPR,  table  shows  method  of  deter- 
mining (21)  18.  —  protest  of  2  pack- 
ing companies  dismissed  by  OPA  (24) 
26,  —  overquoting  in  base  period  lr 
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FOOD — Continued. 

anticipation  of   ceiling  will  not  stand 
OPA   say    (11)    25,   —  overquoting   in 
base  period,  regulation  amended  to  re- 
move advantage   (16)    5.  —  regulation 
for  60-day  period  established,  reasons, 
exempted   products  noted    (11)    24.  — ■ 
Rise  to  be  avoided  on  products  above 
mid -March   prices    (14)    23.   —   Sellers 
given  to  April  6  to  file  price   (12)  32 
Preservation:  Freezing,  dehydrating,  substi- 
tute   packing    asked    to    conserve    tin 
supply     (19)     29,     (26)     30;    Improved 
methods  available  to  processors  USDA 
says   (24)   8    (See  also  Home  Canning, 
Frozen  Foods  above) 
Prices:    Provisions    of    GMPR    on    various 
types  outlined  (21)  13,  (24)  26;  Rises  to 
be    held    down    by    administration    of 
Price    Control    Act,    consumers    asked 
not  to  hoard  (6)  4 
Requirements    Committee    established     in 
V/PB  to  control   production  and   allo- 
cation of  civilian  and  military  require- 
ments (23)  4 
Sugar,  baked  goods,  other  food,  provisions 
applying  to  restaurants  making  for  off- 
sale  clarified   (18)   20 
Production  goals  for  1942  planned  by  Na- 
tional Outlook  Conference  (3)   28 
Rice,  price  ceilings  imposed  on  milled   in 

No.  150  (21)   19 
Victory    Garden    Program    initiated    under 
auspices  of  local  Defense  Councils  (2) 
31 
War's  effect  on  supplies,  consumers'  duties 
outlined  by  Weiiier  (24)  16 
FOOD  BOARD    COMBINED   (24)   8 
FOOD    REQUIREMENTS    COMMITTEE    (See 

Food) 
FOLSOM.  F.  M.,  Appointed  deputy  director  of 

Purchases  Division  (3)   22 
FORD  MOTOR  CO.  (12)   22 
FOREST  SERIVCE  (See  Department  of  Agri- 
culture) 
FORGINGS,   DIE,    Manufacturers   invited   to 
send    representatives    to    meeting  -with 
OPA  (4)   18;  Prices  to  be  held  to  Oct.  10 
levels  (5)  32,  —  stabilization  discussed  at 
industry  committee  meeting  (2)  15 
FORMALDEHYDE   (See  Chemicals) 
FREIGHT  CARS    (See  Transportation — Rail- 
road Industry) 
FREIGHT     (Sec    Transportation;     Iron    and 
Steel;  Coal:  Paper — Newsprint;  Shipping) 
FREON  (See  Containers) 

FROZEN  FOODS  (See  Food — Frozen — Preser- 
vation) 
FUEL  (See  Coal;  Petroleum — Oil) 
FURNACES,    HEATING    (See    Plumbing   and 

Heating  Equipment) 
FURNACES,    INDUSTRIAL    (See    Machinery 
and    EquiumJnt,   Industrial;    Magnesite; 
Kyanite:   Refractory  Brick) 
FUNERAL    SERVICES,    GMPR    applies    OPA 

rules  (22)  15 
FUNGICIDES  (See  Insecticides) 
FURNITURE  (See  also  Office  Equipment) 
Beds:  Iron  and  steel  use  curtailed  as  of 
April  1  by  priority  order,  (12)  4;  Con- 
version, progressing  rapidly,  war  items 
noted  (19)  10:  Markets,  industry  asked 
to  hold  1  only  to  reduce  travel  (26) 
23:  Metal,  iron  and  steel  inventories 
already  processed  may  be  vised  amend- 
ment to  L-62  rules,  other  provisions 
(20)  25,  —  production  banned  after 
May  31,  curtailed  till  then  (12)  4; 
Summer  goods,  pricing  of  that  not  sold 
in  March  outlined  by  OPA  (20)  9,  (25) 
20 

G 

GARDENS  (See  Food— Victory  Gardens) 
GAS  MASKS  (See  Civilian  Defense— Air  Raid 

Precautions.  Chemical  Warfare) 
GAS,  NATURAL:  Consumption  cut  ordered 
(8)  7;  Shortage  serious  in  9  states,  con- 
sumers asked  to  conserve  (2)  13.  —  de- 
liveries limited  (17)  19;  Wells,  completion 
in  8  Eastern  states  permitted  by  Priori- 
ties Division  (5)  26,  —  new,  800' author- 
ized in  Southwest  (26)  21,  —  spacing 
regulations  relaxed  in  5  states  on  recom- 
mendation of  OPC  (7)  32 


GAS,  PETROLEUM  (See  Petroleum) 

GAS  WARFARE  (See  Civilian  Defense — Air 
Raid  Precautions,  Chemical  Warfare; 
Health  and  Medical  Matters — Chemical 
Warfare, 

GASOLINE   (See  Petroleum) 

GEARS  (See  Machinery  and  Equipment,  In- 
dustrial) 

GENERAL  MAXIMUM  PRICE  REGULATION 
(See  Price  Regulations) 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION:  Labor 
difficulties  (6)  24,  (7)  17,  (9)  18,  (19)  4-5, 
(21)  5,  —  public  hearing  before  WLB 
(19)  5;  Priority  violations  (18)  23 

GHOST  TOWNS,  Demountable  housing  seen 
1      as  solution   (2)   27 

GINSBURG,  DAVID,  Inflation,  warns  of  dan- 
.    ger  of  gap  between   incomes  and   avail- 
able goods  (16)  4 

GLASS:  Conservation  of  raw  materials  by 
simplification  of  containers  asked  (2)  25; 
Flat  glass  manufacturers  withdraw  price 
increas*  at  OPA  request  (4)  14;  Rolled 
and  wire,  manufacturers  to  discuss  price 
ceilings  with  OPA  (17)  8 

GLUE,  HIDE  STOCK:  "Jobbers"  redefined 
(24)  30:  Price  ceiling  established  (3) 
10,  —  schedule  amended  to  encourage 
rail  shipments  to  East  (16)  7,  —  to  re- 
lieve certain  dealers  (13)  21;  Uses  of 
(3)   10 

GLYCERINE    (See  Chemicals;   Salvage) 

GOLD  MINES  (See  Mines) 

GOLF  CLUBS  (See  Athletic  Equipment) 

GOVERNMENT  MANUAL,  Spring  1942  issue 
published   (8)    28 

GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE   (8)    16 

GOVERNMENT  TRANSACTIONS  (See  Con- 
tracts; Clothing — Military;  Food;  Shoes; 
Financial  Matters) 

GRAHAM,  FRANK  P.:  Federal  Ship  case,  por- 
tion of  WLB  majority  opinion  (17)  10; 
General  Motors-UAW  case,  text  of  WLB 
opinion  (19)  5:  Ryan  Aeronautical  case, 
excerpts  from  majority  opinion  (25)  4 

GRAIN  (See  Chemicals — Alcohol,  ethyl;  Food; 
Transportation — Freight) 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  (See  Artists  In  War  Effort; 
Brushes;  Coatings;  Ink;  Pigments;  Print- 
ing and  Publishing  Idustries;  Wire) 

GRAPHITE,  MADAGASCAR  FLAKE:    Priori- 
ties  reserve   for   war  use    (8)    9,   — 
order   interpreted   to   define   "fine"    grade 
(13)  7 

GREEN,  WILLIAM,  Cooperation  of  AFL  pro- 
duction drive  pledge  (10)  5;  Pledges  AFL 
to  give  up  double  pay  for  Saturdays, 
holidays  (13)   16 

GREENLEAF,  L.  S.  Jr.:  Reason  for  control  of 
industrial  machinery  outlined  (15)   15; 

GROCERY  INDUSTRY:  Wartime  problems  of 
Industry — containers,  delivery  services, 
conservation  discussed  by  industry  com- 
mittee (2)  19;  (14)  29;  Sugar  problems 
(6)    5;    (19)    25 

GUNS   (See  Firearms;  Ordnance) 

GUTHRIE,  R.  R„  Named  to  head  textile,  food 
and  electrical  supplies  and  consumers 
durable  goods  branches  of  Division  of 
Industry  Operations,  WPB  (5)  4;  Cloth- 
ing, Army  needs  come  first  (2)  17,  (5)  16, 
—  men's  and  boy's  simplification  repre- 
sent industry's  view  (4)  29,  —  specula- 
tive inventories,  warns  against,  alloca- 
tion may  be  instituted  (7)  21,  —  women's, 
children's,  simplification  asked  to  con- 
serve wool  (5)  16,  —  style  changes  to  be 
outlawed,  materials  conserved  (11)  10; 
Cotton  mill  industry,  calls  for  action 
from  (3)  23;  Dyes,  dark  shades  to  be 
conserved  for  Army  (7)  26.  —  print  cloth 
patterns,  strength  of  colors,  sizes  to  be 
reduced  (9)  25;  Jute,  impending  short- 
age of,  warns  floor  covering  manufac- 
turers, suggests  conversion  (9)  29; 
Leather,  conservation  of  imported  urged 
to  meet  essential  needs  (6)  19;  Radio 
industry,  conversion  necessary  (7)  4; 
Rubber  for  foundation  garments  not 
available  (9)  25;  Wool,  civilian  use  re- 
stricted, substitution  advocated  (1),  10. 
(9)  24,  —  new  use  to  be  determined  by 
WPB,  clothing  manufacturers  urge  to 
use  mixed  fabrics,  substitutes  (6)   19.  — 
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waste  should  be  avoided  by  Red  Cross 
guidance  in  knitting  programs  (5)  19; 
Resigns  post,  charges  upon  resignation 
to  be  investigated  by  Truman  committee 
(12)  7 

H 

HAIRPINS,    Metal   uses   in   restricted,    regu- 
lated in  L-104  (18)   22. 
HAM  (See  Food — Canned — Pork) 
HAMM,  JOHN  E.:  Named  deputy  administra- 
tor of  OPA  in  charge  of  rationing   (10) 
22;    Electrical   appliances,   rationing  not 
yet  contemplated,  reasons  for  price  ceil- 
ing (14)  20;  Household  appliances,  com- 
ment   on    blanket    ceiling,    profiteering 
scored    (13)    1,   21;    Metal   exports,   price 
regulations  cover  except  in  certain  cases 
(12)   19;  Typewriter  industry  conversion 
to  increase  output  of  ordnance  (13)  10 
HANGERS,  CLOTHING,  Wooden,  paperboard, 

may  use  steel  wire  for  crooks  (20)  26 
HARDWARE  (See  also  Iron  and  Steel  Prod- 
ucts) 
Nails,  priority  rating  required  to  buy  from 
manufacturers  (14)  9,  —  production  in- 
crease asked  (14)  9;  Screws,  brass,  illegal 
for  saw  handles  (21)  23;  Price  ceiling 
established  on  bolts,  nuts,  screws,  sizes 
standardized  to  save  materials  (21)  20,  — 
schedule  No.  40  amended  changing 
"freeze"  period  to  conform  to  Price  Con- 
trol Act  (6)  20 
HARRISON,  W.  H.:  Appointed  chief  of  Pro- 
duction Division.  WPB.  duties  outlined 
(4)  4;  Consolidation  of  Production,  Con- 
tract Distribution  to  be  beneficial,  Od- 
ium's work  commended  (4)  7;  Machine 
tool  production  increased  (6)  7;  Type- 
writer industry  conversion,  calls  for  all- 
out  ordnance  production i  (6)  6. 
HAWAII   (See  also  Farming  Industry)   GMPR 

effective  on  June  18  (21)   14 
HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL  MATTERS 

Ambulances  (See  Automotive  Industry — 
Miscellaneous  special  purpose  vehicles) 
Blood  Banks:  Hospitals  in  coastal  areas  to 
get  funds  for,  OCD  promises  (16)  30; 
Value  of,  procedure  in  handling  out- 
lined by  Baehr  (16)  30 
Chemical  Warfare:  Eastern  physicians  to 
study  under  OCD  auspices  at  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati,  courses  to  be  given 
noted  (8)  29;  Gas  masks,  manufacture 
and  sale  except  under  Government  au- 
thorization to  stop  (10)  14, — OCD 
seeking  funds  to  supply  coastal  cities 

(I)  5 

Dental  supplies  (See  Supplies  below) 
Doctors:  Assignment  Service  of  DHWS 
seeks  for  Armed  Forces,  public  needs 
to  be  considered,  educational  require- 
ments noted  (17)  31, — recruiting  plan 
must  operate  faster  or  be  changed  Mc- 
Nutt  warns,  military,  civilian  nerds 
outlined  (24)  22  (See  also  Medical  Stu- 
dents, below) 
Emergency  medical  plans,  state  responsi- 
bility In  case  of  raids  described,  need 
for     adequate    service — McNutt     (13), 

29.  —  medical   units  of  Citizens'  De- 
fense Corps  described   by  Baehr,   ( 13 ) 

30.  —  plans  for  hospital  care  noted  ( 11 ) 

31.  —  raid  equipment  to  be  available 
(See  also  First  Aid) 

First  Aid:  Hoarding  of  materials  threat- 
ens war  needs,  training  not  de-empha- 
sized OCD  says  (13)  30;  Equipment  al- 
located "target  areas"  (10)  30  (See  also 
Emergency  medical  plans  above) 

Health  and  medical  committee  named  by 
President  (2)  31 

Hearing  aid  maker  cancels  price  increase  at 
OPA  request  (5)  31 

Home  medicine  chest  stocking  advice  given 
by  Consumers'  Division  (1)   20 

Hospital  care  for  civilians  injured  in  enemy 
action  provided  in  joint  OCD-DHWS 
agreement,     evacuation     plans     noted 

(II)  31 

Industrial  health  programs:  Canteens 
should  be  set  up  in  plants  DHWS  rec- 
ommends (11)   31;  Importance  of  pro- 
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HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL  MATTERS— Contd. 
grams  among  war  workers  outlined  by 
McNutt  (13)  29;  Increase  of  facilities 
In  war  plants  urged  by  McNutt,  other 
Government  representatives,  small 
plants  needs  noted  parti-ularly,  use  of 
women  doctors  urged  (16)  30;  Pro- 
grams urged  as  part  of  Production 
Drive  by  Government  officials  (23)  16; 
Rehabilitation  programs  for  physi- 
cally handicapped  advised  (13)  29 
Laboratories:  Priority  assistance  order  in- 
terpreted to  apply  to  research  only,  not 
to  construction  (4)  13;  Priority  rating 
extended  (10)  9;  Production  Require- 
ments Plan  extended  to,  equipment  can 
be  obtained  for  vital  uses  only  (24)  14 
Medical  students  permitted  to  enter  re- 
serves and  finish  training  by  Selective- 
Service  (1)  18 
Medicinal  plants,  planting  program  noted 

(3)  28 
Nurses:    Shortage    described    by    Surgeon 
General,  50,000  trainees  sought.  Nurs- 
ing Committee  reports  on  action   (3) 
29;  State  Nursing  Councils  set  up  to 
recruit  students,  McNutt  cites  need  for 
(2)   29 
Nutrition:  Canteens,  DHWS  approves  set- 
ting up  in  war  plants  (11)   31;  Food 
Guide,  showing  essential  foods  and  nu- 
trition poster  released  by  DHWS  (10) 
28;   Food  habits  of  city  families  sur- 
veyed by  DHWS,  results  listed  in  detail 
(16)  31;  Local  nutrition  grotips  report 
progress   on   anniversary   of   National 
Nutrition  Conference  (22)  30 
Physical  Fitness:  Program  of  DHWS  out- 
lined by  McNutt,  Kelly  to  direct  (16) 
31  (See  also  Recreation) 
Red  Cross  Home  Service  program  described, 
purposes  noted,  relations  with  DHWS, 
public  welfare  agencies  noted  (5)  28 
Supplies:  Agar,  use  in  bacteriological  media 
exempted  from  freeze   order    (7)    12; 
Dental  bur  sizes  and  types  reduced  to 
conserve  materials  (26)   22;  Exempted 
from  various  priority  and  conservation 
orders:  Aluminum  (5)  6,  Cobalt  (6)  10, 
Copper   (3)   29,  Heating  pads   (15)    11, 
Mercury  (5)  6;  Rubber  (4)  8,  (10)  14,  — 
6urgical  garments  (17)  15.  (9)  25;  (25) 
15.  Sugar   (9)    15,  Tin  Tubes   (14)    19; 
Curtailed  by  priority  restrictions:  Rub- 
ber  (14)    10.    (22)    23,   (25)    23;   Paper 
work  lightened  for  manufacturers'  pri- 
orities  (8)    10;   Rubber  drug  sundries, 
prices  to  be  held  to  March  1  levels  (12) 
24;  Quinine,  Chichona  bark  placed  un- 
der import  control    (21)    18;   Control 
over  supplies  and  raw  materials  estab- 
lished (15)   6;  Totaquine  and  quinine 
stocks  brought  under  M-131,  sales  of 
any    variety    for    other    than    anti- 
malarial or  heart  disease  use  forbidden 
(25)  28;  Vitamin  tablets  "A"  manufac- 
ture forbidden,  other  uses  of  noted  (7) 
12,  —  "A"   oils   prices  discussed    (24) 
26,    —    "C,"    Price    schedule    No.    104 
Issued,  uses  of  (7)   12 
Venereal  diseases,  clean-up  of  off-the-job 
conditions  advocated  by  President,  Mc- 
Nutt, (25)  28 
Vitamin  tablets  (See  Supplies  above) 
Volunteers,  enrollment  figures  released  by 
OCD    (3)   20,  chart  (5)    1,  2 
HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  SERVICES.  OFFICE 
OF  DEFENSE   (See  Health   and  Medical 
Matters;   Food;   Recreation) 
Appointments  and  Personnel:  Baehr  (2)  31 
"Alien  enemies",   removal  and  settlement 

turned  over  to  DHWS  (7)  31 
Health  and  Medical  Committee  named  by 

President  (2)   31 
Red  Cross,  relations  with  clarified  in  Joint 

statement   (5)   28 
OCD.  relations  with  clarified  In  joint  state- 
ment (8)  31 
Vital   Records   Commission   established   to 
expedite  Issuance  of  birth  certificates 
for  war  workers  (3)  29 


HEARING  AIDS  (See  Health  and  Medical 
Matters) 

HEARSES  (See  Automotive  Industry — Miscel- 
laneous special-purpose  vehicles) 

HEATING  EQUIPMENT  (See  Plumbing  and 
Heating  Equipment;  Electrical  Appli- 
ances) 

HEAT-TREATING  FURNACES  (See  Machin- 
ery and  Equipment,  Industrial) 

HELMETS,  PROTECTIVE  (See  Civilian  De- 
fense— Air  Raid  Precautions,  protective 
clothing) 

HEMP  (See  Fibers) 

HENDERSON,  LEON:  Armaments,  exclusion 
of  from  GMPR,  reason  (21)  14;  Athletic 
equipment,  prices  should  be  held  down 
(1)  24;  Automotive  industry,  concentra- 
tion possibilities,  assembly  of  made  parts 
discussed  in  press  conference  of  December 
2  (1)  4;  Auto  rationing  standard  relaxa- 
tion, explanation  (18)  18;  Auto  rationing 
to  follow  tire  setup,  difficulties  of  noted 
in  press  conference  of  December  2  (1)  4; 
Automobile  State  quotas,  comment  on 
(9)  12;  Bed  linens,  warns  on  labelling 
(9)  9;  Crane  price  increase,  statement  on 
withdrawal  (1)  19;  Canned  food,  price 
rises  in  not  warranted  (7)  7,  —  ceiling 
on  notes  reasons  for  (9)  8;  Coal  price  to 
stay  at  December  15-31  levels  (4)  17,  — 
transportation  shortage  feared  in 
autumn,  consumers  urged  to  buy  coal 
now  (15)  18.  —  Coffee  price  policy.  3 
point  statement  (5)  24;  Consumer  credit 
controls  strengthening  commended  (19) 
18;  Cost  of  living,  halt  in  rise  results 
from  GMPR,  comment  (25)  1,  —  stabi- 
lization of  to  be  aim  in  administering 
Price  Control  Act — Joint  statement  with 
Wickard  (6)  4;  Farm  machinery,  parts, 
asks  that  prices  be  kept  down  (5)  23; 
Fertilizer  price  freezing,  causes  of  noted 
(9)  16;  Gasoline  rationing,  need  for  out- 
lined (17)  1,  —  violators,  scores  (25)  16; 
Iron  and  steel  products,  near-rcarload 
selling  of  denounced  (26)  8;  Lard  price 
ceiling,  denies  Agriculture  was  not  con- 
sulted (3)  12;  Lucky  Strike  Increase, 
statement  (1)  24;  Machine  tool  price 
ceiling,  reasons  for  (4)  14;  Measuring 
Instrument  price  advance  withdrawal 
contributes  to  war  effort  (3)  13;  Nonfer- 
rous  scrap,  limitations  on  inventories 
and  OPA  price  premiums  consistent  (4) 
15;  Nylon  hosiery  price  ceiling  estab- 
lished, profiteering  noted  (6)  12;  Oil, 
crude,  bonus  discontinuation  in  purchas- 
ing asked  (3)  11;  Price  agreements  do 
not  violate  anti-trust  laws,  authorized 
by  Price  Control  Act  (11)  21;  Price  con- 
trol, consumers  should  learn  methods, 
work  with  retailers,  3-point  guide  out- 
lined (18)  7,  —  DUblic  urged  to  acquaint 
Itself  with  regulations  of  GMPR  (21)  13, 
—  schedules  to  remain  in  effect  under 
Price  Control  Act  (7)  22;  Production  in- 
crease statement  program  on  copper,  lead 
and  zinc  (3)  8;  Radio  prices  unfair,  calls 
for  cancellations  of  increases  (8)  3;  Rayon 
stocking  price  to  be  regulated,  warns  (8) 
18;  Rent  control  program,  landlords  co- 
operating praised  (20)  19,  —  cut,  need 
for  noted,  voluntary  efforts  not  enough 
(26)  11.  —  increases  will  not  be  permitted 
after  evictions  (19)  18,  —  profiteering  to 
be  stopped  (10)  20;  Rubber  needs  of 
civilians  cannot  be  met  before  1944 — 
statement  to  Senate  Committee  Investi- 
gating National  Defense  (10)  25,  —  prof- 
iteering should  be  checked  by  refusal 
to  buy  (10)  22;  Salvage,  asks  Mayors 
cooperation  in  paper  campaign  (2)  25; 
Scrap  hoarders  will  not  profit  (14)  22: 
Sugar  hoarders  asked  to  sell  to  grocers 
or  neighbors,  warned  of  rationing  regu- 
lations (8)  16.  —  price  rise  over  1  cent 
per  5  pounds  over  December  termed 
profiteering  (7)  9,  —  refined,  price  rise 
should  not  affect  retail  prices  (2)  14,  — 
ration,  first  may  be  %  pound  calls  for 
consumer  cooperation  (5)  13  —  ration- 
ing, no  conflict  between  WPB,  OPA,  Joint 
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statement  with  Nelson  (15)  20,  —  ra- 
tioning to  insure  fair  distribution,  essen- 
tial needs  to  be  met,  hoarding  scored  (4) 
3,  —  rationing  registration  procedure 
outlined,  hoarders  warned  (6)  1,  —  ra- 
tioning registration  volunteers  thanked, 
commended  (20)  8,  —  thanks  Los  An- 
geles child  for  offer  of  ration  book,  refuses 

(20)  8;  Sulphur  producer's  pledge  not  to 
raise  price,  expresses  gratitude  (4)  20; 
Technocracy  committee,  denies  member- 
ship in,  in  answer  to  Dies'  accusation  (3) 
12;  Tires  on  new  cars,  will  be  taken  only 
in  extreme  emergency  (4)  9,  —  quotas 
for  States  and  basis  of  decisions  (1)  6, 
—  recapping  certificates  available  to  war 
workers  only  when  essential  (15)  20,  — 
Return  Plan,  advantages  of  described  (9) 
13,  —  second-hand,  exploitation  in  s?le 
of  must  be  ended,  statement  on  estab- 
lishment of  ceiling  (3)  6,  (11)  20,  — 
shortage,  synthetic  rubber  production 
cannot  relieve  in  near  future  (3)  7; 
Wastepaper  price  schedule,  violation  of, 
statement  (1)  22;  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  House,  outline  of  testimony  on 
wages,  sales  taxes,  income  taxes,  com- 
pulsory savings  (20)  14;  Wool,  clean  only 
covered  by  price  regulation,  misrepre- 
sentation on  grease  wool  scored   (11)   22 

HENEQUEN   (See  Fibers) 

HICKS.  ROBERT,  Describes  results  of  con- 
servation investigation  of  farm-trucking 
industry  (17)   29 

HIGHWAYS   (See  Roads) 

HILLMAN,  SIDNEY:  Appointed  Chief  of 
Labor  Division,  WPB  (4)  4;  Aliens  not 
barred  from  war  plants  as  group  (2)  29; 
Auto  salesmen  urged  to  register  for  war 
jobs  (3)  26;  Auto  industry,  calls  for  con- 
version (1)  32;  Copper  mines  labor  pro- 
gram commended  (1)  27;  Overtime  pay 
doesn't  affect  production,  answers  Con- 
gressman Smith's  charges  (9)  21;  Pro- 
duction goals  outlined  in  statement 
(2)  3;  Shipyard  workers,  Pacific  Coast 
"round-the-clock"  agreement  described 
(5)  18.  •—  praised  for  results  of  agree- 
ment (7)  17;  Training  of  war  workers, 
calls  for  increases  (1)  27,  (2)  23,  —  prog- 
ress of  reported  (1)  26,  (6)  24;  Union 
conferences,  CIO,  AFL  to  play  important 
part  in  increasing  (4)  24:  Women  needed 
in  war  plants,  proper  preparation  out- 
lined  (5)    18 

HOARDING  (See  Food;  Flashlights;  Sugar, 
Petroleum — Gasoline ) 

HOISTING  EQUIPMENT  (See  Machinery  and 
Equipment,  Industrial) 

HOME  FRONT  (Weekly  feature  of  Victory, 
reviews  week's  war  actions  as  they  affect 
the  consumer.  This  material  is  covered  by 
other  stories  in  the  magazine.  Therefore 
it  is  Indexed  by  date  only.)    January  27 

(4)  3;  February  3  (5)  3:  February  10  (6)  3; 
February  17  (7)  3;  February  24  (8)  3; 
March  3  (9)  3;  March  10  (10)  3;  March  17 
(11)  3:  March  24  (12)  3;  March  31  (13)  3; 
April  7  (14)  3;  April  14  (15)  3;  April  21 
(16)  3;  April  28  (17)  3;  May  5  (18)  3: 
May  12   (19)   3;   Mav  19   (20)   3;   May  28 

(21)  3;  June  2  (22)  3:  June  9  (23)  3; 
June  16  (24)  3;  June  23  (25)  3;  June  30 
(26)  3 

HOME  OWNERS  LOAN  CORPORATION  (See 
Federal  Loan  Aeency) 

HOMES  REGISTRATION  OFFICE  (See  Hous- 
ing) 

HONEY   (See  Sugar;   Food) 

HOSIERY   (See  Clothing) 

HOTEL  INDUSTRY.  Clearing  house  orgairzed 
within  WPB  to  handle  problems  (19)   12 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  INVESTIGATING  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE  MIGRATION    (6)    25 

HOUSE  NAVAL  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE  (13) 
16 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

(5)  14 

HOUSE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE 
(20)   14 
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HOUSEWARES    (See    also    Electrical    Appli- 
ances: Furniture;  Radio  Industry;  Phono- 
graphs;    Cooking    Equipment;    Laundry 
Equipment;  Consumers'  Goods  and  Serv- 
ices) 
Appliances,     Blanket     ceiling     established, 
profiteering,  scored  by  Hamm   (13)    1- 
21;  China  and  pottery  prices  halted  at 
October   1-15  levels  in  No.  116,  other 
provisions  noted    (17)    7,  —  price  in- 
creases withdrawn  by  Homer  Laughlin 
China  Co.  pending  completion  of  OPA 
studies  (5)  25,  —  sales  on  United  States 
contracts  simplified  in  amendment  to 
No.  116  (22)   15;  Critical  materials  use 
cut  50  percent  (14)  5;  Cutlery,  produc- 
tion  restriction   on   knives,   tableware, 
etc.,    materials   saved    listed    (23)    10; 
silverware    industry,    compliance    with 
priorities  studied  (21)  23 
HOUSING:   (See  also  Construction  Industry) 
Changes  caused  by  war  predicted  by  Weiner 

(24)    16 
Construction  of  350,000  units  approved  by 
WPB,   NHA,   priority  ratings   assigned, 
conditions  of  use  noted   (12)   20     (See 
also  President  below) 
Critical  Areas  List:  Areas  added  (4)   13,  (6) 
23,  (7)  29.  (8)   17,   (9)  28.  (21)  26,  (22) 
30.   (24)   21.   (25)    11,   (26)    11;    Private 
builders  eligible  for  preference  ratings 
under  (4)  13 
Demountable,  seen  as  solution  to  shortages 
in  defense  communities,  to  avoid  ghost 
towns   (2)    27,  —  localities  for  which 
funds  allocated  (2)   27;   (3)   27;    (4)   31 
Expansion  to  match  production  goals  prom- 
ised by  Palmer  (2)   27 
Federal  agencies  merged  by  Executive  order 

In  National  Housing  Agency  (9)  30 
Homes  Registration  Offices  report  for  Janu- 
ary, duties  noted  (6)  23 
Materials:  Critical  Materials  List,  not  af- 
fected by  Priorities  Regulation  6  (7) 
25;  Revised  list  issued  by  Industry 
Operations  (9)  30;  Plumbing  fixtures 
restriction  covers  items  on  (13)  7; 
Lumber,  needs  of  vital  projects  to  be 
supplied,  relief  given  from  restrictions, 
projects  listed  covered,  result  of  NHA 
survey  (21)  26,  (23)  12;  Metal  win- 
dows authorized  for  rated  projects  (18) 
22;  Priority  aid,  application  period  for 
filing  for  assistance  for  private  dwell- 
ings extended  (6)  23,  —  ratings  now 
needed  by  manufacturers  obtainable 
under  Production  Requirement  Plan 
(3)  27;  Suppliers  permitted  to  extend 
preference  ratings  within  3  months 
(17)  16 
Mortgage  insurance.  Title  VI,  approved  by 

President  for  32  new  areas  (8)  30 
Negroes:  Policy  on  adopted  by  Coordinator's 
office    (7)    29,    —    "Sojourner    Truth" 
project  approved  in  Detroit  (3)  27,  — 
available  as  originally  planned   (6)   23 
Poster,  "War  Workers  Need  Rooms"  (4)  31 
President  approves  construction  (2)  27,  (4) 
31,  (7)   28,  (9)  30.  (10)  29,  —  program 
for  37,261   approved   on  recommenda- 
tion of  NHA  (10)  29 
Remodeling,  existing  structures  should  be 
utilized  Palmer  says.  Homes  Registra- 
tion Offices  to  advise  (7)   28.  —  facili- 
tated by  A-5  rating  for  materials,  other 
provisions  (15)   5 
Slum  clearance  projects  to  be  converted  to 

defense  uses  (7)  28 
Status   of.   weekly   report    (1)    21,    (2)    27, 
(3)    27,   (4)    23.   (5)    31,   (6)    23,   (7)    28, 
(8)   30,   (9)   30 
Subcontracting,  priority  ratings  extension 
procedure  simplified  for  defense  proj- 
ects (10)  29 
Suspension    of    nonessential    construction 
$500  limit  set.  exemptions  noted  (15)  4 
Temporary  shelter   (trailers,  dormitories)  : 
Construction    authorized    (2)    27,    (3) 
27,  (4)  31,  (7)   28,  Mobile  camps  in  18 
Eastern  Seaboard  regions  for  migrant 
farm   labor   planned   by   FSA    (5)    22; 
Trailer  tow  vehicles  eligible  for   tires 
(18)   20 


HOUSING — Continued. 

Washington  need  for  war  workers  noted  by 
Palmer,  funds  allocated,  type  of  dwell- 
ings, financing  noted  (6)  23 
Utilities;  Electric  wiring  inventory  excess  to 
be  used  in  extensions  to  projects  (21) 
23,  —  extensions  get  same  preference 
ratings  as  projects  (26)   24 
HOUSINC  COORDINATOR,  OFFICE  OF  DE- 
FENSE (See  also  Housing) 
Functions  absorbed  by  National  Housing 

Agency  (9)  30 
Policy    on    housing    for    Negro    workers 
adopted  (7)  29 


ICE:  Price  adjustments  permitted  In  certain 
areas  (26)  28;  Price  ceilings  adjusted  for 
summer  in  No.  154  (22)  14 
ICEBOXES   (See  Refrigerators,  nonmechanl- 

cal) 
ICKES,   HAROLD  L.,   Gasoline   conservation, 
joint  statement  with  other  officials  (17) 
26 
ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  VICTORY  (See  also  Car- 
toons; Charts — includes  Fotofacts;   Post- 
ers) 
Miscellaneous        illustrations :        Women's 

clothes,  approved  models  (15)  10; 

Ceiling  price  tags,  approved  types  (21)  12 

ILMENITE,   Restrictions  of  M-161   removed, 

supply  now  plentiful  (26)   25 
IMPORTS  (See  also  Antimony;  Bristles;  Bur- 
lap;   Coffee;    Clothing;    Cork;    Fats    and 
Oils;    Fiber;    Food — Cocoa;    Health    and 
Medical  Matters — Quinine;   Latin-Amer- 
ica; Lead;  Lumber — mahogany;  Paper — 
Wood  Pulp — Newsprint;  Rubber;  Spices; 
Sugar;  Tea) 
Civilian  use,  control  established  by  WPB  in 
M-63,  restricted  items  listed   (23)    6 
M-63  further  amended  to  stop  loopholes, 
take  in  more  commodities  (15)  11,  — 
amended  to  release  commodities  im- 
ported overland  or  by  air  from  Can- 
ada, Mexico  (23)   6 
Ore   ban,  lifted   for  some,   others   added 
in  amendment  to  M-63   (12)  8,  —  7 
more  added   (3)    19 
Prices,  above-ceiling  permitted  under  cer- 
tain conditions  (26)  16,  —  GMPR,  plans 
being    formulated    to    assure    volume 
without  upsetting  ceilings   (21)   15.  — 
GMPR,  sales  in  original  form  to  Gov- 
ernment exempt  from  GMPR   (24)    28 
Scrap  metals,  alloys  placed  under  control 
in  amendment  to  M-63   (23)   9 
INDEPENDENCE    DAY,    Nelson's    statement 

(26)  32 
INDUSTRY  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES:  Au- 
tomotive (6)  7.  —  battery  subcommittee 
(15)  25,  —  parts  subcommittee  (8)  27; 
Baby  carriage  (18)  29;  Ball  bearing,  an- 
nular (20)  27:  Baking,  cracker,  biscuit 
and  pretzel  subcommittee  (24)  15;  Bed- 
ding (14)  28;  Bearing,  antifriction  (21) 
29;  Beet  sugar  processing  (15)  25;  Bi- 
cycle (17)  27;  Blank  book,  loose  leaf  and 
binder  (25)  25;  Brass  and  bronze  ingot 
makers  (21)  29;  Brass  and  bronze  foun- 
dries (21)  29;  Brass  mill  (25)  25;  Brew- 
ing (14)  28,  —  traffic  subcommittee  (17) 
27;  Box,  folding,  subcommittee  (18)  29; 
Box.  set-up  (17)  21:  Bus  manufacturers 
(13)  26;  Caffeine  and  theobrimin  (19) 
17;  Cane  and  beet-sugar  packaging  (25) 
25;  Casket,  wood  (24)  14:  Gast-iron  boiler 
and  radiator  (25)  25;  Cement,  Portland 
(22)  17;  Church  goods  (20)  27:  Cigar 
manufacturers  (15)  25;  Cigarette  (13) 
26;  Clothing  committees — corset  and 
brassiere  (13)  26.  —  boys'  shirts,  pajamas, 
wash  suits  and  sportswear  (23)  27,  — 
men's  pajamas  (22)  17,  —  men's  shirts, 
sport  shirts  and  ensembles  (23)  28,  — 
men's  women's  and  children's  robe  negli- 
gee and  housecoat  (15)  25,  —  pattern 
(13)  26,  —  women's  and  children's 
lingerie  (16)  28,  —  work  clothing 
(2)  17;  Cocoa  and  chocolate  (17)  21; 
Coffee  (21)  29;  Combat  instruments  (16) 
28:  Compressor  (19)  17;  Cooking  appli- 
ances (6)  10;  Cooperage,  tight  (24)  15: 
Copper  producers   (24)    15;   Copper  wire 


INDUSTRY  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE— Con. 
and  cable   (25)    25;   Cotton  E&U1    (3)    23; 
Cutlery    (19)    17;    Dairy    industry  (2)    3; 
Dairy  equipment  and  machinery  manu- 
facturers (24)  15;  Drug,  proprietary  man- 
ufacturers   (23)    27;    Dry    cleaning    and 
laundry    machinery    (13)    26;    Dyes    (6) 
21,  —  cotton  and  rayon  finishes  (7)    26; 
Electric  fuse  (20)  27;  Electroplating  (19) 
27;   Elevator,  escalator  and   dumbwaiter 
15)    25;  Farm  machinery  and  equipment 
export   (23)    28:   Ferrochromium  produc- 
ers (25)  25;  Fertilizer  (25)   25;  Fiber  can 
(20)  27;  Fiber  drum  (26)  25;  Fin  coil  and 
cooler   (26)  25;   Grocery  (2)    19;  Fire  ap- 
paratus  —   motorized    (13)    27,    —    fire 
pump  (6)  29, — sprinkler, —  (13)  26;  Fish 
(19)  17,  —  canned  salmon  subcommittee 
(23)   27;  Fish  net  (20)   27;  Flag  (19)   17; 
Flashlights  (8)  26;  Flatware,  silverplated 
(19)  17;  Floor  coverings,  woolen  (10)  11; 
Food— fruit,  fish  and  vegetables  (13)   26; 
Footwear,    waterproof,    rubber    (17)    21; 
Forms,    autographic    register    and   sales- 
book  (20)  27;  Fountain  pen  and  mechan- 
ical pencil   (21)    29;    Furniture    (17)    21; 
Gas   cylinder,    high    pressure    steel    (24) 
15;  Gypsum  (23)   27;  Hardware   (16)   28; 
Heat  exchanger  (26)  25;  Heating  pad  (7) 
27;  Hospital  sterilizers  (20)   27;  Insignia, 
officers'   (23)   27;  Iron  and  steel  —  pipe, 
wire  products  and  galvanized  sheet  job- 
bers  (17)   27,  —  warehouse  (15)   25;  In- 
dustrial instruments   (19)    17:   Istle   (16) 
28;   Jute   (14)   28;   Lath,  metal   and  wire 
(13)    26;    Lawn   mower   (17)    27;   Leather 
and  leather  goods.  —  horsehide  tanners 
subcommittee    (17)    27,   —  shoe   leather 
subcommittee  (6)  29.  —  wood-shank  sub- 
committee (17)  21;  Lighting  fixtures,  flu- 
orescent   (15)    25;    Livestock   equipment 
(26)  25:  Lumber  manufacturers  and  log- 
gers, softwood  (22)   17,  —  hardwood  (22) 
17,  —  softwood  plywood  (19)  17;  Machine 
tools  (13)   26;   Milk,  fluid,  shipping  con- 
tainer (17)  21:  Motion -picture  producers 
and  distributors  (17)  27,  —  theater  equip- 
ment   (26)    25.   —   motion   pictures   and 
speaking  stage  theaters  (17)   21:  Musical 
instrument    (20)    27;    Naval   stores    (19) 
17;  Office  furniture  and  equipment   (13) 
26;    Office    machinery    (15)    25;    Pencils, 
wood  case   (16)    28:  Pharmaceutical   (23) 
27;  Photographic  equipment   (14)   28,  — 
visual   education   subcommittee    (8)    27: 
Plumbing    and    heating   —   distributors' 
subcommittee   (16)   28,  —  extended  sur- 
face heating   subcommittee    (17)    27.  — 
sanitary  cast   iron   and  formed  enamel- 
ware  subcommittee  (14)   28.  —  soil  pipe 
(13)  27,  —  vapor  and  vacuum  steam  heat- 
ing specialities  subcommittee  (10)  21.  — 
warm  air  furnace  subcommittee   (15)  25; 
Porcelain    enameled    utensils     (24)     15; 
Power  crane  and  shovel  (26)  25;  Puip  and 
paper  transportation    (22)    17:   Pulp  and 
paper  (16)  28,  (18)  24,  —  machinery  (16) 
28.  —  transportation  (22)  17:  Railroad  (3) 
26;   Refrigeration   (20)   27.   (22)    17;    (23) 
27  River  carriers  (8)  28;  Roofing,  asphalt 
(24)    15;   Rubber  goods,  mechanical   (16) 
28;  Saws,  hand  (24)   15;  Sanitary  Napkin 

(13)  27;  Sewing  machine  (16)  28;  Snuff 
(20)  27;  Soap  and  Glycerine  (7)  26;  Steel 
(8)  27;  Steel  casting  (7)  25:  Sugar  Re- 
fining, cane  (9)  17;  Telephone  equip- 
ment (24)  14;  Tobacco  traffic  (19)  17; 
Toiletries  and  cosmetics  (22)  17;  Track- 
laying  tractor  (14)  28;  Trailer,  house  (22) 
17;  Trailer  truck  (17)  27;  Tool,  electrio 
(22)  17;  Typewriter  (6)  18;  Wall  paper 
(20)  27;  Warehousing  (6)  29.  (9)  21; 
Watch  (23)  27;  Wine  (15)  25;  Wine  and 
distilled  spirits  traffic  (23)  28;  Wood  pulp 

(14)  28:  Woolen  and  worsted  (1)  10:  (21 
17;  Zinc  producers  (26)  25;  X-ray  (19)  17 

INFLATION:  Blanket  ceiling  on  7  major 
household  appliances  to  combat  (13)  1; 
Chart  shows  progress  of  (from  OPA  book- 
let "How  To  Stop  Inflation"  (2)  20; 
Checked  by  GMPR,  cost  of  living  rise 
halted  (25)  1;  Consumer  credit,  controls 
strengthened  (19)  18:  Gap  between  in- 
comes   and    goods     available,    Ginsburg 
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INFLATION— Continued. 

warns  of  (16)   4,  —  chart  shows  (16)   1; 
Prevention  aim  of  OPA  and  Department 
of    Agriculture    In    administering    Price 
Control  Act   (6)    4;   Consumers  asked  to 
cooperate   (6)   4;  President  warns  of  (11) 
25;  retailers  need  help  in  averting,  means 
outlined  in  speech  by  Keezer  (14)  22 
INFORMATION   (See  also  Information  Divi- 
sion;  War  Information.  Office  of.  Policy 
on  news  outlined  by  OFF  (12)  31,  —  on 
release  of  Government  data  (3)3 
INFORMATION  DIVISION  (See  Information; 
Publications;     Radio     Communications; 
Radio  Programs;  War  Information,  Office 
of;   Salvage  —  Iron  and  Steel  Scrap  — 
Photographic  Section ) 
Field  offices  and  addresses  listed   (15)    27; 
Superseded  by  OWI  (25)   2 
INFORMATION.  OFFICE  OF  THE  COORDI- 
NATOR   OF     {See    Information.    Radio 
Communications ) 
INFORMATION  SERVICE,  UNITED  STATES: 
Duties  outlined   (24)   32,  —  spring  issue 
of  Government  manual  issued  (8)   28 
INK,  PRINTING:  Bronze  ban  postponed  (14) 
13,  —  use  permitted,  manufacture  for- 
bidden (23)  19;  Critical  chemicals  use  in 
curtailed  (14)  12;  Priority  of  A-5  assigned 
on  critical  chemicals  (14)  12;  Substitutes 
for  critical  materials  in  colored,  no  short- 
age of  black  (4)  28,  (6)  26 
INLAND  STEEL  CO.     (See  Little  Steel) 
INSECT  SCREENS  (See  Screen  Cloth) 
INSECTICIDES  AND  FUNGICIDES   (See  also 
Chemicals,  Diphenylamine) 
Nicotine  sulphate,  price   levels  confirmed, 

markups  limited   (7)  32 
Price  ceilings  come  under  seasonal  regula- 
tion  (21)   21 
Rotenone,  may  be  used  in  treating  cattle, 
not  for  citrus  fruits  (23)  21;  price  rise, 
pending   ceiling  checked   by  OPA   re- 
quest (12)  26;  Sources,  uses  noted  (12) 
26,   (16)    29;   Pyrethum,  substitute  for 
rotenone,  brought  under  complete  allo- 
cation (25)  15;  Shipments  arriving,  use 
unlimited  (16)  29 
INSPECTION,  INDUSTRIAL,   Priority   rating 

of  A-10  granted  firms  (10)   15 
INSULATION     MATERIALS     (See    Asbestos; 

Cotton — Tape,  Fibrous  Waste) 
INSURANCE  (See  Shipping— War  risk  insur- 
ance; Housing — Mortgage) 
INTER-AMERICAN     DEVELOPMENT     COM- 
MISSION (See  Latin-America) 
INTER-AMERICAN     AFFAIRS,    OFFICE    OF 
(See  Latin  America) 
Acpointments,  personnel  (5)   29 
INTERIOR.  DEPARTMENT  OF 

Bituminous  Coal  Commission  (12)  23,  (15) 

18.  (18)   11,  (20)   14,  (21)   19,  (22)  9 
Geological  Survey  (10)  17,  (20)  23 
Mines.  Bureau  of  (10)   17,  (21)  28,  (20),  23 
Petroleum   Coordinator,   Office    of    (4)    13, 
(7)   32,  (13)   18,  (17)   1,  26  (19)  6,  (23) 
2,  (23)    15 
Solid  Fuels  Coordinator.  Office  of  (15)  18 
INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  CO.   (16)    17, 

(18)  21,  (19)  4 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION  (6) 

22,  (13)  19.  (16)  26,  (17)  28,  (18)  32 
INTERNED  SHIFS  (See  Cargo  Seizures) 
INTERNMENT  (See  Japanese-American  Citi- 
zens; Alien  Enemies) 
INVENTORIES  (See  also  Paper — Wastepaper; 
Iron  and  Steel — Scrap)  Dealers',  compu- 
tation methods  altered  to  allow  longer 
base  periods  by  amendment  to  L-63  (22) 
12;  Manufacturers,  appeals  to  use  up 
after  cut-off  dates,  WPB  establishes  pol- 
icy (23)  11;  Limitation  in  hands  of 
wholesalers,  retailers  (15)  6,  —  decisions 
on  not  yet  reached  (22)  28;  Overall  dollar 
limit  may  be  set  on  stocks  of  goods  for 
sale  by  WPB  (21)  18;  Seasonal  industries 
may  build  up  (11)  9;  Suppliers  permitted 
to  accept  deliveries  of  limited  quantities 
of  specific  items  regardless  of  total  (19) 
2;  Suppliers'  inventory  -limitations,  II 
categories  of  merchandise  exempted  from 
(20)  20;  Year-end,  —  Knudsen  advises 
against  shutdowns  for  (1)  11 


IRON  AND  STEEL  (See  also  Containers — 
Drums;  Forgings;  Hardware;  Molybde- 
num; Tungsten;  Wire) 

Alloys,  conserved  by  National  Emergency 
specifications  (10)  8,  (16)  23,  (22) 
18,  —  production  subject  of  monthly 
melting  schedule  after  June  1,  (20) 
23,  —  steel  companies  authorized  to 
ship  specimens  to  manufacturers  with- 
out ratings  in  testing  new  alloys 
(16)  23 

Automotive  companies  forbidden  to  ship 
stocks  except  on  A-3  or  higher  orders 
(9)   22,   (11)    13 

Bullet  core  and  shot  steel,  allocation  sys- 
tem set  up,  reasons  noted  (8)  7,  (22)  27 

Canadian  producers  receive  priorities  for 
repair,  maintenance  (2)  9 

Castings:  Iron,  price  formula  given  pro- 
ducers of  malleable,  gray  (23)  32,  (22) 
12;  Steel,  adjustable  pricing  allowed 
on  contracts,  pending  action  on  freight 
costs  (26)  10,  —  price  determination 
for  items  not  previously  noted  (6) 
21,  —  railroad  "specialties"  price  set* 
in  Schedule  No.  41   (11)   21 

Conservation:  Banned  from  over  400  com- 
mon products,  listed  (19)  1,  8-9;  By 
reduction  of  use  in  consumers'  goods 
(1)  9.  (1)  14.  (2)  8.  (3)  21.  (4)  12.  (8) 
9,  (9)  13,  (9)  22,  (11)  5,  (12)  4,  (12)  5, 
(12)   10,  (13)   5,  (13)   10,  (14)   1,  (14)  4, 

(14)  5,   (14)    6,   (14)    7,   (14)    8,   (14)   9. 

(15)  4,  (16)  12  (16)  13.  (16)  21.  (18) 
25.  (20)  1,  (19)  8-9,  (21)  20.  (23)  10, 
(24)  13,  (25)  11,  (26)  21;  chart  showing 
conservation  by  curtailing  consumers' 
goods  (14)  1;  by  cutting  of  production 
of  metal  plastering  bases  (13)  5 

Flashlight  makers  given  permission  to  use 
inventories  (23)   15 

Freight:  Costs,  permission  to  pass  on 
granted  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Cor- 
poration on  Lend-Lease  shipments 
(26)  5,  —  to  5  firms  under  revision  to 
No.  6  (20)  11;  Iron  ore,  grain,  coal 
movement  banned  on  Great  Lakes  to 
assure  space  for  (19)  27.  (22)  8;  L.  c.  1. 
ruling,  sellers  of  near-carload  lots  of 
iron  and  steel  to  benefit  from  de- 
nounced by  Henderson  (26)  8;  Rate  rise 
must  be  absorbed  by  mill  or  reseller  on 
incoming  shipment,  clarification  of 
Schedules  No.  6  and  49  orders,  other 
provisions   (19)   22 

Import  control  established  in  M-63  (23)  9 

Iron  ore;  Great  Lakes  shipment  break  all 
records  (21)  7,  (23)  28;  Great  Lakes^ 
shipping  space  assured  by  curbing  of 
coal  movements  (22)  8,  —  grain  move- 
ments (19)  27;  Lake  Superior  pro- 
ducers urged  to  begin  shipments  im- 
mediately (12)  29;  Price  ceiling  adjust- 
ment granted  Moore  and  Crago  (22) 
12;  Price  ceiling  set  for  Lake  Superior 
ore  (12)  29.  (15)  22 

Farm  equipment  needs  noted  (1)  14 

Liaison,  OPA  appoints  advisory  groups  (21) 
20 

"Listed  cities"  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  D.  added  to  (22)  12 

Pig  iron:  Allocation  established  in  M-17 
(14)  5;  Price  Schedule  No.  10  applies 
only  to  operations  within  the  United 
States  (8)  18;  Priorities,  user  must  file 
PD-70  to  get  allocations  (6)  9 

Pipeline,  consumption  of  Texas-Illinois  to 
be  cut  down  by  substitution  of  cast 
Iron  for  steel,  use  of  seamless  tubing 
(24)  5 

Prices,  Jones  and  Laughlin  restrained  from 
selling  in  court  order,  three  brokers 
also  concerned    (21)    20 

Priorities:  Form  PD-73  must  be  filed  with 
all  purchase  orders  by  amendment  to 
M-21  (18)  28;  Granted  Office  of  Educa- 
tion for  materials  for  welders'  training 
(4)  22;  Rating  governs  production — 
Adams  (11)   13 

Products:  Cold  finished  bars  industry  com- 
mittee named  by  OPA  (24)  29;  Con- 
crete reinforcing  bars,  price  maximums 
set  (24)  28;  Merchant  bars,  price  rise 
denied  Pollak  Steel  Co.   (20)    11;  Mill 


IRON  AND  STEEL— Continued. 

products,  price  changes  in  not  foreseen 
(7)  10;  Oil  industry  limited  to  A-9  or 
higher  to  obtain  (9)  26;  Priorities,  A-10 
granted  for  operating  supplies  for  pro- 
ducers (9)  28,  —  Form  PD-83  must  be 
filed  by  manufacturers  with  WPB, 
Census  (22)  22,  —  M-21  amended  to 
restrict  deliveries  to  A-10  or  higher,  ex- 
ceptions noted,  Form  PD-139  required 
(17)  '4;  Prices,  Northwestern  Steel  and 
Wire  Co.  denied  changes  (24)  30.  — 
schedule  exemptions  granted,  denied 
by  OPA  (16)  6,  —  stabilization  steps 
of  amendment  to  No.  6  listed,  process- 
ing charges  covered  (26)  12,  —  sched- 
ule No.  6  revised  and  brought  up  to 
date  (6)  20,  —  schedule  No.  49,  export 
provisions  revised  (6)  20,  (14)  22,  — 
schedule  No.  49,  resale  provisions  re- 
vised (8)  28,  —  stabilization  steps  of 
amendment  to  No.  6  listed,  processing 
charges  (26)  12;  Screen  cloth,  insect, 
price  rise  of  5  percent  granted  manu- 
facturer (17)  4.  —  removed  from  Price 
Schedule  No.  40  (3)  27;  Steel  stamps 
excepted    from    restrictions    of    M-126 

(24)  9;  Tags,  M-126  changed  to  permit 
manufacture  for  war  plant  workers 
(26)  11;  Tubing,  prices  for  cold  not  to 
be  used  in  computing  hot  finished  (20) 
11  (See  also  Steel  shapes,  sheet,  plates 
below;  Hardware) 

Railroads,  steel  allocated  to  if  not  needed 
for  shells  (6)  22,  (12)  18,  —  construc- 
tion program  requirements  (1)  16 

Scrap:  Allocation  program  planned  by  Ma- 
terials Division  (6)  8;  Collections  (See 
Salvage) ;  Bottleneck  in  dealers'  yards 
may  force  mills  to  buy  direct  (23)  19; 
Flow  survey  under  Schedule  No.  4  to  be 
undertaken  in  New  England  by  OPA 
(16)  24;  Longer  lengths  permitted  for 
No.  2  by  OPA  (22)  12;  Misgrading  to  be 
eliminated  by  OPA  Inspection  (3)  13; 
Price  ceilings  adjusted  on  special  types 
(14)  23,  —  maximum  for  special 
chrome-vanadium  high  speed  set  for 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Co. 

(25)  23.  —  schedule  revised,  features 
noted  (6)  14,  (7)  14,  (15)  29,  (25)  22. 
(20)  11,  —  violator  makes  restitution 
(4)  15,  —  violations,  drive  on  by  OPA 
to  end  (17)  8;  Prices  of  Dec.  23  must 
not  be  exceeded  in  payments  (1)  24; 
Segregation  ordered  in  M-24-c  (25)  5; 
Stocking  up  urged  on  users,  inventory 
restrictions  removed  by  WPB  (22)  4; 
Tin  coated,  price  raised  in  amendment 
to  No.  4   (18)  7 

Steel :  Allocation  of  semi-finished  for  seam- 
less tubing  discontinued  (14)  11; 
Chrome,  restrictions  extended,  use 
limited  to  A-l-k  ratings  (13)  6;  Mills, 
transportation  surcharge  may  be  paid 
by  under  amendment  to  No.  4,  other 
provisions  (12)  24,  —  scrap  bottleneck 
in  dealers'  yards  may  force  mills  to  buy 
direct  Rcsenwald  says  (23)  19;  Mill 
products  (See  Products  above) ;  "Na- 
tional Emergency,"  data  on  types  avail- 
able to  industry  (10)  8;  (16)  23.  (22) 
18;  Plate,  allocations  for  May  refused 
these  with  excessive  inventories  (17) 
20,  —  allocation  formalized  by  M-21-c 
(11)  13,  —  canning  industry's  use  to  be 
cut  (1)  8,  —  control  over  production, 
consumption  and  allocated  planned — 
Adams  (8)  4.  —  demand  50  percent 
over  supply,  consumers  asked  to  post- 
pone order  when  possible  by  Adams 
(13)  7,  —  February  shipments  set  rec- 
ord (12)  27,  —  March  deliveries  set 
records  (15)  5,  —  prices,  Granite  City 
Steel  permitted  to  increase  (25)  23.  — 
production  increase  eases  problem, 
shipments  for  April  noted  (19)  10.  — 
production  report  presented  to  industry 
by  WPB  (6)  8,  —  shipments  to  3  rail- 
roads stopped  (12)  18.  —  requirements 
list  issued  by  iron  and  steel  branch  for 
placing  orders,  will  Insure  that  all 
plates  come  from  strip  mills  (13)  7,  — 
ship  plates  made  by  factories  formerly 
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IRON  AND  STEEL — Continued. 

making  auto  body  plates  (10)  17;  Price 
relief  rescinded  by  OPA  from  Central 
Iron  and  Steel,  Eckels-Nye  Steel  (21) 
20;  Priority  rating  of  A-l-c  for  pro- 
ducers' maintenance  and  repair,  may  be 
extended  to  supplier  (16)  15;  Rolled, 
cold,  standardization  of  sizes  discussed 
by  industry  (4)  15;  Shapes,  production 
to  be  increased  by  curtailing  other 
items  (21)  23;  Sheet,  drum  require- 
ment available  only  through  priority 
ratings  (14)  25;  Strip  mills,  users  urged 
to  take  advantage  of,  save  wide  plates 
for  war  (6)  8,  (13)  7,  —  reports  on 
capacity  increase  presented  by  WPB 
(6)  8  «• 
Warehouses:  Inventory  report  exempted 
from  provisions  of  L-63  (16)  23;  Opera- 
tions of  to  be  surveyed  by  WPB  (23)  19; 
Priorities,  restricted  to  A-10  in  deliv- 
eries (19)  13;  Stock  limitations  ex- 
tended to  all  sources   (10)   8 

ISTLE  (See  Fiber) 


JAPANESE-AMERICAN   CITIZENS    (See  also 
Alien  Enemies) 
Arkansas  site  selected  for  evacuees'  cultiva- 
tion by  WRLA  (26)  4 
Colorado  evacuees  assigned  growing  of  food 

crops,  irrigation  project  (24)   23 
Mississippi  Delta,  land  cultivation  assigned 
to  WRLA,  schools,  medical  attention  to 
be  provided  (24)  23 
Voluntary  Work  Corps  jobs  to  be  offered  by 
WRLA,  job  compensation  noted  (20)  32 
Wyoming,    evacuees    may    work    on    recla- 
mation projects  (23)  21 
JEWEL-BEARINGS :      Priorities,      allocations 
system   established,   sources   of,   uses   of 
described  (3)  18;  Priority  restrictions  ex- 
panded (10)    15:   Priority  compliance  to 
be  surveyed  (21)   23 
JEWELRY  INDUSTRY:   Copper-plated  or  al- 
loyed with  gold  or  silver,  41  days  given  to 
use  up  (15)   7;  "Precious  stones"  defined 
by   OPA,   exempt   from    GMPR    (25)    23: 
Rhodium  banned  in  manufacture  of  (11) 
5,  —  use  banned  (16)   23;  Tin  In  manu- 
facturers' hands  to  be  requisitioned  (12) 
9,  —  restrictions  on  amended,  gives  relief 
(12)    9,  —  stocks  frozen   (7)   6;  Watches 
and  clocks,  brass  and  copper  parts  use 
permitted,   no   more   may   be   manufac- 
tured (26)  21,  —  conversion  possibilities 
for  making  aviation,  navigation  instru- 
ments discussed   (21)   4;  White  metal  in 
manufacturers'       hands       requisitioned 
(12)  9 
JOHNSON,  EARLE  L.:  Civil  Air  Patrol  proving 
worth  in  courier  service,  reports  to  Landis 
(15)  19 
JONES,  JESSE:  Rubber  enough  to  arm  our- 
selves,  no   more — joint  statement   with 
Nelson  (8)  27 
JUKE  BOXES  (See  Phonographs,  Automatic) 
JUNK  DEALERS    (See  Salvage — Scrap   Deal- 
ers) 
JUSTICE,  DEPARTMENT  OP:    (1)   17,  (7)   31, 
(14)  21 
Internal  Revenue,  Bureau  of  (9)   13 
Antitrust  Division  (9)  13,  (1)  17,  (12)  21 
JUTE:    Certification   of   bales,   processors   of 
covering,    twine    and    rope    exempt    by 
amendment   to  M-70    (24)    13;    Priority 
restrictions  place  on  Indian  variety,  use 
of  noted  (10)   11;  Priority  restrictions  on 
carpets    formalized    for    April     (19)     23; 
Shortage  noted  by  Guthrie  (9)  29:  Short- 
age solved  in  Argentina  by  establishment 
of  cotton  sack   factory    (3)    28;    Sources 
perilled   by  war,   floor   coverings   alloca- 
tions cut  to  conserve   (15)    7;   Yarn  in 
hands  of  floor  coverings  manufacturers 
may  be  used  (19)  9 

K 

KANZLER,  ERNEST:  Appointed  head  of  auto- 
motive branch,  OPM  (2)  7;  Appointed 
Chief  of  Automotive  Branch  of  WPB,  du- 
ties outlined  by  Nelson  (4)  1-4-5-6;  Au- 
tomotive Industry's  war  work,  problems 


KANZLER,  ERNEST— Continued. 

reviewed  in  press  conference  (8)  5;  Labor 
requirements  in  Detroit  surveyed,  com- 
ment (24)  23;  Metal-working  machines, 
asks  automotive  companies  to  report 
(6)  7 

KAPOK:  Banned  for  certain  civilian  uses  (19) 
16,  Priority  order  M-85  amended  (12) 
11;  —  extended  (23)  32;  Price  ceiling  set 
(6)  18,  —  schedule  amended  to  allow  for 
price  changes  in  Dutch  East  Indies  (4) 
18;  Restricted  to  military  and  essential 
civilian  uses,  permitted  uses  noted  (6) 
28;  Uses  of  noted  (6)  18 

KEEZER,  DEXTER  M.,  Appointed  assistant 
administrator  of  OPA  in  charge  of  Con- 
sumers' Division  (6)  32;  Inflation  must 
be  fought  by  retailers,  methods  outlined 
(14)  22 

KELLY,  JOHN  B.:  Value  of  recreation  as  mo- 
rale builder  stressed,  asks  athletic  equip- 
ment manufacturers  to  send  estimates  of 
material  for  survey  (5)  28 

KEROSENE,  Price  ceiling  lifted  to  assure  Vir- 
gin Islands  supply  by  amendment  to 
Price  Schedule  No.  88  (15)  23 

KITCHENWARE  (See  Housewares) 

KNITTING  (See  Clothing,  Army) 

KNOWLSON,  JAMES  S.:  Describes  set-up, 
purposes  of  Field  Operations  Bureau  in 
Division  of  Industry  Operations  (6)  10: 
Appointed  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Indus- 
try Operations,  duties  outlined  (4)  4,  5, 
6;  Describes  set-up,  purposes  of  Field 
Operations  Bureau  in  Division  of  Indus- 
try Operations  (6)  10;  Joint  statement 
with  Batt  explaining  Priorities  Regula- 
tion No.  11  (24)  6;  Punitive  power  of 
WPB  will  be  used  if  needed  (14)  32;  Re- 
gional offices  of  WPB  established,  out- 
lines duties  of  (13)  32 

KNUDSEN,  WILLIAM  S.:  Appointed  Director 
of  Production  for  War  Department  and 
commissioned  Lieutenant  General  (3)  3; 
To  remain  member  of  War  Production 
Board,  Nelson  says  (4)  4;  Aliens  not 
barred  from  war  plants  as  group,  joint 
statement  with  Hillman  (2)  29;  Auto- 
motive Industry  conversion  comments  at 
Industry  meeting  (2)7;  Production  goals 
outlined  in  statement  (2)  3;  Year-end 
shutdowns  for  inventory,  advises  against 
(1)  11 

KRUG,  J.  A.,  power  pooling  continuation  re- 
quested of  southeast  utilities  (2)   22 

KYANITE,  Allocation  control  established  on 
furnace  lining  materials  (19)  7 


LABOR  (See  also  Cost  of  Living;  Rehabilita- 
tion; Subcontracting — Areas  certified: 
Health  and  Medical  Matters — Industrial 
Health;  Production  Drive;  War  Labor 
Board;  Transportation — Motor,  Conserva- 
tion; Bicycles — Rationing;  Petroleum — 
Gasoline,  Rationing;  Tires — Rationing) 

Absenteeism,  method  of  Kearny  and  Trecker 
Corporation  in  discouraging  noted 
(25)  28 

Aircraft  workers,  wage  stabilization  confer- 
ences scheduled  for  West  Coast  with 
AFL,  CIO  (25)    5 

Auto  salesmen,  urged  to  register  for  war 
Jobs  (3)  26 

Auto  industry:  Conversion  to  war  work  dis- 
cussed in  management-labor  confer- 
ence (1)  32,  (2)  3;  Tool  and  die  work- 
ers must  be  Increased — Kanzler  (8)  5; 
Transfer  policy  altered  to  permit  work- 
ers to  retain  seniority  (25)  7;  Wage 
agreement  In  tool  and  die  shops  re- 
moves conversion  barrier  —  Kanzler 
(8)   5 

Birth  records,  Vital  Records  Commission 
established  to  expedite  issuance  (3)  29 

Canning  industry,  adequate  labor  supply 
promised  (5)  23 

Carpet  workers  (See  Floor  Coverings  below) 

Charts:  Number  of  workers  in  war,  agricul- 
ture, essential  industries  (24)  1;  In- 
crease In  war  workers  between  1941-43 
(17)  1;  Increase  between  1940-43  In 
war  workers,  decrease  in  civilian  indus- 
tries (25)  6 


LABOR — Continued . 

Civilian  Defense,  unions  select  members  of 
OCD  advisory  committee,  members 
listed,  policies  stated  (4)  30 

Construction  workers:  Conversion  frees  for 
war  work  (16)  13;  Detroit  Building 
Trades,  lower  craft  wages  raised,  high- 
est  unchanged    (19)    5 

Copper  mines,  7-day  week  program  an- 
nounced, other  points  for  production 
increase   (10)   27 

Cost  of  living,  policy  committee  set  up  in 
OPA  to  assist  in  formulation  of  price, 
rent,  rationing  policies,  AFL,  CIO, 
Railway  Brotherhoods  representatives 
(26)  27 

Dairy  truck  drivers:  Unions  asked  by  ODT 
to  cooperate  in  delivery  adjustment 
plans  (12)  21;  Teamsters  Union  assured 
no  delivery  cut  ordered  by  WPB  (4)  24 

Detroit's  peak  requirements  checked  by 
WPB,  Kanzler's  statement   (24)    23 

Discrimination:  Aliens'  approved  99%  for 
war  plants,  hiring  permissible,  value 
of  as  skilled  workmen  noted  (6)  25,  (9) 
19,  —  discharges  of  should  be  referred 
to  defense  councils— Landis  (9)  31,  — 
not  barred  from  war  plants  as  group — 
Knudsen  and  Hillman  (2)  29;  Charges 
against  2  Chicago  unions  sustained, 
ordered  to  cease  by  PCFEP  (25)  7; 
Classification  of  minority  groups  noted 
(9)  19;  8  war  industries  ordered  to 
cease  by  PCFEP  (22)  5:  Heil  Co.  reports 
ended  to  PCFEP,  Cramer  commends 
[19)  31;  Negro  Manpower  Service  set 
up  within  WPB  (26)  4,  —  permitted  to 
work  in  San  Francisco  defense  indus- 
tries by  AFL  union  following  Presi- 
dent's action  (12)  29;  Ships  carrying 
war  cargo  come  under  Executive  Order 
8802  outlawing,  PCFEP  announces  (20) 
30;  10  concerns  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
areas  ordered  to  cease  by  PCFEP 
(15)  27 

Employment  Services  operations  geared  to 
war  effort  program  to  meet  labor  needs 
noted  (1)  28 

European  workers,  conditions  of  revealed  by 
monitored   broadcasts   (15)   31 

Farm  workers:  Migratory,  mobile  camps  for 
planned  by  FSA  in  19  Eastern  Seaboard 
regions  to  prevent  shortage  (5)  22; 
Selective  Service  and  Department  of 
Agriculture  cooperating  to  maintain 
supply  (8)  20,  (10)  24;  Railroad  indus- 
try asked  to  spread  maintenance  work 
to  avoid  conflict  with  peak  farm  needs 
(19)  27;  Shortage,  appropriation  to  find 
urged  by  WMC  (24)  22.  —  alleviation 
methods  outlined  by  M.  C.  Townsend 
(19)  28,  —  alleviation  suggestions 
made  by  Wickard,  warns  of  more  acute 
situation  next  year  (26)  28,  —  allevi- 
ation practices  outlined  by  Townsend, 
pooling,  exchange  suggested  (19)  28,  — 
supply  decrease  expected   (13)   28 

Floor  coverings  industry,  conversion  to 
Army  duck  and  blankets  suggested  to 
relieve   unemployment    (5)    19 

Handicapped  persons,  hiring  increases  WMC 
says  (23)  30 

Independence  Day,  Nelson  calls  for  work 
(26)  32 

Industrial  health  problems  (See  Health  and 
Medical  Matters) 

Jurldictional  disputes  (See  War  Labor 
Board) 

Lumber  workers:  Cooperation  of  AFL  and 
CIO  asked  in  increasing  soft  wood  pro- 
duction (19)  10;  Vacation  omission 
this  year  to  increase  production  asked 
by  Nelson  (25)   26 

Maintenance  of  membership  (See  War 
Labor  Board) 

Mobilization:  Methods  of  forwarding  de- 
scribed in  WMC  booklet,  "Work  Will 
Win"  (23)  30,  —  program,  needs  of 
war,  transportation,  farms,  armies  out- 
lined in  question  and  answer  series  of 
WMC  (25)  6,  —  8  directives  outlining 
duties  of  Government  agencies,  cover- 
ing priorities.  Selective  Service,  hous- 
ing, transportation,  etc.  (26)  4 
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LABOR — Continued. 

Overtime  pay,  production  not  affected  by, 
Hillman  answers  Smith's  charges  (9) 
21 

"Pirating,"  power  of  hiring  for  critical  skills 
may  be  taken  over  by  WMC  to  stop — 
McNutt   (22)   5 

Placements  by  USES,  report  on  (22)   7 

Power  workers,  production,  transmission 
and  distribution  listed  as  essential  to 
war  effort  by  Selective  Service  (24)  22 

Priority  on  registered  workers  set  up  in 
8-point  program  of  WMC,  "voluntary 
plan  to  be  tried   (21)   4 

Production:  Conference  on  part  of  labor 
in  war,  Alexander's  remarks  (9)  19,  — 
Oliver's  remarks  (9)  20;  Pledge  to  In- 
crease comes  from  many  workers  in 
response  to  telegram  from  Secretary 
of  War,  text  of  replies  (8)  24;  Problems 
of.  WPB  appoints  CIO-APL  policy  com- 
mittee, Lund's  statement  (24)  21 

"Production  Concentration"  (See  Stove  In- 
dustry, Refrigerator  Industry  below) 

Production  Drive,  Murray  and  Green  both 
pledge  union  cooperation  (10)  5  (See 
Production  Drive) 

Radio  industry;  Conversion,  advisory  com- 
mittee to  consult  on  (9)  21,  —  military 
goods  production  to  replace '  civilian 
(4)  12;  Unemployment  from  produc- 
tion cut  to  be  small  and  brief  (11)  4 

Railroad  Industry:  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads  names  committee  to 
work  with  ODT  on  problems  of,  train- 
ing programs  forecast  (24)  21;  Draft 
deferments  not  answer  to  shortage 
ODT  says,  measures  to  meet  outlined 
(16)  27;  Maintenance  of  way  work 
should  be  spread  to  avoid  conflict  with 
farm  needs  ODT  says  (19)  27;  Shortage 
complicated  by  war  needs,  ODT  says, 
117.000  needed  (18)  32;  Toledo,  Peoria 
and  Western  taken  over  by  ODT  on 
Executive  order  (13)  24 

Refrigerator  Industry,  Labor  advisory  com- 
mittee urges  manufacture  of  "Victory" 
model  in  few  plants  without  brand 
name,  conversion  of  others  to  war  work 
(7)   10 

Rubber  using  industries,  displacement  from 
use  cut  being  studied  for  alleviation, 
conversion  (4)   8 

Seniority,  transfer  policy  altered  to  permit 
auto  workers  to  retain  rights  in  new 
Jobs   (25)    7 

Shipbuilding  Industry:  Maritime  Labor 
Conference,  purposes,  American  dele- 
gate noted  (26)  18;  Round-the-clock 
agreements  proposed  for  Atlantic,  Gulf, 
Great  Lakes  yard  (4)  24,  —  plan  rati- 
fied by  unions  on  Pacific  coast,  details, 
pay  changes  noted  (5)  18,  —  results 
of  praised  by  Hillman,  unions  com- 
-  mended  (7)  17;  Setup  of  Shipbuilding 
Stabilization  Committee  outlined  (5) 
18;  Stabilization,  sacrifice  of  part  of 
raise  by  workers  to  achieve  commended 
by  Nelson,  text  of  report  of  Committee 
(22)  5;  Repair  workers,  West  Coast  rep- 
resentative approve  wage  stabilization 
agreement    (23)    30 

Shipping  Industry:  Recruiting,  labor  rela- 
tions division  set  up  in  FSA  (24)  23, 
(25)  29  (See  also  Discrimination) 

Shoe  Industry,  labor  advisory  committee 
appointed   (9)   20 

Shortages:  Areas  listed  (20)  21;  Detroit 
area  needs  noted  (24)  23  (See  also  Farm 
Workers  above,  Transportation  workers 
below) 

Social  Security  Act  amendment  asked  to 
protect  insurance  rights  of  recruits  and 
Federal  workers  leaving  covered  Jobs 
(1)   28 

Stove  Industry,  number  freed  for  war  work 
by  conversion  shown  in  jhart  (produc- 
tion concentration)  (20)  1,  —  25,000  to 
be  released  (20)   21 

Strikes:  Man-days  lost  in  April  small,  re- 
port of  WLB  says,  comparison  of  March 
and  April  (20)  30;  No  important  stop- 
pages week  of  January  3,  Labor  Divi- 


LABOR — Continued. 

sion  reports  (1)  29;  "No-strike"  pact 
termed  success  by  Davis  (17)  11;  Tool 
and  die  workers,  training  Increase  nec- 
essary— Kanzler  (8)  5;  Time  lost  re- 
duced to  less  than  l°i  in  May  (24)   24 

Training:  Expansion  of  planned  by  OPM, 
both  industrial  and  agricultural  (1)  5; 
Increase  necessary — Kanzler  (8)  5,  — 
Hillman,  (1)  27,  (2)  23, —  McNutt  (26) 
5;  Labor  Division's  supply  and  training 
branch  expanded  (1)  27;  Production 
Drive  Committees  pushing — McNutt, 
plant  programs  urged  (26)  5;  Progress 
reports— McNutt  (26)  5,  —  Hillman  (1) 
26,  (6)  24;  Welders'.  Office  of  Education 
receives  priorities  for  materials  for  (4) 
22 

Transportation  facilities:  (See  Transporta- 
tion— Motor.  Conservation  of  facilities, 
Bus;  Bicycles — rationing;  Gasoline — 
rationing;  Automobiles — Rationing; 
Tires — Rationing) 

Transportation  workers:  Division  set  up  in 
ODT  to  handle  needs  of  industries,  sta- 
bilize operations,  utilize  labor  (5)  27; 
Survey  begun,  shortages  noted,  train- 
ing planned  (9)  21 

Unemployment,  priority:  Certification 
withdrawn  for  four  areas  where  situa- 
tion is  relieved  Labor  Division  an- 
nounces (9)  20;  Conversion-caused  in- 
evitable, retraining,  reemployment  in 
war  work  suggested  by  Hillman  (2)  23; 
New  York  City  situation  considered  by 
McNutt,  state  officials,  points  of  agree- 
ments of  conferees  noted,  alleviation 
suggestions  (25)  5 

Unemployment  compensation,  Acts  amend- 
ed by  37  States  and  Hawaii  to  freeze 
credits  of  recruits  (1)  28 

"Union  security"  (See  War  Labor  Board) 

Wage-and-hour  legislation.  Nelson  opposes 
abolition  of  40-hour  week,  double  time 
for  Sundays,  opposes  H.  R.  6790  (13)  16 

Wages:  Construction  workers,  lower  wages 
raised  in  decision  on  Detroit  Building 
Trades  dispute  (19)  5;  Double  time  for 
Sundays,  holidays,  CIO  and  AFL 
pledged  to  give  up  (13)  16,  —  Double 
time,  other  points  of  wage  disputes  be- 
tween CIO,  General  Motor  (19)  5,  (21) 
5;  Freeze  opposed  by  Henderson  (20) 
14:  Stabilization  attainment  possible 
only  by  self-restraint  of  all.  freezing 
opposed — Davis  (20)  30:  Stabilization 
delegated  to  WLB  by  President  (18) 
21.  —  policy  outlined  in  Fairchild  de- 
cision (24)  24;  Stabilization  agreement 
approved  by  West  Coast  unions  (23) 
30;  Stabilization  agreement  in  tool  and 
die  shops  eliminates  conversion  bar- 
rier— Kanzler  (8)  5;  Stabilization, 
shipyard  workers'  sacrifice  to  achieve 
commended  (22)   5 

War  Manpower  Commission,  created  by 
Executive  order,  McNutt  head,  duties 
outlined  (16)  1,  —  policy  committee 
set-up.  duties  outlined.  AFL,  CIO  mem- 
bers (24)  22,  —  duties  outlined  by 
McNutt.  need  for  (17)  30,  (25)  6,  (26) 
4,  (23)  30 

Women:  Automotive  industry  needs — • 
Kanzler  (8)  5;  Needed  in  war  plants, 
proper  preparation  outlined — Hillman 
(5)  18;  4  million  must  be  hired  in  war 
industry — McKelvey  (13)  15;  Registra- 
tion not  necessary — McNutt  (19)  31; 
Survey  shows  80  percent  of  war  Jobs 
could  be  done  by,  booklet  on  released 
(21)  4;  Training  and  employment  pro- 
cedure, conditions  noted  by  Hillman 
(5)  18,  —  Labor  Division  bulletin  (12) 
29,  —  McKelvey  to  House  Committee 
Investigating  National  Defense  Migra- 
tion (6)  25.  —  by  McNutt  (19)  31;  Use 
of  as  needed  promised  by  McNutt  (19) 
31;  Washington  Navy  Yard  to  employ 
those  with  technical  training  (5)   18 

Woolen  Industry:  Allocation  program  to 
spread  work  and  alleviate  unemploy- 
ment (1)  10;  Dislocation  alleviation 
program  offered  by  CIO  and  AFL  at 
Labor  Division  meeting    (1)    26 


LABOR.    DEPARTMENT   OF    (1)    27,    (1)    29 
(5)    11 
Labor  Statistics,   Bureau  of    (11)    15,    (24) 

24 
Wage  and  Hour  Division    (26)    23,   (21)    23 

LABORATORIES  (See  Health  and  Medical 
Matters) 

LAGUARDIA,  FIORELLO  H.:  Resigns  from 
OCD  (7)  30;  Statement  on  appointment 
of  Landls  (2)  32;  Shelters  not  to  be  con- 
structed, material  used  for  weapons  (5) 
31;  Statement  of  raid  helmets'  delivery 
stoppage  by  OCD  denied  by  Landis  (21) 
32 

LAMPS   (See  Electrical  Appliances) 

LAND,  ADMIRAL  EMORY  S.:  Gasoline  con- 
servation, Joint  statement  with  other 
officials   (17)    26 

LANDIS,  JAMES  M.:  Appointed  Executive  of 
OCD,  statement  of  acceptance  (2)  32; 
Named  to  succeed  LaGuardia  (7)  30; 
Aliens'  discharges  from  war  industries 
should  be  referred  to  defense  councils, 
scores  discrimination  (9)  31;  Arts  Coun- 
cil, Douglas'  appointment  discussed  (7) 
31;  Bowling  coordinator's  services  donated 
says  in  letter  to  Senator  Byrd  (11)  30; 
Civil  Air  Patrol's  organization,  progress 
noted  (13)  2;  Executive  order  to  guide 
OCD's  course,  purposes  and  aims  rede- 
fined (6)  31;  Incendiary  bomb  handling, 
public  will  be  informed  of  new  methods 
(25)  29;  First  aid  supplies  hoarding 
warns  against,  training  not  de-empha- 
sized (13)  30;  Forest  Fire  Fighter  Service, 
importance  of  in  war  noted  (25)  29;  Hel- 
mets' delivery  to  New  York  not  delayed 
by  OCD  (21)  32;  Legal  profession's 
mobilization  asked,  7  specific  activities 
listed  (10)  31;  Lighting  ban  on  coast  for 
those  which  cannot  be  extinguished  in- 
stantly advised  (9)  32;  Physical  Fitness 
Division  of  OCD  discussed,  functions  of 
OCD  as  whole  noted  (7)  30;  Plant  pro- 
tection, relations  of  precautions  at  war 
plants  and  local  activities  outlined  (12) 
30;  Reorganization  of  OCD  outlined; 
Douglas,  others  named  (6)  31,  —  neces- 
sity for  "stripping  down"  cited  (8)  30,  — 
Civilian  Defense  Board  set  up,  OCD 
"streamlined  for  war"  (16)  30.  —  further 
reorganization  (17)  32;  Roosevelt,  Elea- 
nor, letter  to  acknowledging  resignation 
(8)  30;  Siren  using  little  critical  ma- 
terials described  (13)  30;  Target  areas  to 
receive  protective  equipment  from  Fed- 
eral funds  (6)  30;  Walmsley's  resigna- 
tion, acceptance  of  (8)  28;  Washington. 
D.  C.  should  be  model  civilian  protec- 
tion city  (8)  32;  West  Coast  urged  to 
action   (8)    32 

LAPHAM,  ROGER  D.:  Excerpts  from  dissent- 
ing opinion  on  Federal  Ship  case  (17) 
10;  Ryan  Aeronautical  Co.  excerpts  from 
concurring  opinion  with  NWLB  decision 
(25)   4 

LARD   (See  Fats  and  Oils) 

LATEX  (See  Rubber) 

LATIN  AMERICA  (See  also  Coffee;  Imports; 
Exports;  Farming  Equipment)  :  Agricul- 
tural research  in  peace-time  paying  war- 
time dividend.  Auchter  of  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  says  (2)  28;  Argentina 
allocates  funds  for  sack  factory  to  use 
cotton  surplus,  replace  Jute  (3)  28;  Ba- 
bassu  oil,  Latin  American  sources  to  be 
developed  (7)  19;  Brazilian  artist  com- 
missioned to  paint  mural  for  Library  of 
Congress  for  Inter-American  Affairs  com- 
mittee on  artistic  cooperation  (1)  31; 
Brazilian  ship  recall  will  not  hamper  im- 
ports from  that  country  (11)  21;  Coffee 
action  of  OPA  praised  by  Pan-American 
Coffee  Bureau  (1)  31;  (See  also  Coffee); 
Copper  mines  receive  priority  aid  for 
maintenance  (8)  8;  Critical  materials 
allocated  to  announced  (3)  31;  (15)  7; 
Critical  materials,  source  of  (7)  19.  (2) 
28;  Educational  aspects,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  U.  S.  to  participate  in  dis- 
cussion contest  (5)  29,  —  exchange  stu- 
dents to  be  selected  for  scholarships  (3) 
31;  Inter-American  Development  Com- 
mission, purposes  and  personnel   (3)   31; 
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LATIN  AMERICA— Continued. 

OPA  policy  extends  price  protection  to 
Latin  America,  Henderson  announces, 
Hull's  telegram  to  Inter-American  Con- 
ference released  (5)  29;  Radios  produced 
after  shutoff  date,  half  to  be  reserved 
for  export  (17)  16;  Resources  to  be  de- 
veloped, technicians  from  United  States 
to  help,  materials  noted  (7)  19;  Rayon 
allocated,  4  percent  of  United  States  pro- 
duction (5)  29;  Rubber  planting  pro- 
gram progresses  (3)  28,  —  former  im- 
portance and  future  possibilities  as  in- 
dustry considered  (1)  25,  (2)  29.  —  tap- 
ping equipment  sent,  United  States  to 
finance  campaign  to  collect  wild  rubber, 
details  (26)  32,  —  negotiations  on  grow- 
ing noted  (21)  8;  Surplus  problems 
noted,  war  needs  come  first  in  imports — 
USDA  (9)  17;  Source  of  strategic  mate- 
rials and  food,  Importance  of  to  United 
States  described,  materials  noted  in  de- 
tail (2)  28;  Tin,  Bolivian  ore  to  supple- 
ment Malayan  and  Indian  supplies  in 
U.  S.  (7)   14 

LAUNDRY  EQUIPMENT,  COMMERCIAL  (See 
Cleaning  Industry) 

LAUNDRY  EQUIPMENT,  DOMESTIC:  Con- 
version, capacity  to  go  to  war  work  (12) 
6;  February  quotas  extended  to  March 
15  (9)  6;  Price  ceiling  established  at 
retail,  wholesale  levels  on  washers  and 
lroners  (13)  1;  Price  ceiling  set,  specifi- 
cations changes,  model  discontinuance 
to  be  watched  to  protect  consumers  (6) 
16,  —  manufacturers  asked  to  keep  at 
December  1  levels  for  washers  (3)  21; 
Priorities  violator  suspend  (6)  16,  — 
parts  delivery  permitted  (8)  9;  Produc- 
tion ban  discussed  by  Industry,  WPB 
terms  listed  (11)  5;  ends  In  April  and 
Mav  (12)   5 

LAWN  MOWERS:  Production  cut  on  all  types 
except  agricultural.  Iron  and  steel  use 
cut  to  one  half  (14)  5;  Production,  full 
rate  permitted  until  June  30  in  revision 
of  L-67   (21)    5 

LEAD:  Allocation  order  M-28  extended  (12) 
21;  Conservation  by  reduction  of  use  in 
consumers'  goods  (2)  8,  (2)  12,  (14)  7,  (8) 
19,  (18)  22,  (23)  10,  (25)  11;  Import  ore 
ban  lifted  (12)  8,  —  control  established 
In  M-62  (23)  9;  Finish  allowed  on  plumb- 
ing fixtures  (19)  27:  Foil,  prohibited  for 
packaging  of  cigarettes  by  M-38-c  (15) 
8,  —  priorities  order  L-25  revoked,  limi- 
tations contained  in  M-38-c  (3)  19;  Pool 
for  January  (1)  8,  —  February  (7)  26,  — 
March  (10)  9  April  (14)  5,  —  May  (18) 
26,  —  June  (23)  7;  Priorities,  restric- 
tions on  use  ordered  (2)  12;  Metallic 
products,  price  maximums,  alternate, 
temporary  choices  granted  producers, 
products  listed  (5)  14;  Premiums  to  be 
allowed  for  over-quota  production  (7) 
14;  Prices,  ceiling  established  by  OPA, 
higher  to  stimulate  production  (3)  9,  — 
ceiling  on  antimonial  increased  by 
amendment  to  No.  70  (14)  22,  —  ceiling 
reasons  for  raising  noted  (3)  8,  —  sched- 
ule No.  69  amended  to  redefine  "car- 
load" lot  (14)  23,  —  schedule  No.  69  and 
70  amended  to  clarify  provision  for 
plumbing  supply  house  sales  (7)  23,  — 
schedules  amendments  announced  (6) 
20;  Production  Increase  program  an- 
nounced (3)  8;  Products,  prices  to  be 
held  at  Jan.  2  levels  at  OPA  request,  does 
not  affect  contracts  (4)  15,  —  price  hold- 
ing at  Jan.  2  levels  asked  on  pigments, 
other  products  (3)  9;  Scrap  and  sec- 
ondary, price  ceilings  tied  into  those  for 
primary  (3)  9,  —  violation  denounced 
(10)  24,  —  priority  control  established 
(2)  8,  —  M-72  modified  (21)  28,  — 
sources  of  (3)  9 

LEATHER  (See  also  Shoes;  Machinery  and 
Equipment,  Industrial — Tanning) 
Conservation  of  Imported  skins  urged  to 
meet  military,  essential  civilian  needs 
(6)  19,  —  by  cutting  amount  in  civil- 
ian shoes  in  half  asked  (13)  7,  (12) 
11;  Goatskins  suitable  for  military 
under  priority  control  (14)  27;  Horse- 


LEATHER — Continued. 

hide  fronts  set  aside  for  military  use 
(22)  23;  Machinery,  working  and  tan- 
ning, conversion  to  ordnance  produc- 
tion desired  (12)  8  (See  also  Machinery 
and  Equipment,  Industrial)  Prices,  es- 
calator clauses  violate  price  schedule 
OPA  warns  (11)  22,  —  methods  re- 
vised In  No.  61  (15)  24,  —  ceiling  to 
be  determined  by  data  being  filed  with 
OPA  (3)  23;  Rated  supplies  must  be 
used  for  defense  orders  (10)  16;  Pri- 
ority, General  Imports  No.  1  applies 
(3)  18;  Sheepskins,  price  relief  on 
given  (21)   15 

LEGAL  PROFESSION  (See  Civilian  Defense) 

LEND  LEASE  (See  also  British  agencies) 
Alcohol  requirements  on  190  proof  to  re- 
ceive priorities  (2)  10;  Car  purchases 
for  exempted  from  rationing  regula- 
tions (3)  5;  Farming  equipment,  man- 
ufacturers allowed  more  discretion  In 
determining  types  (21)  26;  Food,  mil- 
lionth ton  reaches  Britain,  Food  Mis- 
sion thanks  Wickard  (1)  15,  —  ship- 
ments noted  (1)  15,  (7)  18,  (8)  20, 
(14)  26;  (19)  28,  (24)  8,  (26)  28,  — 
Canned  apricots,  civilian  pack  cut  10 
percent  more  to  make  available  (26) 
21,  —  canned  fish,  '42  pack  set  aside 
for  allocation  (22)  11,  —  citrus  juice 
production  facilities  to  be  constructed 
with  funds  (9)  17,  —  pork  and  prod- 
ucts purchases  to  be  increased  (16) 
29;  Machine  tools,  allocation,  proce- 
dure formalized  by  WPB  (21)  25; 
Progress  reports  (9)  1  (chart),  (10) 
32,  (11)  32,  (22)  32;  Radios  produced 
after  shut-off  date,  half  to  be  reserved 
for  (17)  16:  Shipments,  timing  of  com- 
mercial shipments  to  avoid  interfer- 
ence asked  (1)  16;  Tires,  regulation 
on  sales  under  terms  of  Act  (4)  9; 
Warehouse  space  needs  noted  by  Spear 
(8)   21 

LEND  LEASE  ADMINISTRATION:  Relations 
with    WPB    noted;    Report    on    progress 

(22)  32 

LENOX  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY  (19)  31 

LIBERTY  SHIPS  (See  Shipping,  merchant) 

LIBRARIES  (See  Educational  Aspects) 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  (1)  31 

LICENSE  PLATES    (See  also  Coatings  Auto- 
motive   Industry — Passenger    Cars — Ra- 
tioning) 
Metal  tags  limited  to  new  licensees,  date 
tabs,  and  replacement  (12)  10 

LIFE-SAVING  SUITS :  Rubber,  sales  restricted 
to  conserve  for  essential  uses  (23)   18 

LIGHT  FIXTURES  (See  Electrical  Appliances) 

LINOLEUM  (See  Floor  Coverings) 

LITHOPONE:  Price  ceiling  modified  to  per- 
mit contract  fulfillment  (10)  23;  Price 
maximums  set  for  normal  grade,  uses  of 
as  pigments  noted  (5)  25;  Zinc  sulphide 
pigment  pool  established,  exports  cannot 
be  made  without  application  to  WPB 
(19)    11 

"LITTLE  STEEL"  (6)  24,  (8)  23,  (10)  27, 
(14)   16,  (25)  4,  (26)  6-7 

LIVINGSTON,  GEORGE:  Dairy  industry  of- 
fered suggestions  for  conservation  to  meet 
materials  shortage  (2)  5 

LOCOMOTIVES  (See  Transportation,  Rail) 

LUMBER:  Army  purchases  700,000,000  feet  in 
week  (3)  25;  Alaskan,  prices  exempt  from 
GMPR  for  60  days  (24)  28;  Army  pur- 
chases 700,000,000  feet  In  week  (3)  25; 
Auctions  by  Army  Engineers  not  in- 
cluded in  price  ceiling  delay  for  Govern- 
ment transactions  (21)  19;  Balsa,  import 
control  established  by  amendment  to 
M-63  (24)  12;  Cedar,  red.  shingles,  price 
ceiling  set,  dollars-and-cents  (25)  27; 
Fir,  Douglas,  peeler  logs,  price  schedule 
No.  54  established  (20)  10;  Housing  proj- 
ects given  relief  from  L-121  (23)  12; 
Hardwood,  Appalachian,  mills  use  ex- 
empted from  Southern  Hardwood  ceiling 
(10)  21,  —  price  shipped  from  mills  cut 
by  No.  146  (22)  16;  Hardwood,  Central, 
areas  created,  price  ceiling  set  in  No.  144 

(23)  20;  Hardwood,  Southern,  —  Industry 


LUMBER — Continued. 

committee  named  by  OPA  (15)  24,  — 
price  schedule  No  97  modified  in  amend- 
ment (19)  19,  —  price  schedule  97  issued 
(6)  29,  —  price  changes  listed  (14)  24; 
Housing,  needs  for  vital  projects  to  be 
filled  (21)  26;  Mahogany,  imported  from 
Mexico,  Central  America,  do  not  need 
shipping  space  certificates,  African  logs 
remain  on  list  (22)  20,  —  restriction  re- 
laxed for  war  housing,  farm  purposes  on 
some  types  (22)  20,  —  veneers  not  needed 
for  aircraft  released  for  civilian  use  (25) 
30,  —  *'war  use"  grade  restricted  to  mili- 
tary, permitted  uses  listed  (22)  20;  Pine, 
Southern,  Price  Schedule  No.  19  tight- 
ened (16)  6;  Pine,  Western  price  ceiling 
raised  after  OFA-industry  meeting  (11) 
27;  Plywood,  Douglas  Fir,  Conservation  of 
by  reducing  number  of  sizes  (25)  27,  — 
price  ceilings  established  on  direct  mill 
shipments  (7)  11.  —  production  increase 
means  discussed  (20)  23;  Production  in- 
crease necessary  Nelson  says,  asks  fore- 
going of  vacation  this  year  (25)  26;  Soft- 
wood deliveries,  large  producers'  sales 
frozen  (20)  15,  —  critically  needed,  pro- 
ducers asked  to  increase  by  Nelson  (19) 
10;  Spruce  aircraft,  price  maximums  fixed 
at  October  levels  (12)  24;  West  Coast  logs, 
price  maximums  set  for  in  No.  161  (25) 
27,  —  dollars-and-cents  extended  to  ad- 
ditional items  In  amendment  to  No.  25 
(25)  27 

LUND.  WENDELL,  Named  Labor  Production 
Division  Director  (18)  21;  Policy  com- 
mittee set  up  from  CIO,  AFL,  statement 
on  purpose  (24)  21 

M 

MACHINE  TOOLS  (See  Machinery  and  Equip- 
ment. Industrial — Tools) 
MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT,  INDUS- 
TRIAL (See  also  Power — Equipment; 
Cleaning  Industry;  Mining  Industry — 
Equipment;  Petroleum — Gasoline,  Equip- 
ment— Oil,  Equipment;   Jewel  Bearings) 

Auction  sale  stopped  by  WPB,  Ohio  Co.'s 
equipment  allocated  for  war  produc- 
tion (9)  7,  — permitted  (16)  24 

Compressors,  allocation  established  on 
heavy  type  (16)   19 

Construction :  Manufacturers'  meeting 
postponed  (2)  25;  Price  stabilization 
action  taken  (2)  15;  Prices,  used,  set 
for  under  No.  136  (24)  29;  Power  shov- 
els, tank  manufacture  to  be  considered 
at  conference  tl)  5;  Reauisitioning 
predicted  (21)  23;  Rubber-tired,  WPB 
established  control  over  production 
and  distribution,  70  items  affected 
(19)   7 

Conversion,  pushed  by  WPB  order  L-83 
(15)  15 

Conveyor  machinery  and  auxiliary  equip- 
ment, producers  eligible  for  priority 
aid  under  PRP  (6)   11 

Drilling  machines,  price  rise  permitted 
Ohio  Co.  to  facilitate  subcontracting 
(15)  23 

Food  grinding  and  slicing:  Maintenance 
and  repair  of  coffee  roasting  machinery, 
steel  permitted  by  amendment  to 
M-126  (26)  21;  Priority  limitation  or- 
der L-83  clarified  on  coffee,  food,  etc. 
(22)  22;  Production  permitted  for 
stock,  3  new  classes  added  (21)  22 

Furnaces,  heat-treating:  Priorities  issued 
on  materials  for  repair  and  replace- 
ment parts  (1)  12;  Priority  A-l-c  ex- 
tended (20)  23  (See  also  Magnesite, 
Kyanite,  Refractory  brick) 

Gears,  pinions  and  sprockets,  etc.:  Prices 
set  at  Oct.  15  levels,  formal  ceiling 
pending  (5)  15;  Price  ceiling  estab- 
lished (7)  23;  Reporting  requirements 
discontinued  in  amendment  to  No.  105 
(15)  24 

Hoisting  cranes:  Priority  ratings  extended 
for  certain  types  (17)  12,  —  crane  pri- 
orities extended  (4)  10;  Prices,  stabili- 
zation action  taken  by  OPA  at  levels  of 
Oct.  1  (2)  15,  —  increase  canceled  at 
OPA  request  (1)   19 
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Improvisation  of,  success  of  converted  fan 
factory  noted  (8)   25 

Installation  cost  may  be  computed  on 
March  basis  OPA  says   (19)   23 

Leather  working  and  tanning,  deliveries 
limited  to  A-9  or  higher  (12)  8;  Con- 
version to  ordnance  production  desired 
(12)  8 

Measuring  Instruments:  Price  increases 
withdrawn  by  four  manufacturers  in 
response  to  OPA  request  (3)  13;  Gages, 
precision  measuring  tools,  testing  in- 
struments, chucks  brought  under  strict 
control  (25)  15;  Watch  industry  con- 
verted to  manufacture  of  (21)  4 

Metal-working  machines:  Automotive  com- 
panies asked  to  report  number,  status 
and  use  of  "critical  machines"  listed 
(6)  7,  —  obsolete  to  be  scrapped  (23) 
19;  Priority  extended  (11)  9;  Stamps 
for  marking  metal  exception  from 
M-126  (24)  9  (See  also  tools — machine 
below) 

Power  driven  equipment  to  be  reported  to 
WPB  for  full  use  (5)  5 

Prices:  Machines  and  parts  not  already  cov- 
ered by  other  schedules,  price  maxi- 
mums established  in  No.  136.  covers 
rebuilt,  secondhand  (19)  22;  Regula- 
tion postponed  (20)  10;  No.  136  ad- 
vanced to  July  1  (22)  19;  Used,  ceiling 
set  for  under  No.  136  (24)  29 

Priorities:  Control  established  by  (15) 
15,  —  revisions  (21)  22,  <22)  21,  (22) 
22;  Delivery  restrictions  of  L-123  in- 
terpreted (24)  10;  Restrictions  of  L-83 
removed  until  May  15   (17)    16 

Safety  equipment:  Critical  materials  use  in 
curbed  (19)  13;  Rules  alined  with  rub- 
ber order  M-15-b  (25)   12 

Technical  instruments,  control  over  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  regulators, 
control  valves,  etc.  established  in  L-134 
to  conserve  materials    (22)    21 

Textile  machinery :  Priority  rating  on  spare 
parts  raised  (10)  11;  Conversion  of 
manufacturing  facilities  to  ordnance 
predicted  by  Dempsey,  only  machines 
for  essential  manufacture  will  be  made 
(9)  7;  Export  will  be  opposed  by  tex- 
tile branch  (1)  27;  Priority  rating  on 
spare  parts  raised  (10)   11 

Tools,  cutting;  priorities  order  on  extended 
(9)   29 

Tools,  machine :  Allocation  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, procedure  formalized  (21)  25; 
Allocation  system  on  critical  estab- 
lished 75  percent  for  services  (19)  10; 
Defiance  Machine  Works  permitted  to 
sell  at  same  price  after  changing  sub- 
contractors (20)  11;  Deliveries  during 
February  up  (14)  32,  —  April  and 
March  up  (19)  10;  (23)  2;  Fancy  fin- 
ishing prohibited  (18)  23;  Idle  tool 
owners  should  report  to  WPB  tools 
branch  (10)  3;  Price  rise  on  2  United 
States  orders  allowed  to  aid  subcon- 
tractors (17)  6;  Price  rise  for  aircraft 
tool  permitted  to  aid  subcontracting 
(15)  23;  Price  rise  authorized  on  three 
types  (12)  25;  Price  ceilings  established 
at  October  1  levels,  defined,  reasons 
noted  by  Henderson,  contracts  with 
Government  agencies  not  affected  (4) 
14;  Priorities  order  on  materials  ex- 
tended to  March  15  (1)  12;  Priority 
control  tightened  by  WPB  (6)  6;  Prior- 
ity order  revised  to  exclude  drill  chucks, 
other  revisions  to  E-l-a  noted  (13)  15; 
Priority  Order  P-77  extended  to  April 
1  (3)  19;  Priority  for  rebuilding  ma- 
terials extended  (14)  14;  Priorities,  new 
order  governing  production  and  distri- 
bution issued,  E-l-a,  accompanied  by 
master  numerical  Preference  List  (3) 
17;  Production  increase  reported  by 
Production  Division  announced,  inter- 
change of  tools  being  widened  (6)  7; 
Production  up  during  February  (14) 
32;  Production  up  80  percent  over  1941 
(26)  5;  Purchase  orders  must  give  ade- 
quate description   (20)    (20);  Subcon- 
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trading,  160  hour  week  urged  by  OPM 
(1)  5;  Survey  shows  few  critical  types 
in  NYA  training  ships  (13)  8;  Value 
shipped  during  March  (19)  10;  Veteran 
machines  put  to  work,  lists  being  dis- 
tributed to  get  full  production  (8)  11 
Tools,   hand:    Steel   types   limited,    orders 

restricted  to  A-10  or  higher  (24)  15 
Tools,  power:  Improvisation  of  necessary 
successfully  undertaken  by  midwest- 
em  company  (8)  25;  Price  increase 
withdrawn  by  manufacture  OPA  an- 
nounces (5)  15,  —  rise  averted  by 
OPA  on  portable  (2)  15 
Welding     rods,     electrodes    placed    under 

strict  control  in  L-146  (24)   11 
Woodworking,    prices    to    be    discussed    in 
meeting  of  OPA.  manufacturers  (2)  21 

MACLEISH,  ARCHIBALD:  Enemy  radio  prop- 
aganda intended  to  divide  United  Nations 
MacLeish  says  (6)  32;  Information  dis- 
semination through  networks  planned, 
statement  (17)  2;  Information  policies 
(3)  3;  Report  to  the  Nation,  statement 
on  publication  of,  transmittal  letter  to 
President   (4)   32 

MACKEACHIE.  DOUGLAS.  Contract  review 
branch  being  set  up.  policies  outlined  to 
Senate  Committee  Investigating  Defense 
Program  (7)   24 

MAGEE,  SURG.  GEN.  JAMES  C,  Nursing 
needs  of  Army  noted  (3)   29 

MAGNESITE,  DEAD-BURNED  GRAIN:  Price 
ceiling,  sales  over  permitted  in  certain 
instances  (10)  25,  —  adjusted  for  three 
companies  (26)  10.  —  placed  on  furnace 
lining  types  (4)  14;  Uses  of  noted  (10) 
25,  (4)   14 

MAGNESIUM:  Aluminum  scrap  segregation 
to  recover  (2)  9;  Allocation  control  ex- 
tended in  M-2-b  (18)  23;  Conservation 
by  cutting  consumers'  goods  (8)  9,  (23) 
10,  (25)  11;  Import  control  established 
in  M-62  (23)  9;  Production  expansion 
announced  by  Batt  (9)  4 

MAHOGANY   (See  Lumber) 

MANGANESE.  Production  expansion  to  600,- 
000  tons  a  year  expected  from  new  plants, 
stock  pile  sufficient  for  present  needs  (10) 
17 

MANILA  CORDAGE  (See  Fiber— Cordage) 

MANILA  HEMP  (See  Fiber) 

MANILA  ROPE  (See  Fiber— Rope) 

MARINE  CORPS  (2)  10.  (3)  22.  (6)  32 

MARITIME  COMMISSION  (See  Shipping; 
War  Shipping  Administration;  Financ- 
ing: Contracts;  Clothing,  military;  Auto- 
motive Industry — Passenger  Car.Ration- 
ing;  Typewriter — Rationing;  Radio 
Communications) 

MATCHES,  BOOK.  Resale  definition  changed 
by  amendment  to  Price  Regulation  No. 
129  (20)   11 

MAVERICK,  MAURY:  Mayors  urged  to  push 
"Spring  Housecleaning"  for  salvage  (17) 
13;  Steel  for  license  plates  must  be  con- 
served  (12)    10 

MCCARTHY.  JOHN  T.,  asks  bakery  industry 
not  to  change  wrappers  to  conserve  ma- 
terials  (8)    19 

MCCARTHY,  HENRY  F.,  Vacation  at  home 
patriotic  gesture  says  in  article  in  "Pub- 
lic Safety"  magazine  (24)   19 

McCORMICK.  CYRUS.  Conversion  of  auto 
dealers'  show  rooms,  repair  shops  to  war 
production  advised  (11)   18 

McINTIRE,  SURG.  GEN.  ROSS  T.,  Nursing 
needs  of  Navy  noted  (3)  29 

McKELVEY,  THELMA,  4  million  women  must 
be  hired  in  war  industry  (13)  15;  Pro- 
gram for  recruitment  and  training  of 
women  described  to  House  Committee 
Investigating  Defense  Migration   (6)    25 

McNUTT,  PAUL  V.:  Named  head  of  War  Man- 
power Commission,  duties  outlined  (16) 
1;  "Alien  enemies,"  removal  from  war 
zones,  reasons  noted,  called  for  tolerance 
(7)  31:  Industrial  hygiene,  needs  for  in- 
creased facilities  noted  (13)  20.  (16) 
30,  —  clean-up  of  off-the-job  conditions 
near  war  plants,  text  of  reply  to  Presi- 
dent's letter   (25)    28;   Employment  Se- 
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curity.  Bureau  of,  announces  changes  in 
administration  to  speed  war  work,  pro- 
gram noted  (1)  28:  Labor,  War  Man- 
power Commission,  duties,  need  for  out- 
lined (17)  30,  —  cooperation  with  direc- 
tives of  asked  (21)  4,  —  policy  committee 
of,  outlines  duties  (24)  22,  —  tasks  of 
various  Federal  agencies  outlined  in  di- 
rectives on  mobilization  (26)  4,  —  pirat- 
ing, WMC  may  take  over  hiring  power 
to  end  (22)  5,  —  women  can  do  80  per- 
cent of  war  jobs  survey  shows  (21)  4,  — 
to  be  utilized  as  needed,  registration  not 
necessary  (19)  31,  —  training  pushed  by 
labor-management  committees,  says  in  6 
months'  progress  report,  urges  in-plant 
programs'  expansion  (26)  5:  Medical 
matters,  plans  for  possible  air  raids,  re- 
habilitation called  for  in  states  (13)  29; 
Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  of 
DHWS  to  recruits  medical  personnel  for 
Services  (17)  31,  —  recruiting  too  slow, 
must  be  speeded  up  (24)  22;  Nurses,  need 
for  students,  refresher  courses  cited  in 
statement  on  establishment  of  State 
Nursing  Councils  (2)  29:  Nutrition,  post- 
er emphasizes  importance  of  (10)  28,  — 
progress  reported  (22)  30;  Physical  Fit- 
ness unit  of  OCD  to  be  integrated  in 
DHWS,  program  outlined  (16)  31 
MEASURING  INSTRUMENTS  (See  Machinery, 

Industrial) 
MEAT   (See  Food — Pork,   beef) 
MEDIATION  BOARD,  NATIONAL  DEFENSE: 
6th    consecutive    strikeless   week    passed 
(1)   29;  7th  consecutive  (2)  23;  Replaced 
by  War  Labor  Board  (3)   14  (Cases  have 
been  placed  under  War  Labor  Board  for 
convenience  of  reference) 
MEDICAL  MATTERS  (See  Health  and  Medical 

Matters) 
MEDICINAL  PLANTS  (See  Health  and  Medi- 
cal Matters) 
MERCURIAL  COMPOUNDS,  Prices  of  Feb.  25 

to  be  maintained  for  60  days  (10)    23 
MERCURY:     Conserved   by  curtailed   use   in 
civilian   goods   (4)    13,    (6)    14,    (25)    11; 
Defense   users  asked  to  get  from  usual 
channels  rather  than  from  stockpile  by 
WPB  (6)   14;  Prices,  premium  under  No. 
93  may  be  split  between  dealers,  other 
provisions  (12)  24;  schedule  amended  to 
protect   dealers   with   stocks   bought   at 
prices  higher  than  maximum  (7)  22;  Pri- 
orities, use  in  anv  except  listed  articles 
prohibited  by  WPB  (5)  6 
METAL   WORKING   EQUIPMENT    (See   Ma- 
chinery and  Equipment) 
METALS   RESERVE   CO.    (See   Federal   Loan 

Agency) 
MICA,  Import  ban  extended  to  (12)  8;  "Stra- 
tegic" brought  under  control  in  amend- 
ment to  M-101   (22)   22 
MIGRANT  FARM  LABOR  (See  Labor) 
MILK     (See    Food — Dairy    Products;     Dairy 

Industry) 
MILK,  CASEIN  (See  Chemicals — Casein) 
MILITARY  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES  (See 
also  Clothing;   Shoes,  Food;   Automotive 
Industry — Rationing;   Contracts;   Refrig- 
erators;    Houseware;     Bedding;     Razors; 
Typewriters) 
Barrack  bags,  brown  denim  for  subject  to 
price   ceilings   OPA   rules    (13)    23;    10 
classes  exempt  from  price  control  on 
sales   to   war   agencies,   articles   listed 
(24)   28 
MINES  (See  also  Nonferrous  Metals) 

Explosives  for  given  A-l-c  rating  (16)  15 
Gold    and    silver,    priority    blanket    rating 
revoked,  A-10  available  for  repairs  and 
maintenance  (10)   9 
Machinery  and  Equipment:   Priority  assist- 
ance   broadened    in    amendment    to 
P-56-a   (16)    18;   Priority,  deliveries  of 
equipment  made  from  rated  materials 
limited  to  rated  orders  in  amendment 
to  P-56-a    (24)    14 
Machinery  and  Equipment:    Priority  P-56 
gives  A-l-c  for  repairs,  use  of  clarified 
(18)    23;    Priorities,   order   facilitating 
acquisition    of    material    issued,    gives 
benefit  of  quarterly  rating  plan  (1)  13; 
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Priority     ratings     for    repairs     raised, 
P-56-a  amended  (10)  9;  Priorities  pref- 
erence order  expanded  to  include  addi- 
tional    articles     (1)     11;     Priority    of 
A-l-a  granted  for  materials  for  equip- 
ment and  repairs  on  allotments   (16) 
22;  Prices,  used,  ceilings  set  for  under 
No.  136  (24)   30 
MINES,  BUREAU  OF   (See  Interior,  Depart- 
ment of) 
MINT  GROWING1  INDUSTRY   (See  Fats  and 

Oils — Peppermint  oil) 
MOHAIR  (See  Wool — substitution) 
MOLASSES:    Priorities  established  (2)   10, — 
amended  (14)  21,  (5)   12,  (4)  13,  (20)   15, 
—   rum   makers   of   Virgin   Islands   and 
Puerto  Rico  granted  exception  to  avoid 
hardship  (6)   29;  Sorgo  to  be  planted  in 
Louisiana  as  experiment  (15)   28 
MOLYBDENUM:  Allocations  set  up  in  M-110 

(12)  9,  —  order  postponed  until  May  1 

(13)  4;  Conserved  by  cutting  of  use  in 
consumers'  goods  (24)  12;  Uses  of  noted 
(12)  9 

MOORE,  M.  D.:  Conversion  of  bicycle  Indus- 
try,  statement  (11)  5;  Office  supplies, 
methods  of  conserving  by  consumers  out- 
lined (14)   7 

MORSE.  WAYNE  L.:  Fairchild  decision,  ex- 
cepts from  majority  opinion  (24)  24; 
General  Motors'  stand  on  UAW  dispute 
denounced  (19)  5;  Harvester  case,  text 
of  majority  opinion   (16)    17 

MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  (See  Housing) 

MOSQUITO  NETTING   (See  Cott-n) 

MOTION  PICTURES,  Bomb-hand. ing  film  re- 
leased by  OCD  (9)  31 

MOTION  PICTURE  INDUSTRY:  Conserva- 
tion plans  being  made  by  industry  (26) 
24;  Equipment,  curb  on  manufacture  dis- 
cussed, importance  of  industry  noted 
(25)  30;  Materials  costs  for  sets  limited 
to  $5,000   (19)   16 

MOTOR  FUEL  (See  Petroleum — Gasoline) 

MOTORS,  OUTBOARD:  Conversion  to  war 
work  forecast  (14)  9;  Manufacturers  per- 
mitted to  sell  to  10  agencies  (19)  12; 
Production  stopped  except  for  war  orders, 
stocks  frozen  of  over  6  horsepower  (14)  9 

MOUNTIN,  ASST.  SURG.  GEN.  JOSEPH  W., 
War  plant  health  facilities  lack  noted 
(16)  30 

MURRAY,  PHILIP:  Cooperation  of  CIO  in 
production  drive  pledged  (10)  5:  Pledges 
CIO  to  give  up  double  pay  for  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  holidays  (13)   16 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS:  Conversion  to 
war  work,  materials  to  be  manufactured 
noted  (8)  9.  (23)  10;  Critical  materials 
use  cut  (8)  9:  Production  stopped,  stocks 
frozen  for  armed  forces  (23)   10 

N 

NAILS   (See  Hardware) 

NAPHTHA   (See  Chemicals) 

NATIONAL  HOUSING  AGENCY:  Created  by 
Executive  Order  9070.  agencies  merged 
list.  John  Blandford,  Jr.  named  Admin- 
istrator  (9)   30 

NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD  (6) 
24.  (8)   22,  (10)   26,    (24)   24 

NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION  (See 
Federal  Security  Agency) 

NAVAL  STORES:  Production  increase  asked 
of  turpentine  and  rosin  by  USDA,  mili- 
tary needs,  civilian  uses,  improved  tech- 
■  niques  of  extraction  noted  (6)  27;  Wood 
and  gum  for  incorporation  into  excepted 
from  GMPR,  wood  stores  remain  under 
(25)   15 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT  (See  also  Automotive 
Industry — Passenger  Car  s — Rationing; 
Conversion;  Bedding;  Clothing — Mili- 
tary; Contracts;  Cotton-Yarn-Duck; 
Financing;  Food:  Military  Equipment 
and  Supplies;  Office  Furniture;  Plumb- 
ing and  Heating  Equipment;  Radio  Com- 
munications; Razors;  Refrigerators-Sales 
Ban;  Shipping,  Shipbuilding;  Type- 
writers— Rationing) 
Construction  regiment  formed  in  Naval 
Reserve  (3)   15;  Bids  under  2  requisi- 
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tions   excluded   from  GMPR"  (20)    13; 
Navy  Nurse  Corps  (3)  29;  Sabotage  pre- 
vention   (21)    32;    Steel   mill   product, 
price  Inquiry  (7)   10;  Stores,  canteens, 
etc.,  exempt   from  price  ceiling  until 
July  1  (22)  15,  —  apparel  textile  sales 
exempt    from    price    regulations     (25) 
24;   Surgeon  General,  Office  of   (2)   31; 
Washington  Navy  Yard,  women  hired 
(5)    18;   WPB   relations    (4)    6;   Waste, 
damaged  material  sold  by  does  not  fall 
under  GMPR    (25)    24 
NEGROES  (See  Housing;  Labor — Discrimina- 
tion;  Recreation;   Civilian  Defense;   War 
Labor  Board) 
NELSON,   DONALD    M.:    Appointed   to   head 
War  Production  Board  (3)   1;  Axis  output 
surpassed,  reserve  must  be  overcome  to 
win  war,  tells  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  (16)  2;  Airplanes  on  sched- 
ule, tanks   ahead,  further  efforts  called 
for  in  emergency   (14)    17;  Aircraft  out- 
put  increased   (12)    1;  Airplane  produc- 
tion  in   1942   to   reach  60,000,  total   war 
production    greater    than   expected    (24) 
2;  Coal  stock  piling  urged   (20)   3;   Con- 
sumers goods,  construction  stopped   (15) 
1;  Contracts,  negotiated  system  ordered 

(10)  5;  —  review,  continuous,  expected 
to  save  money,  costs  drop  as  mass  output 
starts  (18)  16;  Conversion,  monthly 
progress  reports  ordered  in  letter  to  man- 
ufacturers (11)  15,  —  only  road  to  vic- 
tory tells  industry  (7)  1;  Copper,  warns 
priorities  must  be  obeyed  (1)  9;  Dollar  - 
a-year  men,  lists  to  be  examined,  those 
not  within  rules  to  be  dropped  (8)  26,  — 
employment  defense  before  Senate  Com- 
mittee Investigating  National  Defense, 
policies  to  prevent  abuse  outlined  (5) 
21;  Expenditures  for  war  daily  rate  (20) 
4;  Gasoline  conservation,  joint  state- 
ment with  other  officials  (17)  26; 
Guthrie,  charges  of  to  be  investigated, 
text  of  letter  to  Truman  Committee  re- 
questing (12)  7;  Independence  Day  state- 
ment (26)  32;  Labor,  abolition  of  40  hour 
week  opposed,  double  time  for  Sunday 
opposed,  prefers  other  methods  of  end- 
ing than  by  legislation  in  opposing 
passage  of  H.  R.  6790  (13)  16,  —  award 
plans  for  workers'  suggestions,  approves 
(24)  20,  —  conference  of  labor  and  man- 
agement called  31  meetings  (11)  17,  — 
committees,  labor-management,  should 
be  recognized  by  all  war  plants  (10)  4,  — 
shipyard  workers  praised  for  sacrificing 
part  of  raise  (22)  5;  Lumber  industry 
asked  to  increase  softwood  production 
(19)  10.  —  need  for  production  increase 
noted  (25)  26;  Organizational  changes  in 
war  set-up,  statement  on  (3)  4:  Produc- 
tion increase  necessary,  program  out- 
lined to  business  paper  editors  (7)  17,  — 
with  existing  tools — illustrated  by  chart 
(12)  1,  —  methods  described,  warns 
management  and  labor  of  public  wrath 

(11)  1.  —  from  new  plants  increasing, 
conversion  must  take  part  of  burden 
shortages  apparent  (20)  4;  Production 
Drive,  opens,  outlines  plans  (10)  1.  — 
teamwork  called  for  in  radio  address  of 
March  17  (12)  1.  —  progress  reported, 
calls  for  complete  war  effort  (18)  16; 
Rationing  authority  vested  in  OPA  (5)  1; 
Reed's  work  commended,  regret  expressed 
at  criticisms  of  Truman  Committee  (25) 
30;  Subcontracting,  importance  of  as 
factor  in  increasing  production  (16)  32, 
Sugar  rationing  conflict  between  WPB, 
OPA  does  not  exist,  says  in  Joint  state- 
ment with  Nelson  (15)  20;  Relations  be- 
tween War  Department  and  WPB  clari- 
fied in  statement  (12)  17;  Rubber  enough 
to  arm  ourselves,  no  more,  says  in  joint 
statement  with  Jones  (8)  27;  War  Pro- 
duction Board  set  up  described  in  press 
conference,  Kanzler  appointment  dis- 
cussed (4)  1-4-5-6,  —  Authority,  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  of  WPB  direc- 
tors defined   (12)   7 

NEWHALL,  ARTHUR  S„  Rubber  for  women's 
garments  not  available  (9)   27 


NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY   (See  Printing  and 

Publishing  Industry) 
NEWSPRINT  (See  Paper) 
NICKEL:  Allocation  control  extended  (14) 
25;  Cobalt-nickel  oxide  may  be  used  in 
ground  coat  frit,  amendment  to  M-39-b 
rules  (24)  9;  Conservation  by  reduction  of 
use  in  consumers'  goods  (2)  8,  (3)  21  (4) 
12,  (5)  7,  (8)  9,  (9)  13,  (9)  22,  (11)  5. 
(12)  5,  (12)  10,  (13)  6,  (14)  4.  (14)  7, 
(22)  21,  (23)  10.  (24)  12,  (25)  13,  (25) 
11;  Cuban  deposits  to  be  tapped  (16)  25; 
Priority  violations  of  Chicago  company 
bring  legal  action  from  WPB  (7)  5; 
Priorities  on  use  extended,  items  per- 
mitted, forbidden  noted  (4)  11;  Scrap, 
M-6-c  modified,  provisions  noted  (25) 
26,  —  imported  prices  not  to  exceed  do- 
mestic ceiling  (18)  13,  —  segregation  or- 
dered in  M-6-c,  person  to  whom  deliveries 
permitted  listed,  reports  required  (17) 
14;  Sources  of  noted  (4)  11,  (16)  25 
NICOTINE  SULPHATE  (See  Insecticides) 
NIPPLES.  Specifications  for  changes  ordered 

to  save  rubber  (19)   7 
NITRATION  PULP  (See  Explosives) 
NITROGEN  (See  Chemicals) 
NONFERROUS     METALS     (See     also     Zinc, 
Brass) 
Castings,   prices    stabilized    pending    OPA 
study   (6)    15:   importance  of,  uses  of 
noted  (6)  15;  Foundries,  regional  meet- 
ing to  discuss  price  problems  to  be  held 
(7)    23,    (9)     19,    —    products,    prices 
stabilized   at   October    1   level   In   No. 
125  (20)    10:  Mining  industry  drive  to 
speed  production  launched  in  Butte, 
Mont.    (23)    17;   Scrap,  limitations  on 
inventories  and  OPA  price  premiums 
consistent — Henderson       (4)        15,  — 
prices  discussed  by  dealers  and  OPA 

(9)  11 

NUGENT,  ROLF:   Auto  rationing  regulation 
to  be  liberalized  to  speed  movement  (16) 
10 
NURSES  (See  Health  and  Medical  Matters) 
NYLON  (See  Clothing,  Hosiery) 

Parachute   cloth   being    manufactured   of 

(10)  12 

O 

ODLUM,  FLOYD  B.,  Approves  transferral  of 
Contract  Distribution  functions  to  Pro- 
duction Division  (4)   7 
OFFICE  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  (See 
also  Typewriter  Industry) 
Conversion,  production  cut  to  speed   (23) 
7,   (1)   5,  —  aircraft  and  ammunition 
to   be   made    (14)    1;    Clearing  house 
within  WPB  organized  to  handle  prob- 
lems   (19)    12;    Critical   materials   use 
forbidden  or  limited  (14)   7;  Distribu- 
tion  restrictions    relaxed    (19)    16,   — 
control  set  up  (23)   7;  Filing  cabinets, 
wood,  containing  2  pounds  or  less  of 
steel  removed  from  limitations  of  L- 
13-a     (23)     10;     Metal    shelving    and 
locker   limitation   removed    on   naval, 
military.    Maritime    Commission    con- 
tracts (17)  20;  Priority  of  A-9  required 
to  buy  or  sell  or  rent  13  classes  of  new 
machines    (12)    9;    Production   cut   to 
conserve  materials  (14)   1,  (23)   7;  Re- 
pair and  maintenance  not  included  in 
P-100  (13)  7,  —  rating  for  may  not  be 
applied  to   equipment    (13)    7;   Short- 
hand  machines,   wide-carriages   type- 
writers, excluded  from  restrictions  of 
L-54-b  (13)   13;  Steel  use  curtailment 
order  extended   by  Priorities   Division 
(1)    9;    Wood   substitution   for   metal 
noted  (1)  9 
OFFICE  SUPPLIES,  Conservation  of  by  con- 
sumers, methods  outlined  by  Moore  (14) 
7 
OIL  (See  Petroleum) 
OIL  BURNERS   (See  Plumbing   and  Heating 

Equipment) 
OILS,  VEGETABLE  AND  ANIMAL   (See  Fats 

and  Oils;  Food) 
OLIVE  OIL  (See  Food— Fats  and  Oils) 
OLIVER,  ELI,  Calls  on  labor  to  conduct  itself 
as  if  under  fire,  part  in  war  effort  noted 
(9)  20 
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ORDNANCE  (See  also  Ammunition,  Firearms) 
Antiaircraft  guns,  production  goals  for  1942 
noted  (2)  3;  Artillery  fuses,  substitu- 
tion of  zinc  and  brass  faced  dies  cast- 
ings for  aluminum  considered  (6)  15; 
Auto  industry's  conversion  discussed 
(2)  7;  Electrical  appliances  industry  to 
be  converted  to  manufacture  (14)  4; 
Fan,  soft-drink  dispenser  companies 
converted  to  (8)  25;  Howitzer,  105  mm. 
in  mass  production  War  Department 
announces  (5)  16;  Phonograph  indus- 
try to  be  converted  to  (12)  5;  Presi- 
dent's statement  on  production  in- 
crease (26)  1;  Production  goals  for  1942 
(2)  3;  Small  arms,  ammunitions  to  be 
made  by  typewriter  industry  (6)  6; 
Shoe  and  leather  industry  to  be  con- 
verted to  (12)  8;  Textile  industry  to  be 
converted  to  (9)  7;  Typewriter  produc- 
tion cut,  conversion  pushed  (12)  14,  — 
possibilities  of  industry  in  manufacture 
noted  (13)  10;  War  Department  dis- 
play rooms  to  aid  production  (1)   17 

OSNABURGS  (See  Cotton) 

OUTBOARD  MOTORS  (See  Motors) 

OXALIC  ACID  (See  Chemicals) 


PAINTS    (See    Aluminum;    Chemicals — Chlo- 
rine;     Coatings;     Cobalt;     Containers — 
Drums  —Pails — Tubes;     Fats     and     Oils; 
Lead;  Lithopone;  Titanium) 
PALM  OIL  (See  Fats  and  Oils) 
PALMER,  CHARLES  M.:   Utilization  and  re- 
modeling of  existing  housing  urged   (7) 
28;    Washington    housing    needs    noted, 
funds  allocated  (6)   23 
PAPER  (See  also  Chemicals — Chlorine;  Naval 
Stores;  Salvage) 

Conservation:  Dairy  industry  asked  to  con- 
serve in  containers  (19)  29;  Hosiery  in- 
dustry to  alter  packing  methods  (6) 
19;  Salvage  campaign,  supplies  depend 
on  success  of  (4)  28;  Specifications  re- 
vision asked  by  WPB  (11)  27;  Public 
asked  to  cooperate  by  taking  un- 
wrapped packages  (3)  21 

Conversion,  survey  of  facilities  suitable  for 
war  work  under  way  (1)5 

"Fine  paper, 'j  price,  changes  iu  dealers' 
markup  on  Bristol  noted  (15)  24 

Inventories:  Limits  set  at  "working  min- 
ima" by  OPA  (2)  11,  (8)  11:  Limits 
lifted  by  amendment  to  M-161  (26) 
25,  —  waste  paper  (15)  29 

Manufacturing  equipment  (See  Machinery 
and  Equipment  Industrial) 

Newsprint:  Freight  charges,  export,  prices 
adjusted  to  take  in  (21)  15;  Prices, 
Canada,  United  States  cooperating  in 
arriving  at  (7)  13,  (18)  14,  —  increase 
at  Canadian  sources,  effects  considered 
by  OPA  and  newspaper  industry  (2) 
II,  —  "standard,"  ceilings  remain  at 
$50  a  ton  in  No.  130,  other  provisions 
(13)  19,  —  130  amended,  error  cor- 
rected (20)  13,  —  "standard"  prices 
froz2n  until  May  30,  rise  need  studied 
(13)  19;  Supplies.  Canadian  power 
curtailment  may  affect  (15)  2,  —  ex- 
pected to  be  sufficient  (6)  26 

Policies,  meeting  held  to  explain  those  of 
pulp  and  paper  branch  of  WPB  (26)  24 

Paperboard:  Conservation  (See  Conserva- 
tion above);  ^rices,  No.  32  revised  to 
January  1  (1)  22,  —  amendment  trans- 
fers several  to  voluntary  pacts  (6)  29,  — 
amendment  established  manufacturers' 
maximums,  definition  extended  on  spe- 
cialties (18)  15,  —  amended  to  ex- 
clude exports  except  f.  a.  s„  definitions 
clarified  (15)  24,  —  amendment  per- 
mits wholesalers  customary  resale 
prices  (5)  24,  —  mark-up  of  October  1, 
1940-September  1,  1941  must  not  be 
exceeded  (7)  20;  Specialty  items  prices 
must  be  approved  (24)   28 

Prices:  Mark-ups,  merchants  asked  to  sign 
agreements  on  wholesale  (14)  23;  In- 
dustry meetings  to  discuss  with  OPA 
(19)  22 


PAPER — Continued. 

Products:  Crepe  paper,  price  ceilings  estab- 
lished for  single  weight  (22)  13;  Prices, 
exceeding  of  manufacturers'  plus  mer- 
»  chants'  mark-up  not  permitted  (7) 
13,  —  held  down  at  OPA  request  (10) 
29,  —  freight  cost  of  manufacturers 
may  not  be  included  (26)  16,  —  manu- 
facturers' sale,  ceiling  set  on  in  No.  129 
(18)  14,  —  amended  to  include  more 
varieties,  corrections  (26)  16;  Schools 
asked  to  stagger  order  to  avoid  market 
disruption  by  WPB  (18)  14;  Shipping 
sacks,  price  schedule  on  converted 
products  applies  (10)  23 
Pulp,  sulphite:  Allocated  by  Priorities  Divi- 
sion to  customers  of  three  war  plants 
on  recommendation  of  Civilian  Supply 
(2)  18,  —  allocation  order  extended  to 
May  1  (12)  9,  —  allocated  for  special 
purposes  to  three  companies,  M-52  as- 
signed (A)  13 
■Pulp,  wood:  Allocation  after  May  1  to  con- 
serve supplies  (11)  26;  Export  ceilings 
computation  (20)  9;  Imports,  price 
maximums  established  in  No.  114  (20) 
13;  Inventories,  working  minimum  de- 
fined by  WPB  (8)  11;  Prices  should  not 
be  inserted  in  contracts  OPA  warns 
(11)  27;  Price  maximums  established 
in  No.  114  (16)  2 
Waste,  fibrous,  report  required  weekly  to 
WPB  on  supplies,  consumption,  pro- 
duction (5)  26 
Wastepaper:  Bale  size  minimum  rule  re- 
moved to  spur  sorting  in  amendment 
to  No.  30  (12)  25;  Dealers  subject  to 
licensing  regulations  of  GMPR.  No.  30 
revised  (21)  21;  Inventory  limit  re- 
moved from  3  types  of  users  (15)  29; 
Prices,  No.  30  amended  to  redefine  1 
grade  (3)  13,  —  amended  to  set  maxi- 
mums for  entire  United  States,  grades 
redefined,  other  provisions  (6)  16,  — 
amendment  allows  $1  short  ton  under 
certain  conditions  (9)  15,  —  amend- 
ment permits  inclusion  of  trucking  dif- 
ferential (9)  16,  —  amendment  adjusts 
ceilings  (20)  15,  —  amendment  an- 
nounces determination  method  for 
ceilings  (25)  20;  Price  violator  exposed 
by  OPA  (1)  22  (See  also  Salvage) 
PARAFFIN  (See  Wax) 
PARRAN.    DR.    THOMAS,    Nursing    needs    of 

Public  Health  Service  noted  (3)  29 
PATENTS.  German  and  Italian  seized  by  Alien 

Property  Custodian  (23)  8.  (26)  30 
PATMAN  COMMITTEE   (See  House  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business) 
PATTERSON,  ROBERT  P.;   Telegram   to  war 
workers  asking  increased  production   (S) 
24;     "Shopping    list"    memorandum    for 
Army  given  to  auto  industry  (2)  7 
PEANUT  OIL  (See  Fats  and  Oils) 
PENCIL  INDUSTRY,  Finishing  materials  lim- 
ited in  amendment  to  113   (20)    15 
PENSACOLA  DAM  (4)   13 
PENTAERYTHRITOL   (See  Explosives) 
PENTEADO.    ENRICO,   Approves   OPA    coffee 
action  on  behalf  of  Pan  American  Coffee 
Bureau  (1)   31 
PEPPER  (See  Spices) 
PEPPERMINT  OIL   (See  Fats  and  Oils) 
PERLMAN,  S.  DONALD,  Salvage  of  solvents. 

possibilities   noted    (26)    29 
PETROLEUM    COORDINATOR,    OFFICE    OF 

(See  Interior,  Department  of) 
PETROLEUM  AND  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS 
(See    also    Plumbing    and    Heating — Oil 
Burner     Conversion;      Transportation — 
Pipelines — Railroads,   Tank   Cars) 
Asphalts,     price     increase     permitted     In 

amendment  to  price  schedule  (7)  23 
Conservation,  restrictions  do  not  apply  to 
Canadian  producers  receiving  priority 
assistance   (26)    25   (See  also  Gasoline 
below) 
East    Coast    supplies,    special    committee 
named  to  consider  status  of,  member- 
ship listed  (23)  2 
Export  provisions  clarified  by  amendments 
to  M-68  and  M-68-c   (21)    27 


PETROLEUM      AND      PETROLEUM      PROD- 
UCTS— Continued. 
Fuel  oil:   Conserved  by  L-56  discouraging 
Installation   of   burners    (12)    13;    De- 
liveries of  light  heating  cut  50  percent 
in    East    at    recommendation   of   OPC 
(19)    6;   Deliveries  not  subject  to  rat- 
ings  (19)    11;  Price  increase  on  No.  1 
and  2  denied  jobbers  on  Eastern  sea- 
board   (14)    24,   —   Bunker   C,   No.    6, 
denied   (2)   19,  (4)    17;  Transportation 
shortage  serious,  consumers  warned  to 
change    to    coal    furnaces,    causes    of 
shortage   outlined    (16)    13    (See   also 
Oil,  crude,  below;  Plumbing  and  Heat- 
ing— Oil  Burners,  Conversion) 
Drums  (See  Containers;  Iron  and  Steel) 
Gas:   Liquefied,  equipment  for  using  may 
not  be  installed  by  provisions  of  L-86 
(15)    7;   Natural  and  mixed,  deliveries 
limited  for  six  Midwestern  States  (17) 
19 
Gasoline: 

Aviation:  Priorities  aid  granted  on  mate- 
rials to  be  used  in  operation  of  Brit- 
ish refinery  in  Caribbean  area  (1)  11; 
Price  restriction  on  91  octane  or 
more   removed   to   speed   production 

(11)  23;  Price  ceiling  removed  to  spur 
expansion  of  facilities,  provisions  of 
amendment  to  No.  88  (25)  20;  Sol- 
vents, diverted  to  use  in  (22)  25 

Benzene  banned  in  all  motor  fuels  (17) 
24 

Conservation :  Car  pooling  suggested  by 
Consumers  Division  (2)  20;  Rules 
for    listed    by    Consumers'    Division 

(12)  22;  Steps  outlined  in  joint  state- 
ment of  5  agencies,  need  for  empha- 
sized (17)  26  (See  also  Rationing  be- 
low; Transportation  —  Conserva- 
tion— Motor.  Conservation) 

Deliveries  cut  in  several  areas  (12)  15, 
(15)   21,  (20)   7 

Equipment,  L-86  governing  installation 
clarified  (18)  23 

Freight,  price  rise  permitted  to  cover 
costs  (13)  18  (See  also  Shipping 
Costs  below) 

Hoarding  unpatriotic,  dangerous,  OPA 
warns,  may  cause   fire    (19)    24 

Prices:  Atlantic  Seaboard,  Pacific  North- 
west frozen  at  March  13  levels,  serv- 
ice station  rules  listed  (12)  22;  Com- 
putation method  on  3-cent  margin 
outlined  by  OPA  (16)  7;  Base  for 
East  clarified  in  amendment  to  No. 
88  (18)  15;  Hauling  costs,  rise  al- 
lowed to  cover  (4)  16,  (13)  18;  Mid- 
west, price  ceilings  adjusted  on  some 
grades  in  amendment  to  No.  88  (18) 
15;  Rise  allowed  in  5  Wisconsin  lo- 
calities, Des  Moines  area  warned  on 
prices  (3)  21;  —  allowed  in  curtail- 
ment areas  (12)  23.  (4)  16;  Service 
stations,  Atlantic  Seaboard,  Pacific 
Northwest  frozen,  rules  listed  (12) 
22.  —  adjustment  privilege  given  in 
amendment  to  No.  137  (26)  7.  — 
cut-rate,  increase  to  provide  3-cent 
margin  permitted,  new  statement 
must  be  filed  (21)  21.  —  informal 
request  to  increase  rates  cannot  be 
considered  OPA  says  (13)  19,  — 
March  level  set  in  No.  137,  additions 
for  East  (18)  8,  —  posting  require- 
ments covered  by  GMPR  (23)  22; 
Tank  wagon  gas  in  areas  adjacent 
to  District  of  Columbia  price  rises 
permitted  for  tax  adjustment  (2)   6 

Rationing:  Begins  May  15  with  registra- 
tion, procedures,  types  of  cards  out- 
lined by  Government  officials  (17) 
1.  26,  (18)  19,  —  plan  extended  in 
East  (24)  5;  Cards,  A,  most  car 
owners  received  survey  shows  (21) 
9.  —  B  holders  free  to  use  as  they 
wish  (21)  10.  —  holders  may  be 
questioned  on  need  by  local  boards 
OPA  says  (23)  5.  —  types  issued  to 
be  made  public  (20)  6,  —  unit  values 
set  at  3  gallons  for  May  15  period 
(20)  6,  —  unit  value  raised  (24)  5; 
Congressmen,   favoritism   to   denied 
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PETROLEUM      AND      PETROLEUM      PROD- 
UCTS— Continued. 
Gasoline — Continued. 
Rationing — Continued. 

(20)  17;  Conservation,  motorists 
urged  to  be  economical  with  allot- 
ments (23)  28,  —  stretching  hints 
given  by  Consumer  Division  (21)  10; 
Favoritism,  not  shown  Congressmen 
OPA  says  (20)  17,  —  service  station 
operators  warned  on  (24)  5,  —  favor- 
ing of  defense  workers,  trucks,  am- 
bulances permitted  service  stations 
if  notice  posted  (26)  27;  Government 
employees  with  official  travel  orders, 
Government  cars  do  not  need  cards 

(21)  10,  (19)  25,  —  ODT  to  control 
amount  issued  to  (24)  19;  Labor,  mi- 
gratory farm  workers  assured  of  suf- 
ficient supply  (25)  17,  —  war  con- 
struction   workers    assured     supply 

(21)  10;  Map  shows  "Why  We  Ra- 
tion Gasoline"  (20)  7;  New  plan  out- 
lined, X  cards  to  be  dropped  (23)   5, 

(24)  5,  —  start  of  postponed  to  July 
22  (26)  27,  —  copies  of  new  "A" 
books  reach  OPA  may  be  "tailored 
to  needs"  (24)  5,  —  registration  un- 
der  in  public   schools,   July   1,   2,   3 

(25)  16;  Nonhighway  users  to  get 
"E"  and  "R"  books  (25)  17;  North- 
west,  card   rationing   begun    (20)    6, 

(22)  28;  OPA  formally  authorized  to 
carry  out  by  WPB  (20)  6;  Restric- 
tions outside  shortage  area,  bounda- 
ries revised  (20). 6;  Stickers  on  cars 
to  show  types  of  books  (25)  30;  Sup- 
plemental rations,  persons  eligible 
for  noted  (20)  6,  (20)  7,  (21)  10,  (25) 

16,  —  procedure  for  application  for 
noted  (24)  5:  Transport  motor,  ex- 
empt from  card  plan,  OPA-ODT  joint 
statement  on,  rulings  (19)  25,  — 
ODT  to  control  amount  issued  to 
vehicles,  S  books  issued  to,  3-month 
needs  to  be  report  (24)  19,  —  service 
stations  permitted  to  favor  (26)  27; 
Violators,  deliveries  suspended,  dis- 
covery procedure  noted,  175  cases 
reported  (25)  16,  (26)  12,  —  re- 
strained by  injunction  (21)  9;  Vol- 
unteers, war,  permitted  extra  ration 

(21)    9,   —  service  stations  allowed 
to  favor  (26)  27 
Marketing   facilities,   priority   restriction 
on   construction,    improvement    (3) 

17,  —  modified  (13)  15 

Oil,  crude:  Cans  (See  Containers);  Equip- 
ment and  machinery,  bit  maker  vol- 
untarily withdraws  price   increase   (5) 

10,  —  price  rise  rescinded  at  OPA 
request  (2)  15,  —  price  stabiliza- 
tion measures  discussed  by  repre- 
sentative of  industry,  OPA  (6)  13,  — 
priorities  restrictions  apply  to  foreign 
sales  (7)  25;  Prices,  bonus  discontinu- 
ation and  ceasing  of  bidding  above 
posted  prices  asked  by  OPA  above   (3) 

11,  —  ceilings  raised  at  Ritchie  Field 
(17)  11,  —  maximum  established  for 
East  Texas  (22)  14,  —  maximums  ad- 
justed (20)  15,  —  seller  must  main- 
tain discounts  of  October  1-15  period 
in  amendment  to  No.  88  (22)  14,  — 
schedule  No.  88  revised  to  permit  rise 
of  25  cents  a  barrel  (13)  18,  —  Texas, 
Oklahoma  crudes,  equalization  be- 
tween ceilings  denied  (13)  21,  —  Texas, 
Oklahoma  crude,  rise  allowed  (1)  21,  — 
wells,  new,  maximums  made  uniform 
by  amendment  to  No.  88  (15)  23,  — 
wholesale,  allowed  increase  in  East  in 
amendment  to  88  (18)  15;  Priority  re- 
strictions on  marketing  materials  not 
to  be  changed  (10)  15;  Steel  products 
limited  to  A-9  or  higher  (9)   26 

Office  supplies,  automotive  equipment  can 
be  obtained  with  priority  rating,  ex- 
ceptions noted,  inventory  restrictions 
(12)   13 

Paper  work  reduced  for  small  operators 
(8)   11 

P-98.  typographical  error  in  corrected  (12) 
12 


PETROLEUM      AND      PETROLEUM      PROD- 
UCTS— Continued. 
Products:    contract   sales   prices   extended 
to  March  1,  other  adjustments  in  No. 
88    (7)    11;    Price   agreements   merged 
Into  single  formal  schedule  by  OPA, 
provisions  noted,  exceptions  to  sched- 
ule (6)   12 
Prices:  No.  88  clarified  (4)    17,  —  modified 
on    sales   reporting    requirement    (8) 
18,  —  persons  desiring  interpretations 
should  submit  request  in  writing  (9) 
9  (See  also  Gasoline,  Oil  above) 
Priorities:     Assistance     provided     for     all 
branches  of  industry  terms  noted  in 
detail   (3)    17,  —  for  firms  outside  of 
United  States,  subject  to  authorization 
of  OPC  (4)   13;  Priority  assistance  un- 
der  P-98   extended    (10)    15,    (20)    25; 
P-83  assigned  to  supply  houses  revoked 
(16)    23;   Violation  of  West  Coast  Co. 
penalized  (20)  21 
Reporting    date    on    sales,    extended    (10) 
15,  —  formally  extended  by  amendment 
to  No.  99  (11)   23 
Shipping  cost  increases  to  be  absorbed  by 
WSA,     OPA     reasons     noted     (21)      1 
(chart),  (21)  16;  (See  also  Shipping  — 
Tankers) 
Solvents  (See  Chemicals — Solvents) 
Sources   of,   map   shows   "Why  We  Ration 

Gasoline"   (20)   7 
Transportation        (See       Transportation — 

Rail — Tank  Cars;  Shipping  Tankers) 
Well-spacing,    lease    equipment    provisions 
of   M-68   clarified   at  request   of   OPA 
(8)   7 
PHONOGRAPH   INDUSTRY    (See  also  Radio 
Industry) 
Conversion,    war    material    industry    can 
make  listed  (12)  5;  Inventories  of  raw 
materials  may  be  used  to  fill  orders 
higher  than  A-2  (19)   12;  Parts  control 
of  L-21-a   extended   to   (23)    14;   Price 
Schedule    No.    83,    reporting    require- 
ments lightened   (13)   8,  —  wholesale, 
retail  levels  established  (13)  1;  Produc- 
tion   cut    further    averages    40%     (4) 
12.  —  stops  as  of  April  22  (11)  4 
PHONOGRAPH  RECORDS,  Production  cut  30 

percent  by  limiting  shellac  use  (16)   18 
PHOSPHATE    ROCK,    Inventory    restrictions 

lifted  in  M-149  (20)  23 
PHOTOGRAPHS  AVAILABLE:   "Brains  Break 
a    Bottleneck" — Improvisation    of    tools 
(8)   25;  Defense  rental  areas  (10)   20 
PHOTOGRAPHIC    (See   also   Motion   Picture 
Industry) 
Sound  projectors  for  16  mm.  films  owners 
urged  to  sell  to  WPB  (11)   17 
PIGMENTS  (See  also  Lead;  Titanium;  Litho- 
pone;   Cobalt;   Aluminum;  Bronze  Prod- 
ucts; Coatings) 
Ink  use  curtailed   (4)    28,   (6)   26,   (14)    12; 
License  plates,  traffic  markings  use  to 
be  limited  to  domestic  colors   (7)    14; 
(12)  10 
PIPELINES   (See  Transportation) 
PLANT  EXPANSION:  Cost  through  December 
estimated  (11)   16;  Curbed  except  for  es- 
sentials, standards  listed,  material  to  go 
into  munitions  (22)   1 
PLANT  INDUSTRY,  BUREAU  OF  (See  Agri- 
culture. Department  of) 
PLASTERING  .  BASES    AND    ACCESSORIES: 
Production  cut  to  conserve  steel  and  zinc 
(13)   5;  Production  for  war  contracts  in 
addition  to  quotas  rescinded   (20)   30 
PLASTICS  (See  also  Naval  Stores) 

Cellulose,   ethyl    allocation   control   estab- 
lished  (25)    15;   Curtailment  of  use  in 
civilian  industries   (8)   9,   (12)   5,   (14) 
9.   (17)    14,   (23)    10,   (25)    11 
PLATINUM,  Control  over  sales  established  in 
M-162,    restrictions    listed,    reports    re- 
quired  (23)   9 
PLUMBING     AND     HEATING     EQUIPMENT 
(See  also  Cooking  Equipment;   Kyanite; 
Magnesite;  Refractory  Brick) 
Conservation:    Copper    conserved   by   sim- 
plification of  cellar  drainers  (22)  22,  — 
banned  in  13  more  plumbing  fixtures 
(15)   14,  —  pipe  use  in  water  systems 
banned    (25)    11,   —  pipe,   hot  water 


PLUMBING    AND   HEATING   EQUIPMENT— 
Continued. 

heater  use,  ban  formalized  (14)  7; 
Heating  boilers,  specifications  changes 
to  save  materials  (11)  4;  Metals,  other 
than  for  reinforcing,  coating,  forbid- 
den in  plumbing  fixures  (22)  21;  Oil 
burners,  coal  stokers,  production  for 
civilian  use  cut,  critical  materials'  use 
banned  (16)  12;  Repair  of  old  fixtures 
urged  to  conserve  materials  (9)  23; 
Simplification  to  save  large  amounts 
of  critical  materials  (14)  6,  (9)  7,  — 
further  ordered  by  WPB,  details  listed 
(11)  4;  (12)  20,  —  pipe  fittings,  types 
reduced  (9)  6,  —  plumbing  fixtures, 
ordered  to  save  metals  (13)  7,  —  radi- 
ators, to  save  iron  (14)  6,  —  soil  pipe, 
restricted  to  single  weight  to  save  iron, 
brass  (16)  13,  —  storage  tanks,  heater, 
ordered  to  conserve  materials  (17) 
12,  —  valves,  ordered  to  save  vital 
materials  (7)  11;  Warm-air  furnaces, 
iron  and  steel  use  curtailed  (16)  12 
Conversion  (See  Heating  below) 
Heating: 

Conversion  problems  to  be  handled  by 
operations  section  created  in  plumb- 
ing and  heating  branch  (23)  11,  — 
expedited  (16)  12;  Stoves,  "Produc- 
tion Concentration"  applied,  all  but 
few  plants  (20)  1  (chart),  (20)  21; 
Warm-air  furnaces,  conversion  ex- 
pected (16)  12  (See  also  Conserva- 
tion above) 
Exchangers,  production  to  be  increased 
to  meet  war  needs,  uses  noted  (26) 
24 
Industry  panel,  OPA,  members  listed  (1) 

18 
Inventories  of  unit  heaters,  ventilators, 

convectors,  coils  frozen   (13)   5 
Oil  burners,  conversion  of  to  coal  urged 
(16)    13,    (22)    22,    (23)    11,   —   en- 
couraged  by   permitting   of   assem- 
bling of  small  stokers  (23)  11,  —  in- 
stallation discouraged   (12)    13   (See 
also  Conservation  above) 
Oil  storage  tanks,  domestic,  price  maxi- 
mums established   (7)    11 
Production  ban  on  oil  burners,  coal  stok- 
er^ (16)  12 
Space" heating  equipment,  shipments  of 
some  types  limited  to  military,  naval 
orders   (25)   12 
Stoves,   price   proposed   by   Chattanooga 
company  for   new  models  approved 
(21)  21.  —  ceilings  established,  spec- 
ifications   frozen,    production    prac- 
tices watched  (1)   18 
Stovepipes,   home   owners    urged   not   to 
throw  away  because  of  steel  short- 
age  (15)    15   (See  also  Conservation 
above) 
Plumbing:    Lead,    zinc    finishes    permitted 
(19)    27;    Prices,   ceiling    study    under 
way,  —  established   (15)   23,  —  manu- 
facturers asked   to  maintain   pending 
meeting  with  OPA  (7)   11;  Pipe  cover- 
ings, asbestos,  ships  permitted  use  of 
high-temperature    under    amendment 
to   M-70    (10)    14;    Pipe   fittings,   ship 
type   exempted  from   limitations    (15) 
13;  Pipe,  soil,  price  ceiling  established 
by  OPA  (7)  10,  —  corrected  (12)  20,  — 
methods    changed    (14)    25,   —    ware- 
house operators  permitted  to  compute 
delivery  charges  in  price   (11)   27   (See 
also  Conservation  below) 
Priorities:     Assistance    granted,    adequate 
public     supply     promised,     inventory 
maximums    established    (2)     13;    A-10 
rating    assigned    repair,    maintenance 
(2)   13;  Restrictions  relaxed  to  permit 
manufacture  of  civilian  necessities,  en- 
courages  installation    of   coal   burners 
(22)   22 
Repairs  and  Maintenance:   Priority  assist- 
ance granted  parts  makers   (2)    13.  — 
A-10   given   emergencies    (12)    20;    In- 
stallation   of    equipment,    regulations 
clarified   (23)    12 
Security  uses,  exempt  from  freeze  of  stocks 
(21)  27 
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PLUMBING    AND    HEATING    EQUIPMENT— 
Continued. 
Stocks  frozen  above  $5  retail  sales,  A-10 
rating  exempted  in  L-79,  provisions  of 
order  (21)   27 
POLICE,  CITY  AND  STATE,  Priorities  order 
aids   in  obtaining  repair  parts  and   ac- 
cessories (1)  31 
PLYWOOD  (See  Lumber) 
PORK  (See  Food) 

PORTINARI.     CANDIDO,     Commissioned    to 
paint  mural  for  Library  of  Congress  (l)  31 
POSTERS  REPRODUCED  IN  VICTORY:  De- 
fense   Savings    Bonds    (Rockwell    Kent) 
(1)  1;  We  Are  Now  In  This    War  (1)  31; 
Get  In  The  Scrap  (2)  24;  Give  'Em  Both 
Barrels  (Jean  Carlu)    (3)  32;  War  Work- 
ers Need  Rooms  (4)  31;  Wanted  for  Vic- 
tory— Scrap  (5)  17;  The  Enemy  Is  Listen- 
ing  (7)    16;   Give  Him  The  Best  You've 
Got    (11)    16;   Kinda   Give   It  Your  Per- 
sonal Attention  (15)  16;  He's  A  Fighting 
Fool,  Give  Him  The  Best  You've  Got  (16) 
16;    She's  a   Swell   Plane,   Give   Us  More 
(17)     9;     Rationing    Means    Share    And 
Share    Alike    (20)     8;    More    Important 
Places  To  Go  (21)   9;   Give  It  Your  Best 
(21)  30;  Pour  It  On  (Garrett  Price)   (22) 
7;  Clear  The  Tracks.  Buy  Coal  Now  (22) 
9;  He's  Watching  YOU  (26)  19 
POTASH   (See  Soap) 
POWDER   (See  Explosives) 
POTTERY   (See  China) 
POWER  (See  also  Labor;  Utilities) 
Conservation    (See  Shortages,   below) 
Electricity:    Cooperative   project's   comple- 
tion forbidden  because  of  priority  vio- 
lation (8)  8;  Housing  projects,  utilities 
excess  material  stocks  to  go  into  ex- 
tensions to  (21)  23;  Installed  generat- 
ing    capacity,     actual     and     schedule 
1938-43   (chart)    (3)    1;  Production  for 
public  use  up  16.5  percent  FPC  reports 
(5)  22  (See  also  Equipment  below) 
Equipment,      Electric     generating,     steam 
boilers  frozen  for  war  use  (16)  18;  Pro- 
duction,  sale   and   delivery   of   electric 
steam    permitted    in    amendment    to 
L-117;  (24)  15;  Sale  limited  to  war  use, 
other  approved  orders,  other  provisions 
noted  (21)   22;  Turbines,  electric,  pro- 
duction   schedule    arranged     (11)     7: 
Used,    electric,    price    ceilings    set    for 
under  No.  135  (16)   18 
Priority   of   A-la   granted   construction   of 
line  to  new  aluminum  plant  In  Arkan- 
sas (4)   13 
Shortage:  Canadian  users  may  be  limited, 
may  affect  newsprint  production   (15) 
2:    Conservation   plan   altered   to   help 
seasc>nal  users  (14)    10;   Limitation  or- 
der for  northern  New  York  area  Issued, 
to  be  put  into  effect  if  needed,  provi- 
sions noted  (2)  22;  Machinery  to  han- 
dle anywhere  in  United  States  set  up 
(18)    27;    Pooling    order   in   Southeast 
revoked,  text  of   letter   from   Krug   to 
utilities    requesting    conservation     on 
voluntary  basis  (2)  22 
POWER  DRIVEN  EQUIPMENT  (See  Machin- 
ery and  Equipment) 
POWER  SHOVELS  (See  Machinery  and  Equip- 
ment construction) 
PRECISION  INSTRUMENTS    (See  Machinery 
and  Equipment — Measuring  Instruments") 
PRESIDENT,  THE: 

Combined  Production  and  Resources  Board 
and  Combined  Food  Board,  announces 
establishment,  texts  of  memos  to  Nel- 
son, Wickard  (24)  8 
Discrimination,  against  Negroes,  actions 
taken  in  San  Francisco  war  industries 

(12)  29 

Executive_orders:  National  Housing  Agency 
set  up  (9)  30;  OCD  charged  with  ad- 
ministration of  facility  security  pro- 
gram to  prevent  sabotage  (21)  32;  OCD, 
Civilian  Defense  Board  created  within 
(16)  30;  War  Information,  Office  of  set 
up  (25)  2;  War  Labor  Board  set  up  (3) 
14,  15:  War  Manpower  Commission  set 
up  (16)  1;  War  Production  Board  set 
up  (3)  1;  Toledo,  Peoria  and  Western 
Railroad — authorizes  ODT  to  take  over 

(13)  24,  (14)  16 


PRESIDENT,   THE— Continued. 

Health,  clean  up  of  off-job  conditions  near 
war  plants  asked  in  letter  to  McNutt 
(25)  28 

Health  and  Medical  Committee  of  DHWS 
named  (2)  31 

Inflation,  warns  of  danger  of,  rising  cost  of 
living,  calls  for  cooperation  of  all  in 
address  to  farmers  (11)  25 

Housing  construction  approved  (2)  27,  (4) 
31,  (7)  28,  (8)  30,  (9)  30,  (10)  29 

Knudsen  appointed  Director  of  Production 
in  War  Department,  commissioned 
Lieutenant  General  (3)  3 

Landis  named  Executive  of  OCD  (2)  32 

Latin-American  affairs,  discussion  contest 
endorsed  in  preface  to  rules  booklet  "(5) 
29 

Lend-Lease  report  of  March  11  transmitted 
to  Congress  (11)  32 

OFF,  radio  responsibilities  of  outlined  to 
MacLeish  (3)  4 

Production  drive,  calls  for  increased  effort 
in  letter  to  Nelson  (11)   17 

Production  figures  given  in  statement  of 
June  25,  1942  (26)   1 

"Report  to  the  Nation,"  request  for  publi- 
cation of  (4)  32 

Rubber  drive  extended  10  days  (26)  7 

Wage  stabilization  delegated  to  War  Labor 
Board,  text  of  statement  (18)  21 
PRICE  ADMINISTRATION,  OFFICE  OF  (In- 
dividual price  action^,  are  carried  under 
industry  or  material  affected.  See  also 
Price  Control,  Price  Regulations,  Gen- 
eral) 

Administrative  changes  to  administer 
blanket  price  ceilings  (18)  6;  Legal 
representation  of  OPA  in  civil  actions 
limited  (13)  20;  Field  offices:  Balti- 
more office  formed  (13)  20,  —  1  re- 
gional, 6  field  offices  opened  (15)  24,  — 
regional  offices  (2)  13,  (3),  20,  (4)  29, 
(12)  27,  —  operations  to  be  expanded 
to  reach  all  war  industry  areas  (14) 
24;  Functions  and  organization  of  de- 
scribed in  OEM  handbook  (25)  2;  Re- 
organization of  executive  personnel  to 
meet  Price  Control,  rationing  needs 
(10)  22;  Rationing,  authority  given  by 
WPB  for  all  retail  goods,  sphere  de- 
fined, authority  noted  (5)  1,  —  au- 
thority of  WPB  may  be  delegated  to 
(12)  6,  —  Bicycles  rationing  control 
over  delegated  by  WPB  (20)  8;  Gaso- 
line Rationing  control  delegated  to  by 
WPB  (20)  6;  Rent  control  offices,  di- 
rectors, locations  (22)  10;  Tire  Ration- 
ing control  delegated  to  (19)  24;  Unit 
to  Interpret  regulations  established 
(1)  7 

Appointments  and  Personnel : 

Accounting    Analysis   and   Review   Divi- 
sion   (2)    18,    (4)    23,    (5)    27.    (7)    26 
Consumers  Durable  Goods  Division    (4) 

28,  (5)  27.  (8)  17,  (10)  11.  (15)  23, 
(19)  22 

Field  Operations:  Washington  office, 
Eane  (18)  16,  Benson  (6)  12;  Re- 
gional  Offices;    Atlanta    (2)    13.    (3) 

21,  (4)  29,  —  Baltimore  (13)  20,  — 
Boston    (2)    13,    (3)    21,   —   Chicago 

(2)  13.  (3)   21,  —  Dallas   (3)  21,  (4) 

29,  —  Denver  (6)  25,  —  Kansas  City 

(3)  21,  (7)  26.  —  New  York  (2)  13, 
(3)  21,  —  Philadelphia  (12)  27,  — 
San  Francisco  (3)  21,  —  Territories 
and  Island  Possessions  (17)  23,  (24) 
28;   State  Offices,  Kentucky   (24)    30 

Food  and  Apparel  Division:    (6)   19.  (10) 

22,  (14)    10,  (19)  29,  (20)   13,  (21)   10 
General  Products  Division:  (10)  22,  (13) 

13,  (19)   14 

Industrial  Materials  Division  (5)   24,  (6) 

14,  (10)   22,  (25)  23 

Labor  Policy  Committee  (26)  27 
Machinery  Division:    (2)    17,   (4)   25,   (5) 

23 
Rationing:  Hamm  named  deputy  admin- 
istrator for  (10)  22;  Auto,  Nugent,  — 
(2)  7,  (18)  20,  (19)  24,  (26)  15;  Gaso- 
line, Dean  —  (12)  14;  Tires,  Phillips 
(21)   10,  (28)  5 


PRICE     ADMINISTRATION,     OFFICE     OF— 
Continued. 
Appointments  and   Personnel — Continued. 
Rent:   Porter   (10)    22,  Field  Offices  (22) 

10 
Retail  Trade  and  Services  Division  (18) 

15 
Transportation  (9)   12,  (11)   19 
Consumers'  Division  (See  Food;  Health  and 
Medical    Aspects;    Education    Aspects; 
Cost  of  Living;  Clothing;  Civilian  In- 
dustries;  Laundry  Equipment;   Petro- 
leum— Gasoline,  Rationing;  Tires — Ra- 
tioning) 
Consumers'   Division    (See  Civilian  Indus- 
tries;  Clothing:   Cost  of  Living;   Edu- 
cational Aspects;  Food — Sugar;  Health 
and  Medical  Aspects;  Laundry  Equip- 
ment;    Petroleum — Gasoline,    Ration- 
ing; Tires — Rationing) 
Consumers'  programs  begun  in  New  Eng- 
land  (7)    13;   Consumer  Representa- 
tion Section  set  up   (2)   20;   Keezer 
appointed  (6)  32  Appointments  and 
Personnel    (2)    20,    (6)    32,    (7)    29, 
(10)  23 
PRICE  CONTROL  ACT  (See  also  Price  Regu- 
lations— General  maximum  price  Regu- 
lation)    Inflationary    gap,    will    control 
Ginsburg  says    (16)    4;    Stabilization   of 
cost  of  living  to  be  aim  of  OPA,  USDA 
in  administering — joint  statement  (6)  4; 
Also  Coal   (12)   23;   Exports   (7)   22,   (12) 
19;   Housewares    (13)    1;   Newsprint   (13) 
19;  Price  regulations  (11)  21,  (7)  22,  (18) 
1,   7;   Rationing   (12)    6;   Rents   (10)    20; 
Rubber  footwear  (11)   22;  Violators  (10) 
25 
PRICE  REGULATIONS  (For  individual  sched- 
ules, See  industry  or  material  affected; 
Compliance) 
Anti-trust  law  violation  need  not  be  feared 
Henderson  says,  agreements  authorized 
by  Price  Control  Act  (11)   16 
Appeal  provisions  of  all  amended  to  Insure 

uniformity  (11)  26 
British  agencies,  sales  to  covered  by  (25)  22 
City  governments  may  not  sell  goods  over 
ceiling  prices  Toledo  judge  rules  (15)  29 
Compliance  affirmations  no  longer  required 
for  formal  schedules,  made  obsolete  by 
PCA  (11)  21 
Digest  of  all  releases  on,  fully  indexed  is- 
sued (18)  29 
Financial  report  system  (See  GMFR  below) 
General  Maximum  Price  Regulation :  Estab- 
lished, provisions  of,  penalties  for  vio- 
lation noted  (18)  1,  4,  5,  6,  —  amended 
to  simplify  various  phases  (26)  10,  — 
Exceptions  to  noted  (18)  9,  (20)  12. 
(20)  13.  (20)  14,  (21)  14,  (22)  15,  (24) 
25,  (25)  24,  (26)  9;  Bulletin  explaining 
to  be  distributed  (20)  9;  Cost  of  living, 
rise  in  checked  by  study  shows  (25) 
1;  Consumers'  interpretations,  "What 
Housewives  Should  Know  About" — 
Questions  and  Answers  (18)  7,  —  con- 
sumers urged  to  learn  rules,  work  with 
retailers,  3-point  guide  outlined  by 
Henderson  (18)  7,  —  consumers  urged 
to  acquaint  themselves  thoroughly 
with  provisions  of  (21)  13;  Consumers' 
services  brought  under  control  (26) 
8,  9;  Fair  trade  agreements,  GMPR 
controls  retail  sales  in  conflicts  (20) 
12,  —  applies  only  where  ceilings  are 
exceeded  (21)  14;  Financial  report 
system  covering  25,000  Arms  to  assist 
In  study  of  problems  (19)  21;  Govern- 
ment contracts  and  transactions,  rul- 
ings on  (20)  12,  (20)  13,  (21)  14,  (22) 
15,  (25)  24,  (26)  9;  Samples,  memo- 
randum goods,  pricing  comes  under 
GMPR  (21)  21;  "Package  deals"  violate 
GMPR  OPA  warns  (25)  20;  Retailers, 
posting  regulations  outlined,  illus- 
trated (21)  12-13,  —  may  use  cata- 
logues, other  printed  lists  in  preparing 
statements,  price  statements  required 
(26)  14,  —  interpretations  and  ex- 
planations of  regulations  for  (19)  21, 
(20)  9,  (20)  10,  (21)  14,  (23)  32,  (26) 
14:  Seasonal  goods  not  sold  in  March, 
methods   of   pricing   outlined    (20)    9: 
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PRICE  REGULATIONS — Continued. 
General  Maximum  Price  Regulation — Con. 
(Separate  regulations  Issued  in  connec- 
tion  with   GMPR    (18)    5;    Temporary 
ceilings  superseded  by,  listed   (18)    S, 

(19)  21;  Territories,  ceilings  remain 
unless  inconsistent  with  regulations 
(18)  7,  —  effective  in  Hawaii  on  June 
18  (21)  14,  —  provisions  modified  lor 
Puerto  Rico  and  Virgin  Islands  (26) 
12  (See  also  Advertising;  Auctions: 
Coal;  Clothing;  Contracts;  Exports; 
Farming  Industry;  Fats  and  oils;  Feed; 
Food;  Funeral  Services;  Imports; 
Jewelry;  Lumber;  Naval  stores;  Petro- 
leum Products — Gasoline;  Transporta- 
tion;  Wool) 

Imported  commodities  may  be  sold  above 
ceilings  under  certain  conditions  (26) 
16 

Price  Boards,  newspaper  asked  to  reprint 
local  lists  (23)   22 

Second  hand  commodities,  first  price  ceil- 
ing established  in  No.  139    (19)    18 

Separate  regulations  issued  in  connections 
with  GMPR   (18)   5 

Schedules  to  remain  in  effect  under  terms 
of  Price  Control  Act  (7)  22,—  effective 
under  GMPR   listed,  other  superseded 

(20)  18,  —  summary  of  for  week  of 
January  20  (3)  2,  —  to  date,  additions 
and  changes  (4)  20,  —  temporary,  re- 
voked by  GMPR,  listed  (18)   4,  (19)  21 

PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING  INDUSTRY 
(See  also  Ink;  Machinery  and  Equipment, 
Industrial;  Paper— Newsprint;  Type- 
writers; Wire)  Conservation  of  colored 
ink,  salvage  of  metals,  care  of  tires,  ve- 
hicles discussed  at  industry  meeting  (4) 
28,  (6)  26;  Delivery  service  curtailed  (23) 
28;  Ink,  black,  sufficient  stock  available 
(6)  26;  Experts  appointed  to  WPB  to 
handle  problems  of  (1)  23;  Newsprint, 
cost  data,  Canadian  increase  discussed 
(2)  11,  —  sufficient  stocks  available  (6) 
26;  Wire,  conservation  of  urged,  priorities 
given  (5)  9 
PRISON   INDUSTRIES,   to   be    converted   for 

war  production  (15)  7 
PRIORITIES  REGULATIONS  (For  actions  on 
individual  industries  and  materials,  see 
industry  or  material  affected) .  (See  also 
Production-  Management  office  of — Pri- 
orities Division;  War  Production  Board, 
Industry  Operations,  Division  of) 
Applications  not   specifying  delivery  date 

will  be  returned  (17)  14 
Assignment    and    extension    of    individuol 
ratings  simplified,  made  uniform  under 
Regulation  No.  3  (3)   16 
Critical  materials,  control  established  un- 
der No.  11,  details  outlined  (24)  6 
Critical  materials  list,  limitations  removed 

from  some  ratings  (7)  25 
Facsimile  signature  permitted  for  endors- 
ing purchase  orders  (8)   10 
Forms:   Applications  form  PD-1X  to  sim- 
plify problems  of  distributors,  jobbers, 
wholesalers,     details     noted     (12)     6; 
Change,  date  on  which  effective  post- 
poned to  March  15  (9)  27;  Inaccurate, 
warning    against    issued    by    Industry 
Operations  (5)  8;  New  mandatory  after 
March  1  (3)   16;  PD-la,  regulation  for 
signing   (8)    10;  PD-25X  dropped   (20) 
25;    PD-25C    and   D   discontinued    (8) 
10;    Reproduction    permitted   in    most 
instances,  regulations  listed  (6)  8 
Last  group  of  OPM  orders  issued  (4)  13,  — 
ratings  continued  in  force  by  WPB  (5) 
4;  Status  of  under  WPB,  authority  for 
handling  outlined  by  Nelson  (4)  5 
Plant  leasing  or  toll  work  doesn't  release 
manufacturers  from  preference  rating 
obligation  interpretation  says  (19)   15 
Preference  ratings;  New  series  to  be  used, 
workings   of   plan   outlined   in   No.   12 
and  amendment  to   1  and  2   (26)    20; 
Use    standardized    and    simplified    for 
applying  and  extending  by  amendment 
to  No.  3  (24)  7 
Production   Requirements   Plan:    Applica- 
tions for  priorities  form  revised   (11) 
17,   (20)    25;   Changes  in   (20)    25;   Ex- 
tension  to   all    industry   planned   for 


PRIORITIES — Continued. 
Production  Requirements  Plan — Con. 

greater  productivity,  control  of  mate- 
rials (14)  15,  —  extended  to  all  but 
largest,  workings  of  outlined  (23)  7; 
Extended  to  individual  industries;  con- 
veyor machinery  (6)  11,  —  electrical 
supplies  (2)  13,  —  health  supplies  (13) 
11,  —  heating  and  plumbing  (2)  13,  — 
housing*  materials  makers  (3)  27,  — 
laboratory  equipment  (24)  14,  —  ma- 
chine, repair  shops  (6)  10,  —  mining 
machinery  makers  (1)  13,  —  railroad 
car  and  locomotive  manufacturers  (12) 
18,  —  track-laying  tractors  (8)  8,  — 
tank  manufacturers  (12)  6;  Compliance 
to  be  checked  by  WPB  (26)  23;  Critical 
materials,  control  of  established  under 
(24)  6;  Preference  ratings  under,  ex- 
tension permitted  to  obtain  nonstock 
material  (11)  16.  —  extension  permit- 
ted without  special  permission  (5)  5,  — 
individual  applications,  ratings  on  dis- 
continued to  further  plan  (17)  13,  — 
use  under  liberalized  (11)  16,  —  sim- 
plified (15)  14;  Priorities  system,  effect 
of  PRP  on,  workings  of  outlined  (25) 
10;  Progress  of  plan  noted  (26)  23; 
Small  manufacturers,  modified  plan  for 
designed,  special  aid  possible  for  con- 
version (5)  5;  Success  of  noted,  plan 
outlined  (9)  27 
Quotas,  right  to  may  not  be  transferred 
without  permission  of  Industry  Opera- 
tions Division  (8)  6 
Questions  and  Answers,  weekly  feature  (16) 
20,  (17)  18.  (18)  26,  (19)  14,  (20)  25, 
(21)  24.  (22)  26,  (23)  14 
Report  eliminated  from  several  orders  by 

No.  8  (12)  6 
Summary  of  actions  for  week  of  January  2 
(3)   2,  —   to  January  15  inclusive   (5) 
26,  —  weekly  chart;  February  13-22  (9) 
28;   February  23-28   (10)    12;  February 
28-March  13  (12)  12;  March  14-27  (13) 
8:  March  28- April  1   (14)   12;  April  1-9 
(15)  14:  April  9-16  (16)  20;  April  16-22 
(17)   18;  April  22-30  (18)  26;  April  30- 
May  7  (19)   14:  May  7-20  (21)  24;  May 
21-27  (22)  26;  May  28-June  3  (23)   14; 
June  4-10  (24)  11;  June  11-17  (25)  12; 
June  17-24    (26)    22;  Weekly  compila- 
tion to  be  published  by  Public  Service 
Section   of  WPB    (9)    28,   —  errors  in 
March  31  list  corrected  (15)  6 
PRIORITY    UNEMPLOYMENT    (See   Labor- 
Unemployment) 
PROCUREMENT  (See  also  War  Department) 

Decentralized   (1)    16 
PRODUCTION    (See    also    Progress    Reports, 
Production    Drive;    Contracts;    Financial 
Matters) 
Axis    output    surpassed,   reserve   must   be 
overcome  to  win  war  Nelson  says  (16) 
2;    Civilian    and    military    in    United 
States   (chart)    (9)    6;   Exceeds   entire 
1932  rate  report  shows   (15)   32:   Goals 
for  1942,  joint  statement  by  Knudsen 
and  Hillman   (2)   3;   Increase  promised 
by   workers   in   response    to   telegram 
from   Undersecretary   of  war,   texts   of 
telegram  carried    (8)    24;   Increase  by 
doubling  existing  rate  and  plant  con- 
version, program  noted  (3)  5;  Increase 
noted  by  Nelson  (20)  4;  Increase  neces- 
sary immediately,  program  noted — Nel- 
son   (7)     17;    Materials   shortage    may 
slow  up.  Batt  warns  steps  to  keep  going 
outlined,    salvage,    substitution,    rede- 
signing,   planning     (23)     1,    President 
finds  rate  encouraging,  releases  figures 
(26)  1;  Progress  described  in  "Report  to 
the  Nation"  (4)  32;  Ratios,  1940,  Japan 
and   United  States  compared    (chart) 
(2)  1;  Total  greater  than  expected  Nel- 
son says  (24)  2 
PRODUCTION  CONCENTRATION   (See  Con- 
version) 
PRODUCTION     AND     RESOURCES     BOARD 

COMBINED  (24)   8 
PRODUCTION  DRIVE: 
American  Rolling  Mill  Co.'s  Hamilton,  Ohio 
plant  breaks  3  production  records  (24) 
20 


PRODUCTION  DRIVE— Continued. 

Awards  to  workers  devising  better  methods 
planned  by  WPB  (24)  20 

Chrysler  Corporation  uses  bulletin  boards 
in  drive  (26)  18 

Cleveland  Tractor  Co.  reports  63  percent 
increase  in  3  months,  means  outlined 
(26)  18 

Car  pooling  program  on  in  many  plants 
(20)  16 

Colorado  smashed  by  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Corporation   (23)    17 

Committees,  Labor-Management:  Multiple 
plant  corporations  cooperating  in  form- 
ing, committees  for  principal  groups 
listed  (23)  17;  Private  advantage  not 
sought  by,  results  of  analysis  by 
Mill  and  Factory  (23)  16;  Progress  in 
organizing  reported  (10)  4,  (13)  17,  (15) 

17,  (18)  16;  Regional  conference  to  dis- 
cuss objectives  (11)  17,  —  report  rising 
enthusiasm  (12)  17;  Report  describes 
typical  committee,  initiation  of  cam- 
paigns (15)  16;  Training  of  labor 
pushed  by  McNutt  finds  (26)  5 

Doehler  Die  Casting  Co.  cited  for  keeping 
plant  going  during  flood  (14)  17 

Douglas  Aircraft  Co.,  prize  contest  noted 
(26)  21 

DuPont  de  Nemours,  critical  materials  saved 
by  committee,  methods  outlined   (22) 

18,  —  Louisville  plant  uses  cartoons  to 
encourage  effort  (26)  10 

Efficiency,    plant,    booklet    released,    pub- 
lished by  Information  Division  of  OEM 
(23)  13 
Grayson  Heat  Control,  Ltd.,  means  of  en- 
couraging careful  work  noted  (25)  7 
Health  drive  urged  by  Government  officials, 
text  of  statement  sent  to  Labor-Man- 
agement committees  (23)  16 
Labor,  cooperation  of  pledged  by  Murray 
and  Green   (10)   5,  —  support  pledged 
by  (19)  32 
Increase  promised  in  response  to  Nelson's 
speech,  texts  of  telegrams    (10)    4,  — 
with  existing  tools  (chart)    (12)   1 
Kearny  and  Trecker,  method  of  discourag- 
ing absenteeism  described  (25)   28 
Machine  tool  factories,  extended  to  (21)  30 

Nelson,  Donald,  opens,  drive  with  radio 
speech  of  March  2,  plans  outlined  (10) 
1,  —  response  (10)  4,  —  radio  address 
of  March  10,  warning  management  and 
labor  of  public  wrath  (11)  1,  —  radio 
address  of  March  17  describing  goals 
(12)  1,  —  radio  address  of  April  4,  pro- 
duction good  further  effort  asked  (14) 
17 

Nonferrous  metal  mining  industry,  drive 
extended  to,  rally  launches  (23)  17 

Participating  plants  Increase  (13)  17.  (15) 
17,  (17)  9,  (18)  16,  (19)  32,  (21)  30, 
(25)   5 

Plan  book  describing  drive  issued  to  prime 
plants,  illustrations  reproduced  (11) 
16,  (12)  16-17,  —  supplement  pub- 
lished (14)   17,  (17)  9 

Plan  of  drive  outlined  (9)  5 

Poster  from  plan  book  (17)  9 

Progress  reported  by  plants  (16)  16,  (19) 
32,  (25)  5,  —  described  by  booklet  (21) 
30 

Questions  and  answers  on  drive  (13)   17 

RCA  Manufacturing  Co.,  conservation  of 
materials  effected  (26)  18 

Scoreboards  for  plant  use  (illustration) 
(11)   16,  —  -(12)  16,  17 

Shipyards,  drive  extended  to  (21)  30 

Slogans  invented  bv  workers  for  contests, 
prize  winners  listed  (15)  17,  (17)  9, 
(23)   17 

Symington-Gould  Corporation,  report  pro- 
duction increase  (24)  20 

^ODUCTION  MANAGEMENT,  OFFICE  OF 
(See  also  War  production  Board) 

Appointments  and  Personnel:  Knudsen  (3) 
3;  Absorbed  by  WPB  (4)  1:  Relations 
with  WPB  (3)4 

Civilian  Supply  Division:  Appointments 
and  Personnel  (1)  23,  (2)  19;  Food 
Supply  Branch  set  up  sugar  inquiry 
staff  (1)  21;  Industry  branches  trans- 
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PRODUCTION    MANAGEMENT— Continued. 
Civilian  Supply  Division — Continued. 

ferred  to  new  Division   (1)    13,   (2)    7; 
Functions  transferred  to  WPB  Division 
of  Civilian  Supply  (4)  4 
Communications  Branch:  Established,  per- 
sonnel appointed  (1)   32 
Conservation,  Bureau  of:  Functions  trans- 
ferred to  Industry  Operations  of  WPB 
(4)  4  (See  also  Conservation;  Salvage) 
Contract  Distribution.  Office  of;  Field  offices 
reach  107  (3)  32;  Functions  transferred 
to  Production  Division  of  WPB   (4)    7 
(See  also  Subcontracting) 
Industry  Advisory  Committees,  Bureau  of: 
Appointments  and   Personnel    (2)    25; 
Functions  transferred  to  Industry  Op- 
erations Division  of  WPB   (4)    4    (See 
also  Industry  Committees) 
Industries      Branch:      Established,      Reed 
named  chief  (1)  13;  Appointments  and 
personnel     (2)     17;"   Automotive    and 
transportation    and    farm    equipment 
units  added  (2)   7 
Labor  Division:  Appointments  and  Person- 
nel (1^  28,  (1)  27,  (2)  23;  Training  and 
supply  branch  expanded  (1)  27;  Func- 
tions transferred  to  Labor  Division  of 
WPB  (4)  4  (See  also  Labor) 
Materials  Division:  Appointments  and  per- 
sonnel, Reed  (1)   13;  Functions  trans- 
ferred    to     Materials     Division,     WPB 
(4)  4 
Priorities     Division:      Appointments     and 
personnel    (3)     16;    Functions    trans- 
ferred to  Industry  Operations  Division, 
WPB  (4)  4 
Production  Division :  Functions  transferred 

to  Production  Division  WPB  (4)   4 
Purchases     Division:     Appointments     and 
personnel   (4)    19,   (1)    13,   (3)    18;   In- 
dustry   branches    transferred    to    new 
Division  (1)   14;  Functions  transferred 
to  Purchases  Division,  WPB  (4)   4 
Research    and    Statistics    Division:    Func- 
tions  transferred   to  Progress  Report- 
ing   Division,    WPB    (4)    4    (See    also 
Financing) 
PRODUCTION   REQUIREMENTS    PLAN    (See 

Priorities  Regulations) 
PROFITEERING     (See    Housewares;     Rents; 

Rubber  Products;  Tires) 
PROGRESS  REPORTS    (See  also   War  Effort 
Indices)    System   of   devised    to    provide 
check   on    production,   system   described 
in  detail    (6)    6 
PROPAGANDA     ANALYSIS:     Enemy     radio 
broadcast  noted  (6)  32,  (11)  31,  (14)   31, 
(15)    5;   Labor,  Germany  scours   Europe 
for  OWI  statement  says  (26)   19,  —  state 
of  in  conquered  Europe  revealed  in  short- 
wave broadcasts    (15)    13;   Nazi  strategy 
described  in  "Divide  and  Conquer"  (12) 
31;  Pearl  Harbor,  Japanese  broadcasts  re- 
veal   year's    preparation    for     (15)     31; 
Quezon's    assassination    alleged,   refuted 
by  short-wave  (14)  31 
PROTECTIVE  COATINGS   (See  Coatings) 
PUBLIC      BUILDINGS      ADMINISTRATION 

(See  Federal  Works  Agency) 
PUBLIC     HEALTH     SERVICE     (See     Federal 

Security  Agency) 
PUBLIC     ROADS     ADMINISTRATION     (See 

Federal  Works  Agency) 
PUBLISHING  INDUSTRY   (See  Printing  and 

Publishing  Industry) 
PUERTO  RICO   (See  Farming  Industry) 
GMPR  provisions  modified  for  (26)   12 
PULP   (See  Paper;  Explosives) 
PYRETHRUM   (See  Insecticides) 

Q 

QUARTZ  CRYSTALS,  Control  over  use  estab- 
lished   in    M-146,     permitted    products 
Hsted  (21)  28 
QUEZON,  MANUEL.  Alleged  assassination  of, 
propaganda  of  Japanese  revealed  (14)  31 
QUININE   (See  Health  and  Medical  Matters) 

R 
RADIO    BROADCASTING    (See    also    Propa- 
ganda Analysis) 
Broadcast    facilities    construction    limited 
on   basis  of  recommendation  of  DCB 
(9)   7 


RADIO  BROADCASTING — Continued. 

Civilian  defense  emergency  system  to  be 
set  up  under  OCD  (24)  32 

Information  dissemination  through  net- 
works planned  by  OFF,  information 
types  outlined   (17)    2 

Inventories  restriction  modified  for  Serv- 
ice needs  (24)  2 

Materials  needs,  OPM  office  to  plan  for 
(1)  32 

OFF  radio  .division  designated  for  clearance 
of  Government  broadcasting  (3)  4 
RADIO  INDUSTRY  (See  also  Aircraft — Radio 
Equipment) 

Conversion  to  war  industry  necessary  to 
avoid  dispersing  of  facilities — Guthrie 
(7)  4,  —  labor  committee  to  offer  sug- 
gestions (9)  21,  —  effected,  war  orders 
noted  (11)  4,  —  possible  work  listed, 
contracts  noted  (17)  16 

Export,  half  produced  after  shutoff  date 
reserved  for  (17)    16 

Prices:  Ceilings  established  at  retail,  whole- 
sale level  (5)  2,  (13)  1,  —  "unfair" 
increases,  cancellation  asked  by  Hen- 
derson (8)  3;  reporting  requirement 
of  No.  83  lightened   (13)   8 

Production:  Cut  further  by  WPB.  averages 
40  percent  per  month  (4)  12,  —  stopped 
as  of  April  22  (11)  4,  —  more  time 
granted  25  factories,  stops  in  30  others 
(17)   16 

Tubes:  Discontinuance  of  349  of  710  types 
for  conservation  (16)  19,  —  copper 
brass  use  permitted  in  vacuum  tubes 
for  replacement,  other  special  appara- 
tus by  amendment  to  M-9-c  (26)  21; 
Substitutes  materials  sought  to  manu- 
facturers to  maintain  civilian  produc- 
tion  until  military   needs   are   known 

(I)  5 

RADIO  PROGRAMS  (Originating  in  OEM  In- 
formation Division)   Mail-bag  series  be- 
gins   (1)    19;    "You    Can't   Do    Business 
With  Hitler"  sets  record  in  distribution 
(15)  27 
RADIOSONDES  Priority  P-38  covering  materi- 
als extended  (8)  10,  (18)  23 
RAGS:     Price   schedule   amended   to   provide 
transportation  allowances  (6)  21,  —  re- 
porting  requirements  waived   for  small 
operators  (12)  25 
RAILROAD  INDUSTRY  (See  Transportation) 
RAPESEED  OIL  (See  Fats  and  Oils) 
RATIONING   (See  also  Automotive  Industry; 
Tires;  Sugar;  Petroleum — Gasoline;  Type- 
writer    Industry;     Transportation — con- 
servation  of  facilities;    Compliance;    Bi- 
cycles ) 
Authority  delegated  to  OPA  to  handle  for 
all  goods   and  commodities    (5)    1.   — 
WPB  authority  may  be  transferred  to 
OPA  (12)  6;  Boards;  duties  outlined  In 
letter   from   OPA    (25)    8;    Newspapers 
asked  to  reprint  lists   (23)    22;   Super- 
sedes law  in  suits  Nebraska  court  rules 

(13)  18;  Violators  face  fines  and  im- 
prisonment under  provisions  of  War 
Power   act,   prosecution   to   be   pushed 

(14)  21;  Violators  to  be  checked  in 
Nation-wide  survey  (5)    11 

RAW   MATERIALS   BOARD,   COMBINED    (7) 

19 
RAYON  (See  also  Clothing — Hosiery;  Textiles, 
Miscellaneous) 
Allocations:  Hose,  weaving  industries  (10) 
12.  (20)  15,  —  worsted  mills,  excess  cut 
staple  (14)  25;  Latin  America  (5)  29 
Blending   with   wool,   experiments    (7)    21, 

(12)   11 
Finished    goods:    Prices,    ceiling    imposed 

(II)  21,  —  lowered  by  permanent  ceil- 
ings of  No.  127,  provisions  (18)  12,  — 
noted  by  OPA,  method  of  computing 
outlined  (18)   12 

Grey  goods:  Report  form  No.  23  mailed 
(23)  24;  Prices,  alinement  of  7  with 
229  others  (20)  13,  —  ceilings,  tempo- 
rary, established  (7)  21.  —  Escalator 
clauses  violate  schedules  (11)  22,  — 
violators  warned   (14)   24 

Latin  America,  allocated  4  percent  of 
United  States  production  (5)  29 


RAYON — Continued. 
Piece  goods:  Price  celling  may  not  be  In- 
creased by  escalator  clauses  (16)   6,  — 
price  for  jobbers  and  wholesalers  ad- 
justed in  amendment  to  No.  127   (19) 
20 
Production    increase    necessary    to    supply 
hosiery  industry,  military  needs  (5)  29 
Producers    asked    to    give    customers    fair 

share  (4)  18 
Tops  to  be  made  available  to  worsted  man- 
ufacturers for  blending  experiments  to 
conserve  wool  (7)   21 
Viscose,    worsted    industry    allocated    for 

blending  experiments  (12)   11 
Wnste:  Price  ceiling  established  on  2  types 
(6)  21,  —  corrected  (7)  22,  —  amend- 
ment  (21)   19 
Worsted  industry  allocated  tops,  viscose  for 
blending  experiments  with  wool  (12)  11 
Yarn,    price    ceiling    set,   converters'    price 
"rolled  back"  in  No.  167,  168   (26)    17; 
Priorities  application  form  revised  (1) 
13 
RAZORS,    SAFETY    AND    BLADES:    Brass    in 
one  enough  for  three  .30  cartridges  (22)  24 
Production  of  all  types  curtailed,  copper  use 
restricted,  facilities  to  be  converted  to 
war   work    (13)     5;    Sale    and    delivery 
frozen  in  L-72-a  to  divert  to  Services 
(22)    24;    Substitute   models   must    be 
developed    to   conserve   critical   mate- 
rials (22)  24 
RECONSTRUCTION      FINANCE      CORPORA- 
TION (See  Federal  Loan  Agency) 
RECREATION:  Athletic  equipment's  material 
needs  to  be  surveyed  by  OCD's  Physical 
Fitness  Division  at  WPB  request  (5)   28; 
Bowling  coordinator's  services  donated — 
Landis  (11)  30;  Busses  may  transport  en- 
tertainers to  camps  without  loss  of  "A" 
rating    (17)    24;    Community   centers   in 
164  localities  providing  for  soldiers,  war 
workers,  DWHS   announces    (9)    31;   Fa- 
cilities,  steps  taken  to  increase    (9)    31; 
Negro   aides   named    to   Physical   Fitness 
Division  of  OCD  to  coordinate  in  Negro 
communities    (6)    30;    Programs,   proper 
responsibility   for    discussed    (7)    30,   — 
outlined  by  McNutt,  Kelly  to  direct  (16) 
31,  —  organized  by  DHWS  representatives 
in  400  communities   (9)   31;  Value  of  as 
morale  builder  stressed  by  Kelly   (5)   28; 
USO  finance  campaign,  second  year  dis- 
cussed by  civic  leaders  (14)  32 
RED  CROSS   (1)    15,   (5)    19,   (5)    28,   (13)    10, 

(16)  30.  (19)  25,  (21)  9 
REED,  PHILIP  D„  Appointed  special  assist- 
ant in  charge  of  industrial  branches  WPB 
(1)  13,  Truman  Committee's  criticisms 
answered  by  Nelson  (25)  30 
REFRACTORY  BRICK  (See  also  Kyanite) 
Prices  to  be  maintained  for  3  months, 
uses  of  noted  in  lining  steel  and  other 
metallurgical  furnaces  (6)  15 
REFRIGERATION  INDUSTRY :  Air  condition- 
ing, new  installations  banned  except  for 
war,  vital  civilian  needs,  essential  uses 
listed  (20)  20;  Equipment,  air  conditions, 
refrigerating,  industrial,  restriction  of 
L-38  relaxed  by  amendment,  preferred 
groups,  prohibited  enlarged  (25)  26; 
Freon  cylinders,  return  by  users  asked  in 
order  that  new  production  may  be  pack- 
aged (10)  15;  Priority  ratings  on  repairs, 
list  of  available  ratings  (17)  15;  Stores 
and  restaurants  given  A-10  for  equip- 
ment maintenance  (11)  9;  Warehouses, 
conversion  of  cooler  space  to  freezer  space 
asked  by  ODT  (17)  28 
REFRIGERATOR  INDUSTRY:  Conversion 
discussed,  possibility  of  concentrating 
civilian  production  (1)  5,  (7)  10,  —  or- 
dered (9)  6.  —  effective  April  30  (7)  5, 
(7)  10 
Electric  stock  released  for  sale  (13)  12 
Gas  types  remain  under  sales  restrictions 

(13)  12 

Kerosene,  excluded  from  production  cut  to 
meet  Government  needs  ( 14 )  8 

Ice  boxes,  nonmechanical:  Demand  in- 
creased   by   cut   in   mechanical    types 

(14)  8;  Price  ceiling  set  on  used  (19) 
18;  Steel  use  cut  40  percent  (2)  8,  — 
quotas    may    be    distributed    over    8 
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REFRIGERATION  INDUSTRY— Continued. 
Ice  boxes,  nonmechanical — Continued, 
months  (11)   5,  —  use  cut  to  increase 
numbers  of  units  (14)  8,  —  substitu- 
tion of  wood  forecast  (14)  8 
Inventory  of  materials,  parte,  disposal  re- 
stricted (9)  22 
Materials,  raw,  may  be  sold  to  Government 

(13)  11 
Price  ceiling  established  at  retail,  whole- 
sale level  (13)  1,  —  maximums  set  on 
General   Electric's   Hotpoint   line    (24) 
27,  —  maximums  set  at  present  levels 
(7)    10.  —  must  be  restored  to  Feb.  2 
levels  OPA  says   (11)    23,  —  for  A-10 
or  higher  ratings  established  in  amend- 
ment to  No.  102  (16)   7 
Production:   Curtailment,  classes  to  which 
quotas  do  not   apply  listed    (2)    8,  — 
ban  on  production  ordered  April  30  (7) 
5,   (7)   10,  (9)    6 
Quick-freeze,   not    included    in   L-5,   order 

pending  (18)   25 
Sales  frozen   (9)   6,  —  amended  to  permit 
Services  to  obtain   (10)    18,  —  release 
of    600,000,   rules    for    determining    of 
essential  uses  (22)  28 
Victory  model  construction  without  brand 
in  few  plants,  conversion  of  rest  urged 
(7)   10 
REHABILITATION,  PHYSICAL:  Program  for 
physically   handicapped   advised   by  Mc- 
Nutt   (13)    29 
REHABILITATION,    VOCATIONAL,    Program 
being   worked   out   by  Federal   Agencies 
(1)   29 
RELAYING     RAIL      (See     Transportation — 

Railroad  Industry) 

RELIGIOUS  OBJECTS   (See   Church  Goods) 

RENTS:    Baltimore   areas   given   60   days   to 

curb  (14)  20;  Cut  in  60  days  ordered  in 

various   areas    (10)    20,   —    (22)    10,    — 

(23)  20, —  (26)  11;  "Defense"  areas  listed 
(10)    20,    (22)    10,    (18)    8-9-10,    (23)    20, 

(24)  21,  (26)  11,  —  percentage  of  popu- 
lation in  (chart)  (26)  1;  Evictions  will 
not  enable  landlord  to  charge  higher 
rents  Henderson  warns  (19)  18;  Derby 
Week,  hotels  in  Louisville  asked  not  to 
Increase  for  Government  workers  during 
(18)  11;  Investigation  of  in  20  "defense 
areas"  to  check  compliance  with  regula- 
tions (18)  10;  Frozen  by  GMPR  (18)  1, 
4;  Landlords  cooperating  with  control 
program  praised  by  Henderson  (20)  19; 
Profiteering,  scored  by  OPA  (10)  20;  Reg- 
istration of  dwellings  in  towns  under 
Federal  Rent  Control  required  by  OPA, 
procedure  outlined  (18)  11,  (24)  27,  (26) 
11  Roomers'  and  boarders'  brought  under 
control  In  20  areas  by  OPA  order  (26)   11 

REPAIR  SHOPS.  INDUSTRIAL:  Eligible  for 
priority  assistance  under  PRP  (6)   10 

"REPORT  TO  THE  NATION"  (See  Facts  and 
Figures,  Office  of) 

REPUBLIC  STEEL  CORPORATION  (See  Lit- 
tle Steel) 

REQUIREMENTS  COMMITTEE  (See  War 
Production  Board) 

REQUISITIONING      (See     also     Aluminum, 
Brass;    Copper,    Critical   Materials;    Sal- 
vage; Tin;  White  Metal;  Machinery  and 
Equipment,  Industrial;  Shipping) 
Large  amounts   of  strategic  materials  ob- 
tained by  (13)  9 

RESINS,  NATURAL  (See  Coatings) 

RESOURCES  PROTECTION  BOARD  (See  War 
Production  Board) 

RESTAURANT  INDUSTRY,  Clearing  house 
organized  within  Division  of  Industry  Op- 
erations to  handle  war  problems  (19)   12 

RETAIL  MERCHANTS.  (See  Salvage) 

RETREADING  (See  Tires) 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK:  January  6  (1)  2; 
January  13  (2)  2;  January  20  (3)  2;  Jan- 
uary 27  (4)  2;  February  3  (5)  2;  February 
10  (6)  2;  February  17  (7)  2;  February 
24  (8)  2;  March  3  (9)  2;  March  10  (10)  2; 
March  17  (11)  2;  March  24  (12)  2;  March 
31  (13)  2;  April  7  (14)  2;  April  14  (15)  2; 
April  21  (16)  2;  April  28  (17)  2;  May  5 
(18)  2;  May  12  (19)  2;  May  19  (20)  2; 
May  26  (21)  2;  June  2  (22)  2;  June  9 
(23)  2;  June  16  (24)  2;  June  23  (25)  2; 
June  30  (26)  2 


RHODIUM:   Banned  from  jewelry  manufac- 
ture, military  uses,  sources  noted  (16)  23, 
(11)    5;    Conserved  by  canning  in  con- 
sumers' goods  (25)   11 
RICE   (See  Food) 
RIFLES  (See  Firearms,  Sporting) 
ROADS:  Critical  materials  must  not  be  used, 
when  substitution,  redesigning  possible 
(7)    25,    (20)    28;    Construction   of   per- 
mitted  without    individual   project   ap- 
proval under  L-41,  other  provisions  noted 
(20)    28;    Equipment,   construction,   pri- 
ority terms  noted  (11)  8 
ROAD  SIGNS   (See  Signs) 
ROCKEFELLER,  NELSON  A.:  Discussion  con- 
test for   college   students  a  way  of  in- 
creasing  cooperation    between    Americas 
(6)     29;    Exchange    students,    favorable 
effects  of  noted  (3)  31;  Technical  assist- 
ance needs  in  developing  Latin-American 
resources  noted  (7)  19 
ROOFING  (See  Felt,  Fibers,  Waste) 
Price   ceilings  on  tarred   and  asphalt  ad- 
justed on  Pacific  coast  (2)  19; 
Sale  on  unrated  orders  for  corrugated  roof- 
ing and   siding  permitted  by   amend- 
ment to  M-21-b  (22)   21 
ROOSEVELT,    ELEANOR.    Libraries'   part    in 
war  effort  described  (2)  30 
Resigns  from  OCD,  text  of  letter  to  Landis 
and  Landis'  reply  (7)  30 
ROOSEVELT  FRANKLIN  D.    (See  President, 

The) 
ROPE.   (See  Fibers) 

ROSENWALD,  LESSING  J. :  Auto  salvage  drive 
to  be  cleaned  up  in  6  months,  authority 
to  requisition  old  cars  noted  (4)  28;  Con- 
servation of  tires,  trucks  and  paper,  con- 
sumers asked  to  aid  by  carrying  bundles 
home   (3)    21;   Mayors'  aid  asked  In  sal- 
vaging waste  from  municipal  dumps  and 
incinerators  (7)   25:  Nation-wide  salvage 
program  outlined  (15)  29;  Paper  salvage 
campaign  successful,  calls  for  concentra- 
tion on  rubber  (16)  24;  Progress  in  for- 
mation of  salvage  committees  noted,  pub- 
lic cooperation  urged  (6)   26:  Steel  mills 
may  have  to  buy  scrap  direct  to  relieve 
pressure  on  dealers  (23)   19;  Retail  mer- 
chants cooperation  in  salvage  campaign 
asked  (3)  26;  Waste  paper  campaign  com- 
mended,   hopes   for    eqvial   results    from 
scrap  rubber  and  metal  drives  (21)  17,  — 
should  be  sold  to  junk  dealers.  Govern- 
ment without  facilities  to  handle  (5)  17 
ROSIN  (Sec  Naval  Stores) 
ROTENONE   (See  Insecticides) 
ROVENSKY,    JOSEPH    C,    Named    Assistant 
Coordinator    of    Inter-American    Affairs 
(5)  29 
RUBBER  (See  also  Shoes;  Salvage;  Clothing — 
Foundation   Garments,  Tires) 
Allocation  of  limited  supplies  to  foundation 
garment  Industry  designs  to  be  altered 
to  conserve  (5)  9 
Automotive  parts,   priority  rating  granted 

for  January  quotas  (2)  7 
Chlorinated,  priorities  order  freezes  stocks, 
prohibited,  permitted  uses  listed  (9)  23 
Civilian   uses   cannot   be   allocated   before 
1944  Henderson  says  in  statement  to 
Senate    Committee    Investigating    Na- 
tional Defense  Program  (10)   25 
Conservation  of  by  reduction  of  use  in  con- 
sumers' goods    (1)    14,    (3)    21,    (4)    8, 
(5)    9.    (7)    29,    (8)    19.    (9)    9,    (9)    25, 
(9)   22.  (9)    13,  (10)    14.  (11)  8,  (13)   6, 
(14)  10,  (14)  7,  (18)  22,  (19)  7,  (23)  10, 
(25)    11;  by  careful  use  of  consumers' 
goods     (2)     20;     Conservation    of    by 
change  in  tire  specifications  discussed 
by  WPB,  20,000  pounds  estimated  sav- 
ing  (6)    13,   (24)    4.  —  by  changes  in 
military    and    naval    equipment,    gas- 
masks,  jeeps,  cable,  tanks    (6)    13,  — 
typewriter  users  told  means  (25)  18 
Farm  equipment  needs  noted  (1)    14 
Guayule,   growing   program    to   help   ease 
shortage  (1)  25,  (21)   1,  8,  —  progress 
report  in  production  project  in  Cali- 
fornia by  USDA  (15)  28 
Imports  banned   except   by  RFC  subsidi- 
aries   at    recommendation    of    BEW, 
amendment  to  M-15-b  (25)  8 


RUBBER — Continued. 

Importance  of  to  defense  program  noted  in 
Information  Division  release  (1)  25 

Increase  in  war  production  considered  in 
conferences,  gas  masks  to  be  manu- 
factured (1)  5 

Latin  America:  Former  importance  and 
future  possibilities  (1)  25,  (2)  29; 
Planting  program  progresses  (3)  29; 
Sources  to  be  developed  by  United 
States  technicians  (7)  19;  Agreements 
with  United  States  negotiated  (21)  8; 
Tapping  equipment  sent  to  for  wild 
rubber  collection  estimated  results 
(26)   32 

Priorities,  control  widened  on  crude  and 
latex,  civilian  uses,  articles,  permitted 
forbidden  listed,  other  provisions  (4) 
8 

Production,  world  totals  1910-40  (chart) 
(19)   24,  —   (table)    (21)   8 

Products:  Consumers  should  check  profit- 
eering by  refusing  to  buy — Hender- 
son (10)  22;  Drug  sundries  prices  to 
be  held  at  March  1  levels  at  OPA  re- 
quest (12)  24;  Mechanical  products 
price  ceilings  established,  formula 
provided  for  tailor  made  items  (22) 
12,  —  specifications  discussed  (15)  6; 
Permitted  products  and  uses,  new  lists 
issued  (4)  8,  (10)  14;  use  of  new  rub- 
ber in  10  essentials  limited,  articles 
affected  noted  (7)  9;  Use  curtailed  in 
50  items,  banned  in  20  to  conserve  (14) 
10  (See  also  Shoes;  Clothing — Founda- 
tion Garments;  Health  and  Medical 
Matters;  Athletic  Equipment) 

Railroad  construction  program  require- 
ments (1)  16 

Reclaimed:  Civilian  uses  allotted,  limited 
supply  (8)  9,  —  tested  to  replace 
crude  in  tennis  balls,  athletic  equip- 
ment, supply  not  assured  (10)  24;  Im- 
port limited  to  military,  RFC  on 
recommendation  of  BEW  in  amend- 
ment to  M-15-b  (23)  13;  Possibilities 
described  (1)  25;  Price  ceilings  at  late 
1941  levels  set  (6)  13,  —  cash  dis- 
counts on  sales  discontinued,  ceiling 
fixed  on  red  tube  (6)  13;  Priority  re- 
striction on  use  in  M-15-b  continued 

(18)  22,  —  corrected  (13)  25;  Use 
forbidden  for  all  except  essential  needs, 
uses  forbidden  and  permitted  listed 
(12)  8;  Waste  in  past  created  scrap 
which  must  now  be  reclaimed   (25)   8 

.Scrap    (See  Reclaimed  above;   Salvage) 
Shortage  emphasized,  military  uses  noted, 

"just  about  enough  to  arm"  Jones  and 

Nelson  say  in  joint  statement   (8)    27 
Situation    to   be   explained    to    public    in 

meetings  with  users,  ODT,   OPA    (18) 

28 
Sources   of   world   supply   shown   in   map 

(19)  24 

Substitution   (See  Synthetic  below) 

Survey  of  situation  by  WPB,  ODT,  OPA 
reveals   war   to   take   all   for    2   years 

.      (21)    1,  8 

Synthetic:  Alcohol  making  facilities  in- 
crease (22)  4,  —  capacity  for  shown  in 
chart,  not  sufficient  for  civilian  uses 
(22)  1;  Benzene  banned  in  motor  fuel 
to  conserve  (17)  24;  Buna  S  production 
aid  by  placing  of  acrylonitrile  under 
allocation  (20)  22,  —  program  author- 
ized by  WPB  (18)  19;  Butadiene  use 
outlined  (3)  7;  Priorities  order  M-13 
extended  and  amended  to  full  alloca- 
tion (1)  32,  —  allocation  of  Koroseal, 
Vinylite,  etc.,  established  (18)  28; 
Plants  under  construction  (1)  25,  (3) 
7;  Possibilities  of,  only  large  immediate 
source  (1)  25,  (21)  1.  8;  Prices,' ceilings 
removed  to  spur  extension  of  facilities 
provision,  amendment  to  No.  88  (25) 
20;  Pooling  of  patents  resources  urged 
by  Chemicals  Branch  (3)  7,  — Styrene, 
uses  in  outlined  (3)  7,  — placed  under 
allocation   (23)    18 

rhread,  civilian  use,  release  for  not  planned 
(15)  5,  —  curtailed  in  certain  health 
products    (22)    23,  —  frozen    (18)    28, 
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RUBBER — Continued . 
Thread — Continued . 

(14)   24;  Use  of  that  on  machine  be- 
fore March  29  permitted  (14)   24 
War  needs  from  crude,  reclaimed  synthetic 
sources  shown  in  chart   (24)    4,  —  to 
take  all  (21)   1,  8 
Rubber    Reserve    Co.     (See    Federal    Loan 
Agency) 
RUBBER  RESERVE  CO.  (See  Federal  Agency) 
RUGS   (See  Floor  Covering) 
RUM  (See  Molasses) 

RURAL    ELECTRIFICATION    ADMINISTRA- 
TION   (See  Agriculture,  Department  of) 

S 

SABOTAGE,  Prevention  program  for  plants 
and  public  utilities  outlined  by  OCD 
in  cooperation  with  other  agencies  (21) 
32;  Warehouse  precautions  asked  by 
Spear  (8)  21 
SAFETY   EQUIPMENT    (See   Machinery    and 

Equipment,  Industrial) 
SALVAGE   (See  alo  Conservation) 
Aluminum,  report  on  results  of  last  year's 

collection  (25)  9 
Auto  salvage:  Graveyard  clean-up  drive, 
Conservation  Bureau  takes  over,  au- 
thority noted,  estimated  yield  (4) 
28,  —  cataloging  of  graveyards  to  take 
place  with  help  of  USDA,  WPB  (8) 
19,  —  offers  expected  within  90  days 
for  all  within  reasonable  distance  of 
metal  consumers,  80  companies  par- 
ticipating in  utilization  program,  de- 
tails noted  (8)   19.  —  April  yield  noted 

(22)  19,  —  May  yield  noted  (25)  26; 
Machinery,    obsolete    to    be    scrapped 

(23)  19;  Owners  of  old  cars  asked  to 
turn  in;  Price  schedule  for  iron  and 
steel  basis  (6)  26;  Requisitioning  of 
stocks    (11)    12,   (19)   31 

Valves,  old  must  be  turned  in   (25)    13 

British  shells  offered  for  reclamation  (19) 
11,  —  withdrawn   (23)    19 

Can  collection  (See  Copper;  Iron  and 
Steel) 

Cosmetic  containers,  saving  asked  (18)  17. 
(26)    12 

Copper:  British  release  scrapped  shells  (19) 
11,  —  withdrawn  (23)  19;  Can  collec- 
tions planned  (7)  15.  (22)  18;  Facili- 
tated by  freezing  of  brass  and  wire  mill 
price  (25)  23 

Erie  plan  for  economical  use  of  material 
and  salvage  described,  to  be  extended 
to  other  areas  (2)  24 

Farm  collection.  WPA  aid  enlisted  (12)   26 

Fats  and  oils,  discussed  by  food  trade  pub- 
lication editors,  Rosenwald's  statement 
on  necessity  for,  means  of  preserving 
(25)   32 

Flow  survey  to  be  made  in  New  England 
by  OPA   (16)   24 

Glycerine,  may  be  extracted  from  garbage 
(7)   15 

Hoarders  will  not  profit  Henderson  warns 
(14)  22 

Housewives  asked  to  aid  in  preparing  scrap 
(22)   18 

Iron  and  steel:  British  release  shells  for 
reclamation  (19)  11,  —  withdrawn  (23) 
19;  Bottleneck  in  metal  yards  may 
force  steel  mills  to  buy  direct  (23)  19; 
Can  collections  (7)  15,  (22)  18;  Home- 
owners urged  to  save  stovepipes  (15) 
15;  Idle  in  yard  OEM  photos  show,  in- 
troduced in  evidence  before  Patman 
Small  Business  Committee  of  House 
(5)   14   (See  also  Auto  salvage  above) 

Junk  dealers  (See  Scrap  dealers  below) 

Mayors  urged  to  push  "spring  houseclean- 
ing"  by  Maverick  (17)  13.  —  coopera- 
tion asked  by  Rosenwald  in  salvage  of 
municipal  waste  (7)  25,  —  in  paper 
salvage  (2)   25 

Metals:  Backlog  of  potential  sources  listed 
(13)  27;  Oil  well  derricks  scrapping 
suggested,  substitution  of  mobile 
equipment  (24)  23;  Special  projects 
section  of  Industrial  Conservation  to 
expedite  movement  (13)  27;  Requisi- 
tioned from  Ohio  junkyard  (14)  27; 
Values,  use  of  scrap  metal  noted  by 


SALVAGE— Continued. 
Metals — Continued. 

Weymouth  (See  also  Aluminum,  Cop- 
per, Iron  and  Steel  above;  Tin  below) 
Nation-wide  program  called  for,  reclaim- 
able  articles  listed   (15)   29 
Posters:     "Get    In    The    Scrap"     (2)     24, 

"Wanted  for  Victory"  (5)    17 
Requisitioning  (11)   12,  (19)  31.  (14)  27 
Retail   stores'   aid   asked   by    Conservation 
Bureau,    merchants    sign   pledges,   in- 
structions listed  (3)  26,  (5)   16 
Rope,  collection  urged  to  avert  shut-down 
of   electrical  insulation  paper  manu- 
facture (14)  26 
Rubber:     Amount    of    needed     collection 
shown    in    chart    (24)    4;    Auto   mats 
usable    but    not    for    retreading    tires 
(25)    9;    Campaign  urgent,  Rosenwald 
says,  notes  reclaimable  articles  (16)  24, 
—    Nation-wide    collection    plans    an- 
nounced in  detail  (24)   1,  —  hoped  for 
results  noted   (25)   9,  —  continued  10 
days    by   President,   WPB   appeals   for 
greater  efforts  (26)  7;  Stocks  to  be  sold 
to  Government  by  dealers  (25)  9;  Tires, 
1  equals  8  gas  masks  (Fotofact  illustra- 
tion)   (26)  29,  —  public  urged  to  turn 
in  by  OPA    (11)    12,   (25)    17;    "Where 
Your  Scrap   Goes"    (chart   amount   in 
antiaircraft     gun     carriage)      (25)      1; 
Value  of   described    (21)    8;    Waste   in 
past  created  scrap  pile  now  to  be  col- 
lected  (25)    8 
Scrap  dealers;   Licensing  ordered  by  No.  5, 
penalties  for  violations  of  price  sched- 
ules   noted     (19)     23,    —    registration 
forms   ready    (21)    21;    Preparation   of 
scrap     by     housewives,    aid    outlined 
(22)   18:  Place  of  in  drive  outlined  by 
Rosenwald   (5)    17 
Solvents,  reclamation  up  to  50  percent  pos- 
sible— Perlman   (26)   29 
State  and  local  Committees  formed  in   16 
States  and  D.  C,  relations  with  private 
salvage  groups  explained,  booklet  avail- 
able (2)  25,  —  more  organized  (6)  26 
Tin:     Can    collection    to    reclaim    (7)     15, 
(22)   18:  Segregation  order  issued  (13) 
27;  Tube  collection  (11)   13,  —  gifts  to 
service  men  exempted   (25)    15 
War   Department   salvages   metal   in   Army 

posts   (5)    17 
War  Production  Drive  committee  of  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  salvages  100  tons  (22)    18 
Wastepaper:     Campaign,   mayors  asked   to 
cooperate  on    (2)    25,  —  public  asked 
to  sort  carefully   (16)   24;  supplies  de- 
pend on  success  of,  food  handlers  called 
upon  to  promote  (4)  28,  —  successful, 
mills  able  to  meet  current  orders  (16) 
24,   —   surplus   results,   new    shortage 
in  winter  feared  (21)    17 
Wool:   Cuff  clippings  should  be  disposed  of 
through   rag   dealers    (13)    27,   —   Red 
Cross  to  collect    (14)    18,   —   12   pairs 
equal    1    military    overcoat    (Fotofact 
illustration)    (25)   14 
SALVAGE  COMPANIES:    Two  firms  excused 
from  GMPR  (20)    14;   Repaired,  recondi- 
tioning goods  exempt  from  GMPR   (23) 
19 
SANDBAGS  (See  Containers — Bags;  Fiber) 
SANITARY  NAPKINS,  Price  maximums  estab- 
lished in  No.  140  (19)   20 
SCIENCES.    NATIONAL    ACADEMY    OF    (2) 

31,  (9)   4,  (10)   17 
SCIENTIFIC    AND    SPECIALIZED    PERSON- 
NEL, NATIONAL  ROSTER  OF  (17)   31 
SCRAP  COLLECTIONS  (See  Salvage) 
SCRAP  DEALERS    (See   Salvage) 
SCRAP    METAL     (See    Aluminum;     Copper; 
Brass;  Iron  and  Steel;  Nonferrous  metals; 
Salvage) 
SCREENING  (See  Copper — Products;  Iron  and 

Steel — Products) 
SELECTIVE  SERVICE:  Duties  in  manpower 
mobilization  outlined  by  WMC  (26)  4; 
Deferment  for  flimsy  reasons  not  to  be 
permitted  Hershey  warns  (5)  18;  Elec- 
trical workers  on  production,  transmis- 
sion, distribution  listed  essential  to  war 
effort  (24)  22;  Farm  labor,  USDA  to  co- 
operate with  on  deferments   (8)   20,  — 


SELECTIVE  SERVICE— Continued. 

to  supply  data  concerning  (10)  24;  Induc- 
tees may  sell  cars  without,  restrictions 
(12)  25;  Medical  students  may  enter 
Reserves  and  complete  training  (1)  18; 
Skilled  workers,  advice  of  USES  sought 
on  classification  of  (21)  4;  Policies 
altered,  segregation  of  registrants  into 
broad  groups  planned  (26)  30;  Third 
drawing  held  March  17  (9)  20 
SENATE  COMMITTEE  INVESTIGATING  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE:  Dollar-a-year  men, 
Nelson's  testimony  (5)  21;  Contract  re- 
view system  described  (7)  24;  Dollar-a- 
year  men,  Nelson's  testimony  (5)  21; 
Guthrie's  charges,  Nelson's  letter  on  (12)' 
7;  Rubber— Henderson  (10)  25  Reed  de- 
fended by  Nelson  (25)  30;  Rubber- 
Henderson  (10)  25 
SERVICE  INSTITUTIONS,  Clearing  house 
within  Division  of  Industry  Operations 
organized  to  handle  problems  (19)  12 
SEWING  MACHINE  INDUSTRY,  Production 
to  stop  June  15  under  L-98,  conversion 
to  war  forecast  (17)  13 
SEXTANTS,  Sale  and  importation  restricted 

except  for  Federal  agencies  (11)  9 
SHEARLINGS  (See  Wool) 
SHEETS  (See  Bedding) 
SHELLAC   (See  Coatings) 
SHINGLES,  RED  CEDAR,  Prices  discussed  by 

producers,  OPA   (6)    18 
SHIPBUILDING    (See  also  Iron   and   Steel- 
Steel,  plate) 
Merchant:    Priorities  can   be   applied  only 
to  material  going  into  construction  of, 
and    expendable    tools    and    materials 
(14)   24;  Program  expanded  by  MC  by 
522     additional;     Since    Pearl    Harbor 
(chart)    (6)    1;    Steel   plate,   assembly 
line    methods    applied   to    production 
for  "Liberty"  ships   (10)    17 
Pipe  coverings,  high  temperature,  limita- 
tions  relaxed    (10)    14,   —   fittings   for 
exempted  from  limitations  (15)   13 
Production  goals  for  1942  (2)   3 
Steel  plate  shortage  noted  (8)   4,  —  made 
in  former  auto  body  factories   (10)    17 
(See  also  Iron  and  Steel — plate) 
Teak,  reserved  for   naval   vessels'   decking 

(10)    15 
Wooden  boats,  small,  requirements  insuf- 
ficient to  use  all  facilities,  reports  of 
need  erroneous — MC   (16)    12 
IIPPING    (See    also    Exports;    Labor — Dis- 
crimination -»  Transportation  —  Water- 
ways) 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  Districts,  directors 

appointed  by  WSA,  MC  (17)  11 
Coal  costs  to  New  England,  N.  Y.,  to  be 
absorbed  by  United  States,  program  of 
OPA,  RFC,  WSA  outlined  (21)  16,  — 
rise  in  coastwise  rate  from  two  cities 
allowed  (17)  5 
Exports,  instructions  on  moving  goods  to 
port  revised,  need  not  apply  to  WSA, 
British  Transport  Ministry  directly  (24) 

Insurance,  war  risk,  WSA  prepared  to  write 

(17)  28,  —  revised   (16)   23 
Latin-America,  surplus  problems  of  noted, 

war  needs  have  priority  on  facilities, 
limitation  agreements  after  war  pre- 
dicted  (9)    17 

Petroleum,  cost  increases  due  to  subma- 
rine activity  to  be  assumed  by  WSA 
(21)   1,  16 

Problems,  intercoastal  and  coastwise  com- 
mittees appointed  to  work  on  (21)  6 

Requisitioning,  cargo  and  tank  ships  taken 
over  by  WSA  (17)   13 

Shortage  situation   (20)    28,   (16)    13 

Sugar,  zone  restrictions  lifted  for  Services, 

Lend-Lease     (16)     23.     —    vessels     may 

obtain  on  master's  signature  OPA  rules 

(18)  20 

Timing  of  arrival  of  goods  at  ports  to  avoid 
interference     with    Lend-Lease    ship- 
ments asked  (1)   16 
SHOES    (See    Labor;    Leather;    Machinery- 
Leather) 
Brogues,  double  soled,  manufacturers  asked 
to  drop  to  conserve  leather  (12)  11 
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SHOES — Continued. 

Containers,  manufacturers  need  not  con- 
tinue supplying  of  special  cartons 
OPA  rules  (23)  25 

Brass  findings  stock  use  permitted  by 
amendment  to  M-9-c-l   (22)   23 

Eyelets,  japanned  metal  substitutes  to  be 
used  for  brass   (4)    13,   (5)   7 

Leather  conservation   urged,   less   in   pair 

(13)  7 

Sole  leather,  heavy,  set  aside  for  military 
use  (18)  25,  —  stocks  of  military  qual- 
ity brought  under  WPB  control  (15) 
7,  —  set  aside  for  (11)  9 

Rubber,  Conservation  measures  outlined 
by  Consumers  Division  (3)  20;  Price 
ceiling  wholesale,  established  (18) 
7,  —  manufacturers  (11)  22;  Sales  to 
war  agencies  exempt  from  No.  132  (24) 
25;  Specifications  changes,  price  dis- 
cussion on  (9)  9;  Toe  rubbers,  price 
maximums  set  for  (24)  29;  Use  of  new 
rubber  limited   (7)   9 

Rubber  soles  and  heels:  Prices  must  be 
approved  by  OPA  (5)  25,  —  should  not 
be  raised  because  of  tax — Henderson 
(7)  12;  Reclaimed  available  for  heels, 
no  reason  for  run  on  stocks  (12)  23; 
Washington  postmen  to  test  reclaimed 
heels  for   Consumer   Division    (19)    22 

Steel,  shanks  restricted  to  3  sizes,  manu- 
facture of  all  other  discontinued,  wood 
shank  suggested  (16)  21,  —  trims, 
nailheads  to  be  omitted  (20)  21; 
Tacks,  use  of  fewer  to  conserve  metal 
asked  (14)  11 
SHORTER,   WALTER,   Tin   cut   for   canning 

first  step  in  regulation  (5)  6 
SHORTWAVE  ENEMY  BROADCASTING  (See 

Propaganda  Analysis) 
SHOTGUNS  (See  Firearms,  Sporting) 
SIGNS.  METAL   (See  also  License  Plates) 

Highway  signs  exempt  from  curb  (23)  13; 
Lon  and  steel  use  cut  50  percent,  in- 
ventories frozen,  types  covered  listed 

(14)  8;  Production  stops  July  1  (14)   8 
SILK: 

Conserved  by  banning  in  consumers'  goods 
(25)   11;  Priorities  order  extended  an- 
other year    (5)    9;    Price   schedule  re- 
voked   (8)    17;    Waste,  price   ceilings, 
temporary  set   (10)    20,  —  permanent 
(17)    7;   Uses,  military,  noted   (10)   20; 
Requisitioning  of  all  stock  ordered  (7) 
4 
SILVER  MINES  (See  Mines) 
SILVERWARE   (See  Housewares) 
SIMPLIFICATION  (See  Substitution) 
SISAL  (See  Fibers;  Bedding) 
SLOT  MACHINES  (See  references  on  Phono- 
graphs, automatic) 
SMALL  BUSINESS   (See  also  Coatings,  Sub- 
contracting, Conversion,  Civilian  Indus- 
tries) 
Negotiated  contract  system  to  favor  (10)  5 
SMITH,    HOWARD,    CONGRESSMAN.    Over- 
time pay  charges  answered  by  Hillman 
(9)   21 
SOAP  (See  also  Naval  Stores;  Fats  and  Oils) 
Prices  "rolled  back"  by  Colgate,  other  large 

manufacturers  (24)  30 
Specifications  in  liquid  and  potash  manu- 
facture to  conserve  glycerine  (9)   16 
Supplies   to   be   plentiful    because    of    ex- 
panded glycerine  production  (7)   15 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  BOARD  (See  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency) 
SODIUM  NITRATE   (See  Chemicals) 
SOIL    PIPE     (See    Plumbing    and    Heating 

Equipment) 
SOLDER,   Sales   restricted   for   scrap    dealers 

(11)   7 
SOLID  FUEL  (See  Coal) 

SOLID   FUELS,    OFFICE   OF   THE   COORDI- 
NATOR OF  (See  Interior  Department) 
SOLVENTS  (See  Chemicals;  Salvage) 
SORGO  [Sec  Molasses) 
SOUTH  AMERICA  (See  Latin  America) 
SOYBEAN  OIL   (See  Fats  and  Oils) 
SPEAR.   SAMUEL,   Storage   needs  for   Lend- 
Lease  noted  in  speed  to  American  Ware- 
housemen's association  (8)  21 
SPECIFICATION    CHANGES    (See   Substitu- 
tion ) 


SPECIFICATION  FREEZING  (See  Plumbing 
and  Heating;  Heating  Stoves) 

SPICES:  Imported,  deliveries  placed  on 
quotas  (19)  2;  Pepper,  importers  may 
add  insurance  to  prices  (19)  23,  —  maxi- 
mums set  on  spot,  "futures"  (6)   4 

SPORTS  (See  Athletic  Equipment,  Recrea- 
tion) 

SPONGES,  LOOFA,  Deliveries  restricted  to 
A-l-a  ratings,  sources,  uses  of  described 
(15)    9 

SQUIRES,  IRVING,  wool  conservation 
through  substitution  and  simplification 
advised   (2)   17 

STAMPS,  STEEL  (See  Iron  and  Steel  Prod- 
ucts) 

STANDARD  OF  LIVING  (See  Consumers 
Goods  and  Services) 

STATE  DEFENSE  COUNCILS  (See  Civilian 
Defense) 

STATE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  (2)    14,   (15)    7 

STETTINIUS,  E.  R.,  Lend-Lease  progress,  re- 
ports on  (22)    32 

STEVENSON,  ANDREW,  Appointed  head  of 
transportation  and  farm  equipment 
branch.  OPM  (2)   7 

STRATEGIC  MATERIALS  (See  Critical  Ma- 
terials) 

STRAUS,  MICHAEL  W.,  Report  on  progress 
of  production  drive,  comment  (15)  16 

STREET  CARS  (See  references  on  Transpor- 
tation— Motor;  Auto  Industry — Buses) 

STYRENE  (See  Chemicals) 

SUBCONTRACTING  (See  also  Conversion) 
Areas  certified  for  war  orders  to  Army,  Navy, 
Maritime  Commission  (17)  17;  Auto- 
motive industry's  war  work  expected 
to  be  farmed  out  (8)  5;  Consolidation 
of  Contract  Distribution  Division  and 
Production  Division  of  WPB  to  increase 

(4)  7;  Financial  advice  to  be  given  on 
by  new  Bureau  of  Finance  in  WPB 
(14)  15;  Importance  as  a  factor  in  in- 
creasing production  outlined  by  Nelson 
in  open  letter  to  contractors  (16)  32; 
Listing  of  work  for,  to  be  tested  in 
Chicago  areas  (12)  4;  Pools  of  manu- 
facturers, clearance  expected  by  ar- 
rangement with  Department  of  Jus- 
tice (1)  17;  Price  increases  for  air- 
craft tools,  drilling  machines  permitted 
to  aid  (15)  23;  Priority  ratings  exten- 
sion procedure  simplified  for  defense 
housing  projects  (10)  29;  Production 
increase  drive  to  utilize  (1)5;  Success 
of  demonstrated  in  story  of  fan  com- 
pany now  making  gun  turrets  with 
small  subcontractors  (8)  25;  WPB  au- 
thority on  under  Production  Division 
Nelsons  says  (4)  4 

SUBSTITUTION,       SIMPLIFICATION       AND 
SPECIFICATIONS    CHANGES    (See    also 
Conservation;      Salvage;      Rubber — Syn- 
thetic) 
Aluminum  (6)   15;  Army  QMC  (3)  9;  Ath- 
letic equipment  (10)  24;  Auto  (25)  13; 
Bicycles  (11)  5;  Bristles  (6)  11;  Burlap 
(2)    26,   (14)    24;   Cellophane   (25)    15; 
Chemicals  (22)  18;  Church  Goods  (25) 
11  Clothing  (men's  and  boy's)    (4)   29, 
(2)    17,    (10)    10,   25,    (12)    11,    (21)    28 
(women's)   (5)  16,  (11)  10,  (15)  16,  (21) 
28,    (17)    17,   (22)    23,    (16)    10,    (20)    26 
(hosiery)   (1)  21,  (8)  19  (wool)   (9)  24, 

(6)  19,  (18)   13;  Containers  (2)  26,  (6) 

19,  (7)  7,  (11)  27,  (15)  15,  (10)  16,  (11) 
13.  (19)  29,  (20)  23,  (25)  13,  (26)  30; 
Cosmetics  (26)  12,  (24)  12;  Electrical 
Bulbs  (11)  26,  (20)  21,  (24)  12,  (5)  7; 
Fats  and  Oils  (3)  19,  (7)  19;  Farming 
Industry  (1)  14.  (11)  8;  Fiber  (14)  26; 
Inks  (4)  28;  Medical  Equipment  (26) 
22;  Office  Furniture  (1)  9;  Paper  (11) 
27,  (19)  29;  Plumbing  and  Heating  (9) 
6,  (9)  7,  (11)  4,  (13)  17,  (14)  6-7,  (12) 

20,  (22)  22,  (16)  13;  Radio  tuber.  (1)  5; 
Refrigerators  (14)  8;  Resins  (16)  18; 
Roads  (7)  29;  Rubber  (5)  9,  (6)  13, 
(24)    4,   (9)    9.    (19)    7;    Shoes    (4)    13, 

(5)  7.  (9)  9.  (12)  11,  (12)  23,  (16)  21, 
(20)  21.  (14)  11,  (19)  22;  Soap  (9)  6; 
Steel  (10)  8;  Sugar  (17)  6,  (25)  18;  Tin 

(7)  7,  (11)  13 


SUGAR  (See  also  Containers — Bags) 

Allocation  base  period  to  be  1941,  80  percent 

of  use  (5)   12 
Bee  producers,  apiarists  assured  of  supply 

(7)  18 

Beet,  refined,  orders  for  emergency  ship- 
ments cancelled  (24)  29,  —  substitu- 
tion  in   Northeast   to    avert   shortage 

(17)  5 

Canners  must  certify  use  within  45  days 
to  obtain  (10)  19,  —  corn  sirup,  dex- 
trose must  be  counted  as  part  of  allot- 
ment (19)  19,  —  delivery  acceptance 
more  than  45  days  before  season  for- 
bidden (9)  11,  —  "First  processing" 
exempted  from  quotas  (15)   20 

Conservation,  expected  by  planting  of  sorgo 
for  alcohol  (15)  28,  —  by  manufacture 
of  grain  alcohol  (12)  27,  —  suggestions 
for  made  (5)   12 

Control  established  over  entire  1942  supply, 
allotments   listed,    provision    of    M-98 

(8)  16 

Cuban,  survey  of  to  be  made  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  (2)   14,  (14)   21 

Equitable  distribution  of  supplies  necessary 
Bowman  warns  (8)  17 

Forms  ready  for  "receivers"  to  report  choice 
of  "supplier"  (8)  17 

Financing  plan  for  abnormal  movements 
being  worked  out  by  industry  govern- 
ment  (16)   5 

Grocery  stores,  other  retailers  asked  to 
supply  industrial  customers    (6)    5 

Hoarders  asked  to  share  with  neighbors, 
warned  to  get  used  to  ration  (4)  3,  (6) 
11.  (7)  13,  (8)  16.  (20)  8,  —  to  be 
penalized  by  removal  of  stamps  from 
books  (9)   15 

Honey  priorities  ordered  amended  to  clarify 
quotas  provisions  for  small  industrial 
users  (16)  21,  —  to  be  substituted  in 
many  foods  bv  terms  of  amendment  to 
M-118  (25)   W 

Imports  from  other  than  Cuba  for  reexport 
encouraged  by  raising  ceiling,  amend- 
ment to  No.  16  (12)  27 

Inquiries  staff  organized  in  OPM  food  sup- 
ply branch  (1)  21 

Inventory  excesses  not  permitted  retailers 

(18)  20 

Movement  eased  by  OPA  in  response  to 
DSC  request  (17)  4 

Planting  program  for  cane  and  beet  noted 
(3)   28 

Price  advances  permitted  DSC  or  designees 
(16)  6,  —  ceiling  on  refined  adjusted 
upward  to  meet  raw,  should  not  affect 
retail  prices  (2)  14,  —  ceiling  raised  15 
cents  per  100  pounds  in  North  Atlantic 
area  in  amendment  to  No.  60,  other 
provisions  noted  (14)  21,  —  should  not 
rise  more  than  1  cent  per  pound  over 
December  Henderson  says  (7)  9,  —  raw 
cane  prices  raised  in  accordance  with 
Cuban  agreement  (2)  14.  —  special  al- 
lowances ended  by  price  ceiling  (5) 
13,  —  raw  ceiling  amended  to  set  pric- 
ing standard  for  contracts  (5)  13;  Pro- 
tests of  Revere  Sugar  Refinery  dis- 
missed by  OPA  (25)  18 

Priorities,  amended  to  permit  delivery  to 
receivers  not  in  business  in  1940.  pro- 
visions noted  in  detail  (1)  12,  —  re- 
vised to  take  care  of  population  shifts 
(2)  12,  —  interpreted,  contracts  trans- 
ferable (12)  4 

Production  increase  hoped  for  this  year 
Agriculture  says,  factors  in  increase 
noted,  higher  prices  (6)  27 

Profiteering,  scored  by  Henderson  (7)  9 

Rationing:  Authority  at  all  levels  dele- 
gated to  OPA  by  Director  of  Industry 
Operations  (17)  22:  Conflict  does  not 
exist  between  OPA,  WPB,  joint  state- 
ment by  Henderson.  Nelson  (15)  20; 
Book  surrender  offered  by  Los  Angeles 
girl  refused  with  thanks  (20)  8;  De- 
tails for  individuals,  trade,  industries 
and  institution  set  for  in  Order  No  3, 
procedure  outlined  (17)  22,  23;  Exces- 
sive buying  should  cease,  defeats  pur- 
pose, sugar  section  says  (10)  19;  Excess 
use  should  be  regulated  those  refused 
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SUGAR — Continued. 

Rationing — Continued. 

books  warned  (6)  1,  (7)  13,  (20)  8,  (8) 
16;  Fair  distribution  to  be  insured  by 
plan  being  worked  out  by  OPA,  enough 
for  essential  purpose  to  be  available  (4) 
3;  First  ration  may  be  %  pound  Hen- 
derson says,  call  for  consumer  conserva- 
tion (5)  13;  —  to  be  1  pound  for  2 
weeks  for  1  person  (16)  8;  Grocer's  re- 
sponsibilities outlined  (19)  25;  Hard- 
ships will  not  result  OPA  says  (5)  12; 
Home  canners  to  be  alloted  in  propor- 
tion to  amount  canned  (21)  11,  — 
books  available  for  those  using  excess 
in  canning  (25)  30,  —  special  provi- 
sions for  (9)  15;  5  pounds  annually 
except  in  scarcity  areas  (17)  22;  In- 
crease may  result  from  studies  (26)  28; 
Institutional  and  industrial  users,  first 
allotment  period  announced  (18)  20. — 
defined,  procedured  outline  by  OPA 
(18)  20,  —  allowed  more  in  proportions 
to  meals  served  OPA  announces  (25) 
18;  Inventories  of  retailers,  wholesalers 
increased  to  assure  supply,  transport 
time  considered,  other  factors  (25)  19; 
Medicinal  needs,  special  provision  in- 
tended for  (9)  15;  Ocean-going  vessels 
may  obtain  on  master's  signature  OPA 
rules  (18)  20:  Printing  requirements  of 
noted  (8)  16;  Quotas  increased  in  40 
areas  (15)  20;  Receivers  allowed  to  an- 
ticipate May  quotas  (17)  13;  Refiners' 
deliveries  restricted  to  nearby  areas  in 
East  to  conserve  supplies  in  M-55-d, 
other  orders  extend  control  over  sup- 
plies (14)  18;  Registration,  instruction 
pamphlets  on  way  to  county  clerks, 
methods  noted  (16)  9.  —  consumer 
registration  procedure  outlined  (9)  15, 
(6)  1.  —  industrial,  business  procedure 
outlined,  forms  sent,  necessity  ex- 
plained (16)  8.  9;  —  not  to  begin  be- 
fore last  week  in  March  (9)  15,  — 
April  and  May  set  for  (12)  2,  —  teach- 
ers commended  for  handling  of  (18)  20, 
(20)  8.  —  regulations  covering  lost 
books  issued  (20)  8;  Restaurants,  pro- 
visions for  off-sale  products  clarified 
(18)  20;  Stamp  No.  1  expires  (20)  8,  — 
5  and  6  to  be  valid  for  4  weeks,  ration 
unchanged,  other  provisions  of  OPA 
order  (25)  30;  Trade  deliveries  must 
conform  to  No.  3  (17)  2 

Receivers'  quota  for  March   (8)   17 

Refiners  given  3  days'  extension  of  time  in 
which  to  present  (4)   12 

Shipping  zone  restrictions  lifted  for  Serv- 
ices, Lend-Lease  (16)  23.  —  shortage 
causes   lack,   plenty    in   Latin-America 

(9)  17 

Shortage,  reasons  for  (2)    10 

Sources  of  domestic  and  imported  varieties 

(2)   10 
World's    supply    study    nears    completion 

(10)  19 

SULPHITE  PULP  (See  Paper) 

SULPHUR   (See  Chemicals) 

SUPPLEMENT     TO     VICTORY     MAGAZINE 

Discontinued   (11)    2 
SUPPLY    PRIORITIES    AND    ALLOCATIONS 

BOARD;    Abolished   by   Executive   Order 

(3)   4;  Requisition  powers  transferred  to 

Division    of    Industry   Operations,   WPB 

(5)  4 
SURPLUS     COMMODITIES     CORPORATION 

(See  Agriculture,  Department  of) 
SURPLUS    MARKETING    ADMINISTRATION 

(See  Agriculture,  Department  of) 
SYNTHETICS  (See  Rubber) 


TACKS.     (See  Shoes) 

TAGS.  IDENTIFICATION  (See  Iron  and 
Steel — Products)  • 

TANKS  (See  Combat  Vehicles) 

TANK  CARS  (See  Transportation — Rail- 
roads) 

TANNING  INDUSTRY  (See  Leather) 

TANTALUM.  Allocation  control  established  in 
M-56   (21)    19 

TAPE  (See  Cotton;  Civilian  Defense — Air 
Raid  Precautions) 


TARRED  ROOFING  (See  Roofing) 
TAXES:  Sales  Tax  opposed  by  Henderson, 
higher  income  taxes  urged,  10  percent 
withholding  savings  tax  (20)  15;  Elec- 
trical appliance  tax  may  be  passed  on  to 
consumers  (15)  12 
TAXICABS  (See  Automotive  Industry— Mis- 
cellaneous special  purpose  vehicles; 
Transportation — Motor ) 
TEA:  Additional  quotas  granted  war  areas 
(22)  29;  Distribution  restrictions  estab- 
lished to  stretch  6-month  supply  to  a 
year  (13)  11,  —  relaxed  (18)  24;  Im- 
porters may  add  insurance  to  price  maxi- 
mums OPA  rules  (19)  23,  —  to  continue 
but  uncertain  (13)  11;  Prices,  —  control 
established  at  lower  than  prevailing  levels 
(6)  5,  —  ceiling  established  on  china 
(14)  20,  —  above-ceiling  sales  permitted 
New  York  firm  (14)  21,  —  price  schedule 
amendment  permits  10  percent  leeway  on 
small  lots,  other  changes  noted  (11)  23 
TEAK,    Priority    order    limits    use    to    naval 

vessel  decking,  sources  noted    (10)    15 
TECHNICAL  INSTRUMENTS  (See  Machinery 

and  Equipment) 
TECHNOCRACY    (3)    12 

TELEGRAPH  INDUSTRY:  OPM  office  to  plan 
for  needs  of    (1)    32;   Inventory   restric- 
tions modified  for  Service  needs   (24)    12 
TELEPHONE  INDUSTRY:   Installation,  tem- 
porary, may  be  changed  to  permanent  by 
amendment  to  L-50   (23)    13,  —  limited 
to   war,   essentials,    others   restricted    in 
L-50  (17)    12;  Inventory  balancing,  time 
given     (23)     12;     Inventory    restrictions 
modified  for  Service  needs  (24)    12;  OPM 
office  to  plan  for  needs  of  industry   (1) 
32:    Service   must   be  necessary  for  war, 
public    service    (23)     13;    Surcharges    in 
Iowa  cancelled    (20)    2 
TENNIS  BALLS  (See  Athletic  Equipment) 
TEXTILES    MISCELLANEOUS     (See    Burlap, 
Cotton,  Dyes;   Rayon,  Nylon,  Wool,  Ma- 
chinery  and   Equipment,   Industrial) 
Cellulose,     allocation    control     established 
(25)    15;    Exports,   price   premium   set 
(23)    25;    Finished,    combed   yarns   for 
war   use  not  covered  by  No.  157   (26) 
16;  Piece  goods  converters,  invoice  de- 
tails explained  (23)  24,  —  may  be  billed 
at  contract  prices  pending  determina- 
tion of  cost  (19)  19;  piece  goods,  export 
premium   clarified    (25)    21,  —  mixed, 
price  ceiling  may  not  be  increased  by 
escalator  clauses  (16)   6;  Pricing  meth- 
ods, optional,  outlined  by  OPA  No.  163 
clarified    (26)    17;   Print  cloths,  meth- 
ods of  determining  price  revised,  reC 
ord.      filing,      labelling      requirements 
altered   (13)    22 
TIMBER:   Products,  GMPR  applies   (23)   21 
TIMMIS,  W.  WALTER,  Plumbing  and  heating 
maintenance     and     repair,     importance 
recognized    (12)    20 
Till     (See     also    Containers — Cans — Tubes; 
Salvage) 
Conservation:  By  reduction  of  can  use  (7) 
6,    (6)    9.    (1)    8.    (5)    6,    (15)    15.    (24) 
9,    —   other    consumers'   goods    (2)    8, 
(11)    5,   (11)    3,   (12)    9.   (13)    6.   (9)    22, 
(14)    7,   (14)    19,  (14)   11.   (8)   9.  (9)    13, 
(14)    9.    (13)    10,   (23)    10,    (24)    9,    (25) 
13.   (25)    11 
Banned  in  28  types  of  products  in  M-43-a, 
exception  noted,  all  placed'  under  allo- 
cation  (24)   9 
Bolivian  ore.  expected  to  eke  out  Malayan 

and  Indies  supplies   (7)    14,   (24)   9 
Foil,  priorities 'L-25   revoked,  provision   in 

M-43   (3)    19 
Jewelers  stocks  frozen  by  WPB    (7)    6,  — 

requisition    (12)    9 
Import  control  established  in  M-63   (23)   9 
Permitted   uses   for   tin   and    terne   plate 

listed  (2y  25 
Prices:  Pig.  ceiling  applied  to  that  made 
from  electrolytic  process  in  amend- 
ment to  No.  17  (25)  23.  —  premiums 
over  ceiling  allowed  on  export  sales  in 
amendment  to  No.  17,  other  provisions 
noted  (14)  23 
Priorities:  M^3  amended,  restrictions 
tightened    (3)    19,  .—   amended    (15) 


TIN — Continued. 

Priorities — Continued. 

9,  —  amended,  restriction  for  Govern- 
ment agencies  listed,  civilian  restric- 
tions tightened  (12)  9,  —  rewritten  to 
include  all  changes  (25)  13;  M-81 
modified  (15)    15 

Scrap:  Control  established  (2)  7, — modi- 
fled  (21)  28;  Segregation  of  from  other 
scrap  ordered  in  M-24-b  (17)    16 

Smelter  construction,  priority  rating  raised 
for  Texas  plant  (7)   14,  (24)  9 

Sources  of  pre-war  supply  noted   (1)   8 

Substitutes  for  noted  (7)  7,  (11)  3 
TIRES     (See    also    Transportation— Motor- 
Conservation;    Rubber) 

Blowout  shoes,  prohibited,  reliners  re- 
stricted  (16)    13 

Bus  (See  Rationing — Commercial  Vehicles; 
Trucks   below) 

Bicycle,  rubber  use  limited  (7)   9 

Camelback   (See  Retreading  below) 

Civilian  use  cannot  be  allocated  rubber  be- 
fore 1944^Henderson   (10)    25 

Conservation:  By  reduction  of  consumers' 
use,  goods,  and  services,  economical 
use,  pooling,  etc.  (2)  5,  20;  (3)  21, 
(4)  24,  (6)  26.  13,  (8)  13,  (11)  27.  29; 
(12)  21,26;  (14)  29.  (16)  11,  (17)  21,  28, 
29;  (18)  17,  20,  31;  (19)  7,  26;  (20)  16; 
(21)  8,  6;  (22)  2;  (23)  28;  (24)  4,  19, 
(26)  26;  Specifications  designed  to  save 
rubber  to  be  ordered  (6)   13,  (24)   4 

Government  owned  cars  to  be  classified  by 
Treasury  Procurement  Division,  ineli- 
gibles  to  be  stripped,  plan  outlined 
(8)   14 

Farm  machinery  tires:  Price  increases  vol- 
untarily rescinded  at  OPA  request  (3) 
25;  Rationing  boards  not  permitted  to 
issue  when  steel  wheels  can  be  re- 
placed (15)  21 

Fire  apparatus,  steel  wheels  to  be  used 
(16)   11 

Imports  for  use  or  resale  forbidden  except 
with  OPA  authority  (9)   14 

Industrial,  specifications  altered  to  con- 
serve (24)  4 

Inventory  control  order  exempted  from  pro- 
visions of  L-63   (20)  29 

Legal  actions  (See  Rationing — Violators  be- 
low) 

Lend-Lease,  regulation  of  sales  under  terms 
of  Act  (4)  9 

Military  importance  noted  (chart)   (25)  1 

Mud  and  snow  tires,  replacement  certifi- 
cates to  be  Issued  only  under  regula- 
tions  (15)   21 

Obsolete:  Sales  ban  amended  to  modify 
restrictions  (3)  25  (See  also  Rationing 
below) 

Prices:  Ceilings  established  at  Nov.  25  level 
by  OPA  to  stabilize  prices  under  ration- 
ing (1)  3,  —  adjusted  to  provide  for 
unusual  situations,  correct  errors   (6) 

12,  —  used  set  to  eliminate  profiteer- 
ing, price  table  shows  (11)  20,  — 
wholesale  set  in  No.  143  (20)  10 

Priorities,  approval  required  for  new  ve- 
hicles, records  and  reports  required  (2) 

13,  (4)  6  (See  also  Rationing  below) 
Profiteering  (See  Prices) 

Rationing:  Abuse  will  bar  applicants  from 
(18)    20 

Appeal  Board  established  for  commercial 
vehicle  program  by  ODT  (15)  21 

Bus  (See  Commercial  Vehicles) 

Certificate  needed  to  withdraw  own  tirea 
from  warehouses  (25)   16 

Civilian    priorities    not    issued    by    OPA 
(9)   14 
Commercial  vehicles  (buses  and  trucks)  : 

Appeal  Board  (See  above) 

Blowout  replacement  on  road,  plan  for 
outlined  (7)  9,  —  granted,  conditions 
noted    (17)    24 

Camp  buses  for  children,  inductees  to  be 
allocated   (24)   4 

Leasing  permitted  under  restrictions  (2) 
4.  —  contracts  permitted  bus  com- 
panies  (21)   7 

Long-haul,  .extension  of  application  pe- 
riod (21)  7 
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TIRES — Continued. 
Commercial  vehicles — Continued. 

March  quotas  may  not  be  equipped  with, 
will  be  provided  when  needed  (4)   6 

"Trucks"  denned,  indoor  trucks  exempt- 
ed from  regulations  (3)  25 

Diplomats'  official  cars  eligible,  noncltl- 
zens  in  war  work  (25)   17 

Excess  purchased  by  OPA  not  to  be  han- 
dled by  Boards  (20)  8 

Five-ply  sale  regulation  relaxed   (25)    17 

House  trailer  tow  vehicles  eligible  for 
List  A  (18)   20 

Inspection  rules  altered  to  permit  car- 
cass and  retread  release  for  shops 
(12)    15 

Intelligence  officers  getting  tires  not  to 
be  revealed  (15)  21 

Military  personnel  on  duty  at  war  plants 
eligible,  procedure  for  obtaining  out- 
lined  (22)   29 

OPA  given  authority  to  handle  all  types 
(19)   24 

Obsolete,  purchase  certificate  for  may  be 
issued,  applicants  warned  of  lim- 
ited supply  (15)  21,  under  full  ra- 
tioning regulations  (3)  25 

Quotas:  Allotment  check  by  OPA  shows 
margin:  stock  being  built  up  (18) 
19;  Basis  for  decisions  discussed  by 
Henderson  (1)  6:  New,  released  for 
passenger  cars,  shows  95  percent  re- 
duction from  1941  (12)  10;  Regional 
reserve,  provided  for  In  amendment 
to  regulation  (23)  22;  Monthly 
quotas,  January  (1)   6,  February  (8) 

12,  March  (9)   14,  April  (13)  13,  May 
(17)  25,  June  (21)  9 

Regulations,  interpretation  to  be  han- 
dled by  OPA  unt  (1)  7;  Questions 
and  answers  Interpret  (1)  7,  (2)  21, 
(3)  7 

Regulations  issued  to  Boards  (1)7 

Retreaded  and  recapped,  begins  February 
19,  eligibles  noted  (7)  8,  —  explained 
by  Henderson  (8)  12;  OPA  given  con- 
trol of  at  all  sales  levels  (7)  8; 
Quotas,  April  make  limited  number 
available  for  List  B  (13)  13:  Replace- 
ments for  Inner  tubes  used  as  air- 
bags  permitted  by  OPA  (7)  8;  Re- 
quired where  practical  (18)  20;  Regu- 
lation amended  to  permit  move  with- 
out change  of  title  (9)  13;  War 
workers  to  get  certificates  only  if 
essential  Henderson  rules  (15)  20, 
(26)  29 

Revised  plan  goes  into  effect,  provisions 
of  noted  (8)   12 

Belling  back  to  higher  trade  levels  per- 
missible, stock  replacements  ar- 
ranged by  terms  of  amendment  to 
order  to  OPA  (4)  9 

State  Administrators  listed  by  OPA,  duties 
outlined  (2)   21 

Transfer  regulations  liberalized  to  per- 
mit shift  from  one  car  to  another  by 
owner   or   between   warehouses    (9) 

13,  —  rescinded  (25)  16 

Truck   (See  Commercial  Vehicles  above) 
Tubes,  rules  amended  to  permit  certifi- 
cates for  List  B  passenger  cars   (15) 
21 
Violators  penalized  (8)    13,  (16)   11,  (14) 
18,    (17)    24,    (12)    15,    (13)    11,    (14) 
18;  War  workers  may  become  eligible 
for  Grade  II  under  new  plan  (26)  29 
Remolded,  regrooved,  price  ceiling  estab- 
lished (13)  23 
Removal  from  stored  new  cars  not  contem- 
plated unless  extreme  emergency  arises 
Henderson  says  (4)  9 
Retreaded  and  recapped: 

Army  enlisted  men  taught  methods   (2) 

19 
Allocation  of  camelback  to  multiple  re- 
tread  machines,   small   truck   molds 
increase   (12)    15,  —  not  applied  for 
before  deadline  may  be  obtained  by 
giving  reason  (14)   18 
Retreaded  and  recapped: 
Allotment  rules  contained  in  amendment 
to  regulations  (15)  21 


TIRES — Continued . 

Retreaded  and  recapped — Continued. 
Definition     of     "retreading,"     "carcass" 

(3)  6 
Camelback:  Allocations  (12)   15,  (14)   18, 
(15)   21;  Prices  to  be  held  down  (4) 
9;  Regulations  for  replenishing  stock 
modified  (20)   16 
Frozen  stocks  released  (16)  82 
Priority  order  issued  permitting  manu- 
facture of  stock  from  combination 
crude  and  reclaimed  rubber  (15)  21 
Sales    "stop"    order,    distribution    order 

pending  (5)  8,  —  amended  (3)  25 
Two    years'    service,    10,000    miles    goal 
standards  section  of  OPA  says  (20)  16 
Unskilled,  careless,  Investigated  by  OPA, 

instructions' to  be  given  (23)  22 
War   workers   get   certificates   for    when 

essential  (15)  20 
(See  also  Rationing  above) 
Return  plan,  outlined  (9)  13;  filing  period 
extended    (13)    11;    price   increase   al- 
lowed on  passenger  cars  to  cover  cost 
of  (17)   4 
Rubber,  reclaimed,  only  to  be  used  OPA 
says  (14)  18;  situation  to  be  explained 
to  public   (18)   28;  Synthetic  produc- 
tion  cannot  relieve  shortage  In  near 
future — Henderson  (3)  7 
Sales  ban  amended  to  modify  restrictions 
on  6,  8  and  obsolete  sizes  by  OPA  (3)  25 
Second-hand,  Price  ceiling  placed  on  "re- 
treadable"  and  "retreads"  all  types  (3) 
6,  —  Unrepaired,  may  not  charge  re- 
paired price  (22)   15  (See  also  Ration- 
ing— used  above) 
Trucks;    February    quotas    provided    with 
(9)    5;    Hand,    forbidden   for    (19)    7; 
Heavy,    to    be    producted    L-l-a    re- 
scinded (18)   20,  —  not  permitted  for 
March  quotas  (4)    6;   Light,  spares  on 
new  forbidden  (1)  7;  Off-the-highway, 
tires  made  available  for  defense  proj- 
ects (12)  25;  Second-hand,  emergency 
ceilings   set   on    (3)    6;    Trailers,   tires 
not  permitted  until  in  use  (4)  6  (See 
also  Rationing — Commercial  Vehicles; 
Conservation  above) 
TITANIUM:  Dioxide,  conservation  (3)   19,  — 
pool  requirements  to  be  increased  (5)  8; 
Pigments,    price    ceiling    imposed     (6) 
21,    —   increase    withdrawn,    October    1 
levels  set    (1)    19,   —  priorities   regula- 
tion clarified  and  amended  (2)  12;  Uses 
noted  (6)  12 
TNT   (See  Explosives) 

TOLAN  COMMITTEE  (See  House  Committee 
Investigating   National   Defense    Migra- 
tion) 
TOLEDO     AND     PEORIA     AND     WESTERN 
RAILROAD  (9)   18,  (10)  26,  (11)  28,  (12) 
28,  (13)  24,  (14)    16,  (19)  26 
TOLUENE  (See  Chemicals) 
TOLUOL  (See  Chemicals) 
TOOLS   (See  Machinery  and  Equipment,  In- 
dustrial) 
TOTAQUINE   (See  Health  and  Medical  Mat- 
ters) 
TOWNSEND,  M.  CLIFFORD:   Farm  produc- 
tion Increase  necessary,  warns  of  sacri- 
fices  (2)    26;   Alleviation  of  farm  labor 
shortage  outlined  in  speech  to  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Public  Services  (19) 
28 
TOTS:  Conversion  to  war  work  forecast  (14) 
9;  Critical  materials  use  In  limited,  pro- 
hibited   (14)    9;    Limitation   order   L-81 
clarified    (19)    10;    Paint  ban   postponed 
to  June  30  (15)  7;  Price  regulation  com- 
ing  (26)   27;  Summer  goods,  pricing  for 
that   not   sold   in   March   explained   by 
OPA  in  No.  142  (20)  9 
TRACTORS,  TRACK-LAYING   (See  Farming 

Industry — Equipment)     • 
TRAFFIC  MARKINGS  (See  Pigments) 
TRAINING  (See  Labor) 

TRANSIT  SYSTEMS,  CITY  (See  Transporta- 
tion— Motor ) 
TRANSPORTATION  (See  also  Automotive  In- 
dustry; Bicycles;  Coal;  Labor;  Petro- 
leum— Gasoline;  Rationing;  Shipbuild- 
ing; Shipping;  Tires — Rationing) 


TRANSPORTATION — Continued . 
Air    (See  also  Petroleum — Gasoline,   Avia- 
tion; Aircraft) 

Priorities  may  be  applied  to  airline  oper- 
ating needs   (7)   5,  —  raised   (10)   9; 
Restrictions  on  airline  travel  insti- 
tuted, military  needs  come  first  (5)  7 
Conservation  of  facilities: 

Changes  will  not  be  made  in  existing 
methods  unless  need  is  found  East- 
man says  (3)   25 

Changes  in  consumers'  services  caused  by 
war  predicted  by  Weiner  (24)  16 

Closing  of  outside  offices  not  contem- 
plated— Eastman  (15)  19 

Furniture  Industry  asked  to  hold  only 
one  market  to  reduce  travel  (26)   23 

Government  employees  asked  by  ODT  to 
aid  in  avoiding  overloading   (15)    18 

Meetings,  conventions,  fairs,  etc.,  defer- 
ment asked  by  ODT  (25)  30 

Overloading,  careful  planning  to  avoid 
urged  on  public,  business,  Govern- 
ment by  Eastman  (12)  19,  (15)  18 

Passenger  travel  restriction,  other  con- 
servation methods  imminent  East- 
man warns  (4)  27;   (19)  26 

Vacation  travel,  midweek  startings  asked 
to  relieve  pressure    (21)    6,   (25)    30, 

—  home  vacations  asked  (24)    19 
Programs:    Nation-wide    called    for    by 

ODT,    methods    listed,    manual    de- 
scribing  issued    (18)    31,   —   master 
plan  released  (19)   27,  —  procedure 
clarified     in     letter     to     Governors,- 
Mayors  (20)  29:  Policy  statement  for 
industry    and    labor    in    developing 
issued  (24)   19  (See  also  Motor,  Rail 
below) 
Emergency  plans  for  moving  troops,  civil- 
ians worked  out  by  ODT,  OCD,  Services 
(26)   25 
Farm  problems  to  be  discussed  at  meeting 

USDA  terms  "critical"   (15)   28 
Freight: 

Carloadings,  1938-41  compared  (chart) 
(10)    1 

Check  on  carload  freight  billed  and  for- 
warded on  May  27  announced  by  ODT 
(21)    7 

Export,  paper  work  in  moving  goods  to 
ports  lightened   (24)   18 

Forecast  of  needs  provided  by  ODT 
monthly  sampling  plan   (24)    17 

"Frustrated"  freight  may  be  moved  from 
ports  at  once  under  ODT  order  (26)  26 

Grain,  Lakes  movement  banned  except  by 
permit  to  assure  iron  ore  space  (22)  8 

"Less-than-carload"  regulation  saves  31 
percent   (20)   28 

Minimum  weight  loatis  for  civilian  freight 
established  by  ODT  (13)   24 

Normal  channels  use  by  shippers  advised 
in  order  to  avoid  overburdening 
direct  routes  (10)  27 

(See  also  Coal;  Petroleum  and  Petroleum 
Products — Gasoline  Wax) 
Motor: 

Bus,  trolley  car  deliveries  rigidly  allo- 
cated by  provision  of  L-101   (21)    7, 

—  camp  buses  for  children,  soldiers 
entertainers  not  to  lose  tire  eligi- 
bility (17)  24,  (24)  4.  —  tire  blow- 
outs on  road  to  be  replaced  by  use 
of  emergency  certificates  (7)  9,  (17) 
24;  Trailer  designed  by  ODT  with 
141  capacity  as  stop  gap  in  transpor- 
tation of  workers  (16)  26  (See  also 
Transit  Systems  below) 

Conservation  of  facilities:  Baking  indus- 
try's recommendations  (11)  27,  (14) 
29;  Baseball  games  may  start  earlier 
to  relieve  traffic  pressure  (21)  6; 
Booklet,  "Keep  'Em  Rolling"  drive 
launched,  shows  methods  (7)  29, 
(26)  26;  Consolidation  of  bus  lines, 
survey  begun  (21)  7,  —  effected  (21) 
7,  (23)  28.  (24)  18,  (25)  25;  Dairy 
industry,  delivery  adjustments  (2) 
5.  (4)  24,  (12)  21,  (14)  29,  (18)  17, 
(24)  19,  (26)  26;  Delivery  services, 
adjustments,  curtailments,  pooling 
(3)  21,  (18)  31,  (11)  29.  (20)  28;  Effi- 
ciency of  operation  asked  by  ODT  (7) 
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TRANSPORTATION— Continued . 
Motor — Continued . 
Conservation  of  facilities — Continued. 
29,  —  improvement  noted    (25)    25; 
Food  distributors  discuss  (2)  19,  (14) 
29;   Farm  truck  operators  work  out 
plans,  results  (14)  29,  (17)  29,— pool- 
ing,  careful    use   program   launched 
by  ODT.  USBA   (22)    9;   Limitations 
of    bus    service     extended    to    spe- 
cial services  to  race  courses,  etc.  (21) 
6,  (22)  2,  —  not  applicable  to  Jones 
Beach  line  ODT  rules  (24)  17,  —  or- 
der  expected    to   effect   saving    (24) 
18:  Motorists  urged  to  conserve  gaso- 
line  and   tires    (23)    28;    Newspaper 
delivery  plans  for  conservation   (23) 
28;   Orders  on  tires  and  vehicles  is- 
sued by  ODT,  Nos.  3,  4,  5   (17)  28.  — 
altered  to  grant  more  time   (22)   30; 
Pooling    programs    pushed,    sugges- 
tions offered  (2)   20,  (8)   13,  (20)   16; 
Public  asked  to  cooperate  by  carry- 
ing bundles  home   (3)   21;  Salesmen 
operating  beyond  local  delivery  area 
must    cut    mileage,    exempt    from 
over-the-road    restrictions    (23)    28; 
Sightseeing  bus  use  banned;  Substi- 
tution of  busses  for  street  car,  train 
service  (13)  24,  (21)   7,  (22)   8;  Tires, 
abuse  will  bar  applicants  (18)  20,  — 
careful  driving  program  (19)  26,  (14) 
29,   (18)    32 
Taxicabs,   equipment   use   will   rule   fate 
ODT    says,    service    changes    Inevi- 
table (18)  32 
Trucking  industry:  Parts,  rebuilding  urged 
by  ODT,  careful   maintenance,  service 
(15)     19;    Tank    trucks    exempt    from 
mileage  cut  until  July  1  (23)  28,  —  re- 
leased from  freeze  order  to  avoid  tank 
car  tie  up    (10)    18;   Tire  blowouts  on 
road  to   be  replaced   by  use  of  emer- 
gency certificates  (7)  9.  (17)  24;  Weight 
length    limits    restrictions    of    states 
should  be  relaxed  for  duration — East- 
man (19)   27 
Transit    systems,    city:    Maximum    use 
called   for   by    Eastman,  suggestions 
noted  (8)  21;  Problems  of,  committee 
named  by  ODT  to  deal  with  (12)  21; 
policies  on  outlined  by  Eastman  (17) 
29  (See  also  Busses  above) 
Pipelines:  Construction  from  Texas  to  Illi- 
nois approved  by  WPB  (24)  5;  Recom- 
mendations of  OPC  to  be  considered  by 
ODT  (23)  2;  Texas-Savannah,  hearings 
on  begin  (6)  22,  rejected  (16)  26 
Price    ceiling   on    and    related   services   on 

GMPR  postponed  (25)   21 
Rationing  of  travel   tickets   (4)    27,    (5)    7, 

(19)   26 
Railroads  (See  also  Freight,  above) 

Conservation  of  facilities:  Plans  formu- 
lated, pooling  suggested  (13)  24 
Construction  program  authorized  by 
SPAB,  OPM  for  equipment,  road- 
beds, priorities  to  be  granted  (1)  16 
Equipment:  Production  schedule  will  be 
met  (4)  27;  Price  ceiling  set  for  used 
under  No.  136  (24)  29;  Price  increase 
withdrawn  on  accessories  (2)  15; 
Supplies,  allotment  of.  OPA  directed 
by  WPB  to  follow  ODT  policies  (19) 
26:  Removed  from  restrictions  o{ 
L-63  (25)  15;  Supplies  and  parts  ex- 
change freed  by  restriction  of  M-21 
(22)  27 
Freight  Cars:  Intracity  use  of  closed  cars 
permitted  if  motor  transport  un- 
available (18)  32;  Intraterminal 
movement  modified  by  ODT  (21)  6; 
Materials  to  be  allocated  under  ap- 
proved construction  program  to  be 
administered  by  ODT  (1)  16,  (4)  27, 
(12)  18.  (15)  18;  Priorities  of  A-2 
or  lower  cancelled  to  use  up  inven- 
tories of  materials  (18)  32,  —  orders 
interpreted  to  define  construction 
assistance  (6)  22;  Production  sched- 
ule will  be  met.  critical  materials 
required  noted  (4)  27;  Standardiza- 
tion, design  pooling  asked  to  increase 
production  (4)  27.  (12)  19  (See  also 
Construction  above;  Materials  be- 
low) 


TRANSPORTATION— Continued. 
Railroads — Continued. 

Fuel,  Great  Lakes  dock  operators  per- 
mitted to  add  handling  charges  in 
determining  price  (22)  8  (See  also 
Coal) 

Locomotives:  Materials  for  300  to  be 
allocated  in  1942,  program  approved 
(1)  16,  (4)  .27,  (12)  18,  (15)  18; 
Priority  assistance  orders  interpreted 
(6)  22  (See  also  Construction  above, 
Materials  below) 

Materials:  Copper  use  for  essential  needs 
permitted  (6)  22,  (10)  27;  Priority 
aid  on  continues  (1)  16,  —  ratings 
increased  to  A-l-j  to  expedite  war 
transportation  in  amendment  to 
P-88  (25)  26;  Requirements  for 
freight  cars  and  rail  filling  recom- 
mended bv  Requirement  Committee 
(1)  16,  (12)  18,  (15)  18;  Steel,  cop- 
per for  first  quarter  of  1942  allotted 
conditionally  (6)  22;  Survey  of  re- 
quirements undertaken  by  ODT  (6) 
22 

Priorities,  Form  PD-336  corrected  to  in- 
clude supplies  (16)  27  (See  also 
Freight  cars.  Locomotive,  Materials 
above) 

Production  Requirements  Plan,  freight 
car  and  locomotive  builders  to 
change  to  (12)   18 

Rail:  Materials  for  1,260,000  tons  will  be 
allocated  (15)  18;  Relaying,  price 
ceiling  adjusted  and  modified  (6) 
15.  —  increased  (19)  19.  - —  sale 
above  ceiling  allowed  (14)  29,  — 
amendment  revokes  Minneapolis 
basing  point  (8)  21,  —  warehouse 
allowed  to  carry  out  commitments 
(8)  21;  Used,  under  WPB  control 
(17)   13 

Refrigerator  cars,  materials  not  to  be 
made  available  for   (15)    18 

Repair  and  operating  supplies,  priority 
aid  given  for  (12)   18 

Shipper  asked  to  use  normal  channels, 
not  direct  routes  (10)   27 

Shortline,  weight  minimum  rules  ob- 
served with  own  methods  (19)   26 

Scrap,  reprocessed  under  conversion 
agreement  excepted  from  price 
schedule  (12)   19 

"Specialties",  price  ceiling  fixed  at  Oct. 
1  levels  (6)  21;  Price  set  in  amend- 
ment to  Steel  Casting  Schedule  No. 
41   (11)   21 

Steel  plate  shipments  halted  to  3  lines 
because  of  overinventory  (12)   18 

Substitution  of  buses  (See  Buses  below) 

Supplies  (See  Equipment  above) 

Survey  of  bus,  rail  lines  for  possible 
duplication  to  begin   (21)   7 

Tank  Cars:  Chart  shows  cars  in  service 
(19)  1;  Commodity  movements  ex- 
empt from  permits  if  over  100  miles 
by  shortest  route  in  ODT  7  (21)  7; 
Control  of  nation-wide  movements 
established  by  ODT  (19)  27,  —  post- 
poned to  June  1  (20)  28;  Materials 
will  be  made  available  for  minimum 
requirements  (15)  18;  Moving  freed 
from  extra  charges  (17)  28:  Tank 
truck  release  from  "freeze"  to  relax 
pressure  (10)   18 

War  work  of  railroad  shops,  labor,  em- 
ployer-Government     committee 
named  to  supervise  by  ODT  (24)   21 
Rationing.  OPA  directed  by  WPB  to  follow 
ODT  policies  in  alloting  supplies  (19) 
26 
Shortages  (See  Petroleum — Fuel  Oil;  Coal) 
Survey   of   industry,  recommendations  for 
preference    to     be    made,    committee 
named  by  WPB  (22)  9 
Transit  systems  (See  Motor  above) 
Warehouses: 

Refrigerator,  conversion  of  cooler  space 
to  freezer  space  asked  by  ODT  (17) 
28 

Farm  crops  storage  problems  to  be  dis- 
cussed, USDA  terms  "critical"  (15) 
28 

Lend-Lease  needs  noted  by  Spear  (8)  21 


TRANSPORTATION— Continued. 
Warehouses — Continued. 
Pooling    of    space,    simplified    procedure 
planned  by  ODT,  War,  other  agencies, 
plan  described  (15)    19 
Sabotage,  precautions  against  called  for 

(8)  21 
Relaying  rail,  allowed  to  carry  out  price 
commitments   (8)   21 
•  Survey   of   needs    forecast,   urgent   need 
for  space  means  of  avoiding  jams  out- 
lined   (8)    21 
Unused  business  buildings  to  be  acquired 
by  ODT  for  under  group  plan  (22)  8 
Wool  dealers  asked  by  ODT  not  to  crowd 
Boston  storage  space   (18)    2 
Waterways:  Iron  ore  shipments,  coal,  grain 
movements  curbed  in  favor  of  (22)   8, 
(19)    27;    Lake   shipments  noted    (19) 
27,   (21)    7,    (23)    28,   (22)    8;   Shortage 
of  water  transport  noted  (16)   13,  (20) 
28   (See  also  Shipping) 
TRANSPORTATION  DIVISION  (See  Office  of 

Defense  Transportation  below) 
TRANSPORTATION,    OFFICE    OF    DEFENSE 
(See  also  Transportation;  Automotive  In- 
dustry— Trucks,     Rationing;     Petroleum 
and  Petroleum  Products — Gasoline,  Ra- 
tioning; Tires — Rationing;  Shipping) 
Purposes,  aims,  outline  of  organization  de- 
scribed by  Eastman    (2)    22;   Appoint- 
ments  and  Personnel    (staff),    (2)    22, 
(9)  21,  (22)  9;  Authority  for  rationing 
trucks   given    (11)    19,    —    to    require 
pooling  of   railroad  facilities   (13)    24; 
Authorized  to  take  over  Toledo,  Peoria 
&  Western  Railroad  (13)  23;  Association 
of  American  Railroads  named  commit- 
tee  to   work   with   on   labor   problems 
(24)    21;   Appeal  Boards,  personnel   of 
District  No.  7  named  (26)  26 
Coastwise  and  Intercoastal  Transports,  Di- 
vision of,  personnel  and  appointments 
(5)  2-7,  (22)  9,  (14)   12 
Conservation,  Division  of,  set  up  duties  out- 
lined, personnel  named  (19)  26,  (22)  9 
Inland  Water  Transport,  Division   of;    Set 
up  duties  noted  (3)   24 
Appointments  and  Personnel  (2)   22,  (3) 
23,    (13)    25,   (20)    28,   (9)    21,    (2)    22, 
(20)   28 
Local  Transport,  Division  of:  Set  up,  East- 
man   notes    problems,    duties    (3)    24; 
ADpointments   and   Personnel    (3)    24, 

(9)  21.  (11)  29,  (17)  29 

Materials  and  Equipment  Section;  Set  up, 
problems  and  duties  noted  (3)  24;  Per- 
sonnel and  Appointments  (3)  24,  (11) 
29 

Motor  Transport,  Division  of:  Appoint- 
ments and  personnel  (12)  18;  Field 
Offices  set  up  (17)   29,  (24)   18,  (25)   25 

Railway  Transport,  Division  of:  Appoint- 
ments and  personnel  (2)  22,  (6)  22, 
(11)  27,  (11)  29,  (14)  24-29,  (16)  26, 
(21)  7,  (22)  9,  (25)  29,  (26)  26 

Rates,  Division  of.  appointment  and  per- 
sonnel (2)  22,  (9)  21 

Storage,  Division  of:  Set  up,  problems,  du- 
ties noted  (3)  24;  Appointments  and 
personnel  (3)  24 

Traffic  Movement,  Division  of:  Duties  of 
and  authority  outlined  by  Eastman  (3) 
25;  Appointments  and  personnel  (2) 
22,  (5)   27.  (16)   27,  (19)   26,  (22)  9 

Transport  Personnel.  Division  of:  Set  up, 
duties  outlined  (5)  27;  Appointments 
and  personnel  (3),  24,  (5)  27.  (15)  19; 
Survey  undertaken  by  determine  press- 
ing needs  shortages  (9)   21 

Transportation  office  advisory  committee 
named  (19)  26 

Transit  advisory  committee  named  to  deal 
with  local  problems  (12)  21 
TRAVEL    RESTRICTIONS    (See    Transporta- 
tion— Air — Conservation — Motor) 
TREASURY  DEPARTMENT    (1)    27.   (4)    1-2- 
16-20,  (5)  32.  (6)   17.  (15|  2.  (24)  9 

Procurement  Division  (7)  24.  (8)  14.  (9)  27, 

(10)  2     - 

TRUCKS  (See  Automotive  Industry;  Trans- 
portation— Motor ) 

TRUMAN  COMMITrEE  ( See  Senate  Commit- 
tee Investigating  National  Defense) 
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TUBES    (See    Containers;    Radio    Industry; 

Tires) 
TUBING  SEAMLESS,  Iron  and  Steel  alloca- 
tion for  to  cease  (14)  11 
TUNG  OIL  (See  Pats  and  Oils) 
TUNGSTEN  Priority  order   Increases  forbid- 
den uses  (8)  6,  —  error  in  M-14  corrected 
(1)   10 
TURBINES  (See  Power,  Electric) 
TURPENTINE  (See  Naval  Stores) 
TWINE  (See  Cotton:  Fiber;  Jute) 
TYPEWRITER   INDUSTRY   Conversion,   ord- 
nance production  possibilities  of  industry 
noted    (6)    6, —  pushed    (12)    14,  — small 
arms   and    ammunition   production   an- 
nounced, details  (6)  6 
Freeze  order  (10)  19,  —  modified  to  permit 

rental  (11)  4,  —  revoked  (12)  14 
Parts  manufacture  permitted  in  economical 

lots  (15)   7 
Materials  conserved  by  cut  listed   (13)    10 
Price  ceiling  established  at  retail,  whole- 
sale level   (13)    1 
Production    curtailed    to    essential    need, 

types  affected  noted   (12)    14 
Rationing:    OPA    to    handle.    Government 
agencies    requirements    first    (10)     19, 

(12)  14;  Effective  date  postponed  to 
April  20  (16)  11;  Blind-adapted  port- 
ables released  (23)  23;  Business  pur- 
chase includes  by  amendment  to  No. 
4  (23)  23;  Eligibles,  machines  released 
for,  listed,  Services,  etc.  (13)  10,  (16) 
11,  (23)  23;  Government  controlled 
private  plants  procedure  for  obtaining 
(16)  11;  Specially  built  machines,  pro- 
cedure for  obtaining  (23)  23 

Renting,  no  restriction  on  (11)  4,  (11)  18, 

(13)  11,  (19)  24,  (24)  30;  Used  ma- 
chines under  control,  rental  permitted, 
plan  outlined  (10)    19,   (11)    18 

Pawned,  can  be  returned,  further  pro- 
hibited (23)   23 

Rentals   (See  Rationing  above) 

Rubber  conservation  methods  listed  (25)  8 

Used,  price  ceilings  set  on  sale  and  rental 
(24)   30   (See  also  Rationing) 

Wide-carriage,  sales  and  distribution  sub- 
ject to  L-54-a  (13)   13 

U 

UNEMPLOYMENT  (See  Labor) 

UNIFORMS  (See  Clothing) 

UNITED  SERVICE  ORGANIZATIONS  (14)  32 

UNITED  STATES  HOUSING  AUTHORITY 
(See  Federal  Works  Agency) 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 
(See  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 
Co.) 

UPHOLSTERY   (See  Wool) 

UTILITIES  (See  also  Power)  Inventory  excess 
to  be  used  in  electric  extensions  to  hous- 
ing projects  (21)  23;  Extensions  to  proj- 
ects get  same  rating  as  projects  (26)  24; 
Priority  rating  for  repair  and  mainte- 
nance raised  to  A-2  and  A-5,  P-46  revised 
(13)  4;  Rate  increase  of  Bangor  Hydro- 
Electric  Co.  opposed  by  OPA  (26)  11; 
Street  light  extensions  to  be  discontinued 
except  where  needed  for  public  safety 
(19)   10 


VITAMIN  PILLS  (See  Health  and  Medical 
Matters) 

VACUUM  CLEANER  INDUSTRY:  Conversion 
100  percent  to  war  work  ordered  (14)  9; 
price  label  modified  to  less  than  maxi- 
mum price  permitted  (19)  22;  ceiling 
established  at  retail,  wholesale  level  (13) 
1;  Production  cut  25-40  percent  (2) 
8,  —  ends  April  30   (14)   9 

VANADIUM,  Melting  restricting  in  M-23  (26) 

VANIMAN,  R.  L.:  Auto  production  to  meet 
essential  needs  (19)  6 

VENDING  MACHINES,  Curtailment  of  met- 
als for  by  Priorities  Division  (2)   8 

VENEREAL.  DISEASES  (See  Health  and  Med- 
ical Matters) 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION   (1)    29 

VICTORY  GARDENS   (See  Civilian  Defense) 


VICTORY  MAGAZINE  (See  Review  of  the 
Week;  Home  Front;  Priority  Questions 
and  Answers;  Priority  Actions;  War  Ef- 
fort Indices;  Charts;  Cartoons;  Posters) 

VIOLATIONS  OF  PRICE  AND  PRIORITY 
ORDERS   (See  Compliance) 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS  (8)  29,  (15)  23,  (26)   12 

W 

WAGES   (See  Labor) 

WAGES  AND  HOURS  DIVISION  (See  Depart- 
ment of  Labor) 
WALTON,  FRANK:  Calls  for  increased  cotton 
mill   production    (3)    23;    Textile    equip- 
ment export  opposed   (1)  27 
"WAR  AGAINST  WASTE"    (2)    20 
WAR  BONDS   (See  Defense  Bonds) 
WAR   DEPARTMENT    (See   also   Automotive 
Industry — Rationing — Conversion;    Bed- 
ding; Clothing— Military;  Contract;  Cot- 
ton— Yarn — Duck;  Financing;  Fire-fight- 
ing Equipment;  Firearms;  Food;  Leather; 
Lumber;    Military  Equipment  and  Sup- 
plies;   Office   Equipment;    Plumbing   and 
Heating  Equipment;  Radio  Communica- 
tion;   Razors;    Refrigerators — Sales   ban; 
Typewriters — Rationing ) 
Airline  space  requisitioned  by  (5)   7 
Army  increase  since  Pearl  Harbor   (chart) 

(7)    1 
Air  Corps  (1)    30,   (4)    29,  (7)   25 
Chemical  Warfare,  Bureau  of  (10)  14,  (19) 

30 
Civilian  Defense    (1)    3,   (12)    30,    (11)    30, 

(21)   32 
Conservation    of   critical    materials   noted 

(3)  9,  (5)   17,  (9)   15 
Engineers'  Corps  (19)  30,  (14)   30,    (21)    19 
Medical  Corps   (1)    18,   (2)   31,   (3)   27,   (17) 

31,  (19)   30,  (24)   22 
Ordnance  Division  (1)   17,  (6)   6 
Quartermaster  Corps  (1)  16.  (2)  19,  (3)  22, 

(3)  9,  (3)  22,  (3)  25,  (5)   17,  (9)   30 
Pipeline  construction  opposed    (16)    26 
Relations  with  WPB  clarified  (4)  6,  (12)   17 
Stores,   canteens,   etc.,   exempt  from   price 
ceilings  until  July  1   (22)   15;  Sales  of 
apparel,    textiles    exempt    from    price 
regulations    (25)   24 
Used,  waste,  damaged  materials  sold  do  not 
fall  under  GMPR  (25)   24 
WAR   EFFORT   INDICES:    January   6    (1)    1, 
January    13    (2)     1,    January    20    (3)     1, 
January  27  (4)    1,  February  3  (5)   1,  Feb- 
ruary 10  (6)   1,  February  17  (7)  1.  Febru- 
ary 24   (8)    1.  March  3   (9)    1.  March   17 
(11)  32,  March  24  (12)  32.  March  31  (13) 
32,    April    7    (14)    32,    April    14    (15)    32, 
April  21   (16)    32,  April  28   (17)   32.  May 
5  (18)  32,  May  12  (19)  32,  May  19  (20)  32 
WAR  INFORMATION,  COMMITTEE  ON   (See 

Office  of  Facts  and  Figures)    (3)  3 
WAR    INFORMATION,    OFFICE    OF:    Estab- 
lished  by  Executive  order,  Elmer  Davis 
named  Chief  (25)    2 
WAR  LABOR  BOARD: 

ADMINISTRATIVE    MATTERS 

Created  by  Executive  order,  Davis  appointed 
chairman,  text  of  order,  Davis'  state- 
ment of  aims  (3)  14,  —  members 
named  (3)  15,  —  Policy  decision  made, 
resolution  adopted,  Mediation  Board's 
cases  taken  over  (3)   15 

Appointments  and  personnel  (3)  15,  (5) 
18.   (5)   21 

Employer  members  cast  first  union  mem- 
bership maintenance  votes  In  Ryan 
case   (25)   4 

Federal  Ship,  history  of  case,  portions  of 
opinion    (17)    10,   (19)    4 

General  Motors  first  wage  decision  since 
President's  stabilization  program  an- 
nouncement, details  (21)  5,  —  public 
hearing,  text  of  opinions  on  General 
Motor -UAW  dispute  (19)  4 

Jurisdictional  disputes  to  be  settled  by  labor 
members  (18)  21,  (22)  7,  —  referred  to 
NLRB  to  avoid  usurping  functions 
(24)   24 

Little  Steel,  highlights  of  findings,  excerpts 
from  reports  (26)   6 


WAR  LABOR  BOARD— Continued. 

Maintenance  of  membership:  Employer 
members  case  first  votes  of  In  Ryan 
case,  text  of  decision  (25)  4,  —  first 
important  decision  on  reached  in 
Walker-Turner  case  (15)  26.  —  "Pat- 
tern" on  revealed  in  4  cases  (23)  29; 
order  in  Harvester  case,  text  of  deci- 
sion (16)  17,  —  ordered  in  Federal  ship 
case,  history,  opinions  on  (17)  10, 
(19)  4 

Procedure:  Tentatively  outlined  (3)  15,  — 
rules  adopted,  text  in  full  (4)  22,  (4)  23 

Report  on  first  month's  activities  (8)  23 

Strengthened  by  Federal  Ship's  compliance 
with  maintenance  of  membership  deci- 
sion  (19)   4 

Strike  report  compares  days  lost  in  March 
and  April,  finds  decrease   (20)   30 

Wage  stabilization  duties,  outlined  in  Fair- 
child  decision  text  (24)  24 

Wage  stabilization  duties,  President  dele- 
gates to  (18)  21;  First  decision  after 
delegation  (21)  5;  Chase  Brass  and 
Copper  decision  on,  text  of  majority 
opinion  (22)  6;  Duties,  outlined  in 
Fairchild   decision  text    (24)    24 

CASES  CERTIFIED 

Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co.-United 
Electrical 'Radio  and  Machine  Workers 
of  America  (8)   23 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America-Aluminum 
Workers  of  America,  CIO  (5)  20,  (7)  16 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America-National  Associ- 
ation of  Die  Casting  Workers,  CIO  (13) 
14 

American  Can  Co.-Steel  Workers  Organizing 
Committee,  CIO  (8)  23 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Co.-Mine, 
Mill  and  Smelter  Workers,  CIO  (14)   16 

Arcade  Malleable  Iron  Inc.-Steel  Workers 
Organizing  Committee,  CIO  (18)   21 

Arkwright  Corporation-United  Textile 
Workers  of  America,  CIO  American 
Federation  of  Textile  Operators,  AFL 
(24)   24,  (25)   4 

Babcock  and  Wilcox  Co.-Babcock  and  Wil- 
cox Federal  Labor  Union,  AFL  (9)   18 

Bendix  Aviation  Corporation-United  Auto- 
mobile Workers,  CIO  (5)  20 

Berkshire  Fire  Spinning  Associates-Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Textile  Operatives- 
Textile  Workers  Union,  CIO  (5)  21,  (13) 
14 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  (See  Little  Steel) 

Bower  Roller  Bearing  Co.-United  Auto 
Workers,  CIO   (11)   28 

Breeze  Corporation,  Inc. — United  Automo- 
bile Workers,  CIO  (9)  19,  (23)  29,  (21) 
5 

Brown  and  Sharpe  Co.-International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists,  AFL  (23)   29 

Carolina  Transportation  Association-Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
AFL  (5)    20 

Central  Foundry  Co.-United  Steel  Workers 
of  America  ClO-Internal  Molders  and 
Foundry  Workers  Union,  AFL  (24)  24 

Central  States  Employers  Negotiating  Com- 
mittee—International Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  AFL  (1)  29,  (13)  14 

Chase  Brass  and  Copper  Co.-International 
Association  of  Machinists,  AFL  (10)  27, 
(15)   26,   (22)   6,  (23)   29 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.-International 
Association  of  Machinists.  AFL  (7)    17 

Columbus  and  Southern  Ohio  Electric  Co.- 
Transport  Workers'  Union,  CIO  (13)   14 

Connor  Lumber  and  Land  Co.-Interna- 
tional Woodworkers  of  America,   CIO 

(7)  17 

Connors,  W.  J„  Contracting  Co.  &  Great 
Lakes  Transit  Corporation  (25)   4 

Doyle  Machine  &  Tool  Corporation-Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists,  AFL 

(8)  23 

E-Z  Mills-International  Ladies  Garment 
Union,  AFL  (24)  24 
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East  Bay  Transit  and  Key  System-Amalga- 
mated Association  of  Street  Electric 
Railway  and  Motor  Coach  Employees 
of  America,  AFL  (13)   15,  (9)   19 

Employers'  Negotiating  Committee-Inter- 
national Woodworkers  of  America,  CIO 
(25)  4 

Fairchild  Engines  and  Airplane  Corpora- 
tion-United Automobile  Workers'  CIO 
(24)    23,   (24)    24 

Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.-In- 
dustrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Ship- 
building Workers  of  America,  CIO  (13) 
14,  (17)   10,  (18)   21,  (19)   4 

Federated  Fishing  Boats-Atlantic  Fisher- 
man's Union,  AFL  (7)  16,  (5)  20,  (14) 
16 

Food  Machinery  Corporation-International 
Brotherhood  of  Boiler  Makers,  Iron 
Shipbuilders  and  Helpers,  AFL  (14)   16 

General  Motors-United  Automobile  Work- 
ers of  America,  CIO  (6)  24,  (7)  17,  (9) 
18,  (19)  4.  5,  (21)  4 

General  Motors  Corporation-AFL  Building 
and  Construction  Trades-United  Elec- 
trical and  Radio  Machine  Workers,  CIO 
Jurisdictional  dispute   (22)   6 

Goodyear  Aircraft  Corporation-United  Au- 
tomobile Workers  CIO  (9)   19 

Hammond  and  Irving  Co.-International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists,  AFL  (2)  23 

Hathaway  Manufacturing  Co.-United  Tex- 
tile Workers  of  America,  AFL  (23)   29 

International  Harvester  Co.-Farm  Equip- 
ment Workers  Organizing  Committee, 
Cft),  United  Automobile  Workers.  CIO, 
AFL  (16)   17,  (12)   28,  (18)  21,  (19)  4 

Inland  Steel  Company  (See  Little  Steel) 

Johns-Manville  Products  Corporation-Rock 
Products  Workers  Union,  AFL   (2)    23 

Highway  Transport  Association-Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  (1) 
29,  (2)  23 

Kingston  Product  Corporation-United  Steel 
Workers  of  America,  CIO  and  Metal 
Polishers,  Buffers,  Platers  and  Helpers 
International  Union,  AFL,  Jurisdic- 
tional disputes  (22)   7 

Los  Angeles  Railway  Corporation-Amalga- 
mated Association  of  Street,  Electric 
Railway,  and  Motor  Coach  Employees 
of  America,  AFL,  Transport  Workers 
Union.  CIO,  and  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen  (4)  23,  (8)  22 

Libby-Owens-Ford  Glass  Co.-Federation  of 
Glass.  Ceramic  and  Silica  Sand  Work- 
ers of  America,  CIO  (12)   28 

Little  Steel-Steel  Workers  Organizing  Com- 
mittee CIO  (6)  24.  (8)  23,  (10)  27,  (12) 
28,  (14)    16,  (25)   4,  (26)   6-7 

Mack  Manufacturing  Corporation-Inter- 
national Union  of  United  Automobile, 
Aircraft  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  CIO  (22)  6 

Mack  Manufacturing  Co.-United  Automo- 
bile Workers,  CIO  (5)    20 

Marshall  Field  Co-Textile  Workers  Union, 
CIO  (10)  26 

Maytag  Co.-United  Electrical  Radio  and  Ma- 
chine Workers  of  America,  CIO  (5)   20 

Morse  Twist  and  Machine  Co.-United  Elec- 
trical. Radio  and  Machine  Workers,  CIO 
(10)  26 

Murray  Ohio  Manufacturing  Co.-United 
Auto  Workers,  CIO  (11)  28 

Newark,  Municipal  Government  of  State, 
County  and  Municipal  Workers,  CIO 
(9)   19,  (10)  26 

Nevada  Consolidated  Copper  Corporation- 
Metal  Trades  Department,  AFL  (23)  29 

Ohio  Brass  Co.-United  Electrical,  Radio  and 
Machine  Workers,  CIO   (9)    18 

Oliver  Farm  Equipment  Co.-United  Auto- 
mobile Workers.  CIO  (6)  24 

Oregon  Lumber  Industry  Joint  Wage 
Board-Sawmill  Workers.  AFL  (13)  14 

Park  Drop  Forge  Co.-United  Automobile 
Workers.  CIO  (10)   26 

Parker  Appliance  Co.-International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists,  International 
Molders  Union,  Pattern  Makers  League, 
AFL  (10)  26 
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Phelps  Dodge  Corporation-International 
Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter 
Workers,  CIO  (8)  22 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.-Federation  of 
Glass,  Ceramic  and  Silica  Sand  Work- 
ers of  America,  CIO  (12)  28 

Postal  Telegraph  Cable  Co-American  Com- 
munications Association.  CIO  (14)   16 

Pullman  Standard  Car  Manufacturing  Co- 
Steel  Workers'  Organizing  Committee, 
CIO;  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists, AFL;  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers,  AFL  (15)  27 

Republic  Steel  Corporation  (See  Little 
Steel) 

Robert  Jacob  Shipyard,  Inc.-Industrial 
Union  of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding 
Workers,  CIO   (6)   24 

Robins  Dry  Dock  and  Repair  Co-Industrial 
Union  of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding 
Workers.  CIO  (9)   19,  (23)  29 

Ryan  Aeronautical  Co.-United  Automobile 
Workers,  CIO  (25)  4 

St.  Louis  Smelting  and  Refining  Corpora- 
tion-International Union  of  Mine,  Mill 
and  Smelter  Workers,  CIO  (8)  22 

San  Francisco  Hotel  Employees-Hotel  and 
Restaurant  Employees,  AFL  (12)  28, 
(15)  26,  (23)  29 

Screw  Machine  Products  Co.-International 
Association  of  Machinists,  AFL  (9)  19, 
(10)  26 

Scott  Lumber  Co.-International  Wood- 
workers of  America,  CIO  (22)  6 

Spicer  Manufacturing  Corporation-United 
Automobile  Workers,  CIO,  Building 
and  Construction  Trades  Council,  AFL 
(8)   22 

Steel  Drop  Forge  Group-International  Die 
Sinkers  Conference  (8)  22,  (9)   19 

Thompson  Products  Co.-United  Automobile 
Workers,  CIO  (9)  19,  (10)  26 

Toledo,  Peoria  and  Western  Railroad.  Rail- 
road Brotherhoods  (9)  18.  (10)  26,  (11) 
28, (14)   16.  (15)  26,  (13)  24 

Tree  Fruits  Labor  Relations  Committee- 
International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters-Operating Engineers,  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Packers  and  Warehousemens 
Union,  AFL  (6)  24 

United  States  Lines  Co..  Masters,  Mates, 
and  Pilots.  AFL  (22)  6 

Universal  Carloading  and  Distributing  Co., 
National  Carloading  Corporation, 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks  (13)   14 

Virginia  Electric  and  Power  Co-Amalga- 
mated Association  of  Street  Electric 
Railway,  and  Motor  Bus  Employees  of 
America,  AFL  (12)  28 

Walker-Turner  Co.,  In-United  Electrical 
Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, CIO  (7)   17,  (15)  26,  (19J  4 

Western  Machine  Tool  Works-International 
Association  of  Machinists,  AFL  (4)  23, 
(5)  20 

Willamette  Valley  Lumber  Operators, 
Northwestern  Council  and  Willamette 
Valley  District  Council  of  the  Lumber 
and  Sawmill  Workers,  AFL  (13)   14 

Wolverine  Tube  Co.-United  Automobile 
Workers  of  America,  CIO  (5)   20 

Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Co.  (See  Little 
Steel) 
VAR   MANPOWER   COMMISSION    (See   also 
Labor) 

Created  by  Executive  order,  McNutt  named 
to  head,  duties  outlined   (16)    1 

Appointments  and  personnel  (23)  30,  (24) 
21,   (24)    22,   (25)    7,   (26)    4 

Directives  outline  tasks  of  various  Govern- 
ment agencies  in  mobilizing  manpower 
(21)  4,  (26)  4 

Duties  outlined  by  McNutt  (16)   1,  (17)  30 

Negro  Manpower  Service  set   (26)   4 

Policy  Committee  set  up,  duties  outlined 
(24)   22 

Program  outlined  (21)  4,  (26)  4 
WAR  POWERS  BILL:    First   (9)    21,  Second 
(14)   21,  (14)   32,  (15)   2 


WAR  PRODUCTION  BOARD  (Only  adminis- 
trative matters  are  carried  beneath.  Ac- 
tions are  carried  under  industry  or  ma- 
terial affected,  i.  e.,  priority  actions  are 
indexed  under  affected  industry.) 
Created  by  Executive  order,  Nelson  to  head 

(3)  1,  —  chart  shows  setup  of   (4)   5; 
Duties,   authority,   functions   outlined 

(4)  1,  4,  5,  6,   (12)   7,  —  described  in 
OEM  handbook   (25)    2 

Authority    to    audit    defense    contractors' 

books    (15)    2,  —  to   inspect  prioritv- 

affected  companies  upheld  by  Chicago 

court  (11)  15 

Appointments  and  personnel  (staff)   (4)  30, 

(11)    19,  (14)   32,  (23)    19 
Dollar-a-year  men,  list  examined,  regula- 
tions on  noted  (8)   26,  —  employment 
defended  by  Nelson  (5)  21 
Nonferrous  mining  industry   special  com- 
mittees  established   to   speed   produc- 
tion  (23)    17 
Field  Operations  (See  Industry  Operations, 

Division  of) 
Production  continuation  after  cut-off  date, 

policy  established  (23)    11 
Punitive  powers  to   be  used  when  needed 

Knowlson  says   (14)   32 
Relations   with   War  Department   clarified 

in  Nelson's  statement  (12)  17 
Civilian  Supply,  Division  of:  Set  up,  Hen- 
derson named  Chief  (4)  4;  Authority 
functions  and  responsibilities  of  Di- 
rector listed  (12)  7;  Appointments  and 
personnel  (5)  6,  (5)  24,  (6)  17,  (7)  11, 
(8)  14 
Food  Requirements  Committee  established, 

duties  personnel  outlined   (23)   4 
Industry  Operations.  Division  of  (See  also 
Priority  Regulations;  Industry  Commit- 
tees) 
Set  up,   duties   described   by  Nelson   in 
press    conference,    Knowlson    to    be 
Chief    (4)    4,    —    Sherwood    named 
executive   officer    (6)    11,   —   Amory 
named  deputy  Chief  (5)  4;  Authority, 
functions  and  responsibilities  of  Di- 
»  rector  listed  (12)  7,  (5)  4 

Automotive  Branch:  Duties  outlined  in 
press  conference,  authority  (4)  1-6; 
Appointments  and  Personnel   (4)    5, 

(4)  22,    (6)    11.    (8)    14.    (20)    21 
Conservation,  Bureau  of:    Special   proj- 
ects salvage  section  established,  field 
offices  to  be  set  up;  Appointment  and 
personnel   (12)    19,   (13)   27 

Field  Operations,  Bureau  of:  Set  up.  plan 
and  functions  explained  (6)  10,  (7) 
27;  Activities  increase,  13  regional 
offices,  powers  delegated  in  decen- 
tralization, policy  making  stays  in 
Washington  (20)  24;  Appointments 
and  personnel  (6)  10,  (13)  22,  (22)  19, 
(22)  25 

Finance,  Bureau  of:  Established,  pur- 
poses noted,  Nash  appointed  (14) 
15;  Names,  address  of  state  consult- 
ants listed   (20)   5 

Industry  Branches,  Bureau  of:  Appoint- 
ments  and  personnel    (4)    4,    (5)    4, 

(5)  8,    (11)    26,    (11)    29,    (11)     18, 

(12)  7,    (12)     11,    (12)    23.    (13)    19, 

(13)  28,  (15)  18,  (16)  22,  (19)  31. 
(20)  5,  (20)  11.  (21)  28,  (22)  29, 
(24)  13,  (25)  25;  Consultants  named 
to  help  Services  to  find  factories, 
break  bottlenecks  (18)  17,  —  branch 
reorganized  (11)  6;  Farm  machinery 
and  equipment  section  set  up  (16) 
29;  Food  Supply  Branch  set  up  (12) 
23;  Plumbing  and  Heating  Branch, 
Operations  Section  established  (23) 
11;  Tobacco  and  beverage  branch 
established   (13)   28 

Priority,  requisitioning  power  delegated 
to  Director  by  Nelson   (5)  4 

Priorities,  Bureau  c:  Appointments  and 
personnel  (3)  16,  (11)  16,  (9)  23, 
(9)  27,  (20)  24  (26)  18;  Foreign 
requirements  branch  (26)   18 

Rationing  authority  may  be  delegated 
to  OPA  (12)    6 
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Industry  Operations,  Division  of- — Cont. 
Rubber    and    Rubber    Products   Branch; 
Appointments  and  personnel  (5)  4, 
(14)   10 
Service  institution  branch  set,  functions, 

personnel  noted   (19)    12 
Transportation  Committee  named,  duties 
outlined  (22)  9 
Labor  Division:    Set  up,  Hillman  named 
head  (4)   4;  Authority,  functions  and 
responsibilities  of  Director  listed  (12) 
7;  Appointments  and  personnel  (1)  27, 
(1)   28,   (2)    23,   (6)    25,   (7)    29;   Ship- 
building stabilization  committee,  set- 
up, history  noted  (5)   18 
Labor  Production  Division:    Set  up,  Lund 
appointed    head    (18)    21.    CIO,    AFL 
members  named    (25)    7;   Policy  com- 
mittee   of   labor    representatives    ap- 
pointed (24)  21 
Legal  Division:    First  legal  suspension  for 

priority  violation  obtained  (7)  5 
Materials    Division:    Set-up,   Batt    named 
head   (4)   4;  Authority,  functions  and 
responsibilities  of  Director  listed  (12) 
7;  Appointments  and  personnel  (6)  14, 
(8)   4,  (8)   11,  (9)  29,  (10)   16,  (11)    13, 
(16)   24-25,  (20)  23,  (20)  24;-Iron  and 
steel  Branch,  reorganization  announced 
(8)   4 
Organizational  Planning,  Office  of,  Estab- 
lished, duties,  personnel   (20)    5 
Planning  Board:    Set-up,   duties  outlined 
in  Nelson's  press  conference   (4)    6,  — 
functions   outlined    (8)    26;    Appoint- 
ments and  personnel  (8)   26,  (14)   8 
Production  Division:   Set-up,  duties  noted 
by  Nelson  in  press  conference,  Harrison 
named  chief  (4)  4;  Appointments  and 
personnel  (6)   10,  (8)  27,  (10)   15,  (20) 
24;   Contract  Distribution,  field  offices 
opened,  total  now  117  (7)  27,  —  Func- 
tions of  Contract  Distribution  Division 
of   OPM   merged   with,   statements   of 
Harrison,  Odium   (4)    7;   Construction 
Bureau  formed,  functions,  duties  out- 
lined     (20)      24,  —  New     York     office 
opened,  setup  outlined  (23)   13 
Progress  Reporting  Division,  set-up,  duties 
noted  by  Nelson   in  press  conference, 
Stacy  May  to  head  (4)   4,  —  Daily  re- 
port system  revised  Irj  May  (6)  6  (See 
Progress  Reports) 
Purchases  Division:    Set-up,  duties  noted 
by   Nelson   in   press   conference,   Mac- 
Keachie   appointed   Chief    (4)    4;    Au- 
thority, functions  and  responsibilities 
of  Director  (12)  7 
Appointments  and  personnel  (1)   13,  (3) 
18,  (3)  22,  (4)  4,  (5)   28,  (7)   24,  (8) 
15,    (II)    21,    (12)    7,   (13)    7,    (15)    8, 
(23)   19 
Contract   Review   branch    being   set   up 
(7)  24;  Governmental  Requirements 
Bureau,  schools  section  se.t-up  (5)  28, 
—  prison   industries   section   set-up 
(15)   7 
Requirements  Committee:    Set-up,  duties 
outlined,  Batt  named  head  at  Nelson's 
press    conference     (4)     6;     Authority, 
function  and  responsibilities  of  Chair- 
man noted  (12)  7;  Appointments  and 
personnel  (8)  4 
Resources   Protection    Board,   duties,   per- 
sonnel listed  (23)  26 
WAR     SHIPPING     ADMINISTRATION     (See 
Shipping;      Petroleum     and     Petroleum 
Products — Conservation ) 
Appointments  and  personnel  (26)   15,  (25) 

29,  (24)  23 
Maritime  Labor  Relations  Division  set  up 

(25)  29 
Recruiting  organization  for  seamen  set  up 
(24)  23 
WAR  RELOCATION  AUTHORITY  (See  Aliens, 
Japanese-American  Citizens) 
Appointments  and  personnel  (25)   28 
WAR  RISK  INSURANCE  (See .Shipping) 
WAREHOUSING   (See  Transportation) 
WATCHES  (See  Jewelry) 


WATER  METERS,  Critical  materials  cut  (25) 
11 

WATER  SOFTENERS,  Manufacturer  cancels 
price  increase  (15)  6 

WASHERS  (See  Laundry  Equipment) 

WASTEPAPER  (See  Salvage) 

WAX:  Insect  and  vegetable,  price  stabiliza- 
tion discussions  initiated  (3)  13;  Paraf- 
fin, Netherlands  government  granted 
permission  to  sell  at  extra  cost  (19)  23,  — 
price  ceiling,  exporters  warned  against 
dealers  attempting  to  evade  (8)  13,  (17) 
8,  —  revision  of  ceiling  to  cover  packag- 
ing cost  suggested  (16)  7,  —  shipments 
of  sped  by  freight  equalization  provision 
in  No.  42  (5)   11 

WEIDLEIN,  DR.  E.  R.,  Synthetic  rubber  pro- 
duction can  be  half  of  scheduled  capacity 
by  1942,  pooling  of  patents,  resources 
urged   (3)   7 

WEINER,  JOSEPH  L.,  Changes  in  civilian  life 
caused  by  war  described  in  statement 
(24)   16 

WELDING  EQUIPMENT  (See  Machinery  and 
Equipment,  Industrial) 

WEST,"  DAN.  A. :  Conservation  of  tires,  trucks 
and  paper,  request  to  consumers  to  carry 
bundles  home  (3)  21;  Heating  equip- 
ment conversion  from  oil  to  coal,  sug- 
gestions noted  (16)  13:  Sugar,  consumers 
told  to  get  used  to  ration  now  (7)  13; 
Milk  price  action  of  Charleston,  West 
Virginia  consumers  approved  (1)  20 

WEYMOUTH,  GEORGE  T.,  Value  of  scrap 
metal  noted  (14)   27 

WHEELER,  LESLIE  A.,  Latin-American  sur- 
plus problems  noted,  war  needs  must 
come  first  in  imports  (9)  17 

"WHITE  METAL,"  Requisitioning  of  all 
stocks  under  way  (12)  9 

WICKARD.  CLAUDE  R.:  British  Food  Con- 
trol, letter  to  thanking  for  millionth  ton 
of  Lend-Lease  food  (1)  15;  Canning  pro- 
gram goals  announced  (1)  15;  Farm 
labor  shortage  may  be  more  acute  next 
week  (26)  28;  Farm  production  goals  re- 
vised after  Pearl  Harbor  (4)  26;  Farm 
output  not  in  perfect  accord  with  needs, 
better  crop  adjustment  sought  —  annual 
report  (5)  22;  Farm  women  perform  vital 
service  (24)  21;  Stabilization  of  cost  of 
living  and  inflation  prevention  to  be  aim 
in  administering  price  control  act,  says  in 
Joint  statement  with  Henderson  (6)  4; 
Sugar  production  foreseen  (6)  27 

WILSON,  CHARLES  E.:  Testimony  in  hearing 
on  General  Motors-CIO  dispute  before 
WLB  (19)   4-5 

WINDOWS,  METAL,  Production  cut  to  con- 
serve steel,  facilities  to  be  converted  to 
war  work  (13)  5 

WIRE;  Baling  discounts  must  be  reinstated 
amendment  to  No.  6  rules  (12)  26,  — 
farmers    and    others    urged    to    conserve 

(3)  29;  Electric,  price  exemptions  noted 
in  amendment  to  Price  Schedule  No.  82 
(12)  25:  Fence  and  post  sale  on  unrated 
orders  permitted  (22)  21;  Fine,  diamond 
die  industry's  development  in  year  noted 

(4)  29;  Stitching  and  bookbinding,  pri- 
ority rating  of  A-8  given  essential  uses, 
conservation  urged   (5)   9 

WOMEN  IN  THE  WAR:  Doctors,  Increased 
use  of  as  plant  physicians  urged  (16)  30; 
Farm  women  perform  vital  service — 
Wickard  (24)  21:  Industrial  labor,  auto 
Industry  needs — Kanzler  (8)  5,  —  Con- 
gress informed  of  plan  for  recruitment 
and  training  (6)  25,  —  4  million  must  be 
hired — McKelvey  (13)  15,  —  preparation 
outlined  by  Hillman  (5)  18;  Procedure  in 
hiring,  training  outlined  in  Labor  Divi- 
sion bulletin  (12)  29. , —  by  Paul  McNutt 
(19)  31,  —  survey  shows  80  percent  of 
war  Jobs  could  be  done  by,  booklet  re- 
leased (21)  4,  —  utilization  as  a  labor 
force  as  needed  promised  by  McNutt, 
registration  not  needed  at  present  (19) 
31,  —  Washington  Navy  Yard  to  employ 
those  with  scientific  training  (5)  18; 
Nurses  (2)  29;  (3)  29;  Pilots  in  Civil  Air 
Patrol   (5)   30 


WOOD   ALCOHOL    (See  Chemicals— Alcohol, 

Methyl ) 
WOODWARD,   REAR  ADMIRAL  CLARK  H.: 
Bomb    danger    to    industrial    areas    de- 
scribed,  calls   for   preparation    (15)    30; 
Reports  to  Landis  on  progress  of  Plant 
Protection  Schools  program  (15)  30 
WOODWORKING  EQUIPMENT  (See  Machin- 
ery and  Equipment,  Industrial) 
WOOD  PULP  (See  Paper) 
WOOL    (See    also    Labor;    Floor    Coverings, 
Clothing;   Salvage;    Containers — Bags) 

Burry,  price  control  shifted  to  No.  58  (24) 
26 

Civilian  use  cut  (1)  2,  (1)  10.  (9)  24,  (10) 
10;  Lower  qualities  and  mohair  made 
available  for  (9)  24;  Allocation  plan 
submitted  by  industry  committee, 
points  listed  (24)  24;  Service  rejects 
may  be  used  for  clothing,  blankets 
(26)  21 

Conservation:  Blending  and  mixing  experi- 
ments (6)  19,  (9)  24,  (7)  21,  (12)  11, 
(15)  6;  Necessity  for  noted  (1)  26; 
Knitting  programs  should  be  guided  by 
Red  Cross  to  avoid  waste  (5)  19;  Sub- 
stitution suggestions — carpet  wools 
(19)  20,  —  mohair  (9)  24,  —  other 
fabrics  (5)  16,  —  waste  (18),  13;  Vio- 
lator penalized  (17)  13  (See  also  Civil- 
ian use,  above;  Clothing;  Floor  Cover- 
ings) 

Prices:  Agents'  commission  on  domestic 
shorn  may  not  be  added  to  maximum 
(13)  22;  Ceilings  revised  to  conform 
with  Price  Control  Act  (6)  18,  — 
changed  (14)  27,  (26)  17;  Hardship 
cases  relieved,  procedure  (3)  23,  (19) 
20;  Maximum  set  on  all  stages  of  pro- 
duction to  facilitate  Army  bidding  (5) 
15,  (13)  23,  —  uniform  regulations  Im- 
posed, importance  of  as  cost  of  living 
factor  noted  (9)  10,  —  temporary, 
South  American  market  prices  adopted 
to  enable  acquisition  of  supplies  in 
time  to  bid  on  Army  contracts  (3)  23; 
Mixed  clothing  house  clips  under  raw 
wool  waste  provision  of  No.  12  (20)  13; 
Regulation  106  applies  only  to  clean, 
not  to  grease  wool,  misrepresentation 
scored    (11)    22 

Priority  order  clarified  as  to  meaning  of 
"related  fibers"  (5)  19,  (11)  12,  (15) 
29;  Violators  penalized  (17)  13;  (20)  26 

Pulling  rules  ordered  in  M-94  (12)  11 

Reserves  being  built  up,  conservation  meas- 
ures necessary  (1)   26 

Restrictions  on  new~do  not  affect  war 
orders  (12)  11 

Scrap,  olive  drab,  priority  reserves  for  mili- 
tary use  to  conserve  wool,  dye  (11)   11 

Shearlings :  "Freeze  made  permanent,  entire 
supply  for  Services  (8)9;  Price  ceilings 
lifted  (11)  10,  —  set  in  No.  141  high 
enough  to  encourage  production  (20) 
26;  Shearing  schedule  changed  to  sup- 
ply Services  (11)   10 

Sources  noted   (1)   26.    (9)    10 

Skins  exempt  from  GMPR   (24)   28 

Term  redefined  in  No.  58  (18)   12 

Use  of  new  wool  to  be  decided  by  WPB 
(6)    19 

Uniforms,  restrictions  on  new  use  lifted 
(11)   11 

Warehouses,  Boston  dealers  asked  not  to 
overcrowd,  by  ODT  (18)   2 

Waste,  price  ceiling  established  in  No.  12, 
importance  as  substitute  noted  (18) 
13,  —  amended  (21)   19 

Yarn:  Prices  adjusted  for  military  fabrics 

by  amendment  to  Schedule  No.  58  (4) 

19,    —    established    on    Army    grades, 

terms  explained  (4)  19 

WORK   PROJECTS   ADMINISTRATION    (See 

Federal  Works  Agency) 
WORK  CLOTHING   (See  Clothing) 

XYZ 

XYLOL  (See  Chemicals) 

YOUNGSTOWN  SHEET  AND  TUBE  CO.  (See 
Little  Steel) 
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YOUTH  PARTICIPATION  IN  WAR  EFFORT 

(See  Educational  Aspects) 
ZINC:  Allocation  control  established  on  me- 
tallic in  amendment  to  M-ll  (18)   15 
Conservation:  by  reduction  of  use  in  con- 
sumers' goods  (2)  8,  (8)  9,  (9)  22,  (I*) 
5.    (14)     5,    (14)    6,    (14)     7,    (23)     10, 
(25)   11 
Die  castings,  artillery  fuzes  uses  discussed, 

to  replace  aluminum  (6).  15 
Finish  allowed  on  plumbing  fixtures  (19)  27 
Import  ore  ban  lifted  (12)  8 


ZINC — Continued. 

Oxide,  25  percent  lead,  price  permitted  to 
rise  to  April,  1941  level  (25)  23 

Pool:  January  (1)  8,  February  (6)  8,  March 
(10)  9,  (14)  4,  (18)  15;  pool  arrange- 
ments established  in  M-ll-a  (18)  15 

Premiums  to  be  allowed  for  over-quotas 
production  (7)    14 

Prices:  Agreements  voluntary,  no  OPA  offi- 
cial action  taken  (17)  8;  Ceiling  on 
primary  slab  based  on  8.85  cents  per 
pound,  grades  established  (5)   14;  In- 


ZINC — Continued. 
Prices — Continued. 

crease  permitted  for  leaded    (14)    24; 

Schedule   amendment   announced    (6) 

20,  —  modified  (11)   19 
Production    increase    program    announced 

by  OPM  and  OPA  (3)8 
Products,  rolled,  price  ceiling  announced 

for  in  No.  24  (18)  15 
Sulphide    pigments,    pool    established    In 

M-128  (19)   11 
ZIPPERS  (See  Clothing — Fasteners) 
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MANPOWER 

National  labor  force,  Nov 53,300,000 

Unemployed,  Nov 3,900,  000 

Nonagrlcultural   workers,   Nov '40,  893,  000 

Percent  Increase  since  June  1940  13 

18  defense  Industries,  Oct »2,  750,  000 

'  Percent  Increase  since  June  1940  72 

FINANCE  {ln  muuona 

'June  131,0  to  latest  reporting  date      of  dollars) 

Authorized  program,  Dec.  16 *74,  507 

Obligations,   Nov.   80 47,  687 

Total  disbursements,  Dec.  15 •14,313 

PRODUCTION 

Paid  on  contracts.  June  1940- 

December  15,  1941 »$11,  337,000,  000 

Combat  vessels  In  November.  2 

Merchant  ships,  November..  11 
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CIVILIAN  DEFENSE 

A  great  reserve  of  civilian  pilots 
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January  6,  1942 


Review  of  the  Week 


America  prepared  last  week  to  give 
up  the  symbol  of  its  peacetime  prosper- 
ity— the  shiny  new  automobile.  The 
Supply  Priorities  and  Allocations  Board 
approved  a  program  to  stop  production 
of  passenger  cars  and  light  trucks  within 
a  few  weeks,  so  that  the  industry  may 
devote  all  its  energies  to  war  material. 
The  Office  of  Production  Management, 
to  prepare  for  rationing  of  the  few  hun- 
dred thousand  new  cars  that  will  be 
available,  forbade  all  sales  until  Janu- 
ary 15. 

Quick  conversion  planned 

At  the  same  time,  OPM  announced 
plans  for  the  speediest  possible  conver- 
sion of  the  automobile  industry  and 
others  as  well  from  civilian  to  war  work. 
The  Division  of  Contract  Distribution, 
moreover,  revealed  a  new  agreement 
with  the  Justice  Department's  Anti- 
Trust  Division  which  will  quicken  the 
pooling  of  smaller  companies  for  war 
production  by  permitting  Anti-Trust 
field  offices  to  give  legal  approval  to 
combinations. 

The  OPM  Labor  Division,  to  provide 
workers  for  the  coming  great  increase 
in  production,  prepared  to  train  labor 
for  war  work  at  an  accelerated  rate,  and 
enlarged  and  consolidated  its  machinery 
for  labor  supply  throughout  the  Nation. 

Tire  rationing  under  way 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
proceeding  with  the  tire  and  tube  ra- 
tioning plan  announced  the  previous 
week,  published  State  and  county  quotas 
based  largely  on  automobile  registra- 
tions; sent  full  instructions  to  the  local 
rationing  boards,  and  set  up  a  unit  to 
interpret  the  regulations.  OPA  also 
established  maximum  prices  for  tires  and 
tubes. 

Restrictions  on  tin 

Because  the  war  has  shut  off  Malayan 
tin,  which  normally  constitutes  more 
than  80  percent  of  our  supply,  the  OPM 
Priorities  Division  put  sweeping  restric- 
tions on  use  of  the  metal.    Tin  for  29 


items  will  be  forbidden  after  March  31, 
and  until  then  cut  50  percent  under  the 
corresponding  period  of  1940.  Tin  for 
all  other  uses  except  cans  is  now  cut  in 
half.  The  can  manufacturers'  advisory 
committee  presented  a  conservation  pro- 
gram for  OPM  to  consider. 

Wool  for  civilians  curtailed 

OPM  also  ordered  civilian  use  of  new 
wool  reduced  by  60  percent  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1942.  The  OPM  Labor  Divi- 
sion started  a  study  to  combat  any  un- 
employment which  might  result. 

Recognizing  the  demands  that  war  will 
make  on  the  Nation's  transportation  sys- 
tem, SPAB  authorized  OPM  to  grant  pri- 
orities and  other  help  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  36,000  freight  cars  and  a  number 
of  locomotives  in  February,  March,  and 
April. 

The  Priorities  Division  extended  for  3 
months  the  order  curtailing  the  use  of 
steel  for  office  furniture,  and  extended 
until  January  31  the  orders  governing 
aluminum  and  aluminum  scrap. 

Ceiling  on  stove  prices 

A  new  Priorities  Division  order  for- 
bade the  delivery  of  fats  and  oils  in  such 
amount  as  to  increase  the  receiver's  stock 
beyond  a  90-day  operating  supply. 
OPA,  however,  permitted  a  change  in  its 
ceiling  on  these  materials,  taking  Octo- 
ber 1  instead  of  November  26  as  a  base — 
because,  it  was  announced,  of  apparent 
congressional  policy  on  farm  products. 

Other  important  OPA  action  was  to 
put  ceilings  on  the  price  of  domestic 
stoves,  which  will  be  reduced  in  number 
by  a  recent  limitation  of  materials,  and 
on  wholesalers',  jobbers',  agents',  brok- 
ers', and  importers'  prices  of  rugs  and 
carpets,  which  will  be  curtailed  by  the 
OPM  limit  on  wool.  Manufacturers' 
prices  of  these  floor  coverings  were  per- 
mitted a  slight  rise  from  the  ceiling 
already  imposed. 

Action  on  cigarettes 

After  a  large  maker  of  cigarettes  re- 
fused to  withdraw  a  price  increase,  OPA 
imposed  maximum  levels  on  all  manu- 
facturers' prices   for  this   product.      If 


necessary,  Administrator  Henderson  said, 
the  ceiling  would  be  extended  to  cover 
wholesalers  and  retailers. 

Priority  aid  for  industry 

The  Priorities  Division  gave  help  to 
mines  and  makers  of  mining  machinery 
and  to  manufacturers  of  machine  tools; 
airplanes  and  airplane  and  radio  equip- 
ment; power-driven  industrial  lift 
trucks;  elevators,  escalators,  and  dumb- 
waiters for  war  orders;  and  parts  for 
furnaces  to  treat  metals.  A  British  re- 
finery for  aviation  gasoline  in  the  Carib- 
bean received  a  high  preference  rating 
for  necessary  materials. 

The  newly  formed  Civil  Air  Patrol, 
which  will  take  some  of  the  burden  off 
military  aviation,  was  offered  priority 
assistance  to  get  planes,  parts,  and  acces- 
sories. 

And  a  war  fashion  note:  OPM  has  sug- 
gested that  stockings  be  made  in  fewer 
shades. 

•    •    • 

CIVILIAN  USE  OF  WOOL 
CURTAILED  60  PERCENT 

With  a  wool  shortage  already  existing 
and  with  future  imports  threatened  by 
the  war,  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement on  January  3  issued  an  order 
restricting  total  consumption  of  wool  by 
any  manufacturer  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1942  to  80  percent  of  one-half  his  con- 
sumption of  new  wool  during  the  first 
half  of  1941. 

Exception  is  provided  for  a  manufac- 
turer who  devotes  his  entire  output  to 
military  requirements.  No  limit  is 
placed  on  his  wool  consumption,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  none  of  the  wool — 
not  even  1  percent  of  it — may  be  used 
for  civilian  production. 

The  amount  of  new  wool  available  for 
civilian  use  is  limited  under  the  order 
to  50  percent  of  tops  (long  staple  wool) 
on  the  worsted  system  and  to  40  percent 
of  scoured  wool  (wool  with  the  grease  re- 
moved) on  the  woolen  system.  Both  fig- 
ures are  maximum  and  may  be  consid- 
erably less,  depending  on  military 
requirements. 

The  use  of  carpet  wool  is  cut  to  50 
percent  and  the  use  of  wool  on  all  other 
systems  is  reduced  to  40  percent. 

(.An  earlier  story  appears  on  page  10.) 
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Automobile  sales  banned; 
SPAB  approves  stoppage  of 
production;  rationing  ahead 

A  temporary  ban  on  the  retail  sale, 
delivery,  purchase,  or  lease  of  new  pas- 
senger cars,  new  light  trucks,  and  new 
heavy  trucks  pending  development  of  a 
rationing  plan  was  imposed  January  2 
through  Limitation  Orders  issued  by 
Donald  Nelson,  director,  Priorities  Divi- 
sion, Office  of  Production  Management. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  announced 
that  the  Supply  Priorities  and  Alloca- 
tions Board  had  approved  a  program  for 
the  stopping  of  production  of  new  pas- 
senger cars  and  light  trucks  within  a  few 
weeks.  This  program  was  submitted  by 
the  Division  of  Civilian  Supply  and  the 
automotive,  transportation,  and  farm 
equipment  branch  of  OPM.  The  pro- 
gram was  to  be  discussed  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  automotive  industry  at 
a  meeting  January  5. 

Henderson  to  direct  rationing 

The  rationing  of  new  cars,  light  trucks, 
and  heavy  trucks  is  necessitated  by  the 
Impending  restrictions  on  production. 
The  rationing  plan  on  cars  and  trucks, 
as  in  the  case  of  new  tires  and  tubes, 
will  be  developed  and  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  under 
direction  of  Leon  Henderson,  adminis- 
trator. The  ban  on  sales  extends  to  Jan- 
uary 15  at  which  time  it  is  expected  that  a 
rationing  plan  will  have  been  developed. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  present  there 
are  more  than  450,000  passenger  cars  in 
dealers  stocks.  There  are  no  data  avail- 
able as  to  the  number  of  light  or  heavy 
trucks  held  by  dealers. 

Mortgage  sales  to  be  completed 

It  is  expected  that  under  the  rationing 
plan  purchase  of  new  passenger  cars  and 
light  trucks  will  be  limited  to  Govern- 
ment, Lend-Lease,  and  most  essential  ci- 
vilian users. 

Mr.  Nelson  said  that  an  amendment 
to  the  orders  will  be  issued  immediately 
permitting  the  completion  of  conditional 
sales,  chattel  mortgage,  and  similar  au- 
tomobile purchase  contracts  when  deliv- 
ery was  made  prior  to  January  1. 
Amendments  will  be  issued  also  to  permit 
repossession  of  cars  under  such  contracts 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  laws  gov- 
erning such  repossessions.  It  is  also 
probable  that  additional  amendments 
will  be  issued  to  cover  particular  hard- 
ship situations  which  may  develop. 


Maximum  prices  for  new  tires  and  tubes 
established  at  level  of  November  25 


Maximum  prices  which  may  be 
charged  at  retail  for  new  tires  and  tubes, 
exclusive  of  the  Federal  Excise  Tax,  are 
established  in  Price  Schedule  No.  63 
issued  December  31  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  according  to  announce- 
ment by  Leon  Henderson,  administrator. 

The  schedule,  which  was  issued  after 
consultation  by  OPA  with  both  tire  man- 
ufacturers and  representative  dealers, 
is  designed  to  stabilize  retail  prices  of 
new  tires  and  tubes  sold  under  terms  of 
the  rationing  plan  which  goes  into  effect 
January  5.  OPA  had  previously  pro- 
vided for  stabilization  of  wholesale  prices 
of  tires  and  tubes  through  informal  un- 
derstandings with  individual  tire  manu- 
facturers. Further  steps  will  be  taken 
as  required  when  wholesale  stocks,  which 
are  now  frozen,  are  released  for  sale. 

The  price  schedule  is  divided  into  two 
major  sections:  that  relating  to  manu- 
facturers' brands  and  that  relating  to 
private  brands  (brands  sold  by  mass  dis- 
tributors under  their  own  names.) 

Based  on  "standard"  list  prices 

The  part  of  the  schedule  relating  to 
manufacturers'  brands  is  based  on  the 
so-called  "standard"  list  prices  in  effect 
as  of  November  25,  1941.  These  were 
the  ones  published  by  most  manufactur- 
ers for  use  by  their  dealers.  So-called 
"inflated"  lists  which  have  been  used  in 
the  past  by  some  manufacturers  and 
which  were  offset  by  allowances  of 
greater  discounts  to  the  buyers  of  new 
tires  and  tubes  have  not  been  considered 
in  making  up  the  schedule.  Such  manu- 
facturers are  bringing  their  lists  down 
to  the  level  of  the  "standard"  lists.  Ac- 
tually, this  will  not  affect  the  prices  re- 
ceived by  dealers  since  it  was  customary 
for  those  selling  tires  produced  by  man- 
ufacturers using  inflated  lists  to  allow 
discount  sufficient  to  make  their  tires 
competitive  price-wise  with  those  of 
manufacturers  using  "standard"  lists. 

Manufacturers'  brand  prices  set  forth 
in  the  schedule  are  for  "first-line"  tires 
and  tubes.  Prices  of  higher  quality  tires 
and  tubes  or  of  second,  third  or  fourth 
line  tires  and  tubes  will  be  required  to 
bear  the  same  percentage  relationship 
to  first  line  prices  for  like  sizes  as  they 
bore  in  price  lists  in  effect  November  25, 
1941. 

Differential  for  private  brands 

The  same  arrangement  is  used  in  the 
section  relating  to  private  brand  tires 
with  the  exception   that  the  first-line 


prices  set  forth  in  the  schedule  are  uni- 
formly 10  percent  lower  than  the  manu- 
facturers' brand  prices.  This  is  in  accord 
with  the  usual  differential  which  has  ex- 
isted in  the  trade  between  manufactur- 
ers' and  private  brands.  However,  in  the 
case  of  private  brand  tubes  the  regular 
list  prices  used  by  sellers  of  such  tubes  is 
followed.  This  will  maintain  the  normal 
differential  between  manufacturers'  and 
private  brand  tubes. 

The  schedule  provides  that  on  and 
after  January  5,  1942  regardless  of  the 
terms  of  any  contract  of  sale  or  other 
commitment,  no  person  may  sell  tires  or 
tubes  at  prices  above  those  provided  in 
the  schedule. 

It  is  also  provided  that  every  person 
selling  new  tires  or  tubes  at  retail  shall 
keep  posted  in  his  establishment  a  price 
list  setting  forth  the  maximums  which 
may  be  charged  under  the  schedule. 
Copies  of  the  schedule  have  already  been 
distributed  to  manufacturers  for  prepa- 
ration of  such  price  lists.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  these  would  be  distributed 
to  dealers  by  January  5  when  both  the 
rationing  plan  and  the  price  schedule 
became  effective. 

If  used  tires  or  tubes  are  turned  in  on 
new  tire  or  tube  purchases  the  trade-in 
allowances  are  to  be  deducted  from  the 
maximum  prices.  The  Federal  Excise 
Tax  paid  on  any  tire  or  tube  may  be 
added  to  the  maximum  prices  estab- 
lished in  the  schedule. 

•  •    * 

TIRES  AND  RUBBER 

LOCAL  QUOTAS— how  they  were  es- 
tablished, page  6. 

RATIONING— interpretations,  page  7. 

SPARE  TIRES  banned  for  new  light 
trucks,  page  7. 

SOURCES— Synthesis  alone  offers 
large  quantities  in  near  future  to  replace 
imports,  page  25. 

ALLOCATION  applied  to  all  types  of 
synthetic  rubber,  page  32. 

•  •    • 

AWAIT  WARDEN'S  WORD 

Civilians  should  not  seek  to  buy  equip- 
ment providing  protection  against  air 
raids  until  directed  to  do  so  by  the  air 
raid  wardens  in  the  areas  where  they 
reside,  it  was  announced  January  3  after 
a  conference  among  OCD,  OPM,  and 
War  Department  officials. 


•    VICTORY    • 
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CIVILIAN  SUPPLY  .  .  . 

Auto  rationing  on  same  lines  as  tires, 
but  needs  harder  to  meet— Henderson 


Rationing  of  automobiles  probably 
will  be  on  the  same  general  lines  as  that 
of  tires,  Civilian  Supply  Director  Hen- 
derson told  a  press  conference  January 
2.  With  a  stock  pile  of  some  650,000  new 
cars,  however,  it  will  be  harder  to  meet 
the  essential  needs,  he  said,  than  in  the 
case  of  tires.    Excerpts  follow: 

Mr.  Henderson.  The  space  situation  is 
a  universal  one  as  far  as  the  automobile 
companies  are  concerned,  so  we  have  a 
space  consideration.  Keeping  in  mind 
that  we  had  this  inventory,  this  space, 
we  had  two  really  main  questions  as  to 
what  would  be  done  about  automobile 
production.  One  was  whether  or  not 
any  substantial  amount  of  material 
would  be  needed  for  the  collection  and 
winding  up  of  this  passenger  car  pro- 
duction. There  is  only  one  item  that 
is  of  any  great  significance  and  that  is 
rubber,  of  course. 

No  interference  with  conversion 

The  second  one  was  whether  or  not 
the  making  of  cars  in  January  or  Feb- 
ruary would  interfere  with  the  conver- 
sion plans — would  interfere  with  mili- 
tary production.  I  have  canvassed  the 
OPM  staff  and  SPAB.  SPAB  includes, 
of  course,  the  Army  and  Navy,  as  to 
whether  or  not  production  in  January 
of  a  certain  number  of  cars  would  inter- 
fere with  Army  orders,  and  the  answer 
is  unanimously  "No." 

The  military  vehicles  program  which 
has  been  considerably  expedited  in  the 
passing  of  the  Third  Deficiency  Bill,  I 
think  about  two-thirds  of  that  is  just 
about  placed.  That  is  a  program  which 
really  cannot  get  into  production  until 
March,  probably  April.  When  the  pro- 
gram was  scheduled  the  absolutely  best 
date  for  that  was  sometime  in  March. 

Now,  we  have  not  fixed  upon  an  exact 
amount  for  cars  nor  an  exact  date  on 
which  they  must  be  completed.  We  have 
left  that  for  discussion  with  the  com- 
panies, the  industry  branch,  and  the  in- 
dustry committee  on  Monday  (January 
5) — some  of  the  details — but  I  think  that 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  it  will  not  be  in  ex- 
cess of  200,000,  and  in  a  few  weeks,  pos- 
sibly around  January  31,  will  be  the  time 
when  the  program  will  have  to  be  com- 
pleted. In  general  we  intend  to  follow 
through  on  the  same  mechanism  as  the 
tire  rationing,  but  it  is  obvious  that  if 


these  are  all  the  cars  that  are  going  to  be 
made,  we  have  to  look  a  little  more  ex- 
tensively into  what  is  likely  to  be  an 
acute  emergent  demand  several  months 
hence  before  we  can  make  up  our  minds. 

Harder  to  meet  demands 

The  easiest  thing  would  be  to  run  them 
all  out  and  sell  them,  but  we  are  study- 
ing the  demands  and  I'd  like  to  empha- 
size that  there  is  no  possibility,  with  say 
450,000  cars  which  is  a  maximum  in  the 
hands  of  dealers  or  which  were  frozen  by 
last  night's  order,  and  the  200,000,  of 
meeting  even  the  first  two  or  three  clas- 
sifications we  had  on  tires.  That  would 
be  my  impression. 

The  fellows  that  have  the  most  diffi- 
culty financially  of  course  are  the  poor 
dealers.  We  started  right  away  with 
the  finance  companies  as  to  what  the 
situation  was  and  what  could  be  done  in 
the  way  of  carrying  them.  I  think  we 
will  give  assurance  very  soon  to  a  dealer 
that  the  automobile  is  going  to  be  sold 
and  we  will  probably  work  out  some 
method  of  financing  that  will  take  care 
of  him. 

A  break  for  dealers? 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  dealer  a  break  on 
these  cars  that  are  to  be  still  made? 

A.  The  dealer  usually  has  a  floor  plan 
as  you  know,  and  he  is  going  to  be 
anxious  as  to  when  he  is  going  to  get  out 
of  that — whether  we  are  going  to  hold 
these  cars  on  his  floor  for  2  years  and 
make  him  carry  them  or  not.  Obviously, 
we  are  not,  but  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  200,000  cars,  or  that  a  lot  of  them  will 
pass  into  the  dealers'  hands,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  location  of  your  assemblying 
units  and  partly  because  there  is  no  stor- 
age space  at  the  automobile  companies. 

Q.  Mr.  Henderson,  the  argument  has 
been  made  that  the  automobile  industry 
won't  convert  until  it  is  absolutely  wound 
up  and  it  had  notice  served  on  it  by  you 
last  August  that  it  is  going  to  be,  yet  you 
say  now  there  will  not  be  work  for  those 
machines  even  if  they  are  idle  as  of 
January. 

A.  There  is  not "Work  that  can 

come  in  on  January,"  that  is  what  I  said. 

Now,  the  meeting  that  will  be  held 
Monday — we  have  been  holding  meetings 
as  to  what  can  be  put  in  there — I  mean, 
looking  at  the  last  deficiency  bill,  what 


was  available  there  and  looking  at  what 
is  ahead,  what  might  be  done,  so  there 
isn't  a  problem  of  conflict  there  on  con- 
version, but  on  this  thing  there  will  be 
a  terminal  date — a  terminal  date  in 
which  passenger  car  production  is  out 
of  the  picture. 

No  conflict  on  assembly  lines 

Q.  Yes,  but  wouldn't  the  earlier  setting 
of  that  terminal  date  mean  earlier  war 
production? 

A.  No.  That  is  not  what  it  would 
mean.  My  guess  is,  suppose  we  cut  off 
right  now  and  let  that  stuff  stay  there, 
I  think  we'd  have  a  tremendous  economic 
loss.  We  would  lose  about  $30,000,000 
worth  of  wages,  by  the  way,  that  would 
be  involved  in  putting  these  automobiles 
together,  but  we  will  not  have  on  these 
particular  facilities — these  assembly 
lines  a  conflict. 

Q.  This  is  largely  an  assembly  propo- 
sition? 

A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  How  much  new  production  will  be 
required  to  make  these  200,000  cars? 

A.  Very  little.  The  only  new  produc- 
tion that  would  come  might  come  from 
trying  to  get  a  fair  averaging  on  a  quota 
basis.  I  think  I  am  glad  you  brought  this 
up.  We  will  need  some  rubber  and  we 
will  need  about  35,000  pounds  of  valve 
steel,  that  is,  in  the  way  of  material. 

Q.  When  this  pool  of  650,000  cars,  as- 
sumed by  this,  are  all  used  and  you  need 
a  new  pool  of  cars,  then  you  will  begin 
to  commandeer,  is  that  right? 

A.  I  don't  know.  That  is  the  question 
I  tried  to  get  off  the  hot  spot  before.  I 
think  it  is  bad  enough  to  have  to  freeze 
things  without  having  to  go  out  and  com- 
mandeer them. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  a  future  prospect,  isn't 
it? 

A.  That  is  one  of  a  good  many. 

A  "small  plant"  for  autos? 

Q.  Has  SPAB  considered  the  idea  of 
concentrating  the  automobile  industry  in 
one  or  two  plants? 

A.  Not  SPAB,  no.  That  had  never 
gotten  to  SPAB.  It  had  been  considered 
by  the  fact  I  expect  that  the  Civilian 
Supply  Division  had  done  more  work  on 
what  had  been  the' experience  on  con- 
centration of  industry  abroad  than  any 
other  group. 

Q.  Had  you  rejected  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing perhaps  a  small  plant? 

A.  No;  we  haven't  rejected  It  at  all. 

Q.  There  is  still  a  possibility? 

A.  I  think  so. 
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PRODUCTION... 

OPM  officials  announce  steps  to  double 
current  production  rate,  convert 
peacetime  facilities  to  war  work 


The  Office  of  Production  Management 
announced  January  4  it  was  taking  steps 
to  meet  the  increased  requirements  of 
the  war  program  by  speeding  up  produc- 
tion in  existing  arms  plants  all  along 
the  line  and  by  converting  additional 
industrial  facilities  from  peacetime  to 
war  work  on  a  large  scale. 

Steps  to  speed  up  production 

William  S.  Knudsen,  Director  Gen- 
eral, and  Sidney  Hillman,  Associate  Di- 
rector General,  said  the  problem  of  more 
than  doubling  the  current  production 
rate  as  quickly  as  possible  was  being 
approached  along  these  lines: 

1.  Converting  additional  facilities  of  the 
durable  goods  industries  from  peacetime 
production  to  weapons  of  war. 

2.  Getting  more  of  the  existing  arms  plants 
to  work  160  hours  a  week,  "farm  out"  jobs 
or  parts  of  jobs  that  they  cannot  do 
promptly,  and  increase  their  output  in  other 
ways. 

3.  Shifting  more  of  the  capacity  of  con- 
sumer goods  Industries  like  textiles  and  food 
products  from  civilian  to  military  use.  By 
and  large,  this  does  not  involve  conversion 
of  facilities. 

4.  Expansion  of  all  types  of  training  for 
workers  in  war  industries. 

To  meet  with  industries 

To  see  whether  manufacturers  of 
power  shovels  and  construction  machin- 
ery can  turn  out  tanks,  officials  of  OPM 
and  other  Government  agencies  were  to 
meet  informally  with  producers  in  this 
field  on  January  4. 

This  informal  meeting  was  to  be  the 
first  of  a  series  of  conferences  with  dif- 
ferent" industries. 

The  next  was  to  be  a  meeting  of  the 
Automotive  Defense  Industry  Advisory 
Committee  on  January  5.  Telegrams 
sent  by  OPM  to  members  of  this  com- 
mittee said  the  meeting  was  called  pri- 
marily to  discuss  means  "of  spreading 
war  orders,  converting  facilities,  devel- 
oping subcontracting  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, and  assuring  efficient  and  speedy 
production  throughout  the  industry." 
Both  automobile  managementand  labor 
were  to  be  represented  at  this  conference. 

Meetings  of  additional  industry  com- 
mittees are  being  planned,  and  commit- 
tees will  be  organized  for  some  addi- 
tional industries  to  work  with  the  OPM, 
the  armed  services,  and  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  on  conversion  and  other 
problems. 


Members  of  the  rubber  industry,  whose 
total  production  was  ordered  curtailed 
about  53  percent  after  the  flow  of  rub- 
ber from  the  East  Indies  was  interrupted 
by  the  outbreak  of  war,  are  conferring 
individually  with  OPM  engineers  and 
other  officials  to  offset  curtailed  civilian 
production  by  increased  war  work.  Ap- 
proximately 37  l/s  percent  of  the  indus- 
try's present  output  is  for  war,  and  its 
nonmilitary  output  is  composed  chiefly  of 
truck  tires  necessary  to  maintain  vital 
transportation. 

Military  production  by  the  industry  has 
been  scheduled  to  rise  beginning  in  Janu- 
ary, until  in  June  it  reaches  about  50 
percent  of  the  total.  Many  of  the  small 
companies  in  the  industry  are  currently 
converting  to  the  manufacture  of  gas 
masks,  and  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense 
is  seeking  funds  with  which  to  order 
50,000,000  masks  for  civilians  in  areas 
near  the  coasts. 

Other  industries  surveyed 

Possibilities  of  placing  additional  war 
orders  with  manufacturers  of  farm  equip- 
ment are  being  explored,  but  this  field 
is  limited  by  the  demand  for  farm  equip- 
ment to  maintain  food  supplies. 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  nearing 
completion  of  a  survey  of  the  facilities 
of  that  industry  suitable  for  war  work. 
This  survey,  which  is  being  made  by  the 
industry  itself,  is  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
OPM  as  soon  as  it  is  completed. 

Another  field  in  which  additional  con- 
versions are  under  study  is  industrial  and 
office  machinery. 

Still  another  involves  electrical  appli- 
ances and  consumer  durable  goods. 

OPM  officials  have  had  exploratory  dis- 
cussions with  manufacturers  of  cooking 
appliances  and  domestic  refrigerators,  re- 
garding the  advisability  of  concentrating 
civilian  production  in  some  plants  and 
freeing  the  remainder  for  conversion  to 
war  work. 

Manufacturers  of  radio  tubes  are  try- 
ing to  find  substitute  materials  with 
which  to  maintain  civilian  production 
until  expected  increases  in  military  re- 
quirements are  definitely  known. 

Speed  production  in  existing  arms  plants 

Through  group  meetings  and  confer- 
ences with  individual  manufacturers,  im- 


mediate increases  in  war  production  are 
being  sought  in  existing  arms  plants. 

In  the  machine-tool  industry,  for  ex- 
ample, some  manufacturers  are  now 
working  160  hours  a  week  while  others 
are  considerably  short  of  that  goal.  The 
latter  are  being  urged  to  man  their  ma- 
chines to  the  maximum,  leaving  them 
idle  only  long  enough  for  necessary  main- 
tenance and  repairs.  Machine-tool  man- 
ufacturers are  also  being  asked  to  enlist 
facilities  of  other  industries,  under  sub- 
contracts, when  they  can  speed  up  pro- 
duction by  doing  so. 

Similar  steps  to  speed  up  production  are 
being  taken  in  the  greatly  expanded  air- 
craft and  ship-building  industries,  and 
in  factories  already  making  tanks,  guns, 
and  ammunition. 

Shift  production  in  consumer  goods 

In  the  field  of  consumer  goods,  further 
shifts  from  production  for  civilian  use 
to  military  use  are  in  prospect.  Items  in- 
volved, for  example,  are  cotton  duck  for 
uniforms,  drill  for  lining,  and  osnaburg 
(a  loosely-woven  cloth)  for  sandbags. 

It  also  is  planned  to  convert  some  ad- 
ditional plants  in  industries  turning  out 
small  metal  items.  Such  capacity  can  be 
used  in  manufacturing  equipage — that  is, 
a  soldier's  individual  equipment,  such  as 
mess  kits,  helmets,  and  bayonets. 

In  addition,  many  plants  are  expected 
to  devcte  the  major  part,  if  not  all  of  their 
capacity,  to  the  manufacture  of  field 
equipment.  For  example,  a  plant  that 
formerly  made  kitchen  ranges  for  the 
home  will  now  make  tent  stoves  and  field 
bakeries. 

Some  shifting  of  output  in  the  food 
canning  industry  is  contemplated,  mainly 
because  of  the  shortage  of  tin  for  cans. 
For  instance,  canners  of  luxury  items 
will  be  asked  to  switch  over  the  major 
part  of  their  plants  to  Army  rations  and 
foods  needed  by  America's  allies. 

The  container  industry  is  another 
where  the  war's  impact  will  be  felt  in- 
creasingly. For  instance  more  plants 
formerly  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
folding  boxes  for  civilian  use  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  manufacture  of  boxes  for 
small  ammunition. 

Expand  all  types  of  labor  training 

The  OPM  is  also  planning  to  expand 
all  types  of  labor  training,  emphasizing 
the  necessity  of  meeting  current  short- 
ages in  war  industries.  In  addition,  the 
need  is  foreseen  of  greatly  expanding 
training  of  workers  in  rural  areas. 
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PRICE  ADMINISTRATION  .  .  . 


Division  of  tires  among  States,  counties 
based  mainly  on  registration  of  vehicles 


Quotas  by  States  and  counties  of  new 
tires  and  tubes  for  which  local  rationing 
boards  can  issue  purchase  certificates 
during  January  were  announced  Janu- 
ary 1  by  OPA  Administrator  Henderson. 

The  quotas  are  designed  to  fulfill  es- 
sential needs  of  operators  of  vehicles  on 
the  eligible  classifications  list.  This  list, 
in  general,  covers  vehicles  whose  con- 
tinued operation  is  required  to  maintain 
the  public  health  and  safety,  buses  with 
a  capacity  of  10  or  more  passengers,  and 
necessary  truck  operations. 

The  quotas  are  broken  down  by  States 
and  then  by  counties  within  the  States 
on  the  basis,  primarily,  of  registrations 
in  each  county  and  State  of  trucks  and 
buses,  and  of  passenger  cars  and  light 
trucks  in  the  eligible  classifications. 

The  total  January  quotas  for  the  48 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Hawaii  are  as  follows: 

Passenger  cars,  motorcycles,  and  light 
trucks— tires,  114,191;  tubes,  95,580. 

Trucks  "and  buses — tires,  242,783; 
tubes,  202.966. 

Tires  used  less  in  January 

In  making  the  announcement  Mr. 
Henderson  stated: 

"These  quotas  are  believed  to  be  ade- 
quate to  maintain  operations  of  vehicles 
in  the  eligible  classifications  during  the 
month  of  January.  Tire  sales  are  ordi- 
narily at  a  low  level  during  that  month 
because  of  the  fact  that  climatic  condi- 
tions reduce  not  only  the  use  of  vehicles 
but  also  the  wear  on  tires  on  vehicles 
which  are  driven  in  January.  I  hope 
that  quotas  for  later  months  will  reflect 
the  greater  use  of  vehicles  and  greater 
wear  on  tires  in  other  months  of  the 
year.  Just  how  many  tires  can  be  made 
available,  however,  will  depend  in  part 
on  developments  in  military  require- 
ments which  must  be  met  out  of  our 
present  stockpile  of  crude  rubber  and 
the  period  over  which  both  military  and 
civilian  consumption  of  that  stockpile 
must  be  spread." 

Farm  outlook  good 

The  administrator  also  pointed  out 
that  the  situation  as  far  as  tractors  and 
farm  implements  equipped  with  rubber 
tires  are  concerned,  is  reasonably  good. 


Tires  in  such  use  have  unusually  long 
life,  he  said,  and  most  of  them  are  not 
very  old  now  since  the  sale  of  tires  for 
such  purposes  is  a  relatively  new  devel- 
opment. 

Furthermore,  he  pointed  out,  farmers 
are  within  the  eligible  classification  to 
the  extent  that  they  need  tires  for  farm 
tractors  or  other  farm  implements  ex- 
cepting automobiles  and  trucks.  They 
can  secure  tires  if  needed  for  trucks  used 
in  moving  farm  products  and  foods  to 
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State 


Alabama _ ._ 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii.. 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa _ 

Kansas 

Kentucky  __ 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota... 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York. 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico.. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah. 

Vermont 

Virginia.  .^ 

Washington.. 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Passenger  cars, 

motoi  cycles, 

and  light 

trucks 


Tire 
quota 


2,906 

33 

704 

i.  isa 

8,995 
1,125 
1,306 

210 

572 
4,4)68 
4,140 

209 

448 
5,320 
2,717 
2,174 
2,083 
1,600 
2,833 

534 
1,239 
2,669 
3,  985 
1,811 
1,901 
3,525 

515 
1,125 

210 

353 
2,717 

658 
7,427 
2,871 

438 
5,053 
2,474 
1,  543 
6,207 

142 

496 
1,441 

486 
2,088 
12,  530 

534 

257 
1,  745 
1,487 
1,  049 
1,764 

248 


Tube 
quota 


Grand  total....  114, 191     95,580   242,783 


2,432 

28 

589 

969 

7,529 

942 

1,  093 

176 

479 

3,403 

3,466 

175 

376 

4,453 

2,274 

1,819 

1,748 

1,  340 

2,372 

447 

1,  037 

2,234 

3,336 

1,516 

1,641 

2,951 

431 

942 

176 

295 

2,274 

551 

6,216 

2,403 

367 

4,229 

2,071 

1,294 

5,  195 

119 

415 

1,206 

407 

1,748 

10,  488 

447 

215 

1,460 

1,  245 

878 

1,476 

207 


Trucks  and 
buses 


Tire 
quota 


3,680 
72 
1,426 
2,346 
18,  669 
2,596 
3,014 

484 
1,350 
7,840 
7,980 

495 
1,034 
12,  655 
6,413 
5,  130 
4,232 
3,  172 
3,588 
1,232 
2,925 
6,160 
9,  196 
4,180 
3,780 
6,739 
1,188 
2,  655 

484 

814 

6,413 

1,334 

17,  527 

5,819 

1,012 

11,  925 

5,014 

3,209 

14,647 

312 
1,170 
2,921 
1,143 
4,232 
24.  150 
1,260 

594 
4,118 
3,432 
2,475 
4,070 

572 


Tube 
quota 


3,076 
60 
1,192 
1,961 
15,607 
2,170 
2,520 

405 
1,129 
6,554 
6,671 

414 

864 
10, 496 
5, 361 
4,289 
3,358 
2,652 
3,000 
1,030 
2.445 
5,150 
7,688 
3,494 
3,160 
6,634 

993 
2,220 

405 

681 
6,361 
1,115 
14,  653 
4,865 

846 
9,969 
4,  192 
2,683 
12,  245 

261 

978 
2,442 

959 

3,538 

20,189 

1,  053 

497 
3,442 
2,809 
2, 869 
3,403 

478 


202, 966 


markets  if  they  are  not  used  in  trans- 
porting such  commodities  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  for  personal,  family,  or 
household  use. 

How  quotas  were  developed 

The  quotas  were  developed  separately 
for  passenger  car,  motorcycle,  and  light 
truck  sizes;  and  for  truck  and  bus  sizes 
of  tires  and  tubes,  largely  on  the  basis  of 
industry  and  Government  data. 

In  each  case  estimates  were  first  made 
of  the  number  of  tires  required,  during 
one  year  for  vehicles  in  the  eligible  clas- 
sification. This  was  broken  down  as  be- 
tween new  and  retreaded  tires. 

The  total  of  new  and  retreated  tires 
was  divided  by  12  to  give  average  monthly 
requirements.  From  this  figure  was  de- 
ducted the  number  of  retreaded  tires 
which  it  is  believed  can  be  provided  in 
January  to  give  the  number  of  new  tires 
required.  This  figure  was  then  adjusted 
by  a  seasonal  factor  based  on  the  indus- 
try's experience  as  to  the  share  of  its 
total  annual  sales  which  normally  come 
in  January.  The  resulting  figure  was  the 
national  quota  of  tires  which  could  be 
sold  in  January. 

From  this  was  subtracted  2  percent 
of  the  total  to  form  the  national  reserve 
stock.  The  balance  remaining  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  States  and  posses- 
sions on  the  basis  of  industry  data  as  to 
sales  in  each  of  these  areas  in  January 
for  recent  years.  These  figures  became 
the  total  which  could  be  distributed  in 
each  State  or  territory  in  January. 

Eight  percent  of  these  States'  totals 
were  then  deducted  to  form  the  State 
reserves.  This  balance  was  the  total 
for  which  purchase  certificates  can  be 
issued  by  the  local  rationing  boards  in 
each  State  or  territory. 

This  total  was  then  broken  down  as 
between  counties  in  each  State  accord- 
ing to  the  ratio  of  registrations  in  each 
county  to  total  State  registrations. 

Local  climatic  conditions  considered 

The  results  are  county  quotas  which 
reflect  not  only  registrations  of  vehicles 
(divided  between  passenger  cars,  motor- 
cycles, and  light  trucks  on  the  one  hand 
and  trucks  and  buses  on  the  other)  but 
also  geographic  differences  reflecting 
various  climatic  conditions  which  prevail 
throughout  the  country  during  January. 

The  2  percent  national  reserve  set 
aside  in  developing  the  quotas  will  be  for 
a  pool  to  be  used  by  OPA  in  making  ad- 
justments as  between  the  States  and  pos- 
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sessions.  The  8  percent  State  reserves 
form  pools  to  be  administered  by  the 
State  tire  rationing  administrators  in 
making  adjustments  as  between  counties 
in  any  State.  In  counties  where  there  is 
more  than  one  board  the  local  tire  ra- 
tioning administrator,  if  one  has  been 
appointed,  shall  allot  the  county  quota  to 
the  different  local  boards  in  the  county. 
If  no  local  rationing  administrator  has 
been  appointed,  the  State  rationing  ad- 
ministrator shall  make  allotments  as 
between  different  boards  in  one  county. 

Weekly  limits  imposed 

In  issuing  certificates  local  boards  are 
limited  to  25  percent  of  their  monthly 
quota  during  the  first  7  days  of  the 
month;  to  an  additional  25  percent  in 
the  next  7  days;  an  additional  25  per- 
cent in  the  next  7  days;  and  the  remain- 
ing 25  percent  in  the  balance  of  the 
month.  No  local  board  can  issue  pur- 
chase certificates  for  more  tires  than  are 
covered  by  its  monthly  quota.  The 
quotas  are  valid  only  for  the  month  for 
which  they  are  set  and  unused  portions 
of  any  quota  do  not  carry  over  to  the 
ensuing  month.  Hence,  quotas  for  en- 
suing months  will  be  announced  by  OPA 
on  the  20th  of  the  preceding  month. 

In  order  to  secure  a  new  tire  or  tube 
under  the  quotas  the  purchaser  must  fill 
out  an  application  which  must  be  cer- 
tified to  by  an  inspector  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  tire  or  tube  being  replaced. 
This  application  must  then  be  taken  to 
a  local  rationing  board  which,  if  the  pur- 
chaser can  show  that  he  falls  within  the 
eligible  classifications,  can  issue  a  cer- 
tificate for  purchase.  This  must  then 
be  taken  to  a  tire  dealer  from  whom  the 
tire  or  tube  may  be  purchased. 

¥    *    * 

TIRE  RATIONING  REGULATIONS 
ISSUED  IN  DETAIL 

Text  of  the  regulations  governing  the 
rationing  program  for  new  tires  and 
tubes  effective  January  5,  1941,  was  is- 
sued December  31  by  OPA  Administrator 
Henderson. 

The  regulations  were  being  distributed 
to  local  rationing  boards  in  every  county. 

The  tire  rationing  regulations  explain 
in  detail  how  the  program  will  be  carried 
out.  Each  classification  of  eligible  buy- 
ers is  analyzed  in  detail  and  rules  are  laid 
down  for  guidance  of  the  local  boards  in 
determining  which  vehicle  operators  fall 
within  each  classification. 

The  forms  which  must  be  used  by  eli- 
gible buyers  are  included. 


New  OPA  unit  to  interpret  regulations 
covering  rationing  of  tires  and  tubes 


A  unit  has  been  established  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Price  Administration  to  make  in- 
terpretations of  the  regulations  issued  in 
connection  with  the  tire  and  tube  ra- 
tioning program,  Administrator  Hen- 
derson announced  January  1. 

As  interpretations  are  made,  they  will 
be  sent  immediately  to  all  local  tire  ra- 
tioning boards  through  State  Defense 
Councils. 

Interpretations  made  so  far 

Following  are  the  interpretations,  in 
question  and  answer  form,  made  thus  far 
of  the  rationing  regulations  issued  De- 
cember 31.  (The  small  letters  in  par- 
entheses are  guides  to  the  particular 
parts  of  the  sections  of  the  regulations 
referred  to.) 

Section  101.  (Definitions.) 

(f)  Q.  Are  seconds  of  new  tires  or  tubes 
"new"  tires  or  tubes? 

A.  Yes. 

(m)  Q.  Are  bicycle  tires  within  the  scope 
of  the  Rationing  Regulations? 

A.  No. 

Section  401.  (Eligibility  to  Purchase  or 
Transfer  New  Tires  or  Tubes.) 

(a)  Q.  Can  an  interstate  common  carrier 
which  has  delivered  to,  and  deposited  with 
various  tire  service  stations  along  its  route 
a  supply  of  its  own  tires  bearing  its  own 
brand  to  be  used  to  service  its  own  trucks 
under  a  service  contract  with  the  local 
agency  obtain  such  tires  from  the  local  sta- 
tion? 

A.  This  depends  upon  whether  the  re- 
lease of  tires  amounts  to  a  delivery  or  trans- 
fer within  the  contemplation  of  the  order. 
Opinion  reserved  for  written  submission  of 
facts. 

(a)  Q.  Can  tires  in  possession  of  seller  on 
which  full  payment  has  been  made  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  purchaser? 

A.  No. 

Down  payment  makes  no  difference 

(a)  Q.  Can  tires  on  which  a  down  pay- 
ment has  been  made  but  which  are  still 
in  the  possession  of  the  seller  be  delivered  to 
the  purchaser? 

A.  No. 

(a)  Q.  Can  tires  now  owned  and  in  pos- 
session of  a  fleet  operator  be  transferred 
from  one  of  his  fleet  garages  to  another? 
From  truck  to  truck? 

A.  Yes. 

(a)  Q.  Can  tire  dealers  exchange  white 
wall  tires  owned  by  them  for  black  wall . 
tires  owned  by  automobile  dealers? 

A.  No. 

Local  boards  can't  add  to  "eligibles" 

Section  404.  (Eligible  Vehicles.) 
(a)   Q.  Have  the  local  boards  any  discre- 
tion in  extending  the  list  of  eligible  classes? 
A.  No. 

(a)  Q.  To  whom  must  one  apply  for  modi- 
fication in  the  list? 

A.  Leon  Henderson,  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration, Washington,  D.  C. 

(b)  Q.  Is  a  hearse  an  eligible  vehicle? 

A.  No.  In  emergencies,  ambulances,  which 
are  on  the  eligible  list,  may  be  used  as 
hearses. 


(e)  (1)  Q.  Is  a  truck  used  to  deliver  coal 
to  both  the  manufacturers  and  private  con- 
sumers entitled  to  tires? 

A.  Yes. 

(e)  (1)  Q.  Does  the  exception  in  section 
404  (e)  (9)  relating  to  deliveries  to  ultimate 
consumer  prohibit  the  delivery  of  coal  to  an 
ultimate  consumer? 

A.  No. 

(e)  (3)  Q.  Are  trucks  used  to  repair  tele- 
graph lines  eligible  vehicles? 

A.  Yes. 

(e)  (3)  Q.  Are  passenger  cars  used  to  re- 
pair telegraph  lines  eligible  vehicles? 

A.  No. 

(e)  (3)  Q.  Are  cars  used  to  render  com- 
mercial service  to  telegraph  offices  eligible 
vehicles? 

A.  No. 

(e)  (3)  Q.  Are  cars  used  to  deliver  tele- 
grams in  rural  areas  eligible  vehicles? 

A.  No. 

(e)  (8)  Q.  Are  passenger  cars  used  by 
traveling  purchasers  of  scrap  iron  entitled 
to  tires? 

A.  No. 

Wholesale  grocers'  trucks  get  tires 

(e)  (9)  Q.  Are  wholesale  grocers'  trucks, 
used  to  make  deliveries  to  retailers,  eligible 
vehicles? 

A.  Yes. 

(e)  (9)  Q.  Are  passenger  cars  used  by 
wholesale  grocers  to  make  deliveries  or  to  so- 
licit sales  eligible  vehicles? 

A.  No. 

(e)  (9)  Q.  Are  wholesale  grocers'  trucks 
used  for  sales  and  for  solicitation  of  sales 
and  for  deliveries  eligible  vehicles? 

A.  Only  when  the  deliveries  and  solicita- 
tions coincide.  Trucks  cannot  be  used  as 
salesmen's  vehicles. 

(e)  (9)  Q.  Are  trucks  used  by  newspapers 
to  make  deliveries  of  newspapers  in  whole- 
sale lots  to  news  dealers  eligible  vehicles? 

A.  Yes. 

(e)  (9)  Q.  Are  trucks  used  for  the  delivery 
of  single  papers  to  homes  in  rural  areas  eli- 
gible vehicles? 

A.  No. 

(e)  (9)  Q.  Are  trucks  used  for  retail  deliv- 
eries of  heavy  goods,  e.  g.  furniture,  eligible 
vehicles? 

A.  No. 

*     *     • 


SPARE  TIRES  BANNED 
FOR  NEW  LIGHT  TRUCKS 

An  order  prohibiting  producers,  deal- 
ers, or  any  other  person  from  equipping, 
selling,  shipping,  or  delivering  new  light 
motor  trucks  with  any  spare  or  extra 
tires  was  issued  December  31  by  Priorities 
Director  Nelson. 

A  light  truck  is  defined  as  of  less  than 
IY2  tons.  The  order  is  effective  imme- 
diately. It  is  similar  to  one  issued  De- 
cember 21  banning  sale  or  delivery  by 
dealers  as  well  as  manufacturers  of  new 
passenger  cars  equipped  with  more  than 
four  new  tires. 

The  order  represents  a  further  step 
in  the  effort  to  conserve  rubber,  vitally 
needed  in  the  countiy's  huge  war  effort. 
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Tin  use  except  for  cans  cut  50  percent; 
banned  for  29  items  after  March  31 


Sweeping  and  rigid  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  tin,  except  in  cans  and  contain- 
ers, were  announced  December  31  by 
Priorities  Director  Nelson. 

Twenty-nine  items  for  which  tin  can- 
not be  used  after  March  31,  1942,  are 
listed  in  Conservation  Order  M-43-a. 
Consumption  of  tin  in  the  items  speci- 
fied between  January  1  and  March  31, 
1942,  is  limited  to  50  percent  of  the 
amount  used  in  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod of  1940. 

No  restriction  is  placed  upon  the  use 
of  tin  for  cans  and  containers  other 
than  those  already  in  force.  A  conser- 
vation order  to  be  issued  shortly  will 
limit  the  production  and  use  of  cans  and 
containers. 

All  others  must  cut  use 

All  manufacturers  using  tin,  except 
for  containers  and  for  the  uses  listed  in 
the  order,  must  limit  their  consumption 
in  any  calendar  quarter,  starting  Janu- 
ary 1,  to  50  percent  of  the  amount  used 
in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1940. 

Exceptions  to  the  order,  to  the  extent 
that  substitutes  are  impractical,  are 
items  produced  on  ratings  of  A-l-j  or 
higher,  items  produced  for  certain  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  or  to  comply  with 
underwriter  or  other  safety  regulations. 

The  order  covers  tin,  tin  alloys  and 
scrap,  with  the  exception  of  tin  in  type- 
metal  for  re-use  in  the  printing  and  pub- 
lishing trades. 

Advertising  and  toys  lead  list 

The  list  of  prohibited  articles  includes 
foil.  This  provision  is  expected  to  re- 
sult in  the  formal  revocation  of  Order 
L-25.  which  was  due  to  become  effective 
January  15,  1942. 

Other  items  on  the  prohibited  list  are:; 
advertising  specialties,  toys,  art  objects, 
automobile  body  solder,  band  and  musi- 
cal instruments,  beverage  dispensing 
units,  Britannia  metal,  buckles,  certain 
building  supplies,  buttons,  chimes  and 
bells,  emblems  and  insignia,  eyelets,  fas- 
teners, household  furnishings,  jewelry, 
novelties  and  souvenirs,  ornaments  and 
fittings,  pewter,  decorative  plating,  deco- 
rative powder,  refrigerator  trays,  seals 
and  labels,  slot,  game,  and  vending  ma- 


chines, tin-coated  paper,   tin  oxide  in 
enamelware,  and  white  metal. 

80  percent  from  Malaya 

Reason  for  the  order  is  the  stoppage 
of  shipments  from  British  Malaya, 
source  of  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
United  States  normal  tin  consumption 
of  100,000  tons  a  year.  No  other  source 
can  supply  more  than  a  part  of  our 
needs.  Tin-lined  cans,  17  billion  of 
which  were  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try in  1940,  consume  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  our  yearly  supply. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  order  will 
eliminate  a  potential  demand  for  15,000 
tons  of  tin  in  1942. 

+    •    • 

ZINC  POOL  INCREASED 

An  increase  of  2  percent  in  the  January 
zinc  pool  and  resumption  of  the  zinc 
oxide  pool  were  announced  December  31 
by  the  director  of  Priorities. 

Producers  will  be  required  to  set  aside 
an  amount  equal  to  31  percent  of  their 
October  production  of  metallic  zinc  for 
allocation  by  the  director  of  Priorities 
in  January.  This  is  expected  to  approx- 
imate 23,000  short  tons. 

The  January  zinc  oxide  pool  will  be  10 
percent,  based  on  October.  There  was 
no  zinc  oxide  restriction  in  December,  as 
a  surplus  had  been  piled  up  in  the  pool 
since  its  inception  last  July.  This  now 
has  been  used  up. 

No  zinc  dust  will  be  set  aside  in 
January. 

•    •    • 

LEAD  POOL  UNCHANGED 

The  January  lead  pool  will  remain  un- 
changed at  15  percent  of  November  pro- 
duction, it  was  announced  December  31 
by  the  Director  of  Priorities. 

Producers  are  required  to  set  aside  this 
amount  for  allocation,  which  is  expected 
to  aggregate  6,500  to  7,000  tons.  Lead 
remaining  in  the  pool  after  allocation  is 
added  to  the  Government  stock  pile. 

The  lead  pool  has  been  fixed  at  15 
percent  for  the  past  several  months  under 
the  provision  of  General  Preference 
Order  M-38. 


Can  makers'  group  submits 

plan  to  cut  use  of  tin 

from  36,950  tons  to  28,750 

Ways  of  reducing  the  quantity  of  tin 
used  by  can  manufacturers  were  dis- 
cussed December  29  at  an  all-day  meet- 
ing of  the  conservation  subcommittee  of 
the  can  manufacturers'  industry  advisory 
committee  with  OPM  officials. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  full  committee  on 
December  16,  OPM  asked  the  committee 
to  study  the  tin  conservation  problem 
and  to  submit  recommendations.  The 
conservation  subcommittee  December  29 
submitted  a  program  providing  for  a  re- 
duction of  tin  used  by  the  industry  from 
36,950  tons  in  1941  to  31,900  tons  in  1942 
and  28,750  tons  in  1943.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, the  quantity  of  tin  available  for 
packers'  cans  would  be  reduced  from 
28,000  tons  in  1941  to  26,400  tons  in  1942 
and  24,300  tons  in  1943.  Tin  for  general 
line  cans  (beer  cans,  oil  cans,  etc.)  would 
be  reduced  from  8,950  tons  in  1941  to 
5,500  tons  in  1942  and  4,450  tons  in  1943. 

Allocations  urged 

The  recommendation  also  calls  for  an 
allocation  of  3,260  tons  of  tin  a  month 
to  the  industry  for  the  first  8  months  of 
1942,  and  1,575  tons  a  month  for  the  re- 
maining 4  months. 

Thetf  ommittee's  proposal  would  elim- 
inate the  use  of  tin  for  tobacco  containers 
and  make  substantial  reductions  in  the 
use  of  tin  for  containers  for  coffee,  short- 
ening, paint,  and  personal  products  such 
as  talcum  powder. 

Warned  of  probable  cut 

Representatives  of  the  OPM  steel 
branch  warned  that  the  amount  of  steel 
plate  allocated  to  the  can  industry  may 
be  cut.  So  far  the  can  manufacturing 
industry  has  not  been  affected. 

J.  R.  Taylor,  OPM  presiding  officer,  dis- 
cussed with  members  of  the  industry  the 
probable  elimination  of  tin  cans  for  cer- 
tain products  and  sharp  reduction  in  the 
use  of  tin  for  containers  for  still  other 
products. 

No  action  was  taken  at  the  meeting,  in 
keeping  with  OPM's  policy  that  industry 
advisory  committees  make  recommenda- 
tions for  OPM's  consideration  but  do  not 
establish  policy.  A  final  decision  on  what 
is  to  be  done  will  now  be  worked  out  by 
the  OPM. 
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Order  curtailing  steel  in 
manufacture  of  metal  office 
furniture  extended  3  months 

A  3-month  extension  until  March  31, 
1942,  of  Limitation  Order  L-13,  curtail- 
ing the  use  of  steel  in  the  manufacture 
of  metal  office  furniture,  has  been  or- 
dered by  Priorities  Director  Nelson. 

The  same  average  monthly  reduction 
that  was  applied  during  the  first  4 
months  of  the  program — 40  percent  be- 
low the  monthly  average  of  steel  used 
In  the  12  months  ended  June  30,  1941 — 
was  ordered  during  January,  February, 
and  March. 

Save  100,000  tons  of  steel  a  year 

The  program  contemplates  savings  of 
approximately  100,000  tons  of  steel  a 
year  for  war  industries.  Wood  is  an 
easily  obtainable  substitute  for  many 
of  the  items  produced  by  the  industry, 
especially  desks,  chairs,  and  storage  cab- 
inets. 

Some  changes  were  made  in  the  orig- 
inal order,  principally  the  addition  of 
a  provision  granting  some  relief  to  man- 
ufacturers who  receive  contracts  from 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  certain  other  war 
agencies,  allied  governments,  and  Lend- 
Lease  agencies.  Under  this  provision, 
steel  quotas  in  any  month  can  be  ex- 
ceeded to  fill  such  orders,  provided 
quotas  in  the  following  month  are  re- 
duced correspondingly.  No  manufac- 
turer, however,  will  be  compelled  to 
make  more  than  a  50  percent  reduc- 
tion in  such  cases. 

Some  products  shifted,  others  added 

Products  affected  by  the  curtailment 
were  shifted  in  some  instances  under  the 
new  order,  and  some  products  were 
added.  Metal  lockers  were  moved  up 
from  group  2  to  group  1,  in  which  more 
steel  will  be  available  for  their  output, 
because  of  their  essentiality  in  war  in- 
dustry plants.  Stenographic  or  posture- 
type  office  chairs  containing  metal  were 
added  to  group  1.  Metal  shelving  was 
removed  from  group  3  and  placed  in 
group  1,  because  of  the  purpose  it  serves 
in  industrial  work. 


Deliveries  of  1,800  fats  and  oils  limited; 
mustn't  raise  stock  above  90-day  supply 


Tonnage 
consumed — 
Year  ending 

June  30, 
1941 

Percent  curtailment 
(January-March) 

Class  0/ 
manufacturers 

Product 

Group 
I 

Group 
II 

Group 
III 

Class  A 

12,000-up 
3,  000-up 
0-3,000 

30 
20 
10 

45 
35 
26 

60 

Class  B 

CO 

Class  C 

40 

The  Office  of  Production  Management 
acted  December  30  to  conserve  the  sup- 
ply and  direct  the  distribution  of  fats 
and  oils,  imports  of  which  have  been  af- 
fected by  the  war  in  the  Pacific. 

Some  1,800  different  kinds  of  fats  and 
oils  are  affected  by  an  order  issued  by  the 
OPM  Priorities  Division  prohibiting  de- 
livery of  these  products  to  manufactur- 
ers or  processors  in  such  quantity  that 
recipients  would  have  more  than  a  90 
days'  operating  supply. 

Operating  supply  in  the  aggregate 

Operating  supply  is  based  on  the  man- 
ufacturer's rate  of  operations  during  the 
30  days  immediately  preceding  issuance 
of  the  order,  or  his  rate  during  the  cor- 
responding month  the  year  before,  or  the 
average  of  his  monthly  rate  of  opera- 
tions during  1941,  whichever  of  the  three 
is  the  highest.  The  highest  of  the  three 
is  then  multiplied  by  three  to  give  the 
amount  of  a  90  days'  operating  supply 
permitted  under  the  order.  Operating 
supply  applies  to  fats  and  oils  in  the  ag- 
gregate and  not  to  a  separate  90-day 
supply  of  each  known  fat  and  oil. 

Oi!s  and  fats  affected 

Some  of  the  best  known  of  the  oils 
and  fats  affected  by  the  order  are  raw 
material  lard  (not  as  finally  processed 
for  home  consumption),  cottonseed  oil, 
tung  oil,  linseed  oil,  soybean  oil,  coconut 
oil,  palm  oil,  olive  oil,  fish  and  mineral 
oils,  fish  liver  oil,  and  castor  oil. 

Fats  and  oils  are  defined  in  the  order 
as  meaning  "all  of  the  raw,  crude  and  re- 
fined fats  and  oils,  their  byproducts  and 
derivatives,  and  greases,  except  'essential' 
oils,  mineral  oils,  and  butter." 

"Essential"  oils  excluded  cover  a  large 
group  among  which  are  the  following: 
lemon,  orange,  camphor,  citronella,  clove, 
dill,  eucalyptus,  lime,  mustard,  penny- 
royal, peppermint,  pimento,  and  winter- 
green. 

Other  exemptions  from  order 

Also  exempted  from  the  order  are  sales 
of  fats  and  oil  products  in  the  finished 
form,  sales  of  refined  edible  fats  and  oils 
(except  olive  oil)  through  wholesale  and 
retail  channels  and  directly  to  the  bak- 
ing, restaurant,  hotel,  and  other  cooking 
trades,  and  sales  of  lards  destined  for 
human  consumption  without  further 
processing. 


Soaps  and  paints  are  large  users  of  the 
products  affected  by  the  order. 

Normally  675,000,000  pounds  of  coco- 
nut oil  are  imported  into  this  country 
annually  from  the  Far  East.  Imports  of 
palm  and  tung  oil  are  also  large.  The 
order  applies  to  oils  other  than  those  im- 
ported from  the  Far  East  because  oils  are 
largely  interchangeable  and  limiting 
only  their  delivery  would  shift  the  de- 
mand from  those  oils  to  domestic  and 
available  imported  oils,  causing  a  short- 
age of  the  latter  groups. 

The  order  is  effective  at  once  and  will 
expire  at  the  close  of  business  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1942. 

•  *    • 

Exact  obedience  to  copper  order 
is  necessary,  Nelson  warns 

Manufacturers  of  copper  and  copper 
alloy  articles  must  adhere  exactly  to  the 
provisions  of  Copper  Conservation  Or- 
der M-9-c  which  went  into  effect  Janu- 
ary 1,  Donald  M.  Nelson,  director  of 
Priorities,  said  last  week. 

"For  the  few  who  do  not,  the  penalties 
provided  will  be  invoked  immediately." 

The  order,  as  amended  December  8, 
permits  manufacture  of  copper  articles 
until  March  31,  1942,  provided  the  ma- 
terial was  on  hand  December  1,  1941, 
and  was  in  such  form  or  stage  of  fabrica- 
tion that  it  could  not  be  used  for  other 
purposes. 

•  *    * 

Aluminum,  aluminum  scrap 
priority  orders  extended 

Priority  orders  covering  aluminum  and 
aluminum  scrap  have  been  extended  one 
month  to  January  31,  1942,  by  the  Di- 
rector of  Priorities. 

Two  new  supplementary  orders,  which 
will  be  designated  M-l-d  and  M-l-e,  are 
now  in  course  of  preparation,  and  when 
issued  will  revise  existing  controls  over 
production  and  distribution  of  aluminum. 

The  extension  of  General  Prefer- 
ence Order  M-l,  Supplementary  Orders 
M-l-a  and  M-l-c,  and  Preference  Rating 
Order  P-12  will  maintain  the  existing 
controls  over  aluminum  until  the  new 
orders  are  issued. 

Order  M-l-b  was  previously  revoked. 
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Plan  to  cut  wool  for  civilians  in  half 
announced  by  OPM  textile  branch 


A  plan  for  a  wool  conservation  pro- 
gram to  be  put  into  effect  soon  by  the 
Office  of  Production  Management  was 
explained  before  the  woolen  and  worsted 
manufacturers  industry  advisory  com- 
mittee December  30  by  R.  R.  Guthrie, 
chief  of  the  OPM  textiles,  clothing  and 
equipage  branch. 

Program  being  worked  out 

Mr.  Guthrie  stated  that  OPM  is  work- 
ing out  a  program,  to  be  embodied  in  an 
allocation  order,  which  would  restrict 
the  use  of  new  wool  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  woolen  and  worsted  materials  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1942  to  80  percent 
of  the  rate  prevailing  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1941. 

More  liberal  than  at  first  expected 

The  80  percent  production  to  be  al- 
lowed under  the  proposed  order  would 
include  both  military  and  nonmilitary 
uses.  Military  requirements,  which  will 
be  much  larger  than  they  were  during 
the  first  half  of  last  year,  would  be  met 
in  full,  whether  or  not  they  amount  to 
more  than  80  percent.  What  remains, 
up  to  the  80  percent  allocation  for  both 
uses,  would  be  available  for  nonmilitary 
or  civilian  orders.  Production  over  80 
percent  would  be  permitted  under  the 
order  on  condition  that  the  entire  out- 
put of  such  a  mill  is  for  military  orders 
and  none  of  it — not  even  a  fraction  of 
one  percent — for  civilian  uses. 

Mr.  Guthrie  said  that  the  program  is 
more  liberal  than  was  thought  possible 
when  the  committee  met  two  weeks  ago 
but  he  gave  no  assurance  that  it  could 
be  continued  beyond  the  three  months 
for  which  it  runs. 

"There  are  so  many  uncertainties  re- 
garding wool  deliveries,  that  it  would  be 
unfair  to  lead  any  of  you  to  believe  that 
this  liberal  allocation  can  continue 
throughout  the  year,"  Mr.  Guthrie  said. 
"In  fact,  there  is  a  very  strong  possi- 
bility that  it  won't  continue." 

4  nonmilitary  categories 

The  program  outlined  by  Mr.  Guthrie 
divides  the  use  of  wool  for  nonmilitary 
requirements  into  four  categories,  as 
follows: 

1.  Manufacturers  of  worsteds  would 
be  cut  to  50  percent  of  their  last  year's 
use  of  wool  for  a  similar  period. 

2.  Manufacturers  of  woolens  would 
be  cut  to  40  percent.    They  are  given 


less  wool  than  worsted  manufactur- 
ers because  they  can  mix  new  wool 
with  reworked  wool,  reused  wool,  and 
waste  from  manufacturing  processes. 

3.  Manufacturers  of  floor  coverings 
would  be  limited  to  50  percent  of  the 
carpet  wool  they  used  during  the  same 
period  last  year. 

4.  All  other  manufacturing  systems 
using  wool  would  be  cut  to  40  percent 
of  the  amount  of  wool  they  used  dur- 
ing the  similar  period  last  year. 

Some  larger  companies  foresee  hardship 

Some  members  of  the  industry  advi- 
sory committee,  especially  those  repre- 
senting the  larger  companies,  said  the 
program  would  work  a  hardship  on  those 
mills  which  had  accepted  large  Govern- 
ment contracts,  as  under  the  80  percent 
total  limitation  not  much  would  be  left 
for  civilian  orders. 

Mr.  Guthrie  said  the  program  was  de- 
signed primarily  to  conserve  wool.  It 
was  also  designed  to  spread  work  among 
the  entire  industry,  so  that  employees 
in  all  the  mills  would  have  employment 
and  all  the  plants  would  be  able  to  re- 
main in  operation  even  on  a  curtailed 
basis. 

•    •    • 

WOOLEN  COMMITTEE 

The  membership  of  the  woolen  and 
worsted  manufacturers  industry  advisory 
committee  was  announced  December  29 
by  the  OPM  Bureau  of  Industry  Advisory 
Committees. 

It  follows: 

Arthur  Besse,  386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  A.  C.  Wellman.  Nichols  and  Co.,  Fed- 
eral Street,  Boston.  Mass.;  M.  L.  Hobbs,  Ar- 
lington Mills  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass.;  Lewis  A. 
Hird,  Samuel  Hird  and  Sons,  Garfield,  N.  J.; 
Col.  Millard  L.  Brown,  Continental  Mills, 
Philadelphia;  Thurmond  Chatham,  Chatham 
Mfg.  Co.,  Elkln,  N.  C;  H.  A.  Dinwiddie,  Char- 
lottesville Woolen  Mills,  Charlottesville,  Va.; 
W.  G.  Northup,  Jr.,  North  Star  Woolen  Mill 
Co.,  Minneapolis;  Moses  Pendleton,  American 
Woolen  Co.,  225  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Thomas  E.  Prendergast,  W.  H.  Prender- 
gast  Mills,  Inc.,  Bridgeton,  R.  I.;  Frank  Payan, 
French  Worsted  Co.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.;  H.  J. 
Walter,  Uxbrldge  Worsted  Co.,  Uxbridge, 
Mass ;  C.  F.  H.  Johnson,  Botany  Worsted 
Mills,  Passaic,  N.  J.;  W.  W.  Weed,  F.  C.  Huyck 
and  Son.  Albany,  N.  Y.;  J.  L.  Hutcheson, 
Peerless  Woolen  Mills,  Inc.,  Rossville,  Ga.; 
O.   J.   Caron,   Caron  Spinning  Co.,  Rochelle, 

m. 

Acceptances  had  not  yet  been  received 
from  four  additional  members. 


Disposal  of  burlap 
explained  in  amendment 
to  conservation  order 

An  amendment  was  issued  December  31 
by  OPM  to  the  recent  burlap  conserva- 
tion order  (M-47),  to  explain  how  burlap 
importers  and  Importing  bag  manufac- 
turers shall  dispose  of  burlap  which  the 
original  order  requires  them  to  set  aside. 

The  original  order  specified  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  receipts  of  each  cargo  be 
set  asid  and  not  be  disposed  of  except 
as  expressly  directed  by  the  OPM. 

The  December  31  amendment  provided 
that  such  burlap  be  disposed  of  in  the 
following  manner: 

1.  To  fill  any  order  bearing  a  rating 
of  A-l-j  or  higher. 

2.  To  fill  any  order  for  burlap  to  be 
used  for  sandbags  or  camouflage  cloth 
placed  by  the  Army  or  the  Navy. 

3.  To  fill  any  order  by  the  Defense 
Supplies  corporation  or  other  affiliate 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration. 

4.  To  fill  any  order  placed  by  a  non- 
importing  bag  manufacturer  to  fill  or- 
ders for  the  Army  and  Navy  or  for 
orders  bearing  a  rating  of  A-l-j  or 
higher. 

More  time  for  filing 

Because  of  delays  In  printing,  addi- 
tional time  is  granted  for  filing  form 
PD-186  on  which  quota  figures  provided 
for  in  the  original  order  are  based. 

Form  PD-188  on  which  monthly  reports 
are  to  be  filed  will  be  available  around 
February  1.  It  should  be  filed  with  OPM 
by  February  15  and  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  each  succeeding  month. 

*    *    * 

Priorities  Division  corrects 
error  on  tungsten 

An  amendment  to  General  Preference 
Order  M-14,  correcting  an  error,  was  is- 
sued December  31  by  the  Division  of 
Priorities. 

A  recent  amendment  to  M-14  provided 
that  the  ratio  of  use  of  molybdenum  al- 
loy steel  to  tungsten  alloy  is  75  percent 
to  25  percent.  It  was  intended  that  the 
cancelation  of  existing  orders  in  accord 
with  the  regulations  be  in  the  same  ratio. 

The  amendment  stated,  instead,  that 
the  cancelation  for  tungsten  type  steel 
should  be  three  times  that  of  molybde- 
num. The  second  amendment,  issued 
December  31,  corrects  that  error. 
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Materials  for  repair  parts 
of  industrial  lift  trucks 
given  A-l-g  rating 

Producers  of  power-driven  industrial 
Jift  trucks  are  granted  the  assistance  of 
an  A-l-g  rating  in  the  acquisition  of  ma- 
terials to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
spare  parts  for  these  essential  machines, 
in  an  amendment  to  Preference  Rating 
Order  P-40.  The  change  was  announced 
December  30  by  the  Priorities  Division. 

The  order,  issued  on  October  14,  1941, 
originally  covered  only  materials  for  the 
production  of  complete  units.  At  the  end 
of  1940,  there  were  approximately  23,400 
of  these  trucks  in  operation  around  in- 
dustrial plants  and  many  of  them  have 
been  operating  for  as  many  as  10  years. 
Consequently  the  maintenance  and  re- 
pair problem  has  become  acute,  particu- 
larly because  of  the  heavy  burden  placed 
upon  manufacturers  owning  these  trucks 
in  filling  war  orders. 

The  benefit  of  the  rating  may  now  be 
applied  to  deliveries  of  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  electric  storage  batteries 
and  gas-electric  units,  designed  and 
manufactured  solely  for  replacement  pur- 
poses in  maintaining  and  repairing  ex- 
isting trucks  of  the  types  covered  by  the 
order,  and  to  repair  parts  designed  and 
manufactured  for  use  in  the  same  way. 

Must  be  sure  of  purpose 

Another  paragraph  of  the  amendment 
requires  that  a  manufacturer  operating 
with  the  benefit  of  the  order  may  make 
deliveries  only  when  he  is  convinced  from 
the  nature  of  the  articles  ordered  that 
they  are  for  the  maintenance  and  repair 
of  the  types  of  trucks  covered.  If  rea- 
sonable doubt  exists  he  should  secure 
from  his  customer  an  affidavit  stating 
that  the  parts  ordered  will  be  used  solely 
for  maintenance  and  repair. 

The  affidavit  should  be  secured  In 
duplicate,  and  the  producer  must  file  one 
copy  with  the  automotive,  transportation 
and  farm  equipment  branch,  OPM,  be- 
fore, or  at  the  time  of,  the  application 
of  the  preference  rating. 

•    •    • 

KNUDSEN  DECRIES 
YEAR-END  SHUTDOWNS 

OPM  Director  General  Knudsen,  on 
December  29,  urged  manufacturers  en- 
gaged in  defense  work  to  avoid  any  shut- 
down for  the  purpose  of  taking  year-end 
inventory. 


BRITISH  PLANE  GAS  PLANT 
GIVEN  HIGH  PRIORITY  AID 

Materials  to  be  used  in  the  operation 
of  a  British  refinery  for  aviation  gaso- 
line in  the  Caribbean  area  have  been 
assigned  a  high  preference  rating  by  a 
special  order  issued  by  the  Director  of 
Priorities. 

The  Anglo-American  Purchasing  Co., 
70  Pine  Street,  New  York  City,  has  been 
granted  use  of  the  rating  to  obtain  a  spec- 
ified list  of  materials. 

Since  the  requirements  of  the  refinery 
include  a  large  number  of  diverse  items, 
a  single  order  has  been  issued  giving  a 
priority  rating  for  all  of  them,  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  handling  many  individ- 
ual applications. 

*    *    * 

Aid  in  acquiring  supplies  given 
makers  of  elevators,  escalators, 
dumb-waiters  for  war  orders 

An  A-2  preference  rating  was  made 
available  December  30  to  expedite  manu- 
facture of  elevators,  escalators,  and 
dumb-waiters  to  fill  defense  orders. 

Priorities  Director  Nelson  issued  Pref- 
erence Rating  Order  P-91  to  facilitate 
acquisition  of  materials  by  producers  of 
the  equipment  and  their  suppliers.  No 
assistance  is  available  for  civilian  require- 
ments. 

The  high  rating  can  be  applied  only 
upon  Mr.  Nelson's  authorization  after 
application  has  been  received  and  re- 
viewed by  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement. Copies  of  the  application  form 
and  supplementary  instructions  for  fill- 
ing in  this  form  entitled  PD-25a,  will 
be  sent  to  83  known  producers  of  eleva- 
tors, escalators,  and  dumb-waiters. 
Other  producers  will  be  furnished  copies 
upon  application  to  the  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management. 

In  order  to  prevent  use  of  critical  ma- 
terials for  decorative  purposes,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  no  metals  except  iron  and  steel 
can  be  used  in  the  interior  of  an  elevator, 
hatchway  doors  or  landing  thresholds. 

Form  PD-25a  will  list  the  kinds  and 
quantities  of  materials  permitted  to  be 
used  by  producers,  and  will  cover  re- 
quirements for  the  first  quarter  of  1942. 
Before  the  end  of  the  3  months'  period, 
a  producer  may  again  apply  for  author- 
ization to  use  the  rating  for  his  require- 
ments for  the  second  quarter. 


Preference  ratings  for  radio, 
airplane  materials  extended 
pending  new  orders 

Preference  Rating  orders  granting  pri- 
ority assistance  in  obtaining  materials 
entering  into  the  production  of  airplanes, 
airplane  engines  and  equipment,  electri- 
cal relays  and  solenoid  assemblies,  radio 
receiving,  transmitting,  and  directional 
equipment  were  extended  December  31 
1  month  to  January  31,  1942. 

New  system  in  preparation 

New  orders  are  being  prepared  to  re- 
place those  which  are  now  extended,  but 
the  extension  is  necessary  because  the 
new  orders  are  not  ready  for  issuance. 

Notice  of  the  extension  of  the  orders  is 
being  sent  to  manufacturers.  However, 
the  announcement  authorized  them  to 
continue  operating  under  the  orders, 
whether  or  not  they  receive  individual 
notifications  before  December  31st. 

The  orders  extended  and  the  materials 
covered  are  as  follows: 

P-3 — materials  entering  into  the  produc- 
tion of  airframes;  P-4 — materials  entering 
into  the  production  of  airplane  engines  and 
propellers;  P-9-a— materials  entering  into  the 
production  of  heavy  bombers;  P-9-b — mate- 
rials entering  into  the  production  of  engines 
for  heavy  bombers;  P-9-c — materials  enter- 
ing Into  the  production  of  propellers  for 
heavy  bombers;  P-9-d— materials  entering 
into  the  production  of  airframes  for  heavy 
bombers;  P-9-e — materials  entering  into  the 
production  of  gunsights,  bombsights,  and 
gunfire  controls  for  heavy  bombers;  P-9-f — 
materials  entering  into  the  production  of 
turbo-superchargers  for  heavy  bombers; 
P-9-g — materials  entering  into  the  produc- 
tion of  specified  airplane  engines  by  the 
Packard  Motor  Car  Co.;  P-15 — materials  en- 
tering into  the  production  of  electrical  relays 
and  solenoid  assemblies;  P-16 — materials  en- 
tering Into  the  production  of  radio  receiv- 
ing, transmitting,  and  directional  equipment. 

In  each  case,  the  ratings  are  applica- 
ble only  to  materials  to  be  used  in  filling 
defense  orders. 

•    •    * 

MINE  EQUIPMENT  ORDER 
EXPANDED 

Amendment  No.  3  to  Preference  Rating 
Order  P-56  (the  mine  operators'  order) 
adds  certain  items  of  mine  equipment  to 
those  listed  in  schedule  A,  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  which  an  A-3  rating  may  be  ap- 
plied. The  amendment  was  issued  De- 
cember 31.  Among  the  additions  to  the 
list  authorized  by  the  amendment  are 
safety  and  defense  equipment,  steel  sec- 
tions for  support  of  mine  openings,  and 
wire  rope  for  hauling  and  hoisting. 
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All  toluene  in  U.  S.  will  be  Aid  for  metal-treating  furnace 

Subject  to   allocation  after  February   1  manufacture  includes  parts 

Material  for  the  production  of  repair 

All  toluene  in  the  United  States  Will  be  Use:                                           Preference  rating  and    repiacement    parts    to    fin    defense 

subject  to  allocation  beginning  February            S""  °rganlC  chemicals— "  ^  orders  may  now  be  acquired  under  Pref- 

1.  1942,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of          ^  ^  Qf  toluene  ^  &  ^^  ^  erence  Rating  Order  P-74  issued  to  man- 

an  amendment  to  General  Preference  Or-  tective  coatings  will  be  entireiy  prohibited  ufacturers    of    furnaces    for    the    heat 

derM-34  issued  Dec.  30  by  the  director  of  after  February  x    since  substitutes  are  treataient   of  metals,   according  to  an 

Priorities.    The  order  will  apply  to  stocks  available.    Effective     immediately      no  interpretation  announced  January  1  by 

on  hand  as  well  as  to  toluene  produced  toluene  is  to  be  exported  without  au-  the  Pr'01^163  Division. 

after  that  date.  thorization  from  the  director  of  Priorities. 

*    *    * 

No  deliveries  without  authorization  Order  will  continue  until  revoked 

On  or  before  the  15th  of  January  1942,         Special  forms  have  been  provided  to  Aid  to  machine  tools,  other 

and  each  succeeding  month,  every  pro-  accompany  orders  from  customers  for  .                 ,    , 

ducer  of  toluene  is  required  to  file  with  commercial  grade  toluene,  schedules  of  equipment,  IS   extended 

the  chemicals  branch  of  the  Office  of  producers  of  toluene,  and  for  reports  on 

Production  Management  his  estimated  stocks  of  toluene  on  hand.    These  forms  Manufacturers  of  machine  tools  and 

production  and  scheduled  deliveries  of  may  be  obtained  by  producers  from  the  other  metal- working  equipment  who  have 

commercial  grade  toluene  for  the  follow-  chemicals  branch,  OPM.   Users  of  toluene  been  securing   the  necessary   materials 

ing  month.    No  deliveries  may  be  made  should  obtain  copies  of  the  consumers'  with  the  assistance  of  the  A-l-a,  A-l-b, 

after  February  1  without  authorization  forms  from  their  regular  producers.  and  A-l-c  ratings  authorized  by  Prefer- 

from  the  director  of  Priorities,   except          The  toluene  order,  as  amended,  will  ence  Rating  Order  P-ll-a  will  continue 

that  deliveries  may  be  made  according  to  continue  in  effect  until  revoked  by  the  to  receive  this  help  until  March  15,  1942, 

the  schedule  as  filed  if  no  word  to  the  director   of  Priorities.    A   copy   of  the  under  the  terms  of  an  extension  of  the 

contrary  is  received  from  the  Director  of  amended  order,  together  with  a  letter  order,    announced    January    1    by    the 

Priorities  before  the  25th  of  the  month  which  has  been  sent  to  all  producers  of  Priorities  Division.     The  original  order 

before  which  the  scheduled  deliveries  are  toluene,  is  attached.  would  have  expired  on  January  15,  1942. 

to  be  made.  

70  percent  must  be  nitration  grade  /-,                      11               1                 •  ■     •        l          • 

Beginning  February  i  1942  at  least  sugar  allowed  receivers  not  in  business 

70  percent  of  the  total  production  of  all*        ifMA                     m.                     n.*  J    1*  •          j.l_ 

producers  of  toluene  must  be  of  nitra-  in  1SJ4U  or  not  accepting  deliveries  then 

tion  grade,  meeting  the  requirements  of 

grade  A  in  United  States  Army  specifl-         The  sugar  conservation  order  (M-55)  1940,  may  under  the  January  2  amend- 
cations.     Deliveries   of  nitration   grade  was  amended  January  2  by  the  Division  ment  receive  up  to  a  30  days'  supply,  in- 
toluene  are  to  be  made  only  in  accord-  of  Priorities  of  OPM  to  permit  delivery  of  eluding  the  sugar  in  his  possession  at  the 
ance  with  specific  authorization  from  the  sugar  to  receivers  who  were  not  in  busi-  time  such  delivery  is  received.    Such  sup- 
director  of  Priorities.  ness  in  1940  or  who,  although  in  business  ply  is  based  on  his  use  or  resale  for  the 
.....  at  that  time,  did  not  accept  delivery  of  corresponding  month  in  1940. 
An  anticipated  shortage  sugar  in  a  caiendar  montn  in  1940  corre-  The  amendment  also  defers  until  Jan- 
Toluene  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sponding  to  the  calendar  month  in  1942  uary  15,  1942,  the  date  upon  which  the 
TNT,  dyes,  airplane  "dopes,"  food  pre-  when  delivery  is  contemplated.  representation  required  by  (d)  (2)  of  the 
servatives,  medicinals  and  drugs,  oil  ad-  r  t   at;            *  original  order  must  be  filed.    The  original 
ditives,  as  a  solvent  in  quick-drying  pro-                    p  date  was  January  1,  1942. 
tective  coatings,  and  for  other  purposes.         Tne  original  order  restricted  a  receiver  OPM  also  issued  an  interpretation  of 
The  supply  of  toluene  at  present  is  suffi-  ln  accepting  delivery  of  sugar  during  any  the    original   order    (M-55)    explaining 
cient  for  war  and  essential  civilian  re-  month  in  1942  to  the  amount  of  sugar  he  wnen      direct-consumption      sugar      Is 
quirements,  but  the  order  of  December  received  during  a  corresponding  month  deemed  to  be  within  the  control  of  a 
30  is  made  necessary  by  an  anticipated  in  194°-  receiver, 
shortage  as  a  result  of  increasing  war          Under  the  January  2  amendment,  a  re-  •    •    • 
requirements    in    1942.    The    chemicals  ceiver  who  was  not  in  business  in  1940 

branch  of  OPM  is  engaged  in  making  may  receive  up  to  85  percent  of  the  aver-  r0DDer  priority  control  Order 

arrangements  for  an  increase  in  toluene  age  of  his  monthly  use  or  resale  of  direct  vv       v           ' 

production.  consumption    sugar    during    September  contjnued  two  weeks 

.               .  October  and  November  of  1941  or  any  of 
Ratings  tor  civilian  uses  tnat  perj0(j  that  he  was  in  business,  pro-  Extension  of  General  Preference  Order 
The  order  as  amended  provides  the  f ol-  vided  entire  months  are  used.  M-9-a  for  2  weeks  pending  completion  of 
lowing  ratings  for  civilian  uses  of  toluene:          a  receiver  who  was  in  business  in  the  extensive  revision  of  the  order  was  an- 
rjse:                                      Preference  rating  month   of    1940    corresponding    to    the  nounced  January  2  by  the  Division  of 
Medicinals  and  drugs__ B-l  month  in  1942  in  which  a  delivery  of  Priorities.    The  order  which  was  to  ex- 
Petroleum   additives. B-2  sugar  is  contemplated,  but  who  did  not  pire  as  of  December  31,  1941,  imposes 

Rubber  accelerators III"IIIIIII  B-4  receive  any  sugar  during  that  month  in  priority  control  on  copper. 
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MEN'S  AND  BOYS'  CLOTHING 
INDUSTRY  PROBLEMS 

Representatives  of  the  men's  and  boys* 
clothing  industry  were  invited  to  Wash- 
ington January  8  by  R.  R.  Guthrie,  chief 
of  the  textiles,  clothing  and  equipage 
branch  of  OPM,  to  consult  with  him  on 
the  problems  of  the  industry  growing 
out  of  the  reduced  supply  of  new  wool 
to  be  available  for  civilian  purposes  in 
1942. 

Those  invited  are: 

P.  Lewman,  Richman  Bros.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Neil  Ahem,  H.  A.  Seinsheimer  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio;  M.  Greenberg,  Hart-Schaffner 
&  Marx,  Chicago,  IU.;  Frank  Zurn,  Alco-Zan- 
der  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Felix  Mayer,  Jo- 
seph &  Feiss,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Milton  Ettel- 
son,  Ettelson  Fine  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Wm.  P.  Goldman,  Wm.  P.  Goldman  &  Bros., 
New  York  City;  Weintraub  Bros.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Nathan  Schwartz,  Julius  Schwartz  &  Sons, 
New  York  City;  S.  H.  Curlee,  Curlee  Clothing 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Joseph  Haspel,  Haspel 
Bros.,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Morris  Shapiro,  Tri- 
mount  Clothing  Co.,  Roxbury,  Mass.;  Holly- 
wood Clothes,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Ray- 
mond Reiss,  International  Tailoring  Co.,  New 
York  City;  Harry  Dressier,  Topps  O.  C.  Cor- 
poration, New  York  City;  Tony  Williams,  745 
Filth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Samuel  Kappel,  Howard  Clothes,  Inc.,  New 
York  City;  Geo.  E.  Kuh,  J.  B.  Simpson,  Inc., 
Chicago,  111.;  V.  S.  Riesenfeld,  Cohen-Gold- 
man &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Kalamazoo  Pants 
Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  Meyer  Lang,  Fashion 
Park,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  I.  Grossman, 
Grossman  Clothing  Co.,  New  York  City; 
Jerome  Udell,  Max  Udell  Sons  &  Co.,  New 
York  City. 

•     *     • 

Philip  D.  Reed  appointed 
special  assistant  in  charge  of 
industrial  branches 

Appointment  of  Philip  D.  Reed,  deputy 
director  of  the  Materials  Division,  to  be 
special  assistant  in  charge  of  industrial 
branches  was  announced  January  2  by 
OPM  Director  General  Knudsen  and 
Associate  Director  General  Hiilman. 

All  industrial  branches  now  in  the  Di- 
vision of  Civilian  Supply  and  the  Division 
of  Purchases  are  being  set  up  as  inde- 
pendent units  reporting  directly  to  Mr. 
Knudsen  and  Mr.  Hiilman  under  Admin- 
istrative Order  37,  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  1941.  Chiefs  of  these  branches 
will  report  to  Mr.  Reed  as  assistant  to 
Mr.  Knudsen  and  Mr.  Hiilman. 

Mr.  Reed  is  chairman  o'f  the  board  of 
the  General  Electric  Co.  and  has  been 
connected  with  the  Office  of  Production 
Management  since  its  inception.  His 
home  is  at  Rye,  N.  Y. 


Makers  of  mining  machinery  given 
benefit  of  quarterly  rating  plan 


The  Priorities  Division  December  31 
issued  an  order  on  behalf  of  manufac- 
turers of  mining  machinery,  which  should 
greatly  facilitate  their  acquisition  of  nec- 
essary scarce  materials,  and  permit  them 
to  plan  their  purchases  In  advance. 

The  new  order,  P-56-a,  replaces  P-23, 
which  expired  December  31.  Application 
for  its  assistance  should  be  made  on  PD 
25a,  the  form  used  in  connection  with  the 
Production  Requirements  Plan.  It  Is 
pointed  out,  however,  that  this  is  a  spe- 
cial use  of  this  form,  and  the  filing  of  it 
by  mining  machinery  producers  does  not 
place  them  under  the  terms  of  the  Pro- 
duction Requirement  Plan.  A  letter  of 
instruction  will  accompany  each  copy  of 
the  order  sent  to  a  manufacturer.  The 
value  of  PD  25a  lies  in  its  provision  for 
rating  approved  deliveries  for  an  entire 
calendar  quarter.   Assistance  will  be  lim- 


ited to  manufacturers  of  the  types  of 
machinery  specified  in  Schedule  A  of  the 
new  order. 

In  addition  to  the  manufacturer's 
needs  for  the  first  three  months  of  1942, 
application  may  be  made  at  once  for  simi- 
lar assistance  for  the  quarters  April  1- 
June  30,  and  July  1-September  30,  1942, 
if  orders  from  mines  already  on  a  manu- 
facturer's book  for  shipment  in  those  pe- 
riods warrant  such  application.  Material 
requirements  for  each  quarter  must  be 
filed  on  separate  forms. 

A  preference  rating  of  A-3  will  be  as- 
signed by  the  director  of  Priorities  to  de- 
liveries of  specified  types  and  quantities 
of  materials. 

The  benefits  of  the  rating  may  be  ex- 
tended by  a  producer  to  his  suppliers, 
and  they  in  turn  may  extend  them  to  sub- 
suppliers,  if  necessary  to  assure  ultimate 
delivery  of  the  rated  order. 


6  section  heads,  consultants 
named  by  MacKeachie 

The  appointment  of  six  additional 
section  heads  and  consultants  for  the 
food,  textiles,  and  containers  branches  of 
OPM  was  announced  December  30,  by 
Douglas  C.  MacKeachie,  director  of  the 
Division  of  Purchases. 

They  are: 

Thomas  H.  McKinney  Sr.,  of  Eustis, 
Fla.,  who  has  been  assigned  to  the  tex- 
tiles, clothing  and  equipage  branch  as 
consultant  on  cotton  yarns.  Mr.  McKin- 
ney has  been  in  the  textile  business  more 
than  20  years. 

Clyde  E.  Beardslee,  of  Scarsdale,  N.  Y., 
who  has  been  appointed  chief  of  the 
dairy  section  of  the  food  supply  branch. 
He  will  also  serve  as  Government  presid- 
ing officer  of  the  dairy  industries  advisory 
committee.  Mr.  Beardslee  has  been  with 
the  Borden  Milk  Co.  of  New  York  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Philip  H.  Thayer,  of  New  York,  who 
has  been  assigned  to  the  textiles,  cloth- 
ing and  equipage  branch  as  a  consultant 
on  bristles.  He  is  treasurer  of  Hanlon  & 
Goodman  Co.,  Belleville,  N.  J.,  brush 
manufacturers. 

George  C.  Hannon,  of  Scarsdale,  N.  Y., 
who  has  been  assigned  to  the  food  supply 
branch  as  consultant  in  the  restaurant 
section.  Mr.  Hannon  has  been  connected 
since  1919  with  the  Frank  G.  Shattuck 
Co.,  New  York. 


A.  E.  Bowman,  of  Minneapolis,  who  has 
been  assigned  to  administer  the  sugar 
conservation  order  for  the  food  supply 
branch. 

Douglas  Kirk,  of  Chicago,  who  has  been 
assigned  to  the  containers  branch  as  chief 
of  the  fibre  and  wood  containers  section. 

•    •    • 

Shireman  acting  chief 
of  silk  substitution 

John  Shireman,  OPM  hosiery  con- 
sultant, has  been  appointed  acting  chief 
of  the  silk  substitution  section,  it  was 
announced  December  30  by  R.  R.  Guth- 
rie, chief  of  the  textiles,  clothing  and 
equipage  branch  of  OPM.  He  succeeds 
T.  V.  Barber,  who  is  returning  to  pri- 
vate business.  Mr.  Shireman  will  con- 
tinue as  hosiery  consultant. 

Mr.  Guthrie  also  announced  a  revision 
of  the  form  (PD-102)  used  in  applying 
for  an  allocation  of  rayon  yarn. 

The  revision  was  made  December  10, 
1941,  and  is  for  the  purpose  of  expedit- 
ing the  handling  of  applications  for  al- 
locations of  rayon  yarn  from  the  hard- 
ship pool. 

The  new  form  requires  more  detailed 
information  than  the  old  one. 

This  revised  PD-102  (December  10, 
1941)  will  replace  both  the  old  PD-102 
and  the  revised  PD-102a.  All  applica- 
tions, whether  initial  or  reapplications, 
will  be  made  on  the  new  form. 
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A-3  material  rating,  production  quota 
on  each  item,  regulate  farm  equipment 
and  repair  to  fill  1942  crop  program 


A  broad  program  to  make  available 
materials  for  farm  equipment  to  carry 
out  the  Agriculture  Department's  1942 
food  program  was  announced  December 
28  by  Priorities  Director  Nelson. 

Effect  of  the  program  is  to  restrict  ma- 
terials available  for  new  farm  machinery 
to  an  average  of  approximately  83  per- 
cent of  the  materials  used  for  similar  pur- 
poses in  1940,  and  to  permit  the  use  of 
materials  for  repair  parts  at  an  average 
rate  of  about  150  percent  of  the  1940  level. 

In  drafting  the  program,  the  Division 
of  Civilian  Supply  took  the  view,  after 
consultation  with  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment, that  adequate  repair  of  exist- 
ing machinery  is  the  first  step  in  the  at- 
tainment of  the  1942  agricultural  goal. 
Therefore,  it  is  intended  that  a  large 
amount  of  materials  should  be  made 
available  for  repair  purposes.  Farm  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  country  have 
been  asked  to  urge  farmers  to  start  re- 
pairs early. 

A-3  rating  available 

An  A-3  preference  rating  is  made  avail- 
able for  materials  necessary  to  produce 
machinery  to  turn  out  food  supplies  at 
the  rate  of  115  percent  of  the  1924-29 
level.  The  program  is  related  both  to 
domestic  needs  and  to  foreign  require- 
ments under  the  lend-lease  program. 

Preference  Rating  Order  P-95  and 
Limitation  Order  L-26  were  signed  by  Mr. 
Nelson  to  put  the  plan  into  effect.  Pref- 
erence Rating  Orders  P-32  and  P-33, 
under  which  ratings  of  B-l  and  A-8,  re- 
spectively, were  assigned,  are  automati- 
cally revoked. 

The  limitation  order  covers  the  period 
from  November  1,  1941,  to  October  31, 
1942.  As  soon  as  producers  receive  cop- 
ies of  the  preference  rating  order,  they 
may  apply  the  new  rating  to  supplies. 

Conversion  to  war  work  a  factor 

Conversion  of  plants  to  war- work  was 
an  important  factor  in  determining  the 
extent  of  the  limitation.  Under  the  or- 
der, production  quotas  fixed  for  various 
types  of  machinery  can  be  changed  at 
any  time  by  the  Office  of  Production 
Management.  This  provision  is  neces- 
sary so  that  war  burdens  can  be  shifted 
equitably  and  quickly. 

The  program,  drafted  by  the  Division 
of  Civilian  Supply  and  approved  by  the 
Supply  Priorities  and  Allocations  Board, 


is  designed  to  make  available  to  the  coun- 
try's farmers  the  machinery  necessary  to 
achieve  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
program.  Production  of  machinery  not 
considered  essential  to  this  program  will 
be  curtailed  In  varying  amounts. 

The  1942  agricultural  plan  calls  for 
greatly  increased  production  of  pork, 
lard,  milk  and  eggs.  Hence,  machinery 
necessary  to  fill  these  needs  will  be  pro- 


TONNAGE  OF  CRITICAL 
MATERIALS  BY  CLASSES 

Farm  equipment  program,  Nov.  1,  1941- 
Oct.  31, 1942 


Domes- 

tic new 

Export 

ma- 

Do- 

new 

Material 

chines, 
added 

mestic 
repair 

ma- 
chines 

Total 

items 

parts 

and 

and 

repairs 

reserve 

Steel 

686, 621 

283,  529 

94,850 
71,842 

1,  065,  000 
679, 607 

405,  938 

201,  827 

Chromium 

872 

348 

126 

1,346 

Ziilc 

5,787 

1,690 

1  058 

6,499 

1,889 

827 

9,215 

2,593 

348 

1,345 

Tin... 

885 

348 

129 

1,362 

Nickel 

108 

50 

36 

194 

Aluminum ___ 

223 

99 

51 

373 

89 

20 

58 

167 

14,205 

6,910 

2,275 

23,390 
158 

Molybdenum 

88 

50 

20 

Cobalt. 

8 

4 

2 

Total 

1, 123,  916 

497,112 

172,  619 

1,  793,  647 

1  Cast  iron  includes  40  percent  pig  iron  and  60  percent 
scrap. 


duced  at  higher  levels  than  that  used  for 
crops  considered  less  essential.  The  plan 
provides  for  wheat  acreage  at  only  84 
percent  of  the  1940  acreage.  Therefore, 
output  of  machinery  used  to  produce  this 
crop  will  be  curtailed  sharply. 

Some  for  export 

With  the  A-3  rating  assigned,  it  is 
expected  that  farm  equipment  manufac- 
turers can  obtain  1,123,916  tons  of  criti- 
cal materials  for  new  machines  for  do- 
mestic use,  497,112  tons  for  domestic 
repair  parts  and  172,614  tons  for  new 
machines  and  repair  parts  for  export 
purposes. 

Figures  furnished  by  the  Farm  Equip- 
ment Institute  showed  that  in  1940,  crit- 
ical materials  used  for  domestic  new  ma- 
chines totaled  1,354,644  tons,  those  for 
domestic  repair  parts  were  330,720  tons, 
and  for  export  purposes,  182,691  tons. 


A  list  of  critical  materials  and  the 
tonnage  proposed  to  be  made  available 
under  the  A-3  rating  is  attached. 

County  agents  have  quotas 
for  every  type  of  equipment 

A  schedule  of  permissible  production 
on  every  type  of  farm  equipment,  rang- 
ing from  windmills  to  wheelbarrows,  has 
been  sent  to  all  manufacturers  and  to 
county  agents  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  schedule  was  worked 
out  after  many  conferences  with  indus- 
try representatives,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  other  interested  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  1942  food  produc- 
tion requirements,  some  of  the  products 
on  this  schedule,  and  the  rate  at  which 
they  can  be  manufactured  compared 
with  1940  output,  are  as  follows: 

Horse  or  tractor  drawn  potato  planters, 
58  percent;  grain  binders,  75  percent; 
rice  binders,  100  percent;  hay  press  com- 
bines (windrow  pick-up),  353  percent; 
peanut  pickers,  208  percent;  steel  stock 
tanks,  52  percent;  wooden  stock  tanks, 
351  percent;  steel  stock  pens,  50  percent; 
metal  grain  bins,  11  percent;  silos,  90 
percent ;  horseshoes  and  horseshoe 
nails,  90  percent;  wooden  wheelbarrows, 
100  percent;  steel  (tubular)  wheelbar- 
rows, none:  Subsoil  plows,  50  percent; 
walking  plow-type  potato  diggers,  100 
percent;  windmill  pumps,  100  percent; 
small  incubators,  60  percent;  and  power 
dusters,  103  percent. 

Conservation  stressed 

The  limitation  order  places  special 
emphasis  on  the  necessity  for  adopting 
conservation  measures,  and  requires  pro- 
ducers to  undertake  plans  for  substitu- 
tion, redesign  and  re-specification  in 
order  to  eliminate  use  of  scarce  materials. 

A  schedule  of  specifications  on  all 
types  of  equipment,  setting  forth  re- 
strictions on  use  of  certain  materials, 
will  be  sent  to  each  manufacturer.  These 
specifications  have  been  discussed  with 
industry  representatives  and  will  be  ex- 
amined again  with  technical  experts 
from  the  industry  to  determine  if  any 
changes  are  necessary. 

The  farm  equipment  industry  includes 
approximately  1,200  concerns,  and  em- 
ploys approximately  95,000  persons.  It 
is  largely  concentrated  in  the  Middle 
West. 

About  97  percent  of  the  total  weight 
of  all  farm  equipment  is  in  steel  and  cast 
iron.  Copper  is  used  principally  for 
tractor  radiators  and  farm  water  sys- 
tems. Aluminum  is  used  in  milking 
machines,  and  rubber  is  used  for  tractor 
tires. 
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(Information  furnished  through  Office  of  Agricultural  Defense  Relations, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture) 


Secretary  Wickard  announces  program 
for  record  pack  of  canned  vegetables 


The  greatest  supply  of  canned  vege- 
tables in  the  history  of  the  country  is  to 
be  produced  to  meet  wartime  needs  under 
a  program  for  1942  announced  recently 
by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wickard. 

Final  goals,  established  after  intensive 
study  of  needs,  provide  for  1942  packs  of: 

1.  40,000,000  cases  of  canned  toma- 
toes, 

2.  38,000,000  cases  of  canned  peas, 

3.  12,500,000  cases  of  canned  snap 
beans,  and 

4.  24,000,000  cases  of  canned  corn. 

Secretary  Wickard  said  that  these  quan- 
tities should  provide  the  Nation  with 
sufficient  supplies  to  meet  the  needs  of 
increased  domestic  consumption  in  1942- 
43,  as  well  as  meet  military,  school- 
lunch,  and  Lend-Lease  requirements,  and 
provide  for  normal  carry-overs  into  the 
next  season. 

Goals  for  these  4  up  15  percent 

The  1942  pack  goals  for  these  four 
leading  canned  vegetables  combined  ex- 
ceed by  approximately  15  percent  the  rec- 
ord 1941  pack  of  these  products.  The 
goal  of  40,000,000  cases  of  canned  toma- 
toes is  about  one-quarter  higher  than 
the  1941  pack.  For  canned  peas,  the  pack 
goal  is  about  one-third  larger  than  that 
of  1941.  The  goal  for  canned  snap  beans 
Is  about  the  same  as  the  1941  pack,  while 
for  canned  corn  the  goal  is  about 
2,000,000  cases  less  than  the  record- 
breaking  pack  of  1941. 

The  program  announced  by  Secretary 
Wickard  provides  for  special  assistance 
to  growers  and  canners  in  attaining  the 
unprecedented  production  of  canned 
tomatoes  and  canned  peas  required  by 
the  1942  production  goals : 

1.  Establishment  of  prices  at  which  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  offers  to  pur- 
chase canned  tomatoes  and  canned  peas; 

2.  Establishment  of  fair  minimum 
prices  which  canners  should  pay  to  grow- 
ers of  tomatoes  and  peas  for  canning  be- 
fore becoming  eligible  to  sell  these  two 
products  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

3.  Helping  growers  in  obtaining  fair 
contracts  with  canners  of  these  two 
vegetables;  and 

4.  Aiding  cooperating  growers  and  can- 
ners in  obtaining  materials  and  facili- 


ties for  producing  and  canning  these 
vegetables. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
through  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Ad- 
ministrator, will  purchase  all  quantities 
of  1942  canned  tomatoes  offered  to  it 
through  December  31, 1942,  and  all  quan- 
tities of  1942  canned  peas  offered  to  it 
through  October  31,  1942,  at  base  prices 
of: 

a.  95  cents  per  dozen  No.  2  cans,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery,  for  U.  S.  grade  C  canned  toma- 
toes, and 

b.  $1.10  per  dozen  No.  2  cans,  Alaskas 
or  Sweets,  f .  o.  b.  cannery,  for  U.  S.  grade 
C  canned  peas 

— provided  that  the  canner  making  the 
offer  in  the  case  of  both  canned  tomatoes 
and  canned  peas  has  been  certified  by 
TJSDA  State  Defense  Boards  as  having 
agreed  by  contract  with  growers  to  pay  at 
least  the  minimum  price  applying  to 
their  particular  locality. 

•    *    • 

MILLION  TONS  OF  LEND-LEASE 
FOOD  REACH  BRITAIN 

The  British  Food  Mission  has  advised 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Claude  R.  Wick- 
ard that  the  1  millionth  ton  of  American 
food  being  shipped  to  Great  Britain  un- 
der the  Lend-Lease  Act  had  arrived 
safely  overseas. 

In  a  letter  to  Secretary  Wickard,  the 
Right  Honorable  R.  H.  Brand,  head  of 
the  British  Food  Mission  in  the  United 
States,  wrote: 

"Dear  Mr.  Wickard:  I  have  received  to- 
day from  Lord  Woolton,  Minister  of  Food, 
a  telegram  to  the  following  effect: 

'I  am  Informed  that  arrivals  of  Lend- 
Lease  foodstuffs  have  Just  passed  the  mil- 
lion ton  mark.  Please  convey  my  hearty 
congratulations  and  grateful  thanks  to 
Mr.  Wickard  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  this  splendid  achievement 
within  nine  months  from  the  passing  of  the 
Lend-Lease  Act.' 

May  I  with  respect  add  also,  the  con- 
gratulations and  thanks  of  the  British 
Food  Mission." 

"The  letter  came  to  me,"  Secretary 
Wickard  said,  "because  I  happen  to  be 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but  the  expres- 
sions of  appreciation  are  for  American 
farmers  who  have  made  possible  this 
splendid  record. 


$73,000,000  in  farm  products 
bought  by  SMA  in  November 
for  Lend-Lease,  other  needs 

Agricultural  commodities  bought  by 
the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration 
during  November,  under  the  general  pro- 
gram of  purchases  for  Lend-Lease  and 
other  needs,  reached  a  value  of  more  than 
$73,000,000,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture reported  December  26. 

November  buying  brought  the  total,  for 
the  period  March  15  thiough  November 
30,  to  more  than  $500,000,000  for  the 
f.  o.  b.  commodity  cost,  not  including 
handling  and  transportation  charges. 

Animal  protein  products  high  on  list 

Animal  protein  products — dairy,  poul- 
try and  pork — ranked  high  among  the 
agricultural  purchases  announced  in  the 
current  report.  These  are  "musts"  on 
the  list  of  commodities  needed  by  Great 
Britain  to  keep  up  her  supply  of  vital 
foodstuffs.  Of  the  total  purchases,  more 
than  $148,000,000  was  used  for  meat  prod- 
ucts and  lard;  over  $81,000,000  for  dairy 
products;  nearly  $68,000,000  for  dried, 
frozen,  and  shell  eggs. 

Heavy  purchases  have  also  been  made 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  cereals.  Most 
of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  have  been 
dried  or  canned,  providing  supplies  in 
forms  which  keep  well  and  conserve 
shipping  space. 

Concentrates   supplement   diet 

Concentrates  of  various  kinds  make  up 
one  important  group  of  the  commodity 
purchases  reported.  These  include  con- 
centrated citrus  juices,  in  some  instances 
cut  down  to  one-tenth  the  original  vol- 
ume. After  shipment,  they  can  be  recon- 
stituted to  the  original  juice  form  by  the 
addition  of  water,  thus  providing  badly 
needed  supplements  for  the  British  diet. 
Various  vitamin  concentrates  are  also  in- 
cluded in  the  purchase  list.  These  are 
used  primarily  to  fortify  available  food- 
stuffs. Other  special  purchases  include 
pectin,  sorbose,  dextrose,  pomace,  caro- 
tene, and  similar  commodities. 

While  the  great  majority  of  the  agri- 
cultural supplies  bought  under  the  gen- 
eral program  are  intended  for  transfer 
to  other  countries  under  Lend-Lease  pro- 
visions, the  reported  purchases  also  in- 
clude supplies  to  be  used  for  school  lunch 
and  other  domestic  relief  distribution 
programs  to  meet  Red  Cross  needs,  or  to 
build  reserve  stockpiles. 
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TRANSPORTATION . . . 

SPAB  authorizes  aid  to  railroads, 
36,000  cars  in  February,  March,  April 


Recognizing  that  the  war  program 
will  make  heavy  demands  on  the  Na- 
tion's railway  transportation  system,  the 
Supply  Priorities  and  Allocations  Board 
on  January  2  moved  to  provide  materials 
for  as  much  new  car  and  locomotive  con- 
struction as  possible  without  interfering 
with  the  production  of  military  goods. 
This  program  was  recommended  by  Leon 
Henderson,  director  of  the  Division  of 
Civilian  Supply,  and  Joseph  Eastman, 
director  of  Defense  Transportation. 

Priority  help  approved 

SPAB  authorized  OPM  to  grant  pri- 
orities and  other  help  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1942  for: 

1.  Repair  of  passenger  and  freight 
cars  and  locomotives. 

2.  Production  of  36,000  freight  cars 
in  February,  March,  and  April,  with 
preference  given  to  types  needed  to 
transport  military  equipment.  (It  is 
estimated  that  9,000  cars  will  be  built 
in  January.) 

3.  Continued  production  in  Febru- 
ary, March,  and  April  of  locomotives 
now  on  order  or  now  scheduled  for 
production  for  stock,  consisting  of  248 
steam  locomotives,  58  electric  locomo- 
tives, and  620  Diesel  locomotives.  It 
is  provided  that  those  built  for  stock 
be  of  a  type  and  size  suitable  for  mili- 
tary or  foreign  use,  and  that  Diesel 
locomotive  production  must  not  inter- 
fere with  deliveries  of  Diesel  engine 
crankshafts  for  military  use. 

Plates  don't  conflict  with  military 

SPAB  estimated  that  weekly  carload- 
ings  will  reach  a  level  of  about  1  million 
as  early  as  May  of  this  year,  and  that 
building  of  the  36,000  cars  provided  in 
this  program  would  just  permit  the  roads 
to  meet  this  peak  at  full  operating  ef- 
ficiency. Since  most  of  the  steel  plate 
required  will  come  in  widths  no  greater 
than  48  inches,  it  can  be  rolled  on  strip 
mills  whose  capacity  will  be  available 
due  to  curtailment  of  auto  production; 
hence  the  provision  of  plates  will  not  in- 
terfere with  production  of  plates  for 
military  uses. 

This  program  runs  only  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1942  and  implies  no  commit- 
ment for  additional  new  equipment  later 
in  the  year.  SPAB  held  that  the  new 
war  program  will  presently  create  short- 


ages in  steel  castings,  and  that  it  is 
hence  advisable  to  get  the  railroad's  es- 
sential requirements  produced  as  soon 
as  possible,  before  the  heavier  military 
demand  begins  to  be  felt. 

Estimate  for  roadways  ordered 

Recognizing  the  necessity  of  keeping 
railroad  ways  and  structures  in  service- 
able condition,  SPAB  requested  OPM  to 
present  within  2  weeks  estimates  of  the 
materials  that  would  be  needed  for  this 
purpose  during  the  first  quarter  of  1942. 
It  also  asked  OPM  to  present  at  the  same 
time  estimates  of  the  material  required 
for  rolling  stock  needed  for  military, 
Lend-Lease,  and  other  exports. 

The  director  of  Defense  Transporta- 
tion was  asked  to  present  a  report  on  the 
materials  which  the  entire  transporta- 
tion industry  will  need  in  the  last  9 
months  of  1942  after  all  possible  econo- 
mies and  conservation  measures  have 
been  taken. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  materials  re- 
quired for  the  first-quarter  building  and 
repair  program  would  include  1,413.893 
tons  of  steel,  353,637  tons  of  cast  iron, 
19,985  tons  of  various  nonferrous  metals, 
and  570  tons  of  rubber. 

•    *    • 

PRIORITY  AID  TO  CONTINUE 
FOR  RAILROAD  EQUIPMENT 

Producers  of  railroad  equipment  who 
have  been  operating  under  the  assistance 
provided  by  Preference  Rating  Orders 
P-8,  P-20,  and  P-21,  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  same  help  during  the  coming  3 
months. 

These  three  orders,  which  would  have 
expired  December  31,  have  been  extended 
through  March  31,  1942. 

Preference  Rating  Order  P-8  covers 
material  and  equipment  entering  into 
the  construction  of  freight  cars  for  rail- 
road, industrial,  and  mining  use.  P-20 
extends  priority  assistance  in  securing 
the  materials  to  the  filling  of  certain 
specified  orders  for  new  locomotives. 
P-21  provides  priority  assistance  in  the 
repair  and  rebuilding  of  steam,  electric, 
and  Diesel  locomotive. 

Each  of  the  orders  extends  a  preference 
rating  of  A-3. 


Budd  asks  aid  of  shippers 

to  facilitate  flow  of 

U.  S.  Lend-Lease  goods 

Ralph  Budd,  Transportation  Commis- 
sioner, OEM,  issued  January  1  the  fol- 
lowing statement  to  all  shippers  and 
forwarding  agents: 

The  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
the  war  will  require  a  heavy  usage  of  the 
port  facilities  by  our  own  Government. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  there  be  no  interruption  to  the 
flow  of  Lend-Lease  materials  to  other 
governments. 

Obtain  allocation  of  steamship  space 

So  that  commercial  export  shipments 
may  not  interfere  with  the  handling  of 
either  of  these  movements,  it  is  re- 
quested that  such  shipments  not  be 
moved  into  any  port  until  a  definite  allo- 
cation of  steamship  space  has  been  ob- 
tained, and  that  the  movement  be  timed 
to  reach  the  port  not  more  than  10  days 
in  advance  of  the  date  of  such  space  allo- 
cation. In  the  case  of  freight  intended 
for  export  now  in  railroad  possession  at 
any  of  the  ports  which  cannot  be  ex- 
ported within  30  days,  it  is  requested 
that  other  disposition  be  furnished  so 
that  the  railroad  storage  facilities  may 
be  relieved. 

Unless  shippers  cooperate  whole- 
heartedly along  these  lines,  it  may  be- 
come necessary  to  place  all  commercial 
export  shipments  on  an  embargo  and 
permit  basis. 

•    •    # 

WAR  PROCUREMENT 
IS  DECENTRALIZED 

To  expedite  the  war  effort  by  decen- 
tralizing War  Department  procurement. 
Under  Secretary  of  War  Robert  P.  Pat- 
terson on  December  23  authorized  local 
contracting  and  procurement  officers  to 
award  all  contracts  amounting  to  less 
than  $1,000,000  in  their  own  offices  with- 
out sending  them  to  Washington  for  ap- 
proval. 

At  the  same  time,  authority  was  given 
for  awarding  of  contracts  totalling  from 
$1,000,000  to  $5,000,000  by  the  local  offi- 
cers, subject  to  clearance  only  by  the 
Office  of  Production  Management  and  the 
chiefs   of    Supply    Arms    and   Services. 
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CONTRACT  DISTRIBUTION .  .  . 

Odium  announces  plan  for  direct  field 
clearance  of  war  production  pools 
in  area  from  Chicago  to  West  Coast 


An  arrangement  with  Thurman  Arn- 
old, Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  to  expedite  legal  clearance  of 
proposed  war  production  associations 
was  announced  January  1  by  Floyd  B. 
Odium,  director  of  OPM's  Division  of 
Contract  Distribution. 

Formerly  cleared  in  Washington 

Organization  plans  of  proposed  asso- 
ciations must  be  passed  upon  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Division  of  Contract 
Distribution  and  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  to  make  sure  that  they  do  not 
run  counter  to  the  antitrust  laws.  Until 
the  new  arrangement  was  worked  out, 
all  proposals  to  form  such  associations 
had  to  be  cleared  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  Washington. 

The  first  step 

Now,  as  before,  the  first  step  for  man- 
ufacturers to  take  toward  forming  a 
production  association  or  pool  is  to  get 
in  touch  with  the  nearest  field  office  of 
the  Division  of  Contract  Distribution, 
outline  their  intentions  and  obtain  de- 
tailed instructions.  After  this  is  done 
and  a  definite  organization  plan  has 
been  worked  out,  the  plan  should  be 
submitted,  as  before,  to  the  nearest  Di- 
vision of  Contract  Distribution  field 
office. 

Field  offices  clear  directly  now 

Now,  however,  the  Division  of  Contract 
Distribution  does  not  have  to  take  up 
all  proposed  associations  with  Washing- 
ton officials  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Under  authority  granted  by  Mr. 
Arnold,  association  plans  originating  in 
the  area  from  Chicago  to  the  West  Coast 
may  be  taken  up  and  cleared  directly  by 
the  Division  of  Contract  Distribution 
field  offices  with  the  nearest  of  the  fol- 
lowing field  offices  of  the  Antitrust 
Division: 

Locations  of  offices 

Chicago,  III. — Daniel  Britt,  Suite  820,  208 
South  LaSalle  Street;  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Lyle 
Jones,  519  New  Federal  Building;  Denver, 
Colo. — James  I.  Henuerson,  812  Equitable 
Building;  Seattle.  Wash. — Charles  S.  Bur- 
dell,   814   United   States   Court   House;    Son 


Francisco,  Calif. — Wallace  Howland.  422  Post 
Office  Building;  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Tom  C. 
Clark,  254  United  States  Post  Office  and 
Court  House. 

Applies  only  to  local  associations 

War  production  associations  are  made 
up  in  many  instances  of  small  manu- 
facturers who,  individually,  can  do  little 
for  defense;  but  who,  collectively,  can 
handle  substantial  war  contracts  or  sub- 
contracts. 


The  new  procedure  for  direct  field 
clearance  of  associations  in  the  area 
from  Chicago  to  the  West  Coast  applies 
only  to  local  associations — those  com- 
prised of  manufacturing  units  in  a  given 
locality. 

"Dubious  promoters"  barred 

As  previously  announced,  associations 
employing  "dubious  promoters"  are 
barred  from  clearance. 

In  the  area  east  of  Chicago,  proposed 
associations  will  continue  to  be  passed 
upon  by  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
Washington.  This  is  because  this  area 
is  near  the  capital,  and  less  time  is  re- 
quired to  transmit  association  plans  to 
offices  here. 


War  orders  recommended  for  Wisconsin 
industrial  area  to  use  displaced  workers 


The  placing  of  war  orders  requiring 
at  least  800,000  man-hours  of  work  in 
the  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  industrial  area  was 
recommended  by  OPM  January  1  to  pre- 
vent the  dispersal  of  working  forces 
needed  in  the  war  effort. 

Nearly  1,500  workers  displaced 

The  recommendations  made  to  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Maritime  Commission 
were  based  upon  an  investigation  of  un- 
employment conditions  in  the  area  by 
OPM's  Labor  Division  and  upon  a  study 
by  the  Contract  Distribution  Division  of 
the  arms  production  potential  of  La 
Crosse  factories.  The  reports  indicated 
that  nearly  1,500  workers  had  been  dis- 
placed in  the  last  10  weeks  due  to  short- 
ages of  materials  for  less  essential  pro- 
duction. 

La  Crosse,  a  city  of  nearly  43,000  in- 
habitants, is  in  an  agricultural  area  with 
little  industrial  employment  within  100 
miles.  Last  October  1,  its  six  major 
manufacturing  establishments  employed 
4,700  persons  or  81  percent  of  the  city's 
5.800  industrial  wage  earners. 

To  relieve  distress  and  unemployment 

The  certification,  which  entitles  La 
Crosse  to  special  consideration  in  the 
awarding  of  war  contracts,  followed  the 
pattern  used  in  citing  other  distressed 
communities  for  such  treatment  under 
the  war  program.  The  areas  are  certi- 
fied under  a  procedure  agreed  upon  by 


OPM  and  the  Armed  Services  to  relieve 
distress  and  prevent  dispersal  of  labor 
useful  in  the  war  effort. 

The  report  said  displaced  workers  at 
La  Crosse  have  only  agricultural  and 
roadwork  activities  to  fall  back  upon, 
and  these  are  curtailed  during  winter. 
Thus  many  of  the  displaced  workers 
would  be  forced  to  rely  upon  relief  agen- 
cies if  the  factories  were  not  put  to  work. 

Previously,  the  OPM  had  certified  12 
other  communities  and  one  industry. 
War  contracts  and  subcontracts  placed 
in  certified  areas  so  far  total  about 
$66,000,000. 

*    •    • 

Ordnance  display  rooms 
aid  production  for  Army 

Displays  of  weapons,  ammunition,  fire 
control  instruments,  and  other  ordnance 
items  in  the  13  Ordnance  District  Of- 
fices, have  resulted  in  bringing  many 
manufacturers  and  subcontractors  into 
the  ordnance  production  program,  the 
War  Department  announced  December 
24. 

Besides  the  items  themselves,  District 
Offices  also  maintain  files  of  drawings, 
specifications,  and  descriptions  of  manu- 
facture, the  latter  detailing  step  by  step 
processes  based  on  past  experience  of 
ordnance  manufacturing  arsenals  and 
Industrial  plants. 
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Manufacturers'  prices  of  domestic  stoves 
put  under  ceilings  supplanting  agreements 


Maximum  manufacturers'  prices  for 
domestic  cooking  and  heating  stoves  are 
established  in  a  new  price  schedule  is- 
sued January  2  by  OPA  Administrator 
Henderson. 

The  formal  ceiling  schedule,  which  was 
to  become  effective  January  5,  supplants 
informal  agreements  with  individual 
manufacturers  early  in  November,  which 
were  designed  to  keep  stove  prices  from 
rising  above  the  levels  of  October  24. 

Top  prices  that  may  be  charged  for 
"regular  line"  stoves  under  provisions  of 
the  schedule  must  not  exceed  112  per- 
cent of  the  lowest  price  quoted  by  the 
manufacturer  during  the  period  from 
January  15  to  June  1,  1941.  In  the  case 
of  "private  brand"  stoves,  the  maximum 
price  must  not  exceed  112  percent  of  the 
lowest  price  charged  by  the  manufac- 
turer during  the  same  period.  This  sets 
the  price  ceiling  at  about  2  percent  above 
the  mid-October  price  levels  on  a 
weighted  average  basis. 

Necessitated  by  production  limit 

Need  for  the  new  schedule,  according 
to  Mr.  Henderson,  arises  out  of  the  re- 
cent OPM  limitations  order,  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  curtailing  substantially 
the  production  of  new  stoves  during  the 
first  4  months  of  1942.  Dangers  of 
inflationary  price  increases  with  supplies 
thus  limited  and  with  the  threat  of  even 
further  restrictions  are  obvious,  the 
OPA  Administrator  said. 

A  meeting  of  the  OPA  cooking  and 
heating  stove  industry  advisory  panel 
was  held  on  December  27  at  which  the 
proposed  price  action  was  discussed. 
Many  of  the  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations advanced  by  members  of  the 
panel  were  adopted  for  inclusion  In  the 
new  schedule. 

While  the  present  action  is  directed 
only  against  stove  prices  at  the  manu- 
facturers' level,  Mr.  Henderson  added, 
his  office  is  prepared  to  move  promptly 
to  prevent  any  further  advances  by 
V/holesalers,  jobbers,  and  retail  outlets. 

Specifications  frozen 

In  order  to  prevent  nullification  of  the 
ceiling  by  alterations  in  construction 
that  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
quality,  the  schedule  imposes  certain 
emergency  restrictions  on  changes  in 
specification  until  December  31,  1942. 
The  schedule  forbids  the  sale  of  any 
Stove    differing    in    specifications    from 


those  offered  for  sale  or  delivered  during 
the  period  January  15  to  June  1,  1941. 
However,  producers  may  offer  any  other 
models  which  they  manufactured  or  had 
in  process  of  manufacturing  during  the 
period  January  15  to  December  31,  1941. 

Specific  OPA  approval  of  the  proposed 
price  for  any  such  models  must  be  ob- 
tained before  the  stove  can  be  offered  for 
sale.  Similarly,  OPA  approval  must  be 
obtained  for  any  stoves  marketed  after 
June  1,  1941,  that  went  beyond  the  re- 
strictions imposed  by  the  schedule  upon 
changes  in  specification. 

Considerable  leeway  is  allowed  with  re- 
spect to  changes  that  do  not  affect  qual- 
ity, such  as  the  elimination  or  addition 
of  decorative  strips,  mouldings,  surface 
paneling  and  hardware.  These  permis- 
sible changes  are  given  in  detail  in  the 
body  of  the  schedule. 

May  apply  to  OPA  for  new 
model  if  it  becomes  necessary 

In  the  event  that  materials  previously 
used  become  unavailable,  prohibitive  in 
cost,  or  so  restricted  by  Government  regu- 
lations as  to  make  necessary  further 
changes  or  the  introduction  of  entirely 
new  models,  a  manufacturer  may  apply 
to  OPA  for  authority  to  take  such  action. 
Similar  OPA  permission  must  be  obtained 
if  a  producer  wishes  to  make  changes  or 
introduce  a  new  stove  for  the  purpose  of 
conserving  strategic  materials. 

Stoves  made  for  and  sold  to  the  Army, 
Navy  or  other  Federal  authority,  as  well 
as  certain  specified  foreign  governments, 
are  exempt  from  all  restrictions  on  de- 
sign changes. 

Production  practices  of  all  manufac- 
turers will  be  watched  carefully,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson said,  since  it  is  not  impossible 
that  a  tendency  may  develop  to  concen- 
trate on  higher-priced  models  which  yield 
a  greater  margin  of  profit.  This,  he 
added,  would  work  a  hardship  on  fami- 
lies in  the  lower-income  brackets  and  will 
not  be  favorably  regarded  by  OPA.  In 
this  connection,  the  schedule  requires 
manufacturers  to  report  the  discontinu- 
ance of  any  models  and  to  file  monthly 
records  of  production  broken  down  by 
models. 

Prices  must  reflect  savings 

The  use  of  cover  tops  on  domestic 
stoves  has  been  eliminated  by  order  of 
OPA.  Hence,  the  maximum  price  of  any 
stove  from  which  a  cover  top  has  been 
eliminated  must  be  adjusted  to  reflect 


any  saving  in  cost.  Such  adjustment  and 
supporting  cost  figures  must  be  filed  with 
OPA. 

The  schedule  allows  those  manufac- 
turers who  have  outstanding  cost-plus 
contracts  to  complete  the  sale  of  stoves 
under  the  provisions  of  the  contracts. 
However,  any  new  cost-plus  contracts 
must  be  submitted  to  OPA  for  approval. 

Members  of  panel 

Members  of  OPA's  cooking  and  heating 
stove  industry  panel  are  as  follows: 

E.  C.  Adams,  president.  Adams  Brothers 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  Arthur  Stock- 
strom,  president,  American  Stove  Co..  2001 
South  Kingshighway  St.  Louis;  Fred  Manns, 
vice  president,  Andes  Range  &  Furnace  Co., 
Geneva,  N.  Y.;  Boiling  Jones,  president,  At- 
lanta Stove  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Robert  Frazier, 
The  Cavalier  Corporation,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.;  Sheldon  Coleman,  vice  president,  Cole- 
man Lamp  &  Stove  Co.,  Wichita,  Kans.;  John 
A.  Fry,  Detroit  Michigan  Stove  Co.,  Detroit; 
George  L.  Hughes,  president.  Edison  General 
Electric  Appliance  Co..  5600  West  Taylor 
Street,  Chicago;  Albert  Kahn,  vice  president, 
Estate  Stove  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio;  Henry 
Morse,  vice  president,  Florence  Stove  Co., 
Gardner,  Mass.;  Walker  Leach,  general  man- 
ager, Glenwood  Range  Co.,  Taunton,  Mass.; 
Alden  Chester,  Globe  American  Corporation, 
Kokomo,  Ind.;  C.  O.  Menig,  vice  president, 
Pacific  Gas  Radiator  Co.,  Roseberry  and 
Walter  Streets,  Huntington  Park,  Calif.;  B.  A. 
Nagelvoort.  Renown  Stove  Co..  Owosso.  Mich.; 
Watson  Derwent,  Roper  Corporation,  Rock- 
ford,  111. 

Robert  Hurt,  vice  president,  Hardwick  Stove 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Tenn.;  Garvin  M.  Brown, 
president,  Indianapolis  Stove  Co.,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.;  Clarence  Graham,  president,  James 
Graham  Manufacturing  Co.,  Newark,  Calif.; 
A.  L.  Blakeslee,  president,  Kalamazoo  Stove 
&  Furnace  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  W.  B.  Rut- 
hart,  manager,  Keely  Stove  Co.;  Columbia, 
Pa.;  E.  A.  Lindeman,  president,  A.  J.  Linde- 
man  and  Hoverson  Co..  601  West  Cleveland 
St.,  Milwaukee,  Wise;  R.  H.  Clemmer,  W.  J. 
Loth  Stove  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Va.;  E.  K.  Priest, 
president,  The  Moore  Corporation,  Joliet,  111.; 
Mervin  F.  Cotes,  Duo-Therm  Division,  Motor 
Wheel  Corporation.  Lansing,  Mich.;  Carl 
Schweinfurth,  president.  Mt.  Vernon  Furnace 
&  Mfg  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  ni.;  Hugo  Ehret,  presi- 
dent, Oakland  Foundry  Co.,  Belleville.  111.; 
C.  H.  Hoffstetter.  president,  Odin  Stove  Mfg. 
Co.,  Erie,  Pa.;  Henry  Minster,  president,  Rob- 
erts and  Mander,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  A.  P. 
Tappan,  vice  president,  Tappan  Stove  Co., 
Mansfield,  Ohio;  F.  M.  Mackey,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Washington  Stove  Co.,  Everett, 
Wash. 

•    *     • 

MEDICAL  STUDENTS 
OFFERED  COMMISSIONS 


Third-  and  fourth-year  students  in 
acceptable  medical  schools  and  first- 
year  internes  may  obtain  Reserve  com- 
missions in  the  Army  or  Navy  and  then 
will  be  permitted  to  complete  their  medi- 
cal training,  including  1  year  of  intern- 
ship, before  being  ordered  to  active  duty, 
Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  director  of 
Selective  Service,  has  advised  all  local 
boards  through  their  State  Headquarters. 
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Titanium  pigments  to  sell  at 
October  1  levels;  producer 
withdraws  proposed  increase 

A  prominent  producer  has  agreed  to 
withdraw  a  proposed  increase  of  one  cent 
per  pound  in  the  price  of  titanium  pig- 
ments at  the  request  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  Administrator  Hender- 
son announced  January  3. 

Will  sell  at  October  1  levels 

As  a  result,  these  basic  white  pigments, 
which  are  used  extensively  in  paints, 
printing  inks,  and  many  other  materials, 
will  sell  at  the  levels  of  October  1,  1941, 
throughout  the  first  quarter  of   1942. 

Telegrams  requesting  the  five  United 
States  producers  of  titanium  pigments 
not  to  raise  prices  above  those  quoted  on 
October  1  were  sent  out  by  Mr.  Hender- 
son after  OPA  learned  that  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  was  proposing  a 
1-cent  advance,  effective  January  2, 
1942.    The  increase  was  then  withdrawn. 

Henderson  wires  producers 

Text  of  Mr.  Henderson's  telegram, 
which  was  sent  to  National  Lead  Co., 
New  York;  Krebs  Pigment  &  Color  Cor- 
poration, Wilmington,  Del;  American 
Zirconium  Corporation,  Baltimore; 
United  Color  &  Pigment  Co.  (Division  of 
Inter-chemical  Corporation) ,  Newark, 
N.  J.;  and  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, follows: 

Until  further  notice  from  this  office  you 
are  requested  not  to  sell  titanium  pigments 
at  prices  In  excess  of  those  in  effect  on 
October  1,  1941.  Please  acknowledge  receipt 
of  thi.s  telegram  and  advise  that  you  are  com- 
plying with  the   terms  of  this  request. 

•     *     • 

"OEM  MAILBAG"  PROGRAM 
BEGUN  ON  NBC  NETWORK 

A  new  war  radio  series,  the  OEM  Mail- 
bag,  began  on  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.,  Red  Network,  at  10  P.  M., 
Sunday,  January  4,  1942,  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  General  Electric  Co., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  with  the  Office  for 
Emergency  Management. 

General  Electric  is  donating  the  first 
7  minutes  of  its  "Hour  of  Charm"  pro- 
gram for  this  new  show,  which  will  con- 
sist of  questions  and  answers  on  the  war 
effort  as  it  affects  civilian  life  and  the 
home.  Pulton  Lewis,  Jr.  will  handle  the 
material.  The  questions  will  be  selected 
from  letters  coming  to  OEM  from  citi- 
zens all  over  the  country.  The  program 
will  ask  for  more  queries. 


CRANE  MAKER  COOPERATES, 
CANCELS  PRICE  INCREASE 

Koehring  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  a 
prominent  manufacturer  of  heavy  con- 
struction and  mining  equipment,  has 
cancelled  a  5  percent  increase  in  its  prices 
for  cranes  and  power  shovels  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  OPA,  Administrator  Hen- 
derson announced  December  31. 

The  price  advance,  which  had  been 
announced  in  October,  was  to  have  been 
effective  on  business  accepted  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1942.  Request  for  its  withdrawal 
was  made  by  OPA  after  careful  study 
of  operating  records  furnished  by  the 
company. 

Commenting  upon  the  company's  com- 
pliance with  his  request,  Administrator 
Henderson  said:  "The  action  of  the  of- 
ficials of  the  Koehring  Co.  in  canceling 
its  proposed  price  increase  is  tangible 
evidence  that  American  business  can  be 
relied  upon  to  cooperate  in  the  common 
interest.  The  company  has  provided 
OPA  with  all  factual  data  necessary  for 
a  consideration  of  the  entire  case  on  its 
merits.  Its  patriotic  contribution  to 
price  stabilization  in  time  of  war  should 
be  a  matter  of  public  record." 

•    *    * 

Ceilings  on  Douglas  fir 
doors  modified 

An  amendment  making  changes  in  the 
schedule  setting  ceiling  prices  on  Douglas 
fir  doors  was  issued  December  29  by  OPA 
Administrator  Henderson. 

The  amendment,  which  was  to  become 
effective  January  1,  1942,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing changes: 

1.  Manufacturers  are  permitted  to  charge 
a  two  point  shorter  basic  discount  from  list 
prices  to  buyers  who  did  not  receive  the  sell- 
er's prevailing  maximum  discounts  during  the 
first  9  months  of  1941.  The  basic  discount 
contained  in  the  original  schedule  remains 
unchanged  for  those  purchasers  who  received 
the  seller's  prevailing  maximum  discount  dur- 
ing this  period. 

2.  The  extra  amount  allowed  for  F-5  and 
F-117'/2  raised  panel  house  doors  is  increased 
from  10  cents  to  25  cents. 

3.  Maximum  price  of  one  type  of  garage 
doors  is  lowered  by  50  cents  for  the  1?'8" 
thickness  to  Jobbers  and  a  new  price  is  pro- 
vided for  dealers  50  cents  higher  than  the 
Jobber  price. 

Record  requirements 

4.  The  record  requirements  are  clarified  by 
a  provision  stating  that  any  manufacturer 
who  sells,  or  any  buyer  who  purchases  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  fir  doors 
in  any  month  after  December  1941,  must 
keep  records  of  all  sales  or  purchases  made 
during  that  month. 


Maximum  price  list  for 
brass  and  bronze  alloy  ingots 
submitted  to  producers 

Specific  maximum  prices  covering  over 
95  percent  of  all  brass  and  bronze  alloy 
ingots  have  been  submitted  to  producers 
for  their  individual  approval  by  OPA, 
Administrator  Henderson  announced 
January  3. 

As  compared  with  prevailing  prices,  the 
OPA-approved  list  contains  some  re- 
visions downward  and  a  few  upward. 
The  net  effect  is  to  leave  the  general 
ingot  price  level  substantially  unchanged. 
The  new  prices  are  intended  to  become 
effective  February  1,  1942.  Until  that 
time,  Mr.  Henderson  said,  it  is  expected 
that  present  prices  will  be  maintained. 
When  sale  is  made  of  any  ingot  of  an 
alloy  composition  other  than  those  listed, 
application  must  be  made  to  OPA,  which 
will  then  determine  a  maximum  price  fo» 
that  transaction. 

First  action  on  April  25 

OPA's  first  public  action  on  brass  in- 
got prices  took  place  on  April  25  of  this 
year,  when  Mr.  Henderson  suggested 
that  85-5-5-5  ingot  (85  percent  copper, 
5  percent  tin,  5  percent  lead,  and  5  per- 
cent zinc)  be  sold  at  13  cents  a  pound 
and  that  customary  price  differentials 
for  other  grades  be  continued.  In  July, 
because  of  changes  in  the  availability  of 
various  scrap  materials  and  the  need  to 
use  virgin  metals  in  some  cases,  OPA  ap- 
proved an  advance  in  the  prices  of  cer- 
tain alloys. 

The  maximum  prices  now  proposed  re- 
flect reexamination  of  the  situation  in 
the  light  of  current  conditions.  Studies 
will  continue,  Mr.  Henderson  added,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  the  general 
level  of  ingot  prices  can  be  lowered. 

Brass  ingot  is  made  by  melting  together 
various  types  of  scrap  containing  copper, 
tin,  lead,  zinc,  aluminum,  nickel,  and 
other  metals.  Virgin  metals  are  added 
where  necessary  to  produce  ingoU  of 
specific  alloy  content.  Ingots  are  used 
by  nonferrous  foundries  to  produce  a 
wide  variety  of  nonferrous  castings. 

Prices  for  delivered  ingot 

All  of  the  OPA-approved  prices  are 
for  ingot  delivered  to  the  buyer's  place 
of  business,  except  that  freight  in  excess 
of  25^  per  hundredweight  may  be  added. 
A  premium  of  Yt4  P«'  pound  also  may  be 
added  to  these  prices  where  ingot  is 
sold  and  delivered  in  less-than-carload 
lots. 
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Hews  for  Consumers 


The  Home  Medicine  Chest 

Since  Americans  in  the  coastal  areas 
have  begun  air-raid  precautions,  the 
housewife  has  been  casting  a  critical  eye 
on  the  contents  of  her  medicine  cabinet. 
The  Consumer  Division  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  has  formulated  a 
number  of  suggestions  to  aid  housewives 
in  buying  items  to  stock  a  war-time 
medicine  cabinet. 

The  following  should  be  kept  on  hand: 
Tannic  acid  jelly  for  burns;  a  pain-re- 
liever, such  as  aspirin;  a  remedy  for 
faintness,  such  as  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia;  baking  soda,  to  be  used  as  an 
emetic  or  relief  from  indigestion;  a  mild 
laxative;  bandages  and  sterile  gauze  in 
sealed  packages;  adhesive  tape;  a  ther- 
mometer; scissors;   and  tweezers. 

Only  tannic  acid  jelly  should  be  used 
for  burns.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  a  greasy  or  oily  ointment  be  used, 
as  it  must  later  be  removed  by  a  physi- 
cian, and  its  removal  is  a  dangerous  and 
painful  process. 

Aspirin,  in  5-grain  tablets,  is  a  good 
drug  for  the  relief  of  pain,  but  it  should 
be  used  in  small  doses  and  should  not 
be  taken  too  frequently. 

For  faintness,  aromatic  spirits  of  am- 
monia is  recommended.  It  should  be 
purchased  in  small  quantities  and  kept 
well-stoppered,  because  it  evaporates 
quickly  when  exposed  to  air. 

Bandages,  gauze,  and  adhesive  tape 
should  be  purchased  in  small  quantities 
and  kept  covered  or  sealed  against  dust 
and  dirt.  These  items,  used  in  dressing 
wounds,  should  be  on  hand  in  a  variety 
of  sizes  to  take  care  of  several  possible 
needs,  from  cut  fingers  to  more  serious 
injuries. 

Some  strains  and  tensions  may  develop 
In  air-raid  practices  and  blackouts,  re- 
sulting in  mild  stomach  disorders,  and 
the  home  medicine  cabinet  should  carry 
remedies  for  these  ailments.  Baking  soda 
is  useful  for  relieving  indigestion;  taken 
freely,  it  is  good  as  an  emetic  to  stimulate 
vomiting.  Mineral  oil  and  milk  of  mag- 
nesia are  the  safest  laxatives.  These  are 
the  only  two  items  recommended  for  the 
relief  of  constipation. 

In  the  process  of  transforming  your 
medicine  cabinet  into  a  ■  ;  >n  of  civil- 
ian defense,  you  may  find  it  necessary 


to  discard  some  of  the  accumulated  pills 
and  nostrums  of  past  years.  Remember 
that  tragic  things  have  happened  to 
youngsters  who  played  doctor  with  drugs 
found  in  the  neighbor's  rubbish.  Find 
a  good  safe  way  of  disposing  of  the 
discards  so  that  they  may  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  children. 

Consumer  Action  Lowers 
Milk  Prices 

Dan  A.  West,  deputy  director  of  the 
Consumer  Division  of  the  OPA,  last  week 
commended  the  action  of  the  anti-prof- 
iteering committee  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  on  its  success  in  lowering  milk 
prices. 

In  a  letter  to  Julius  Cohen,  executive 
secretary  of  the  committee,  Mr.  West 
said:  "I  wish  to  congratulate  Governor 
Neely  and  the  members  of  the  anti-prof- 
iteering committee  of  West  Virginia  on 
the  excellent  work  that  has  been  accom- 
plished by  this  body. 

"The  success  of  your  work  strengthens 
the  position  which  we  have  taken  fre- 
quently in  the  past  year,  namely,  that  a 
determined  and  capably  staffed  State 
administration  can,  in  most  cases,  de- 
velop measures  suited  to  the  needs  of 
its  situation  which  will  insure  protection 
against  profiteering  in  some  basic  com- 
modities such  as  milk." 

The  Charleston  campaign  of  the  com- 
mittee is  considered  to  be  of  great  signifi- 
cance for  consumer  groups  throughout 
the  Nation,  since  it  represents  the  first 
use  of  State  authority  to  abrogate  local 
restrictions  on  milk  competition. 

Recently  reported  on  this  page  was  an 
earlier  "battle  of  the  milk  bottle"  in 
Logan  County  where  the  committee  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  the  price  of  milk  from 
16-18  cents  a  quart  to  14  cents  per  quart. 

In  Charleston,  capital  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  milk  distributors  first  attracted 
the  attention  of  consumers  by  raising 
their  prices  on  the  occasion  of  the  repeal 
cf  the  Consumer's  Sales  Tax.  The  repeal 
of  this  sales  tax,  which  was  undertaken 
by  the  State  government  as  a  measure 
to  combat  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living, 
was  followed  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
milk  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  the 
former  tax,  so  that  the  price  of  milk 
stayed  at  16  cents  per  quart. 


After  a  conference  of  farmers,  dis- 
tributors, and  the  consumers'  committee 
with  Governor  M.  M.  Neely,  the  price  rise 
was  rescinded,  and  the  price  of  milk 
dropped  to  15  cents  per  quart. 

Shortly  afterwards,  however,  the  dis- 
tributors again  threatened  to  raise  the 
price  to  16  cents  per  quart.  After  in- 
vestigation, the  committee  concluded  that 
the  increase  was  unwarranted,  citing  the 
fact  that  in  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  just 
50  miles  away,  milk  was  selling  at  13 
cents  per  quart. 

The  committee  discovered  two  sections 
of  a  local  ordinance  in  Charleston  that 
acted  to  restrict  competition  from  out- 
side milk  sources.  The  ordinance  re- 
quired that  all  milk  sold  in  Charleston 
be  pasteurized  within  the  county  and 
gave  the  city  health  officer  broad  powers 
to  exclude  one  producer's  milk  as  against 
another's. 

The  committee  concluded  that  these 
sections  had  comparatively  little  to  do 
with  safeguarding  health,  since  the  State 
Health  department  was  independently 
authorized  to  supervise  and  exclude  milk 
below  standards  of  the  United  States 
Health  Ordinance. 

The  committee  then  took  notice  of  one 
long-forgotten  section  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia State  code  empowering  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  regulate  and 
supervise  the  operation  of  public  food 
markets  and  requiring  him  to  take  action 
to  insure  consumers  food  of  uniform 
grade  and  quality  at  fair  prices. 

When  the  Charleston  City  Council 
failed  to  act  on  the  milk  regulations, 
the  State  Director  of  Agriculture,  at  the 
instance  of  the  committee,  abrogated  by 
administrative  order  the  restrictive  sec- 
tions of  the  ordinance  and  declared  that 
any  milk  from  whatsoever  source,  if  tested 
and  approved  by  the  State  Health  De- 
partment, might  be  sold  in  Charleston. 

Subsequent  to  this  action,  one  outside 
distributor  entered  the  Charleston  mar- 
ket, selling  milk  for  14  cents  a  quart.  A 
local  consumers'  citizens  group,  organ- 
ized spontaneously  to  pledge  their 
whole-hearted  cooperation,  distributed  a 
petition  pledging  the  purchase  of  lower- 
priced  milk  at  designated  retail  outlets. 
In  concluding  his  letter  of  commenda- 
tion to  the  anti-profiteering  committee 
Mr.  West  observed:  "It  would  appear  that 
the  majority  of  milk  producers  will  also 
be  benefited  in  the  long  run  from  the 
action  taken.  Wise  measures  of  con- 
sumer protection  must  in  the  nature  of 
things  react  to  the  advantage  of  the  far- 
seeing  producers  who  seek  economic  sta- 
bility and  no  more  than  fair  returns." 
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6  MORE  TEXAS  COUNTIES 
ALLOWED  OIL  PRICE  RISE 

Permission  to  narrow  the  price  spread 
from  7  to  4  cents  a  barrel  as  between 
crude  oil  produced  in  North  and  North 
Central  Texas  and  nearby  Oklahoma 
fields  has  been  extended  to  six  additional 
Texas  counties,  OPA  Administrator 
Henderson  announced  January  1. 

Adjustment  is  retroactive 

On  December  11,  after  a  study  of  mar- 
keting factors,  OPA  permitted  crude  oil 
buyers  to  raise  the  posted  prices  in  17 
counties  in  North  and  North  Central 
Texas  to  a  level  4  cents  a  barrel  under 
Oklahoma  prices,  instead  of  7  cents. 
Comanche,  Fisher,  Haskell,  Jones,  Tay- 
lor, and  Throckmorton  counties,  all  in 
North  Central  Texas,  now  are  added  to 
the  original  17.  The  3-cent  adjustment, 
which  was  extended  to  the  additional 
counties  after  it  was  determined  that  the 
same  marketing  factors  were  present,  is 
made  retroactive  to  December  11  and 
crude  oil  buyers  have  been  so  informed. 

The  original  17  counties  were:  Archer, 
Baylor,  Brown,  Callahan,  Clay,  Coleman, 
Cooke,  Eastland,  Foard,  Jack,  Montague, 
Palo  Pinto,  Shackelford,  Stephens, 
Wichita,  Wilbarger,  and  Young. 

•    *    • 

OPM  SUGGESTS  HOSIERY 
BE  MADE  IN  FEWER  SHADES 

The  Office  of  Production  Management 
suggested  to  hosiery  manufacturers  last 
week  that  they  simplify  and  reduce  the 
color  lines  of  hosiery. 

R.  R.  Guthrie,  chief  of  the  textiles, 
clothing,  and  equipage  branch  of  OPM, 
said  that  hosiery  manufacturers  have 
been  advised  that  such  conservation  is 
desirable  because  of  shortages  or  threat- 
ened shortages  in  certain  dyestuffs  or  in 
dyestuff  intermediates. 

Wholesale  and  retail  distributors  of 
hosiery  throughout  the  country  have  also 
been  asked  to  cooperate  with  such  a  pro- 
gram by  eliminating  requests  for  special 
shades. 

While  no  definite  limitation  in  the 
number  of  shades  to  be  used  by  the  in- 
dustry was  suggested,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  at  least  75  percent  of  all  hosiery 
comes  in  fewer  than  a  half  dozen  shades. 
More  than  a  hundred  additional  shades 
are  now  used  for  the  remaining  25  per- 
cent or  less. 


News  for  Retailers 


Emergency  Ceilings  Set  on  Wool  Rugs, 
Carpets 

Further  action  to  forestall  develop- 
ment of  inflationary  prices  for  rugs  and 
carpets,  production  of  which  will  be  sub- 
stantially curtailed  by  OPM's  new  wool 
limitation  order,  was  taken  January  2 
by  Price  Administrator  Leon  Henderson 
in  the  form  of  a  60-day  emergency  ceil- 
ing over  prices  that  wholesalers,  jobbers, 
agents,  brokers  or  importers  may  charge. 

Simultaneously,  Mr.  Henderson  an- 
nounced an  immediate  upward  revision 
of  5  percent  in  the  maximum  prices 
established  December  16  for  wool  floor 
coverings  at  the  manufacturers'  level. 

The  new  schedule,  which  is  effective 
January  5,  covers  not  only  wool  rugs  and 
carpets  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  but  imported  floor  coverings  of 
all  descriptions,  excluding  only  hand- 
knotted  rugs.  If  prices  for  other  types 
of  floor  coverings  show  signs  of  getting 
out  of  hand,  Mr.  Henderson  said,  ceilings 
will  be  placed  over  them  at  both  the 
manufacturing  and  wholesale  levels. 

No  domestic  wool  rugs  may  be  resold 
at  prices  above  the  highest  price  charged 
during  the  period  for  October  1  through 
October  13,  1941,  according  to  the  sched- 
ule. If  no  sale  of  a  particular  rug  or 
carpet  were  made  between  these  dates, 
then  the  celling  price  shall  be  the  highest 
price  received  during  period  January  1 — 
October  1,  1941.  As  to  imported  rugs 
and  carpets,  it  is  provided  that  the  maxi- 
mum price  shall  be  the  highest  net  price 
received  by  the  seller  during  the  month 
of  December  for  an  "identical"  unit.  In 
the  event  that  no  sales  were  made  in 
December,  then  the  highest  price  of  the 


preceding  11  months  will  determine  the 
maximum  price.  Provision  is  made  to 
determine  the  ceiling  price  under  various 
other  circumstances,  for  example,  if  no 
sales  of  "identica!"  rugs  were  made. 

During  the  60-day  life  of  the  emer- 
gency resale  schedule  sectional  confer- 
ences will  be  held  with  jobbers  and  other 
distributors  and  studies  will  be  carried 
out.  By  the  expiration  date  it  is  planned 
to  supersede  the  temporary  ceiling  with 
a  definitive  schedule. 

The  5  percent  increase  in  manufac- 
turers' maximum  prices,  Mr.  Henderson 
said,  was  decided  upon  after  detailed  in- 
vestigations. These  studies  showed  that 
producers'  costs  have  risen  by  amounts 
sufficient  to  warrant  this  upward  adjust- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  distributors 
have  sizeable  stocks  of  rugs  and  carpets 
purchased  at  the  former  low  prices. 

Hence,  the  present  5  percent  increase 
in  the  manufacturers'  ceiling  will  have 
no  immediate  effect  on  distributors,  even 
though  they  are  being  held  to  the  Octo- 
ber 13  price  level  for  the  present.  It  is 
pointed  out  in  the  schedule's  preamble 
that  any  distributor  whose  present  in- 
ventories are  depleted  may  apply  for  re- 
lief under  the  general  "hardship"  clause. 

Every  distributor  is  required  to  file 
monthly  reports  with  OPA  giving  a  com- 
plete schedule  of  inventories  of  domestic 
and  imported  rugs  and  carpets.  The 
first  of  these  reports  is  due  by  January 
15,  1942.  Within  10  days  after  February 
10,  1942,  distributors  must  file  sworn 
statements  to  the  effect  that  all  January 
sales  of  rugs  and  carpets  covered  by  the 
schedule  had  been  made  in  compliance 
with  the  maximums. 


NEW  STAFF  TO  ANSWER 
QUERIES  ON  SUGAR  ORDER 

A.  E.  Bowman,  of  the  OPM  food  sup- 
ply branch  in  charge  of  administering 
the  sugar  conservation  order,  said  Jan- 
uary 2  that  a  staff  has  now  been  organ- 
ized and  inquiries  concerning  the  order 
will  be  answered  promptly. 

Mr.  Bowman  said  that  the  sugar  order 
limiting  deliveries  during  1942  to  1940 
use  or  resale  was  issued  to  meet  an 
emergency,  and  no  organization  had 
been  set  up  to  handle  the  flood  of  in- 
quiries that  resulted.  Some  5,000  in- 
quiries were  received,  he  said. 


1,240  HOMES  COMPLETED 
IN  WEEK,  PALMER  REPORTS 

Charles  F.  Palmer,  coordinator  of  De- 
fense Housing,  announced  December  31 
that  1,240  new  publicly  financed  homes 
for  families  of  defense  workers  and  en- 
listed personnel  had  been  completed  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  Dec.  27  making  a  total 
of  63,684  completed  or  occupied. 

Federal  funds  have  been  allotted  for 
129,154  defense  homes. 

FHA-inspected  privately  financed 
homes  started  during  the  week,  totaled 
2,436.  Since  January  of  last  year,  212,957 
such  homes  have  gone  into  construction. 
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Paperboard  schedule 
mark-ups,  specialities 

Mark-ups  by  wholesale  distributors 
and  exporters  are  allowed,  long-haul 
freight  allowances  are  set  forth,  and 
maximum  prices  are  provided  for  so- 
called  "specialties"  in  an  extensive  re- 
vision of  the  paperboard  price  schedule 
announced  December  29  by  OPA  Admin- 
istrator Henderson. 

The  amendment,  which  also  contains 
several  other  changes,  will  go  into  effect 
on  January  1,  1942. 

As  originally  issued,  Price  Schedule  No. 
32 — Paperboard  Sold  East  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains — made  no  provision  for 
wholesalers  and  exporters  to  receive  more 
than  the  ceiling  prices.  Data  accumu- 
lated over  the  past  2  months  have  per- 
mitted the  development  of  a  system  of 
mark-ups. 

Limits  mark-up 

After  defining  a  "wholesale  distribu- 
tor," and  an  "exporter,"  the  revised 
schedule  limits  the  mark-up  that  either 
may  charge  to  that  collected  as  to  each 
similar  sale  over  the  12  months  ended 
September  30,  1941.  A  further  limitation 
is  placed  upon  the  wholesale  distributors' 
allowances  through  a  table  covering  sales 
of  three  tons  and  less. 

The  added  long-haul  freight  adjust- 
ments now  provided  in  the  schedule  are 
intended  to  make  it  easier  for  converters 
in  locations  distant  from  the  paperboard 
mills  to  obtain  their  supplies.  This 
problem,  in  part,  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
shortage  of  ships.  As  a  result,  many 
converters  who  formerly  received  their 
paperboard  supplies  by  vessel  now  are 
using  rail  transportation,  which  involves 
higher  freight  charges. 

Add  some  freight  charges 

The  amendment  permits  all  freight 
charges  in  excess  of  stipulated  amounts 
to  be  added  to  the  maximum  prices, 
which  are  established  in  the  schedule  on 
a  delivered  basis.  These  stipulated 
amounts  are  $6  a  ton  in  the  case  of 
paperboard  made  chiefly  from  waste  ma- 
terial; $10  a  ton  in  the  case  of  kraft  cor- 
rugating material  and  liner  of  domestic 
origin;  and  $12  on  paperboard  imported 
from  Canada. 

As  an  example  of  how  the  new  long- 
haul  freight  adjustment  provision  op- 
erates, California  box  manufacturers  who 
formerly  received  Florida  kraft  by  water, 
involving  a  transportation  cost  of  about 
$8  a  ton,  are  now  getting  their  supplies 


extensively  revised; 
figure  in  changes 

overland  by  rail,  involving  freight  charges 
of  around  $18.20  per  ton.  Under  the 
new  adjustment,  the  maximum  price  as 
established  by  the  schedule  would  include 
$10  of  this  amount,  but  the  remaining 
$8.20  could  be  added.  Thus,  assuming 
the  grade  of  board  involved  canied  a 
maximum  price  of  $60,  the  total  delivered 
price  would  not  exceed  $68.20  a  ton. 

Highly  specialized  grades  covered 

The  highly  specialized  grades  of  paper- 
board  now  added  to  the  schedule  are 
listed  in  a  separate  appendix.  Among 
these  are  such  items  as:  tag  stocks  and 
file  folder  stocks,  pressboard,  bristol 
board,  milk  bottle  and  milk  bottle  cap 
stock,  binders  board  and  clay-coated 
board.  It  is  stipulated  that  none  of  these 
specialties  can  be  sold  for  more  than  the 
highest  price  charged  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  1941. 


A  similar  stipulation  is  included  in  the 
other  appendices  of  the  schedule  to  cover 
special  whites,  special  colors,  special  siz- 
ing, special  test,  and  other  special  char- 
acteristics or  requirements  involving  extra 
production  costs. 

Because  of  Rule  41  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission — Consolidated 
Freight  Classification  has  been  revised 
recently  and  now  permits  the  use  of  thin- 
ner facings  on  boxes  for  certain  weight 
brackets,  some  minor  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  classes  of  paperboard  listed 
in  Appendix  B  of  the  OPA  schedule. 

The  list  of  definitions  has  been  aug- 
mented to  include  a  few  additional  items 
and  the  term  "East  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains" is  now  defined  so  as  to  take  in  all 
of  the  Continental  United  States,  except- 
ing California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Idaho,  Utah,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado. 

The  first  "Affirmations  of  Compliance" 
with  the  revised  provisions  of  the  sched- 
ule will  be  due  on  February  10,  covering 
transactions  for  the  month  of  January. 


Large  Chicago  dealer  cited  as  violator 
of  OPA  wastepaper  price  schedule 


Thomas  Paper  Stock  Co.,  one  of  Chi- 
cago's large  dealers  in  wastepaper,  was 
cited  publicly  by  Price  Administrator 
Leon  Henderson  as  a  flagrant  and  re- 
peated violator  of  OPA's  maximum  price 
schedule  on  wastepaper,  essential  raw 
material  from  which  paperboard  is  made. 

By  its  wilful  and  persistent  refusal  to 
comply  with  the  ceiling  prices,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson said,  the  Thomas  company  in  the 
person  of  its  president,  Alvin  Sandroff, 
has  disturbed  the  entire  Chicago  waste- 
paper  trade. 

Put  "personal  gain"  first 

"At  a  time  when  all  business  and  in- 
dustry are  giving  their  best  efforts  to 
winning  a  war,  the  Thomas  Paper  Stock 
Co.  and  its  dominant  official  have  ele- 
vated their  desires  for  personal  gain 
above  the  general  welfare,"  Mr.  Hender- 
son stated.  "In  so  doing,  this  company 
and  its  president  are  seriously  impairing 
an  important  phase  of  our  war  effort — 
the  collection  and  conversion  into  pa- 
perboard of  every  pound  of  wastepaper 
that  can  be  obtained. 

"Public  exposure  and  condemnation 
in  this  case  are  richly  deserved." 

The  Thomas  Co.  has  been  certified  as 


a  proven  violator  to  the  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management,  to  other  Federal 
agencies  and  to  the  State  and  municipal 
authorities  in  Illinois  and  Chicago  for 
such  action  as  they  may  see  fit  to  take. 
In  addition,  OPA  itself  will  take  further 
measures  to  compel  compliance. 

Wouldn't  let  field  men  see  books 

The  OPA  administrator  pointed  out 
that  buyers  who  have  overpaid  the 
Thomas  Co.  in  wastepaper  transactions 
are  equally  in  violation  of  the  schedule. 
All  companies  having  dealings  with  the 
Thomas  concern,  therefore,  are  being 
investigated. 

Mr.  Henderson  charged  that  the 
Thomas  Co.  had  refused  to  permit  OPA 
field  investigators  to  examine  its  books. 
As  a  result,  evidence  of  numerous  viola- 
tions of  the  wastepaper  schedule  were 
discovered  by  OPA  field  investigators 
from  the  records  of  the  company's  cus- 
tomers and  suppliers.  Alvin  Sandroff, 
president  of  the  company,  was  invited 
to  Washington  to  explain  the  company's 
actions.  He  failed  to  appear,  but  sent 
a  Philadelphia  purchasing  agent  of  the 
company  who  had  no  authority  to  repre- 
sent the  company  and  no  knowledge  of 
its  records. 
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General  price  level  of  1,800  fats,  oils 
raised  11  percent  in  revised  ceilings 


Using  October  1  market  levels  as  the 
"ceiling  standard,"  Price  Administrator 
Hendersen  issued  January  2  a  revised 
schedule  of  maximum  prices  for  some 
1,800  fats  and  oils,  including  many  of 
agricultural  origin,  such  as  lard,  cotton- 
seed oil,  soybean  oil,  and  linseed  oil. 

The  original  temporary  schedule,  an- 
nounced on  December  13,  set  the  fats  and 
oils  ceiling  at  the  levels  of  November  26, 
1941.    Subsequently,  however,  Mr.  Hen- 


derson announced  that  existing  ceilings 
affecting  domestic  farm  products  would 
be  reexamined,  since  Congress  had  indi- 
cated its  intent  to  include  in  the  pending 
price  control  bill  a  provision  that  no  agri- 
cultural commodity  ceiling  could  be  set 
below  the  market  prices  of  October  1. 
Revision  of  the  fats  and  oils  schedule  is 
in  line  with  this  announcement. 

The  effect  of  changing  the  temporary 
November  26  ceiling  base  date  back  to 


Experts  named  as  consultants,  executives 
in  OPM  printing  and  publishing  branch 


Appointment  of  several  experts  to  var- 
ious executive  and  consulting  positions  in 
the  Printing  and  Publishing  Branch  of 
the  Office  of  Production  Management 
was  announced  January  1  by  George  A. 
Renard,  acting  chief  of  the  branch. 

Mr.  Renard  is  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  Association  of  Purchasing 
Agents.  He  was  formerly  purchasing 
agent  and  production  manager  of  the 
St.  Louis  Screw  &  Bolt  Manufacturing 
Co.  He  has  been  serving  as  a  consultant 
to  Leon  Henderson  since  creation  of  the 
National  Defense  Advisory  Commission 
in  May  1940. 

E.  W.  Palmer,  president,  the  Kingsport 
Press,  Inc.,  of  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  was  named 
chief  industrial  consultant  in  the  branch. 
Mr.  Palmer  was  associated  for  17  years  with 
the  J.  F.  Tapley  Co.,  of  New  York,  book  manu- 
facturers, and  president  of  that  company 
from  1923  to  1925,  when  he  became  president 
of  the  Kingsport  concern.  He  is  widely 
known  as  a  writer  and  speaker  on  processes 
and  problems  peculiar  to  the  entire  graphic 
arts  field. 

Fulton  H.  MacArthur,  director  of  printing 
and  engraving,  Reynolds  Metals  Co.,  Harri- 
son. N.  J.,  was  appointed  chief  industrial 
technician.  Mr.  MacArthur  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  printing  and  lithographic  plants 
In  England,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Ger- 
many. Before  becoming  connected  with  the 
Reynolds  Metals  Co.,  he  was  director  of  print- 
ing research  for  Interchemical  Corporation, 
working  on  the  development  of  highspeed 
magazine  printing  processes  and  other  ink 
developments. 

Donosky  heads  newspaper  section 

M.  M.  Donosky.  treasurer  of  the  A.  H.  Belo 
Corporation,  publishers  of  the  Dallas  Morn- 
ing News,  was  named  principal  industrial 
specialist  in  charge  of  the  newspaper  section. 
Mr.  Donosky  has  been  associated  with  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  15  years,  and  has  spe- 
cialized in  major  problems  concerning  news- 
paper publication.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  various  committees  of  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association. 

Walter  J.  Risley,  Jr..  staff  assistant  to  the 
director  of  manufacturing  of  the  Curtis  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  was  appointed  principal  indus- 
trial specialist  of  the  magazine  section.    Mr. 


Risley  has  been  connected  with  the  Curtis 
organization  18  years,  specializing  In  techni- 
cal problems  affecting  magazine  production. 
Before  joining  that  organization,  he  was  a 
research  power  plant  engineer  In  Philadel- 
phia. 

Alan  S.  Browne,  director  of  the  MacMillan 
Co.  of  New  York  in  charge  of  manufacturing, 
was  appointed  principal  industrial  specialist 
in  charge  of  book  publishing  and  book  man- 
ufacturing section.  Mr.  Browne  began  his 
career  as  a  small  job  printer  and  later  became 
treasurer  of  the  C.  H.  Simonds  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  book  printers.  Later  he  was  president 
and  treasurer  of  his  own  plant  in  the  New 
York  area. 

S.  H.  Harrington  in  priorities 

Stephen  H.  Harrington,  printing  systems 
engineer,  the  Gilman  Fanfold  Corporation, 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  will  be  senior  industrial 
specialist  in  the  priorities  section.  Mr.  Har- 
rington is  a  journeyman  printer,  and  has 
had  wide  experience  in  the  printing  and 
publishing  industry.  In  addition  to  his  asso- 
ciation with  the  Gilman  Fanfold  Corporation, 
he  operates  his  own  printing  plant  in  Nash- 
ville. Tenn. 

John  M.  Wolff,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Wolff 
Printing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  named 
principal  industrial  specialist  of  the  piano- 
graphic  (lithographic)  process  products  sec- 
tion. Mr.  Wolff  has  spent  his  entire  career 
in  the  printing  business  and  is  known  as  an 
authority  on  lithography. 

Robert  J.  McClelland,  divisional  general 
manager,  F.  H.  Levey  Ink  Co.,  Inc..  Chicago, 
was  appointed  industrial  specialist  in  inks 
to  the  branch.  Mr.  McClelland  has  been 
associated  with  the  Levey  concern  16  years. 
Prior  to  entering  the  ink  industry,  he  was 
connected  with  the  National  Lead  Co.,  spe- 
cializing in  the  production  of  lead  oxide. 

Men  of  practical  experience 

In  announcing  the  appointments,  Mr. 
Renard  said: 

"The  men  named  to  the  staff  execu- 
tive positions  of  the  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing Branch  have  been  drawn  from 
the  diversified  fields  of  the  printing  and 
publishing  industry  and  they,  as  well  as 
their  assistants,  have  the  practical 
knowledge  and  experience  which  comes 
from  long  association  with  that  indus- 
try." 


October  1  is  to  raise  the  general  price 
level  of  fats  and  oils  by  a  minimum  of 
11  percent. 

Excluded  from  schedule 

Except  for  butter,  "essential"  oils,  and 
mineral  oils,  the  revised  schedule  covers 
all  raw,  crude,  and  refined  fats  and  oils 
and  their  byproducts  and  derivatives,  as 
well  as  greases.  Specifically  excluded  are 
sales  of  fats  and  oils  (except  olive  oil) 
through  wholesale  and  retail  channels; 
sales  directly  to  the  baking,  restaurant, 
hotel,  and  other  cooking  trades;  and  sales 
of  lard  destined  for  human  consumption 
without  further  processing.  "Byprod- 
ucts," as  used  in  the  schedule,  means 
substances  obtained  in  the  course  of  proc- 
essing or  treating  the  fats  and  oils. 

The  ceiling  prices  for  cottonseed  oil 
futures  contracts  traded  on  the  New  York 
Produce  Exchange  and  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange,  and  for  lard  futures 
traded  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
are  the  closing  bid  prices  on  October  1. 

Other  provisions 

With  respect  to  sales  of  actual  fats  and 
oils,  the  prices  charged  on  October  1, 
1941,  are  taken  as  the  maximums.  Soy- 
bean oil  and  linseed  oil,  which  were  sell- 
ing at  levels  below  their  normal  price  re- 
lationship to  cottonseed  oil  on  October  1, 
are  given  the  benefit  of  a  three-quarter 
cent  per  pound  mark-up  over  their  Octo- 
ber 1  prices.  To  make  similar  provision 
for  other  fats  and  oils  that  likewise  were 
selling  below  their  normal  relationship  on 
October  1,  the  schedule  states  that  in  no 
case  need  the  maximum  price  be  less 
than  111  percent  of  the  November  26 
price. 

The  schedule  provides  that  any 
changes  since  October  1,  1941,  in  ocean 
freight,  war-risk  insurance,  and  marine- 
insurance  rates  shall  be  added  to  or  de- 
ducted from  the  established  maximum 
prices. 

•    +    * 

Import  duty  on  brass  mill  scrap 
may  be  added  to  selling  price 

Import  duty  on  brass  mill  scrap 
brought  into  the  United  States  from  any 
foreign  country  may  be  added  to  the 
selling  price  even  though  this  brings  the 
total  cost  to  the  buyer  above  the  maxi- 
mum price  as  established  in  Price  Sched- 
ule No.  12  —  Brass  Mill  Scrap,  OPA 
Administrator  Henderson  announced 
December  29. 
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Manufacturers'  prices  for  cigarettes 
halted  by  ceiling  at  December  26  figures 


Green  coffee  price 
schedule  clarified 


Following  promptly  upon  the  refusal 
of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  to 
withdraw  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
Lucky  Strike  cigarettes,  Price  Adminis- 
trator Leon  Henderson  on  December  31 
imposed  a  schedule  of  maximum  manu- 
facturers' prices  for  all  cigarettes  at  the 
levels  that  prevailed  on  December  26. 

The  December  31  action  was  forecast 
by  the  administrator  in  an  announce- 
ment the  previous  day  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  a  formal  ceiling  was  essen- 
tial under  the  circumstances  in  order  to 
prevent  a  price  rise  that  might  spread 
throughout  the  cigarette  manufacturing 
industry.  He  said  further  that  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  factors  behind  the 
proposed  Lucky  Strike  increase  would  be 
necessary  before  any  decision  could  be 
given  by  OPA  on  whether  or  not  the  move 
by  American  Tobacco  was  justified.  The 
company  rejected  OPA's  request  to  de- 
lay its  increase  until  such  an  impartial 
study  could  be  made  and  stated  that  it 
would  be  bound  only  by  a  formal  ceiling. 

Over-all  study  takes  longer 

In  issuing  the  schedule  December  31, 
Mr.  Henderson  said  that  a  full  investi- 
gation of  cigarette  manufacturing  costs 
will  be  undertaken  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. He  added  that  this  necessarily 
would  involve  considerably  more  time 
than  a  study  of  the  American  Tobacco 
case  alone  would  have  taken. 

The  OPA  administrator  repeated  his 
earlier  statement  that  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  ceiling  schedule  is  to  pre- 
vent any  unwarranted  increase  in  the 
price  of  cigarettes  to  the  public,  adding 
that  if  the  cooperation  of  wholesalers 
and  retailers  were  not  obtained,  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  extend  the  ceiling 
to  cover  their  sales.  In  this  connection 
he  reported  receipt  of  telegraphic  com- 
plaints of  increased  wholesale  prices 
from  several  sections  of  the  country,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Lucky  Strike 
increase,  now  eliminated,  would  not  have 
become  effective  until  January  10  and 
other  manufacturers  had  not  raised 
prices  at  all. 

Combination  sales  regulated 

Particular  attention  of  the  trade  is 
called  to  the  provision  of  the  schedule 
prohibiting  evasion  of  the  price  limita- 
tions by  combination  sales  or  other  trade 
understandings.  In  the  case  of  combina- 
tion sales,  all  of  the  cigarettes  involved 


must  be  priced  at  or  below  the  December 
26  levels. 

Announcement  December  29  that  a 
ceiling  would  be  established  followed  a 
3-hour  meeting  with  senior  officers  of 
the  American  Tobacco  Company  at  which 
OPA  officials  requested  that  the  advance 
of  57  cents  per  thousand,  or  from  $6.53 
to  $7.10,  less  discounts,  be  held  up  until 
OPA  had  had  time  to  complete  a  thor- 
ough and  impartial  study  of  the  factors 
behind  the  price  rise.  This  request  was 
rejected.  The  company  presented  only 
limited  data  in  justification  of  the  price 
advance  and  urged,  in  part,  that  it  was 
designed  to  maintain  earnings  in  face  of 
higher  corporation  income  and  excess 
profit  taxes. 

Company  willing  to  obey  formal  ceiling 

In  view  of  the  highly  favorable  earn- 
ings position  of  the  company  and  the 
substantial  price  advance  involved,  OPA 
officials  stated  that  an  advance  could 
be  justified  only  on  the  basis  of  far  more 
exhaustive  study.  The  company  con- 
tended that  its  position  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  would  be  prejudiced  were  it 
voluntarily  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the 
price  administrator  to  rescind  the  price 
increase.  The  company  stated  that  it 
would  abide  by  a  formal  ceiling  issued 
by  the  price  administrator. 

Notice  of  the  increase  was  made  pub- 
lic by  American  Tobacco  on  December 
27.  Mr.  Henderson  promptly  dispatched 
a  telegram  requesting  American  Tobacco 
officials  to  meet  at  his  office  and  simul- 
taneously asked  other  leading  cigarette 
manufacturers  not  to  mark  up  their 
prices  until  the  outcome  of  the  meeting. 

Henderson  cites  earnings 

"The  OPA  request  was  reasonable,"  Mr. 
Henderson  stated.  "The  corporation 
merely  was  asked  to  withhold  the  advance 
until  proper  studies  could  be  made.  It 
refused.  Preliminary  evidence  indicates 
that  the  earnings  of  the  American  To- 
bacco Company  before  taxes  are  near 
record  levels  and  the  company,  partly 
as  result  of  the  stimulating  effect  of  de- 
fense expenditures,  is  enjoying  a  boom- 
time  volume  of  sales. 

"Under  the  circumstances,  and  consid- 
ering that  the  Lucky  Strike  increase 
might  involve  advances  on  the  part  of 
other  manufacturers,  OPA  is  compelled 
to  issue  a  schedule  of  maximum  prices 
for  cigarettes  at  or  about  the  levels  of 
December  26,  1941." 


Amendment  of  the  green  coffee  maxi- 
mum price  schedule  to  clarify  certain 
provisions  was  announced  December  31 
by  OPA  Administrator  Henderson. 

As  amended,  the  provision  permitting 
the  addition  to  or  deduction  from  the 
maximum  prices  of  any  changes  in  ocean 
freight,  war  risk  or  marine  insurance 
rates  makes  it  clear  that  the  rates  that 
prevailed  at  the  opening  of  business  De- 
cember 8, 1941,  are  those  used  as  the  base 
rates  in  the  schedule.  Originally,  this 
paragraph  used  the  date  of  December  8, 
without  other  qualification. 

Other  changes 

The  subsection  in  the  schedule  deal- 
ing with  brokers'  commissions  is  changed 
so  as  to  permit  the  addition  to  the  maxi- 
mum price  of  a  commission  to  brokers  in 
secondary  markets,  as  well  as  at  the  port 
of  entry.  However,  it  is  stated  specifi- 
cally that  in  no  case  can  the  aggregate  of 
commissions  on  any  transaction  exceed 
1  percent  of  the  maximum  price. 

Because  some  question  has  arisen  as  to 
the  intent  of  the  language  in  the  sched- 
ule's "evasion"  clause,  Mr.  Henderson  ex- 
plained that  the  maximum  prices  estab- 
lished all  are  subject  to  the  trade  prac- 
tices prevailing  on  or  before  December  8, 
1941.  Chief  of  these  practices  are:  (1) 
recognition  of  the  usual  2  percent  cash 
discount  to  be  deducted  from  the  price 
paid,  or  in  the  case  of  net  cash  buyers, 
the  definite  intent  that  not  more  than  98 
percent  of  the  established  maximums 
shall  be  paid;  and  (2)  that  sellers  in  the 
countries  of  origin  should  continue  to  pay 
importers'  commissions.  Commission 
operators  must  continue  to  collect  their 
commissions  from  producer  countries  or 
from  their  own  Latin-American  affiliates. 

•    •    • 

Payments  for  iron,  steel  scrap 
must  not  exceed  Dec.  23  prices 

Irrespective  of  unsealed  orders  or  out- 
standing contracts,  no  payments  against 
deliveries  of  iron  and  steel  scrap  made  on 
and  after  December  23,  may  be  made  at 
prices  in  excess  of  those  established  by 
the  extensive  amendment  to  Price  Sched- 
ule No.  4  issued  on  that  date,  OPA 
Administrator  Henderson  announced 
December  30. 

This  statement  was  made  in  response 
to  numerous  inquiries  by  members  of  the 
trade. 
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Synthesis  is  only  large  immediate  source 
of  new  rubber  to  replace  lost  imports 


The  Division  of  Information,  Office  for 
Emergency  Management,  released  on 
January  2  the  following  summary  of  rub- 
ber-producing possibilities. 

The  United  States  faces  a  materials 
problem  of  the  first  magnitude  today: 
We  must  have  rubber  for  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent needs,  and  the  Japanese  assault 
has  blocked  our  supplies. 

Japanese  aggression  is  aimed  at  British 
Malaya,  the  Netherlands  Indies  and  ad- 
jacent territory  from  which  we  get  98 
percent  of  our  rubber.  Prom  no  other 
part  of  the  world  can  we  get  more  than 
a  small  fraction  of  the  more  than  600,000 
tons  we  had  been  using  annually,  before 
the  war. 

Faced  with  the  loss  of  those  imports — 
and  the  current  outlook  suggests  no  early 
resumption  of  shipping  from  that  area — 
there  are  a  limited  number  of  things  that 
can  be  done  to  stretch  our  rubber  supply. 
None  will  provide  more  than  a  small  part 
of  our  needs.    This  is  what  we  can  do: 

1.  Encourage  by  all  possible  means 
the  gathering  of  wild  rubber  in  the 
Amazon  region  of  South  America. 

2.  Embark  on  a  large-scale  growing 
program  of  guayule — rubber-bearing 
desert  shrub  of  northern  Mexico  and 
southwestern  United  States. 

3.  Enlarge  rapidly  the  production  of 
synthetic  rubber. 

Of  these  methods,  only  the  third  prom- 
ises any  immediate  results,  and  the  Office 
of  Production  Management  now  is  explor- 
ing all  possible  shortcuts  toward  large- 
scale  expansion  of  present  synthetic  rub- 
ber facilities. 

4  plants  due  to  produce  this  year 

Four  plants  now  building,  financed  by 
the  Defense  Plant  Corporation,  RFC  sub- 
sidiary, and  due  to  be  in  production  this 
year,  will  turn  out  40,000  tons  annually 
of  general  purpose  synthetic  rubber. 
Current  plans  are  to  triple  this  capacity 
and  it  is  believed  this  can  be  done  in  the 
present  plants.  Any  further  increases, 
however,  represent  additional  construc- 
tion problems  as  well  as  problems  of  raw 
materials. 

It  is  possible  we  can  achieve  the  120,- 
000-ton  production  rate  by  the  end  of 
1942.  To  do  it  we  must  rapidly  increase 
our  production  of  butadiene  and  benzol, 
basic  ingredients  of  the  general  purpose 
type  of  synthetic  rubber. 

It  will  cost  the  Nation  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  make  enough  synthetic  rubber  to 
last  through  the  emergency,  just  how 
many  millions  nobody  knows  for  sure. 


Crude  rubber  comes  from  the  Hevea 
tree,  a  native  of  the  jungles  of  the  Ama- 
zon. Before  1910,  the  world's  supply  of 
crude  rubber  was  gathered  by  the  natives 
of  that  vast  wilderness  in  its  liquid  form 
of  latex.  At  its  peak,  the  wild  rubber 
trade  brought  in  from  60,000  to  70,000 
tons  a  year. 

The  cultivation  of  the  rubber  tree  in 
British  Malaya  and  the  establishment  of 
great  rubber  plantations  there  brought 
the  jungle  trade  almost  to  a  close.  It 
never  revived.  Nowadays,  not  more  than 
15,000  tons  a  year  is  brought  out  by 
itinerant  traders  who  ply  the  waters  of 
the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries. 

High  rubber  prices  in  the  mid-twenties 
brought  a  feeble  spark  to  the  Amazon 
and  production  got  up  as  high  as  30,000 
tons  after  4  years,  then  languished  again 
as  prices  declined. 

It  takes  a  long  time  for  news  to  travel 
up  these  remote  and  distant  backwaters 
of  the  world.  No  doubt  the  present 
emergency  will  bring  a  great  increase  in 
output  from  the  Amazon  country,  but  at 
its  best  it  will  not  solve  our  present 
problem. 

The  guayule  plant 

There  is  no  question  that  a  large 
amount  of  satisfactory  rubber  can  be 
produced  in  this  country  and  Mexico 
from  guayule,  but  not  in  1942  or  even 
1943.  A  shortage  of  planting  materials 
causes  trouble.  Although  there  are  many 
arguments  in  favor  of  guayule  rubber,  as 
to  cost  and  quality,  use  of  idle  land  and 
migrant  labor,  nevertheless  the  fact  re- 
mains that  no  large-scale  production  is 
possible  before  1947. 

U.  S.  builds  reserve 

Fortunately,  Japan's  attack  did  not 
find  the  United  States  napping  in  regard 
to  rubber.  Starting  in  June  1939,  this 
country  started  building  a  reserve  sup- 
ply, and  had  enough  to  last  us  for  ap- 
proximately a  year,  at  normal  rates  of 
use,  when  war  came.  Big  military  de- 
mands make  it  absolutely  essential  to 
conserve  practically  all  of  this  for  mili- 
tary and  the  most  essential  civilian  needs. 

The  Rubber  Reserve  Co.,  an  RFC  sub- 
sidiary, was  formed  in  the  spring  of  1941 
and  since  June  23,  1941,  has  been  the 
sole  buyer  of  rubber  in  the  United  States. 
At  the  same  time,  an  allocations  pro- 
gram was  put  into  effect  by  the  Office  of 
Production    Management. 

Some  of  our  problems  would  be  solved 
if  rubber  could  be  reclaimed  indefinitely. 


While  it  can  be  used  more  than  once, 
rubber  loses  its  "bounce"  eventually  and 
its  quality  is  reduced  considerably  with 
each  reclaiming.  Wear,  of  course,  ac- 
counts for  a  continuous  loss  of  rubber. 

Reclaimed  rubber  is,  however,  our 
greatest  emergency  source.  Operating 
at  full  capacity,  the  industry  now  is  re- 
claiming at  the  rate  of  270,000  tons  a 
year.  Experts  disagree  on  how  much 
this  figure  can  be  increased.  It  is  indi- 
cated that  something  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  500,000  tons  of  scrap  rubber 
could  be  collected  in  the  United  States 
annually  for  a  time.  This  would  pro- 
duce nearly  an  equal  tonnage  in  re- 
claimed rubber,  but  additional  reclaiming 
plants  would  have  to  be  buiit  to  take 
care  of  any  such  amount. 

As  automobile  tires  account  for  about 
three-fourths  of  our  annual  rubber  con- 
sumption, any  proposal  to  prolong  rub- 
ber supply  must  be  considered  in  terms 
of  tires,  even  though  tires  produced  from 
now  on  are  going  on  army  trucks  and 
other  heavy-duty  mobile  equipment,  not 
passenger  cars.  Reclaimed  rubber  will 
not  make  a  satisfactory  tire,  as  we  know 
it.  A  combination  tire  can  be  made,  how- 
ever, of  crude,  reclaimed  and  synthetic 
rubber  that  will  serve  almost  as  well  as 
one  made  entirely  of  new  rubber. 

Tires  are  important.  Not  only  has  our 
civilian  life  been  geared  to  the  automo- 
bile, but  today's  army  is  an  army  on 
wheels.  In  1941  approximately  one-fifth 
of  our  total  rubber  consumption  went 
for  military  purposes.  This  rate  is  due 
for  a  substantial  increase  in  1942. 

17,000  tires,  one  battleship 

That  rubber  must  come  out  of  existing 
stocks.  Our  airplanes  must  have  land- 
ing wheels  and  our  armored  cars  and 
trucks  must  go  over  rough  ground.  We 
civilians  will  walk,  if  we  have  to,  so  our 
soldiers  may  have  the  weapons  they  need. 

Never  again,  in  all  probability,  will  the 
United  States  be  so  utterly  dependent 
upon  a  far  distant  source  for  all  its  rub- 
ber. Hevea  brasiliensis  is  on  its  way  back 
home. 

As  a  result,  nursery  propagating  sta- 
tions now  have  been  established  in  12 
countries  from  Brazil  and  Peru  to  Guate- 
mala and  Mexico.  More  than  a  million 
seedling  trees  now  are  growing. 

By  1947,  it  is  believed,  a  vigorous  rub- 
ber production  program  will  be  under 
way  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

But  meanwhile,  during  the  most  crucial 
period  of  the  war,  most  Americans  must 
give  up  rubber — give  till  it  hurts — so  that 
Democracy's  armies  and  navies  can  beat 
the  Axis. 
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Nearly  2V2  million  trained  for  war  work 
in  18  months;  program  being  enlarged 


Nearly  two  and  one-half  million  per- 
sons have  been  enrolled  for  training  for 
war  industry  work  in  the  last  18  months. 
Associate  Director  General  Sidney  Hill- 
man  said  December  29,  announcing  at 
the  same  time  that  training  henceforth 
is  being  stepped  up  rapidly. 

One  of  the  most  useful  contributions 
a  young  man  or  woman  can  make  now 
is  to  enroll  for  war  industry  training, 
Mr.  Hillman  said.  The  public  vocational 
schools  or  the  public  employment  office 
in  every  city  will  give  young  people  ad- 
vice and  direct  them  to  the  courses  of 
training  which  will  be  most  needed  and 
to  which  they  may  be  adapted,  he  added. 
The  most  useful  training  courses  lead- 
ing to  war  industry  employment  at  this 
time  are :  welding,  aircraft  riveting,  sheet 
metal  working,  machine  shop  work  and 
ship-fitting. 

168-hour  week  for  training  facilities 

A  shortage  of  equipment,  especially 
machine  tools,  has  hindered  the  expan- 
sion of  training  in  vocational  and  other 
public  schools,  but  Mr.  Hillman  expressed 
confidence  that  a  great  enlargement  is 
possible  with  present  facilities. 

He  called  on  public  vocational  schools 
to  expand  their  courses  to  permit  the 
use  of  all  their  shop  and  training  ma- 
chinery on  a  24-hour  day  and  seven-day 
week  basis.  "The  outbreak  of  war  makes 
it  as  imperative  to  use  our  training  ma- 
chinery to  the  utmost,  as  it  does  to  use 
our  production  machinery  full-time,"  he 
said.  He  pointed  out  that  more  than 
600  such  schools  are  working  already 
"around  the  clock." 

"Training  programs,  financed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  are  now  being  con- 
ducted by  public  educational  authorities 
in  every  State  for  the  development  of 
qualified  workers  for  war  industries,"  he 
said. 

2,477,400  have  got  instruction 

"A  total  of  2,477,400  persons  have  re- 
ceived specific  instruction  through  these 
programs  since  their  inception  July  1, 
1940.  Twelve  hundred  public  vocational 
and  trade  schools,  155  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  10,000  public  school  shops, 
are  assisting  in  these  programs. 

"These  figures  do  not  include  the  more 


than  2,000,000  workers  in  war  contract 
factories  who  receive  in-plant  training 
from  employers  through  arrangements 
made  by  the  training-within-industry 
branch  of  the  OPM  Labor  Division,"  Mr. 
Hillman  stated. 

"In  addition  the  NYA  and  CCC  pro- 
grams have  provided  training  and  work 
experience  useful  to  war  industry  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  youthful  work- 
ers. The  NYA  now  has  77,400  enrolled 
in  its  new  Youth  Work  Defense  Program, 
in  addition  to  51,400  participating  in  reg- 
ular NYA  work  projects  tied  into  war 
production,  and  334,000  who  have  com- 
pleted general  training  in  defense  train- 
ing courses  since  July  1,  1940." 

Mr.  Hillman  said  the  war's  demands 
would  require  an  expansion  of  training 


for  farm  workers  during  1942.  Under 
the  current  program  financed  by  Con- 
gress, training  in  farm  operations,  with 
special  emphasis  on  mechanized  tools,  is 
being  conducted  in  school  shops  in  2,500 
rural  communities.  During  the  past  year 
349,700  youths  have  been  enrolled  in  this 
program,  and  46,080  are  now  taking  these 
courses.  The  courses  train  farm  boys 
to  a  point  where  they  will  be  useful  in 
industrial  production,  and  more  efficient 
in  agricultural  production. 

Schools,  colleges  cooperate 

The  engineering,  science,  and  manage- 
ment defense  training  courses  in  the 
engineering  schools  of  colleges  and 
universities  are  particularly  important, 
he  pointed  out,  in  view  of  the  great  need 
of  technical  and  supervisory  personnel  in 
defense  industries.  A  total  of  220,000 
attended  these  courses  last  year,  and 
83,000  were  enrolled  on  December  1. 
Chemistry,     physics,     and     production 


Program  to  offset  wool  labor  dislocation 
offered  by  unions  as  OPM  plans  cut 


A  six-point  program  designed  to  alle- 
Tiate  the  effects  of  labor  dislocation  in  the 
woolen  goods  industry  expected  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  contemplated  curtailment  order 
which  would  reduce  civilian  production 
50-60  percent,  was  proposed  December  30 
to  OPM  Associate  Director  General  Sid- 
ney Hillman  by  representatives  of  unions 
in  the  textile  industry. 

Nine  CIO  and  AFL  officials  were  told, 
at  a  meeting  with  OPM  Labor  Division 
officials,  that  despite  the  fact  there  is 
sufficient  wool  in  the  United  States  to  keep 
the  industry  going  for  nearly  a  year,  pre- 
cautionary measures  must  be  taken  to 
build  up  larger  reserves.  The  curtail- 
ment order  is  necessary,  the  union  offi- 
cials were  advised,  because  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  sea  blockade  and  a  shortage  of 
shipping  facilities  which  will  prevent  the 
normal  importation  of  wool  from  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  South  Africa  and 
South  America. 

The  OPM  announced  earlier  in  the 
week  that  use  of  new  wool  in  the  manu- 
facture of  woolen  and  worsted  goods  for 
military  and  civilian  use  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1942  would  be  cut  to  80  percent 
of  the  production  figure  for  the  first  6 
months  of  1941. 

No  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  num- 


ber of  workers  who  may  be  disemployed 
as  the  result  of  the  curtailment. 

Recommendations 

The  six  recommendations  were: 

1.  Provision  for  equitable  distribution  of 
Government  contracts  for  cloth. 

2.  Provision  for  equitable  distribution  of 
cloth  to  clothing  manufacturers. 

3.  Equitable  distribution  of  Government 
contracts  for  uniforms,  clothing,  blankets 
and  other  equtpage  to  companies  in  the  wool 
garment  industry. 

4.  Establishment  of  a  5-day  work  week  and 
40-hour  shifts  for  each  worker  in  all  woolen 
and  worsted  mills  to  spread  work  more 
equitably. 

5.  Investigation  of  the  possibilities  of  con- 
verting the  facilities  of  worsted  mills  to  de- 
fense production. 

6.  Investigation  of  means  to  make  possible 
the  maximum  use  of  substitutes  in  the  indus- 
try, and  amendment  of  military  specifications 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  wool  required  In 
certain  articles. 

Present  at  meeting 

Those  attending  the  meeting  were: 

Solomon  Barkin,  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America  (CIO);  George  Baldanzi,  John 
Chupka,  James  W.  Bamford,  and  Joseph  L. 
Hueter,  TWUA;  Hyinan  Blumberg,  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  of  America  (CIO); 
Marx  Lewis,  United  Hatters,  Cap  and  Millinery 
Workers  International  Union  (AFL);  Mar- 
garet Scattergood.  AFL;  Francis  J.  Gorman, 
United  Textile  Workers  of  America  (AFL) ; 
Sidney  A.  Eisemann,  OPM  Wool  Fabrics  Sec- 
tion; Wayne  P.  Bisbeck.  OPM  Labor  Section, 
Army  Quartermaster  Branch;  Frederick  F, 
Umhey,  OPM  Labor  Division:  Edwin  M.  Mar- 
tin, J.  T.  George,  and  George  C.  Royall,  Jr., 
OPM  Labor  Division,  Labor  Relations  Branch. 
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supervision  courses,  as  well  as  engineer- 
ing courses,  are  given  in  this  series. 

Vocational  training  courses  for  de- 
fense workers  are  of  two  types,  (1)  sup- 
plementary courses  to  up-grade  em- 
ployed workers,  and  (2)  preemployment 
training  for  unemployed  workers. 

Must  expand  up-grading  courses 

The  supplementary  courses,  which  tie 
into  the  training-within-industry  pro- 
gram, have  increased  from  the  first 
month's  enrollment  of  25,000  to  a  De- 
cember 1  enrollment  of  179,140.  During 
the  18  months  this  program  has  operated, 
835,400  have  been  enrolled. 

It  was  planned  to  train  900,000  in  1942 
in  these  supplementary  courses,  but  the 
war  makes  it  necessary  to  expand  them 
far  beyond  this  figure,  Mr.  Hillman  said. 

Preemployment  training  emphasizes 
the  types  of  work  which  are  most  needed 
by  the  expanding  war  industries,  and  is 
designed  to  develop  "production  work- 
ers"— semiskilled  or  single-skill  workers 
and  replacements  for  more  experienced 
men  who  are  up-graded  to  a  job  requir- 
ing higher  skill  or  to  a  supervisory  posi- 
tion. Specific  training  is  given  for  a 
specific  job  in  a  specific  industry. 

Retraining  displaced  workers 

The  retraining  of  displaced  workers  in 
this  program  is  assuming  greater  propor- 
tions at  this  time. 

During  the  17  months  of  this  program, 
712,000  have  been  enrolled  and  127,264 
were  taking  such  courses  on  December  1. 
Included  in  this  number  were  133,490 
WPA  workers,  89,089  of  whom  have  vol- 
untarily left  WPA  to  accept  employment. 

"It  is  obvious,"  Mr.  Hillman  said,  "that 
the  existing,  available  supply  of  skilled 
workers  soon  will  be  absorbed  by  war  in- 
dustries. 

"Additional  requirements  must  be  met 
in  large  part  through  the  development  of 
skill  through  the  retraining  of  displaced 
workers  and  the  training  of  employed 
people,  young  unemployed  people,  women 
who  are  available  for  such  work,  Negroes, 
loyal  noncitizens  and  others  whose  hands 
and  hearts  are  at  the  service  of  their 
country." 

•    *    • 

Obstacle  to  Defense  Bond 
pay-roll  plan  removed 

Voluntary  pay-roll  deductions  for  pur- 
chase of  Defense  Savings  Bonds  and 
Stamps  by  workers  on  Federally  financed 
projects  are  authorized  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  in  regulations  recently  is- 
sued, the  Treasury  Department  an- 
nounces. 


Labor  supply  and  training  organization 
expanded  to  meet  demands  of  war 


Associate  Director  General  Sidney 
Hillman  on  December  31  designated 
Lieut.  Col.  Frank  J.  McSherry  to  be 
deputy  director  for  labor  supply  and 
training  in  OPM's  Labor  Division,  head- 
ing up  an  enlarged  organization  to  meet 
the  expanding  manpower  needs  of  war 
industry. 

Hillman  also  announced  appointment 
of  a  national  labor  supply  policy  com- 
mittee, made  up  of  six  management  and 
six  union  leaders,  which  will  be  respon- 
sible for  making  policies  to  govern  the 
wartime  mobilization  of  industrial  work- 
ers. Arthur  S.  Flemming,  member  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 
has  been  named  by  Mr.  Hillman  as  chair- 
man of  this  committee.  Mr.  Flemming 
will  also  continue  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee 
on  Labor  Supply.  However,  the  increas- 
ing press  of  duties  at  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  resulting  from  the  outbreak 
of  war,  has  made  it  necessary  for  Mr. 
Flemming  to  discontinue  his  Labor  Di- 
vision operating  responsibility  as  chief 
of  the  labor  supply  branch. 

Corson  gets  new  post 

To  succeed  him,  Mr.  Hillman  desig- 
nated John  J.  Corson,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  and  di- 
rector of  the  Employment  Service,  both 
in  the  Social  Security  Board,  as  the  new 
chief  of  the  OPM  labor  supply  branch. 
This  assignment  will  enable  the  labor 
supply  branch  and  the  national  and  State 
employment  services  to  function  as  a 
unit  under  a  single  head. 

"Reports  from  war  industry  centers 
indicate  that  war  contractors  in  some 
places  expect  to  employ  as  many  men  in 
the  next  6  months  as  they  have  in  the 
last  18,"  Mr.  Hillman  said. 

"All-out  war  production,"  Mr.  Hillman 
added,  "means  that  all  plants  that  can 
possibly  do  it  will  go  on  a  seven-day  week 
and  a  24-hour  day.  This  is  going  to  re- 
quire more  war  workers;  more  upgrad- 
ing of  workers  to  jobs  as  supervisors  and 
lead  men;  more  primary  training  of  pro- 
duction workers;  and  more  absorption  of 
workers  from  civilian  industries  into  war 
industries. 

Not  an  hour  must  be  lost 

"This  program  calls  for  the  largest 
mobilization  of  industrial  manpower  ever 
undertaken,  and  it  must  be  accomplished 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  hour,"  Mr. 
Hillman  declared. 

The    various   branches   of   the   OPM 


Labor  Division  dealing  with  labor  supply 
and  training  will  come  under  Col.  Mc- 
Sherry's  direction,  Mr.  Hillman  pointed 
out. 

Col.  McSherry  is  a  native  of  Missouri, 
an  army  officer  since  1917,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  OPM  Labor  Division  staff  since 
June  of  1940.  He  has  been  director  of 
defense  training  in  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  since  March  1941,  and  chief,  de- 
fense training  branch,  Labor  Division 
since  June  1941. 

The  members  of  the  new  labor  supply 
policy  committee  are  as  follows: 

Representing  management. — R.  Randall  Ir- 
win, director,  industrial  relations,  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corporation,  Burbank,  Calif.;  R. 
Conrad  Cooper,  assistant  vice  president, 
Wheeling  Steel  Corporation,  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.;  R.  E.  Gillmor,  president,  Sperry  Gyro- 
scope Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  William 
Finkl,  president,  A.  Finkl  &  Sons  Co.,  Chi- 
cago; L.  Clayton  Hill,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  The  Murray  Corporation  of 
America,  Detroit;  R.  D.  Bell,  president,  Ala- 
bama Dry  Dock  Co.,  Mobile. 

Representing  labor. — Clinton  S.  Golden,  di- 
rector. Northeastern  Region  Steel  Workers 
Organizing  Committee,  Pittsburgh  (C.  I.  O); 
Frank  P.  Fenton.  director  of  organization, 
Washington,  D.  C.  (A.  F.  of  L.) ;  Walter  P. 
Reuther,  United  Automobile  Workers  of 
America,  Detroit  (C.  I.  O.);  John  P.  Frey, 
president,  Metal  Trades  Department,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  (A.  F.  of  L);  John  Green,  presi- 
dent. Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Ship- 
building Workers,  Camden,  N.  J.  (C.  I.  O); 
George  Masterton,  president,  United  Associa- 
tion of  Journeymen  Plumbers  and  Steamflt- 
ters,  Washington,  D.  C.  (A.  F.  of  L.). 

•     *     • 

OPA  against  closing  mills 
to  export  textile  machines 

Commenting  on  the  export  of  old  or 
used  textile  machinery,  Frank  Walton, 
chief  of  the  textile  and  fiber  branch  of 
OPM,  said  December  27  that  his  office 
would  oppose  any  move  to  shut  down 
any  textile  plants  in  the  country  and 
ship  the  machinery  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Walton  said  that  the  production 
of  these  textile  plants  is  badly  needed 
at  this  time  in  this  country  largely  for 
defense  and  essential  civilian  demands. 
Particularly  is  this  true  of  cotton  textile 
plants. 

"The  shutdown  and  movement  of  a 
plant  not  only  throws  labor  out  of  work 
but  sometimes  upsets  the  economy  of  an 
entire  community,"  Mr.  Walton  said. 
"A  loss  of  production  results  for  several 
months  while  the  machinery  is  being 
packed,  transported  and  set  up  else- 
where. At  this  time  this  production  is 
needed  and  it  should  not  be  lost." 
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HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  .  .  . 

Federal  operation  of  U.  S.  Employment 
Service  assures  unified  action— McNutt 


Federal  Security  Administrator  Paul 
V.  McNutt,  director  of  Defense  Health 
and  Welfare  Services,  announced  two  im- 
portant steps  taken  recently  to  gear  the 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  for  more  efficient  service  to  the 
war  effort.  He  stated  that  federalization 
of  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice, as  directed  by  President  Roosevelt, 
will  be  accomplished  with  the  least  pos- 
sible disturbance  of  existing  personnel 
and  methods  of  operation. 

Stating  that  to  attain  24-hour,  7-day- 
a-week  war  production,  the  Nation's  la- 
bor force  must  be  increased  by  at  least 
a  fourth,  he  called  upon  the  20,000  men 
and  women  who  operate  the  1,500  public 
employment  offices  throughout  the  coun- 
try for  maximum  efficiency  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  critical  tasks. 

Will  make  only  necessary  changes 

Mr.  McNutt  emphasized  that  only  the 
minimum  changes  in  organization  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  the  increased  speed 
and  coordination  required  in  time  of  war 
will  be  made.  He  stated  that  the  Social 
Security  Board  which  is  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  will  cooperate  with 
the  Governors  of  the  various  States  in 
working  out  plans  to  safeguard  the  pen- 
sion rights  built  up  by  employment  serv- 
ice personnel,  as  well  as  any  other  rights 
to  which  their  service  in  State  govern- 
ment entitled  them. 

Direct  line  insures  prompt  action 

"Federal  operation  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,"  Mr.  Mc- 
Nutt said,  "will  provide  a  direct  admin- 
istrative line  straight  from  the  Director 
of  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice, John  J.  Corson,  through  the  12  Re- 
gional Labor  Supply  Officers  of  the  serv- 
ice, to  the  individual  State  and  local 
offices.  Thus,  it  will  be  possible  to  get 
prompt  unified  action  on  critical  situa- 
tions of  labor  displacement  caused  by 
priorities,  and  on  shortages  of  skilled 
labor  in  the  war  industries,  the  two  most 
urgent  problems  facing  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  today." 

3-point  program  to  meet  labor  needs 

Mr.  McNutt  said  that  the  United 
States    Employment    Service    hoped    to 


meet  the  labor  needs  of  the  war  indus- 
tries through  a  three-point  program: 

(1)  by  transfering  workers  displaced  be- 
cause of  priorities   to  war  production, 

(2)  by  making  increased  use  of  existing 
and  potential  labor  reserves  including 
women,  older  workers,  Negroes,  and  minority 
groups  against  whom  there  is  frequent  dis- 
crimination, and 

(3)  by  making  more  effective  use  of  those 
already  employed  through  upgrading  of 
workers,  and  transfer  of  needed  workers  to 
war  production  from  less  essential  Jobs.  N 

Training  of  unskilled  or  only  partially 
skilled  workers  through  government  or 
industry-operated  training  programs 
will  play  a  big  part  in  this  program,  he 
said. 

Success  depends  on  cooperation 

Mr.  McNutt  emphasized  that  the  suc- 
cess of  this  plan  depended  on  full  coop- 
eration by  employers  with  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  in  its  efforts 
to  organize  and  channel  the  Nation's 
labor  supply  for  maximum  production. 
He  urged  all  employers  to  recruit  workers 
exclusively  through  their  local  public  em- 
ployment offices  and  to  refrain  from  blind 
advertising,  labor  scouting,  or  pirating, 
and  other  wasteful  and  disruptive  labor- 
recruiting  methods.  Most  important  of 
all,  he  said,  was  that  employers  realize 
the  necessity  for  using  the  workers  they 
have  as  economically  as  possible.  Highly 
skilled  craftsmen,  he  said,  should  be  re- 
served exclusively  for  important  war- 
production  jobs,  and  employers  should 
voluntarily  transfer  such  employees  to 
war  work  from  less  essential  jobs  before 
trying  to  obtain  additional  workers. 

The  second  step  announced  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Nutt was  that  37  States  and  Hawaii  have 
amended  their  unemployment  compen- 
sation acts  to  "freeze"  the  unemployment 
compensation  credits  of  workers  who 
have  joined  the  armed  forces  of  their 
country. 

Protect  workers  in  armed  forces 

He  also  stated  that  Congress  would 
be  requested  to  consider  amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  protect  rights 
under  the  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance system  of  all  workers  who  have 
joined  the  military  and  naval  forces, 
or  who  have  left  covered  employment  to 
work  in  Federal  arsenals  or  other  Federal 
establishments. 


The  Social  Security  Board  has  about 
completed  studies  of  this  question,  and 
the  administrator  is  prepared  to  make 
recommendations  for  legislation  to  pro- 
tect insurance  rights  of  such  workers. 
These  studies  relate  to  insurance  credits 
under  both  the  Federal-State  unemploy- 
ment insurance  system  and  the  Federal 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  system. 

"Amending  the  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance provisions  to  protect  workers  who 
have  left  covered  employment  to  serve  In 
the  armed  forces  or  Federal  establishments 
is  Immediately  necessary,"  Mr.  McNutt  pointed 
out,  "inasmuch  as  their  insurance  benefits 
are  based  upon  the  length  of  time  they  have 
been  in  covered  employment  and  their  aver- 
age monthly  wages  under  the  program.  Any 
lapse  of  employment  reduces  the  Individual's 
average  monthly  wage  and  the  amount  of  his 
benefit,  and  If  It  is  sufficiently  prolonged, 
may  result  in  the  loss  of  his  insurance  pro- 
tection under  this  system." 

•     •     • 

Lt.  Col.  N.  A.  Burnell  succeeds 
Col.  McSherry  as  director  of 
defense  training  in  FSA 

Federal  Security  Administrator  Paul 
V.  McNutt  announced  December  31  the 
appointment  of  Lt.  Col.  Nathaniel  A. 
Burnell,  United  States  Army,  as  director 
of  defense  training  of  the  Federal  Secu- 
rity Agency.  At  the  same  time,  OPM 
Associate  Director  General  Sidney  Hill- 
man  designated  Colonel  Burnell  as  chief 
of  the  defense  training  branch  of  the 
OPM. 

Succeeds  McSherry 

Colonel  Burnell  succeeds  Col.  Frank  J. 
McSherry  who  December  31  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  director  of  labor  supply, 
OPM.  Colonel  Burnell  has  been  Colonel 
McSherry's  assistant  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  defense  training  programs. 

The  director  of  defense  training  will 
work  in  close  cooperation  with  Associate 
Director  General  Hillman  and  with 
Colonel  McSherry  in  connection  with  la- 
bor supply  and  training  within  defense 
industries. 

Preemployment  training,  supplemen- 
tary training  for  workers  in  defense  in- 
dustry, training  for  rural  and  nonrural 
youth;  vocational  training  programs  of- 
fered young  people  employed  on  National 
Youth  Administration  work  projects,  de- 
fense training  in  camps  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps,  and  part  and  full- 
time  engineering  defense  training  will 
come  under  Colonel  Burnell's  supervision. 
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Rehabilitation  problems, 
present  and  post-war,  referred 
to  special  committee 

Federal  Security  Administrator  Paul 
V.  McNutt,  Director  of  Defense  Health 
and  Welfare  Services,  has  named  a  special 
committee  representing  Federal  agencies 
concerned  with  vocational  rehabilitation 
of  war  veterans  and  civilians  to  draft  a 
program  of  rehabilitation  to  alleviate 
present  and  post-war  sufferings. 

Named  to  committee 

Selection  of  the  committee  followed  a 
conference  called  at  the  direction  of 
President  Roosevelt  who  asked  that  a 
plan  be  drawn  up  as  soon  as  possible. 
Named  to  the  committee  which  will  draft 
the  plan  are  Watson  Miller,  Assistant 
Federal  Security  Administrator,  as  chair- 
man; and  representatives  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Office  of  Production  Management, 
Social  Security  Board,  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, Public  Health  Service,  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Commission,  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. As  the  planning  proceeds,  both 
organized  labor  and  industrial  manage- 
ment will  be  approached  for  advice  and 
cooperation. 

Mr.  McNutt  said  those  who  are  to  re- 
ceive immediate  attention  include  dis- 
abled veterans  of  the  armed  forces, 
civilians  injured  by  direct  instrumental- 
ities of  war,  and  the  general  citizen  group 
who,  through  accidents  and  other  causes, 
become  unable  to  hold  remunerative  em- 
ployment. 

Seek  best  use  of  manpower 

The  conferees  stressed  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  responsibility  of  Government 
to  disabled  members  of  the  military 
forces  and  to  those  civilians  handicapped 
in  the  course  of  the  Nation's  all-out  ef- 
fort, the  proposal  to  refit  persons  for 
employment  in  defense  industry  and  in- 
dustry at  large  is  vital  to  the  conserva- 
tion and  the  most  effective  use  of 
manpower  in  the  great  task  ahead. 

Need  for  orderly  demobilization 

Mr.  McNutt  expressed  the  hope  that 
existing  facilities  may  be  used  to  carry 
on  the  program  without  the  development 
of  new  vocational  training  organizations 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Representatives  stressed  the  need  for 
orderly  demobilization  in  the  post-war 
period  to  avoid  economic  dislocations, 
and  the  need  for  thorough  study  of  avail- 
able rehabilitation  facilities  to  avoid 
duplication. 


MEDIATION  BOARD . . . 

Board  passes  6th  consecutive  strikeless  week; 
arbitration  award  gives  teamsters  raise 


The  National  Defense  Mediation  Board 
last  week  (December  28-January  6)  for 
the  sixth  consecutive  time  had  a  week 
completely  free  from  strikes.  No  hear- 
ings were  scheduled  during  the  week,  but 
the  arbitration  award  on  a  case  under 
consideration  was  handed  down.  The 
Board  received  certification  of  one  new 
case  during  the  week. 

Central  States  Employers 
Negotiating  Committee 

The  six-man  arbitration  panel  study- 
ing the  dispute  between  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  AFL,  and  the 
Central  States  Employers  Negotiating 
Committee,  Chicago,  made  its  award  on 
Saturday,  January  4,  1942.  Increases  of 
Vio  cents  per  mile  and  10  cents  an  hour 
and  a  6-day  vacation  with  pay  were 
awarded  to  all  employees  who  have 
worked  60  percent  of  the  previous  calen- 
dar year.  Chairman  William  H.  Davis 
announced  this  would  affect  approxi- 
mately 50,000  over-the-road-drivers  in  12 
midwestern  States.  The  Board  award 
also  recommended  that  fair  geographic 
and  State  differentials  be  established 
and  maintained  by  agreement  between 
the  parties.  It  set  a  2-year  limit  on  the 
contract  and  refused  to  make  an  award 
on  13  other  disputed  points,  most  of 
which  concern  working  rules,  which  the 
Board  states  "can  most  realistically  be 
decided  by  the  employees  and  the  em- 
ployers themselves."  The  Board  referred 
those  back  to  the  parties  for  further 
negotiations. 

Hearings  before  the  panel  composed  of 
Mr.  Davis  and  Ralph  T.  Seward,  repre- 
senting the  public;  Roger  D.  Lapham 
and  Frederick  S.  Fales,  representing  em- 
ployers, and  George  Meany  and  Robert 
Watt,  representing  labor,  were  held  De- 
cember 2  to  5  and  December  15  to  17. 
After  certification  of  the  case  on  Nov.  18, 
both  parties  agreed  to  binding  arbitra- 
tion by  the  Board  and  the  union  called 
off  its  strike  threatened  for  midnight 
November  15.  The  strike  would  have  af- 
fected a  total  of  225,000  employees  of 
approximately  800  trucking  concerns  and 
would  have  tied  up  over-the-road  trans- 
portation in  the  States  of  Michigan,  Illi- 
nois, Ohio,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  Missouri,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 


On  December  22,  the  Board  appointed 
Dr.  Isidor  Loeb,  Professor  of  Economics 
at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
as  its  special  representative  to  study  the 
wage  question  involved  in  the  dispute 
between  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining 
Co.  and  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers,  AFL. 

New  cases 

The  Board  received  certification  of 
the  trucking  dispute  involving  the 
Highway  Transport  Association  of  Penn- 
sylvania with  terminals  in  York,  Lan- 
caster, and  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
AFL,  on  December  27.  A  hearing  is 
scheduled  for  January  9,  on  the  wage 
issue.  At  the  request  of  the  Board,  the 
union  called  off  a  threatened  strike. 

•    •    • 

No  stoppage  in  war  production ; 
four  threatened  strikes  averted 

No  stoppage  is  interrupting  important 
war  production,  the  Labor  Division  of 
OPM  reported  January  3.  The  one  re- 
maining stoppage  (involving  400  per- 
sons) during  the  week  ended  when  the 
men  returned  January  3.  Four  threat- 
ened strikes  (involving  2,800  employees) 
in  war  plants  were  averted  last  week 
with  the  assistance  of  various  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Continued  from  last  week,  the  stop- 
page on  the  Beaver,  Pa.,  housing  project 
was  terminated  when  the  case  was  certi- 
fied to  the  Labor  Division  Board  of  Re- 
'view.  The  Carpenters  Union,  AFL,  sent 
its  400  members  back  January  3  to 
resume  work. 

Cases  settled  during  week 

The  cases  settled  during  the  week 
were: 

Adjusted  without  stoppage — Carboloy 
Company  (subsidiary  of  General  Elec- 
tric), Detroit,  Mich.;  Goodrich  Company 
(tank  plant),  Akron,  Ohio;  King  Kard 
Overall  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Public  Service  Corporation,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

Resumption  of  work — Beaver,  Pa., 
housing  project. 
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CIVILIAN  DEFENSE  .  .  . 

Great  reserve  of  civil  airmen  ready 

to  serve  Nation,  national  commander  of 

Civil  Air  Patrol  tells  aviation  editors 


Maj.  Gen.  John  F.  Curry,  national  com- 
mander of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  addressed 
aviation  publication  editors  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  at  a  confer- 
ence in  Washington  January  3. 

General  Curry,  who  has  been  detailed 
by  the  Army  Air  Corps  to  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense,  spoke  to  the  editors  on 
"Uses  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol"  and  pre- 
sented an  organization  report  to  date. 

Describes  work  of  Civil  Air  Patrol 

As  a  prelude  to  his  first  inspection 
tour  embracing  the  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  Wing  Conference  at  La  Guardia 
Field  in  New  York,  General  Curry  made 
the  following  statements  concerning  his 
organization : 

The  purpose  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  or- 
ganized under  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense, 
is  to  conserve  and  utilize  the  civil  aviation 
personnel  and  facilities  not  otherwise  em- 
ployed in  commercial  service  or  war  effort. 
My  experience  to  date  with  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol  convinces  me  that  there  is  a  great 
reserve  of  civil  airmen  and  women,  ready, 
willing,  and  ahle  to  render  valuable  assistance 
to  the  armed  and  civilian  components  of 
defense. 

Much  experience  available  to  Nation 

Three  hundred  thousand  application 
blanks  and  descriptive  booklets  have  been 
distributed  by  national  headquarters  to  the 
field  offices  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Admin- 
istration, regional  offices  of  the  Office  of  Ci- 
vilian Defense,  State  aviation  commissions, 
and  to  more  than  2,000  airports  and  3,000 
aircraft  dealers,  from  whom  they  may  be  pro- 
cured by  individual  airmen  wishing  to  enlist 
In  the  Civil  Air  Patrol. 

These  enlistment  applications  together 
with  the  necessary  fingerprint  cards  and  pho- 
tographs are  beginning  to  pour  back  into 
national  headquarters  where  they  are 
checked  and  returned  to  the  Wing  Com- 
manders for  assignment  to  unit  organiza- 
tion. My  examination  of  these  applications 
confirms  the  claims  long  made  by  civil  airmen 
that  a  broad  and  valuable  experience  was 
available  to  the  Nation  in  time  of  need. 

Organization  is  progressing  splendidly. 
The  response  in  New  Jersey  and  in  New  York 
Is  typical  of  that  throughout  the  Nation. 
National  Headquarters  staff  and  the  Regional 
Commanders  will  soon  be  ready  for  any  tasks 
assigned. 

Use  for  many  types  of  service 

The  first  two  training  directives  are  now 
ready  for  distribution  to  the  forty-eight 
Wings.  These  directives  will  deal  with  basic 
military  Information,  such  as  rank,  courtesy, 
discipline,  organization,  strength,  and  kin- 
dred essential  data.  Following  these  will  be 
the  directives  preparing  the  units  for  opera- 
tion service,  of  the  specialized  nature  re- 
quired by  war  conditions.    Through  the  chain 


of  national  command  the  federal  authority 
will  be  able  to  utilize  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 
on  a  comprehensive  basis  for  many  types  of 
service,   national  in  scope. 

However,  although  national  in  chain  of 
command,  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  is  designed 
to  serve  State  and  local  defense  requests. 
Such  requests  through  channels  of  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  States  or  his  defense  or- 
ganization will  be  honored  by  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol  in  every  possible  way. 

These  men  and  women  of  civil  aviation 
have  intimate  knowledge  of  terrain  and  local 
conditions.  They  know  aviation  and  bring 
a  heartening  devotion  and  enthusiasm  to 
their  work.  They  can  fly  for  air  raid  warn- 
ing networks  and  search-light  batteries;  they 
can  fly  courier  missions  and  act  as  emergency 
transportation  for  officials  or  essential  ma- 
terials; they  can  operate  as  patrols  outside 
combat  areas  and  can  search  for  lost  aircraft 
and  crews. 

At  conclusion  of  4  hours  of  discussion 
on  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol,  the  Aviation  Writers 
Association  pledged  to  Major  General 
Curry  the  collaboration  of  that  organi- 
zation in  promoting  the  program  of  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol. 

The  pledge,  made  by  Devon  Francis, 
president  of  the  association,  was  imme- 
diately accepted  by  General  Curry. 

•    *    * 

Workers  in  industrial  plants 
told  what  to  do  in  an  air  raid 

The  plant  protection  division  of  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense  December  29 
issued  the  following  instructions  for 
workers  in  industrial  plants  as  to  their 
conduct  in  the  event  of  an  air  raid; 

1.  Keep  working  until  our  air-raid  alarm  is 

sounded. 

2.  Take  cover. 

3.  Keep  cool  and  help  others  to  keep  cool. 

4.  Don't   phone    or   shout — listen   to    your 

air-raid  warden. 

5.  If  you  have  a  plant  defense  post,  take 

that  position  at  the  sound  of  the 
alarm. 

6.  Others  continue  their  usual   tasks  until 

the  air-raid  wardens  give  the  signal  to 
take  temporary  shelter. 

7.  Take  the  necessary  safety  measures  for 

your  machine  and  tools. 

8.  Do  not  show  lights. 

9.  Fight  incendiary  bombs.     Conflagrations 

are  avoided  by  controlling  such  bombs 
at  once. 

10.  Remain    "alert"    in    the   prescribed    safe 

place  until  the  "all  clear"  signal  is  given 
and  then  return  to  work. 

11.  Remember  that  this  is  a  war  of  produc- 

tion and  that  production  must  con- 
tinue. Your  plant  is  taking  every  pre- 
caution for  your  safety. 


Indiana  Negroes  pledge 
cooperation  in  war  efforts 

The  National  Conference  on  Defense 
called  by  James  Scott,  Pole  March  of 
the  Kappa  Phi  Psi  Fraternity,  was  the 
key  that  led  to  a  series  of  meetings  be- 
ginning December  29,  1941,  in  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Chester  Allen  appointed  coordinator 

Gov.  Henry  F.  Schricker  assembled 
Dr.  T.  Cable,  who  is  State  defense  ad- 
viser, Councilman  B.  F.  Ransome,  Sena- 
tor Robert  Lee  Brokenburr,  a  member  of 
the  county  and  city  defense  councils, 
Chester  Hibbet,  editor  of  the  Indianap- 
olis Recorder,  and  Rev.  John  A.  Alex- 
ander for  the  first  conference.  The 
Governor  told  William  D.  Alexander, 
representative  of  Mrs.  Crystal  Bird  Fau- 
set,  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense,  that  the  State  of  Indiana  had 
appointed  Chester  Allen,  of  South  Bend, 
as  their  State  Negro  Defense  Coordi- 
nator. Mr.  Allen  was  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  stimulating  Negro  par- 
ticipation in  the  defense  program.  The 
Governor  also  stated  that  every  Negro 
in  Indiana  had  shown  much  cooperation 
and  enthusiasm  in  their  response  to  his 
defense  plans. 

Similar  conferences  were  held  in  the 
offices  of  State  Defense  Coordinator 
Clarence  A.  Jackson  and  Mayor  Reginald 
L.  Sullivan.  Mr.  Alexander,  represent- 
ing Mrs.  Fauset,  found  that  in  some  25 
cities  in  Indiana,  Negroes  were  partici- 
pating as  defense  council  members  and 
in  other  capacities  relating  to  civilian 
defense.  Civilian  defense  response  has 
been  stimulated  by  the  actions  of  Coun- 
cilman Ransome,  Senator  Brokenburr, 
Chester  Hibbet,  and  Mr.  DeFrantz. 

Pledge  cooperation 

The  conferences  pointed  out  that 
Chester  Allen  had  coordinated  every 
agency  in  the  State  behind  Negro  par- 
ticipation. The  last  meeting  on  the  pro- 
gram was  held  by  Mr.  Scott  at  the  Indi- 
ana University  Extension  Building, 
where  a  brief  talk  and  movies  were 
shown  concerning  the  defense  program. 

At  the  close  of  this  meeting  resolu- 
tions were  wired  to  Mayor  LaGuardia, 
United  States  Director  of  Civilian  De- 
fense, pledging  cooperation  and  unity  for 
the  civilian  defense  efforts. 
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Civil  Air  Patrol  gets  aid  in 
obtaining  civil  aircraft,  repair 
parts  and  accessories 

The  Civil  Air  Patrol  will  be  given  pri- 
ority assistance  to  obtain  civil  aircraft, 
repair  parts  and  accessories  by  an  amend- 
ment to  Supplementary  Order  P-6-a  is- 
sued January  3  by  the  Director  of  Pri- 
orities. 

The  amendment  also  includes  county 
police  with  city  and  State  police  among 
the  agencies  to  which  a  preference  rating 
of  A-10  is  assigned  for  this  purpose.  An- 
other change  substitutes  "Official  State 
Guard  Units"  for  the  "Home  Guard 
Units"  to  which  the  rating  was  formerly 
assigned. 

The  January  3  amendment  was  issued 
in  accordance  with  recommendations  by 
P.  H.  LaGuardia,  Director  of  Civilian 
Defense. 

At  the  same  time,  the  expiration  date 
of  the  order  was  extended  from  De- 
cember 31,  1941,  to  March  31,  1942. 

•    •    • 

Brazilian  artist  commissioned 
to  paint  4-panel  mural 

Senor  Candido  Portinari,  Brazilian  ar- 
tist regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost 
painters  and  muralists  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  is  painting  a  four-panel 
mural  in  the  Hispanic  Foundation  section 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller,  coordinator  of  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs,  has  announced. 

Through  an  arrangement  between  the 
Brazilian  Government  and  the  Office 
of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American 
Affairs,  Brazil  is  meeting  half  the  cost, 
as  a  gift  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator 
of  Inter-American  Affairs  is  paying  the 
remainder.  Details  were  arranged 
through  the  committee  for  Inter-Ameri- 
can artistic  and  intellectual  cooperation 
of  which  Dr.  Henry  Allen  Moe  is  chair- 
man. 

The  mural  will  consist  of  four  panels 
covering  seven  hundred  and  fifty  square 
feet  of  wall  space.  It  is  titled  "The  Work 
of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  in  the 
New  World." 

Senor  Portinari  is  well  known  in  the 
United  States.  Exhibits  of  his  work  have 
been  sponsored  by  the  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art  in  New  York  City,  the  River- 
side Museum,  and  the  Art  Institute  of 
Detroit. 
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WE  ARE  NOW 
IN  THIS  WAR 

We  are  all  in  it 
all  the  way 

Every  single  man,  woman  and  child 
is  a  partner  in  the  most  tremendous 
undertaking  of  our  American  history. 
We  must  share  together  the  bad  news 
and  the  good  news,  the  defeats  and  the 
victories-the  changing  fortunes  of  war. 

(President  Jtoosere/t,  Address  to  the  Nation,  Deeember  9, 1941) 


WAR  POSTER — Issued  by  OEM  Information  Division.   Mats  available  for  publication, 
on  request  to  Distribution  Section 

OPA  action  praised  by  head  of  Pan  American  Coffee  Bureau 


The  Office  of  Price  Administration  on 
January  1  released  the  text  of  a  tele- 
gram received  by  Leon  Henderson, 
administrator,  from  Eurico  Penteado, 
chairman  of  the  Pan  American  Coffee 
Bureau. 

The  telegram,  sent  December  30, 
follows,  in  part: 

On  behalf  of  the  directors  of  the 
Pan  American  Coffee  Bureau  I  wish 
to  express  our  sincere  thanks  for  your 
splendid  efforts  in  bringing  about  a 
prompt  amendment  of  price  schedule 


No.  50  for  green  coffee.  It  is  our 
unanimous  sentiment  that  your  en- 
deavors were  based  on  a  true  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  good  will  and  will 
stimulate  resumption  in  trading. 

Eurico  Penteado,  chairman  of  the  Pan 
American  Coffee  Bureau,  is  Brazil's 
representative  on  the  Inter-American 
Coffee  Board  and  in  charge  of  all  coffee 
matters  for  his  country  in  the  United 
States.  (The  Inter-American  Coffee 
Agreement  allocates  nearly  60  percent  of 
our  imports  to  Brazil.) 
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OPM  sets  up  communications  branch 
to  plan  needs  of  radio,  phone,  telegraph 


Leighton  H.  Peebles,  former  chief  of 
the  plumbing  and  heating  branch  of 
OPM,  has  assumed  direction  of  the  newly 
organized  communications  branch,  it 
was  announced  January  1. 

The  plumbing  and  heating  branch  is 
now  headed  by  W.  Walter  Timmis,  who 
had  been  serving  as  assistant  chief. 

To  work  closely  with  DCB 

As  chief  of  the  communications 
branch,  Mr.  Peebles  will  operate  in  close 
liaison  with  the  Defense  Communica- 
tions Board  in  drafting  plans  for  han- 
dling material  needs  for  the  communica- 
tions industry — radio,  telephone,  and 
telegraph. 

Mr.  Peebles  and  his  staff  will  be  given 
office  space  in  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  in  close  proximity  to 
the  FCC's  engineering  department. 
Three  engineers  appointed  by  the  DCB  to 
serve  on  a  full-time  basis  will  be  assigned 
to  the  new  branch. 

Mr.  Peebles,  who  studied  at  Union  Col- 
lege, Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  under  the  late 
C.  P.  Steinmetz,  has  had  wide  experience 
as  an  engineer.  Upon  entering  the  na- 
tional defense  organization  in  June  1941, 
he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  power 
section  of  the  old  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration and  Civilian  Supply. 

The  new  branch  chief  began  his  Gov- 
ernment career  in  1931  as  chief  of  the 
lumber  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  remaining  there  un- 


til 1933,  when  he  was  appointed  deputy 
administrator  of  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  in  charge  of  public  utili- 
ties and  communications.  He  became 
supervising  utility  analyst  specializing  in 
depreciation  with  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  in  1937. 

•    *    • 

AH  types  of  synthetic  rubber 
subject  to  complete  allocation 
in  revised  order 

The  synthetic  rubber  order,  M-13,  was 
amended  and  extended  January  2  by  the 
director  of  Priorities. 

While  the  language  of  the  order  is 
changed,  the  only  actual  changes  in  its 
effect  are  to  include  in  its  provisions  new 
types  of  synthetic  rubber  developed  since 
the  original  order  was  written  and  to 
extend  it  indefinitely.  The  order  was  to 
have  expired  as  of  December  31,  1941. 

Subject  to  complete  allocation 

All  types  of  synthetic  rubber  are  sub- 
ject to  complete  allocation  by  the  terms 
of  the  revised  order.  The  effective  date 
of  the  allocations  is  January  1,  1942,  ex- 
cept for  the  poly  iso  butylene  types  for 
which  the  operative  date  is  February 
1,  1942. 

The  order  originally  was  issued  on 
June  9, 1941,  and  became  effective  July  1. 


OPM,  labor,  management  plan 
fullest  and  earliest  possible 
use  of  auto  industry  for  war 

Plans  for  the  fullest  and  earliest  pos- 
sible utilization  of  the  automobile  indus- 
try's workers  and  machinery  for  war 
work  were  to  be  proposed  to  the  joint 
labor-management-Government  meeting 
in  Washington  January  5,  OPM  Asso- 
ciate Director  General  Hillman  an- 
nounced. 

Representatives  of  labor  organizations 
In  the  auto  and  auto  parts  industries 
were  invited,  along  with  the  industry's 
advisory  committee,  to  "discuss  a  pro- 
gram for  speeding  up  conversion  of  the 
auto  industry  to  war  production,"  Mr. 
Hillman  said. 

"Complete  utilization  of  this  great  in- 
dustry's machines  and  men  might  short- 
en the  war  by  months,"  he  said. 

"Management  and  labor  unanimously 
have  recognized  the  need  for  stopping  all 
civilian  production. 

The  job  ahead 

"The  job  now  is  to  use  the  materials 
saved,  and  the  men  and  machinery  made 
idle,  immediately  to  produce  planes, 
guns,  tanks  and  other  war  materials. 

"The  labor  unions  and  the  manage- 
ments have  plans  to  propose;  the  OPM 
has  been  working  on  the  problem  with 
engineering  and  other  technical  experts, 
and  will  have  a  program." 

Director  General  Knudsen  and  Mr. 
Hillman  both  were  to  take  part  in  the 
conference,  which  was  expected  to  last 
two  or  three  days. 
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National  labor  force,  Dec 53,  300,  000 

Unemployed,    Dec !_  3,800,000 

Nonagricultural  workers,  Nov '40,693,000 

Percent  Increase  since  June  1940  13 

18  defense  Industries,  Nov '2,750,000 

Percent  increase  since  June  1940  72 

finance  UnmUlions 

June  19i0  to  latest  reporting  date      of  dollars) 

Authorized  program,  Dec.  31 *74,  645 

Obligations,  Nov.  30 t47,397 

Total  disbursements,  Dec.  31 '15,252 

PRODUCTION  (/„  mOKena 

June  ISiO  to  latest  reporting  date         of  dollars) 

Paid  on  contracts,  Dec.  31 '12, 140 

Gov.  commitments  for  plant  expan- 
sion; 660  projects,  Nov.  30 5,  067 

Week  ended  Jan.  10, 19J2  Strikes  Workers 
Significant   strikes   in   prog- 
ress during  week 2  600 

Number  settled 2  600 

•Preliminary. 
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President  Roosevelt's  call  for  60,000 
planes,  45,000  tanks,  20,000  antiaircraft 
guns  and  8,000,000  tons  of  ships  in  1942 
brought  a  joint  promise  of  fulfillment 
from  Director  General  Knudsen  and  As- 
sociate Director  General  Hilfman  of  the 
Office  of  Production  Management.  The 
previous  day  (January  5)  OPM  had  be- 
gun a  conference  with  representatives  of 
the  automotive  industry  on  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Nation's  biggest  metal-work- 
ing industry  entirely  to  war  production. 

The  automobile  conference 

The  tenor  and  detail  of  the  discussions 
were' reported  in  the  press,  but  the  facts 
which  emerged  officially  were  these: 

On  January  5  OPM  announced  the  for- 
mation of.  a  subcommittee  of  the  auto- 
motive industry  advisory  committee  and 
the  automotive  labor  advisory  commit- 
tee. This  subcommittee  was  to  work 
closely  with  OPM,  it  was  said,  on  prob- 
lems of  conversion. 

After  discussions,  this  group  was  dis- 
banded and  it  was  announced  on  Janu- 
ary 7  that  a  new  management-labor  sub- 
committee would  be  formed  with  an  OPM 
representative  as  chairman.  The  new 
body  was  to  give  help,  subject  to  OPM  de- 
termination, in  methods  of  conversion. 

Meanwhile,  OPM  asked  automobile 
manufacturers,  in  a  meeting  January  5, 
to  increase  their  1942  production  sched- 
ule for  war  goods  from  2%  billion  dollars' 
worth  to  more  than  5  billions.  They  were 
given  lists  of  Army  and  Navy  needs  con- 
sidered suitable  for  them  to  make,  and 
were  requested  to  plan  immediately  for 
work  on  these. 

January  quota  restored 

The  maximum  January  passenger  au- 
tomobile output  to  be  permitted  was  re- 
stored to  the  old  figure  51  percent  below 
1941's,  so  that  inventories  may  be  used 
up  before  100-percent  conversion.  No 
arrangement  was  made  for  any  passenger 
cars  in  February.  Rolf  Nugent,  con- 
sultant in  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration, was  designated  to  develop  a 
rationing  system  for  passenger  autos.  At 
the  same  time,  permission  was  given  to 


make  more  than  twice  as  many  passenger 
carriers  in  February  than  In  the  same 
month  last  year,  to  transport  the  people 
who  will  no  longer  be  able  to  travel  in 
their  own  cars.  A^i  increased  production 
of  heavy  and  medium  trucks  also  was 
,authorized. 

OCD  reorganized 

Price  Administrator  Henderson  coun- 
tered rumors  with  denials  that  he  in- 
tended commandeering  of  passenger  cars 
or  interference  with  the  free  sale  of  spark 
plugs  or  batteries.  OPA  announced  the 
names  of  tire-rationing  administrators 
for  the  States. 

On  the  home  front,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives voted  to  make  the  War  De- 
partment responsible  for  civilian-defense 
expenditures  but  the  President's  solution 
to  OCD  problems  was  to  name  Dean 
James  M.  Landis  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  to  a  new  post  of  Executive.  The 
announcement  stated  he  would  take  the 
details  of  office  administration  off  the 
shoulders  of  Director  LaGuardia. 

Moves  by  the  Priorities  Division  to  as- 
sure the  war  industries  enough  metals 
and  other  vital  materials  continued  to 
foreshadow  changes  in  civilian  life. 
Sweeping  restrictions  on  lead,  forbidding 
its  use  for  a  number  of  products,  were 
added  to  similar  limits  on  tin  and  cop- 
per. Sharp  curtailments  were  imposed 
on  the  amounts  of  critical  materials  to  be 
used  for  vending  machines.  Production 
of  domestic  vacuum  cleaners  was  cut 
further  for  the  first  quarter  of  1942,  and 
a  slight  additional  reduction  was  made  in 
steel  for  nonmechanical  refrigerators. 

Stills  face  conversion 

The  Priorities  Division  made  all  dis- 
tilleries, if  they  have  the  proper  equip- 
ment, subject  to  orders  to  use  their 
grain-treating  facilities  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  190-proof  ethyl  alcohol  only.  It 
was  estimated  that  60  percent  of  the 
Nation's  beverage  distilling  capacity  is 
involved,  but  OPM  emphasized  that  a  5 
years'  supply  of  alcoholic  beverages  is 
stored  in  the  United  States. 

The  same  OPM  division  ordered  segre- 
gation of  high-grade   aluminum  scrap, 


with  the  belief  that  100  percent  sorting 
would  save  enough  for  several  hundred 
airplanes  a  month.  Tin  and  lead  scrap 
and  privately  imported  copper  were  put 
under  priorities,  and  Director  Nelson 
took  stricter  control  of  copper  scrap  to 
insure  the  flow  into  war  industries. 

On  the  production  side,  the  OPM  iron 
and  steel  branch  announced  a  168-hours- 
a-week,  closely  checked  program  to  in- 
crease the  output  of  steel  plates. 

The  use  of  methyl  alcohol  for  manu- 
facture into  or  packaging  as  antifreeze 
was  forbidden  by  the  Priorities  Division. 
Tung  oil  was  put  under  strict  priority 
control. 

Sugar  prices  adjusted 

OPA  raised  maximum  prices  of  raw 
cane  sugar  by  24  cents  per  100  pounds  to 
bring  them  into  line  with  Government 
purchase  arrangements  for  the  Cuban 
crop.  Refined  sugar  prices  were  ad- 
justed to  reflect  the  increase. 

Joseph  B.  Eastman,  director  of  the 
new  Office  of  Defense  Transportation, 
named  nine  key  executives  to  his  staff. 

Estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Statistics  showed  our  war  expendi- 
tures in  December  were  pushing  the  2 
billion  dollar  mark — $1,997,000,000. 

•    •    • 

January  car  production  quotas 
raised  to  use  up  inventories 
before  100-percent  war  work 

Passenger-car  manufacturers  will  be 
permitted  to  produce  a  maximum  of 
204,848  cars  this  month,  a  reduction  of 
51  percent  below  output  in  January  1941, 
Leon  Henderson,  director  of  the  Division 
of  Civilian  Supply,  announced  January  5. 

This  is  the  same  production  quota  that 
was  announced  October  15,  but  which 
was  ordered  cut  in  half  after  the  out- 
break of  war.  The  quota  was  restored  to 
its  original  figure  in  order  to  permit 
manufacturers  to  use*  up  already  fabri- 
cated parts. 

Further  production  of  passenger  cars 
beyond  this  January  quota  has  not  been 
authorized.  The  automotive  industry  is 
Jpeing  converted  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
100-percent  war  work,  and  it  is  expected 
that  passenger  cars  to  be  built  under  this 
quota  will  be  off  assembly  lines  around 
January  31. 
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Auto  industry  asked  to  increase  1942 
war  production  to  over  5  billion  dollars 
by  use  of  entire  resources  for  purpose 


The  Office  of  Production  Management 
asked  the  automotive  industry  January 
5  at  the  opening  of  a  series  of  meetings 
to  increase  its  war  production  during 
1942  from  the  $2,500,000,000  volume 
scheduled  "before  Pearl  Harbor"  to  be- 
tween $5,000,000,000  and  $6,000,000,000. 

Representatives  of  automotive  man- 
agement and  labor  responded  immedi- 
ately with  pledges  to  cooperate  fully  in 
converting  the  industry's  entire  resources 
to  war  work  as  swiftly  as  possible. 

The  Government's  January  5  program 

The  Government's  program  for  the  in- 
dustry was  outlined  as  follows  at  a 
conference  of  the  automotive  defense 
Industry  advisory  committee  and  repre- 
sentatives of  automobile  labor  organiza- 
tions with  officials  of  OPM,  the  Army  and 
Navy  and  other  interested  departments 
and  agencies: 

1.  Cessation  of  all  nonmilitary  pas- 
senger car  and  light  truck  production 
around  January  31. 

2.  Creation  of  a  subcommittee  of 
the  industry  and  labor  advisory  com- 
mittees to  assist  the  OPM  in  conver- 
sion of  the  industry  to  war  work. 

3.  Advancement  of  production 
schedules  for  about  $4,500,000,000  of 
Army  and  Navy  orders  already  held  by 
the  automotive  industry. 

4.  Placing  of  $5,000,000,000  of  addi- 
tional war  orders  in  the  industry  under 
new  procedure  designed  to  speed  up 
initial  production  under  them.  This, 
plus  the  orders  already  placed  with  the 
industry,  would  boost  the  total  to  ap- 
proximately $9,500,000,000. 

A  joint  appeal 

William  S.  Knudsen,  Director  General, 
and  Sidney  Hillman,  Associate  Director 
General,  joined  in  personal  appeals  to 
the  conference  to  bring  all  of  the  indus- 
try's resources  and  ingenuity  to  bear 
upon  the  problem. 

Warning  against  "division  or  discord" 
among  various  groups  in  the  automobile 
industry,  Mr.  Hillman  said  that  what  was 
done  by  the  management,  labor,  and 
Government  representatives  at  the  con- 
ference would  "in  large  measure  deter- 
mine the  success  of  the  military  strategy 
being  mapped  by  the  Allied  Supreme  War 
Council." 

He  urged  the  24-hour  day,  continuous 
swing  shift  operation  of  war  production 


machinery  and  recommended  establish- 
ment of  a  labor-management  subcom- 
mittee to  carry  out  plans  and  policies 
developed  by  the  conference. 

William  H.  Harrison,  director  of  the 
Production  Division  of  OPM,  said  the  war 
would  require  every  skill  in  the  industry 
together  with  "the  nicest  kind  of  pooling 
of  resources  so  we  can  work  around  the 
clock  every  day  in  the  week." 

The   suggestions   of   the   OPM   Labor 


60,000  planes: 

"WE  CAN  DO  IT!" 

The  following  statement  was  is- 
sued January  6  by  William  S.  Knud- 
sen, Director  General,  and  Sidney 
Hillman,  Associate  Director  General, 
Office  of  Production  Management: 

The  President  has  set  our  goal. 

We  have  raised  our  sights  to  meet  it. 

We'll  give  our  fighting  men  the 
60,000  planes  in  1942. 

We'll  give  them  the  45,000  tanks. 

They'll  get  the  20,000  anti-aircraft 
guns. 

And  we'll  deliver  the  8,000,000  tons 
of  ships. 

These  things  we  will  do  together. 
They  will  come  from  the  minds,  the 
hearts  and  the  hands  of  130,000,000 
free  men,  women  and  children. 

Only  a  free  people  can  achieve  such 
goals. 

We  can  do  it. 

We  will  do  it. 


Division,  presented  by  J.  Douglas  Brown, 
chief  of  its  priorities  branch,  included  the 
following: 

1.  Pooling  of  machine  and  tool 
facilities. 

2.  Interchange  between  companies 
of  dies,  patterns  and  processes. 

3.  Concentration  of  difficult  and 
complex  jobs  (aircraft,  tanks,  guns, 
etc.)  in  large  plants,  and  elimination 
of  simpler  jobs  (shells,  ammunition 
cases,  etc.)  from  these  plants,  in  order 
to  make  most  effective  use  of  highest 
managerial  skill  and  technique. 

4.  Subcontracting  to  the  maximum 


extent,  with  each  auto  company  farm- 
ing out  work,  insofar  as  possible,  to  its 
regular  suppliers  as  well  as  other 
groups  which  have  manpower  and  ma- 
chinery which  can  be  utilized  in  the 
war  effort. 

5.  Concentration  of  necessary  civil- 
ian production  in  smaller  plants  not 
required  or  readily  suitable  for  war 
production. 

•    •    • 

Auto  management-labor  group 
under  OPM  chairman  created 
to  help  develop  methods  of 
converting  industry  for  war 

The  Office  of  Production  Management 
announced  January  7  the  establishment 
of  a  subcommittee  of  the  management- 
labor  automobile  committees.  This  sub- 
committee is  composed  equally  of  rep- 
resentatives of  labor  and  management, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment. 

The  functions  of  the  subcommittee 
shall  be,  subject  to  the  determination  of 
OPM,  to  help  in  the  development  of  the 
best  method  for  the  utilization  of  labor, 
tools,  machinery  facilities,  etc.,  for  the 
most  expeditious  conversion  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry  for  the  production  of 
war  materials. 

Members  of  the  committee  were  named 

January  11.    They  are: 

Chairman,  Cyrus  Ching.  vice  president, 
U.  S.  Rubber  Co.;  Edsel  Ford,  president,  Ford 
Motor  Co.;  C.  E.  Wilson,  president,  General 
Motors  Corporation:  C.  C.  Carlton,  vice  presi- 
dent, Motor  Wheel  Corporation;  Walter  P. 
Reuther,  vice  president.  TJAW-CIO;  George  F. 
Addes,  secretary-treasurer,  TJAW-CIO;  and 
Richard  Frankensteen,  vice  president,  UAW- 
CIO. 

OPM  anneunced  its  decision  to  set  up 
this  subcommittee  after  Director  General 
Knudsen  and  Associate  Director  General 
Hillman  had  conferred  with  a  previously 
appointed  subcommittee  as  to  how  the 
conversion  might  be  brought  about. 

This  original  subcommittee,  which  dis- 
banded after  its  discussions  with  Mr. 
Knudsen  and  Mr.  Hillman,  was  made  up 
from  the  OPM  automotive  industry  ad- 
visory and  automotive  labor  advisory 
committees.    Members  were: 

Industry — Edsel  Ford,  Ford  Motor  Co.;  C.  C. 
Carlton,  Motor  Wheel  Corporation;  Paul  G. 
Hoffman,  Studebaker  Corporation;  R.  F. 
Black,  White  Motor  Co.;  C.  E.  Wilson,  General 
Motors. 

Labor— Walter  P.  Reuther,  UAW-CIO; 
George  F.  Addes.  UAW-CIO;  Richard  Frank- 
ensteen, UAW-CIO;  Richard  Reisinger,  mem- 
ber. International  Board,  UAW-CIO;  Earl 
Melton,  International  representative,  IAM- 
AFL. 
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Heavy  or  medium  truck  February  quotas 
15  percent  above  February  1941  production; 
passenger  carriers  get  138  percent  rise 


Henderson  denies  plan  to 
regulate  battery,  plug  sales; 
false  reports  caused 


"runs" 


Production  of  heavy  or  medium  motor 
trucks  in  February  1942  at  a  rate  ap- 
proximately 15  percent  greater  than  in 
February,  1941,  will  be  permitted  under 
an  order  issued  by  Priorities  Director 
Nelson. 

During  February,  53,435  heavy  or  me- 
dium trucks  may  be  produced,  as  com- 
pared with  46,245  in  the  same  month  in 
1941.  These  trucks,  of  a  Gross  Vehicle 
Weight  of  9,000  pounds  or  more,  serve 
many  purposes  in  the  war  program. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Nelson  author- 
ized a  138  percent  increase  in  production 
of  passenger  carriers  this  February  over 
the  same  month  last  year.  In  February, 
1,065  passenger  carriers  may  be  produced, 
compared  with  an  estimated  450  a  year 
ago. 

The  increase  in  passenger  carrier  out- 
put is  a  direct  result  of  the  shifting  of 
population  in  connection  with  expanded 
defense  areas,  and  the  curtailment  of 
passenger  car  production  which  has 
brought  about  greater  demands  upon 
public   transportation   systems. 


Mr.  Nelson  extended  through  February 
the  A-3  preference  rating  made  available 
for  materials  going  into  the  production 
of  heavy  or  medium  trucks,  truck  trailers 
of  5  tons'  cargo  carrying  capacity  or 
more,  and  motor  or  electric  passenger 
carriers  seating  15  or  more  persons. 

First  quotas  established 

For  the  first  time  since  the  truck  pro- 
gram began  in  August  1941  definite  pro- 
duction quotas  have  been  established  for 
manufacturers  of  heavy  or  medium 
trucks  and  passenger  carriers.  Hereto- 
fore, production  has  been  regulated  ac- 
cording to  certain  percentages  of  a  base 
period. 

Manufacturers  are  free  to  produce 
either  heavy  or  medium  trucks,  provided 
they  keep  within  the  combined  quota. 
No  restrictions  are  placed  on  production 
to  fill  orders  for  the  Army  and  Navy  and 
certain  other  war  agencies,  allied  gov- 
ernments and  Lend-Lease  requirements. 

These  orders  do  not  affect  the  restric- 
tions in  effect  in  the  passenger  car  field. 


1942  model  cars,  trucks  subject     Leasing  of  tires  permitted 
to  ban  regardless  of  mileage       to  some  bus  lines 


All  1942  model  passenger  cars  and 
trucks,  regardless  of  how  many  miles 
they  have  been  driven,  are  included  in 
the  temporary  ban  on  sales  by  dealers 
announced  January  1,  the  automotive 
branch  of  OPM  said  January  9. 

The  explanation  was  made  to  correct 
any  impression  that  1942  models,  which 
have  been  used  as  demonstrators  or 
which  are  held  for  sale  as  used  cars,  can 
be  disposed  of  despite  the  ban.  These 
cars  are  all  regarded  as  new  cars  and 
unless  specific  exemptions  have  been 
granted,  cannot  be  sold,  leased,  traded, 
loaned,  delivered,  shipped,  or  trans- 
ferred until  the  ban  is  lifted.  A  ration- 
ing plan  will  then  be  put  into  effect. 

Affects  earlier  models  under  1,000  miles 

The  temporary  ban,  it  was  pointed 
out,  also  applies  to  cars  of  earlier  models 
which  have  been  run  less  than  1,000 
miles. 


Persons  on  the  "eligible"  list  under  the 
tire-  and  tube-rationing  program  will  be 
permitted  to  lease  new  tires  and  tubes 
from  manufacturers,  with  certain  reser- 
vations, OPA  Administrator  Henderson 
announced  January  7. 

Mr.  Henderson  has  issued  an  amend- 
ment to  Supplementary  Order  M-15-c, 
restricting  transactions  in  new  tires  and 
tubes,  designed  to  facilitate  interstate 
transportation  of  passengers.  Bus  lines 
serving  these  interstate  functions  cus- 
tomarily operate  under  tire-  and  tube- 
leasing  agreements  with  manufacturers. 

No  new  tires  and  tubes  may  be  leased, 
however,  unless  a  certificate  has  been  ob- 
tained from  a  local  tire-rationing  board. 
In  addition,  the  leasing  privilege  is  ex- 
tended only  to  persons  who  were  oper- 
ating under  leasing  agreements  with 
manufacturers  at  the  time  the  ban  on 
sale  of  new  tires  and  tubes  was  an- 
nounced December  11. 


In  an  effort  to  halt  a  flood  of  ground- 
less rumors,  Leon  Henderson,  as  director 
of  the  Division  of  Civilian  Supply,  an- 
nounced January  7  that  the  Division  has 
no  intention  of  interfering  with  the  free 
sale  of  batteries  or  spark  plugs  for  re- 
placement for  automobiles  and  trucks. 

Reports  have  spread  throughout  the 
country  that  the  division  is  preparing  to 
ban  further  sales  of  batteries  and  spark 
plugs,  and  that  a  rationing  program  will 
be  worked  out  to  cover  these  products. 

"There  is  no  intention  of  interfering 
with  the  free  sale  of  batteries  or  spark 
plugs  for  replacement  purposes  for  pas- 
senger cars  and  trucks,"  Mr.  Henderson 
said.  "Likewise,  there  is  no  intention  of 
rationing  these  products." 

Spreading  of  the  reports  has  resulted 
in  many  instances  in  "runs"  on  stocks 
on  dealers'  shelves. 

No  need  for  buying  rush 

"There  is  no  necessity  for  a  buying 
rush  on  batteries  or  spark  plugs,"  Mr. 
Henderson  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  worn-out  batter- 
ies have  a  high  reclaiming  value.  Ap- 
proximately 85  percent  of  the  lead  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  battery  can  be 
recovered  after  the  battery  is  no  longer 
useful. 

Very  little  crude  rubber  is  used  in  bat- 
tery manufacture.  Most  of  the  rubber 
used  is  reclaimed. 

Through  substitution,  most  of  the  crit- 
ical materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
spark  plugs,  such  as  copper,  have  been 
eliminated. 

•    *    • 

No  intention  to  commandeer 
autos,  says  Henderson 

There  is  no  intention  or  need  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  "com- 
mandeer" either  new  or  used  automobiles 
in  the  hands  of  the  public,  Price  Ad- 
ministrator Henderson  stated  January  9. 

"These  reports  undoubtedly  arose  from 
my  responses  to  questions  asked  at  a 
press  conference  on  January  2,"  the  OPA 
administrator  said.  "At  that  time  I  said 
in  answer  to  a  series  of  inquiries  that 
commandeering  of  civilian  cars  was  one 
of  a  number  of  remote  and  unpleasant 
possibilities  that  a  prolonged  war  might 
bring  about.  I  did  not  indicate  that  any 
such  action  was  likely  or  necessary  now 
or  in  the  foreseeable  future." 
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Ways  to  meet  shortages 

in  dairy  industries  suggested 

by  conservation  consultant 

Suggestions  as  to  ways  of  meeting 
shortages  affecting  the  dairy  industry 
were  made  by  George  Livingston,  con- 
sultant on  food  industries  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Industrial  Conservation,  OPM, 
at  the  January  7  meeting  of  the  dairy 
industries  advisory  committee. 

The  industry  is  expected  to  be  affected 
chiefly  by  shortages  in  containers  and 
rubber,  and  Mr.  Livingston  dealt  chiefly 
with  them. 

Under  the  rubber  conservation  order, 
new  tires  will  not  be  available  for  home 
delivery  of  milk  or  other  dairy  products. 

Conserving  on  deliveries 

Mr.  Livingston  offered  these  as  possi- 
ble ways  of  saving  tires:  Eliminating  spe- 
cial delivery  and  special  services;  one 
delivery  trip  per  day  and  no  return  calls; 
or  6-day-a-week  delivery;  or  every-other- 
day  daylight  delivery.  He  said  he  favored 
the  every-other-day  delivery  because  it 
could  be  put  into  practice  without  sub- 
stantial change  and  would  conserve  40  to 
50  percent  of  rubber  and  much  gasoline, 
and  prolong  the  life  of  available  trucks. 

Other  suggestions  by  him  included: 

A  salvage  campaign  for  reuse  of  bottles. 

Requiring  deposits  on  bottles,  cans,  and 
cases. 

Simplifying  sizes  of  containers,  such  as 
limiting  milk  and  cream  to  consumers 
to  1  quart  and  Vz  pint  sizes,  and  limiting 
cans  for  wholesalers  to  one  size,  such  as 
five  gallons. 

Might  reduce  number  of  products 

Reducing  the  number  of  products 
handled,  as  for  example  limiting  service 
to  one  regular  grade  and  one  premium 
grade  of  milk  and  cream. 

Using  only  one  color  on  caps. 

Studying  standardization  of  Health 
Department  regulations. 

Eliminating  circulars  and  insets,  Un- 
necessary wrappings,  and  in  general  re- 
ducing or  eliminating  all  nonessentials. 

Developing  plans  to  eliminate  duplica- 
tion in  farm  pickup  routes. 

Using  present  equipment  more  effi- 
ciently, repairing  and  bringing  back  into 
service  old  equipment,  and  holding  down 
expansion  as  much  as  possible. 

These  suggestions  will  be  studied  by 
the  committee  with  a  view  to  making 
recommendations  to  OPM  for  such  action 
as  OPM  might  wish  to  take. 

Committee  members  agreed  to  meet  in 
Washington  again  on  January  22. 


Dairy  deliveries  may  have  to  be  revised 
because  of  truck  and  tire  situation, 
MacKeachie  tells  new  industry  committee 


The  Bureau  of  Industry  Advisory  Com- 
mittees January  7  announced  the  forma- 
tion of  a  dairy  industries  advisory  com- 
mittee of  23  members. 

Members  are: 

Vernon  Hovey,  General  Ice  Cream  Co., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  A.  J.  Smith,  Borden  Co., 
Houston,  Tex.;  Douglas  Young,  Qualitee 
Dairy  Products  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif.;  E.  B. 
Pearsail,  Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  W.  H. 
Bowser,  Valley  Creamery  Co.,  Sisterville.  W. 
Va.;  Russell  Waltz,  Consolidated  Dairy  Prod- 
ucts Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  John  Brandt,  Land 
O'Lakes  Creameries,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
Harvey  P.  Hood,  H  P.  Hood  Sons,  Boston, 
Mass.;  R.  F.  Rennie,  Jr.,  Virginia  Dairy  Co., 
Richmond,  Va.;  Roy  D.  Smith,  Jerome  Co- 
operative Creamery,  Jerome,  Idaho;  Wm.  T 
Nardin,  Pet  Milk  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Walter 
Page.  Midland  Cooperative,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
A.  G.  Marcus,  Crown  City  Dairy  Co..  Pasadena, 
Calif.;  H.  W.  Comfort.  Borden  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Leon  Chapin,  Dairymen's  League  Coop. 
Assn.,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  C.  M.  Peterson,  Ward 
Milk  Products,  Chicago,  111.;  W.  T.  Crighton, 
Producers  Creamery  Co.,  Springfield,  Mo.;  C.  E. 
Gray,  Golden  State  Co.,  Ltd.,  San  Francisco. 
Calif.;  Ernest  Henegar,  Lewisburg,  Tenn.;  C. 
A.  Eckburg,  Lakeshire  Marty  Co.,  Plymouth, 
Wis.;  Fred  Kraft,  Kraft  Cheese  Co.,  Chicago. 
111.;  G.  H.  Benkendorf,  Milk  Prod.  Assn., 
Modesto,  Calif.;  P.  G.  Kinzer,  Carnation  Co.. 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Clyde  E.  Beardslee,  chief  of  the  dairy 
unit  of  the  OPM  food  supply  branch,  is 
Government  presiding  officer  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  committee  was  chosen  after  nomi- 
nations were  received  from  some  120 
representatives  of  the  industry  who  held 
an  all-day  meeting  with  OPM  in  Wash- 
ington on  January  6. 

The  new  committee  held  its  first  meet- 
ing January  7. 

Industry  problems  discussed 

Problems  of  the  industry  were  dis- 
cussed at  the  January  6  meeting  with 
the  larger  group  and  again  January  7 
with  the  industry  committee. 

At  the  January  6  meeting,  Douglas  C. 
MacKeachie,  director  of  the  Division  of 
Purchases,  told  the  representatives  of  the 
dairy  industry  that  their  delivery  system 
may  have  to  be  revised  due  to  the  truck 
and  tire  situation.  In  the  dislocation 
that  results,  small  members  are  most 
likely  to  suffer  most,  and  any  plans 
worked  out  to  meet  the  situation  must 
make  provision  for  the  small  operators 
to  be  able  to  remain  in  business,  Mr. 
MacKeachie  said. 

E.  W.  Gaumnitz,  administrator  of  the 
Surplus  Marketing  Administration,  said 
that  the  dairy  industry  has  done  "a  re- 
markable job"  in  stepping  up  production. 


Dr.  Harold  Rowe,  assistant  director, 
price  division  of  OPA,  said  that  thus  far 
it  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  by  OPA 
to  take  any  action  regarding  price  sta- 
bilization in  the  dairy  industry. 

Expansion  instead  of  curtailment 

Col.  Carl  A.  Hardigg,  of  the  Quarter- 
master Corps,  told  the  dairymen  that 
they  were  fortunate  inasmuch  as  their 
industry  not  only  has  not  been  curtailed 
but  has  been  expanded. 

Dr.  O.  E.  Reed,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  said  that  re- 
ports from  97  percent  of  the  industry  in- 
dicate that  the  goal  set  several  months 
ago  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
the  production  of  125,000,000,000  pounds 
of  milk  in  1942  "will  go  over  the  top." 

James  E.  Kemp,  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dustrial Conservation,  spoke  of  the  short- 
age of  metals  and  urged  the  industry  to 
economize  as  much  as  possible. 

Commended  on  production  increase 

Dr.  Thomas  L.  Pa>ran,  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, said  that  the  dairy  industry  has  done 
"a  magnificent  job"  in  increasing  produc- 
tion to  meet  the  needs  not  only  of  this 
country  at  war  but  also  England.  "There 
should  be  no  limit  to  your  effort  to  in- 
crease production  still  further,"  he  said. 
"It  isn't  possible  for  you  to  produce  more 
than  is  needed."  He  said  that  the  prac- 
tice of  feeding  skimmed  milk  to  animals 
should  be  stopped  because  it  is  needed  for 
human  consumption. 

Walter  C.  Shorter,  director  of  the  con- 
tainers branch  of  OPM,  spoke  of  the 
shortage  of  all  kinds  of  containers  and 
said  it  was  necessary  to  eliminate  and 
substitute  wherever  possible. 

Assured  of  containers 

Joseph  R.  Taylor,  assistant  director 
of  the  containers  branch,  assured  the 
industry  that  "every  bit  of  milk  you  pro- 
duce will  be  packed.  You'll  get  all  the 
cans  you  can  produce  food  for." 

Grenvill  R.  Holden,  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  explained  the  rub- 
ber curtailment  order  as  it  affects  the 
dairy  industry.  Dairymen  will  still  be 
able  to  obtain  new  tires  to  deliver  their 
products  to  wholesalers  or  retailers  but 
no  new  tires  will  be  available  for~home 
delivery. 
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Answers  to  questions  on  auto  sales  ban: 
Even  cars  paid  for  must  not  be  delivered 


The  following  interpretations  of  the 
priority  orders  imposing  bans  on  the  sale 
of  new  cars  and  trucks  were  issued  Janu- 
ary 7  by  the  automotive  branch  of  OPM: 

Q.  Just  what  are  these  "freezing"  orders 
and  what  is  their  purpose? 

A.  There  are  three  orders:  one  for  passen- 
ger automobiles;  one  for  light  trucks;  and 
one  for  medium  and  heavy  trucks  and  truck 
trailers.  The  orders  were  issued  on  January 
1,  1942  by  Donald  Nelson,  director  of  Pri- 
orities, of  the  Office  of  Production  Manags- 
rnent  (OPM),  at  Washington.  They  effect  a 
temporary  "freezing"  until  January  15,  1942 
of  automobiles  and  trucks  in  the  hands  of 
dealers  and  distributors,  who  are  prohibited 
from  selling  or  delivering  to  consumers.  The 
latter  are  likewise  prohibited  from  purchas- 
ing or  accepting  delivery.  The  purpose  of 
these  "freeze"  orders  is  to  give  OPM  and 
OPA  (Office  of  Price  Administration)  an  op- 
portunity to  put  into  operation  by  January 
15,  1942  a  rationing  plan  by  which  existing 
stocks  of  automobiles  and  trucks  may  be 
distributed  where  most  needed. 

Q.  Suppose  prior  to  January  1,  1942,  a  per- 
son bought  a  car  from  a  dealer,  paid  for  it  In 
full,  but  did  not  actually  take  delivery.  Can 
the  dealer  now  deliver  It? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Then  how  can  the  purchaser  in  such  a 
position  get  his  money  back  from  the  dealer?, 

A.  That  is  a  matter  to  be  arranged  between 
the  parties. 

Demonstrators  frozen  too 

Q.  What  about  "demonstrators?" 

A.  The  order  makes  no  exception.  If  the 
demonstrator  is  a  1942  model  it  is  "frozen," 
regardless  of  how  many  miles  it  has  been 
driven. 

Q.  But  suppose  it  has  over  1,000  miles  on  It? 

A.  Same  answer.  No. 

Q.  What  about  vehicles  gt  other  model 
years  than  1942? 

A.  They  are  "frozen"  only  if  they  have 
been  driven  less  than  1,000  miles. 

Q  May  a  dealer  or  distributor  sell  or  de- 
liver to  another  dealer  or  to  another  dis- 
tributor? 

A.  Yes.     The  order  so  provides. 

Producer  may  sell  to  dealer 

Q.  How  about  the  producer  of  the  vehi- 
cle?    May  he  sell  to  his  dealers? 

A  He  may  sell  and  deliver  to  another  pro- 
ducer, to  a  dealer,  or  to  a  distributor.  But 
he  may  not  sell  to  a  consumer. 

Q.  How  does  that  affect  the  man  who  has 
bought  a  vehicle  from  his  local  dealer  for 
delivery  to  him  at,  say,  Detroit,  where  the 
purchase  arrangements  were  all  made  before 
January  1? 

A.  He  cannot  get  delivery  at  Detroit  or 
elsewhere. 

Q.  Are  deliveries  of  vehicles  to  the  Army 
and  Navy  of  the  United  States  being  allowed? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Suppose  a  contractor  is  working  on  a 
Government  project  such  as  a  camp.  Can  he 
get  delivery  of  a  truck  ordered  before  Jan- 
uary 1? 

A.  For  the  present,  no.  Emergency  cases, 
and  cases  bearing  high  priority  ratings,  may 
be  handled  as  special  exceptions,  but  express 
permission  must  be  obtained   from  OPM. 

How  to  apply  for  a  car  or  truck 

Q.  How  does  any  one  who  thinks  himself 
entitled  to  delivery  of  a  car  or  truck,  go 
about  it? 

A.  He  must  apply  in  writing  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  Priorities,  OPM,  Washington.  D.  C,  set- 
ting forth  fully  the  facts  of  his  case. 


Q.  Do  these  "freezing"  orders  have  any 
official  designation  to  identify  them? 

A.  Yes.  The  one  covering  automobiles  is 
called  Order  No.  L-2-f.  The  one  covering 
light  trucks  is  called  Order  No.  L-3-e.  The 
one  covering  medium  and  heavy  trucks  and 
truck  trailers  is  called  L-l-c. 

Q.  In  making  inquiries  of  OPM  by  tele- 
graph or  mail  is  it  important  to  mention  the 
particular  order  number? 

A.  Yes.  Very  important,  so  that  the  in- 
quiry may  be  promptly  handled. 

Relief  for  dealers  studied 

Q.  There  are  said  to  be  some  400,000  auto- 
mobiles, not  including  trucks,  now  in  dealers' 
hands.  Do  the  orders  mean  that  the  dealers 
are  "stuck"  with  this  inventory? 


A.  No.  Sales  and  deliveries  are  temporarily 
prohibited.  Soon  the  rationing  program  will 
go  into  effect  and  these  vehicles  will  begin 
to  move  out.  In  addition,  possible  measures 
to  give  relief  to  dealers  have  been  under  con- 
sideration for  some  time,  and  are  still  being 
studied. 

Q.  Suppose  an  automobile  or  truck  was 
purchased  and  paid  for  before  January  1  and 
then  was  sent  by  the  dealer  or  producer  to  a 
body  factory  or  paint  shop  for  special  equip- 
ment. Can  the  purchaser  now  compel  the 
body  factory  or  paint  shop  to  deliver? 

A.  No.  However,  it  is  possible  that  the  ra- 
tioning plan,  when  announced,  may  make 
some  provision  for  a  vehicle  made  to  an  in- 
dividual purchaser's  particular  specification, 
provided  such  vehicle  was  substantially  com- 
pleted on  January  1. 

Q.  Where  a  dealer  sold  an  automobile  or 
truck  tc  a  customer  before  January  1  and 
actually  delivered  it  to  him  before  January  1 
but  has  not  received  payment,  may  he  bill 
his  customer  and  receive  payment? 

A.  Yes. 


Car  and  light  truck  ban 
lifted  for  three  classes 
of  defense  purchasers 

The  temporary  ban  on  sales  of  new 
passenger  cars  and  light,  medium,  and 
heavy  trucks  was  modified  January  9  by 
Priorities  Director  Nelson,  to  take  care 
of  3  classes  of  strictly  defense  buyers. 

Under  an  amendment  to  the  ban,  sale, 
lease,  trade,  loan,  delivery,  shipment, 
or  transfer  of  these  types  of  vehicles 
may  be  made  to  the  following: 

(1)  The  United  States  Army  or  Navy; 
United  States  Maritime  Commission; 
Panama  Canal;  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey; Coast  Guard;  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority;  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion for  Aeronautics,  or  the  Office  of 
Scientific  Research  and  Development. 

Holders  of  A-l-j  ratings 

(2)  Any  person  who  has  been  assigned 
an  A-l-j  or  higher  preference  rating  by 
the  director  of  Priorities,  but  only  if  the 
rating  is  issued  to  and  names  the  specific 
person-  seeking  to  purchase  the  vehicle. 

(3)  Any  person  who  meets  certain 
conditions  and  is  a  prime  contractor 
with  the  United  States  Army  or  Navy 
for  the  construction  of  a  defense  project 
being  built  by  the  Army  or  Navy,  and  to 
whom  the  Army  or  Navy  assigned  an 
A-l-j  or  higher  rating.  The  conditions 
are  that  the  prime  contractor  must  ob- 
tain a  signed  statement  from  the  Army 
or  Navy  officer  in  charge  of  construction 
of  the  project  stating  that  acquisition 
of  the  vehicle  is  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction, and  must  deliver  the  state- 
ment to  the  seller  of  the  vehicle. 

The  amendment  is  effective  immedi- 
ately. 


Wagon  price  of  gasoline  allowed 
half-cent  rise  in  certain  areas 
near  Washington,  D.  C. 

Permission  to  raise  tank  wagon  gaso- 
line prices  in  those  areas  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  adjacent  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia by  not  more  than  one-half  cent 
a  gallon  has  been  granted  to  gasoline 
distributors  in  that  territory  by  OPA, 
Administrator  Henderson  announced 
January  8. 

A  matter  of  tax  adjustment 

The  permitted  increase  is  entirely  a 
matter  of  tax  adjustment.  Prior  to 
January  1  of  this  year,  total  gasoline 
taxes  in  the  District  of  Columbia  were 
3'/2  cents  a  gallon,  compared  with  5'/2 
cents  in  Maryland  and  6^2  cents  in  Vir- 
ginia. This  meant  that  service  stations 
in  nearby  Maryland  and  Virginia  directly 
competitive  with  service  stations  in 
Washington  proper  had  to  operate  on 
narrower  margins.  Their  suppliers  had 
cooperated  in  this  respect  by  absorbing 
a  portion  of  the  tax  differential.  How- 
ever, when  the  District  taxes  were  raised 
by  1  cent  on  January  1,  1942,  these 
suppliers  asked  OPA  permission  to  raise 
tank  wagon  prices  in  order  to  obtain 
partial  relief  from  this  absorption.  In 
most  instances  the  applications  requested 
approval  of  a  1-cent  advance. 

After  study,  OPA  allowed  an  increase 
of  not  more  than  one-half  cent  in  cases 
where  suppliers  had  been  absorbing  one- 
half  cent  or  more  of  the  tax  differential. 
If  less  than  one-half  cent  had  been  ab- 
sorbed at  any  point,  no  raise  in  present 
tank  wagon  prices  was  permitted. 
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A-3  rates  rubber  parts  needed 
to  fill  auto  quotas  after  stocks 
of  dealers,  factories  are  gone 

As  part  of  the  general  procedure  for 
working  out  a  rationing  plan  for  sale  of 
new  automobiles  and  light  trucks  and 
for  discontinuing  production  of  these 
vehicles  after  present  production  quotas 
have  been  filled,  Donald  M.  Nelson,  di- 
rector of  Priorities,  announced  last  week 
he  had  sent  the  following  communica- 
tion to  manufacturers: 

"Preference  Rating  A-3  is  hereby  as- 
signed to  the  deliveries  of  rubber  parts, 
other  than  tires  and  tubes  and  foamed 
latex  products,  required  for  completion 
of  passenger  cars  and  light  trucks  as 
defined  in  Orders  L-2  and  L-3,  which 
you  will  produce  during  January  1942. 
This  authorization  applies  only  to  the 
additional  rubber  parts  you  need  to  com- 
plete your  production  requirements  for 
meeting  your  January  quotas  after  util- 
izing stocks  of  replacement  parts  held 
both  by  you  and  by  your  authorized 
dealers." 

Must  use  up  replacements 

This  means  that  manufacturers  must 
exhaust  replacement  stocks  held  by 
themselves  or  their  dealers  in  producing 
new  cars  before  the  preference  rating 
can  be  used  to  obtain  additional  sup- 
plies to  fulfill  the  January  quota. 

Some  of  the  parts  covered  by  Mr.  Nel- 
son's telegram  are  fan  belts,  motor 
mounts,  running  board  parts,  hood  and 
cushion  molding,  steering  wheels,  pedal 
covers,  and  shock  absorbers. 

*    *    * 

NUGENT  DEVELOPS 
AUTO  RATIONING 

Rolf  Nugent,  consumer  credit  consult- 
ant in  OPA,  has  been  appointed  asso- 
ciate price  executive  in  the  automobile 
and  truck  section  and  will  develop  the 
automobile  rationing  program,  J.  K.  Gal-  ' 
braith,  assistant  administrator,  an- 
nounced January  3. 

Mr.  Nugent  will  be  associated  in  his  new 
work  with  Cyrus  McCormick,  price  ex- 
ecutive of  the  automobile  and  truck  sec- 
tion. 

A  recognized  authority  on  consumer 
credit  problems,  Mr.  Nugent  has  been 
serving  as  alternate  for  Leon  Henderson 
on  the  committee  to  coordinate  work  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  with  other 
Government  agencies  in  connection  with 
the  regulation  of  consumer  credit. 


Auto  men  given  Army,  Navy  shopping  list, 
asked  to  make  immediate  plans  to  produce 


Representatives  of  the  major  automo- 
tive companies  meeting  on  the  afternoon 
of  January  5  were  given  the  shopping  list 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  asked  to 
begin  immediate  plans  for  producing  ma- 
terials to  the  limit  of  their  facilities. 

Two  points  were  stressed:  delivery  in 
1942  and  conversion  of  present  facilities. 

OPM  Director  General  Knudsen  and 
Production  Director  Harrison  read  over 
a  long  list  of  war  materials  and  asked  on 
each  item  for  volunteers  to  produce 
them.    There  was  little  hesitation,  it  was 

reported. 

<# 
Knudsen  in  auctioneer's  role 

Many  of  the  pieces  needed  for  the 
fighting  forces  were  listed  in  a  memoran- 
dum for  the  automobile  makers  drafted 
by  Robert  P.  Patterson,  Under  Secretary 
of  War.  It  was  subtitled  "Items  of  Muni- 
tions Appropriate  for  Production  by  Au- 
tomobile Industry,"  and  included  the 
parts  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of 
guns,  tanks,  planes,  bombs,  and  other 
instruments  used  by  the  Army.  A  similar 
list  was  made  available  by  the  Navy 
Department. 

Mr.  Knudsen  opened  the  afternoon 
meeting  by  stating  that  many  of  the 
firms  represented  already  were  producing 
many  of  the  items  on  the  list.  He  was 
interested,  he  said,  in  the  items  not  now 
under  contract  with  automobile  firms. 

"We  want  to  know  where  some  of  these 
things  will  flow  from,"  he  said.  "We 
want  to  know  if  you  can  make  them 
or  want  to  try  to  make  them.  If  you 
can't,  do  you  know  anyone  who  can?" 

As  he  read  off  the  list  he  acted  some- 
what in  the  role  of  auctioneer. 

"We  want  more  machine  guns,"  he 
would  say.  "Who  wants  to  make  machine 
guns?" 

As  spokesmen  for  the  companies  in- 
dicated their  desire  to  make  a  particular 
item,  a  note  was  made  and  it  was  ex- 
pected that  negotiations  for  more  definite 
arrangements  which  may  lead  to  con- 
tracts later  would  be  opened  soon.  Many- 
items  were  to  be  studied  by  the  indus- 
trialists after  they  returned  to  their 
plants. 

Generally  the  policy  is  to  have  several 
firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
each  item.  In  some  instances  this  means 
that  war  materials  not  now  being  made 
by  the  automotive  industry  will  begin  to 
come  off  the  production  lines  that  for- 
merly made  motor  cars  or  parts.  Where 
automobile  firms  already  are  making  war 


materials,  increased  production  was 
asked. 

It  was  indicated  by  cross  table  talk 
that  there  would  be  a  pooling  of  facilities 
in  many  of  the  items.  A  sidelight  was 
the  suggestion  that  the  automobile 
makers  who  have  long  depended  on  the 
machine  tool  industry  for  tools,  may  help 
out  the  latter  group  in  supplying  simple 
parts  for  new  tools.  As  one  maker  put 
it:  "Can't  the  machine  tool  industry 
send  us  some  work  to  do?" 

The  automobile  industry  was  told  it 
would  be  principally  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  machine  guns  and  other  1-ght 
pieces  of  ordnance,  and  for  gun  carriages 
and  tanks.  It  also  will  help  out  on  the 
larger  planes. 

*    *    * 

SEPARATE  AUTOMOTIVE 
BRANCH  ESTABLISHED 

OPM  Director  General  Knudsen  an- 
nounced January  6  the  creation  of  two 
industrial  branches  in  OPM  to  handle 
the  work  formerly  done  by  the  automo- 
tive, transportation,  and  farm  equipment 
branch. 

Mr.  Knudsen  stated  that  the  two 
branches — an  automotive  branch  and  a 
transportation  and  farm  equipment 
branch — were  necessary  because  of  the 
enormous  growth  of  work  done  by  the 
combined  branch,  of  which  Andrew 
Stevenson  has  been  chief.  Mr.  Steven- 
son, who  presided  at  the  January  5  con- 
ference of  automotive  management  and 
labor  with  OPM  officials,  will  continue 
as  chief  of  the  transportation  and  farm 
equipment  branch,  and  Ernest  Kanzler 
becomes  chief  of  the  new  automotive 
branch.  Mr.  Stevenson,  as  chief  of  the 
transportation  and  farm  equipment 
branch,  deals  with  the  problem  of  as- 
suring adequate  transportation  equip- 
ment— including  railroad  rolling  stock 
and  sufficient  farm  equipment  to  meet 
food  requirements  of  the  United  States 
and  other  allied  nations. 

Under  Mr.  Stevenson's  supervision,  the 
former  combined  branch  prepared  in 
both  of  these  fields  the  programs  which 
were  adopted  recently  by  the  Supply 
Priorities  and  Allocations  Board. 

Mr.  Kanzler,  who  will  serve  without 
compensation,  is  president  of  the  Uni- 
versal Credit  Corporation 
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PRIORITIES  . . . 

Cuts  in  vacuum  cleaner  production 
are  increased  to  25  and  40  percent 


Cuts  ranging  from  25  percent  to  40 
percent  in  production  of  domestic  vac- 
uum cleaners  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1942  were  ordered  January  7  by  Priorities 
Director  Nelson. 

During  January,  February,  and  March, 
class  A  manufacturers  whose  average 
monthly  factory  sales  in  the  12  months 
ended  June  30,  1941.  were  5,200  or  more 
units  will  be  required  to  curtail  output 
40  percent  below  the  monthly  average. 
Class  B  manufacturers,  whose  average 
was  less  than  5,200  units,  must  cut  pro- 
duction 25  percent. 

Under  the  original  curtailment  pro- 
gram, which  ran  from  October  1  to 
December  31,  1941,  class  A  firms  were  cut 
only  10  percent,  while  class  B  companies 
were  restricted  merely  to  100  percent  of 
their  base"  year  production  rate. 

Refrigerator  quotas 

Two  other  orders  affecting  consumers' 
durable  goods  were  issued  by  Mr.  Nelson 


January  7.  One  simply  excludes  from 
existing  production  quotas  any  domestic 
mechanical  refrigerators  produced  for 
United  States  Government  agencies, 
allied  governments,  lend-lease  require- 
ments, and  for  defense  housing  projects 
where  contracts  involved  were  obtained 
as  the  result  of  competitive  bidding. 

Steel  for  iceboxes  cut  further 

The  other  order  provides  similar  ex- 
emptions and  extends  through  tb£  first 
quarter  of  1942  the  curtailment  program 
on  use  of  steel  in  the  manufacture  of 
domestic  (nonmechanical)  ice  refrigera- 
tors. During  January,  February,  and 
March,  steel  consumption  is  cut  40  per- 
cent below  the  monthly  average  used  in 
the  12  months  ended  June  30,  1941,  or  in 
the  3  years  ended  June  30,  whichever  is 
the  fairer  base  period. 

Under  the  original  program,  running 
from  September  1  to  December  31,  1941, 
use  of  steel  in  these  ice  boxes  was  cur- 
tailed 35  percent. 


Tin,  lead  scrap  under  priorities ; 
dealer's  acceptance  of  delivery 
governed  by  rate  of  disposal 

Tin  and  lead  scrap,  essential  for  war 
production,  January  8  were  placed  under 
priorities  control  by  the  director  of  Pri- 
orities with  the  issuance  of  General 
Preference  Order  M-72. 

The  Order  makes  Priorities  Regulation 
No.  1  applicable  to  all  transactions  in 
tin  and  lead  scrap  and  provides  for 
monthly  reports  by  scrap  dealers  and 
consumers. 

A  scrap  dealer  is  forbidden  to  accept 
deliveries  unless,  during  the  preceding 
60  days,  he  has  disposed  of  scrap  in  an 
amount  equal  to  his  inventory  on  the 
date  of  delivery. 

*    •    • 

TEXTS  OF  ORDERS 

Texts  of  all  official  notices  of  OEM 
agencies,  as  printed  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister are  carried  in  the  weekly  Supple- 
ment of  Victory.  The  Supplement  will 
be  mailed  to  any  paid  subscriber  of 
Victory  on  request  to  the  Distribution 
Section,  Division  of  Information,  OEM. 


Steel  of  any  gage  allowed  in 
drums  for  overseas  shipment 

The  director  of  Priorities  on  January 
7  amended  General  Preference  Order 
M-45,  affecting  sheet  steel  for  steel  drums 
to  be  used  for  overseas  shipment,  so  that 
hot  rolled  sheet  steel  of  any  gage  may 
be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  sheet 
steel  drums  and  so  that  such  drums  may 
be  used  for  all  kinds  of  products  to  be 
shipped  overseas. 

The  original  order  restricted  the  sheet 
steel  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel  drums  to  16  and  18  gage.  It  also 
restricted  the  use  of  the  drums  to  ship- 
ment abroad  of  oil,  gasoline,  and  petro- 
leum products. 

The  gage  limitation  resulted  in  tem- 
porary and  local  shortages  of  such  drums 
for  certain  purposes. 

The  order  was  also  amended  to  make 
its  expiration  date  indefinite  instead  of 
May  30,  1942. 

At  the  same  time,  Preference  Rating 
Order  P-76  was  amended  to  enable  man- 
ufacturers of  steel  drums  for  foreign 
shipments  to  acquire  sheet  steel  of  all 
gages  for  such  purposes.  The  original 
order  covered  only  16  and  18  gage  steel. 


Metal  for  vending  machines 
sharply  curtailed;  stamp 
dispensers,  automats  exempt 

Sharp  curtailment  in  the  use  of  critical 
materials  for  manufacture  of  popular 
types  of  vending  machines,  which  dis- 
pense cigarettes,  food,  candy,  nuts, 
chewing  gum,  and  beverages,  has  been 
ordered  by  Priorities  Director  Nelson. 

The  restrictions  do  not  apply  to  United 
States  postage  stamp  machines,  nor  to 
automatic  restaurants  ("automats") . 

The  order  became  effective  January  1, 
and  covers  production  during  January 
and  February. 

Using  as  a  base  period  the  monthly 
average  consumption  for  the  12  months 
ended  June  30,  1941,  the  following  cur- 
tailments were  ordered: 

Iron  and  steel,  25  percent  during 
January  and  50  percent  during  February 
and  thereafter. 

Alnico  magnets  (slug-rejector  mech- 
anism) ,  25  percent  during  January  and 
50  percent  during  February  and  there- 
after. 

8  types  of  metal  forbidden 

"Prohibited  metals" — aluminum,  stain- 
less steel,  chromium,  copper,  lead,  nickel, 
tin,  and  copper  base  alloys — 100  percent 
after  February  1,  with  certain  exceptions. 

Metals  other  than  those  on  the  "pro- 
hibited list,"  chiefly  zinc,  used  in  coin 
mechanism,  50  percent  during  January 
and  75  percent  during  February  and 
thereafter. 

The  "prohibited  metals"  may  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  curtailed  num- 
ber of  alnico  magnets,  and  for  refrigera- 
tor units  and  electricity  conduction  at 
sharply  curtailed  rates. 

Roughly,  it  is  estimated  that  the  pro- 
gram will  save  between  5,000  and  10,000 
tons  of  steel  annually  under  a  continuing 
50  percent  cut.  Between  500  and  750 
tons  of  zinc  might  be  saved  on  the  same 
basis. 

•    *    • 

POLYVINYL  CHLORIDE  ORDER 
EXTENDED  INDEFINITELY 

The  Priorities  Division  on  January  5 
announced  Amendment  No.  1  to  Pref- 
erence Rating  Order  M-10  (the  poly- 
vinyl chloride  order),  which  extends  the 
effective  term  of  the  order  indefinitely. 
No  other  substantive  changes  are  made 
by  the  amendment. 
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Segregation  of  aluminum  scrap 
by  alloy  and  form  ordered; 
could  provide  metal  for 
hundreds  of  planes  a  month 

Segregation  of  aluminum  scrap,  by  al- 
loy content  and  form,  is  made  manda- 
tory by  Supplementary  Order  M-l-d, 
issued  January  7  by  the  Priorities 
Division. 

Importance  of  the  new  segregation 
program  is  indicated  by  OPM  estimates 
that  100  percent  segregation  of  sheet 
scrap  alone  will  provide,  at  the  rate  of 
production  next  July,  enough  high-grade 
aluminum  each  month  for  several  hun- 
dred airplanes,  and  at  the  same  time 
save  enough  magnesium  for  the  manu- 
facture of  thousands  of  incendiary 
bombs. 

Much  formerly  was  lumped 

Strict  segregation  by  type  of  aluminum 
scrap  has  not  in  the  past  been  a  gen- 
eral practice  in  the  industry.  Much  of 
the  scrap  generated  was  formerly  lumped 
and  sold  for  use  in  products  not  requir- 
ing high-grade  material. 

The  comprehensive  order,  clamping 
airtight  controls  over  the  treatment 
and  disposition  of  all  types  of  aluminum 
scrap,  requires  that,  beginning  March  1, 
1942,  every  plant  generating  1.000  pounds 
or  more  of  such  scrap  per  month,  segre- 
gate at  the  machine,  the  types  resulting 
from  its  operations. 

Reason  for  the  order  is  that  unsegre- 
gated  scrap  cannot  be  reprocessed  into 
the  high-grade  materials  called  for  by 
military  needs. 

Supersedes  earlier  orders 

The  new  order  supersedes  the  alumi- 
num scrap  controls  formerly  embodied  in 
Supplementary  Order  M-l-c,  and  repeals 
the  A-10  preference  ratings  extended  to 
smelters  with  defense  orders. 

Outstanding  in  the  scrap  segregation 
program  laid  down  by  the  order  is  the 
requirement  that  all  17S,  24S,  and  52S 
alloy  scrap  in  solid  form,  such  as  sheet 
clippings,  be  sold  to  the  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America  or  Reynolds  Metal  Co.,  and 
that  all  other  segregated  scrap  be  sold  to 
these  two  firms  or  to  a  limited  list  of 
"Approved  Smelters." 

Under  the  order,  dealers  are  similarly 
required  to  sell  scrap  which  they  accu- 
mulate to  producers  or  approved  smelt- 
ers, and  are  only  permitted  to  resell  to 
other  dealers  where  the  amount  accu- 
mulated in  the  regular  course  of  business 
does  not  make  it  practicable  to  sell  di- 
rectly to  the  approved  firms. 


Constant  flow  of  copper  scrap  into  war 
production  channels  sped  by  new  order 


Priorities  Director  Nelson  acted  Jan- 
uary 6  to  keep  a  constant  flow  of  copper 
scrap  and  copper  alloy  scrap  into  and 
through  war  industries. 

A  revision  of  Order  M-9-b,  issued  Jan- 
uary 6,  provides  that  no  deliveries  of  cop- 
per or  brass  scrap  may  be  made  except 
to  a  scrap  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  brass 
mill  scrap  to  a  brass  mill,  without  spe- 
cific authorization  of  the  director  of 
Priorities. 

The  amended  order  revokes  Order  P- 
61,  which  assigned  an  A-10  rating  to  cer- 
tain users  of  copper  and  brass  scrap  and 
changes  the  provisions  of  M-9-b  which 
permitted  deliveries  on  such  ratings. 
Under  the  new  rulings  deliveries  may  be 
made  only  as  specifically  authorized,  with 
the  exception  of  dealers  and  brass  mills. 
Form  PD-130  is  provided  for  applications 
for  such  authorization. 

Fill  military  requirements  first 

All  military  requirements  will  be  filled 
•first  and  authorizations  for  the  residual 
supply  will  be  made  at  the  discretion  of 
the  director  of  Priorities. 

Fabricators,  with  the  exception  of  rail- 
roads and  utilities,  may  not  use  or  re- 
melt  scrap  generated  in  their  own  opera- 
tions, or  dispose  of  it  except  by  sale, 
without  specific  authorization. 

Nj  fabricator  may  keep  on  hand  more 


than  30  days'  accumulation  of  scrap  un- 
less the  total  is  less  than  five  tons. 
Those  who  generate  more  than  2,000 
pounds  in  a  month  must  report  complete 
scrap  inventories  by  the  15th  of  the  fol- 
lowing month. 

Other  provisions  of  the  order  are  un- 
changed. 

"Tap  huge  copper  mine  above  ground" 

OPM  copper  officials  described  the  or- 
der as  "tapping  a  hug£  new  copper  mine 
above  ground"  because  of  the  importance 
of  scrap  in  the  production  of  brass.  Not 
only  is  better  brass  made  from  copper 
scrap  than  from  pure  copper,  but  it  may 
be  used  over  and  over  without  any  de- 
terioration in  quality. 

Scrap  accounts  for  more  than  30  per- 
cent of  all  brass  production  and  the  re- 
vised order  is  expected  to  keep  it  in  con- 
stant movement.  The  order  permits  the 
regulation  of  this  flow  into  needed  chan- 
nels for  war  production  and  will  make 
possible  the  collection  of  all  available 
metal. 

The  order  does  not  apply  to  retail 
sales  of  copper  or  brass  junk  by  an  indi- 
vidual to  a  collector,  who  will  sell  it  in 
turn  to  a  scrap  dealer. 

M-9-b  originally  was  issued  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1941.  It  expires  March  31, 
1942.  / 


Canadian  iron,  steel  producers 
get  U.  S.  maintenance  ratings 

The  Priorities  Division  January  8  is- 
sued an  amendment  to  Preference  Rat- 
ing Order  P-68,  extending  to  Canadian 
iron  and  steel  producers  the  same  high 
ratings  available  to  domestic  mills  in  ob- 
taining materials  necessary  for  repair, 
maintenance,  and  operation. 

Emergency  rating  also  available 

The  order,  originally  confined  to  op- 
erators within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  its  territories  and  possessions,  as- 
signs a  basic  preference  rating  of  A-3 
to  the  acquisition  of  essential  repair, 
maintenance,  and  operating  supplies. 
For  material  necessary  to  repair  actual 
breakdowns,  an  emergency  rating  of 
A-l-a  is  available.  Advance  purchases 
of  material  to  avert  breakdowns  and  sus- 
pension are  facilitated  by  the  assign- 
ment of  an  A-l-c  rating.  The  two  latter 
ratings  may  be  applied  only  by  specific 
authority  of  the  director  of  Priorities. 


Privately  imported  copper 
placed  under  full 
priority  control 

Privately  imported  copper,  heretofore 
not  subject  to  specific  regulation,  Janu- 
ary 7  was  placed  under  full  priority  con- 
trol by  Donald  M.  Nelson,  director  of 
Priorities,  in  a  revision  of  General  Pref- 
erence Order  M-9-a. 

Other  steps  to  tighten  copper  control 
were  taken  in  the  revision,  which  ex- 
tends the  order  to  June  30,  1942.  The 
original  M-9-a  was  due  to  expire  Janu- 
ary 1  and  was  extended  until  publica- 
tion of  the  revision. 

Other  main  changes  in  the  order  are: 

1.  Toll  agreements  relating  to  the  process- 
ing of  copper  must  now  be  approved  by  the 
director  of  Priorities. 

2.  The  exception  permitting  unregulated 
delivery  of  less  than  50-pound  orders  of 
copper  in  any  one  month  is  revoked. 

3.  A  rating  of  A-9  is  assigned  to  ware- 
houses to  permit  replenishing  of  stock  sold 
for  war  orders.  A  quota  basis,  on  1941  sales, 
is  set  up  as  an  additional  check  on  the  appli- 
cation of  this  preference  rating. 
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Distilling  facilities  for  making  190  proof 
ethyl  alcohol  from  grain  subject  to 
order  forbidding  other  products 


Support  of  the  Nation's  beverage  distil- 
leries in  the  war  effort  was  enlisted  Janu- 
ary 8  with  the  issuance  by  Priorities  Di- 
rector Nelson  of  the  third  of  a  series  of 
orders  designed  to  conserve  sugar.  The 
orders  affect  molasses,  ethyl  alcohol  and 
distilled  alcoholic  beverages. 

The  January  8  order,  M-69,  provided 
that  all  distilleries  which  have  the  facili- 
ties to  manufacture  190  proof  ethyl 
alcohol  from  corn  or  grain  shall,  starting 
January  15,  use  them  only  in  the  produc- 
tion of  that  type  of  alcohol. 

60  percent  of  capacity  affected 

It  is  estimated  that  60  percent  of  the 
beverage  distilling  industry's  capacity  is 
subject  to  the  order. 

Ethyl  alcohol  of  190  proof  is  essential 
for  industrial  and  war  purposes. 

Therefore,  under  the  terms  of  the 
January  8  order,  the  director  of  Priori- 
ties has  the  right  to  use  a  considerable 
part  of  the  industry's  capacity  for  making 
this  type  of  alcohol  from  grain  or  com. 

To  the  extent  that  this  is  done,  the 
capacity  used  for  ordinary  distilling  pur-, 
poses  will  be  diminished,  at  least  for  the 
time  being. 

No  shortage  in  alcoholic  beverages  is 
anticipated  as  there  is  more  than  5  years' 
normal  supply  in  storage  in  the  United 
States. 

Two  previous  orders 

Restrictions  on  the  use  of  the  ethyl 
alcohol  and  related  compounds  are  pro- 
vided in  an  amendment  to  general  Pref- 
erence Order  M-30  issued  January  7. 
Restrictions  on  uses  of  ethyl  alcohol  are 
provided  and  producers  are  required  to 
use  corn  or  grain  instead  of  molasses 
insofar  as  possible. 

A  companion  order,  M-54,  relating  to 
molasses  .also  was  issued.  It  also  re- 
stricts quantities  to  consumers  and  fixes 
rates  of  consumption.  Molasses  for  the 
production  of  beverage  spirits  is  pro- 
hibited. 

Priorities  Regulation  No.  1  is  made  ap- 
plicable to  all  transactions  in  both  ethyl 
alcohol  and  molasses. 

Purpose  of  the  three  orders  is  to  re- 
duce the  consumption  of  molasses,  from 
which  the  bulk  of  ethyl  alcohol  is  pro- 
duced. Requiring  distilleries  which  can 
produce  ethyl  alcohol  from  grain  to  do 


so  will  relieve  the  molasses  situation. 
With  less  molasses  going  into  alcohol  and 
other  manufactures,  more  refined  sugar 
can  be  produced. 

Sugar  imports  cut 

Most  of  the  difficulties  in  sugar  are 
caused  by  war  in  the  Pacific  which 
cuts  off  U.  S.  sugar  imports  from  the 
Philippines,  normally  16  percent  of  the 
Nation's  annual  supply.  Imports  from 
Hawaii,  about  14  percent  of  supply,  also 
may  be  reduced.  Normal  sources  of 
sugar,  other  than  these,  are:  Domestic 
beet  sugar,  23  percent;  domestic  cane 
sugar,  6  percent;  Puerto  Rico,  12  percent; 
and  Cuba,  29  percent. 

Increased  imports  from  Cuba  are  pos- 
sible and  domestic  production  may  be 
stepped  up.  The  tremendous  demands 
for  alcohol  caused  by  the  war  effort,  how- 
ever, constitute  a  drain  on  sugar  which 
the  series  of  orders  is  designed  to  elimi- 
nate. Alcohol  demand  is  up  300  percent 
over  normal  because  of  its  use  in  manu- 
facturing explosives  and  plastics. 

Order  M-69  also  provides  that  from 
time  to  time  the  director  of  Priorities 
will  direct  that  specified  deliveries  of  190 
proof  alcohol  be  made,  such  as  to  smoke- 
less powder  plants,  for  Lend-Lease  re- 
quirements or  to  industrial  alcohol 
plants  for  denaturing  and  storage  or 
distribution. 

Order  may  be  modified  later 

Some  modification  of  the  distillery 
order  may  be  possible  later,  depending 
upon  the  outcome  of  legislation  now  be- 
fore Congress.  A  present  Federal  law 
prohibits  the  manufacture  of  industrial 
alcohol  and  alcoholic  beverages  in  the 
same  plant.  A  change  in  this  law  has 
been  asked  to  permit  distilleries  to  pro- 
duce alcohol  for  war  demands  and  to 
produce  beverages  after  alcohol  demands 
have  been  met. 

The  ethyl  alcohol  order,  M-30,  limits 
by  percentage  the  use  of  alcohol  in  hair 
and  scalp  preparations,  toilet  waters, 
perfumes,  toilet  soaps,  other  toilet  prepa- 
rations, vinegar  and  candy  glazes. 

M-54  sets  up  classes  of  users  of  mo- 
lasses and  restricts  the  amounts  of 
deliveries  they  shall  accept. 

Order  M-69  was  issued  as  of  January 
10,  to  become  fully  effective  January  15. 


Methyl  alcohol  banned 
as  antifreeze  agent; 
substitutes  available 

Manufacturers  accustomed  to  making 
antifreeze  compounds  containing  methyl 
alcohol  (wood  alcohol) ,  will  be  forced  to 
seek  substitutes  during  the  coming  win- 
ter months,  by  the  terms  of  Amendment 
No.  2  to  General  Preference  Order  M-31, 
announced  January  7  by  the  Priorities 
Division. 

The  order,  now  in  effect,  forbids  the 
use  of  methyl  alcohol  for  manufacture 
into,  or  packaging  as,  an  antifreeze  agent. 
The  prohibition  applies  to  all  stocks  on 
hand  as  of  January  1.  Persons  having 
supplies  of  methyl  alcohol  originally  in- 
tended for  antifreeze  uses  are  required 
to  report  all  details  to  the  chemicals 
branch  of  the  OPM,  and  in  the  mean- 
time must  hold  such  stocks  for  disposi- 
tion as  ordered  by  the  Director  of  Pri- 
orities. Exempted  from  the  prohibition 
are  orders  placed  by  the  armed  services 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Lend-Lease  countries. 

Substitutes  for  methyl  alcohol  are 
available. 

Another  provision  of  the  amendment 
assigns  a  preference  rating  of  B-8  to 
deliveries  of  methyl  alcohol,  under  cer- 
tain specified  conditions,  to  persons  who 
require  it  for  general  denaturant  and 
solvent  uses. 

*  *    * 

NATIONAL  INVENTORY 
OF  PIG,  HOG  BRISTLES 

Supplementary  Order  M-51-a  was  is- 
sued January  7  by  the  Division  of  Priori- 
ties to  permit  a  national  inventory  of  pig 
and  hog  bristles. 

The  order  provides  that  any  person 
having  title  to  bristles  as  defined  in  Or- 
der M-51  shall  file  a  report  on  Form  217 
by  January  15,  1942,  with  the  Bureau  of 
Census,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Bureau 
will  act  as  tabulating  agent  for  the 
Office  of  Production  Management. 

•  *    * 

MARINES  AT  RECORD 
STRENGTH  OF  77,729 

The  aggregate  strength  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  reached  an  all-time 
high  on  December  31,  1941,  when  a  total 
of  77.729  officers  and  men  were  listed  on 
its  rolls,  Headquarters  has  announced. 
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Publishers  discuss  possible 
price  rise  in  Canadian  news- 
print, effect  on  U.  S.  industry 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration 
held  a  meeting  January  8  with  several 
representative  publishers  to  survey  the 
possible  effects  on  the  American  news- 
paper industry  ef  newsprint  price  in- 
creases announced  by  certain  Canadian 
manufacturers. 

The  Internationa]  Paper  Co.  of  Canada 
recently  announced  that  its  price  on 
newsprint  for  export  to  the  United  States 
would  be  increased  from  $50  to  $53  per 
ton  in  the  second  quarter  of  1942.  This 
was  followed  by  similar  announcements 
by  other  Canadian  manufacturers. 

Asked  for  cost  data 

Representatives  of  American  publish- 
ers were  asked  to  submit  cost  data  to 
OPA  showing  how  operations  in  this 
country  would  be  affected  by  such  an 
increase.  The  publishers  were  requested 
to  determine  if  present  operating  reve- 
nues would  absorb  it,  or  whether  they 
might  consider  it  necessary  to  advance 
newspaper  prices,  reduce  the  size  of  the 
average  paper,  or  take  other  action. 


Inventories  of  pulp,  paper,  paper  products 
must  not  pass  "working  minimum" 


75  percent  imported 

Approximately  75  percent  of  the  news- 
print used  in  this  country  is  imported 
from  Canada.  Some  publishers  advised 
OPA  that  if  Canadian  authorities  per- 
mitted the  proposed  increase  to  become 
effective,  American  publishers  would  be 
compelled  to  pay  approximately  $8  more 
per  ton  for  newsprint  than  Canadian 
publishers.  The  increase  would  be  the 
first  to  be  put  into  effect  since  April  1938. 

Working  closely  with  Canada 

Since    OPA    is    attempting    to    work 

closely  with  Canadian  authorities  on  all 

matters   affecting  price  control,  it  was 

considered  essential  to  obtain  as  soon  as 

possible  a  complete  picture  of  how  the 

American  publisher  would  be  affected  by 

the  proposed  increase. 

The  meeting  was  in  charge  of  Robert  M. 
Macy,  price  executive  in  charge  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  section.  Among  those  present 
were:  George  C.  Biggers.  The  Atlanta  Jour- 
nal, Atlanta,  Ga.;  William  G.  Chandler, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  New  York; 
Howard  Davis.  The  New  York  Herald -Tribune, 
New  York;  Walter  M.  Dear,  The  Jersey  Jour- 
nal, Jersey  City.  N.  J.;  T.  J.  White,  Hearst 
Newspapers,  Chicago;  S.  E.  Thomason,  The 
Chicago  Daily  Times,  Chicago,  and  S.  H. 
Kauffmann,  The  Washington  Star,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


Three  branch  chiefs  of  the  Office  of 
Production  Management  joined  January 
8  in  warning  all  manufacturers,  convert- 
ers, users,  and  distributors  of  pulp,  paper, 
and  paper  products  to  refrain  from 
building  up  excessive  inventories. 

Drastic  action  under  Priorities  Regu- 
lation No.  1  may  be  taken  against  any 
person  who  permits  inventories  to  go 
beyond  ''a  practicable  working  mini- 
mum," the  branch  chiefs  said. 

Bulletin  sent  out 

The  warning,  issued  in  the  form  of  a 
bulletin  to  pulp,  paper  and  paper  board 
manufacturers,  paper  converters,  print- 
ers, publishers  and  all  users  of  paper, 
paper  board,  and  paper  products  was 
signed  by  the  following  OPM  officials: 
Norbert  A.  McKenna,  chief,  pulp  and 
paper  branch;  George  A.  Renard.  acting 
chief,  printing  and  publishing  branch; 
and  Walter  C.  Shorter,  chief,  containers 
branch. 

In  a  request  to  trade  associations  in 
the  paper  industry  to  distribute  copies 
of  the  memorandum  among  their  mem- 
bers; Mr.  McKenna  said  that  "due  to  the 
unprecedented  demand  in  1941,  the  net 
supply  of  all  types  of  paper  at  current 
levels  of  operation  has  risen  to  more 
than  21,000,000  tons." 

Supply  inadequate  for  high  inventories 

"It  is  believed,"  he  said,  "that  a  por- 
tion of  this  demand  has  resulted  from 
desire  to  increase  inventories  of  supplies 
of  pulp,  paper,  and  paper  products,  and 
materials  used  in  the  manufacture, 
printing,  and  publishing  thereof,  brought 
on  by  fear  of  possible  curtailment  in  the 
industry  or  increased  prices. 

"The  supply  is  not  adequate  to  the 
establishment  of  unnecessarily  high  in- 
ventories for  every  consumer." 

"Practicable  working  minimum" 

The  three  branch  chiefs  pointed  out 
that  Priorities  Regulation  No.  1,  as 
amended,  places  a  strict  limitation  on 
inventories,  even  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
hibiting a  user  from  accepting  delivery 
of  materials  for  inventories  in  excess  of 
a  practicable  working  minimum. 

The  regulation  states  that  the  term 
"practicable  working  minimum"  must  be 
"strictly  construed,"  and  that  "the  mere 
fact  that  the  rate  of  turnover  has  in- 
creased or  that  materials  are  difficult  to 
obtain  does  not  justify  maintaining  in- 
ventories above  the  minimum  with  which 
operations  can  be  continued." 


Reports  reaching  the  three  OPM 
branches  indicate  that  some  processors 
are  building  up  inventories  far  in  excess 
of  minimum  requirements,  and  in  some 
instances  additional  warehouses  have 
been  rented  in  which  to  store  the  excess. 

Asked  to  report  excess 

Calling  attention  to  a  provision  of  the 
priorities  regulation  requiring  the  filing 
of  reports,  the  branch  chiefs  asked  all 
users  of  pulp,  paper,  and  paper  products 
and  materials  used  in  the  manufacture, 
printing  and  publishing  thereof,  who 
have  current  inventories  in  excess  of 
practicable  working  minimums,  to  report 
to  any  one  of  the  three  branches  with  an 
explanation,  if  any. 

Violators  of  the  regulation,  they 
pointed  out,  may  be  deprived  of  priori- 
ties assistance,  "with  the  result  that 
scarce  materials  for  repairs  and  other 
uses  will  probably  not  be  obtainable." 

"In  certain  cases  of  refusal  to  supply 
material  needed  for  defense,"  they  added, 
"the  material  may  be  requisitioned  at  the 
instance  of  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement. In  several  instances  of  aggra- 
vated violation,  the  director  of  Priorities 
has  issued  orders  prohibiting  the  offend- 
ers, for  a  specified  period,  to  deal  in  the 
materials  covered  by  the  orders  violated." 

•    •    • 

Industrial  finishes  groups 
study  aid  to  small  business 

Three  subcommittees  to  consider  small 
business  problems  were  appointed  Janu- 
ary 7  by  M.  Rea  Paul,  acting  chairman 
of  the  industrial  finishes  subcommittee 
of  the  protective  and  technical  coatings 
industry  advisory  committee,  OPM. 

The  committees  will  report  within  the 
next  2  weeks  on  measures  which  might 
be  of  assistance  to  small  business  men. 

This  committee  will  study  and  recommend 
a  questionnaire  to  be  used  by  the  group  in 
the  future:  D.  M.  Gray,  Pittsburgh;  H.  E. 
Lackey,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Henrv  A.  Gardner, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

This  group  will  study  and  recommend  an 
accounting  procedure  that  might  be  adopted 
for  cost  determination:  W.  R.  Seitlein,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  Fred  Praegner,  Newark,  N.  J.; 
Otto  Steeger,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

This  larger  committee  will  make  a  study 
of  structural,  marine,  and  cellulose  finishes, 
and  will  study  plans  for  distributing  defense 
business:  Leo  Roon,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  Ernest 
Trigg,  Washington.  D.  C;  Charles  Reid,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.;  Dr.  N.  E.  Van  Stone,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Benjamin  Patterson,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Frank  Sulzberger,  Chicago. 
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Lead  forbidden  for  many  uses 
after  April  1,  curtailed  immediately 


Sweeping  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
lead  were  ordered  January  10  by  Priori- 
ties Director  Nelson,  with  the  issuance  of 
Conservation  Order  M-38-c. 

The  order  follows  the  pattern  of  the 
copper  and  tin  conservation  orders,  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  lead  in  a  list  of  civil- 
ian manufactures  and  curtailing  the 
amount  to  be  used  in  more  essential  ones. 

Import  put  under  control 

At  the  same  time,  an  amendment  was 
Issued  to  the  general  imports  order, 
M-63,  adding  lead  to  the  list  of  mate- 
rials that  cannot  be  imported  except  by 
the  Metals  Reserve  Company,  RFC  sub- 
sidiary. 

The  lead  order  provides  that  after 
April  1,  1942,  the  metal  cannot  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  automobile  body 
solder,  as  ballast  for  keels  for  pleasure 
boats,  as  blocks  for  cutting  leather,  in 
building  supplies,  in  caskets  and  casket 
hardware,  in  foil,  ornamental  glass,  re- 
galia, badges,  and  emblems,  statuary  and 
art  goods,  tennis  court  markers,  toys,  and 
as  weights  for  bats,  clocks,  decoys, 
dresses,  golf  clubs,  and  jockey  saddles. 

From  January  1  to  March  31  uses  of 
lead  for  these  items  must  be  restricted  to 
50  percent  of  the  amount  used  in  either 
the  third  or  fourth  quarters  of  1941. 

Most  other  users  of  lead  are  restricted, 
by  quarters,  to  90  percent  of  the  amount 
used  :n  either  the  third  or  fourth  quar- 
ters of  1941. 

Military  contracts  exempt 

No  restriction  is  placed  upon  the  use 
of  lead  in  military  contracts,  or  for  cer- 
tain other  Government  agencies;  where 
it  is  called  for  in  underwriter  or  safety 
regulations,  on  preference  ratings  of 
A-l-j  or  higher,  for  use  in  manufactur- 
ing plants  where  corrosion  makes  lead 
imperative;  in  scientific  and  industrial 
laboratories  and  hospitals  where  chem- 
ical action  would  make  its  use  necessary, 
or  in  the  items  on  list  "B"  attached  to  the 
order. 

"  These  items  are  anodes  and  cathodes 
in  electroplating  processes,  baths  for 
heat  treatment  of  steel,  bearings,  bush- 
ings and  thrust  washers,  fire  fighting 
equipment,  foil  for  condensers,  electro- 
typing  and  moulding  lead,  glass  for 
optical  and  scientific  purposes,  arsenate 
for  insecticides  and  fungicides,  solder, 
X-ray  equipment  and  pigments  and 
driers. 

/ 


Reason  for  the  order  is  the  increasing 
demand  for  lead  caused  by  greater  mili- 
tary and  naval  requirements  and  the 
shift  to  lead  caused  by  shortages  in  more 
critical  materials.  Approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  available  monthly  supply, 
including  scrap,  now  is  demanded  for 
ratings  of  A-10  or  higher. 

*    •    • 

Titanium  certificates  required 
on  20th  of  month ;  other  changes 

Priority  regulations  governing  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  titanium  pig- 
ments are  clarified  by  Amendment  No.  2 
to  General  Preference  Order  M-44  issued 
January  7  by  the  director  of  Priorities. 

Order  M-44  provided  that  no  producer 
should  sell  or  deliver  titanium  pigment 
to  any  manufacturer  unless  he  had  first 
received  from  the  manufacturer  a  cer- 
tificate covering  the  manufacturer's 
monthly  requirements  for  the  month  in 
which  deliveries  were  to  be  made.  The 
January  7  amendment  provides  that 
such  certificates  must  be  received  on  or 
before  the  20th  of  the  month  prior  to 
the  month  covered  by  the  certificate,  so 
that  producers  will  be  able  to  close  their 
books  in  time  to  calculate  pro  rata  re- 
ductions in  orders  placed  if  necessary. 

Seasonal  users  regulated 

Paragraph  (e)  (4)  of  the  titanium  pig- 
ment order,  which  provides  that  pro- 
ducers must  accept  orders  from  their 
regular  customers  for  titanium  pigment 
equal  to  or  less  than  the  customers'  basic 
monthly  purchases  in  the  past,  is 
amended  to  prevent  seasonal  users  of 
titanium  pigment  from  obtaining  more 
than  the  amount  to  which  they  are  prop- 
erly entitled  over  a  full  year. 

Secondary  producers  relieved 

A  third  amendment  redefines  the  term 
"producer"  of  titanium  pigment  to  re- 
lieve secondary  producers  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  setting  aside  a  percentage  re- 
serve of  their  production,  as  is  required 
of  primary  producers  who  process  ilmen- 
ite  or  other  ores  to  obtain  titanium 
dioxide.  This  amendment  is  for  the 
benefit  of  producers  of  titanated  litho- 
pone  who  purchase  titanium  dioxide 
from  primary  producers  who  have  al- 
ready set  aside  the  required  reserve  from 
their  production. 


New  sugar  delivery  order  will 
be  based  on  1941  to  care  for 
population  shifts  since  1940 

A.  E.  Bowma.i,  chief  of  the  sugar  sec- 
tion of  the  OPM  food  supply  branch,  is 
now  working  on  a  revised  sugar  order, 
which  is  expected  to  be  issued  about 
February  1  to  supersede  M-55.  The  pres- 
ent order  will  remain  in  effect  until  the 
proposed  revised  order  has  been  issued. 

The  new  order  will  be  similar  to  the 
original  order  except  that  it  will  base 
permitted  deliveries  of  sugar  over  a 
period  in  1942  on  the  amount  of  sugar 
used  or  resold  by  the  receiver  in  a  cor- 
responding period  of  1941.  The  original 
order  based  monthly  deliveries  on  cor- 
responding monthly  deliveries  in  1940. 

Mr.  Bowman  explained  that  the  re- 
vised order  is  contemplated  in  order  to 
take  care  of  problems  brought  about  by 
shifts  of  population  to  defense  areas  since 
1940  and  in  order  to  permit  a  more 
equitable  basis  for  the  distribution  of 
sugar  for  businesses  that  have  either 
been  begun  or  been  expanded  since  1940. 
Mr.  Bowman  pointed  out  that  the  new 
order  will  not  increase  the  total  supply 
of  sugar  available  under  the  existing  or- 
der. It  will  merely  change  the  basis  for 
distributing  such  sugar. 

*    •    • 

Beverage  industry  estimates 
190  proof  capacity  at  60 
million  wine  gallons  a  year 

Members  of  the  distilled  spirits  indus- 
try advisory  committee  met  with  officials 
of  the  Office  of  Production  Management 
January  9. 

The  beverage  industry  at  present  esti- 
mates its  total  190  proof  ethyl  alcohol 
capacity  at  60,000,000  wine  gallons  an- 
nually, working  on  a  7-day  basis.  It 
can  give  this  amount  to  the  Government 
and  still  conduct  its  business. 

Addressed  by  OPM  officials 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  James 
S.  Knowlson,  chief  deputy  director. 
Priorities  Division,  OPM;  Alexander 
Henderson,  deputy  director,  Materials 
Division,  OPM;  Joseph  B.  Eastman,  head 
of  defense  transportation;  Dr.  G.  Lloyd 
Wilson,  also  a  transportation  official; 
Stewart  Berkshire,  deputy  commissioner, 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau;  and  Dr.  E.  W. 
Reid,  chief,  chemicals  branch,  OPM. 

John  B.  Smiley  was  Government  pre- 
siding officer. 
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Aid  offered  to  makers  of  heating, 
plumbing,  electrical  supplies 

for  wholesale  and  retail   * 

• 

Assurance  that  adequate  quantities  of 
plumbing,  heating,  and  electrical  sup- 
plies will  continue  to  be  available  through 
usual  wholesale  and  retail  channels,  is 
given  in  a  piogram  announced  January 
4  by  the  Priorities  Division.  Under  it, 
householders,  farmers,  and  businessmen 
may  look  forward  to  well-lighted  and 
well-warmed  quarters  during  the  coming 
months. 

Manufacturers  of  essential  types  of 
supplies  will  be  given  priority  assistance 
in  obtaining  the  necessary  materials, 
within  the  framework  of  the  Production 
Requirements  Plan.  They  will  not,  how- 
ever, be  required  to  prove  deliveries  un- 
der rated  orders,  where  the  supplies  are 
to  be  sold  to  ultimate  users  not  custom- 
arily assigned  preference  ratings. 

Manufacturers  must  apply  to  OPM 

A  manufacturer  wishing  to  qualify  for 
the  preference  ratings  available  under 
the  program  should  make  application 
on  form  PD25a,  addressed  to  the  produc- 
tion requirements  branch,  OPM.  If  ap- 
proved, he  will  be  granted  priority  as- 
sistance in  securing  materials  in  amounts 
which  will  be  determined  after  consid- 
eration of  the  importance  of  the  particu- 
lar product,  amounts,  previously  manu- 
factured, the  recommendations  of  the 
appropriate  industry  branches  of  OPM, 
and  other  similar  factors. 

Also  a  part  of  the  program  is  Suppliers 
Order  M-67,  addressed  to  retailers, 
wholesalers,  jobbers,  and  all  other  dis- 
tributors of  these  supplies.  To  assure 
an  equitable  distribution  of  these  items, 
essential  to  public  health  and  welfare, 
it  establishes  maximum  inventory  levels 
and  prevents  the  accumulation  of  excess 
stocks  at  any  stage  of  the  distribution 
process. 

The  new  program  does  not  affect  the 
provisions  of  Preference  Rating  Orders 
P-100,  P-46,  P-56,  P-68,  and  other  re- 
pair and  maintenance  orders  issued  on 
behalf  of  industry. 

*    *    • 

OPA  REGIONAL  DIRECTORS 

Appointment  of  two  regional  directors 
was  announced  January  8  by  OPA. 

Kenneth  B.  Backman  will  be  in  genera] 
charge  of  operations  in  the  Boston  office, 
which  will  be  in  the  First  National  Bank 
Building.  17  Court  Street. 

Oscar  R.  Strauss,  Jr.,  will  serve  as  regional 
director  in  the  Atlanta  office,  which  will  be 
in  the  First  Federal  Building,  46  Pryor  Street. 


TUNG  OIL   PLACED  UNDER 
STRICT  PRIORITY  CONTROL 

Tung  oil  was  placed  under  strict  pri- 
ority control  by  General  Preference  Or- 
der M-57,  issued  January  8  by  the  acting 
director  of  Priorities. 

Tung  oil,  also  known  as  Chinawood 
oil,  is  a  product  which  has  been  obtained 
chiefly  from  China,  and  future  supplies 
are  subject  to  the  uncertainties  of  ship- 
ping from  the  Far  East.  Present  stocks 
are  relatively  low  and  domestic  produc- 
tion is  small. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the 
Defense  Supplies  Corporation  to  pur- 
chase all  existing  supplies  and  all  future 
imports. 

To  fill  only  specified  orders 

By  the  terms  of  the  January  8  order, 
deliveries  of  tung  oil  are  prohibited  ex- 
cept to  fill  orders  listed  below,  and  use 
of  tung  oil  is  prohibited  except  in  con- 
nection with  such  orders: 

1.  Defense  orders  having  preference  ratings 
of  A-2  or  better. 

2.  Orders  placed  by  the  Defense  Supplies 
Corporation. 

3.  Orders  for  the  manufacture  of  can  lin- 
ings for  cans  to  contain  food  products  for 
human  consumption. 

4.  Orders  for  the  manufacture  of  outside 
can  coatings  where  wood  oil  Is  essential  to 
withstand   normal   food   processing. 

5.  Orders  for  uses  to  comply  with  Under- 
writers' Regulations,  Health,  Sanitary  or 
Safety  Regulations  or  laws  Issued  by  Gov- 
ernment authority,  provided  the  pertinent 
provisions  of  such  laws  or  regulations  were 
In  effect  both  on  December  1,  1941,  and  on 
the  date  of  such  use  and  specifically  require 
the  use  of  tung  oil  or  a  product  required 
specifically   to   be   made  from   tung  oil. 

Provision  is  made  for  appeal  to  the 
Office  of  Production  Management  for 
exemption  from  the  terms  of  the  order 
in  cases  involving  special  hardship. 

*    *    * 

OPM  approval  required  for  tire 
sales  to  makers  of  new  vehicles 

Manufacturers  of  new  tires  and  tubes 
must  secure  written  approval  of  the  di- 
rector of  Priorities,  OPM,  before  making 
sales  to  manufacturers  of  new  vehicles 
requiring  tires  and  tubes  for  original 
equipment,  under  an  amendment  to 
Supplementary  Order  No.  M-15-c  issued 
by  OPA  Administrator  Henderson. 

The  amendment  provides,  also,  that 
records  of  such  sales  of  new  tires  and 
tubes  for  use  as  original  equipment  must 
be  kept  by  the  tire  manufacturers  and 
that  reports  in  connection  with  such 
sales  shall  be  made  from  time  to  time 
as  required  by  OPM. 


Natural  gas  shortage  serious 
in  nine  States ;  consumers  asked 
to  aid  war  plants  by  conserving 

The  Office  of  Production  Management 
on  January  8  issued  an  urgent  appeal 
asking  all  consumers  of  natural  gas  in 
nine  States,  mostly  in  the  Middle  West, 
to  cut  their  'consumption  as  much  as 
possible  during  the  current  cold  wave 
in  order  to  make  gas  available  for  war 
production  plants. 

When  residential  consumers  increased 
their  consumption  as  the  temperature 
went  down  rapidly,  the  shortage  became 
serious  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, West  Virginia,  Western  New 
York,  Michigan,  Kansas,  and  Missouri. 

The  cities  where  the  shortage  is  seri- 
ous and  where  residential  consumers  can 
help,  include  Dayton,  Cincinnati,  Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Binghamton, 
Detroit,  Columbus,  and  Chicago. 

How  consumers  can  help 

Residential  consumers  can  help  make 
gas  available  for  war  in  the  following 
ways: 

1.  Keeping  room  temperatures  down 
as  far  as  possible,  if  gas  is  used  for 
heating,  by  proper  adjustment  of 
thermostats. 

2.  Closing  off  heat  in  all  unoccupied 
rooms. 

3.  Using  gas  ranges,  water  heaters 
and  other  gas  appliances  as  little  as 
possible. 

4.  Any  other  methods  which  will 
diminish  the  use  of  heating  gas. 

The  gas  saved  by  such  methods  in^  the 
average  home  amounts  in  the  aggregate 
to  a  considerable  quantity.  It  is  needed 
for  maintaining  capacity  production  of 
heavy  industrial  plants  producing  war 
materials.  And  every  day's  production 
is  vitally  necessary  in  the  new  1942  pro- 
duction effort  outlined  by  the  President. 

The  OPM  said  that  citizens'  coopera- 
tion in  this  conservation  effort  will 
amount  to  a  direct  contribution  to  the 
war  effort  until  the  cessation  of  the  cold 
wave  relieves  the  situation. 

*    *    • 

OPA  REGIONAL  ATTORNEYS 

Appointment  of  two  regional  attorneys, 
with  offices  in  New  York  City  and  Chi- 
cago, was  announced  January  6  by  OPA 
Administrator  Henderson.  The  attor- 
neys also  will  serve  as  assistant  general 
counsel  of  the  OPA. 

The  appointees  are  Walter  Gellhorn 
of  New  York  and  Alex  Elson  of  Chicago. 
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PRICE  ADMINISTRATION  .  .  . 

Refined  sugar  prices  adjusted  upward 
to  match  increase  for  raw  product 


Ceiling  prices  for  refined  and  other 
"direct  consumption"  sugars  are  adjusted 
upward  to  reflect  the  recent  increase  in 
raw  cane  sugar  prices  in  an  amendment 
to  Price  Schedule  No.  60,  announced 
January  10  by  Price  Administrator 
Henderson. 

An  advance  in  maximum  prices  for 
raw  cane  sugar  of  24  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  became  effective  on  January  5, 
1942.  The  January  10  amendment  raises 
by  20  cents  per  hundred  pounds  the  max- 
imum prices  that  refiners  and  other  pri- 
mary distributors  may  charge  for  cane 
and  beet  sugar  sold  for  direct  consump- 
tion. Provision  is  also  made  for  an 
equitable  adjustment  of  wholesale  prices. 

Prices  subject  to  later  review 

Mr.  Henderson  stated  that  the  adjust- 
ment of  20  cents  per  100  pounds  was  nec- 
essary at  this  time  because  several  of  the 
refiners  have  exhausted  their  stocks  of 
low-cost  raw  sugars.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  refined  sugar  ceiling  prices  are  sub- 
ject to  review  when  studies  of  data  now 
being  gathered  on  the  cost  of  refining 
sugar  are  completed  by  OPA. 

"Today's  action  should  have  no  im- 
mediate effect  upon  the  price  of  refined 
sugar  at  retail,"  Mr.  Henderson  said, 
"since  retailers  are  now  selling  supplies 
which  they  acquired  at  lower  prices.  Re- 
tailers have  responded  admirably  to  my 
recent  request  that  they  hold  their  sugar 
prices  to  the  public  in  line  and  I  am  con- 
fident, in  the  present  situation,  that  they 
can  be  depended  upon  to  delay  any  price 
increase  until  their  present  stocks  on 
hand  are  exhausted  and  they  must  pay 
higher  wholesale  prices  for  replacement 
supplies." 

New  maximum  prices  listed 

The  amended  maximum  prices  for 
sales  by  primary  distributors  (refiners, 
processors,  importers,  etc.)  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  For  fine  granulated  sugar  proc- 
essed by  United  States  cane  sugar  re- 
fineries— 5.45  cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b. 
refinery. 

2.  For  beet  sugar  manufactured  in 
the  continental  United  States — 5.35 
cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  seaboard  cane 
sugar  refinery. 

3.  For    offshore    refined    sugar— 5.40 


cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  United  States 
cane  sugar  refinery  nearest  (freight- 
wise)  to  point  of  delivery. 

4.  For  partially  or  completely  proc- 
essed mainland  cane  sugar  (such  as 
"plantation  white"  or  "turbinado") 
going  into  direct  consumption — 5.35 
cents  a  pound  f.  o.  b.  seaboard  cane 
sugar  refinery  nearest  (freightwise)  to  . 
point  of  delivery. 

5.  Raw  cane  sugar,  domestic  or  im- 
ported, for  direct  consumption— 4.60 
cents  per  pound  United  States  main- 
land shipping  point,  including  all  taxes 
and  duty. 

Wholesalers,  under  the  revised  sched- 
ule, are  given  two  levels  from  which  to 
select  their  maximum  basic  prices.  They 
may  take  the  highest  prices  at  which  they 
made  sales  of  similar  grade,  package  and 
amount  either  (a)  between  October  6- 
October  11,  1941,  or  (b)  between  Decem- 
ber 1-December  6,  1941. 

•    *    • 

Prices  adjusted  for 
used  steel  barrels,  drums 

Modification  of  the  price  schedule  cov- 
ering used  steel  barrels  or  drums  to  as- 
sure dealers  and  peddlers  an  adequate 
operating  margin  was  announced  Janu- 
ary 9  by  OPA  Administrator  Henderson. 

Effect  of  the  change  is  to  establish  a 
ceiling  price  of  $1.25  each  for  "raw"  used 
steel  barrels  or  drums  (50-  to  55-gallon 
capacity,  18  gage  steel)  when  sold  by  the 
emptier  to  "any  person."  Formerly  the 
schedule  only  imposed  this  ceiling  price 
when  such  drums  were  sold  direct  to 
others  than  users  free  of  any  restriction. 
Prices  were  bid  up  and,  since  peddlers 
and  dealers  could  only  charge  $1.60  upon 
the  resale,  their  operating  margins  nar- 
rowed to  the  point  that  they  were  In 
danger  of  being  forced  out  of  business. 

Several  textual  revisions  are  also  in- 
volved in  the  amendment.  A  specific 
date,  October  1,  1941,  is  inserted  in  para- 
graph (e)  of  section  1306.210  hi  order 
to  stabilize  the  base  for  determining  the 
prices  of  used  drums  of  other  than  the 
standard  50-  to  55-gallon,  18  gage,  size. 


Raw  cane  sugar  maximum 
raised  24  cents  per  100 
pounds,  in  line  with  Cuban 
purchase  agreement 

Maximum  prices  of  raw  cane  sugar 
were  raised  24  cents  per  100  pounds,  in 
a  step  taken  January  5  by  Price  Adminis- 
trator Henderson.  This  action  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  arrange- 
ments by  which  this  Government  is  pur- 
chasing the  1942  Cuban  crop  of  sugar 
and  molasses. 

This  adjustment  of  the  ceiling  price 
yields  $2.65  per  100  pounds,  f.  o.  b.  Cuba, 
the  agreed-upon  minimum  price.  The 
purchase  is  being  made  through  the  De- 
fense Supplies  Corporation  and  is  the 
result  of  negotiations  in  which  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Agriculture  and 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  par- 
ticipated. 

The  new  ceiling  price  is  $3.74  per  100 
pounds,  duty  paid,  cost  and  freight  basis. 
New  York.  This  compares  with  the  for- 
mer ceiling  price  of  $3.50  per  100  pounds, 
New  York.  The  increase  in  the  price  at 
United  States  Gulf. and  South  of  Cape 
Hatteras  ports  is  25  cents  per  100  pounds. 

*    •    • 

Distributors'  resale  prices  of 
wool  floor  coverings  adjusted 

Distributors  may  resell  any  wool  rugs 
or  carpets  acquired  since  January  2,  1942, 
at  prices  not  exceeding  those  quoted  by 
the  manufacturer  in  his  current  price 
list  to  retailers  under  an  amendment  to 
Price  Schedule  No.  65,  announced  Janu- 
ary 8  by  Henderson  OPA  Administrator. 

Affects  only  new  merchandise 

Schedule  No.  65— Resale  of  Floor 
Coverings — set  a  ceiling  over  distributors' 
prices  at  approximately  the  levels  of 
October  13,  1941.  At  the  same  time  the 
resale  schedule  was  announced,  the  ceil- 
ing over  manufacturers'  prices  of  wool 
floor  coverings  was  raised  by  5  percent 
over  October  13  levels.  The  January  8 
amendment  permits  distributors  to  pur- 
chase wool  rugs  and  carpets  from  manu- 
facturers at  the  customary  discounts  and 
to  resell  at  the  same  prices  that  manu- 
facturers quote  on  direct  sales  to 
retailers.  This  applies  only  to  new  mer- 
chandise bought  after  January  2,  1942. 
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Stabilization  of  prices  in 
drop  forging  industry  to  be 
discussed  at  January  14  meeting 

The  initial  meeting  between  members 
of  an  advisory  panel  for  the  drop  forging 
industry  and  officials  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  to  discuss  a  pro- 
gram looking  toward  price  stability  has 
been  called  for  January  14  in  Cleveland, 
Administrator  Henderson  announced 
January  8. 

Invited  to  serve  on  panel 

Invitations  to  membership  on  the  panel 
have  been  extended  to  14  representative 
manufacturers  as  follows: 

A.  D.  Armitage,  vice  president,  J.  H.  Wil- 
liams &  Co.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.;  W.  J.  Dean,  Treas- 
urer, Cape  Ann  Tool  Co.,  Pigeon  Cove,  Mass.; 
Roy  A.  Kropp,  president,  Kropp  Forge  Co., 
Chicago;  E.  D.  Clapp,  president,  E.  D.  Clapp 
Mfg.  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  V.  F.  Braun,  presi- 
dent, Ladish  Drop  Forge  Co.,  Cudahy,  Wis.; 
A.  J.  Sanford,  president,  Cleveland  Hardware 
&  Forging  Co.,  Cleveland;  J.  F.  Rice,  president, 
Drop  Dies  &  Forging  Co.,  Cleveland;  C.  H. 
Smith,  president,  Steel  Improvement  &  Forge 
Co.,  Cleveland;  W.  E.  Crcombe,  president, 
American  Forge  Division,  American  Brake 
Shoe  &  Foundry,  Chicago;  J.  M.  Collins,  presi- 
dent, Moore  Drop  Forging  Co.,  Springfield, 
Mass.;  J.  F.  Connelly,  vice  president.  Cham- 
pion Machine  &  Forging  Co.,  Cleveland;  R.  H. 
Scott,  president,  Atlas  Drop  Forge  Co.,  Lan- 
sing, Mich.;  H.  G.  Stoddard,  president,  Wy- 
man-Gordon  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.;  W.  A. 
DeRidder,  president,  General  Metals  Corpora- 
tion, Los  Angeles. 

In  November,  Mr.  Henderson  requested 
drop  forging  producers  not  to  raise  prices 
above  the  levels  of  October  10.  Mem- 
bers of  the  machinery  section  of  OPA  met 
with  a  cross  section  of  the  industry  on 
November  18  and  formation  of  an  ad- 
visory panel  was  decided  upon  as  result 
of  this  industry  meeting. 

Makers  of  portable  power  driven 
tools  asked  not  to  raise  prices 

Approximately  120  manufacturers  in 
the  portable  power  driven  tools  industry 
have  been  requested  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  not  to  raise  their  net 
sales  prices  above  those  prevailing  on 
October  1,  1941,  Administrator  Hender- 
son announced  January  9. 

Meet  in  Washington  January  17 

The  manufacturers  also  have  been 
asked  to  meet  representatives  of  OPA 
for  discussion  of  a  program  of  price  ad- 
ministration in  Washington  on  January 
17. 

Letters  sent  to  members  of  the  indus- 
try point  out  the  important  position 
which  portable  power  driven  tools  occupy 
in  the  war  program. 


OPA  moves  to  stabilize  prices  on  hoists, 
cranes,  derricks,  and  construction  items 


Further  action  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  to  maintain  stable  prices 
on  two  important  types  of  industrial 
machinery  was  announced  January  5  by 
Administrator  Henderson. 

Letters  have  been  sent  to  manufactur- 
ers of  hoists,  cranes,  and  derricks  asking 
them  not  to  raise  their  net  sales  prices 
on  such  products  above  the  levels  pre- 
vailing on  October  1,  1941. 

To  discuss  prices  at  January  15  meeting 

The  letter  points  out  that  compliance 
with  this  request  will  help  to  prevent  in- 
flation and  price  spirals  which  would  un- 
dermine effectiveness  of  the  war  effort. 
In  cases  where  compliance  with  the  re- 
quest would  work  a  hardship,  manufac- 
turers are  asked  to  consult  with  OPA  so 
that  the  cost  and  profit  position  of  the 
particular  company  may  be  analyzed  to 
determine  where  a  price  change  is  essen- 
tial. 

The  letter  also  announced  a  meeting 
of  companies  manufacturing  hoists, 
cranes,  and  derricks  to  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington January  15  tff  discuss  the  pro- 
gram of  price  administration  for  this 
industry. 


The  second  action  in  the  industrial 
machinery  field  relates  to  construction 
equipment.  Distributors  and  dealers 
handling  such  equipment  have  been 
asked  not  to  change  their  currently  cus- 
tomary margins  on  equipment  which 
they  handle  and  to  refrain  from  making 
any  changes  in  delivery  or  service  prac- 
tices or  fees  which  will  increase  current 
charges.  Manufacturers  of  construction 
equipment  had  previously  been  requested 
by  OPA  not  to  charge  more  for  individual 
items  which  they  manufacture  than  net 
sales  prices  in  effect  October  1,  1941,  ex- 
cept where  objections  to  necessary  in- 
creases have  not  been  made  by  OPA. 

Expected  to  aid  purchaser 

The  letter  to  dealers  is  expected  to 
have  the  effect  of  maintaining  to  the.  ul- 
timate purchasers  the  same  stability  of 
prices  achieved  by  holding  down  manu- 
facturers' prices. 

Distributors  and  dealers  in  construc- 
tion equipment  were  also  invited  in  tha 
letter  to  attend  a  meeting  with  OPA  of- 
ficials in  Chicago  on  January  10  to  dis- 
cuss in  detail  the  program  of  price 
administration. 


Two  makers  of  oil  industry         3  rail-accessory  makers 
equipment  rescind  price  raise       withdraw  price  increases 


Two  manufacturers  of  oil  field  ma- 
chinery and  equipment — New^Deal  Spe- 
cialty Co.,  Inc.,  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  and  Reed 
Roller  Bit  Co.,  of  Houston,  Tex. — have 
canceled  price  increases  at  the  request  of 
OPA,  Administrator  Henderson  an- 
nounced January  6. 

The  New  Deal  Specialty  Co.,  prior  to 
Mr.  Henderson's  request  to  makers  of 
oil  industry  equipment  that  prices  be 
held  at  or  below  those  prevailing  on 
July  29,  1941,  had  made  two  quotations 
on  equipment  at  an  increase  of  10  per- 
cent. This  increase  was  rescinded  im- 
mediately upon  receipt  of  the  OPA 
request. 

The  Reed  Roller  Bit  Co.,  which  had 
made  an  advance  only  on  drill  collar 
substitutes,  restored  the  price  to  that  in 
effect  en  July  29,  1941. 

"It  is  gratifying,"  Mr.  Henderson  said, 
"to  receive  the  cooperation  of  these 
manufacturers  in  our  effort  to  prevent 
price  rises  which  might  lead  to  serious 
inflationary  spirals." 


Three  manufacturers  of  railroad 
equipment  accessories  have  withdrawn 
October  price  increases  at  the  request 
of  OPA,  Administrator  Henderson  an- 
nounced January  5. 

The  companies  and  the  products 
which  have  been  restored  to  their  for- 
mer price  levels  follow:  Westinghouse 
Air  Brake  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  air  hose  and 
hose  with  fittings,  gaskets,  seats,  and 
packing  cups;  Youngstown  Steel  Door 
Co.,  Cleveland,  steel  doors  for  freight 
cars;  and  Edna  Brass  Manufacturing 
Co.,  locomotive  specialties.  A  fourth 
concern,  Electric  Service  Supplies  Co., 
Philadelphia,  which  had  made  minor  ad- 
vances in  certain  industrial  supplies  also 
has  rescinded  the  increases,  the  admin- 
istrator said. 

Cooperation  praised 

"It  is  this  kind  of  cooperation  that  de- 
serves public  commendation,"  Mr.  Hen- 
derson stated.  "These  companies  and 
others  in  their  field  are  making  very  im- 
portant contributions  to  price  stability." 
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Premiums  allowed  on  certain  types  of 
yarn,  grey  goods  producing  cloth  for 
Army;  must  meet  rigid  specifications 

Price  Schedules  No.  7  (Combed  Cot-  Pending  final  revision  of  the  schedule, 
ton  Yarn)  and  No.  35  (Carded  Cotton  the  amendment  permits  of  yarns  in  spe- 
Grey  and  Colored- Yarn  Goods)  have  cial  put-ups,  of  twist  greater  than  knit- 
been  amended  to  give  specific  premiums  ting  twist,  and  of  cotton  other  than  cer- 
for  certain  types  of  yarn  and  grey  goods  tain  specified  standards,  to  be  sold  and 
needed  to  produce  four  kinds  of  cloth  delivered  "on  memorandum."  Parties 
that  must  meet  rigid  Army  specifica-  must  agree,  however,  that  final  settle- 
tions,  OPA  Administrator  Henderson  an-  ment  of  such  "memorandum"  transac- 
nounced  January  6.  tions  will  be  made  in  conformity  with 

„          .        ,           ,    .  the  schedule  as  revised. 
Army    premiums  for  combed  yams 

The  "Army  goods"  premiums  are  ap-  0ther  chan*es  in  Schedu,e  35 

plicable  only  to  combed  yarn  of  certain  The  method  of  determining  maximum 

counts  and  to   grey  goods  of  specified  prices  for  yarns  of  numbers  intermediate 

constructions  when  used  to  make  cloth  between  those  listed  in  schedule  No.  7  also 

for  the  Army.  is  outlined  in  the  January  6  amendment. 

Several  other  changes   are  made   in  The  window  shade  cloth  premium  and 

each  schedule  by  the  latest  amendments, 

including  addition  in  No.  35  of  a  pre- 
mium on  window-shade  cloth  and  elimi-  NaVV  adjusts  Cotton  goods  bid 
nation  for  the  time  being  of  warp-twist 

differential  in  No.  7.  procedure  to  OPA  sliding  scales 

As    applied    to    combed    yarns,    the 

"Army"  premiums  are  as  follows:  rhe  Nayy  Department  has  consented 

Premium.  to  receive  bids  for  cotton  goods  subject 

Yarn  count:                          (Cents  per  pound)  to  sliding.scale  ceilings  in  terms  of  the 
17/1                                                                 5.  25 

20/1 '.'.     !~™"H"~I~~ - 5-25  ceiling  price  prevailing  on  the  day  the 

40/2 8-  75  award  is  to  be  made,  OPA  Administrator 

12/1  -     5. 25 

24/2  ™"I""-"Z~""I- 13.  oo  Henderson  announced  January  5. 

36/2  """I-III." 10.  25 

No  bids  at  specific  price 

The  17/1,  20/1,  and  40/2  yarn  counts 

are   used    for   wind-resistant    cloth   In  Request  to  this  effect  was  made  by  OPA 

windbreakers,  sleeping  bags,  and  Arctic  because  Price   Schedules  No.   11    (Fine 

clothing.    The  other  three  counts  go  into  Cotton  Grey  Goods)  and  No.  35  (Carded 

8.2  oz.  twill  used  in  summer  uniforms.  Grey  and  Colored-Yarn  Cotton  Goods) 

Grey  goods  premiums  establish  maximum  prices  keyed  to  the 

,     ..              ,  spot  cotton  price  of  the  business  day  pre- 

In  the  case  of  grey  goods,  the  amend-  on               th(j  contract  ^ 

ment  sets  a  1-cent  per  pound  premium  tf  wou]d  be     violation 

for  two  drills  currently  required  in  great  * 

quantities  by  the  Army.    Finished  speci-  °f  these  schedules  for  any  person  to  sub- 

fications    for    these   cloths   call   for    a  mit  a  bid  at  a  specific  price, 

square-yard  weight  of  Btt  ounces  and  for  Hqw  ,o  submit  b;ds 
minimum  thread  counts  of  72  by  46  and 

74  by  60.    One  of  the  fabrics  is  used  for  The  proper  way  to  submit  bids  is  at 

Army  work  clothing,  the  other  princi-  the  ceiling  price,  or  at  a  stated  number 

pally  for  pocketing  and  linings.    With  0f  cents  less  than  the  ceiling  price,  ap- 

the  establishment  of  the  new  1-cent  pre-  plicable  on  the  day  the  award  is  made, 

mium,  other  methods  provided  in  the  Mr    Henderson  pointed  out  that  his 

schedule  for   determining  specification  request  for  an  adjustment  of  the  Navy 

goods  premiums  become  inapplicable  to  Depai.tment  procurement  procedure  was 

all  sales  and  deliveries  of  these  fabrics  occasioned  only  by  the  sliding-scale  fea- 

after  January  5.  1942.  ture  Qf  the  cotton  textile  schedules  and 

Other  provisions  pending  revision  that,  where  OPA  ceilings  establish  sta- 

Elimination  of  the  warp-twist  differ-  tionary  ceilings,  bids  may  and  should  be 

entials  in  the  combed  yarn  schedule  is  submitted  to  the  Navy  at  specific  prices 

temporary  in  order  to  permit  revision.  not  in  excess  of  OPA  maximum  figures. 


other  changes  in  schedule  No.  35  are  as 

follows: 

1.  A  gross  premium  (including  the  pres- 
ent feeler-motion  allowance)  of  6  cents  per 
pound  Is  provided  for  window  shade  or  book 
cloth.  Although  it  was  earlier  announced 
that  the  amendment,  when  issued,  would 
allow  a  premium  only  for  window  shade  cloth 
corresponding  in  construction  to  class  A 
print  cloth,  the  premium  is  now  made  avail- 
able to  the  class  B  construction  as  well. 
The  amendment  states,  however,  that  the 
premium  does  not  apply  to  "selected  print 
cloth,"  but  only  to  cloth  specially  made  for 
use  In  high  quality  window  shades  or  lor 
other  uses  requiring  an  equivalent  freedom 
from  imperfections.  Monthly  sales  reports 
must  be  filed  by  sellers  who  avail  themselves 
of  the  premium. 

Wording  modified 

2.  Minor  changes  are  made  in  the  wording 
of  that  part  of  the  schedule  which  deals  with 
determination  of  premiums  for  specification 
goods. 

3.  An  error  in  a  previous  amendment  Is 
corrected  by  establishing  November  27,  1941, 
as  the  effective  date  of  a  change  by  which 
chambrays  and  coverts  of  weights  other  than 
those  specifically  listed  were  brought  under 
ceiling  prices. 


OPA  explains  basis  for  settling 
fine  cotton  grey  goods  contracts 

In  answer  to  questions  received  by 
OPA  from  members  of  the  textile  trade, 
Administrator  Henderson  explained 
January  6  the  proper  basis  for  settle- 
ment of  "memorandum  contracts"  for 
fine  cotton  grey  goods  made  between 
December  10  and  December  23,  1941. 

An  interim  amendment  to  Price 
Schedule  No.  11  permitting  such  con- 
tracts was  issued  on  December  10  and 
continued  in  effect  until  the  new  fine 
cotton  grey  goods  maximum  price  sched- 
ule was  completed.  The  revised  schedule 
became  effective  December  24. 

Settlement  of  sales  price 

Settlement  of  the  sales  price  under 
these  contracts,  Mr.  Henderson  stated,  is 
to  be  made  at  not  exceeding  the  maxi- 
mum price  as  keyed  in  the  schedule,  to 
the  "spot"  cotton  price  of  the  business 
day  preceding  that  on  which  the  contract 
was  made.  Consequently  settlement  of 
memorandum  contracts  is  in  no  case  to 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  "spot"  cotton 
prices  prevailing  on  December  23,  the 
business  day  preceding  that  on  which  the 
revised  ceiling  prices  became  effective. 

Neither  can  memorandum  contracts 
be  settled  at  the  prices  incorporated^  in 
Price  Schedule  No.  11  prior  to  its  revision, 
but  must  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  the 
new  "sliding-scale"  ceilings. 
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WORK  CLOTHING  COMMITTEE 

The  formation  of  a  work  clothing  in- 
dustry advisory  committee  was  an- 
nounced January  9  by  the  Bureau  of 
Industry  Advisory  Committees. 

R.  R.  Guthrie,  chief  of  the  textiles, 
clothing  and  equipage  branch  of  OPM, 
Is  Government  presiding  officer. 

The  work  clothing  industry  is  essential 
for  the  war  program.  It  clothes  the 
men  who  work  in  the  airplane,  tank,  and 
munitions  plants.  It  also  manufactures 
a  number  of  items  for  the  armed  serv- 
ices, such  as  khaki  pants  and  shirts,  and 
fatigue  uniforms  worn  by  sailors  in 
washing  down  the  deck  and  by  soldiers 
engaged  in  nonmilitary  jobs  around 
camp.  Its  many  products  for  civilian 
use  include  work  pants  and  coats,  over- 
alls, coveralls,  mackinaws,  leather  and 
leatherette  coats,  sheep-lined  coats, 
blanket-lined  coats,  and  washable  serv- 
ice apparel  such  as  uniforms  for  hos- 
pitals and  bakeries. 

Has  plants  in  40  States 

The  industry  has  plants  in  40  of  the 
48  States.  It  employs  110,000  persons. 
Its  products  are  used  by  30,000,000  men, 
youths,  and  boys. 

Committee  members  are: 

P.  M.  French.  Southern  Manufacturing  Co., 
Nashville.  Tenn.;  L.  H.  Jones,  Washington 
Mfg.  Co..  Nashville.  Tenn.;  J.  O.  Fly,  Fly  Mfg. 
Co..  Shelbyville.  Tenn.;  J.  Rutter,  Rex  Mfg. 
Co..  New  Orleans,  La.;  B.  E.  Kinney,  H.  D. 
Lee  Mercantile  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Albert 
Osterman.  Fried  Osterman  &  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  C.  T.  Habbeger,  Berne  Mfg.  Co.,  Berne, 
Ind.;  C.  D.  Williamson.  Williamson-Dickie 
Mfg.  Co..  Fort  Worth.  Tex.;  F.  K.  Pike.  Pike 
Mfg.  Co..  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  David  Knapp. 
Fox  Knapp  Co..  New  York,  N.  Y.;  J.  E.  Doron, 
Irwin  B.  Schwabe  Co..  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
P.  E.  Fenton.  Scovill  Mfg.  Co..  Waterbury, 
Conn.;  W.  L.  Walker,  Universal  Button  Fas- 
tener and  Button  Co..  Detroit.  Mich.;  E.  F. 
Paquinot.  The  Buckeye  Overall  Co.,  Ver- 
sailles. Ohio;  and  Oscar  Grcebl,  Levi  Strauss 
Co.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

•     •     * 

Four  members  added  to  woolen, 
worsted  industry  committee 

Additional  acceptances  to  serve  on  the 
woolen  and  worsted  industry  advisory 
committee  of  OPM  have  been  received 
by  the  Bureau  of  Industry  Advisory  Com- 
mittees, OPM.  The  total  committee 
membership  to  date  is  20. 

New  members  are: 

C.  M.  Bishop.  Pendleton  Woolen  Mills, 
Portland,  Oreg.;  W.  H.  Cummings,  Old  Town 
Woolen  Co.,  Guilford,  Maine;  Fulton  Rindge. 
Ware  Woolen  Co..  Ware,  Mass.;  and  Abbot 
Stevens.  M.  T.  Stevens  &  Sons  Co.,  North 
Andover,  Mass. 


Substitutes,  simplification  suggested 

to  get  best  use  of  curtailed  wool  supply; 

two-pants  suit  eyed  for  extinction 


Conservation  of  wool  through  substitu- 
tion and  simplification  was  discussed 
at  an  informal  meeting  January  8  of 
representatives  of  the  boys'  and  men's 
clothing  industry  called  by  the  Office  of 
Production  Management. 

How  to  make  wool  go  farthest 

_  The  industry  is  affected  by  the  recent 
OPM  wool  conservation  order  restricting 
the  use  of  new  wool  for  civilian  use  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1942  to  50  percent  on 
the  worsted  system  and  40  percent  on  the 
wool  system,  both  percentages  based  on 
the  rate  of  consumption  during  the  first 
half  of  1941. 

OPM  called  the  industry  representa- 
tives to  Washington  to  discuss  with  them 
the  best  ways  of  making  the  curtailed 
supply  of  new  wool  go  the  farthest. 

Clothe  the  army  first 

In  opening  the  meeting,  R.  R.  Guthrie, 
chief  of  the  OPM  textiles,  clothing  and 
equippage  branch,  said  that  "our  first 
job  is  to  clothe  the  armed  forces,  and 
do  that  well." 

"I'm  sure,"  he  said,  "that  poor  cloth- 
ing and  zero  weather  are  our  allies  in 
Russia  today." 

He  warned  that  the  amount  of  new 
wool  available  for  civilian  use  after  the 
first  quarter  may  be  even  less  and  there- 
fore it  was  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the 
clothing  industry  to  make  every  pound 
of  wool  and  every  yard  of  cloth  go  as 
far  as  possible. 

Substitutes  discussed 

Irving  Squires,  head  of  the  OPM  cloth- 
ing section,  pointed  out  that  wool  con- 
servation could  be  achieved  mainly 
through  use  of  substitutes  and  by  sim- 
plification of  styles.  He  invited  the  in- 
dustry representatives  to  express  their 
views. 

On  the  question  of  substitutes,  the  feel- 
ing of  most  of  the  representatives  seemed 
to  be  that  woolen  manufacturers  could 
make  their  allotment  of  new  wool  go 
farther  if  they  mixed  more  used  and  re- 
worked wool  with  the  new  wool  than  they 
are  now  doing.  Overcoats  and  topcoats, 
they  thought,  offered  an  especially  fertile 
field  for  such  substitution. 

As  for  the  worsted  manufacturers, 
some  suggested  reducing  the  weight  or 


thickness  of  the  cloth,  others  suggested 
mixing  rayon  or  cotton  with  it. 

Save  wool  by  simplification 

In  the  field  of  simplification,  the  feel- 
ing was  almost  unanimous  that  elimina- 
tion of  the  two-trouser  suit  offered  the 
best  possibility  for  reducing  wool  con- 
sumption per  suit.  There  was  not  a  dis- 
senting voice  on  the  advisability  of 
abolishing  the  vest  for  a  double-breasted 
suit.  Most  of  them  felt  that  the  vest  was 
still  necessary  for  a  single-breasted  suit. 
The  double-breasted  overcoat  was  an- 
other garment  mentioned  as  on  its  way 
to  extinction. 

To  form  advisory  committees 

Other  possible  style  simplifications 
were  mentioned  but  were  not  discussed. 
These  included  eliminating  the  drape 
fullness  of  coats,  narrowing  lapels,  lim- 
iting the  length  of  a  coat,  eliminating 
patch  pockets,  and  eliminating  the 
double-breasted  suit  entirely,  making  the 
trousers  narrower  at  the  bottom  and  at 
the  knee,  eliminating  pleats  and  cuffs, 
and  doing  away  with  the  two-pants  suit; 
as  to  vests,  reducing  the  woolen  parts  of  a 
vest  and  using  more  lining  was  suggested, 
as   well    as  abolishing   them   entirely. 

As  the  meeting  was  informal,  no  ac- 
tion was  taken  on  any  of  the  suggestions. 
However,  Mr.  Squires  informed  the  meet- 
ing that  two  advisory  groups  or  commit- 
tees would  be  formed  among  representa- 
tives of  the  industry,  one  to  study  the 
question  of  substitution  and  the  other  to 
go  more  thoroughly  into  the  question  of 
style  simplification. 

•    *    • 

M.  J.  Healey  appointed 
to  farm  equipment  unit 

Appointment  of  M.  J.  Healey,  farm  ma- 
chinery expert,  to  the  farm  equipment 
unit  of  the  machinery  section  of  the  OPA 
was  announced  January  7  by  J.  K.  Gal- 
braith,  assistant  administrator. 

Mr.  Healey,  a  resident  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  formerly  was  a  director  of  Deere  & 
Co.  and  John  Deere  Plow  Co.  He  also 
has  served  as  a  director  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway. 
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12  named  to  accounting  and  review  division 


Appointment  of  12  accountants  to  the 
division  of  accounting,  analysis  and  re- 
view, OPA,  was  announced  January  10 
by  H.  P.  Taggart,  chief  of  the  division. 
The  appointees  are: 

Philip  J.  Fischer,  to  acting  chief  of  the  food 
section.  Mr.  Fischer,  in  the  United  States 
Government  service  since  1934,  served  as  prin- 
cipal accountant  and  assistant  to  the  comp- 
troller of  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Corpora- 
tion, and  program  organizer  for  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  He  was  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Sanitary  Grocery  Co.  and  assist- 
ant to  the  vice  president  of  the  Hecht  De- 
partment Store  in  Washington.  Previously, 
he  was  district  manager  of  the  southern  area 
.  for  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.  He  lives  in  Chevy 
Chase,  Md. 

Harper  in  lumber,  building  materials 

James  E.  Harper  was  named  chief  of  the 
lumber  and  building  materials  section.  He 
has  had  several  years'  experience  in  the  lum- 
ber and  hardware  industries.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  DeArmond  Bros.  Lumber  Co., 
Lakeview,  Oreg.,  in  charge  of  accounting  and 
finance. 

Joseph  A.  Murray,  to  the  lumber  and  build- 
ing materials  section.  He  formerly  was  sec- 
retary of  the  C.  E.  Sheppard  Co.  of  New  York, 
manufacturers  of  loose-leaf  devices.  Widely 
experienced  in  management  and  accounting, 
he  has  patents  in  use  and  pending  in  the 
prepared  roofing  industry.  From  1917  to  1933 
he  was  with  the  Keystone  Roofing  Manufac- 
turing Co.  of  York,  Pa.,  first  as  comptroller 
and  then  as  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager.   His  home  is  In  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

James  A.  Nugent,  to  the  textile  and  leather 
goods  section.  Mr.  Nugent  formerly  was  tax 
accountant  with  Cutler  Hammer.  Inc.,  In 
Milwaukee,  manufacturer  of  electrical  con- 
trolling devices.  He  comes  to  OPA  with  sev- 
eral years'  experience  in  the  leather  goods 
industry  and  as  a  public  accountant.  He  was 
associated  with  the  Forsyth  Leather  Co.  In 
Wisconsin  as  comptroller  and  plant  manager. 
His  home  is  in  Milwaukee. 

O'Loughlin  named  to  steel  section 

Joseph  W.  O'Loughlin,  to  the  steel  section. 
He  formerly  was  comptroller  for  contractors 
in  the  construction  of  Fort  Devens,  Mass. 
Previously,  he  was  chief  fiscal  auditor  for  the 
Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  construc- 
tion division,  in  the  War  Department.  He 
was  associated  with  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry as  treasurer  of  the  National  Harris 
Iron  Co.  of  New  York,  a  wire  manufacturer; 
as  president  of  O'Loughlin  &  Co.,  traffic  sig- 
nal manufacturers,  and  as  engineer  for  the 
J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works  of  New  York  City. 

Bruce  R.  Allen  was  named  to  the  iron  and 
steel  section.  He  has  been  with  the  United 
States  Government  since  1931  as  special  agent 
(accountant)  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  as  a  fiscal  accountant  in 
other  agencies.  Mr.  Allen  is  a  member  of  the 
International   Accountants   Society,  Inc. 

Sherman  E.  Sudbury,  to  the  machinery 
section.  For  the  last  18  years  he  was  in  pub- 
lic accounting  and  tax  practice  as  principal 
and  partner  in  S.  E.  Sudbury  &  Co.  Pre- 
viously, he  was  with  leading  financial  and 
industrial  firms  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  New 
York  City  as  auditor,  accountant  and  comp- 
troller.   His  home  is  in  Washington. 

Spaulding  heads  chemical  section 

DaiHd  E.  Spaulding,  formerly  operating  his 
own  accounting  firm,  was  appointed  chief 
of  the  chemicals,  drugs,  and  paints  section. 


He  comes  to  OPA  with  15  years'  experience 
in  the  paint,  varnish,  and  lacquer  industry 
as  comptroller  for  a  leading  company,  and 
for  7  years  was  associated  with  public  ac- 
counting firms  specializing  in  chemical  and 
drug  audits.  During  the  NRA,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Code  Committee  representing 
the  paint,  varnish,  and  lacquer  industry. 

Joseph  V.  Cummins,  to  the  chemicals,  drugs, 
and  paints  section.  Mr.  Cummins  formerly 
was  Midwest  district  manager  for  Elder  and 
Jenks,  brush  manufacturers.  He  was  asso- 
ciated for  16  years  with  the  Sherwin-Williams 
Co.  as  an  executive  accountant  in  installation 
of  cost  accounting  systems  and  later  as  a 
merchandising  counsellor.  He  is  a  resident 
of  St.  Louis  Mo. 

Edward  J.  Cunter  was  appointed  to  the 
chemicals,  drugs,  and  paints  section.  For  the 
past  8  years  he  has  been  a  field  auditor  for 
the  Calco  Chemical  Co.  of  Bound  Brook,  N.  J., 
in  charge  of  cost  accounting  installations 
and  auditing  of  companies  which  were  to  be 
purchased.  Mr.  Gunter  is  a  member  of  the 
International  Accountants  Society,  Inc. 

William  F.  Weinpahl  was  named  to  the 
paper  section.  He  has  been  associated  in 
the  book  manufacturing,  publishing,  and 
allied  industries  since  1917  and  has  held 
several  executive  positions  in  charge  of  ac- 
counting, production,  and  sales. 

Elmer  R.  White,  formerly  audit  report 
analyst  for  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration, was  appointed  to  the  rubber  sec- 
tion. He  has  spent  several  years  in  the 
public  utility  Industry  as  a  field  accountant 
and  previously  was  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment as  an  auditor  examining  World 
War  contracts  with  rubber  manufacturing 
companies. 

•    *     * 


High  rating  on  materials  for 
industrial  lift  trucks  extended 
until  March  1 0 

Preference  Rating  Order  P-40,  making 
available  an  A-l-g  rating  for  materials 
going  into  the  manufacture  of  industrial 
lift  trucks  and  replacement  parts,  was 
extended  January  10  until  March  10  by 
an  order  issued  by  Acting  Director  -of 
Priorities  J.  S.  Knowlson. 

Assures  continuation  of  building  program 

The  high  rating  which  would  have  ex- 
pired January  10,  is  designed  to  assure 
continuation  of  the  building  program 
for  industrial  lift  trucks,  which  are 
widely  used  in  lifting,  hauling,  and 
moving  war  materials. 

Priorities  assistance  in  the  acquisition 
of  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
lift  trucks  originally  was  granted  October 
14,  1941.  Last  December  3D,  the  A-l-g 
rating  was  extended  to  deliveries  of  ma- 
terial for  producing  electric  storage  bat- 
teries and  gas-electric  units  and  repair 
parts  designed  and  manufactured  solely 
for  replacement  purposes. 


Sulphite  pulp  allocated 
to  help  customers  of  plants 
doing  war  work 

A  program  to  allocate  sulphite  pulp 
among  the  regular  customers  of  three 
producers  whose  plants  are  widely  en- 
gaged in  war  work  has  been  announced 
by  Donald  M.  Nelson,  director  of 
Priorities. 

During  January,  4,200  tons  of  sulphite 
pulp  will  be  set  aside  under  the  program. 
This  amount  may  change  from  month  to 
month. 

Making  nitration  pulp 

General  Preference  Order  M-52  was 
issued  by  Mr.  Nelson  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram under  which  sulpnite  pulp  will  be 
made  available  to  the  regular  customers 
of  Rayonier,  Inc.,  Brown  &  Co.  and  East- 
ern Corporation.  These  three  firms, 
which  together  have  an  annual  pulp  pro- 
ducing capacity  of  approximately  500,000 
tons,  are  using  part  of  their  facilities  to 
produce  nitration  pulp  for  explosives. 

The  order,  effective  January  9,  requires 
all  sulphite  pulp  producers  in  the  coun- 
try, some  of  whom  are  not  immediately 
able  to  produce  nitration  pulp  of  the  re- 
quired quantities,  to  contribute  propor- 
tionately part  of  their  production  each 
month  to  make  up  the  tonnage  to  be 
allocated.  Customers  of  these  contrib- 
uting producers  will  have  their  supplies 
cut  correspondingly. 

120  customers  to  be  relieved 

Approximately  120  customers  of  the  3 
war-producing  concerns,  engaged  in 
manufacturing  all  types  of  sulphite  paper 
products,  such  as  writing  paper,  tissue 
paper,  book  stocks,  typewriter  and 
mimeograph  paper,  etc.,  are  expected  to 
be  relieved  under  the  program. 

The  pulp  and  paper  branch  of  the  Office 
of  Production  Management,  after  long 
study  and  several  industry  conferences, 
found  that  an  allocation  program  offered 
the  best  method  of  avoiding  shutdowns 
of  mills  usually  served  by  Rayonier, 
Brown,  and  Eastern.  The  mills  could 
not  purchase  pulp  directly  from  other 
producers,  because  market  supplies  were 
completely  covered  by  existing  contracts. 
No  immediate  way  could  be  found  to  sup- 
ply the  mills  by  increasing  domestic  con- 
sumption or  Imports. 

The  amount  of  pulp  to  be  set  aside  each 
month  by  any  producer  can  be  purchased 
by  the  three  Government  producers  at 
prices  no  higher  than  those  established 
by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  and 
must  be  turned  over  to  their  regular  do- 
mestic customers  without  profit  or  mark 
up  on  any  account. 
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Wholesale,  retail  grocers 
form  industry  committee 

Formation  of  an  industry  advisory 
committee  for  the  wholesale  and  retail 
grocery  trade  was  announced  January  9 
by  the  Bureau  of  Industry  Advisory 
Committees.    Members  are: 

Joseph  Burke,  1  East  Walnut  Street,  Alex- 
andria, Va.;  D.  E.  Robinson.  McCann  &  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  B  F.  Turner.  1858  Broad 
Street,  Cranston,  R.  I.;  P.  D'Agostino,  1362 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Herbert  H. 
Sack%  Piedmont  Grocery  Co.,  4038  Piedmont 
Avenue,  Oakland,  Calif.;  S.  C.  Stenehjem, 
Caledonia,  Minn.;  Louis  Sommer,  Forty- 
ninth  and  Dodge  Streets,  Omaha,  Nebr.;  Vin- 
cent Browner,  626  East  Locust  Street,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa;  William  H.  Tyler,  Tyler  & 
Simpson  Co..  Fort  Worth.  Tex.;  Joseph  Wein- 
garten,  J.  Weingarten,  Inc.,  808  Prairie  Ave- 
nue, Houston,  Tex.;  Albert  George  Ralphs, 
Ralphs  Grocery  Co.,  926  West  Seventh  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  C.  W.  Kaylor,  Jewel  Tea 
Co.,  Barrington.  111.;  Arthur  W.  Lutz,  Smart 
&  Final  Co.,  Wilmington,  Calif.;  French  Fox, 
Fox  Grocery  Co.,  Charlerol,  Pa.;  August  Jans- 
zen,  The  Janszen  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Edward  Bierhaus,  E.  Bierhaus  &  Sons,  Vin- 
cennes.  Ind  ;  Glen  R  Griefe,  Red  Owl  Stores, 
Inc.,  900  North  Fourth  Street,  Minneapolis. 
Minn.:  Charles  W.  Parr,  Great  Atlantic  & 
Pacific  Tea  Co.,  420  Lexington  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Hunter  C.  Phelan,  Colonial 
Stores.  Inc..  301  Dunmore  Street,  Norfolk, 
Va.;  Lewis  W.  Cole,  Steiden  Stores,  Inc..  414 
Baxter  Avenue.  Louisville,  Ky.;  Tom  Good, 
Good  Brothers,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  George 
Freeby,  Progressive  Merchants  Association, 
Lehighton,   Pa. 

Seven  divisions  of  the  industry  are  rep- 
resented by  the  committee:  retail,  whole- 
sale, chains,  supermarket,  retail  wagon 
routes,  wholesale  wagon  routes,  and 
retail  co-ops. 

The  committee  was  formed  after  nomi- 
nations were  received  from  industry 
representatives  at  a  meeting  attended 
by  about  80  representatives  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

Problems  of  the  industry  to  be  gone 
into  more  fully  at  the  committee's  first 
meeting  concern  tires,  tin  cans,  and 
paper  bags. 

One  groceryman  suggested  the  pooling 
of  deliveries  by  grocery  stores  in  a  lo- 
cality to  save  tires  now  on  hand. 

Burt  P.  Flickinger,  of  the  OPM  food 
supply  branch,  is  Government  presiding 
officer  of  the  committee. 

*    *    * 

D.  C.  Townson  heads 
food  supply  branch 

Appointment  of  Douglas  C.  Townson, 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  as  chief  of  the  food 
supply  branch  of  OPM,  was  announced 
January  6  hy  Douglas  C.  MacKeachie, 
director  of  the  Division  of  Purchases. 

Mr.  Townson  succeeds  Howard  B.  Cun- 
ningham, who  is  on  leave  because  of  ill 
health. 


OPA  denies  oil  companies'  request  to  raise 
fuel  oil  prices  at  East,  Gulf  Coast  points 


Applications  filed  by  certain  large  oil 
companies  for  permission  to  increase 
prices  of  grade  C  bunker  fuel  oil  at  East 
Coast  and  Gulf  Coast  locations  have 
been  denied  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  Administrator  Hender- 
son announced  January  9. 

Several  companies  propose  raise 

Several  oil  companies  had  proposed 
to  raise  bunker  C  fuel  oil  prices  15  cents 
a  ban-el  to  $1.50  in  New  York  Harbor, 
with  corresponding  advances  at  other 
points  on  the  Eastern  Seaboard.  In  ad- 
dition, an  advance  was  proposed  in  the 
Gulf  Coast  price. 

In  arriving  at  its  decision,  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  considered  all 
pertinent  factors,  including,  among 
others,    current    charter    rates,    actual 


costs  of  operating  company-owned 
tankers  in  which  a  substantial  part  of 
heavy  fuel  oil  is  moved,  the  fuel  oil 
supply  position,  the  defense  operations 
in  which  fuel  oil  is  required,  and  the 
general  economic  position  of  refiners 
and  marketers  on  the  Gulf  and  East 
Coasts. 

Lists  prices  to  be  maintained 

The  following  maximum  prices  for 
bunker  C  and  No.  6  fuel  oil,  f.  o.  b.  re- 
fineries and  terminals  (ex  lighterage), 
OPA  declared,  should  be  maintained  for 
all  transactions: 

Per  barrel — Albany,  N.  Y..  $1.55;  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  $1.35;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  $1.35;  Balti- 
more, Md..  $1.35;  Norfolk,  Va.,  $1.35;  Port- 
land, Maine,  $1.35;  Boston.  Mass.,  $1.35;  Prov- 
idence, R.  I„  $1.35;  Charleston,  S.  C,  $1.30; 
Savannah,  Ga..  $1.30;  Jacksonville.  Fla.,  $1.30; 
Tampa.  Fla.,  $1.25;  New  Orleans,  La.,  $0.85; 
and  Gulf  Coast.  $0  85. 


Ceilings  on  roofing  products        Mint  growers,  others  to  consider 
adjusted  in  Pacific  Coast  States     ceilings  on  oil  of  peppermint 


An  amendment  to  the  asphalt  or 
tarred  roofing  products  schedule  to  bring 
maximum  prices  that  may  be  charged  in 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  part  of  Idaho 
into  proper  relationship  with  those  in 
other  Pacific  Coast  States  was  an- 
nounced January  5  by  OPA  Administra- 
tor Henderson. 

Adjustment  found  necessary 

In  the  schedule  as  originally  issued 
ceiling  prices  for  the  Pacific  coast  were 
set  at  levels  of  July  2, 1941.  Further  stud- 
ies disclosed  that  on  that  date  roofing 
products  in  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
that  part  of  Idaho  north  of  and  including 
Idaho  County  were  selling  below  their 
normal  price  relationship  to  the  rest  of 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  January  5 
amendment  corrects  this  situation  by  set- 
ting maximum  prices  for  that  area  at  th3 
levels  of  August  1,  1941.  The  July '2 
price  level  still  applies  as  a  ceiling  for 
California,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  and 
that  part  of  Idaho  not  included  in  the 
amendment,  and  for  the  Territories  of 
Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

It  is  planned  to  issue  in  the  near  fu- 
ture a  further  amendment  to  the  roofing 
products  schedule  establishing  specific 
maximum  prices  for  the  entire  Pacific 
coast  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sched- 
ule now  does  with  respect  to  eastern 
territory. 


Advisability  of  establishing  maximum 
prices  for  oil  of  peppermint,  which  has 
almost  doubled  in  price  since  mid-No- 
vember, will  be  discussed  by  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  at  a  meeting  with 
growers  of  mint,  representative  oil  deal- 
ers and  consumers  in  Washington  on 
January  13,  OPA  Administrator  Hender- 
son announced  January  5. 

Notice  of  the  meeting  was  given  to 
agricultural  extension  directors  in  the 
principal  commercial  mint-growing 
States:  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  Washington  in  or- 
der that  they  may  notify  mint  growers 
in  their  respective  localities. 

Oil  of  peppermint  is  distilled  from  the 
common  mint  plant.  It  is  used  exten- 
sively in  pharmaceuticals,  dentifrices, 
chewing  gum,  and  confections.  Prices 
quoted  by  dealers  have  risen  from  about 
$3.90  a  pound  in  the  middle  of  November 
to  about  $7.50  per  pound  at  present. 

*    •    • 

ARMY  TIRE  RECAP  SCHOOL 

A  school  for  training  enlisted  men  in 
recapping,  retreading,  and  repairing  tires 
will  be  operated  beginning  this  month 
at  a  tire  and  rubber  company  plant  at 
Akron,  Ohio,  the  War  Department  has 
announced. 
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News  for  Consumers 


Pooling  Cars  for  Conservation 

Advising  consumers  on  methods  of 
prolonging  the  lives  of  their  automobiles, 
the  Consumer  Division  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  suggests  that  mo- 
torists pool  their  automobiles  and  form 
"car  clubs,"  in  which  members  take 
turns  driving  their  automobiles  to  work 
or  to  market. 

For  the  worker  whose  car  furnishes 
transportation  to  and  from  the  job,  the 
division  has  the  following  suggestions: 

Get  together  with  your  neighbors  and  find 
out  which  of  them  drive  to  the  vicinity  of 
your  Job.  Organize  a  car  club  of  four  or 
five,  and  take  turns  driving  one  another  in. 
You  can  divide  the  days  of  the  week  among 
you,  or  each  member  of  the  club  can  drive 
for  one  full  week  at  a  time. 

If  a  canvass  of  your  near  neighbors  doesn't 
produce  results,  try  putting  up  a  notice  at 
the  corner  drug  store. 

If  one  of  you  has  a  parking  permit  or 
arrangements  at  a  parking  lot,  see  if  the 
facility  can  be  extended  to  other  members 
of  the  club.  No  more  than  one  car  will  be 
occupying  the  parking  space  on  any  day, 
and  the  cost  of  the  permit  can  be  shared  by 
all  the  members. 

If  you  are  a  member  of  a  community  or 
civic  organization  or  a  trade  union,  bring 
up  the  subject  of  pooling  rides  at  a  meeting, 
and  get  the  car  clubs  organized  on  a  wide 
scale.  Or  talk  to  your  pastor  and  get  him 
to  promote  the  plan  among  the  members 
of  his  congregation. 

The  housewife  who  drives  to  the  mar- 
ket to  make  her  weekly  or  semi-weekly 
food  and  household  purchases  can  form 
her  own  car  club,  says  the  Consumer 
Division,  which  has  the  following  sug- 
gestions to  make  on  this  point: 

Get  together  with  your  friends  and  neigh- 
bors who  also  drive  to  the  shopping  centers, 
and  arrange  to  use  one  car  at  a  time.  Ro- 
tate the  use  of  your  cars,  and  keep  your 
records  straight  and  your  arrangements 
business-like. 

Make  a  complete  list  of  everything  you 
need  before  you  make  your  shopping  trips 
and  you  will  make  fewer  trips  for  small 
purchases. 

If  you  can't  find  enough  women  in  your 
neighborhood  to  form  an  effective  car  club. 


bring  up  the  question  at  your  women's  club. 
Parent-Teacher  Association,  church  group,  or 
other  group. 

If  other  methods  fail,  put  up  a  notice  at 
the  market  or  at  the  corner  drug  store,  oi 
In  the  lobby  of  your  apartment  house. 

For  all  members  of  the  family,  wider 
pooling  of  car  use  is  advised.  Car  clubs 
and  pooling  of  car  use  will  go  a  long  way 
towards  conserving  the  automobile  in  the 
average  American  home.  Instead  of  the 
wasteful  spectacle  of  four  or  five  cars 
heading  in  the  same  direction  at  the  same 
time,  each  with  empty  seating  space,  one 
car  can  be  put  to  full  use  while  the  others 
stay  home  in  the  garage.  All  cars  in  a 
club  will  last  longer;  their  drivers  will 
save  considerable  sums  in  fuel;  and,  car- 
ried out  on  a  large  scale,  the  car  clubs 
will  reduce  the  city  traffic  and  parking 
problems  that  help  wear  out  cars  with 
stop-and-go  driving  and  with  much 
roaming  in  search  of  parking  places. 

Consumer  Representation 

Dan  A.  West,  deputy  director  of  the 
Consumer  Division,  OPA,  January  7  an- 
nounced appointment  of  John  H.  Pas- 
waters  of  Los  Angeles,  Charles  H.  Ross  of 
Chicago,  and  O.  H.  Olson  of  Pasco,  Wash., 
to  the  consumer  representation  section 
of  the  division. 

The  consumer  representation  section 
will  represent  the  Consumer  Division  in 
conferences  and  negotiations  with  other 
defense  agencies  to  introduce  considera- 
tion of  consumer  needs  and  other  con- 
sumer interests  in  the  development  of  a 
united  war  effort  by  civilian  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Paswaters  is  a  former  advertising 
and  merchandising  expert  who  came  to 
Washington  after  20  years'  experience  In 
the  retail  field  and  as  merchandising 
counsel  to  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner. 


WAR  ORDERS     INCREASE  PRODUCTfON 
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MORE  WORKERS  WITH  HIGHER  WAGE5  BUY  MORE 

"PLEASANT  AND  SOMEWHAT  INTOXICATING,"  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
says  of  the  situation  depicted  above.  (Illustration  is  for  OPA  booklet,  "How  to  Stop 
Inflation."  )  Drawing  on  opposite  page,  however,  shows  what  comes  next. 


College  Campuses  Cut  Waste 

College  youth  are  organizing  to  combat 
waste  on  the  campus,  according  to  in- 
formation brought  back  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Consumer  Division  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  from  two 
national  student  conferences  held  during 
the  1941  Christmas  recess. 

Among  the  more  spectacular  phases  of 
college  life  which  may  disappear  for  the 
duration  as  the  result  of  the  student 
antiwaste  drive  is  the  excessive  use  of 
automobiles.  Students  are  also  learning 
to  conserve  clothes,  electric  power,  and 
food,  and  are  organizing  their  buying 
to  eliminate  wasteful  purchase  and 
consumption  of  goods. 

Attending  the  National  Intercollegiate 
Christian  Conference  at  Miami  Univer- 
sity, Oxford,  Ohio,  and  the  National 
Student  Federation  Convention  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  in  Minneapolis, 
members  of  the  Consumer  Division's 
school  and  college  unit  found  student 
leaders  already  had  taken  the  initiative 
in  organizing  and  putting  into  operation 
methods  for  battling  campus  waste. 

The  NICC  passed  resolutions  advocat- 
ing a  "Consumer  Education  and  War 
Against  Waste  Week";  discipline  in  the 
use  of  automobiles  and  other  articles 
consuming  irreplaceable  resources  vital 
to  the  war  program;  the  elimination  of 
expensive  entertainment  on  campuses, 
including  "big-name"  orchestras;  the  or- 
ganization and  development  of  coopera- 
tive buying  to  conserve  resources;  and 
the  introduction  of  consumer  education 
courses  in  the  curriculum. 

At  the  annual  congress  of  the  NSFA 
a  report  on  the  effort  to  cut  down  living 
costs  by  one  group  of  college  students 
attracted  widespread  interest. 

In  order  to  save  electricity,  they  agreed 
to  turn  off  lights  at  11  o'clock.  In  one 
test  month  under  this  program,  the 
women  saved  more  than  $3,600,  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  they  have  been  assured 
that  for  the  next  year  at  least  there  will 
be  no  increase  in  the  cost  of  their  board 
and  room. 

Meanwhile,  the  "War  on  Waste"  cam- 
paign continues  in  the  Nation's  high 
schools.  The  "War  Against  Waste  Out- 
line Lesson"  prepared  by  the  school  and 
college  unit  of  the  Consumer  Division 
will  be  distributed  for  use  in  the  home- 
making  classes  of  400  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  in  New  York  City,  it  was 
announced. 

Between  November  17  and  December 
31,  over  100  high  schools  in  22  States 
requested  the  outline  lesson  for  use  in 
high  school  classes. 
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Woodworking  machine  prices 

Makers  of  woodworking  and  fabricat- 
ing machinery  were  invited  to  meet  with 
officials  of  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration on  January  13  in  Chicago  to  dis- 
cuss the  priced  of  their  products. 

In  letters  of  invitation  to  manufactur- 
ers, Administrator  Henderson  expressed 
his  appreciation  of  the  responses  re- 
ceived from  his  recent  request  that  prices 
of  woodworking  and  fabricating  machin- 
ery not  be  raised  above  the  levels  of 
October  1,  1941. 

•    *    * 

STATE  TIRE  RATIONING 
ADMINISTRATORS  LISTED 

Names  of  the  men  who  will  serve  as 
tire  rationing  administrators  in  the  var- 
ious States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
New  York  City,  and  the  Chicago  Metro- 
politan Area,  were  announced  January 
4  by  OPA  Administrator  Henderson. 

These  men  will  be  in  charge  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  local  tire  rationing  boards 
and  will  serve  as  liaison  agents  between 
OPA  and  the  local  boards.  They  are  re- 
sponsible for  notifying  the  local  boards  of 
the  quotas  applicable  to  each  county  or 
subdivision  thereof  and  for  the  allocation 
of  the  "State  reserves"  as  between  the 
various  local  boards. 

The  State  administrators,  as  well  as 
members  of  the  local  boards,  are  em- 
ployees of  OPA  serving  without  compen- 
sation. 

STATE   TIRE  RATIONING  OFFICERS 

Alabama,  Houston  Cole;  Arizona,  J.  H. 
Calvert;  Arkansas,  L.  A.  Henry;  Callforina, 
Richard  Graves;  Colorado,  Wilbur  Newton; 
Connecticut,  Chester  Bolles;  Delaware,  James 
Luke,  Jr.;  Florida,  Walter  C.  Sherman; 
Georgia,  T.  M.  Forbes;  Idaho.  C.  C.  Anderson; 
Illinois,  Henry  Pope,  Jr.;  Indiana,  J.  D  Strick- 
land; Iowa,  Robert  B.  Adams:  Kansas,  Jeff  A. 
Robertson;  Kentucky,  Adj  Gen  John  A. 
Polin;  Louisiana,  Roland  Cocreham 

Maine,  W.  H.  Towle;  Maryland,  Louis  C. 
Burr;  Massachusetts,  Thomas  M.  Joyce;  Michi- 
gan, Arthur  H.  Sarvis;  Mim.esota,  Theodore 
Driscoll;  Mississippi  W.  H.  Chichester;  Mis- 
souri, James  A.  Potter;  Montana,  Tom  D. 
Caverly;  Nebraska,  Grant  Leslye  McFeyden; 
Nevada,  Art  Revort;  New  Hampshire,  Charles 
H.  Barnard;  New  Jersey,  Robert  M.  Johnson; 
New  Mexico,  S.  M.  Graf;  New  York,  Maurice 
F.  Neufeld;  North  Carolina,  Theodore  S  John- 
son; North  Dakota,  Fred  Krause,  Jr. 

Ohio,  H  S.  Perry;  Oregon,  O  L.  Price;  Penn- 
sylvania, T.  Elmer  Transeau;  Rhode  Island, 
Edward  T.  Hogan;  South  Carolina,  J.  G. 
McMaster,  Jr.;  South  Dakota,  Guy  Harding; 
Tennessee,  Maj.  Gen.  Lytle  Brown;  Texas, 
ivlark  McGee;  Utah,  Gus  Backman;  Vermont, 
Fred  S.  Brynn;  Virginia,  J  Fulmer  Bright; 
Washington,  Floris  Nagelvoort;  West  Virginia, 
Carl  G.  Bachman;  Wisconsin,  Don  T.  Allen; 
Wyoming,  Geo.  O.  Hauser;  Oklahoma,  Bert 
McDonell;  District  of  Columbia,  Whitney 
Leary;  New  York  City,  George  Sloan;  Chicago 
Metropolitan  Area,  Michael  F.  Mulcahy. 


News  for  Retailers 


More  Interpretations  of  Tire 
Rationing  Rules 

The  following  additional  interpreta- 
tions of  the  new  tire  and  tube  rationing 
regulations  plan  were  issued  last  week 
by  Leon  Henderson,  administrator,  Office 
of  Price  Administration. 

Q.  Can  a  Local  Tire  Rationing  Board  direct 
a  person  who  Is  granted  a  certificate  to  pur- 
chase his  tire  from  a  specific  dealer? 

A.  No.  A  person  holding  a  certificate  may 
purchase  his  tire  from  any  authorized  dealer 
anywhere  in  the  country  (sec.  204). 

Q  Where  may  persons  holding  certificates 
purchase  their  tires? 

A  At  any  store,  outlet,  or  premises  at  which 
more  than  51  percent  of  the  sales  made  are 
sales  direct  to  consumers  (sec.  401  (b) ) . 

Q.  Is  there  any  restriction  on  the  number 
of  certificate  holders  to  whom  a  single  dealer 
may  sell  tires? 

A.  No.  Any  dealer  ma.  sell  as  many  tires 
as  are  called  for  by  certificates  presented  to 
him  by  purchasers  The  quotas  issued  by 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  limit  the 
number  of  tires  for  which  certificates  may  be 
Issued  by  any  Local  Tire  Rationing  Board 
(sec    305) 

Q  Is  there  any  way  foi  a  dealer  who  sells 
exclusively  direct  to  consumers  to  liquidate 
his  stocks  quickly? 

A.  Yes.  A  person  regularly  engaged  In 
selling  new  tires  or  tubes  exclusively  at  re- 
tail may  sell  new  tires  or  tubes  to  another 
dealer,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, The  Rubber  Reserve  Corporation,  the 
Procurement  Division  of  the  United  States 
Treasury,  or  a  manufacturer  of  tires  or  tubes, 
provided  that  prior  to  a  sale  to  a  manufac- 
turer written  approval  for  such  sale  is  ob- 
tained from  the  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C.  (sec   401  (c)   (2) ) . 

Q  Is  a  car  an  eligible  vehicle  If  it  is  owned 
by  a  Government  accountant  and  used  by  him 
principally  for  Government  travel  for  which 


he  receives  compensation  from  the  Govern- 
ment on  a  mileage  basis? 

A.  No   (sec.  404) . 

Q.  Is  a  truck  used  to  transport  gasoline  to 
filling  stations  an  eligible  vehicle? 

A,  Yes  (sec.  404  (e)   (1)). 

Q.  Is  a  truck  used  for  the  installation  and 
repair  of  awning  on  retail  stores  an  eligible 
vehicle? 

A.  No  (sec.  404  (e)   (4)). 

Q.  Is  a  passenger  car  used  exclusively  to 
supervise  manufacturing  or  mining  opera- 
tions an  eligible  vehicle? 

A.  No  (sec.  404  (e)    (9)). 

Makers  of  Ceramic  Equipment 
Asked  to  Hold  Down  Prices 

Firms  in  the  ceramic  machinery  and 
equipment  industry  have  been  requested 
by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  not 
to  raise  prices  above  the  level  prevailing 
October  1,  1941,  Administrator  Hender- 
son announced  January  5. 

Letters  sent  to  the  industry  point  out 
that  increases  in  prices  of  this  equipment 
will  directly  influence  ability  to  produce 
building  materials,  refractories  for  in- 
dustrial furnaces  and  kilns,  electrical  in- 
sulators, and  ceramic  substitutes  for 
strategic  metals  required  for  the  war 
effort. 

Invitations  were  also  extended  through 
the  letter  to  seventy  firms  in  the  industry 
to  attend  a  conference  with  OPA  officials 
in  Washington  on  January  20  to  discuss 
the  price  administration  program  as  it 
relates  to  this  industry. 


tear?^       •  shortages      ^7 
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COST  OF  WARandCOSTOF  LIVING  RISE 

THERE  CAN  BE  A  HANGOVER.  Business  and  consumer  both  suffer  unless  inflation 
is  controlled,  OPA  continues.  "How  to  Stop  Inflation"  has  been  sent  to  weekly  news- 
papers, trade  associations,  Price  Administration  field  offices. 
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TRANSPORTATION ... 

Eastman  names  9  key  executives 

to  staff  of  new  Office  of  Transportation 


Closely  after  his  appointment  as  di- 
rector of  Defense  Transportation,  Joseph 
B.  Eastman  on  January  8  named  nine 
key  executives  of  his  new  staff. 

Appointments  to  the  staff  of  the  Office 
of  Defense  Transportation,  Which  is 
charged  with  the  job  of  gearing  the 
Nation's  transportation  facilities  to  the 
new  war  effort,  are: 

Division  of  Railway  Transport,  headed  by 
Victor  V.  Boatner,  Chicago.  Mr.  Boatner 
was  president  of  the  Peoria  &  Pekin  Union 
Railroad  from  1921  to  1929,  and  president 
of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railroad  from 
1929  to  1931.  He  is  a  director  member  of 
the  executive  committee,  and  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Gulf,  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and 
has  been  engaged  for  years  in  transportation 
consultation  and  railroad  reorganizations. 

Division  of  Motor  Transport,  headed  by 
John  L.  Rogers,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr. 
Rogers  in  1933  was  named  executive  assistant 
to  the  Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation, 
and  In  1935  was  made  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Motor  Carriers,  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  He  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  1937,  and  has  served  In  that  posi- 
tion  since   that   time. 

Division  of  Traffic  Movement,  headed  by 
John  R.  Turney,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr. 
Turney  was  connected  as  an  attorney  and 
counsel  with  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern 
Railway,  from  1907  to  1929,  and  served  as 
vice  president  in  charge  of  law  and  traffic 
of  that  road  from  1929  to  1933.  He  was 
director  of  the  Section  of  Transportation 
Service,  Federal  Coordinator  of  Transporta- 
tion, from  1933  to  1935,  and  has  been  en- 
gaged in  general  transportation  practice  in 
Washington  since   1935. 

Division  of  Rates,  headed  by  G.  Lloyd  Wil- 
son, Philadelphia.  Mr.  Wilson,  professor  of 
transportation  and  public  utilities,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  serving  as 
director  of  the  Transportation  Division,  Office 
of  Price  Administration. 

Division  of  Transport  Personnel,  headed  by 
Otto  S.  Beyer,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Beyer 
in  1933  was  appointed  by  the  Federal  Coordi- 
nator of  Transportation  as  director.  Section 
of  Labor  Relations,  and  in  1935  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  National  Mediation  Board, 
of  which  he  has  served  as  chairman.  He  was 
consulting  engineer  on  labor-management 
cooperative  relations  from  1919  to  1933. 

Executive  assistant — Joseph  L.  White, 
Montclair,  N.  J.  Mr.  White,  after  filling  vari- 
ous railroad  posts,  was  made  chief  clerk  of 
the  Priorities  Committee,  War  Industries 
Board,  In  1917.  He  served  with  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration,  1918-22,  as 
statistician  to  the  director  general,  and  as 
assistant  controller.  After  some  years  of  serv- 
ice In  the  railroad  and  industrial  field,  he  was 
appointed  co-director  of  the  Division  of 
Transportation  Service,  Federal  Coordinator 
of  Transportation,  in  1935.  Recently  he  ha6 
served  as  assistant  director  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Division  in  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration. 

Assistant  on  pipe  lines,  tankers,  tank  cars, 
tank  trucks — Fayette  B.  Dow,  Washington, 
D.  C.    For  several  years  Mr.  Dow  was  in  the 


employ  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  during  part  of  World  War  I  con- 
ducted its  Investigation  into  car  shortages 
and  other  transportation  conditions.  He  has 
practiced  law  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  has  made  special  studies  on 
petroleum  transportation. 

Assistant  on  Great  Lakes  carriers. — A.  T. 
Wood,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mr.  Wood  in  1927 
became  marine  superintendent  under  the 
vice  president  of  the  Lake  Transportation 
Department  of  the  Wilson  Transit  Company, 
and  from  1934  until  the  present  time  has 
served  as  president  of  the  Lake  Carriers 
Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

General  counsel — Jack  G.  Scott,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Mr.  Scott  is  now  chief  of  the 
Legal  and  Enforcement  Section,  Bureau  of 
Motor  Carriers,  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

Eastman  outlines  policies 

In  announcing  the  appointments,  Mr. 
Eastman  said: 

"The  purpose  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation  is  to  lend  the  aid  and 
authority  of  the  Government  to  the 
maintenance  and  development  of  trans- 
portation services  which  will  effectively 
and  efficiently  meet  the  needs  of  the 
country  in  its  war  effort. 

"The  Executive  order  creating  the 
Office  imposes  heavy  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities upon  the  director.  My  intent  is 
to  lay  out  an  organization  so  planned 
and  officered  that  it  will  be  capable  of 
whatever  expansion  proves  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  discharge  of  these 
duties  and  responsibilities. 

"I  shall  endeavor,  however,  to  make 
full  use  of  the  collaboration  and  coop- 
eration of  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  and  of  private 
transportation  groups,  as  the  Executive 
order  contemplates,  and  I. have  every 
confidence  that  I  shall  receive  whole- 
hearted cooperation  from  all  these 
sources. 

Will  try  not  to  duplicate 

"I  shall  try  not  to  duplicate  work  which 
is  being  done  effectively,  nor  to  interfere 
where  interference  is  unnecessary. 

"Thus  far,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
defense  emergency,  the  transportation 
systems  of  the  country  have  functioned 
admirably,  with  equally  admirable  coop- 
eration and  help  from  both  the  public 
and  the  private  shippers. 

"Difficult  problems  lie  ahead  for  them, 
but  I  am  sure  that  they  are  prepared  to 
deal  courageously,  ably,  and  effectively 


with    these    problems,   and   I   shall   do 
everything  in  my  power  to  help  them. 

"The  Executive  order  requires  me  to 
establish  a  Division  of  Railway  Trans- 
port, a  Division  of  Motor  Transport,  a 
Division  of  Inland  Waterway  Transport, 
and  a  Division  of  Coastwise  and  Inter- 
coastal  Transport.  In  addition  I  shall 
establish  a  Division  of  Traffic  Movement, 
a  Division  of  Storage,  a  Division  of 
Statistics,  a  Division  of  Rates,  and  a 
Division  of  Transport  personnel,  and  it 
is  probable  that  I  shall  establish  one  or 
two  other  Divisions. 

Other  appointments  probable 

"I  shall  have  an  executive  assistant, 
an  assistant  to  help  me  in  matters  re- 
lating to  pipe  lines,  tankers,  tank  cars, 
and  tank  trucks,  an  assistant  to  help  me 
in  matters  relating  to  the  Great  Lakes 
carriers,  and  a  general  counsel.  It  is 
probable  that  I  shall  have  a  similar 
assistant  for  air  carriers. 

"It  was  my  hope  that  Ralph  Budd, 
former  commissioner  of  transportation 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense,  would  be  willing 
to  head  my  Division  of  Railway  Trans- 
port, for  I  believe  no  man  in  the  country 
to  be  better  qualified.  For  a  long  time, 
however,  Mr.  Budd  has  wished  to  return 
to  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Rail- 
road Company,  of  which  he  is  president, 
and  to  my  great  regret  he  has  decided 
that  there  he  can  now  serve  his  country 
best  in  the  present  emergency;  but  I 
shall,  I  know,  have  the  benefit  of  his 
constant  aid  and  advice. 

"The  men  here  named  to  the  staff  I 
have  selected  with  the  approval  of  the 
President." 

*    *    * 

Mandatory  power  pooling 
revoked  in  Southeast 

Priorities  Director  Nelson  on  January 
3  revoked  the  power  limitation  order  (L- 
16)  which  was  issued  October  30,  1941, 
to  meet  a  power  shortage  in  the  South- 
east. The  revocation  was  effective  Jan- 
uary 5. 

J.  A.  Krug,  chief  of  the  OPM  power 
branch,  sent  a  letter  to  the  utilities  ask- 
ing them  to  continue  the  pooling  ar- 
rangement on  a  voluntary  basis  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  assure  the  complete 
filling  of  their  reservoirs.  This  includes 
the  operation  of  steam  plants  at  full  ca- 
pacity. 
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LABOR  ... 

New  production  goal  demands  doubling  or 
trebling  war  labor  force,  says  Hillman 


America's  present  force  of  war  work- 
ers must  be  doubled  or  trebled  to  fulfill 
the  new  production  program  for  victory, 
OPM  Associate  Director  General  Sidney 
Hillman  declared  January  9. 

Pledges  "continuing  expansion" 

Addressing  the  Federal  Security  Ad- 
visory Council  in  session  in  Washington, 
he  said: 

"We  have  now  raised  our  sights.  Our 
new  production  goal  demands  that  we 
double,  perhaps  even  treble,  our  present 
labor  force  in  war  industries." 

He  warned  that  hiring  of  additional 
millions  of  workers  would  be  more  dif- 
ficult than  the  recruitment  job  up  to 
now,  but  pledged  "continuing  expansion 
and  speeding  up  of  our  efforts  to  make 
fullest,  most  efficient  use  of  our  great 
manpower  resources." 

"It  is  folly  to  allow  a  single  tool  or  man 
to  remain  idle  for  a  single  working  hour," 
he  declared. 

Agencies  coordinated 

Hillman  said  that  by  coordinating  the 
work  of  such  agencies  as  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  with  the  work  of  OPM's 
Labor  Division,  duplication  has  been 
avoided  and  every  agency  encouraged  to 
make  "its-most  effective  contribution." 

"I  know  of  no  instance  where  the 
building  of  a  plane  or  a  tank  or  a  ship 
has  been  held  back  by  a  shortage  of 
trained,  registered,  qualified  labor.  We 
have  always  kept  in  step,  and  often  an- 
ticipated, the  needs  of  defense  and  war 
industry  for  qualified  workers." 

Must  intensify  efforts 

"During  the  first  months  of  our  de- 
fense program,"  he  said,  "we  took  many 
skilled  workers  who  could  take  jobs  at 
once  on  war  production.  We  took  semi- 
skilled workers  and  added  to  their  train- 
ing. We  reached  into  the  levels  of  the 
unskilled  and  launched  a  huge  program 
of  defense  training  for  the  untrained 
unemployed. 

"We  began  to  include  women  in  de- 
fense work,  first  taking  those  who  had 
factory  experience.  We  sought  to  break 
down  the  barriers  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion which  fenced  us  off  from  important 
sources  of  manpower.  But  now  we  must 
intensify  and  expand  all  our  previous 
efforts." 


Turning  to  the  urgent  problem  of  con- 
version, Hillman  stressed  that  during  the 
change-over  of  plants  from  peacetime  to 
wartime  production  "a  temporary  dis- 
placement of  workers  is  inevitable. 

"We  must  employ  these  displaced 
workers  as  quickly  as  possible  both  in  the 
interests  of  greater  production  and  in 
the  interest  of  preventing  hardship  dur- 
ing the  transition  to  a  war   economy. 


OPM  has  strengthened  its  labor  re- 
cruitment program,  he  told  the  Council, 
by  calling  upon  John  J.  Corson,  head  of 
the  United  States  Employment  Service, 
to  direct  the  labor  supply  branch  of  the 
Labor  Division.  Corson  also  becomes 
executive  secretary  of  the  National  Labor 
Supply  Policy  Committee. 

"Under  this  reorganization,"  Hillman 
said,  "the  Federal  employment  service 
becomes  a  direct,  functioning  arm  of  our 
production  organization,  and  the  labor 
supply  branch  and  the  national  and 
State  employment  services  will  operate 
as  a  unit  under  a  single  head." 


Pennsylvania  teamsters  postpone  strike 


The  National  Defense  Mediation  Board 
last  week  (January  5-11)  entered  its 
seventh  consecutive  week  of  no  strikes 
on  its  calendar.  Hearings  were  opened 
in  three  cases,  two  of  which  were  settled 
by  agreement  and  in  the  third,  recom- 
mendations were  made.  One  new  case 
was  certified  to  the  Board. 

Hammond  and  Irving  Co. 

A  dispute  over  the  closed  shop  and 
wage  increases  brought  in  representa- 
tives of  the  Hammond  and  Irving  Co., 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  AFL,  for  a 
hearing  before  a  panel  composed  of  Wil- 
liam G.  Rice,  Frederick  Fales  and  Wil- 
liam Calvin.  The  hearings  which  opened 
on  January  5  lasted  for  only  1  day,  when 
Mr.  Lewis  Gill  of  the  Mediation  Board 
staff  went  to  Auburn  to  investigate  the 
facts.  While  he  was  there,  a  settlement 
was  reached  and  ratified  by  the  union 
membership  on  January  8. 

A  maintenance  of  membership  clause; 
was  agreed  on  with  the  provision  that 
employees  would  not  be  required  to  main- 
tain their  union  membership  in  good 
standing  unless  they  had  voluntarily 
signed  a  pledge  to  that  effect.  Wage  in- 
creases were  also  granted  ranging  from 
5  cents  to  22  Y2  cents  an  hour.  A  strike 
had  been  in  effect  at  the  plant  over  these 
issues  from  December  2  to  December  15 
when  the  case  was  certified  to  the  Board. 
The  company  employs  about  160  workers 
and  makes  steel  forgings  and  other  de- 
fense materials.     ' 

Johns  Manville  Products  Corporation 

Hearings  opened  January  5  in  the  con- 
troversy between  the  Johns  Manville 
Products  Corporation,  Watson,  Calif., 
and  the  Rock  Products  Workers  Union, 


AFL,  before  a  panel  of  Ralph  Seward, 
John  Connelly,  and  George  Lynch.  On 
November  18  a  strike  of  the  200  workers 
at  the  plant  had  been  called  over  the 
issue  of  what  formula  should  be  used  to 
review  wages  as  the  cost  of  living  in- 
creases. The  men  returned  to  work 
December  22  at  the  request  of  the  Board. 

Two  days  of  hearings  ended  in  an 
agreement  being  reached,  the  terms  of 
which  were  to  be  inserted  in  the  contract 
already  in  existence  between  the  parties. 
This  agreement  provided  for  a  base  rate 
increase  of  5  cents  an  hour  and  for  an  in- 
crease of  8  cents  an  hour  in  the  classi- 
fications above  the  base  rate,  both  to  be 
retroactive  to  November  7,  1941.  The 
contract  provides  also  for  a  4'/2-cent  in- 
crease in  June  1942.  Further  increases 
are  to  be  given  under  the  formula  set 
forth  in  the  agreement  reached  before 
the  Board. 

The  company  makes  asbestos  and 
other  mineral 'products  for  the  defense 
program. 

Highway  Transport  Association 

The  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters  and  the  Highway  Transport 
Association  of  Pennsylvania  came  in  be- 
fore the  Board  January  8  for  hearings  in 
their  dispute  over  wages.  The  parties 
involved  covered  three  cities  in  Pennsyl- 
vania— York,  Lancaster,  and  Harris- 
burg.  The  representatives  from  York 
appeared  January  8  and  those  from  the 
other  two  cities  came  in  the  next  day. 
After  2  days  of  hearings,  the  parties  re- 
turned home  to  await  recommendations 
by  the  Board  on  the  issue. 

The  union  has  postponed  a  threatened 
strike  which  would  have  tied  up  the 
transportation  of  freight  in  a  large  area 
of  the  state. 
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CONSERVATION  .  .  . 


Successful  plan  for  saving  raw  materials, 
scrap,  launched  by  industries  in  Erie,  Pa., 
will  be  extended  to  other  areas 


A  comprehensive  plan  of  industrial 
conservation  designed  to  secure  the  ac- 
tive cooperation  of  industry  in  the  eco- 
nomic use  of  raw  materials  and  the 
salvaging  of  scrap  needed  for  America's 
war  industries  is  now  operating  in  Erie, 
Pa. 

The  program  was  worked  out  by  lead- 
ing manufacturing  interests  of  Erie,  with 
the  full  endorsement  of  the  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Conservation  of  the  OPM. 
According  to  officials  of  the  bureau,  ex- 
tensive savings  in  the  use  of  raw  ma- 
terials have  already  been  effected,  al- 
though the  plan  has  been  in  operation 
only  about  3  weeks. 

Similar  programs  for  other  areas 

The  industrial  salvage  section  of  the 
bureau,  drawing  upon  the  experience 
gained  in  Erie,  will  sponsor  the  inaugu- 
ration of  similar  programs  in  thirty-odd 
centers  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
months. 

The  Erie  program  was  formally 
launched  on  December  12,  when  leading 
executives  of  the  city's  large  and  small 
industries  and  trade  and  business  asso- 
ciations attended  an  organization  meet- 
ing and  set  up  an  executive  committee 
composed  of  the  following:  P.  E.  Bliven, 
General  Electric  Co.,  chairman;  R.  C. 
MacElroy,  secretary  U.  S.  Metal  Products 
Co.;  M.  F.  McCarty,  Erie  Forge  and 
Steel  Co.;  Harry  Bole,  president,  Erie 
Foremen's  Association;  and  Dana  Jones, 
secretary  of  the  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation of  Erie. 

The  executive  committee  then  selected 
a  sub-executive  committee,  composed  of 
executives  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  products  generating  such  salvageable 
materials  as  iron  and  steel  scrap,  non- 
ferrous  scrap  (brass,  copper,  aluminum, 
lead,  and  zinc),  waste  paper,  scrap  rub- 
ber, cotton  and  woolen  rags,  and  miscel- 
laneous products. 

Aims  and  objectives 

The  executive  committee  and  the  sub- 
executive  committee  worked  out  a  pro- 
gram of  objectives  as  follows: 

The  wrecking  of  abandoned  and  obsolete 
machinery  and  equipment. 

Utilization  of  all  critical  materials  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Minimization  of  waste  and  spoilage. 


Reuse,  wherever  possible,  of  blanks,  cut 
downs,  short  ends,  clippings,  etc. 

Selective  handling  and  segregation  of  scrap 
and  overage  at  the  source. 

Avoidance  of  contamination. 

Speeding  the  return  of  scrap  and  waste 


America's  war  industries  need 


Get  it  back  in  war  production 


POSTER  prepared  by  OEM  Information 
Division  to  help  scrap  collection.  Colors 
are  red,  white,  and  black.  One-column 
mats  available  for  publication  on  request 
to  Distribution  Section,  Division  of  Infor- 
mation, Office  for  Emergency  Management, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


materials  through  existing  channels  to  mills 
and  refineries. 

Salvage  procedure  and  methods 

To  carry  out  these  aims  and  objectives 
the  executive  committees  recommended 
the  following  salvage  procedure  and 
methods: 

A.  Arrange  In  every  plant  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  "Salvage  Department  Manager,"  or 
for  the  delegation  of  some  one  Individual  in 
each  plant  to  be  respensible  for  the  wreck- 
ing of  obsolete  machinery,  equipment,  etc. 

B.  Arrange  to  train  men,  if  necessary,  in 
the  definition  of  scrap,  its  nature,  its  han- 
dling, and  its  salvage. 

C.  Arrange  for  a  system  of  periodic  reports 
(weekly  reports  were  considered  best  during 
the  early  stages  of  the  campaign)  on  scrap 
collected  to  be  made  by  every  plant  to  the 
executive  committee. 


Under  the  operation  of  the  plan,  the 
individual  "salvage  managers"  in  the 
various  plants  designate  their  own  plant 
and  departmental  salvage  committees 
and  work  out  their  own  system  of  han- 
dling, reporting,  etc.,  as  well  as  methods 
to  be  followed  in  wrecking  obsolete  ma- 
chinery, disposing  of  out-of-date  or  dis- 
continued finished  products  and  other 
stored  materials  not  likely  to  be  used. 

Salvage  managers  of  the  different 
plants  are  also  arranging  joint  meetings. 

3-point  program  for  employees 

Since  the  success  of  a  salvage  program 
depends  upon  the  cooperation  of  the  man 
at  the  machine,  the  salvage  managers 
agreed  upon  a  3-point  program  to  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  every  em- 
ployee, urging  him  to: 

1.  Conserve  materials;  minimize  waste  and 
spoilage. 

2.  Sort  blanks,  short  ends,  cut  downs,  clip- 
pings, etc.,  with  a  view  to  their  reuse  either 
in  his  department  or  plant  or  by  some  other 
department  or  plant  in  the  district. 

3.  Separate  unavoidable  scrap  and  cut 
downs  at  the  source;  avoid  contamination. 

In  order  that  other  manufacturers  may 
benefit  from  the  experiences  gained  in 
the  plan,  the  executive  committee  will 
enlist  the  support  of  local  manufactur- 
ing, production  and  trade  associations  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  all  classes  of 
management  the  advantages  accruing. 
The  committee  will  also  assemble  and 
keep  all  records  of  scrap  collected  and 
salvaged  by  all  plants  and  evaluate  the 
complete  record  in  a  report  to  OPM. 

The  committee  will  study  such  ques- 
tions as:  "To  what  extent  can  practice 
and  procedures  used  by  large  concerns 
be  adapted  feasibly  to  plants  of  moderate 
or  small  size?"  "What  is  the  reason,  if 
any,  for  undue  accumulation  or  sluggish 
movement  of  waste  materials?" 

One  member  to  act  as  liaison 

In  order  to  avail  itself  of  the  assist- 
ance of  the  industrial  salvage  section  of 
the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Conservation, 
the  committee  will  designate  a  member 
to  act  as  liaison  contact.  The  salvage 
section  has  offered  to  make  available  the 
services  of  an  experienced  salvage  engi- 
neer for  consultation  on  specific  prob- 
lems, to  supply  speakers  and  salvage  con- 
sultants for  important  meetings,  and  to 
serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  informa- 
tion on  plans  and  procedures  which  have 
proven  practical  and  profitable  in  other 
industries.  Posters,  displays,  notices, 
press  releases  and  other  material  will 
also  be  supplied. 
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Glass  container  makers,  users 
are  asked  to  simplify  designs, 
conserve  materials  and  facilities 

Leasing  J.  Rosenwald,  chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Industrial  Conservation  of  OPM, 
appealed  January  5  to  glass-container 
manufacturers,  packers,  bottlers  and 
other  users  of  glass  containers  to  con- 
serve raw  materials  essential  to  war  pro- 
duction by  simplifying  bottle  size's,  shapes, 
and  finishes  wherever  possible. 

A  widespread  and  effective  simplifica- 
tion program  would  reduce  the  variety  of 
sizes  and  designs  now  in  use,  Mr.  Rosen- 
wald pointed  out,  which  in  turn  would 
permit  more  efficient  use  of  manpower, 
fuel,  and  equipment,  as  well  as  achieve 
important  savings  of  critical  materials. 
Such  a  program  should  also  include  the 
use  of  a  greater  proportion  of  larger  size 
containers,  it  was  recommended.  Scar- 
city of  soda  ash  and  other  chemicals  used 
in  the  glass-container  industry,  the  bu- 
reau chief  emphasized,  necessitates  the 
utmost  economy  and  efficiency  in  the 
consumption  of  these  materials. 

It  was  also  explained  that  iron  used  for 
molds  can  be  conserved  through  greater 
utilization  of  existing  mold  equipment 
and  by  the  elimination  of  fancy  designs 
which  require  greater  quantities  of  iron 
than  conventional  designs.  Paper  used 
for  shipping  cases,  required  in  vastly  in- 
creased quantities  in  the  war  effort,  will 
also  be  saved  through  such  conserva- 
tion methods,  Mr.  Rosenwald  said. 

•  •    * 

Rosenthal  leaves  OPM  post 
for  Economic  Warfare 

Morris  Rosenthal,  formerly  of  Stein, 
Hall  &  Co.,  New  York,  has  resigned  from 
the  OPM  burlap  importing  and  bag  man- 
ufacturing industry  advisory  committee 
to  become  an  assistant  director  of  the 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare.  Oliver  H. 
Clapp,  assistant  vice  president  of  Stein, 
Hall  &  Co.,  has  been  appointed  to  Mr. 
Rosenthal's  vacancy  on  the  committee. 

*  *    • 

POWER  SHOVEL  MEETING 
POSTPONED 

The  informal  meeting  of  power  shovel 
and  construction  machinery  manufac- 
turers, originally  scheduled  for  January 
4,  was  postponed. 


Organization  of  salvage  committees 
under  way  in  16  States  and  D.  C. 


Organization  of  State  and  local  salvage 
committees  is  well  under  Way  in  16  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  was  an- 
nounced last  week  by  Lessing  J.  Rosen- 
wald, chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Conservation  of  OPM.  Organizers  from 
the  Washington  office  of  the  Bureau  are 
now  in  the  field  seeing  governors  and 
State  defense  council  chairmen  to  ar- 
range for  the  establishment  of  salvage 
committees. 

In  addition  to  Maryland  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  where  committees  are 
completely  organized  and  in  full  opera- 
tion, States  in  which  preliminary  organ- 
ization already  is  under  way  include: 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Nebraska,  Mississippi, 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Florida. 

Nation-wide  goal  by  spring 

It  is  considered  likely  that  by  the  end 
of  January,  approximately  twenty-five 
States  will  have  completed  their  organ- 
ization and  will  be  actively  engaged  in 
the  salvage  effort,  with  a  Nation-wide 
salvage  structure  as  the  goal  by  early 
spring. 

The  public  is  being  urged  to  save  and 
dispose  of  waste  paper,  scrap  metals,  old 
rags  and  rubber.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended that  these  waste  materials  be 
sold  to  local  dealers,  or  given  to  collect- 
ing charities,  which  in  turn  sell  them. 
By  either  route,  previously  idle  or  wasted 
material  is  moved  back  into  production 
in  the  Nation's  war  program. 

State  salvage  committees  will  not  in 
any  way  supersede  any  salvage  efforts 
already  in  operation,  it  has  been  empha- 
sized. In  many  places,  charitable  agen- 
cies, schools,  and  similar  groups  have 
been  active  in  stimulating  the  collection 
of  waste.  The  waste  paper  consuming 
industries  also  have  been  conducting 
campaigns  in  some  of  the  country's  larg- 
est cities.  It  will  be  the  object  of  the 
State  salvage  committees  to  assist  and 
coordinate  all  such  efforts  to  the  fullest 
extent  and  to  assure  the  greatest  pos- 
sible increase  In  the  return  of  waste  ma- 
terials through  every  available  channel. 

Make-up  of  committees 

State  committees  will  be  made  up,  it 
is  planned,  of  representatives  of  collect- 
ing charities,  parent-teacher  groups, 
civic  organizations,  State  officials,  waste 


dealers,  and  representatives  of  newspa- 
pers and  radio  stations.  An  executive 
secretary,  employed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Conservation,  will  be  attached 
to  State  committees  and  will  serve  as  li- 
aison officer  between  committees  and  the 
Bureau. 

Members  of  the  County  Defense 
Boards  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  been  asked  to  map  out 
plans  for  expediting  the  collection  and 
disposal  of  waste  materials  from  rural 
areas. 

Booklets  available 

The  Bureau  of  Industrial  Conservation 
has  prepared  a  booklet  on  the  salvage  for 
victory  program,  outlining  the  proposed 
plan  of  State  and  local  organization. 
This  plan  is  available  for  all  State  and 
local  salvage  committees  and  the  Bureau 
has  recommended  urgently  that  any 
salvage  organizational  structure  follow 
this  general  procedure. 

In  addition,  the  bureau  will  also  pro- 
vide household  booklets  for  general  dis- 
tribution, outlining  "what  to  save,  how  to 
save,  and  how  to  dispose  of  waste." 
These  will  be  distributed  through  the 
salvage  committees. 

•    *    • 

Mayors  asked  to  cooperate  with 
conservation  chief  in  pushing 
waste  paper  collection 

Emphasizing  that  the  waste  paper  con- 
servation campaign  can  be  most  effec- 
tive through  centralization  of  its  na- 
tional headquarters,  OPA  Administrator 
Henderson  January  7  asked  the  mayors 
of  20,000  cities  and  towns  to  cooperate 
with  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Conserva- 
tion, Lessing  J.  Rosenwald,  chief,  which 
has  taken  over  this  work. 

In  a  letter  to  the  mayors,  Mr.  Hender- 
son pointed  out  the  necessity  of  making 
the  waste  paper  campaign  effective  im- 
mediately, because  unprecedented  de- 
mands upon  the  wood  pulp  industry 
have  made  the  shortage  acute. 

Responding  to  Mr.  Henderson's  origi- 
nal appeal  a  month  ago,  mayors  in  grati- 
fying numbers  have  furthered  the  cam- 
paign. Reports  show  wide  organization 
of  local  committees  which  have  begun 
systematic  collection  of  paper  waste  for- 
merly lost  through  burning. 
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(.Information  furnished  through  Office  of  Agricultural  Defense  Relations, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture) 


Must  produce  commodities  specifically 
needed  to  win,  Townsend  tells  farmers 


"All  of  the  resources  of  the  United 
States  must  be  fashioned  into  a  hard, 
striking  force  to  win  the  war,"  M.  Clif- 
ford Townsend,  director,  Office  of  Agri- 
cultural Defense  Relations,  told  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Farm  Bureau  Federation 
January  7. 

Further  excerpts  follow: 

We  cannot  win  battles  by  merely 
pointing  to  our  great  productive  capacity 
in  factories  and  on  farms,  to  our  mil- 
lions of  skilled  men  and  women,  our 
deposits  of  raw  materials  and  our  cou- 
rageous men  in  uniform.  Wars  are  won 
by  taking  orders  without  complaint,  by 
subverting  the  individual  interest  to  the 
national  welfare. 

"Passed  beyond  skepticism  of  1941" 

We  have  passed  beyond  the  uncertain- 
ties and  skepticism  of  the  year  1941, 
when  so  many  of  us  refused  to  believe  our 
leaders,  refused  to  take  the  defense  pro- 
gram seriously,  and  were  squabbling  with 
one  another  over  who  was  to  get  the 
biggest  advantage  out  of  the  defense 
boom. 

We  all  agree  that  we  must  win  this 
war,  and  win  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  We 
can  only  achieve  that  goal  by  devoting 
ourselves  wholly  to  that  task,  by  doing 
the  things  that  are  necessary  to  win  the 
war,  and  ceasing  those  activities  which 
are  not  essential  to  winning  the  war. 
We  have  had  our  luxuries.  We  have 
wasted  our  manpower,  talents,  and  re- 
sources in  the  past.  We  have  smugly 
accepted  a  few  minor  dislocations  as  our 
"contribution"  to  the  defense  program. 

"Jobs  for  all  of  us  staked  out" 

When  we  talk  about  sacrifices  of  agri- 
culture, labor  or  business,  they  seem 
somewrfat  insignificant  beside  the  sacri- 
fices being  made  by  our  boys  in  uniform 
who  have  left  comfort  and  security  to 
fight  for  us. 

Agriculture  has  been  pretty  well  spared 
thus  far  the  pinches  of  a  war  economy. 
This  will  not  last.  All  available  metals, 
chemicals,  manpower,  textiles,  fibers, 
and  paper  that  can  be  spared  must  go 
into  the  war  effort. 

The  jobs  for  all  of  us  in  the  war  effort 
are  rretty  well  staked  out.  The  farmer's 
job  is  to  produce  the  food  and  fibers, 
fats  and  oils,  that  are  so  essential  to  win- 


ning the  war.  Generally  speaking,  farm- 
ers have  indicated  that  they  can  meet 
the  "Food  for  Freedom"  goals  and  go 
well  beyond  them. 

Must  produce  to  win  the  war 

Since  Pearl  Harbor,  we  have  all  had  to 
take  another  look  at  the  goals.  We  have 
lost  or  may  lose  large  imports  of  fats  and 
oils,  fibers,  and  sugar.  We  have  greater 
responsibilities  to  our  Allies,  and  must 
send  them  supplies  to  keep  them  fighting 
and    driving    back    the    Axis.    All    this 


counts  up  to  the  probability  that  a  num- 
ber of  goals  will  be  increased,  increased 
just  as  far  as  there  is  ability  to  produce. 

Ever  Normal  Granary  a  "blessing" 

It  would  be  unwise  today  to  take  the  lid 
off  of  all  agricultural  production.  It 
would  be  like  telling  industry  to  produce 
everything  at  the  greatest  possible  rate, 
regardless  of  its  use,  and  waste  metals 
and  chemicals  and  manpower.  We  must 
mostly  produce  those  commodities  which 
are  specifically  needed  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose in  winning  the  war. 

Today,  the  Ever  Normal  Granary,  so 
wisely  created  in  days  of  abundance,  has 
been  a  great  blessing  to  democracy,  pour- 
ing out  the  abundance  of  past  years  to 


Scarcity  of  some  container  materials  may 
force  farmers  to  change  shipping  methods 


Many  farmers  and  packers  of  farm 
products  will  find  it  necessary  to  change 
their  packing  and  shipping  practices 
because  of  the  limited  supplies  of  con- 
tainer materials,  such  as  burlap  or  cot- 
ton fabric  bags  and  heavy  paper  bags 
and  boxes,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  said  January  8. 

The  shortage  of  burlap  and  heavy 
paper  bags  is  most  serious.  Greater  use 
of  wooden  containers  and  cotton  or 
heavy  paper  bags  in  1942  is  recommended 
wherever  possible.  Packers  of  agricul- 
tural products  are  urged  to  follow  the 
container  supply  situation  closely  and 
make  necessary  plans. 

Burlap  imports  may  be  reduced 

A  large  part  of  the  burlap  supply,  most 
of  which  comes  from  India,  is  used  each 
year  for  packing  agricultural  products. 
The  amount  of  burlap  imported — two- 
thirds  "of  which  is  required  for  military 
uses — may  be  seriously  reduced.  Con- 
servation of  the  present  burlap  supply, 
however,  will  offer  some  relief.  Burlap 
is  very  durable  and,  if  carefully  handled, 
may  be  reused  many  times. 

Substitute  paper  bags 

Cotton  bags  would  be  quite  satisfac- 
tory substitutes  for  burlap  in  most  uses. 
But,  their  increased  use  is  limited  by 
war  needs  such  as  tents,  uniforms,  and 
sandbags,  which  have  placed  a  heavy 
burden  on  cotton  fabric  manufacturers. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  shift 


to  heavy-duty  paper  bags,  particularly 
for  packaging  potatoes,  flour,  cement, 
and  fertilizer.  War  has  created  a  short- 
age in  materials  for  these  bags,  but  less 
essential  uses  for  paper  will  be  eliminated 
and  it  is  expected  that  substantial 
amounts  of  paper  will  be  available  as  a 
substitute  for  burlap. 

Could  produce  more  wooden  containers 

Use  of  some  of  the  more  common 
wooden  containers  has  been  declining  for 
several  years.  As  a  result,  there  is  un- 
used production  capacity.  The  manu- 
facture of  barrels,  baskets,  boxes  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  other  wooden  containers 
can  be  increased,  although  in  some  cases 
current  supplies  of  cured  staves,  veneer, 
and  shook  are  limited.  In  the  event  of 
a  greater  use  of  wooden  containers,  the 
time  required  between  ordering  the  con- 
tainer and  its  delivery  is  likely  to  be 
longer. 

Increased  production  of  veneer  baskets 
can  be  obtained  almost  immediately. 
Production  probably  could  be  doubled  if 
logs  and  labor  can  be  obtained  to  oper- 
ate present  plants.  For  boxes,  for  the 
mosr  part,  advance  notice  of  several 
months  should  be  given  lumber  pro- 
ducers. 

More  planning  is  necessary  for  wooden 
containers  than  for  other  kinds.  Lum- 
ber, veneer,  plywood,  and  barrel  staves 
have  to  be  manufactured  and  seasoned, 
and  then  shipped  to  where  the  containers 
are  to  be  assembled  and  used. 
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give  food  and  strength  to  the  enemies  of 
aggression.  # 

A  very  important  part  of  the  agricul- 
tural picture  is  the  tools  and  manpower 
which  will  be  available  to  the  farmer.  It 
goes  without  saying,  supplies  will  not  be 
as  abundant,  nor  will  manpower.  I  do 
not  believe  farmers  will  question  or  com- 
plain about  this  fact. 

Expect  only  fair  share  of  equipment 

But  we  in  agriculture  cannot  and  will 
not  take  the  responsibility  of  crippling 
the  armament  program  by  asking  for  or 
expecting  more  than  our  fair  minimum 
share  of  metals  and  chemicals  and  tex- 
tiles. An  early  and  complete  victory  over 
the  Axis  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon 
our  ability  to  produce  airplanes,  guns, 
ships,  tanks,  bombs,  in  greater  numbers 
than  the  Axis.  We  can  get  the  materials 
for  this  type  of  production  by  taking  it 
away  from  other  less  essential  uses.  Wc 
all  accept  this  decision. 

•    *    • 

Agricultural  Defense  Boards 
set  up  in  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  announced  the  estab- 
lishment in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  of 
USDA  Agricultural  Defense  Boards  to 
coordinate  the  agricultural  activities  at 
these  island  outposts. 

The  boards  are  similar  in  composition 
and  function  to  USDA  State  Defense 
Boards  which  have  been  set  up  in  con- 
tinental United  States.  Each  board  will 
be  made  up  of  principal  field  officers  of 
major  USDA  bureaus  having  offices  in 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 

King  chairman  in  Hawaii 

W.  Norman  King  of  Honolulu  will  be 
chairman  of  the  defense  board  in  Hawaii. 
Mr.  King  has  had  a  number  of  years' 
experience  in  both  commercial  and  gov- 
ernmental agricultural  work.  In  August 
1941  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Ha- 
waiian AAA  office.  For  the  2  years  pre- 
vious, he  was  conservationist  for  Exten- 
sion and  Soil  Conservation  Services  in 
Hawaii. 

Frisbie  heads  board  in  Puerto  Rico 

J.  Bernard  Frisbie  of  San  Juan  will  be 
chairman  of  the  defense  board  in  Puerto 
Rico.  Mr.  Frisbie  has  had  a  number  of 
years'  commercial  experience  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. He  has  been  a  field  officer  of  AAA 
activities  in  Puerto  Rico  since  1934,  and 
is  now  officer  in  charge  of  all  AAA  ac- 
tivities there. 


HOUSING ... 

42,000  demountable  homes,  5,667  trailers 
and  5,200  dormitory  units  get  allocations 


Fast,  large-scale  expansion  of  defense 
housing  to  match  the  Nation's  all-out 
war  effort  was  promised  January  7  by 
Defense  Housing  Coordinator  Palmer,  in 
announcing  that  President  Roosevelt  had 
allocated  $153,000,000  to  the  Federal 
Works  Agency  for  approximately  42,000 
demountable  houses  to  be  built  in  some 
50  defense  areas  throughout  the  country. 
In  addition,  $13,000,000  was  allocated  to 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  for 
5,667  trailers  and  5.200  dormitory  units, 
to  be  located  in  22  localities. 

Representing  more  than  half  the  sum 
recently  made  available  by  Congress  for 
emergency  housing,  the  allocation  dwarfs 
all  previous  orders  for  demountable 
housing,  and  is  the  biggest  step  yet  taken 
in  speeding  up  the  defense  housing  pro- 
gram, Mr.  Palmer  stated. 

The  solution  to  "ghost  towns" 

Designed  for  rapid  erection  and  ready 
removal  to  other  locaHons  when  neces- 
sary, demountable  housing  is  considered 
by  experts  the  best  answer  to  acute  hous- 
ing shortages  in  defense  communities 
where  the  population  is  expected  to  de- 
cline in  the  post-war  period,  and  where 
ghost  towns  might  result  from  too  much 
permanent  construction  to  meet  emer- 
gency needs.    While  demountable  houses 


need  not  necessarily  be  prefabricated,  it 
is  expected  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  projected  42,000  homes  will  be  built 
by  the  latest  streamlined  construction 
methods. 

Although  all  past  speed  records  must 
be  broken  if  defense  housing  is  to  keep 
pace  with  industrial  expansion  under  the 
victory  program  there  will  be  no  relax- 
ing of  standards.  Palmer  asserted. 

Some  of  communities  listed 

The  complete  list  of  defense  localities 
included  in  the  January  7  allocations  is 
not  yet  available.  Funds  released  by  this 
action  will,  however,  apply  to  the  follow- 
ing communities,  where  Presidential  ap- 
proval of  defense  housing  has  already 
been  announced  but  where  funds  have 
hitherto  been  unavailable  for  construc- 
tion: 

Alton-E.  Alton,  111.,  200  units;  Campo, 
Calif..  30;  Dayton,  Ohio.  750;  Elkton.  Md„ 
350;  Greenport,  L.  I.,  50;  Jackson-Flora,  Miss., 
350;  Jackson-Milan-Humboldt,  Tenn.,  200; 
Keyport,  Wash.,  125;  Quantico,  Va.,  250;  Sac- 
ramento, Calif.,  125;  Sebring,  Fla.,  193; 
Shreveport-Minden,  La.,  200;  Springfield, 
Ohio,  250. 

Previously  programmed  as  permanent  hous- 
ing, now  changed  to  demountable:  Buffalo 
(Cheektowaga),  N.  Y.,  1.050;  Buffalo  (Lacka- 
wanna), N.  Y.,  400;  Mobile,  Ala.  (Brookley 
Field),  1,060;  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  150;  Mus- 
cle Shoals,  Ala.,  100;  Orange-Beaumont-Port 
Arthur.  Tex.,  300:  Philadelphia  (Bristol) ,  Pa., 
200;  Seattle,  Wash.,  100. 


President  finds  need 
for  680  homes 

President  Roosevelt  determined  Janu- 
ary 5  that  a  need  exists  for  680  homes 
for  families  of  industrial  defense  work- 
ers and  enlisted  personnel. 

In  addition  the  President  approved 
provision  of  temporary  accommodations 
for  380  families  in  three  localities,  and 
200  units  by  Defense  Homes  Corporation 
in  two  localities. 

Localities  and  the  number  of  homes 
planned  for  each  are  as  follows: 

Permanent — Springfield,  Mass,  470; 
Quad  Cities,  111.,  210. 

Temporary— Dayton,  Ohio,  100;  Beni- 
cia,  Calif.,  80;  Santa  Maria-Lompoc, 
Calif.  (Camp  Cooke),  200. 

Defense  Homes  Corporation — Spring- 
field, Mass,  100;  New  London,  Conn.,  100. 


1,320  defense  homes  reported 
as  completed  in  week 

Charles  F.  Palmer,  coordinator  of  de- 
fense housing,  announced  January  6  that 
1,320  new  publicly  financed  homes  for 
families  of  defense  workers  and  enlisted 
personnel  had  been  completed  during  the 
week  ended  January  3,  making  a  total 
of  65,004  now  ready  for  occupancy. 

With  no  homes  going  into  construction 
during  the  week,  the  total  of  publicly 
financed  homes  now  being  built  or  com- 
pleted reached  106,412. 

Federal  funds  have  already  been  al- 
lotted for  143,064  defense  homes. 

FHA-inspected  privately  financed 
homes  started  during  the  week,  totaled 
1,429.  Since  January  of  last  year,  214,- 
386  such  homes  have  gone  into  construc- 
tion. 
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INTER-AMERICAN  AFFAIRS  . . . 

U.  S.  imports  outstrip  exports  in  American 
trade,  but  we  get  vital  war  materials 


The  OEM  Division  of  Information  last 
week  released  the  following  survey: 

This  Nation  has  long  had  a  sizable 
stake  in  Latin  America.  -Now,  as  a  na- 
tion at  war,  we  have  much  more  compell- 
ing reasons  to  look  to  the  South.  Our 
trade  in  Latin  America  during  the  first 
9  months  of  1941  was  a  third  larger 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1940, 
_and  it  was  about  75  percent  bigger  than 
in  the  first  three  quarters  of  1939. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  the 
other  American  Republics  to  this  Na- 
tion— and  of  this  Nation  to  the  other 
Republics — the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement and  other  defense  agencies  have 
already  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  assist 
Latin  American  governments,  both  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  civilian 
economies  of  those  nations  and  also  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  flow  of 
materials,  especially  critical  war  mate- 
rials, to  United  States  ports. 

Priority  assistance  given 

The  Priorities  Division,  for  example, 
has  in  a  number  of  cases  given  priority 
assistance  to  orders  placed  by  Latin 
American  governments  and  firms.  High 
priority  ratings  were  granted  to  aid  con- 
struction of  a  Brazilian  steel  mill.  Al- 
location of  more  than  200,000  tons  of  tin 
plate  has  been  arranged  for  Latin 
America,  and  machinery  and  equipment 
has  been  made  available  by  means  of 
priority  assistance  to  help  increase  the 
output  of  Chilean  copper  mines. 

Applications  for  priority  assistance  on 
other  orders  for  materials  for  the  defense 
of  Latin  American  countries  or  essential 
to  their  civilian  economy  always  receive 
prompt  consideration,  with  due  attention 
to  the  relative  needs  of  the  United  States 
and  of  other  friendly  countries. 

Trade  figures  impressive 

The  trade  figures  alone  would  be  an 
impressive  evidence  of  hemisphere  soli- 
darity, aside  from  the  other  steps  which 
have  been  taken.  The  Western  Hemi- 
sphere is  not  wholly  self-sufficient  in 
essential  materials,  but  it  comes  closer 
to  being  than  any  other  comparable  area 
in  the  world,  and  under  the  exigencies 
of  war,  the  United  States  is  obtaining 
more  of  the  material  it  needs  from  Latin 
America  than  ever  before. 


In  normal  times,  Latin  America  has 
supplied  the  great  bulk  of  United.States 
imports  of  antimony  ore,  beryllium,  and 
vanadium  for  alloys,  babassu  nuts  and 
castor  beans  for  oils,  coffee,  flaxseed, 
henequen  which  is  used  as  an  industrial 
fiber,  quartz  crystal,  quebracho  extract 
for  tanning,  sodium  nitrate  for  explo- 
sives and  fertilizer,  and  sugar. 

The  nations  to  the  South  have  also 
sent  us  substantial  quantities  of  the 
bauxite  ore  from  which  aluminum  is  ex- 
tracted, cacao  beans,  hides  and  skins. 
Canada  supplies  most  of  our  nickel. 

Other  materials  must  be  imported 

Other  strategic  materials  which  must 
be  imported  by  the  United  States  include 
rubber,  tin,  Manila  hemp,  jute,  copra, 
palm  oil,  kapok,  opium,  manganese, 
chromite,  graphite,  and  tungsten.  In  the 
past,  most  of  these  materials  have  been 
obtained  from  the  Far  East,  South 
Africa,  and  Turkey.  Shortage  of  ship- 
ping and  the  submarine  menace  on  some 
of  the  normal  trade  routes  have  made 
it  imperative  to  obtain  these  materials 
so  far  as  possible  from  countries  nearer 
home. 

As  a  manifestation  of  the  Good  Neigh- 
bor policy,  the  United  States  since  1939 
has  undertaken  to  help  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  adjust  their  economies  to 
the  loss  of  continental  European  mar- 
kets. This  policy  is  bearing  dividends 
on  both  sides,  for  Latin  America  sup- 
plies us  with  some  of  the  vital  sinews  of 
war  which  we  used  to  obtain  from  coun- 
tries which  are  now  difficult  of  access  or 
cut  off  entirely. 

Our  imports  outstrip  exports 

United  States  imports  from  Latin 
America  have  been  growing  even  faster 
than  total  trade.  Imports  from  other 
American  Republics  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1941  were  nearly  60  percent 
more  than  in  the  same  months  of  1940. 
For  the  first  time  in  recent  history, 
United  States  imports  from  Latin  Amer- 
ica have  been  larger  than  exports  to  the 
same  countries. 

In  prewar  terms,  this  would  have  been 
called  an  "unfavorable  balance  of  trade." 
But  since  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  it  is  a  gratifying  sign  of  the 
strength    and    unity    of    the    Western 


Hemisphere  in  materials  and  productive 
capacity. 

The  growth  in  the  import  figures  has 
a  direct  relationship  to  America's  war 
effort.  Imports  of  sugar  and  coffee,  which 
outweigh  all  the  other  items  Latin 
America  sends  us  in  normal  times,  have 
remained  at  about  the  normal  level.  The 
increase  has  taken  place  chiefly  in  cop- 
per, wool,  hides  and  skins,  manganese, 
tungsten  and  other  metal  and  metal 
ores  which  now  have  a  vital  strategic 
importance. 

In  return,  the  United  States  has  been 
sending  to  Latin  America  larger  quanti- 
ties of  machinery  and  other  equipment 
which  the  other  American  Republics 
used  to  obtain  in  substantial  quantities 
from  Europe.  The  United  States  has 
made  special  efforts  to  export  machinery 
necessary  for  increasing  Latin  American 
production  of  raw  materials,  and  has 
sent  machines  which  will  help  the  coun- 
tries to  the  South  to  supply  some  of 
their  own  needs.  The  United  States  also 
exports  to  Latin  America  crude  petro- 
leum and  petroleum  products,  chemicals, 
textiles,  food  and  food  products,  and  a 
variety  of  manufactured  articles  from 
typewriters  to  automobiles. 

What  they  send  us 

Among  the  most  important  Latin 
American  sources  of  strategic  and  essen- 
tial civilian  materials  are  the  following: 

Arge?itina  sends  us  wool,  hides  and 
skins,  quebracho  extract,  flaxseed, 
canned  beef,  and  cheese. 

Bolivia  is  one  of  the  world's  leading 
sources  of  tin  ore.  Formerly  all  of  this 
tin  was  sent  to  England  for  smelting 
before  reaching  the  United  States,  but 
now  a  tin  smelter  to  handle  Bolivian 
ore  is  being  constructed  in  Texas  to  cut 
down  the  use  of  shipping  necessary  to 
supply  us  with  this  important  metal. 
Bolivia  is  also  supplying  increasing  quan- 
tities of  antimony  to  make  up  for  the 
c'iminishing  volume  imported  from  China. 

Brazil  supplies  the  bulk  of  the  coffee 
drunk  in  the  United  States,  and  a  variety 
of  other  important  products  including 
cacao  beans,  castor  beans,  babassu  nuts, 
cotton  linters  for  explosives,  manganese, 
quartz  crystals,  carnauba  wax,  hides  and 
skins. 

Chile  furnishes  copper 

Ordinarily,  the  United  States  is  self- 
sufficient  in  copper  production,  but  with 
the  tremendous  extra  need  for  copper 
to  be  used  in  battleships,  shells,  and  other 
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materials  of  war,  it  is  fortunate  that  we 
are  able  to  supplement  our  own  produc- 
tion of  copper  by  large  imports  from 
Chile.  Chile  also  supplies  considerable 
quantities  of  sodium  nitrate. 

Colombia  furnishes  most  of  the  coffee 
which  does  not  come  from  Brazil,  and 
also  bananas. 

Cuba  is  the  world's  greatest  producer 
of  sugar  and  the  principal  source  of 
United  States  sugar  imports.  In  addi- 
tion, Cuba  is  now  Sending  to  the  United 
States  chromium  and  manganese  ores 
which  are  essential  in  the  production  of 
steel. 

Ecuador  is  now  furnishing  part  of  the 
kapok  which  was  formerly  obtained  al- 
most entirely  from  the  Far  East. 

Mexico  exchanges  a  considerable  va- 
riety of  products  with  the  United  States. 
Among  the  materials  which  the  United 
States  is  now  importing  in  growing  quan- 
tities from  Mexico  are  crude  petroleum, 
copper,  cattle,  sisal  hemp,  lead,  antimony, 
and  zinc. 

Uruguay  is  second  to  Argentina  among 
the  Latin  American  nations  in  exports 
of  wool  to  the  United  States. 

Wool  and  mohair 

Argentina  and  Uruguay  alone  sent 
over  60  million  dollars'  worth  of  wool 
and  mohair  to  the  United  States  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1941  as  compared 
with  total  United  States  imports  of  these 
materials  which  amounted  only  to  about 
85  million  dollars  in  the  full  year  1940. 
Chilean  copper  exports  to  the  United 
States  in  the  first  six  months  of  1941 
were  a  little  less  than  half  the  dollar 
volume  of  copper  imports  from  all 
sources  in  1940,  and  amounted  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  value  of  all  copper  imports 
in  1939.  There  have  also  been  sharp 
increases  this  year  in  Latin  American 
exports  to  the  United  States  of  man- 
ganese ore,  chromite,  tungsten,  anti- 
mony, and  zinc. 

A  possible  major  source  of  rubber 

If  the  war  continues  long  enough,  Brazil 
may  again  become  a  major  source  of 
rubber  for  the  United  States  as  it  was 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  The 
Brazilian  rubber  industry  was  almost 
ruined  by  plant  disease,  but  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  developing  disease-resistant  rubber 
plants  which  have  been  cultivated  suc- 
cessfully in  several  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. Over  a  period  of  years  the  Latin 
American  rubber  industry  can  be  ex- 
panded substantially  if  that  is  found 
necessary  and  desirable. 

While  it  would  take  some  time  for  the 
Western    Hemisphere    to    readjust    its 


HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  . . . 

State  Nursing  Councils  created 

to  meet  wartime  need  for  personnel 


Because  war  has  seriously  increased 
an  already  alarming  shortage  of  nurses, 
State  Nursing  Councils  on  Defense  have 
now  been  set  up  in  the  48  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Federal  Security 
Administrator  Paul  V.  McNutt,  director 
of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services, 
announced  January  8.  These  State  Nurs- 
ing Councils  will  be  concerned  with  de- 
veloping an  adequate  supply  of  nurses 
for  wartime  needs. 

Campaign  to  enroll  50,000 

The  council's  first  important  assign- 
ment, according  to  Mr.  McNutt,  is  pro- 
moting the  recruitment  of  student 
nurses.  To  this  end,  Mr.  McNutt  said, 
a  campaign  is  under  way  to  enroll  50,000 
young  women  in  the  Nation's  accredited 
schools  of  nursing  this  year. 

"We  are  faced  with  a  task  in  overcom- 
ing the  present  shortage  of  nurses  and 


building  a  permanent  nursing  corps  ade- 
quate in  size  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  armed  forces  and  the  civilian  popu- 
lation," Mr.  McNutt  declared.  "That  is 
why  additional  thousands  of  young 
women  must  be  enrolled  at  once  in  ac- 
credited schools  of  nursing." 

Refresher  courses  offered 

"An  immediate  source  of  supply  is 
available  in  nurses  who  have  been  inac- 
tive and  who  are  returning  to  service  for 
wartime  duty,"  Mr.  McNutt  pointed  out. 
"These  nurses  are  being  given  refresher 
training  courses  to  enable  them  to  re- 
sume their  professional  work.  Young 
women  who  are  interested  in  nursing  as 
a  career  and  as  an  opportunity  for  war- 
time service,  should  communicate  with 
their  State  Nursing  Council  on  Defense 
or  with  superintendents  of  nurses  of  their 
local  hospitals." 


economy  to  such  an  extent  that  imports 
from  other  parts  of  the  world  would 
not  be  seriously  missed,  the  hemisphere 
can  go  a  long  way  toward  supplying  its 
own  needs  with  proper  development. 

The  United  States  itself  produces  one- 
third  of  the  world's  iron  ore,  40  percent 
of  the  iron  and  steel,  two-thirds  of  the 
oil,  40  percent  of  the  copper,  29  percent 
of  the  zinc,  and  24  percent  of  the  lead. 
Canada  is  one  of  the  world's  largest  pro- 
ducers of  nickel  and  a  large  producer  of 
copper  and  other  minerals.  When  the 
potential  resources  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  are  added  to  these,  the 
Western  Hemisphere  can  with  confi- 
dence match  its  productive  capacity 
against  the  Axis  Powers  with  their  satel- 
lites and  conquered  territories. 

•    *    * 

Must  use  common  sense  in  hiring 
aliens,  no  legal  barrier, 
say  Knudsen  and  Hillman 

In  answer  to  questions  recently  raised 
as  to  restrictions  on  the  employment  of 
aliens  in  all  war  industries,  William  S. 
Knudsen  and  Sidney  Hillman,  Director 
General  and  Associate  Director  General 


of  OPM,  January  10  made  the  following 
joint  statement: 

No  legal  barrier  to  employment 

"There  is  no  legal  barrier  to  the  em- 
ployment of  aliens  in  any  factories  hav- 
ing war  contracts.  It  is  only  in  those 
manufacturing  plants  which  produce 
secret  items  for  the  Army  or  Navy  that 
the  permission  of  the  armed  services 
must  be  secured  by  the  employer  before 
aliens  are  hired. 

Many  with  ability  and  loyalty 

"Thousands  of  British,  Norwegian, 
French,  Polish,  Dutch,  and  other 
nationals  of  the  United  Nations  and  of 
neutral  countries  are  currently  em- 
ployed in  plants  turning  out  war  ma- 
terials. There  are  likewise  thousands  of 
able,  alien  workers  whose  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  is  without  question.  The 
aims  of  democracy  and  the  needs  for 
efficiency  alike  demand  that  this  ability 
and  loyalty  shall  not  go  to  waste.  In 
doubtful  cases,  the  appropriate  Govern- 
ment agencies  are  prepared  to  take 
proper  measures.  In  all-out  war  pro- 
duction, we  must  utilize  every  human  re- 
source with  sanity,  with  common  sense, 
and  the  conviction  that  no  one  shall 
be  denied  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  war  effort  because  of  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin." 
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CIVILIAN  DEFENSE 

Nation's  libraries  asked  to  establish 
departments  for  defense  information; 
OCD  assistant  detailed  to  help 


America's  libraries  are  to  become  ar- 
senals of  defense  information. 

Eagerness  to  obtain  information  on  all 
phases  of  the  war  and  national  defense 
has  swamped  libraries  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  librarians  are  bombarded 
daily  with  demands  for  enlightenment  on 
subjects  ranging  from  how  to  treat  a  par- 
atrooper to  how  to  knit  one  and  purl  two. 
As  a  result,  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
on  January  7  asked  the  country's  li- 
braries to  become  a  definite  part  of  the 
civilian  defense  program. 

"I  hope  that  the  librarians  of  tho 
country  will  feel  that  they  have 
a  great  obligation  to  help  in  ci- 
vilian defense,"  said  Mrs.  Roosevelt, 
who  is  assistant  director  of  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense  and  in  charge  of  civilian 
volunteer  participation.  "First,  by  mak- 
ing available  to  the  general  public  official 
literature  on  civilian  defense,  obtained 
from  State  and  local  defense  councils. 
Second,  by  supplying  defense  councils,  on 
request,  the  specific  information  on  prob- 
lems as  they  arise  about  which  they  lack 
general  knowledge." 

Assistant  to  put  program  before  librarians 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  has  assigned  Miss  Mary 
Louise  Alexander,  a  special  assistant  and 
library  expert,  to  the  task  of  placing  the 
participation  program  before  the  librar- 
ians of  the  Nation.  Several  larger  li- 
braries including  those  at  Cleveland,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Denver  have  already  estab- 
lished defense  information  departments. 

"It  would  be  extremely  helpful,"  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  stated,  "if  it  was  undertaken, 
particularly  in  the  large  libraries,  to  de- 
velop some  staff  specialists  on  defense 
who  would  know  just  what  material  was 
needed  to  meet  different  needs  and  could 
help  the  defense  council  in  distributing 
any  information  thr.t  they  wish  to  dis- 
tribute. The  defense  council,  of  course, 
must  be  the  official  information  center  in 
order  to  avoid  confusion  and  permit 
prompt  action  and  they  will,  of  course, 
use  not  only  the  librarians  but  every 
other  method  of  disseminating  informa- 
tion that  they  can  possibly  use.  The  li- 
brarians, however,  are  a  very  important 
factor  and  we  hope  they  will  be  used  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible." 


Although  the  library  program  is  in  the 
first  stages  of  development,  librarians 
are  urged  to  make  an  immediate  start 
toward  collecting  and  correlating  defense 
data  from  official  and  other  sources  and 
to  work  closely  with  the  information 
committees  of  the  local  defense  councils 
in  developing  sources  of  needed  informa- 
tion, Miss  Alexander  said.  She  empha- 
sized that  such  information  should  be 
made  available  to  the  public  immediately. 

"Libraries  being  the  logical  centers  and 
the  most  widely  available  outlet  for  com- 
munity information,  they  are  in  a  most 
desirable  position  to  serve  as  auxiliaries 
to  local  information  centers  of  defense 
councils,"  Miss  Alexander  said.  "Be- 
cause of  the  impossibility  of  furnishing 
printed  instructional  publications  on  all 
defense  subjects  to  everyone,  there  should 
be  a  place  where  all  available  informa- 
tion can  be  easily  found. 

Interest  high  in  several  subjects 

"At  the  moment  interest  is  high  in  such 
subjects  as  blackouts,  air  raid  protection; 
shelters;  evacuation;  transportation; 
nutrition;  social  welfare;  family  secu- 
rity; child  care;  mass  feeding  and  hous- 
ing; defense  recreation;  emergency 
medical  training  courses  such  as  first  aid 
and  nurses'  aide  work.  Many  want  to 
know  about  the  air  raid  warning  system 
and  the  training  required  for  the  many 
civilian  defense  protective  services,  as 
well  as  many  other  phases  of  defense  ac- 
tivity," Miss  Alexander  said.  "To  make 
such  timely  information  available  now  is 
a  proper  function  of  this  country's  li- 
braries and  librarians." 

Council  should  have  librarian  member 

Each  defense  council  should  include 
a  librarian  on  its  advisory  board  and 
librarians  should  enroll  in  the  civilian  de- 
fense volunteer  program,  she  said.  Li- 
braries taking  part  in  the  program  will 
incorporate  these  features: 

1.  Emphasis  on  current  pamphlet 
materials  and  special  weight  given  to 
morale-building  materials. 

2.  Organization  of  forums,  discus- 
sion groups  and  Instructional  courses 
In  phases  of  civilian  defense,  making 


the  library  buildings  available  for  such 
programs. 

3.  Wider  circulation  of  books  and 
other  materials  dealing  with  defense 
to  forums  and  training  centers  in  the 
area. 

4.  Greater  use  of  films,  radio  and 
other  media  to  reach  persons  of  all 
ages  and  interests. 

Libraries  during  the  first  stages  of  the 
Nation-wide  library  program  will  pool 
experience  gained  over  the  "defense 
counter"  through  the  Washington  office 
so  that  a  well  rounded  program  can  be  de- 
veloped in  every  locality,  Miss  Alexander 
said. 

At  central  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton a  library  of  information  on  defense 
and  associate  subjects  is  being  organized. 

•    *    • 

Equipment  for  citizens'  defense 
sought  from  towns,  individuals 

The  Office  of  Civilian  Defense' Janu- 
ary 7  instructed  its  regional  directors 
to  exert  every  effort  through  all  State 
and  city  governmental  agencies  within 
their  regions  to  obtain,  either  as  loans 
or  as  gifts,  materials  and  equipment  to 
be  used  by  the  Citizens  Defense  Corps. 

For  volunteer  services 

The  Citizens  Defense  Corps  comprises 
the  volunteer  services  in  the  protective 
division.  The  equipment  and  material 
are  those  which  would  be  used  by  auxil- 
iary firemen  or  by  auxiliary  policemen, 
air  raid  wardens,  demolition  and  clear- 
ance crews,  rescue  squads,  road  repair 
crews,  decontamination  squads,  repair 
squads,  etc.  Much  of  this  equipment  Is 
now  in  the  possession  of  municipal  agen- 
cies as  well  as  individuals  in  each  com- 
munity. 

Shortages  in  many  items  included  in 
this  equipment  either  exists  at  present 
or  would  exist  if  large  purchases  were 
made. 

Steps  to  avoid  shortages 

"It  is,  therefore,  the  patriotic  duty  of 
everyone  to  do  everything  possible  to 
avoid  the  creation  of  shortages  in  mate- 
rials that  otherwise  might  be  available 
for  war  uses,"  the  regional  directors  were 
notified.  Legislation  now  pending  in 
Congress  would  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  furnish  some  of  the  equip- 
ment necessary. 
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Victory  Garden  Program 
to  be  initiated  under 
auspices  of  defense  councils 

A  Victory  Garden  Program,  to  be  Initi- 
ated in  each  community  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  local  defense  councils,  was 
announced  January  12  by  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense.  The  program  is  the 
result  of  conferences  between  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Office  of  Education, 
WPA,  and  other  Government  agencies. 

The  produce  from  each  plot  of  a  di- 
vided community  garden  would  go  to 
the  family  gardening  that  plot.  Produce 
from  gardens  managed  and  worked  as 
community  undertakings,  as  well  as  sur- 
pluses from  home  gardens,  could  be  used 
for  school  lunch  projects  and  emergency 
food  needs. 

Planning  prevents  waste 

The  quantity  of  tools,  seed,  and  fer- 
tilizer in  the  United  States  is  limited  and 
should  be  used  carefully  and  efficiently  to 
avoid  waste.  Well  planned  community 
gardens  conserve  these  materials  and 
make  the  use  of  skilled  supervision  easier. 
Home  gardens,  if  worked  by  experienced 
gardeners  or  if  supervised  properly,  are 
also  advisable. 

Local  civilian  defense  councils  will  be 
aided  as  to  publicity,  supervision  and 
planning  by  the  national  and  regional 
offices.  A  handbook  containing  detailed 
suggestions  on  the  organization  of  a 
Victory  Garden  Program  is  being  pre- 
pared by  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense. 

Detailed  plans  of  organization  of  the 
local  Victory  Garden  committees  under 
the  local  defense~councils  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  the  regional  offices  of  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  in  collabora- 
tion with  Federal,  State  and  county 
agencies. 

•    •    • 

Dr.  George  Baehr  named  to 
health  and  medical  committee 

Dr.  George  Baehr,  chief  of  the  medical 
division  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense, 
January  7  was  named  by  President  Roose- 
velt a  member  of  the  health  and  medical 
committee  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Health 
and  Welfare  Services. 

The  committee  comprises  the  surgeons 
general  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Public 
Health  Services,  the  chairman  of  the 
Division  of  Medical  Sciences  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science,  and  Dr.  Irvin 
Abell  of  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation. 


Boy  Scouts'  sphere  in  civilian  defense 
program  clarified  by  joint  statement 


The  Office  of  Civilian  Defenss  through 
Its  director,  P.  H.  LaGuardia,  and  James 
E.  West,  Chief  Scout  Executive,  January 
10  released  a  joint  statement  of  its  rela- 
tionship with  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
to  clarify  the  responsibilities  of  the  two 
agencies  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  as 
follows: 

OCD  is  official  Federal  agency 

1.  The  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  is  the 
official  Government  agency  "to  assure  ef- 
fective coordination  of  Federal  relations 
with  State  and  local  governments  en- 
gaged in  defense  activities,  to  provide  for 
necessary  cooperation  with  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  in  respect  to  measures 
for  adequate  protection  of  the  civilian 
population  in  emergency  periods,  to  fa- 
cilitate constructive  civilian  participa- 
tion in  the  defense  program,  and  to 
sustain  national  morale." 

Boy  Scouts'  objectives 

2.  The  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Inc., 
as  a  national  organization  operating  un- 
der Federal  charter,  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  maintaining  an  educational  pro- 
gram of  training  boys  in  scoutcraft  and 
outdoor  skills  and  citizenship  responsi- 
bilities, and  in  developing  and  moulding 
character.  It  has  developed  and  inaug- 
urated a  special  program  of  emergency 
service  training.-.,Its  regular  training, 
also,  Includes  first  aid,  flremanship,  sig- 
nalling, mapping,  lifesaving,  pathfinding, 
and  cooperation  with  others. 


3.  Since  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
have  one  and  one-half  million  boys  and 
men  trained  and  organized  into  49,000 
units  in  practically  every  community  in 
the  United  States  and  territories,  it  is 
desirable  In  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense that  their  activities  and  ability  to 
serve  be  coordinated  as  closely  as  possible 
with  the  civilian  protection  program  of 
the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense. 

Volunteer  functions 

4.  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  serv- 
ices of  members  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  can  immediately  be  utilized  in 
the  following  enrolled  volunteer  groups 
of  civilian  defense  protection: 

(a)  Assisting  emergency  medical  units. 

(b)  Fire  watchers 

(c)  Leadership  in  the  development  of  ade- 
quate locally  trained  messenger  service  In 
which  members  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
will  have  special  designation,  supplementing 
their  uniform,  indicative  of  their  special 
training. 

5.  When  a  particular  mission  is  as- 
signed to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
they  will  become  a  part  of  the  civilian 
defense  organization  during  the  perform- 
ance of  this  mission  and  work  under  the 
general  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Defense  Council. 

6.  Councils  of  Defense  and  Local  Boy 
Scout  Councils  will  develop  local  plans 
of  cooperation  in  accord  with  this  joint 
statement  and  the  fixed  and  stated  poli- 
cies of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  and 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 


OCD  takes  steps  to  protect  hard-of-hearing 


The  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  January 
11  released  instructions  to  be  observed 
by  air  raid  wardens  in  the  event  of  an 
air  raid  for  the  assistance  and  protection 
of  persons  with  impaired  hearing. 

Doubly  handicapped 

These  persons,  it  was  pointed  out,  are 
doubly  handicapped  under  such  circum- 
stances, in  that  they  cannot  hear  and 
in  a  blackout  cannot  see.  Many  such 
persons  live  alone  In  apartments  and 
rooming  houses  and  many  have  neither 
families  nor  friends  who  could  relieve 
the  air  raid  wardens  of  responsibility  for 
their  assistance.  Because  of  their  ability 
as  lip  readers  many  such  persons  could 
be  assistants  *to  air  raid  wardens  when 
the  noise  of  exploding  bombs  would  dis- 
tract those  with  normal  hearing. 

To  the  air  raid  wardens,  the  Office  of 


Civilian  Defense  gave  the  following  in- 
structions: 

1.  Take  a  census  of  all  people  who  cannot 
hear  warning  sirens. 

2.  Urge  those  who  cannot  hear  doorbells 
and  telephone  bells  to  Install  signal  lights 
so  that  they  could  be  reached  in  an 
emergency. 

3.  Urge  those  living  alone  to  leave  a  pass- 
key with  nearby  neighbors. 

4.  Warn  the  hard  of  hearing  that  for  their 
own  protection  and  those  around  them,  ar- 
rangements should  be  made  for  warnings  to 
be  given  them  by  two  or  more  people. 

To  persons  with  impaired  hearing,  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense  issued  the 
following  instructions: 

1.  Follow  carefully  all  Instructions  issued 
by  your  Office  of  Civilian  Defense. 

2.  Wear  your  hearing  aid,  and  listen  to 
the  radio. 

3.  Cooperate  with  your  air  raid  warden 
in  taking  a  census  of  the  hearing- 
handicapped. 

4.  If  you  cannot  hear  doorbells  or  tele- 
phone bells,  install  signal  lights  so  you  can 
be  reached  in  case  of  an  emergency. 
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President  names  Dean  Landis 
Executive  of  Civilian  Defense 

Dean  James  M.  Landis  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  for  6  months  regional  direc- 
tor of  the  OCD  in  the  first  region  (New 
England),  this  week  assumes  the  newly 
created  post  of  "Executive"  in  the  na- 
tional office  of  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt. 

Dean  Landis  will  function  directly  un- 
der Director  F.  H.  LaGuardia.  His  suc- 
cessor as  regional  director  in  New  Eng- 
land has  not  yet  been  selected. 

Mayor  P.  H.  LaGuardia,  director  of 
the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  January  9 
issued  the  following  statement: 

"The  President  has  designated  James 
M.  Landis,  dean  of  Harvard  Law  School, 
who  is  now  regional  director  for  the  first 
region  of  OCD,  as  executive  of  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense. 

"We  have  worked  out  a  reorganization, 
and  Dean  Landis  will  take  the  details  of 
the  office  administration  off  my  shoul- 
ders. I  will  then  be  able  to  devote  more 
time  to  perfecting  the  organization 
throughout  the  country. 

"Frankly  this  plan  meets  the  Wash- 
ington situation  because  of  the  growth 
and  the  added  activities  of  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense,  and  will  afford  me  more 
time  in  the  field. 

"Frankly  it  does  not  meet  th€  New 
York  City  situation  because  it  will  take 
more  of  my  time.  I  must  be  realistic 
about  this. 

"The  matter  of  equipment  is  of  tne 


War  expenditures  near  2  billion  for 
December;  $15,252,000,000  for  18  months 


War  expenditures  came  very  close  to 
$2,000,000,000  a  month  in  December,  ac- 
cording to  estimates  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  OPM.  The  total  of 
$1,997,000,000  for  the  month  includes 
checks  paid  by  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury and  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  for  war  purposes. 

$15,252,000,000  for  18  months 

This  brought  total  war  expenditures 
for  18  months — July  1940  through  De- 
cember 1941— to  $15,252,000,000.  An  in- 
crease in  expenditures  during  December 
over  November  of  $465,000,000  was  re- 
ported, compared  with  a  decline  of 
$126,000,000  in  November  from  October. 
This  was  virtually  double  the  largest 
monthly  increase  previously  reported. 

The  following  table  shows  war  expen- 
ditures month  by  month,  and  indicates 
the  change  in  dollars  from  the  previous 
month,  from  July  1940  through  Decem- 
ber 1941: 


U.  S.  WAR  EXPENDITURES— JULY   1940- 
DECEMBER  1941 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Date 


July 

August 

September- 
October 

November- 
December.. 


lilfl 


January..  _ 
February __ 

Marcb 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August...  . 
September. 

October 

November. 
December- 


Total. 


1941. 


Expendi- 
tures ' 


Change  from 

preceding 

menth 


213 

+27 

234 

+21 

312 

+78 

391 

+79 

483 

+9-' 

589 

+1M 

607 

+18 

797 

+  190 

b24 

+27 

904 

+80 

890 

-14 

1,021 

+131 

1,190 

+1611 

1,424 

+234 

1,658 

+231 

1,532 

-126 

=  1,997 

:+465 

1  Checks  paid  by  United  States  Treasury  and  by  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  'or  war  purpose*. 
'  Preliminary  figure*. 


utmost  importance.  I  must  warn  the 
country  that  we  must  have  the  fire  equip- 
ment ordered  and  in  production  at  once. 
There  must  be  no  delay. 

"I  also  want  to  see  the  bill  drafted  by 
the  Attorney  General  and  approved  by 
the  President  for  the  compensation  of 
fire  wardens  injured, in  an  attack,  pass 
and  in  operation.  I  have  been  working 
on  that  for  over  6  months." 


In  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dean  Landis 
made  the  following  statement: 

"I  am  delighted  with  the  opportunity 
the  President  has  given  me  to  work  with 
my  old  and  cherished  friend,  Mayor 
LaGuardia.  My  job  is  as  it  is  described, 
to  carry  into  execution  the  policies  of 
the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  and  to  see 
that  they  become  effective." 


OFFICE  FOR  EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT 


Central  Administrative  Services:  Dallas 
Dort,  Director. 

Defense  Communications  Board:  James 
Lawrence  Fly,  Chairman. 

Defense  Housing  Division:  C.  F.  Palmer, 
Coordinator. 

Information  Division:  Robert  W.  Horton, 
Director. 

National  Defense  Mediation  Board:  Win.  H. 
Davis,  Chairman. 

Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Develop- 
ment: Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  Director. 

Office  of  Civilian  Defense:  Fiorello  H. 
LaGuardia,  Director. 

Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs:  Nelson  Rockefeller,  Coordi- 
nator. 

Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Serv- 
ices: Paul  V.  McNutt,  Director. 


Wayne  Coy,  Liaison  Officer 

Office  of  Price  Administration:  Leon  Hen- 
derson, Administrator. 

Consumer  Division:  Leon  Henderson,  Ad- 
ministrator; Dan  A.  West,  Deputy  Di- 
rector. 

Supply  Priorities  and  Allocations  Board: 
The  Vice   President  of  the  United  States, 

Chairman . 
Donald  M.  Nelson,  Executive  Director. 
The  Secretary  of  War. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
William  S.  Knudsen. 
Sidney  Hillman. 
Harry  Hopkins. 
Leon  Henderson. 

Office  of  Defense  Transportation:    Joseph 
B.  Eastman,  Director. 

Office    of    Facts    and    Figures:     Archibald 
MacLeish,  Director. 

Office  of  Lend-Lease  ADMiNfsTRATiON :  E.  R. 
Stettinlus,  Jr.,  Administrator. 


Office  of  Production  Management: 
William  S.  Knudsen,  Director  General. 
Sidney  Hillman,  Associate  Director  General. 

Secretary,  Herbert  Emmerich. 

General  Counsel,  John  Lord  O'Brian. 
Production     Division:     W.     H.     Harrison, 

Director. 
Purchases     Division:     Douglas     C     Mac- 

Keachie,  Director. 
Priorities    Division:     Donald    M.    Nelson, 

Director. 
Materials     Division:      William     L.     Batt. 

Director. 
Civilian   Supply    Division:    Leon    Hender- 
son, Director. 
Contract  Distribution  Division:   Floyd  B. 

Odium,  Director. 
Labor  Division:  Sidney  Hillman.  Director. 
Research    and    Statistics    Bureau:    Stacy 

May,  Chief. 
Bureau  of  Industry  Advisory  Committees: 

Sidney  J.  Weinberg,  Chief. 
Bureau"    of      Industrial      Conservation: 

Lessing  J.  Rosenwald,  Chief. 
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WAR  EFFORT  INDICES 

MANPOWER 

National  labor  force,  Dec 63,  800,  000 

Unemployed,   Dec 3,800,000 

Nonagricultural  workers,  Nov *40,  693,000 

Percent  increase  since  June  1940  13 

18  defense  Industries,  Nov '2,760,000 

Percent  increase  since  June  1940  72 

FINANCE  (In  millions 

June  1940  to  latest  reporting  date  of  dollars) 

Authorized  program,  Dec.  31 *76,470 

Total  disbursements,  Dec.  31 *15, 252 

PRODUCTION  (In  millions 

June  19.'i0  to  latest  reporting  date  of  dollars) 

Paid  on  contracts,  Dec.  31 *12, 140 

Gov.  commitments  for  plant  ex- 
pansion; 660  projects,  Nov.  80.  5,  067 

Private  commitments  for  plant 
expansion;  2,730  projects,  Oct. 
81 1,  048 

Week  ended  Jan.  17, 1942  Strikes     Workers 
Significant  strikes  in  prog- 
ress during  week 2  850 

Number  settled 2  850 

•Preliminary 


INSTALLED  ELECTRICAL 
GENERATING  CAPACITY* 
ACTUAL: 


1938 


1939 


V*Wl 


46,192.000 
KILOWATTS 


47,802,000 
KILOWATTS 


-oWt¥* 


49.S82.0C0 
KILOWATTS 


1941 


V    S3.326.000 
It  ij    KILOWATTS 


(PRELIMINARY) 


SCHEDULED: 


57,153,000 
KILOWATTS 


1943 


..Vta.     60,109,000 
KILOWATTS 


'  Public  and  Private  Plants  In  the  U.  S. 


Nelson  heads  War  Production  Board; 
has  powers  of  "final"  decision 

President  Roosevelt  on  January  16  signed  the  Executive  order  creating  the 
War  Production  Board,  with  a  chairman  to  exercise  powers  of  "final"  decision 
in  general  direction  over  the  war  procurement  and  production  program. 
Earlier  in  the  week  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  announced  that  Donald  Nelson  would  be 
chairman.    Text  of  the  order  follows: 

EXECUTIVE  ORDER 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  and  statutes  of 
the  United  States,  as  President  of  the  United  States  and  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  and  in  order  to  define  further  the  functions  and  duties  of 
the  Office  for  Emergency  Management  with  respect  to  the  state  of  war  declared 
to  exist  by  Joint  Resolutions  of  the  Congress,  approved  December  8,  1941,  and 
December  11,  1941,  respectively,  and  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  most 
effective  prosecution  of  war  procurement  and  production,  it  is  hereby  ordered 
as  follows:  • 

1.  There  is  established  within  the  Office  for  Emergency  Management  of  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  War  Production  Board,  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Board.  The  Board  shall  consist  of  a  Chairman,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Federal  Loan 
Administrator,  the  Director  General  and  the  Associate  Director  General  of  the 
Office  of  Production  Management,  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  and  the 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  supervising  the  defense  aid  program. 

2.  The  Chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board,  with  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  the  members  of  the  Board,  shall: 

a.  Exercise  general  direction  over  the  war  procurement  and  production 
program. 

b.  Determine  the  policies,  plans,  procedures,  and  methods  of  the  several  Fed- 
eral departments,  establishments,  and  agencies  in  respect  to  war  procurement 
and  production,  including  purchasing,  contracting,  specifications,  and  construc- 
tion; and  including  conversion,  requisitioning,  plant  expansion,  and  the  financ- 
ing thereof;  and  issue  such  directives  in  respect  thereto  as  he  may  deem 

(.Continued  on  page  4) 
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Review  of  the  Week 


Last  week  brought  to  America's  war 
effort  the  long  awaited  one-man  control. 
President  Roosevelt  on  January  16  signed 
the  Executive  order  creating  within  the 
Office  for  Emergency  Management  the 
War  Production  Board,  in  which  the 
chairman  will  have  "final"  powers  of  de- 
cision over  Government  policies,  plans, 
procedures,  and  methods  of  procurement 
and  production.  The  Chair,  as  Mr. 
Rcosevelt  had  announced  previously,  is 
occupied  by  Donald  Nelson,  Mr.  Nelson 
is  empowered  to  make  any  changes  in 
OPM  he  deems  necessary,  and  he  stated 
that  any  necessary  changes  would  be 
made. 

Supplying  an  army  of  3,600,000 

The  size  of  the  job  ahead  was  further 
defined  when  Secretary  of  War  Stimson 
announced  plans  to  increase  the  Army  in 
1942  to  3,600,000  men,  with  more  to  come 
in  1943.  The  gigantic  task  of  getting 
munitions  made  for  this  force  was  en- 
trusted directly  to  William  S.  Knudsen, 
who  has  been  Director  General  of  OPM 
since  its  beginning.  The  President  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Knudsen  Director  of  Pro- 
duction for  the  War  Department,  with 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant  General.  He  is 
also  to  be  a  member  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board. 

Earlier  in  the  week  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  took  over  the  duties  of  the 
National  Defense  Mediation  Board,  along 
with  new  powers  for  final  settlement  of 
disputes.  William  H.  Davis,  head  of  the 
old  board,  remained  as  chairman  of  the 
new. 

Auio  rationing  begins  February  2 

As  a  Production  Division  survey 
showed  that  the  automobile  industry  had 
accepted  the  heaviest  part  of  the  anti- 
aircraft gun  program,  with  extensive 
subcontracting,  an  initial  meeting  was 
held  in  Detroit  by  the  management-labor 
group  which  is  to  advise  OPM  on  com- 
plete conversion  of  the  auto  factories  to 
war.  The  ban  on  sales  of  new  cars 
was  extended  until  February  2,  when  a 
rationing  plan   modeled  after  that  for 


tires  will  begin.  Price  Administrator 
Henderson  announced  a  plan  for  dealers 
to  store  130,000  new  passenger  automo- 
biles under  conditions  that  would  give 
the  dealers  compensation,  and  OPM  As- 
sociate Director  General  Hillman  en- 
couraged auto  salesmen  who  lose  their 
jobs  to  register  with  local  public  em- 
ployment offices  for  war  production  jobs. 
Striking  at  profiteering  which  fol- 
lowed rationing  of  new  tires,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson put  ceilings  on  prices  of  re- 
treaded  tires  and  retreadable  carcasses. 

Principles  for  releasing  information 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
War  Information,  through  Chairman 
Archibald  MacLeish,  described  principles 
to  guide  release  of  information  by  the 
Government  during  the  war.  As  director 
of  the  OEM  Office  of  Facts  and  Figures, 
Mr.  MacLeish  announced  the  radio  di- 
vision of  OFF  would  be  the  "central  clear- 
ing agency"  for  governmental  broad- 
casting. 

The  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  tabulated 
3,516,000  volunteers,  as  compared  with 
949.508  last  November  23.  OCD  warned 
that  air  raid  wardens  are  not  permitted 
to  carry  guns. 

A  summary  of  the  week's  price  and 
priority  actions  follows: 

PRIORITIES. — Program  covering  produc- 
tion and  conservation  of  petroleum  products 
was  completed  last  week  with  issuance  of 
Preference  Rating  Order  P-98  and  Conserva- 
tion Order  M-68-c.  The  first  makes  available 
priority  ratings  of  A-l-a  to  A-10  for  deliv- 
eries of  materials  to  be  used  for  specified  pur- 
poses in  the  production,  refining,  transpor- 
tation, and  marketing  of  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products.  Also  covered  are  pro- 
duction, certain  types  of  transportation,  of 
natural  gas. 

Conservation  Order  M-68-c  prohibits  con- 
struction of  new  facilities,  or  improvement  of 
existing  facilities,  including  filling  stations, 
for  marketing  petroleum  products.  Con- 
struction or  improvements  begun  before  Jan- 
uary 14,  1942,  which  will  be  completed  within 
GO  days,  are  exempted. 

Amendments  to  Conservation  Order  M-68 
permit  completion  of  wells  in  process  of  drill- 
ing December  23,  1941;  forbid  drilling  of  new 
wells  unless  there  is  consolidation  of  all 
property  interests  within  40-acre  area  sur- 
rounding drilling  operation. 

Automobiles. — Amendment  No.  2  to  Sup- 
plementary General  Limitation  Order  L-2-f. 
extends  until  February  2,  1942,  the  ban  on 
sales  of  new  automobiles. 

Manufacturing. — General  Preference  E-l-a 
revised,  replaces  Supplementary  Order  No.  1 


to  General  Preference  Order  E-l,  governing 
production  and  distribution  of  machine  tools. 
Included  is  new  master  numerical  preference 
list. 

Preference  Rating  Order  P-40,  assigning 
A-l-g  rating  to  materials  for  manufacture 
of  Industrial  lift  trucks,  extended  until 
March  10,  1942. 

Metals. — Amendment  No.  l  to  General 
Preference  Order  M-18  (chromium)  prohibits 
melting  by  any  person  of  more  than  2  tons 
of  ferrochrome  in  any  one  month,  without 
specific  authorization  of  Priorities  Director. 

Amendment  No.  1  to  General  Preference 
Order  M-43  (tin)  reduces  from  5  to  3  tons, 
deliveries  which  may  be  made  to  regular 
customers  monthly,  without  specific  author- 
ization of  Priorities  Director.  Provides  that 
the  customer  may  not  receive  more  than  5 
tons  per  month  from  all  suppliers. 

Conservation  Order  M-38-c  (lead),  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  lead  in  certain  civilian  man- 
ufacture, and  curtails  amount  to  be  used  in 
others.  By  amendment  to  M-63  (General  Im- 
ports Order),  lead  is  added  to  list  of  mate- 
rials that  may  be  imported  only  by  Metals 
Reserve  Company. 

Amendment  to  Conservation  Order  M-9-c 
(copper)  exempts  health  supplies  from  re- 
strictions. 

Miscellaneous. — General  Preference  Order 
M-62  (sulphite  pulp),  requires  all  sulphite 
pulp  producers  to  contribute  proportionately 
such  pulp  to  regular  customers  of  three  pro- 
ducers whose  plants  are  engaged  in  war  work. 

Jewel  bearings,  and  jewel-bearing  mate- 
rials, to  go  under  complete  allocation  con- 
trol on  March  1,  1942,  by  terms  of  General 
Preference  Order  M-50. 

Manufacturers  supplying  building  mate- 
rials to  defense  housing  projects  must  apply 
for  priority  assistance  under  Production  Re- 
quirements Plan,  by  amendment  to  Pref- 
erence Rating  Order  P-55. 

Hides  and  skins.  South  African  asbestos, 
brought  under  terms  of  General  Imports 
Order  M-63. 

Oils. — Copra;  rapeseed,  cocoanut,  palm  and 
tung  oils  brought  under  terms  of  General 
Imports  Order  M-63. 

All  deliveries  and  uses  of  cashew  nut  shell 
oil  restricted  by  General  Preference  Order 
M-66. 

PRICES. — OPA  set  ceiling  prices  for  "re- 
treadable" tire  carcasses  and  "retreads." 

OPM  and  OPA  jointly  announced  program 
for  Government  bonuses  to  stimulate  pro- 
duction of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  greatly  needed 
for  war  program.  At  same  time  ceiling  price 
for  common  lead  was  raised  from  5.85  cents 
to  6.50  cents  per  pound,  New  York,  and  ceil- 
ing was  spread  over  prices  for  lead  scrap  and 
secondary  lead.  Makers  of  lead  products  and 
pigments  were  asked  to  hold  off  price  In- 
creases until  OPA  had  time  to  complete 
studies  of  their  situations. 

Aluminum  "plant"  scrap  maximum  prices 
were  revised  in  light  of  OPM's  order  requir- 
ing aluminum  scrap  to  be  segregated  by  alloy. 

Copper  price  schedule  (No.  15)  amended  In 
several  respects;  three  ohemical  producers 
obtained  OPA  permission  to  buy  special  cop- 
per scrap  above  ceiling,  for  chemical  use. 

Hide  glxie  stock,  raw  material  for  hide  glue, 
now  in  great  demand,  was  placed  under  maxi- 
mum price  regulation. 

Four  makers  of  mechanical  measuring  In- 
struments rescinded  price  Increases,  while 
major  producer  of  borax  and  boric  acid  sus- 
pended increases  for  thirty  days. 

OPA  announced  machinery  to  eliminate 
"upgrading"  scrap  iron  and  steel.  Inspectors 
will  drop  In.  look  over  shipmenbs,  to  protect 
scrap  consumers. 
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President  appoints  Knudsen 
Director  of  Production 
for  War  Department  and 
a  lieutenant  general 

The  president  announced  January  16 
the  appointment  of  William  S.  Knudsen 
as  Director  of  Production  for  the  War 
Department. 

On  January  19  the  President  was  to 
send  the  name  of  Mr.  Knudsen  to  the 
Senate  for  appointment  as  a  lieutenant 
general  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  Knudsen  will  have  entire  charge  of 
directing  and  expediting  the  gigantic  pro- 
duction involved  in  the  War  Department 
munitions  program,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  production  of  airplanes, 
tanks,  guns,  and  ammunition. 

He  and  his  staff  will  in  addition  visit 
the  great  arsenals  and  munitions  fac- 
tories with  the  object  of  helping  them 
constantly  to  improve  and  speed  up  their 
lines  of  production. 

"A  field  in  which  he  has  no  equal" 

In  announcing  the  appointment,  the 
President  said: 

"Bill  Knudsen  is  one  of  the  great  pro- 
duction men  of  the  world  and  his  ac- 
ceptance of  this  new  post  means  that  he 
can  give  his  entire  time  to  the  direction 
and  expediting  of  production,  a  field  in 
which  he  has  no  equal. 

"The  country  is  already  immeasurably 
Indebted  to  Mr.  Knudsen  and  in  accepting 
this  assignment  at  my  request,  he  is  un- 
dertaking one  of  the  most  important 
tasks  of  the  war. 

"He  will,  of  course,  continue  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  new  War  Production  Board." 

•    *    * 
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Committee  on  War  Information  outlines 
principles  for  Government  release  of  data 


Archibald  MacLeish,  director,  Office  of 
Facts  and  Figures,  released  on  January 
17  the  following  information: 

"The  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
War  Information  has  authorized  me,  as 
chairman,  to  release  the  attached  state- 
ment of  principles  affecting  Government 
issuance  of  information  on  the  produc- 
tion of  war  materiel. 

"The  purpose  of  the  Committee,  rep- 
resenting agencies  of  the  Government 
directly  concerned  with  production  for 
war  needs,  is  to  establish  a  clear-cut, 
uniform  policy  for  Government  depart- 
ments consistent  with  the  policy  already 
established  by  the  Director  of  Censorship 
for  the   guidance  of  press  and  radio." 

COMMITTEE'S  STATEMENT 

Policy  with  regard  to  Government  pub- 
lication of  information  relating  to  the 
letting  of  procurement  contracts  and 
similar  matters: 

In  order  that  the  policy  controlling  Gov- 
ernment publication  of  information  relating 
to  the  letting  of  procurement  contracts  and 
similar  matters  may  be  consistent  with  the 
policy  established  by  the  Director  of  Censor- 
ship for  the  advice  of  press  and  radio,  the 
Committee  on  War  Information  has  adopted 
the  following  statement  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  departments  and  agencies 
represented  on  the  Committee. 

1.  The  policy  considerations  which  should 
control  in  all  cases  of  Government  publica- 
tion of  information  during  the  war  period 
are: 

(a)  Information  helpful  to  the 
enemy  should  not  be  made  public. 

(b)  Information  helpful  to  our  own 
people  should  be  published  when  pub- 
lication is  possible. 

(c)  In  case  of  conflict  between  these 
two  considerations  every  attempt 
should  be  made  to  resolve  the  conflict 
not  by  arbitrary  action  in  either  di- 
rection but  by  employing  forms  of 
publication,  or  kinds  of  publication, 
which  will  provide  information  help- 
ful to  our  own  people  without  pro- 
viding information  helpful  to  our 
enemies. 

Specific  U.  S.  general  information 

2.  The  publication  of  specific  information 
relating  to  procurement  and  production  can 
be  helpful  to  the  enemy  if  the  publication 
informs  of  plans  for  the  manufacture  of 
weapons  and  other  supplies  of  war,  the  loca- 
tion of  plants,  the  types  and  quantities  of 
materials,  the  dates  of  completion  and  similar 
data. 

Publication  of  general  information  of  this 
kind  can,  however,  be  helpful  to  our  own 
people  In  so  far  as  it  supplies  the  basis  for 
independent  criticism  of  the  war  effort,  stim- 
ulates production,  and,  In  general,  infoi-ms 
the  country  about  the  progress  of  the  produc- 
tive effort  the  country  has  been  called  upon 
to  make. 

Furthermore,  publication  of  certain  in- 
formation of  this  kind  is  necessary  to  specific 
sections  of  the  population,  as,  for  example, 
subcontractors,  suppliers  of  labor,  common 
carriers,   public   utilities,    and   others   called 


upon  to  make  specific  preparations  for,  or  to 
provide  specific  services  in  connection  with, 
procurement  and  production  projects. 

3.  Information  with  regard  to  procurement 
and  production  should  therefore  be  provided 
by  Government  departments  and  agencies 
and  bureaus  but  subject  to  the  following 
limitations: 

Open  dispiay  of  awards  taboo 

(a)  There  should  be  no  general  pub- 
lication of  specific  information  as  to 
contract  awards,  site  locations  of  war 
industries  and  military  installations, 
estimated  supplies  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  available,  specific  pro- 
duction schedules  and  detailed  prog- 
ress reports.  The  open  display  of  con- 
tract awards  in  public  offices  should  be 
discontinued. 

(b)  Where  the  construction  of 
plants  and  installations,  and  the  plac- 
ing of  large  contracts  requiring  addi- 
tional labor  forces,  are  of  such  nature 
as  to  become  known  in  the  localities 
where  the  work  is  done,  Information  of 
a  nondetailed  character  may  be  pub- 
lished by  local  newspapers  and  should 
be  released  by  Government  depart- 
ments to  Interested  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  local  use.  Details  as  to  kind, 
quantities,  or  delivery  date  of  arma- 
ments or  munitions  or  Installations 
should  not  be  given.  (The  Director 
of  Censorship  has  advised  press  and 
wire  services  that  Nation-wide  round- 
ups of  such  locally  released  procure- 
ment data  may  give  material  aid  to 
the  enemy,  but  that  local  publication 
of  the  kind  here  described  is  permis- 
sible.) 

Necessary  data 

(c)  Such  information  regarding  the 
letting  of  contracts,  the  construction 
of  factories  and  cantonments  and  the 
like,  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  proper 
functioning  of  suppliers  of  labor,  ma- 
terials, facilities,  and  other  services 
should  be  furnished,  for  their  official 
use,  to  the  appropriate  regional  offices 
of  the  United  States  Employment 
Services,  Army  procurement,  OPM,  and 
other  designated  agencies.  Such  of- 
fices should,  however,  be  cautioned 
against  releases  of  procurement  infor- 
mation to  others  than  those  duly 
identified  as  having  a  bona  fide  interest 
and  when  such  information  is  so  re- 
leased to  responsible  persons  they 
should  be  cautioned  against  its  pub- 
lication. 

(d)  To  provide  essential  public  in- 
formation as  to  the  progress  of  the 
production  effort  as  a  whole,  the  Office 
of  Facts  and  Figures,  working  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics  and  Research  of 
OPM,  the  Division  of  Statistical  Stand- 
ards of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
other  designated  agencies,  which 
should  continue  to  receive  on  a  confi- 
dential basis  all  information  and  data 
regarding  procurement  and  produc- 
tion, will  devise  forms  of  publication 
which,  without  releasing  Information 
of  importance  to  the  enemy,  would 
enable  the  country  as  a  whole  to 
know  from  time  to  time  whether  or 
not  it  had  met  the  requirements  of 
the  production  program;  together  with 
other  forms  of  publication  which  would 
enable  particular  localities,  and  fac- 
tories, etc.,  to  ascertain  whether  they 
had  met  or  failed  to  meet  or  had 
surpassed  their  quotas  of  production. 
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January  20,  1942 


MacLeish  designates  OFF  radio  division 
for  "clearance"  of  Government  broadcasting 


Designation  of  the  radio  division  of 
the  Office  of  Facts  and  Figures,  under 
William  B.  Lewis  as  coordinator,  as  the 
central  clearing  agency  for  governmental 
broadcasting,  was  announced  January  16 
by  Archibald  MacLeish,  director  of  the 
Office  of  Facts  and  Figures. 

The  action  was  taken  by  direction  of 
President  Roosevelt  in  a  letter  from 
Stephen  Early,  Secretary  to  the  President, 
to  Mr.  MacLeish,  under  whose  supervi- 
sion the  letter  directed  that  the  work  be 
done. 

To  "give  guidance" 

According  to  the  White  House  letter, 
Mr.  MacLeish,  through  Coordinator 
Lewis,  was  instructed  "to  give  guidance 
to  Government  departments  and  agen- 
cies and  to  the  radio  industry  as  a  whole 
concerning  inquiries  originating  within 
the  Government  and  received  by  the  Gov- 
ernment from  the  broadcasting  compa- 
nies and  stations  and  to  handle  certain 
Government  programs  on  the  networks 
within  the  United  States." 

The  White  House  letter  continued :  "It 
is  requested  that  you  advise  all  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government, 
especially  those  in  the  offices  of  the  Di- 
rector of  Censorship,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  and  the  Co- 
ordinator of  Information,  as  well  as  the 
national  networks  and  the  National  De- 
fense Committee  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters,  that  this  assign- 
ment has  been  given  to  the  radio  division, 
OFF 

Not  intended  to  conflict 

"It  is  not  intended  that  the  functions 
of  the  radio  division,  OFF,  shall  in  any 
way  conflict  with  the  short  wave  or  for- 
eign broadcasting  work  now  b«ing  carried 
on  by  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  In- 
formation or  by  the  office  of  Mr.  Nelson 
Rockefeller.  It  is  recognized,  however, 
that  certain  programs  arranged  by  the 
radio  division,  OFF,  may,  from  time  to 
time,  be  broadcast  to  the  world  at  large 
and  it  is  suggested  that  the  radio  divi- 
sion, OFF,  on  all  such  occasions,  consult 
with  and  arrange  broadcasts  of  this  na- 
ture in  cooperation  with  the  officials  of 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  office  and  those  in 
Colonel  Donovan's  office  in  order  to 
avoid  conflict  and  possible  overlapping 
of  radio  programs." 

Mr.  Lewis  recently  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  vice  president  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  in  charge  of  pro- 


grams, to  become  assistant  director  of  the 
Office  of  Facts  and  Figures,  in  charge  of 
its  bureau  of  operations,  which  includes 
the  radio  division.  Assisting  him  in  the 
radio  division  is  Douglas  Meservey,  form- 
erly assistant  to  the  vice  president  in 
charge  of  programs  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company. 

Composition  of  OFF 

The  bureau  of  operations  is  one  of  the 
several  bureaus  into  which  the  Office  of  Facts 
and  Figures  is  divided.  The  bureau  of  in- 
telligence is  headed  by  R.  Keith  Kane,  form- 
erly of  the  Department  of  Justice;  the  bureau 
of  production  is  headed  by  Martin  Sommers, 
formerly  an  associate  editor  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post;  and  the  bureau  of  media 
liaison  is  directed  by  Ulric  Bell,  formerly  a 
Washington  representative  of  the  Louisville 
Courier  Journal,  and,  more  recently,  the 
executive  chairman  of  the  Fight  for  Freedom. 

The  staff  of  the  Office  of  Facts  and  Figures 
Includes  a  number  of  distinguished  writers, 
journalists,  and  professional  men. 

The  associate  director  is  Allen  Grover, 
formerly  vice  president  of  Time,  Inc.  The 
deputy  directors,  whose  work  brings  them  into 
direct  contact  with  the  various  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government,  include 
among  others  Morris  Hadley,  New  York  lawyer, 
formerly  a  law  partner  of  Under  Secretary 
Patterson  of  the  War  Department  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  University; 
Christian  Herter,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Massachusetts  and  over- 
seer of  Harvard  University;  Professor  Abra- 
ham Feller  of  the  Yale  University  Law  School; 
and  Capt.  Robert  E.  Kintner,  former  Wash- 
ington columnist. 


*    •    • 

ANY  NECESSARY  CHANGES 
WILL  BE  MADE— NELSON 

The  following  letter  was  sent  January 
14  by  Donald  M.  Nelson  to  William  S. 
Knudsen,  Director  General  of  the  Office 
of  Production  Management,  to  Robert 
P.  Patterson,  Under  Secretary  of  War, 
and  to  James  V.  Forrestal,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy: 

"WE  HAVE  JUST  ONE  JOB  to  do- 
to  make  enough  war  material  to  lick 
Hitler  and  the  Japs,  and  to  do  it  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 

"ANY  ORGANIZATIONAL 
CHANGES  that  have  to  be  made  in 
order  to  do  this  job  will  be  made.  The 
present  organization  must  and  will 
evolve  into  the  most  effective  possible 
instrument  to  do  it. 

"EVERYONE  CONNECTED  with 
production  and  procurement,  in  all 
agencies  of  the  Government,  must 
carry  on  with  the  utmost  devotion 
and  energy." 


War  Production  Board 

(continued  from  Page  1) 

necessary  or  appropriate. 

c.  Perform  the  functions  and  exercise 
the  powers  vested  in  the  Supply  Priorities 
and  Allocations  Board  by  Executive  Or- 
der No.  8875  of  August  28,  1941. 

d.  Supervise  the  Office  of  Production 
Management  in  the  performance  of  its 
responsibilities  and  duties,  and  direct 
such  changes  in  its  organization  as  he 
may  deem  necessary. 

e.  Report  from  time  to  time  to  the 
President  on  the  progress  of  war  pro- 
curement and  production;  and  perform 
such  other  duties  as  the  President  may 
direct. 

3.  Federal  departments,  establish- 
ments, and  agencies  shall  comply  with 
the  policies,  plans,  methods,  and  pro- 
cedures in  respect  to  war  procurement 
and  production  as  determined  by  the 
Chairman;  and  shall  furnish  to  the 
Chairman  such  information  relating  to 
war  procurement  and  production  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  for  the  performance 
of  his  duties. 

Decisions  of  chairman  final 

4.  The  Army  and  Navy  Munitions 
Board  shall  report  to  the  President 
through  the  Chairman  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board. 

5.  The  Chairman  may  exercise  the 
powers,  authority,  and  discretion  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  this  Order  through 
such  officials  or  agencies  and  in  such 
manner  as  he  may  determine;  and  his 
decisions  shall  be  final. 

SPAB  abolished 

6.  The  Chairman  is  further  authorised 
within  the  limits  of  such  funds  as  may 
be  allocated  or  appropriated  to  the  Board 
to  employ  necessary  personnel  and  make 
provision  for  necessary  supplies,  facilities, 
and  services. 

7.  The  Supply  Priorities  and  Alloca- 
tions Board,  established  by  the  Executive 
Order  of  August  28,  1941,  is  hereby  abol- 
ished, and  its  personnel,  records,  and 
property  transferred  to  the  Board.  The 
Executive  Orders  No.  8629  of  January  7, 
1941,  No.  8875  of  August  28,  1941,  No. 
8891  of  September  4,  1941,  No.  8942  of 
November  19,  1941,  No.  9001  of  December 
27,  1941,  and  No.  9023  of  January  14, 
1942  are  hereby  amended  accordingly  and 
any  provisions  of  these  or  other  perti- 
nent Executive  Orders  conflicting  with 
this  Order  are  hereby  superseded. 


January  20,  1942 
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Auto  dealers'  facilities  to  be 
used  for  storing  130,000  new 
cars  under  stock-pile  plan; 
compensation  is  provided 

Facilities  of  new  car  dealers  will  be 
used  to  store  an  estimated  130,000  new 
passenger  automobiles  under  a  "stock 
pile"  plan  announced  January  15  by 
OPA  Administrator  Henderson. 

Cars  subject  to  the  plan  are  those 
shipped  by  manufacturers  after  January 
15  in  fulfillment  of  the  January  produc- 
tion quota,  of  204,000  units  set  by  the 
Office  of  Production  Management. 

New  cars  may  be  stored  a  year 

To  compensate  dealers  who  accept  cars 
for  stock  piling  the  plan  allows  the  addi- 
tion of  a  charge  for  storage,  insurance, 
and  other  expenses  to  the  retail  price 
when  the  car  is  finally  sold  to  an  "eligi- 
ble" user  under  the  rationing  plan  now 
being  developed  by  OPA. 

In  all  probability,  new  cars  stored  un- 
der the  stoCk-pile  plan  will  not  be  released 
for  sale  for  at  least  a  year.  When  re- 
leased, they  will  be  rationed  to  persons 
certified  as  "eligible"  by  the  rationing 
authorities. 

The  "stock  pile"  program  was  disclosed 
in  telegrams  sent  out  January  15  by 
OPM  to  automobile  manufacturers  giv- 
ing a  set  of  conditions  that  must  be  ob- 
served as  to  shipments  of  passenger  cars 
to  dealers  on  and  after  January  15.  Be- 
fore making  shipment  of  a  new  car, 
according  to  the  telegram,  the  manu- 
facturer first  will  obtain  assurance: 

1.  That  the  dealer  will  not  sell  the 
car  unless  specific  permission  is  given 
by  OPA.  Such  permission,  the  tele- 
gram states,  "will  be  granted  by  OPA 
when  it  is  deemed  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  do  so,  but  probably  not  earlier 
than  January,  1943." 

2.  The  dealer  will  make  available  to 
OPA  at  any  time  the  tires  and  tubes 
on  the  stored  car,  "provided  that  the 
dealer  will  be  compensated  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  wholesale  price." 

3.  That  the  dealer  will  not  sell  the 
stored  car,  when  proper  permission  is 
given,  at  a  price  higher  than  the  total 
of  the  following: 

(a)  Manufacturer's  list  price;  (b) 
Federal  excise  tax;  (c)  transporta- 
tion allowance  at  carload  rail  freight 
rate  from  factory   to   dealer;    (d)    a 


for  February  2; 

administer  plan; 
liminary  report  classifies  "eligibles* 


tire  boards 
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Preliminary  and  tentative  details  of 
the  program  for  rationing  new  passenger 
automobiles,  now  "frozen"  as  to  sales 
and  deliveries,  were  announced  January 
14  by  OPA  Administrator  Henderson. 

The  program  is  made  necessary  by  the 
impending  cessation  of  automobile  pro- 
duction required  to  permit  conversion  of 
plants  to  the  manufacture  of  armaments 
and  to  free  materials,  particularly  metals 
and  rubber,  for  military  uses.  Sale  of 
new  passenger  cars  has  been  prohibited 
since  January  1  under  an  order  issued 
by  the  Priorities  Division  of  OPM.  On 
January  15  this  order  was  extended  to 
February  2,  on  which  date  the  rationing 
plan  will  go  into  effect.  Final  details 
of  the  plan  will  be  made  public  before 
that  date. 

Preliminary  details 

In  announcing  preliminary  details  of 
the  passenger  car  rationing  program,  Mr. 
Henderson  made  the  following  points: 

1.  The  rationing  plan  will  be  modeled 
after  that  developed  recently  for  ration- 
ing of  new  tires  and  will  be  carried  out 
through  the  same  local  boards  now  set 
up  in  every  county  of  the  country. 

2.  A  list  of  eligible  buyers  will  be  es- 
tablished including  (a)  physicians,  sur- 
geons, visiting  nurses,  or  farm  veterina- 
rians; (b)  persons  engaged  in  fire  fight- 
ing, crime  prevention  or  detection,  en- 
forcement of  laws  relating  to  the  pro- 
tection of  public  health  and  safety,  and 
the  transportation  of  mail;  (c)  persons 
who  had  purchased  as  of  January  2  new 


cars  then  in  dealers'  hands  but  who  had 
not  been  able  to  get  delivery  on  that 
date. 

Certificates  necessary 

3.  Such  buyers,  including  Government 
agencies  needing  cars  for  the  purposes 
listed,  will  have  to  secure  certificates 
from  local  rationing  boards  permitting 
them  to  make  purchases.  It  is  hoped 
that  Government  agencies  falling  within 
the  eligible  classes  will  anticipate  their 
new  car  needs  for  some  months  hence, 
thus  tending  to  move  the  vehicles  out  of 
dealers'  hands  quickly.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  rationing  boards  will  probably 
be  instructed  to  give  consideration  to  fu- 
ture as  well  as  present  needs  of  such  gov- 
ernmental agencies  in  issuing  certificates. 

4.  In  addition,  there  will  be  certain 
"exempt"  categories  of  purchasers  who 
will  not  have  to  secure  certificates  in  or- 
der to  buy  new  automobiles  but  who  will 
be  required  to  supply  information  as  to 
the  use  of  the  vehicle.  These  will  in- 
clude: automobile  dealers  buying  new 
cars  for  resale;  the  following  Federal 
Government  agencies — Tne  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation,  the  Army  and 
Navy,  the  Maritime  Commission,  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Civilian 
Aeronautic  Authority,  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  for  Aeronautics,  and 
the  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  De- 
velopment; purchasers  for  foreign  gov- 
ernments under  the  Lend-Lease  Act;  and 
holders  of  certain  high  priority  ratings. 


further  allowance  of  5  percent  of  the 
total  of  the  list  price  and  the  trans- 
portation allowance,  or  $75,  whichever 
is  lower,  for  handling  and  delivery. 

Certain  price  additions  permitted 

4.  When  sale  of  the  stored  car  Is 
permitted,  the  dealer  may  add  to  the 
price  thus  determined  a  further 
amount  equal  to  1  percent  of  the  list 
price,  or  $15,  whichever  is  lower,  for 
each  month  after  February  1,  1942, 
that  the  car  has  been  stored.  This  is 
to  compensate  dealers  for  storage,  in- 
surance, financing  and  other  expenses. 


AUTO  SALES  BAN  FORMALLY 
EXTENDED  TO  FEBRUARY  2 

Orders  formally  extending  until  Feb- 
ruary 2  the  ban  on  sales  of  new  passen- 
ger automobiles,  light,  medium  and 
heavy  trucks,  and  truck  trailers  were  is- 
sued January  15  by  J.  S.  Knowlson,  act- 
ing director  of  priorities. 

The  present  ban,  which  was  put  into 
effect  January  1,  would  have  expired 
January  15.  Announcement  that  ex- 
tensions would  be  ordered  was  made 
earlier. 
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Emergency  ceilings  set  on  "retreadable" 
tires  and  "retreads"  to  stop  exploitation; 
ceiling  on  used  tires  pending 


Striking  directly  at  widespread  profit- 
eering in  second-hand  tires.  Price  Ad- 
ministrator Leon  Henderson  announced 
January  12  an  emergency  schedule  of 
maximum  prices  for  "retreadable"  tire 
carcasses  and  "retreads"  and  said  he 
would  impose  a  price  ceiling  over  used 
tires  in  the  very  near  future. 

Many  vehicles  affected 

The  January  12  schedule,  which  went 
in  effect  January  19,  1942,  establishes 
the  maximum  prices  that  may  be  charged 
for  retreadable  and  retreaded  or  recapped 
rubber  tires  for  passenger  cars,  trucks, 
busses,  agricultural  implements,  indus- 
trial machines,  motorcycles,  and  other 
vehicles  of  common  use. 

The  ceiling  over  used-tire  prices,  ex- 
pected in  a  few  days,  will  take  the  form 
of  an  amendment  to  the  OPA  schedule 
of  maximum  prices  over  new  tires,  which 
was  announced  on  December  30.  With 
the  issuance  of  this  amendment,  Admin- 
istrator Henderson  will  have  established 
maximum  prices  over  tires  at  every  stage 
of  condition  and  use. 

To  protect  public  from  exploitation 

"The  public  must  be  protected  from  ex- 
ploitation," Mr.  Henderson  stated. 
"Your  Government  has  been  compelled 
to  suspend  sales  of  tires  to  ordinary 
civilian  users  in  order  that  our  armed 
forces  may  have  adequate  supplies.  Ex- 
cepting for  doctors,  nurses,  and  public 
services  essential  to  the  general  health 
and  safety,  civilians  will  have  to  equip 
their  cars  and  trucks  with  used  or  re- 
treaded  tires.  Profiteering  in  these  tires 
already  has  reached  serious  proportions, 
a  condition  that  cannot  and  will  not  be 
allowed  to  continue.  Your  Government 
cannot  permit  price  to  determine  who  can 
afford  and  who  cannot  afford  to  buy 
second-hand  tires  in  this  time  of  war." 

Bases  for  ceilings 

Sets  of  ceiling  prices  in  the  January 
12  schedule  are  given  for  the  various  sizes 
of  used  tire  carcasses  in  such  condition 
as  to  warrant  retreading,  for  the  actual 
retreading  or  recapping,  and  for  re- 
treaded  or  recapped  tires.  Specific  top 
prices  are  set  according  to  the  market 
price  of  "camelback"  used  (the  uncured 
rubber  compound  which  is  applied  to 
worn  tires  to  make  the  new  tread)  and 
the  depth  of  the  new  tread.    Maximum 


prices  for  retreaded  or  recapped  tires  are 
arrived  at  by  adding  together  the  maxi- 
mum price  of  the  carcass  used  and  the 
applicable  maximum  price  for  the  actual 
retreading  or  recapping. 

Top  prices  for  popular  sizes 

Following  are  the  top  prices  in  the 
January  12  schedule  as  applied  to  the 
more  popular  sizes  of  passenger  car, 
truck,  and  tractor  tires,  using  for  pur- 
poses of  illustration  (1)  the  most  expen- 
sive grade  of  camelback  and  the  deepest 
tread  depth  and  (2)  the  second  most 
expensive  grade  of  camelback  and  next 
the  deepest  tread  depth. 

PASSENGER  CARS 

[Maximum  prices] 


Eize 

Basic 

tire 

carcass 

Retreading,  full 

capping,  or  top 

capping 

Retreaded  or 
recapped  tire 

1 

2 

1 

2 

6.00-16 

6.25-10 

6.50-10 

7.  00-16 
6.25-17 
6.50-17 

$1.60 
1.60 
1.50 
1.50 
1.60 
1.50 

$7.50 
8.25 
8.70 

10.35 
6.65 
7.10 

$6.45 
7.10 
7.60 
8.05 
5.55 
6.05 

$9.00 
9.75 
10.20 
11.86 
8.05 
8.60 

$7. 95 
8.60 
9.00 

10.45 
7.05 
7.65 

TRUCKS 

[Maximum  prices] 


Size 


6. 00-20  (30-5)  (8- 

piy>— 

6.  00-20  (30-5)  (8- 

piy) 

6.  50-20  (32-6)  (8- 

piy) 

6.50-20(6-ply)_.. 

7.  50-20  (34-7)  (10- 
ply) • 

7.  60-24  (38-7)..... 

8.25-20 

9.00-20(30-8) 

12.00-20    (11.25- 

20) 

12.00-24     (11.25- 

24) 

9.00-36(11-36) 

(Tractor) 


Basic 

tire 

carcass 


$4.20 

0.00 

6.00 
4.50 

9.00 
7.20 
10.80 
12.00 

16.80 

16.80 

9.90 


Retreading  or 
full  capping 


$7.00 

8.86 

12.45 
10.00 

10.20 
17.  15 
21.85 
26.35 

43.95 

47.46 

34.60 


$0.75 

7.80 

10.95 
8.  SO 

14.25 
15.  05 
19.  15 
23.15 

38.60 

41.76 


Top  capping 


$6.50 

7.50 

10.55 
8.50 

13.80 
14.00 
18.  55 
22.35 

37.35 

40.30 


$5.70 

6.65 

9.30 
7.45 

12.10 
12.85 
10.  30 
19.70 

32.85 

35.40 


Note.— To  obtain  the  maximum  price  for  retreaded  nr 
recapped  tires  listed  under  "Trucks"  above,  add  to  the 
carcass  price  the  price  of  the  applicable  retreading  or 
recapping  job. 

There  are  various  other  categories  of 
camelback  and  tread  depths  for  which 
the  schedule  lists  maximum  prices. 

A  "basic  tire  carcass,"  according  to  the 
schedule,  means  a  used  rubber  tire  retaining 
a  maximum  of  "6;ds  of  an  inch  of  the  original 
tread,  when  measured  at  the  shallowest  point 
of  the  center  circumference. 


"Retreading"  Is  defined  as  the  process  of 
reconditioning  a  tire  where  all  of  the  original 
tread  rubber  is  removed  from  the  worn  tire 
down  to  the  fabric  and  new  rubber  applied 
to  the  tread  surface  and  side  walls.  "Top 
capping,"  the  schedule  states,  means  the  ap- 
plication of  new  rubber  to  the  tread  surface 
only,  after  buffing  off  the  old  tread,  while  a 
"full  cap"  involves  the  application  of  new 
rubber  to  the  tread  surface  and  shoulders  as 
well. 

Each  retreaded  or  recapped  tire  sold 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  to 
the  purchaser  reciting  whether  the  tire 
has  been  retreaded,  top  capped,  or  full 
capped;  the  market  price  of  camelback 
used;  and  the  depth  of  the  nonskid  tread 
at  the  center  of  the  tire  after  completion 
of  retreading  or  recapping. 

Fifth  step  affecting  tires 

This  is  the  fifth  step  affecting  tires 
that  the  Government  has  taken  since  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  the  Pacific  threatened 
to  halt  imports  of  crude  rubber  from  the 
Far  East.  Restrictions  on  the  processing 
of  crude  rubber  were  imposed  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Production  Management  on  De- 
cember 11  and  at  the  same  time  all  sales 
of  new  tires  for  civilian  use  were  halted 
temporarily.  These  actions  were  followed 
by  OPA's  tire  rationing  program  that 
limited  new-tire  sales  to  civilians  to  uses 
directly  connected  with  public  health 
and  safety.  The  fourth  step  was  the 
issuance  on  December  30  of  a  schedule 
of  maximum  prices  at  retail  over  all  new 
tires. 

Must  post  lists  after  January  19 

Under  provisions  of  the  January  12 
schedule,  on  and  after  8  a.  m.  on  January 
19,  1942,  all  sellers  of  retreaded  or  re- 
capped tires,  including  establishments 
engaged  in  retreading  or  recapping,  are 
required  to  post  prominently  in  their 
shops  or  stores  a  list  of  maximum  prices 
as  determined  by  the  emergency  sched- 
ule. A  copy  of  the  OPA  printed  price 
list  contained  in  the  schedule  may  be 
used  for  this  purpose,  or  the  seller  may 
draw  up  his  own  list,  using  the  OPA 
maximum  prices  for  such  sizes  of  tires 
as  he  may  handle  or  such  types  of  re- 
treading or  recapping  operations  as  he 
may  perform. 

Collection  of  special  charges 

In  order  to  protect  buyers,  the  schedule 
forbids  the  addition  to  the  maximum 
prices  of  any  charges  not  already  in  ef- 
fect. If,  on  January  9,  1942,  any  seller 
made  special  charges  for  extending 
credit,  or  for  demounting  or  mounting  of 
tires,  and  wishes  to  continue  such  charges 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  schedule, 
he  must  post  publicly  on  or  before  8  a.  in. 
January  19,  1942,  a  sworn  statement  list- 
ing such  charges.  Unless  the  list  of 
charges  is  posted  along  with  the  actual 
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maximum  price  list,  no  special  charges 
may  be  collected. 

Complete  records  of  all  sales  of  basic 
tire  carcasses,  and  of  retreaded  or  re- 
capped tires,  as  well  as  of  retreading  and 
recapping  work  done  must  be  kept  by 
sellers  for  inspection  by  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration.  These  records 
must  include  the  date  of  sale,  name  and 
address  of  purchaser,  price  per  unit,  mar- 
ket price  of  camelback  used,  and  depth 
of  nonskid  tread  at  center  of  the  tire. 

•    •    * 

TIRE  RATIONING- 
FURTHER  INTERPRETATIONS 

The  following  additional  interpreta- 
tions of  the  tire  rationing  regulations 
were  issued  January  12  by  OPA  Adminis- 
trator Henderson. 

Q.  A  certificate  holder  purchases  a  new 
tire  which  blows  out  or  is  otherwise  de- 
stroyed. Does  the  purchaser  need  a  new 
certificate  to  obtain  a  tire  to  replace  the  tire 
so  destroyed? 

A.  Yes. 

Rationing  applies  to  Territories 

Q.  Is  a  tire,  for  which  the  local  board  issues 
a  certificate  in  the  manner  described  in  the 
preceding  question,  taken  from  the  local 
quota? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  a  bus  operator  in  Puerto  Rico  subject 
to  the  tire  rationing  order? 

A.  Yes.  Tire  rationing  applies  to  the  Ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States. 

Q.  May  a  retail  auto  sales  agency  put  its 
own  new  tires  on  used  cars  to  be  sold  to  the 
public? 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  are  the  general  provisions  relat- 
ing to  obsolete  tires  and  tubes? 

A.  Certificates  for  the  purchase  of  obsolete 
types  of  tires  and  tubes  may  be  Issued  by  the 
local  board  without  regard  to  quotas,  pro- 
vided the  applicant  establishes  his  need  for 
such  types  and  agrees  to  trade  in  tires  to  be 
replaced. 

Regulations  governing  spares 

Q.  An  eligible  vehicle  has  four  serviceable 
tires  and  a  spare  which  is  not  serviceable. 
May  the  local  board,  subject  to  its  quota,  is- 
sue a  certificate  to  enable  the  operator  of  such 
vehicle  to  obtain  one  serviceable  spare? 

A.  Yes.  But  the  local  board  has  discretion 
to  require  the  applicant  to  obtain  a  retread  or 
used  tire  for  this  purpose. 

Q.  May  tires  be  obtained  for  trucks  of  a 
warehouse  Jobber  used  to  distribute  semi- 
finished steel  from  the  Jobbers  warehouses  to 
steel  processors? 

A.  Yes,  if  the  trucks  are  used  exclusively 
for  this  or  other  authorized  purposes. 

Q.  Is  a  car  operated  by  a  volunteer  Red 
Cross  worker  an  eligible  vehicle? 

A.  No. 

Q.  May  a  manufacturer  of  new  tires,  tubes, 
or  casings  sell  to  the  manufacturer  of  new 
vehicles  tires,  tubes,  or  casings  to  be  used  as 
part  of  the  original  equipment  of  such 
vehicles? 

A.  Yes,  with  the  approval  of  the  Office  of 
Production  Management. 

Q.  May  a  certificate  holder  lease  from  a 
manufacturer  new  rubber  tires,  casings,  or 
tubes  of  the  number  and  size  specified  in  the 
certificate? 

A.  Yes.  provided  the  lease  is  made  pursu- 
ant to  an  agreement  or  renewal  of  an  agree- 
ment in  effect  on  December  11,  1941. 


Half  of  scheduled  synthetic  rubber 
capacity  may  operate  early  in  1943; 
pooling  of  patents,  resources  urged 


Pooling  of  patents,  resources,  experi- 
ence and  technical  skills  by  the  rubber, 
chemical  and  petroleum  industries 
should  make  possible  successful  attain- 
ment of  the  Nation's  400,000-ton-a-year 
synthetic  rubber  program,  Dr.  E.  R. 
Weidlein,  chief  of  the  OPM  chemicals 
branch,  said  January  14. 

Many  technical  difficulties  have  been 
avoided  by  the  pooling  of  patents  and 
technical  information,  Doctor  Weidlein 
said.  The  best  example  of  this  is  the 
fact  that  the  production  program  agreed 
upon  and  now  underway  will  avoid  the 
use  of  chlorine.  Chlorine  is  widely  used 
in  war  production  and  present  demands 
are  more  than  supply. 

Raw  materials  in  sight  for  200,000 

Enough  raw  materials  are  now  in  sight 
for  half  the  proposed  program.  They 
will  be  provided  largely  by  the  chemical 
industry.  Basic  ingredients  for  the 
"Buna  S"  type  synthetic  rubber  adopted 
as  a  standard  are  butadiene  and  styrene. 
Butadiene  is  produced  from  petroleum, 
natural  gas,  alcohol  or  acetylene.  Sty- 
rene is  a  byproduct  of  the  coke  indus- 
try, coming  from  benzol.  Some  twenty 
other  chemicals  are  needed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  synthetic  rubber,  but  the  quan- 
tities used  are  small  and  present  no  large 
production  problems. 

If  high  priority  ratings  are  assigned 
for  the  necessary  quantities  of  noncor- 
rosive  steel  for  equipment,  the  first  200,- 
000  annual  tons  of  synthetic  rubber  will 
be  in  production  by  January  1,  1943,  ac- 
cording to  Doctor  Weidlein. 

Petroleum  industry  studies  supply 

The  problem  of  raw  materials  for  the 
next  200,000  tons  has  been  discussed  with 
the  petroleum  industry,  which  is  study- 
ing the  matter.  The  necessary  buta- 
diene can  be  produced  as  a  byproduct 
in  the  100-octane  gasoline  plants  now  be- 
ing constructed  to  provide  aviation  gaso- 
line. The  butadiene  can  be  extracted. 
Doctor  Weidlein  said,  without  cutting 
down  the  amount  of  aviation  gasoline 
produced  and  without  restricting  the 
output  of  other  petroleum  products. 

If  this  production  is  in  sight  by  July  of 
this  year,  the  second  200,000  tons  of  syn- 
thetic rubber  can  be  ready  to  go  into 
production  by  mid- 1943,  he  said. 


Continued  experimentation  will  go  on 
during  production  and  it  is  expected  im- 
provements in  synthetic  rubber  will  be 
made  from  time  to  time.  Present  out- 
look is  for  a  product  that  is  95  percent 
as  efficient  as  crude  rubber-  for  automo- 
bile tires  and  superior  to  crude  for  some 
other  uses. 

•    *    • 

Synthesis  can't  relieve 
tire  limits  any  time 
soon,  Henderson  warns 

Relaxation  of  tire  rationing  at  the  pres- 
ent time  because  production  of  synthetic 
rubber  is  being  expanded  would  be 
"dangerous  and  foolhardy,"  Price  Admin- 
istrator  Henderson  stated  January   15. 

"Press  comment,  based  upon  the  re- 
cently announced  plan  for  Government- 
financed  construction  of  synthetic  rubber 
plants,  has  given  rise  to  false  hopes 
that  we  are  now  able  to  relax  the  tire 
rationing  program  immediately,"  Mr. 
Henderson  said.  "Such  a  course  would 
be  dangerous  and  foolhardy. 

Arms  may  take  every  pound 

"It  will  be  at  least  18  months,  and  pos- 
sibly longer,  before  any  substantial 
quantity  of  synthetic  rubber  becomes 
available.  According  to  reports  today 
from  the  Par  East,  rubber  plantations 
are  being  laid  waste  and  processing 
plants  destroyed  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  Japanese  hands.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  entirely  possible  that 
every  pound  of  synthetic  rubber  that  can 
be  produced  in  the  future  may  be  needed 
for  direct  military  use. 

"All  of  the  services  essential  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  public — the  doc- 
tors, the  nurses,  the  police  and  file  fight- 
ing forces,  buses,  food  distributing  trucks 
and  others — can  only  be  assured  of  their 
tire  requirements  if  the  rest  of  us  go 
without  or  depend  upon  used  or  retreaded 
tires  for  our  cars. 

"Your  Government  cannot  take  the 
risk — and  I  am  sure  no  American  wants 
it  to  take  the  risk — that  our  vital  pub- 
lic services  will  be  unable  to  function 
swiftly  and  effectively  for  want  of  tires. 
And  we  certainly  would  be  taking  this 
risk  if  we  were  to  use  the  indefinite  fu- 
ture as  a  yardstick." 
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Program  to  step  up  production  of  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc  to  meet  urgent  wartime 
needs  announced  jointly  by  OPM,  OPA 


Major  details  of  the  two-point  Gov- 
ernment sponsored  program  to  meet  ur- 
'  gent  wartime  demands  for  greatly  in- 
creased domestic  mine  production  of 
copper,  lead,  and  zinc  over  the  next  2  55 
years  were  announced  jointly  January  13 
by  the  Office  of  Production  Management 
and  the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 
Participation  by  Metals  Reserve  Co.  in 
the  program  was  announced  January  12 
by  Jesse  Jones,  Federal  Loan  Adminis- 
trator. 

Increased  output  imperative 

Expansion  of  the  armament  program 
following  entry  of  the  United  States  into 
the  war  has  made  it  imperative  that  un- 
usual steps  be  taken  to  increase  further 
the  output  of  these  metals  because  of 
their  prime  importance  in  the  production 
of  armaments. 

The  new  program  is  expected  to  in- 
crease the  rate  of  production  for  lead  and 
zinc  by  at  least  30  percent  over  the 
current  rate  by  the  end  of  1942.  The 
gain  in  copper  output  should  be  sub- 
stantial, although  smaller  than  that  ex- 
pected in  lead  and  zinc.  Rocky  Mountain 
area  production  of  lead  is  expected  to 
show  the  greatest  gain.  The  program 
will  enable  high-cost  copper  producers  in 
Arizona  to  increase  output.  Gains  in 
copper  will  also  be  made  in  other  areas. 
Substantial  increases  in  zinc  production 
should  come  from  nearly  all  producing 
districts  in  the  United  States. 

What  the  program  involves 

The  program  involves: 

1.  Payments  by  Metal  Reserve  Co.  (sub- 
sidiary of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration) of  premium  prices,  substantially 
higher  than  the  ceiling  prices,  for  any  pro- 
duction of  these  metals  in  excess  of  quotas. 
These  premium  prices  will  be  17  cents  per 
pound  for  copper,  11  cents  for  zinc,  and  9>4 
cents  for  lead;  and  maintenance  of  these 
prices  for  over-quota  production  will  be 
assured  for  a  period  of  two  and  a  half  years, 
beginning  February  1,  1942. 

2.  An  increase  from  5.85  cents  to  6.50  cents 
a  pound,  New  York,  in  the  celling  price  for 
lead.  There  is  no  change  in  the  ceiling  price 
of  8 '4  cents  per  pound,  East  St.  Louis,  for 
zinc,  or  in  the  12  cents  per  pound  celling 
price  for  copper.  Price  schedules  will  be 
issued  by  OPA  establishing  a  maximum  base 
price  of  6.50  cents  on  primary  lead  and  also 
establishing  ceiling  prices  for  secondary  lead, 
bearing  the  proper  relation  to  the  6.50-cent 
price  for  primary  lead. 

In  general,  the  quotas  assigned  to 
companies  now  already  producing  any 
of  these  metals  will  be  based  on  their 


output  in  1941.  Production  in  excess  of 
these  quotas  and  production  from  com- 
panies not  now  operating  will  for  the 
most  part  be  eligible  for  the  premium 
prices,  and  will,  in  general,  represent 
higher  cost  metals  which  would  other- 
wise not  be  produced.  Thus,  the  pre- 
mium price  arrangement  continues  the 
principle  of  differential  prices  for  low 
and  high-co'st  production  heretofore 
followed  by  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration. 

Other  conditions 

Owing  to  marked  differences  between 
companies  with  respect  to  conditions  of 
production  and  recent  rates  of  increase 
in  output,  some  companies  will  be  as- 
signed higher  quotas  specially  fixed  on 
the  basis  of  outputs  which  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  at  the  ceiling  price  of 
12  cents  for  copper,  8y4  cents  for  zinc, 
and  6'/2  cents  for  lead.  Such  special 
quotas  will  contribute  both  to  equality 
of  treatment  as  between  companies  and 
to  maximum  production.  Companies 
that  are  to  have  such  special  quotas  will 
be  notified  by  telegram  before  February 
1,  1942.  In  general,  all  other  companies 
or  producers  that  produced  in  1941  will 
have  quotas  equal  to  their  average 
monthly  production  in  1941  or  that  part 
of  1941  during  which  the  company  was 
producing.  The  entire  output  of  pro- 
ducers that  did  not  produce  in  excess  of 
certain  small  minimum  amounts,  to  be 
announced  hereafter,  will,  however,  be 
regarded  as  "premium  output." 

The  entire  production  of  any  company 
which  did  not  produce  any  copper,  zinc, 
or  lead  in  1941  will  be  regarded  as  "pre- 
mium output"  except  in  few  exceptional 
cases  where  special  quotas  will  be 
established. 

In  the  case  of  any  transfer  of  owner- 
ship or  leasehold  rights  of  a  mine  sub- 
sequent to  December  31,  1941,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  review  the  quotas  of  both 
buyer  and  seller. 

The  Metals  Reserve  Co.  may  purchase 
ores,  concentrates,  or  metals.  Whatever 
the  form  of  the  purchases,  the  Intent  will 
be  that  the  producer  (and  not  the  custom 
mill  or  smelter)  shall  receive  on  his  over- 
quota  production  the  entire  benefit  of 
the  premium  prices. 

Terms  of  settlement 

In  the  event  that  the  emergency  ter- 
minates before  the  end  of  the  21/2-year 


period,  the  Metals  Reserve  Co.  will  have 
the  right  to  discontinue  purchases  by 
making  an  equitable  settlement  with  pro- 
ducers. The  terms  of  such  settlement 
and  other  details  of  the  program  will  be 
announced  as  soon  as  the  necessary  ad- 
ministrative procedure  has  been  ar- 
ranged. 

All  the  over-quota  output  acquired  by 
the  Metals  Reserve  Co.  will  be  used  for, 
or  by,  the  Government  or  will  be  sold, 
subject  to  Government  allocation,  at  the 
regular  OPA  ceiling  prices.  All  quota 
production  must,  of  course,  be  sold  by 
producers  at  or  below  OPA  ceiling  prices. 
Hence,  the  premium  price  program  to 
stimulate  additional  production  will  not 
lead  to  higher  prices  to  the  consumer. 

Why  lead  ceiling  was  raised 

The  ceiling  price  on  lead  was  raised, 
Mr.  Henderson  said,  because  of  special 
conditions  prevailing  in  that  industry. 
In  the  first  place,  imports  of  lead  from 
Australia,  Burma,  and  Canada  are  likely 
to  be  curtailed. 

Secondly,  there  are  more  than  1,200 
small  lead  producers  in  this  country. 
Data  received  recently  by  OPA  indicate 
that  many  of  these  small  producers  and 
some  of  the  medium-sized  ones  have 
been  operating  at  the  break-even  point 
or  at  a  loss.  OPA  is  raising  the  price  of 
lead  in  order  to  provide  assurance  that 
the  bulk  of  the  producers  in  this  indus- 
try will  be  put  in  a  position  not  only  to 
maintain  present  output  but  to  carry  on 
the  development  work  necessary  to  ex- 
pand production  of  lead. 

Copper  situation  differs  from  lead 

"In  such  circumstances,"  Mr.  Hender- 
son added,  "it  is  necessary  to  provide  a 
somewhat  higher  basic  price  and  to  offer 
a  material  premium  in  order  to  obtain 
large  increases  in  output  generally 
throughout  the  lead-mining  industry. 
The  entire  program  is  in  keeping  with 
OPA's  policy  of  taking  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  insure  added  supplies  of  basic 
metals." 

Mr.  Henderson  added  further  that  th  t 
considerations  which  led  to  an  increa,'  1 
in  the  ceiling  price  of  lead  are  not  pres- 
ent as  regards  copper.  The  present  ceil- 
ing price  of  12  cents  is  adequate  for  cop- 
per with  more  than  90  percent  of  current 
output  being  sold  profitably  at  this  fig- 
ure. Special  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  insure  continuance  of  current 
copper  output  that  cannot  be  profitably 
produced  at  12  cents,  notably  in  the  case 
of  high-cost  Michigan  and  «  few  other 
mines.  Inauguration  of  the  premium 
payments  for  over-quota  copper  will  not, 
of  course,  disturb  these  special  arrange- 
ments. 
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Ceilings  on  scrap  and  secondary 
lead  in  general  are  close 
to  recent  market  prices 

Ceiling  prices  for  lead  scrap  and  sec- 
ondary lead  tied  In  directly  to  the  new 
base  maximum  price  of  6.50  cents  a 
pound  for  common  primary  lead  were 
announced  January  13  by  OPA  Admin- 
istrator Henderson. 

The  scrap  schedule,  issued  concurrently 
with  the  formal  ceiling  over  primary 
lead,  covers  lead  scrap  materials;  sec- 
ondary lead,  including  calking  lead;  bat- 
tery lead  scrap;  and  primary  and  sec- 
ondary antimonial  lead. 

In  general,  the  price  levels  set  in  the 
scrap  schedule  closely  approximate  mar- 
ket prices  that  have  prevailed  for  the 
past  few  months,  which  in  some  cases 
were  above  the  prices  for  primary  lead. 
OPA  had  intended  to  restore  scrap  prices 
to  a  normal  relationship  with  primary 
prices  by  imposing  a  ceiling  below  the 
current  market.  However,  since  the 
price  of  primary  lead  has  been  advanced 
to  stimulate  production  for  the  enlarged 
war  program  a  general  reduction  in  scrap 
prices  is  no  longer  necessary. 

One-fourth  comes  from  scrap 

Lead  scrap  Is  obtained  principally  in 
the  form  of  worn-out  automobile  storage 
batteries  and  discarded  lead-covered 
telephone  and  power  cable,  lead  pipe, 
and  lead  sheets.  About  a  quarter  of  all 
the  lead  consumed  in  the  United  States 
this  year  will  come  from  scrap. 

The  maximum  prices  are  all  f.  o.  b., 
point  of  shipment.  Ceiling  prices  on 
lead  scrap  materials,  secondary  lead,  and 
antimonial  lead  apply  to  all  persons,  but 
the  maximum  prices  on  battery  lead 
scrap  apply  only  to  brokers,  smelters,  and 
battery  manufacturers. 

Most  of  the  ceiling  prices  in  the  sched- 
ule are  established  at  discounts  or  pre- 
miums from  a  list  of  so-called  base 
prices  named  for  a  large  number  of  lo- 
calities throughout  the  United  States. 
These  "base  prices"  in  most  cases  are 
equivalent  to  the  delivery  price  of  com- 
mon primary  lead  In  carload  lots  in  each 
locality. 

*    •    • 

ARMY  SUBSTITUTES 

In  its  campaign  to  conserve  materials 
that,  because  of  limited  supplies,  have 
been  classified  as  "critical"  and  "strate- 
gic," the  Army  Quartermaster  Corps  in 
the  last  6  months  has  introduced  substi- 
tutes for  800  articles  previously  used,  the 
War  Department  announced  recently. 


Common  primary  lead  placed  under  ceiling; 
increased  production  vital  to  war  effort 


A  base  maximum  price  of  6.50  cents 
a  pound,  f.  o.  b.,  New  York,  was  estab- 
lished for  common  primary  lead  in  a 
formal  ceiling  schedule  issued  January 
13  by  OPA  Administrator  Henderson. 

The  new  schedule  covers  all  buyers  and 
sellers  of  primary  lead  producers,  dis- 
tributors, jobbers,  dealers,  and  plumbing 
supply  houses. 

To  stimulate  production 

Common  primary  lead  has  been  sell- 
ing since  late  March  1941  at  5.85  cents 
a  pound,  New  York,  under  informal  un- 
derstandings between  Mr.  Henderson  and 
the  leading  producers.  The  higher 
price,  now  set  as  a  formal  ceiling,  is  one 
phase  of  the  Government's  program  to 
stimulate  production  of  every  pound  ob- 
tainable of  this  essential  base  metal  in 
view  of  the  tremendous  demands  gen- 
erated by  the  enlarged  war  effort. 

Simultaneously,  the  OPA  Administra- 
tor announced  a  schedule  of  ceiling 
prices  for  lead  scrap  materials,  "second- 
ary" lead  including  calking  lead;  battery 
lead  scrap;  and  antimonial  lead,  both 
primary  and  secondary.  The  maximum 
price  for  all  of  these  are  keyed  directly 
to  the  newly  established  price  of  6.50 
cents  a  pound  for  common  primary  lead. 

The  primary  lead  price  schedule  takes 
into  consideration  the  customary  differ- 
entials between  the  four  grades:  com- 
mon, corroding,  chemical,  and  copperized 
lead,  by  fixing  a  maximum  differential 
for  corroding  and  chemical  lead  at  ten 
points  above  common  lead  and  a  maxi- 
mum premium  of  five  points  for  copper- 
ized lead  above  the  price  of  the  grade  . 
from  which  it  is  produced.  A  "point" 
is  one  one-hundredth  of  a  cent. 

Consideration  also  is  given  to  the  nor- 
mal differential  for  special  shapes.  The 
maximum  price  of  special  shapes  is  fixed 
at  50  points  above  the  pig  lead  price  of 
the  equivalent  grade. 

Provides  for  freight  differentials 

As  it  has  been  customary  for  lead  pro- 
ducers to  sell  carload  lots  on  a  delivered 
basis,  the  schedule  provides  for  the  usual 
differentials  between  New  York,  St.  Louis, 
and  other  specified  delivery  points.  The 
carload  delivered  prices  at  such  specified 
points  are  then  made  the  basis  for  f .  o.  b. 
sales  of  less-than-carload  lots,  for  which 
maximum  premiums  are  stated. 


For  example,  the  carload  base  price  ol  com- 
mon lead  delivered  at  Memphis,  a  point 
named  in  the  schedule,  is  6.50  cents  per 
pound.  A  producer,  shipping  10,000  pounds, 
which  is  less  than  a  carload,  from  a  Mem- 
phis warehouse,  may  charge  not  to  exceed 
6.50  cents  plus  25  points,  f.  o.  b.,  his  ware- 
house. Premiums  not  exceeding  15  points 
to  50  points  per  pound  may  be  charged  in 
less-than-carload  sales  by  producers.  Dis- 
tributors, dealers,  jobbers,  and  all  other  per- 
sons, except  producers  and  plumbing  supply 
houses,  may  charge  premiums  not  to  exceed 
65  points  to  l'/2  cents  per  pound  for  similar 
sales.  Plumbing  supply  houses  when  mak- 
ing sales  of  primary  lead  may  not  obtain  a 
greater  dollar  margin  than  that  which  they 
obtained  on  October  1,  1941. 


*    *     * 

Makers  of  metallic  lead 
products,  lead  pigments 
asked  to  curb  prices 

Manufacturers  of  metallic  lead  prod- 
ucts and  lead  pigments  were  asked  not  to 
make  any  sales  at  prices  above  those  in 
effect  as  of  January  2,  in  telegrams  sent 
out  January  13  by  OPA  Administrator 
Henderson. 

This  request  was  temporary  in  nature 
and  intended  to  prevent  the  prices  of 
lead  products  and  pigments  from  rising 
immediately  as  result  of  the  higher  price 
for  primary  lead  announced  January  13 
by  Mr.  Henderson. 

Long-range  program  studied 

An  immediate  study  of  the  situation  In 
metallic  lead  products  and  lead  pigments 
will  be  undertaken  with  a  view  of  working 
out  a  longer-range  price  program.  The 
prices  of  January  2  reflected  the  costs 
of  lead  materials  acquired  before  the 
new  OPA  prices  on  primary  lead  were 
announced.  Hence,  sales  of  metallic 
lead  products  and  pigments  at  that  level 
for  the  present  will  not  work  any  sub- 
stantial hardship  on  the  manufacturers 
and  will  contribute  very  importantly  to 
the  efforts  of  OPA  to  avert  inflation. 

Text  of  the  two  telegrams  follows: 

Until  further  notice  from  this  office  all 
producers  of  the  following  lead  pigments: 
Litharge,  red  lead,  orange  mineral,  carbonate 
of  white  lead,  white  and  blue  lead  sulphate, 
and  lead  silicate  are  requested  not  to  sell  any 
of  such  pigments  at  prices  in  excess  of  prices 
existing  on  January  2,  1942. 

In  connection  with  announced  increase  of 
primary  lead  price  you  are  requested  not  to 
sell  any  metallic  lead  products  at  prices  in 
excess  of  your  prices  on  January  2,  1942,  until 
this  office  has  additional  information  neces- 
sary to  arrive  at  price  determinations,  'iour 
cooperation  essential.  Please  wire  your  as- 
surances immediately.  Letter  requesting 
specific  data  follows. 
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Ceilings  on  aluminum  "plant"  scrap 
revised  to  encourage  segregation 


Rearrangement  of  maximum  prices 
for  aluminum  "plant"  scrap,  to  facilitate 
operation  of  the  segregation  order  issued 
last  week  by  the  Office  of  Production 
Management,  was  announced  January  13 
by  OPA  Administrator  Henderson. 

Two  changes  to  facilitate  segregation 

To  accomplish  the  objective  of  en- 
couraging segregation  of  scrap,  the 
amendment  makes  two  changes  to  permit 
primary  producers  and  secondary  smelt- 
ers to  pay  premium  prices:  (1)  It  elimi- 
nates from  the  schedule  all  segregated 
solid  plant  scrap,  except  2S  (pure  alumi- 
num), and  (2)  it  establishes  a  one-cent 
differential  between  segregated  and  un- 
segregated  (mixed)  turnings  and  bor- 
ings. It  was  pointed  out  that  the  greater 
usefulness  of  segregated  scrap  enables 
purchasers  to  pay  premiums  and  so 
provide  an  incentive  for  manufacturers 
to  segregate  their  scrap  more  carefully. 
No  change  is  made  in  the  ceiling  prices 
of  unsegregated  plant  scrap  and  "obso- 
lete" scrap  such  as  old  sheet,  utensils, 
castings,  and  forgings.  Secondary  ingot 
ceiling  prices,  as  well  as  quantity  differ- 
entials on  scrap  and  ingot,  remain  un- 
changed. 

Maximum  prices  for  carload  lots 

The  maximum  prices  for  plant  scrap 
in  carload  lots,  under  the  schedule  as 
amended,  are  as  follows: 

Segregated  2S  clips  or  other  2S  solids,  11  y2 
cents  per  pound;  mixed  clips  or  other  mixed 
solids,  10  cents  per  pound;  segregated  borings 
and  turnings,  9  cents  per  pound;  and  mixed 
borings  and  turnings,  8  cents  per  pound. 

Since  the  amended  schedule  removes 
price  restrictions  from  segregated  solid 
plant  scrap,  it  also  eliminates  the  former 
provision  whereby  such  scrap,  consisting 
chiefly  of  high-magnesium  alloys  used  in 
aircraft  construction,  was  exempted  from 
the  price  ceilings  when  returned  to  origi- 
nal producers  for  refabrication  on  a  toll 
basis.  Scrap  of  this  character  previously 
commanded  a  premium  in  the  form  of 
a  low  toll  charge  and  it  is  expected  that 
similar  premiums  will  be  paid  now  that 
the  price  restrictions  have  been  removed. 

Instructions  for  segregation 

The  OPM  order,  known  as  Supplemen- 
tary Order  M-l-d,  requires  that  every 
plant  producing  as  much  as  1,000  pounds 
of  aluminum  scrap  per  month  shall  seg- 
regate its  scrap  by  alloy  specification  and 
also  by  form.  The  three  principal  air- 
craft alloys  173,  J4S,  and  523,  in  solid 


form,  must  be  returned  directly  to  pri- 
mary aluminum  producers.  All  other 
segregated  scrap  may  be  sold  either  to 
primary  producers  or  to  approved  sec- 
ondary smelters.  Provisions  are  in- 
cluded to  prohibit  contamination  and  to 
assure  that  the  most  essential  defense 
uses  be  made  of  the  scrap.  Mixed  scrap 
may  continue  to  be  sold  through  dealers. 

More  ceilings  may  be  established 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
war  program,  OPA  officials  emphasized, 
that  high-grade  segregated  scrap  be  used 
only  in  the  production  of  equally  high- 
grade  ingot  or  fabricated  products,  so  as 
not  to  destroy  valuable  alloy  elements. 
Such  high-grade  alloys,  which  are  pro- 
duced by  secondary  smelters  but  which 
are  not  explicitly  covered  by  the  price 
schedule,  should  be  priced  in  proper  re- 
lationship to  the  established  ceiling  prices 
for  the  standard  grades  of  secondary 
aluminum  ingot.  OPA  is  studying  prices 
of  ingot  grades  not  now  covered  by  the 
price  schedule  and  may  establish  ceilings 
on  additional  alloys. 

*    *    * 

Ceilings  on  hide  glue  stock 

Because  of  inflationary  price  rises  in 
hide  glue  and  hide  glue  stock,  OPA  Ad- 
ministrator Henderson  announced  Jan- 
uary 14  a  price  schedule  f«r  hide  glue 
stock,  with  a  price  schedule  for  hide  glue 
itself  likely  after  stabilization  of  the  raw 
materials  prices. 

Demand  for  hide  glue  has  been  stim- 
ulated by  the  acceleration  of  war  indus- 
tries. This  demand  has  brought  a 
shortage  of  hide  glue  materials  through 
the  last  year,  resulting  in  some  price  in- 
creases as  high  as  several  hundred 
percent. 

Hide  glue  is  essential  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  wood  furniture,  some  abrasives, 
printing  rollers,  gummed  paper,  muni- 
tions waddings,  and  casings  and  many 
other  products. 

The  maximum  price  schedule  for  hide 
glue  stock,  effective  January  20,  1942, 
followed  investigations  by  OPA  and  a 
conference  with  hide  glue  manufactur- 
ers, sellers,  and  tanners  in  Washington 
last  month. 

The  schedule  sets  maximum  prices  for 
15  classifications  of  hide  glue  stock  rang- 
ing from  $3.50  per  100  pounds  for  coney 
stock  (rabbit)  down  to  0.125  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  goat  fleshings. 


Premiums  adjusted  for 
small  lots  of  copper 

Changes  in  premiums  on  less  than  car- 
load lot  shipments  of  copper  from  refi- 
neries are  provided  in  an  amendment  to 
the  Copper  Price  Schedule  (No.  15)  is- 
sued January  14  by  OPA  Administrator 
Henderson.  Features  of  the  amended 
schedule  include  the  following: 

1.  A  reduction  of  %-cent  per  pound  in  the 
premium  which  may  be  paid  on  producer 
sales  of  small  lots  of  casting  copper. 

2.  A  change  in  the  ceiling  on  less  than  car- 
load lots  of  copper,  other  than  casting,  to  a 
12  '/a  -cent  per  pound  price  at  the  refinery,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  12'/2-cent  price, 
delivered  at  Connecticut  Valley  points. 

3.  A  provision  permitting  any  person  to 
sell  copper  to  the  Metals  Reserve  Co..  or  any 
other  Government  department,  agency  or  cor- 
poration previously  approved  in  writing  by 
OPA  at  prices  higher  than  the  stated  maxi- 
mum prices. 

4.  Discontinuation  of  a  previous  provision 
allowing  dealers  to  resell  their  copper  inven- 
tory purchased  over  12  cents  per  pound  at  a 
base  price  of  12% -cents.  Such  dealer  stocks 
are  now  exhausted. 

5.  Reduction  of  the  period  for  keeping 
records  of  sales  from  five  years  to  one.  This 
is  the  period  provided  in  other  schedules 
issued  by  OPA. 

Changes  in  casting  copper 

Two  changes  were  made  in  the  casting 
copper  field.  First,  the  breakpoint  set 
forth  in  the  original  order  was  changed 
from  a  minimum  carload  or  not  less  than 
40,000  pounds,  to  a  20,000-pound  quan- 
tity. Second,  the  premium  on  sales  of 
less  than  20,000  pounds  has  been  reduced 
to  Vi  cent.  In  the  original  schedule,  a 
premium  of  Vz  cent  per  pound  was  per- 
mitted on  less  than  40,000-pound  lots. 

Recent  trade  surveys  revealed  that  the 
majority  of  the  casting  copper  is  trucked 
from  producer  to  user  in  20,000-pound 
lots.  Since  the  ceiling  is  established 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  point,  the  OPA  has 
found — after  consulting  with  and  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  principal 
casting  copper  producers — that  the  y%- 
cent  premium  was  unnecessarily  large  in 
relation  to  extra  bookkeeping  and  hand- 
ling costs. 

The  schedule  has  also  been  amended 
to  make  clear  that  no  dealer  in  casting 
copper  may  charge  a  premium  over  the 
maximum  prices  for  producers. 

The  change  in  the  less  than  carload 
copper  price  ceiling  to  12!4-cents  per 
pound,  ex-refinery,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  12  '/2  -cent  figure,  delivered 
(Connecticut  Valley)  points  was  dictated 
by  realization  that  the  ''2-cent  premium 
over  the  ceiling  on  odd  lots  was  not  suffi- 
cient in  all  cases  to  cover  the  higher  cost 
per  pound  of  (1)  bookkeeping  and  hand- 
ling, and  (2)  transportation  to  the  buyer. 

The  amended  schedule  is  effective 
February  1,  1942. 
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3  chemical  firms  allowed  to  pay 
extra  for  special  copper  scrap 

Permission  to  buy  for  chemical  use 
limited  amounts  of  specially  prepared 
copper  scrap  at  a  price  higher  than  the 
established  ceiling  has  been  granted  to 
three  chemical  producers  by  OPA,  Ad- 
ministrator Henderson  announced  Janu- 
ary 12. 

Premium  purchases  limited 

The  premium  price  approved  is  11 'A 
cents  a  pound,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point, 
which  compares  with  the  ordinary  ceiling 
of  10  or  10  Vz  cents  a  pound,  depending 
on  the  quantity  purchased.  Respective 
monthly  requirements  of  the  three 
chemical  concerns  for  50  tons,  120  tons, 
and  125  tons  and  their  purchases  at 
higher-than-ceiling  prices  are  limited  to 
these  amounts- 

In  order  to  meet  rigid  manufacturing 
requirements,  one  chemical  company 
buys  6-18  gage  copper  wire  and  another 
8-16  gage  copper  wire;  in  both  cases 
free  from  solder,  insulation,  lacquer,  ash, 
tin,  lead,  iron  and  other  foreign  sub- 
stances. The  wire  must  be  packed  in 
loose  bales  or  coils.  The  third  manufac- 
turer's specifications  call  for  wire  of  not 
less  than  98  percent  copper  content,  of 
which  80  percent  must  be  10  gage  or 
smaller.  This  wire  must  be  reasonably 
free  from  tin  and  must  be  packed  in  loose 
bales,  boxes,  or  barrels. 

Price  same  as  for  crucible  scrap 

Mr.  Henderson  pointed  out  that  extra 
cost  to  dealers  is  involved  in  preparing 
copper  scrap  for  these  users  and  that  the 
price  which  they  have  been  permitted  to 
pay  is  the  same  as  that  permitted  in 
Price  Schedule  No.  20  (Copper  Scrap)  for 
users  of  crucible  copper,  which  requires 
approximately  the  same  amount  of 
preparation. 

Each  of  the  companies  has  been  au- 
thorized by  OPM  to  purchase  copper 
scrap  and  is  required  to  report  its  pur- 
chases of  copper  wire  to  OPA  at  the  end 
of  each  month.  OPA  reserves  the  right 
to  review  its  decision  at  any  time  and  to 
reconsider  the  whole  matter  at  the  end 
of  six  months. 

Mr.  Henderson  emphasized  that,  except 
where  OPA  has  authorized  the  purchaser 
to  pay  a  special  price,  all  sales  of  copper 
scrap,  regardless  of  the  use  to  which  the 
scrap  is  put  by  the  purchaser,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  maximum  price  provisions  of 
Price  Schedule  No.  20. 


Cigarette  prices  adjusted  for  3  regular-size 
economy  brands;  no  retail  change  expected 


Manufacturers  of  regular -sized  econ- 
omy cigarettes,  frequently  referred  to  as 
10-cent  brands,  are  permitted  to  sell  at 
a  price  not  higher  than  $5.15  per  thou- 
sand, less  the  usual  trade  discounts,  un- 
der an  amendment  to  the  cigarette  price 
schedule  (No.  62)  issued  January  13  by 
OPA  Administrator  Henderson. 

Prices  of  three  brands  raised 

The  prices  of  three  brands — Avalons, 
Dominos,  and  Twenty  Grands — had  been 
raised  from  $5.05  per  thousand  to  $5.15 
in  late  October  and  early  November. 
The  prices  of  three  other  brands — Mar- 
vels, Paul  Jones,  and  Sensations — were 
not  raised  at  the  time,  due  to  a  shortage 
of  packaged  cigarettes  on  hand  for  sale 
to  distributors,  although  an  increase  to 
$5.15  per  thousand  was  contemplated  by 
at  least  two  of  these  companies  as  soon 
as  supplies  could  be  accumulated  to  per- 
mit it. 

Since  this  increase  appears  justified 
by  increasing  costs  of  labor  and  raw  ma- 
terials, this  amendment  has  been  issued 
to  allow  Marvels,  Paul  Jones,  and  Sen- 


sations the  same  maximum  price  as  that 
established  for  Avalons,  Dominos,  and 
Twenty  Grands. 

Consumers  not  affected 

Consumers  are  not  expected  to  bs  af- 
fected by  the  current  adjustment,  since 
they  are  already  paying  retail  prices  for 
all  six  brands  based  on  the  $5.15  manu- 
facturing quotation.  Retail  prices  vary 
from  State  to  State,  depending  to  some 
extent  on  local  taxes.  Generally,  chain 
stores  have  been  charging  10  cents  a 
pack  and  smaller  tobacco  shops  11  cents. 
Wholesalers  and  retailers  are  not  directly 
covered  by  the  manufacturer  price  ceil- 
ing order  of  December  31,  or  the  amend- 
ment thereto.  However,  the  OPA  ad- 
ministrator has  stated  that  no  increase 
in  cigarette  prices  charged  by  the  re- 
tailer to  the  consumer  over  those  on 
December  26  seems  justified. 

The  maximum  prices  for  "king-size" 
economy  cigarettes  and  the  so-called 
popular  brands,  such  as  Camels,  Chester- 
fields, Lucky  Strikes,  Old  Golds,  and 
Philip  Morris  are  not  changed  by  the  new 
amendment,  which  became  effective 
January  9,  1942. 


Price  rise  for  borax, 

boric  acid,  suspended  30  days 

Advances  in  price  of  $1  a  ton  on  borax 
and  $2  a  ton  on  boric  acid,  asked  last 
month  by  the  American  Potash  &  Chem- 
ical Co.,  major  producer,  for  1942  deliv- 
eries, have  been  suspended  for  30  days 
in  response  to  a  request  from  OPA  Ad- 
ministrator Henderson. 

Since  the  suspension,  field  accountants 
of  the  chemical  section  of  OPA  have 
examined  costs  and  other  factors  in- 
volved. Data  necessary  for  a  determi- 
nation of  whether  an  advance  is  war- 
ranted is  expected  to  be  available  before 
January  22,  when  the  agreement  expires. 

Large  quantities  for  household  use 

The  other  major  producer  of  borax 
and  boric  acid  has  not  advanced  its 
prices. 

Large  quantities  of  these  products  are 
utilized  in  package  trade  for  household 
uses.  Thirty  percent  of  the  output  is 
used  as  a  flux  in  the  iron  enameling 
trade  and  another  30  percent  as  flux  in 
the  glass  industry. 


Quit  offering  bonuses, 
OPA  asks  crude-oil  buyers 

Purchasers  of  crude  oil  from  wells  in 
East  Texas  and  other  oil  fields  who  are 
offering  bonuses  and  otherwise  bidding 
above  posted  prices  were  asked  January 
10  to  discontinue  this  practice  immedi- 
ately, by  OPA  Administrator  Henderson. 

Normally  forecasts  general  raise 

"In  normal  times,  the  offering  of 
bonuses  or  other  forms  of  premium  to  at- 
tract business  away  from  competing  buy- 
ers usually  forecasts  a  general  raise  in 
prices  for  crude.  Under  war  conditions 
this  type  of  buying  can  only  serve  to  con- 
tribute to  an  inflationary  spiral. 

"My  request  that  crude  oil  buyers  pay 
no  more  than  the  prices  that  prevailed 
on  November  7,  1941,  applied  to  posted 
prices.  The  effect  of  bonus  offers  or 
other  deals  which  bring  the  total  cost 
to  the  buyer  above  the  November  7 
posted  prices  must  be  considered  as  an 
evasion  of  my  request.  I  ask  all  crude 
purchasers  to  adhere  to  the  posted  prices 
and  cease  all  premium  offers." 
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Henderson  tells  of  lard  ceiling  conferences 
with  Agriculture  officials,  to  combat 
contention  Department  was  not  consulted 


With  reference  to  Secretary  Wickard's 
statement  January  12  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  had  not  been  con- 
sulted on  the  price  ceiling  on  lard,  which 
was  part  of  the  general  action  taken  to 
stabilize  prices  on  fats  and  oils  after  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  loss  of 
foreign  sources  of  supply,  Price  Adminis- 
trator Henderson  on  the  same  day  issued 
the  following  partial  chronology  of  con- 
ferences and  communications  between 
officials  of  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration and  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture which  took  place  prior  to  the 
release  of  the  fats-and-oils  schedule: 

December  8. — Following  the  outbreak 
of  war,  activities  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration were  limited  to  watching 
markets,  including  hourly  consultation 
with  the  Commodity  Exchange  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  the  limits  which  had  been  placed  on 
market  fluctuations.  When  markets  ad- 
vanced the  limit  on  Monday,  and  showed 
continued  strength  on  Tuesday,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  restrictive  measures 
must  be  applied  on  a  wide  group  of  com- 
modities, including  a  ceiling  on  fats  and 
oils  and  dairy  products.  J.  K.  Galbraith, 
assistant  administrator,  communicated 
with  Dr.  Mordecai  Ezekiel,  who  had  been 
designated  liaison  on  prices  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Harold  B.  Rowe. 
assistant  director  of  the  Price  Division, 
conferred  with  E.  W.  Gaumnitz,  adminis- 
trator of  the  Surplus  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration. Mr.  Gaumnitz  did  not  question 
action  on  sugar,  imported  foods,  and  fats 
and  oils,  but  reserved  judgment  on  dairy 
products. 

Complied  with  recommendation 

The  following  morning,  December  9, 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  gave 
public  notice  of  contemplated  action  to 
stabilize  prices  of  fats  and  oils.  The  fol- 
lowing conferences  and  communications 
took  place: 

December  10. — J.  K.  Galbraith  talked 
by  telephone  with  Sam  Bledsoe,  Assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary,  stating  that  stabi- 
lization measures  were  being  announced. 
Mr.  Galbraith  and  Mr.  Rowe  talked  by 
phone  with  Mordecai  Ezekiel  on  fats  and 
oils. 

Mr.  Galbraith  received  a  copy  of  a 
memorandum  on  the  proposed  stabiliza- 
tion measures  submitted  by  Dr.  Ezekiel  to 


the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  orig- 
inal action  proposed  by  OPA  contem- 
plated inclusion  of  dairy  products.  This 
Department  memorandum  recommended 
that  dairy  products  be  not  covered  and 
the  following  point  was  made  in  the 
memorandum:  "I  have  therefore  sug- 
gested to  them  that  they  make  their  fur- 
ther moves  in  this  field  on  the  other  oils 
and  fats  products  first,  and  wait  and  see 
what  happens  on  butter  before  taking 
any  positive  action  there."  This  recom- 
mendation of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  followed  and  no  action  was 
taken  on  dairy  products. 

Discussed  order  with  Tolley 

December  12. — There  was  a  telephone 
conference  between  J.  K.  Galbraith  and 
H.  R.  Tolley,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ag- 
ricultural Economics  on  the  forthcoming 
order. 

December  13. — The  preliminary  fats 
and  oils  schedule  was  released. 

December  17. — Work  was  begun  on  a 
revised  schedule. 

December  18. — The  preliminary  ceiling 
action  was  publicly  explained  before  the 
House  Agricultural  Committee. 

December  22. — Mr.  Henderson  con- 
ferred with  Secretary  Wickard  on  the 
tight  situation  in  imported  fats  and  oils 
and  indicated  he  would  respond  at  once  to 
any  suggestion  Secretary  Wickard  would 
make  as  to  the  guaranteed  minimum 
price  necessary  to  ensure  adequate  pro- 
duction of  any  domestic  fat  or  oil. 

December  27. — A  preliminary  draft  of 
the  revised  schedule  was  completed.  J. 
K.  Galbraith  called  SMA  Administrator 
Gaumnitz  to  get  his  recommendations  as 
to  members  of  the  Department  who 
would  review  it.  The  schedule  was  sub- 
mitted to  Preston  Richards,  livestock 
specialist,  for  special  study  of  the  lard 
provisions,  and  to  Robert  M.  Walsh,  the 
fats  and  oils  specialist  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

December  30. — Mr.  Galbraith  called 
Mr.  Bledsoe  to  request  appointment  for 
Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Galbraith  to  see 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  This  meet- 
ing could  not  be  arranged. 

No  objection  to  issuance 

December  31. — Preston  Richards  was 
called  by  Mr.  Cavin  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  and  Mr.  Richards  stated 
that  he  had  discussed  the  matter  with  the 


Secretary  and  the  Department  was  not 
prepared  to  approve  formally  or  disap- 
prove of  the  order,  but  would  not  raise 
objection  to  its  issuance.  Mr.  Richards 
stated  that  he  had  some  doubts  as  to 
whether  the  lard  ceiling  was  high  enough 
to  bring  forth  maximum  supplies  of  lard, 
but  believed  that  this  matter  could  be 
adjusted  subsequently.  Shortly  there- 
after Mr.  Richards  called  Mr.  Galbraith 
and  informed  him  officially  of  this  po- 
sition. After  receipt  of  this  message,  the 
order  was  initialed  and  sent  to  the  Fed- 
eral Register  at  4 :  30.  Mr.  Galbraith  tele- 
phoned Mr.  Bledsoe  asking  Mr.  Bledsoe 
to  assure  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
that  were  there  any  changes  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  would 
make  them  at  any  time. 

Throughout  the  3-week  period  there 
were  other  conferences  between  tech- 
nical personnel  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  details  of  the  order. 

A  similar  chronology  can  be  prepared 
for  any  other  farm  commodity  regarding 
which  OPA  has  acted,  Mr.  Henderson 
stated. 

*    *    * 


Henderson  denies  serving  with 
Scott  technocracy  group 

The  following  statement  was  issued 
January  15  by  OPA  Administrator  Leon 
Henderson : 

"I  understand  Congressman  Dies  indi- 
cated today  that  I  had  been  a  member  of 
a  committee  of  eight  which  worked  with 
one  Howard  Scott  in  promoting  a  move- 
ment known  as  technocracy.  Again  Mr. 
Dies  is  wrong.  I  never  was  a  member 
of  any  committee  associated  with  Mr. 
Scott  in  promoting  technocracy.  On  the 
contrary  I  frequently  enjoyed  disagree- 
ment by  argument  and  debate  with  Mr. 
Scott  as  to  his  views,  as  did  many  others. 
(Incidentally,  I  would  pay  a  large  fee 
and  so  would  others  to  listen  to  a  debate 
between  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Dies.)  When 
three  members  of  the  Scott  committee 
resigned,  I  was  asked  to  join  them  in  un- 
dertaking a  new  study  of  technological 
unemployment  which  I  was  proud  to  do. 
But  I  could  not  resign  from  the  original 
Scott  committee  because  I  never  belonged 
to  it.  The  three  resigning  members  were 
Dr.  Walter  Rautenstrauch,  professor  of 
Industrial  Engineering  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; Bassett  Jones,  one  of  America's 
outstanding  electrical  engineers,  and 
Fred  Ackerman,  recognized  as  one  of  the 
country's  leading  architects. 
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Formaldehyde  prices  adjusted        WASTE  PAPER  AMENDMENT 
to  avert  hardships  on  some  users 


Amendment  of  Price  Schedule  No.  21 
for  formaldehyde,  designed  to  avert 
hardships  to  certain  users,  was  an- 
nounced January  16  by  OPA  Adminis- 
trator Henderson. 

All  users  put  on  same  basis 

This  amendment  withdraws  exemp- 
tions for  formaldehyde  to  be  used  in 
embalming  fluids  from  the  maximum 
prices  provided  in  the  schedule,  and  puts 
all  users  of  formaldehyde  on  the  same 
basis,  regardless  of  the  purpose  to  which 
it  is  to  be  put. 

Under  the  amendment,  a  reasonable 
charge  for  containers  is  allowable  when 
formaldehyde  is  shipped  in  carboys  or 
drums.  Prices  for  shipments  in  barrels 
and  kegs  include  the  cost  of  containers. 
This  conforms  with  trade  practices. 

Computed  on  formaldehyde  content 

The  amendment  also  provides  a  meth- 
od of  determining  prices  for  formalde- 
hyde solutions  of  other  content  than  37 
percent  by  weight  (TJ.  S.  P.  formula) . 

Maximum  prices  for  such  solutions  are 
calculated  on  prices  set  forth  in  the 
original  price  schedule,  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  pounds  of  formaldehyde  by 
weight  contained  in  100  pounds  of  such 
solution  (for  which  the  price  is  to  be 
determined)  and  divided  by  37.  This 
assures  prices  accurately  computed  upon 
formaldehyde  content,  in  line  with  trade 
customs. 

Formaldehyde  is  used  widely  in  manu- 
facture of  plastics  and  synthetic  resins 
now  being  substituted  for  civilian  use  for 
other  products  required  in  the  war 
Industries. 

+    *    * 

Wax  prices  discussed 

at  New  York  meeting  Jan.  19 

Importers,  refiners,  and  processors  of 
insect  and  vegetable  waxes  were  re- 
quested to  attend  conferences  with  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  in  New 
York  City  on  January  19  for  discussion  of 
proposals  to  stabilize  prices,  Administra- 
tor Henderson  announced  January  10. 

Waxes  under  discussion  are  used  as 
raw  materials  in  many  products,  includ- 
ing polishes,  leather  dressings,  carbon 
paper,  electric-cable  insulation,  and  wa- 
ter-resistant paints  and  varnishes. 


An  amendment  to  Price  Schedule  No. 
30  on  waste  paper,  abolishing  "old  kraft 
corrugated  containers"  as  a  separate 
grade  in  the  schedule,  was  announced 
January  16  by  OPA  Administrator 
Henderson. 

Effective  January  19 

The  amendment  redefines  "old  corru- 
gated containers"  as  used  containers  of 
kraft  or  any  other  paper  substance.  The 
price  for  the  redefined  grade  is  estab- 
lished at  $16.50  per  short  ton,  f.  o.  b., 
point  of  shipment,  which  is  the  same 
price  used  for  the  same  designation  in 
the  original  schedule. 

The  amendment  became  effective  Jan- 
uary 19,  1942. 

*    •    • 

4  measuring  instrument  makers 
withdraw  price  increases 

Four  manufacturers  of  mechanical 
measuring  instruments,  in  response  to 
a  request  made  to  all  plants  in  that  in- 
dustry by  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration, have  withdrawn  price  increases 
previously  in  effect  and  canceled  in- 
creases proposed  for  January  1942. 

The  companies  involved  and  the  prod- 
ucts affected  are: 

American  Meter  Co.,  New  York  City,  pro- 
posed increase  in  tin  plate  gas  meters. 

Crosby  Steam  Gage  &  Valve  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass„  Increase  on  gages  and  accessories, 
effective  October  20,  1941. 

Mason-Neilan  Regulator  Co..  Boston,  In- 
crease on  Instruments,  effective  August  22 
last. 

The  Mercoid  Corporation,  Chicago;  pro- 
posed increase  on  thermostats  and  other 
control  devices. 

Action  contributes  to  war  effort 

In  his  letter  to  films  in  the  industry, 
Mr.  Henderson  pointed  out  that  ad- 
vances in  price  of  measuring  instruments, 
indicating  and  control  devices  are  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  to  a  wide  sector  of  the 
national  economy.  He  asked  that  no 
prices  for  this  type  of  equipment  be  above 
the  levels  effective  on  July  29,  1941. 

The  responding  manufacturers  indi- 
cated a  desire  to  cooperate  with  OPA 
and  that  their  compliance  was  made 
easier  by  an  increased  volume  of  business 
and  the  substitution  of  materials. 

"Such  compliance  with  our  effort  to 
avert  inflationary  spirals  is  a  notable 
contribution  to  the  war  effort,"  Mr.  Hen- 
derson said.  "It  indicates  a  patriotic 
desire  on  the  part  of  these  companies  to 
help  speed  accomplishment  of  the  big 
task  we  have  undertaken." 


OPA  takes  steps  to  eliminate 
misgrading  of  scrap  steel,  iron 

Plans  designed  to  eliminate  the  prac- 
tice in  some  instances  of  misgrading 
scrap  steel  and  iron  were  issued  January 
16  by  OPA  Administrator  Henderson,  in 
a  letter  sent  to  consumers  of  these  prod- 
ucts. The  OPA's  objective  is  an  absolute 
elimination  of  such  forms  of  price  in- 
creases. 

Depends  on  consumer  cooperation 

The  program  was  set  up  after  exten- 
sive conversations  with  leading  scrap 
steel  and  iron  consumers.  Mr.  Hender- 
son stated  that  its  success  depends  largely 
upon  the  "whole-hearted  and  complete 
cooperation"  of  the  consumers. 

OPA  has  secured  the  services  of  a  ca- 
pable staff  of  inspectors,  experienced  and 
competent  to  inspect  and  accurately 
grade  incoming  scrap  shipments.  Con- 
sumers are  asked  to  give  these  inspectors 
access  to  their  incoming  shipments,  so 
that  they  may  inspect  this  scrap  prior 
to  unloading. 

Any  scrap  found  to  be  upgraded  by 
OPA  inspectors  will  be  recommended  for 
reclassification.  Those  firms  selling  such 
scrap  to  consumers  will  be  in  violation 
of  Price  Schedule  4 — Revised  and  subject 
to  the  penalties  for  such  abuses.  Con- 
sumers accepting  such  upgraded  ma- 
terials will  be  considered  in  the  same  light 
as  the  seller  and  subject  to  similar  hard- 
ship. 

Inspectors  will  make  visits  to  consumer 
plants  from  time  to  time,  without  set 
schedules.  In  this  way,  they  will  make 
spot  gradings  of  materials. 

•    *    * 

ROLE  OF  COLLEGES 

The  role  of  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  Nation's  war  effort  was  suggested  in 
an  official  guide  issued  January  13  by  the 
division  of  youth  activities,  OCD.  Civil- 
ian protection  measures,  conservation 
programs,  consumer  and  nutrition  edu- 
cation, civilian  morale  service,  and  de- 
fense-stamp sales  promotion  are  among 
the  activities  proposed  by  the  youth 
division. 

The  bulletin  which  is  being  sent  to 
every  student  government  and  adminis- 
trative head  through  each  State  defense 
counsel,  is  the  first  official  set  of  recom- 
mendations that  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense  has  made  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

Appointment  was  announced  of  Jim 
Ward  as  coordinator  of  college  activities 
in  the  national  office. 
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War  Labor  Board,  created  by  President 
in  OEM  to  "finally  determine"  disputes, 
replaces  NDMB;  Davis  is  chairman 


President  Roosevelt  January  12  re- 
placed the  National  Defense  Mediation 
Board  with  a  more  powerful  National 
War  Labor  Board.  NDMB  Chairman 
William  H.  Davis  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  the  new  board. 

EXECUTIVE  ORDER 

Establishment  of  the  National  War 
Labor  Board 

WHEREAS  by  reason  of  the  state  of 
war  declared  to  exist  by  joint  resolutions 
of  the  Congress,  approved  December  3. 
1941  and  December  11,  1941,  respectively, 
(Public  Laws  Nos.  328,  331,  332,  77th 
Congress) ,  the  national  interest  demands 
that  there  shall  be  no  interruption  of 
any  work  which  contributes  to  the  effec- 
tive prosecution  of  the  war;  and 

WHEREAS  as  a  result  of  a  conference 
of  representatives  of  labor  and  industry 
which  met  at  the  call  of  the  President 
on  December  17,  1941,  it  has  been  agreed 
that  for  the  duration  of  the  war  there 
shall  be  no  strikes  or  lockouts,  and  that 
all  labor  disputes  shall  be  settled  by 
peaceful  means,  and  that  a  National 
War  Labor  Board  be  established  for  the 
peaceful  adjustment  of  such  disputes: 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  hereby  ordered: 

Vacancy  not  to  impair  powers 

1.  There  is  hereby  created  in  the  Office 
for  Emergency  Management  a  National 
War  Labor  Board,  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Board.  The  Board  shall  be 
composed  of  twelve  special  commission- 
ers to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
Four  of  the  members  shall  be  representa- 
tive of  the  public;  four  shall  be  repre- 
sentative of  employees;  and  four  shall 
be  representative  of  employers.  The 
President  shall  designate  the  Chairman 
and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Board  from 
the  members  representing  the  public. 
The  President  shall  appoint  four  alter- 
nate members  representative  of  em- 
ployees and  four  representative  of  em- 
ployers, to  serve  as  Board  members  in 
the  absence  of  regular  members  repre- 
sentative of  their  respective  groups.  Six 
members  or  alternate  members  of  the 
Board,  including  not  less  than  two 
members  from  each  of  the  groups  rep- 
resented on  the  Board,  shall  constitute 
a  quorum.    A  vacancy  in  the  Board  shall 


not  impair  the  right  of  the  remaining 
members  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of 
the  Board. 

2.  This  Order  does  not  apply  to  labor 
disputes  for  which  procedures  for  ad- 
justment   or   settlement    are    otherwise 

"PROMPTLY,  FEARLESSLY 
AND  FAIRLY" 

Statement  Jan.  13  by  William  H. 
Davis,  chairman  of  tlie  newly  created 
National  War  Labor  Board: 

"We  now  have  a  Nation-wide  agree- 
ment by  management  and  labor  to  keep 
war  production  roiling  and  to  settle  all 
disputes  by  peaceful  means.  In  setting 
up  the  National  War  Labor  Board,  the 
President  has  provided  the  peaceful 
means.  The  Board  has  been  given  the 
power  to  finally  settle  all  such  disputes. 
Worker  and  employer  morale  will  play 
a  large  part  in  determining  our  output 
of  guns,  planes,  ships,  and  tanks.  The 
Board  will  do  its  best  to  contribute  to 
this  morale  by  disposing  of  all  questions 
which  may  come  before  it  promptly, 
fearlessly,  and  fairly. 

"The  Board  will  meet  and  go  to  work 
just  as  soon  as  the  members  can  con- 
vene." 

provided  until  those  procedures  have 
been  exhausted. 

3.  The  procedures  for  adjusting  and 
settling  labor  disputes  which  might  in- 
terrupt work  which  contributes  to  the 
effective  prosecution  of  the  war  shall  be 
as  follows:  (a)  The  parties  shall  first  re- 
sort to  direct  negotiations  or  to  the  pro- 
cedures provided  in  a  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement,  (b)  If  not  settled  in 
this  manner,  the  Commissioners  of  Con- 
ciliation of  the  Department  of  Labor 
shall  be  notified  if  they  have  not  already 
intervened  in  the  dispute,  (c)  If  not 
promptly  settled  by  conciliation,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  certify  the  dispute 
to  the  Board,  provided,  however,  that  the 
Board  in  its  discretion  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  may  take  jurisdiction 
of  the  dispute  on  its  own  motion.  After 
it  takes  jurisdiction,  the  Board  shall 
finally  determine  the  dispute,  and  for 
this  purpose  may  use  mediation,  volun- 
tary arbitration,  or  arbitration  under 
rules  established  by  the  Board. 


4.  The  Board  shall  have  power  to 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  appro- 
priate for  the  performance  of  its  duties. 

5.  The  members  of  the  Board  (includ- 
ing alternates)  shall  receive  necessary 
traveling  expenses,  and,  unless  their  com- 
pensation is  otherwise  prescribed  by  the 
President,  shall  receive  in  addition  to 
traveling  expenses  $25.00  per  diem  for 
subsistence  expense  on  such  days  as  they 
are  actually  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  duties  pursuant  to  this  Order.  The 
Board  is  authorized  to  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  its  officers,  exam- 
iners, mediators,  umpires,  and  arbitra- 
tors; and  the  Chairman  is  authorized  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
other  necessary  employees  of  the  Board. 
The  Board  shall  avail  itself,  insofar  as 
practicable,  of  the  services  and  facilities 
of  the  Office  for  Emergency  Management 
and  of  other  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Mediation  Board  employees  transferred 

6.  Upon  the  appointment  of  the  Board 
and  the  designation  of  its  Chairman,  the 
National  Defense  Mediation  Board  es- 
tablished by  Executive  Order  No.  8716 ' 
of  March  19,  1941,  shall  cease  to  exist. 
All  employees  of  the  National  Defense 
Mediation  Board  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  Board  without  acquiring  by  such 
transfer  any  change  in  grade  or  civil 
service  status.  All  records,  papers,  and 
property,  and  all  unexpended  funds  and 
appropriations  for  the  use  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  National  Defense  Mediation 
Board  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Board. 
All  duties  with  respect  to  cases  certified 
to  the  National  Defense  Mediation  Board 
shall  be  assumed  by  the  Board  for  dis- 
charge under  the  provisions  of  this 
Order. 

Laws  safeguarded 

7.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
as  superseding  or  in  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  (Act 
of  May  20,  1926,  as  amended,  44  Stat. 
577;  48  Stat.  926,  1185;  49  Stat.  1169;  45 
U.  S.  Code  151),  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  (Act  of  July  5,  1935.  49  Stat. 
457;  29  U.  S.  Code  151  et  seq.),  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  (Act  of  June  25, 
1938;  52  Stat.  1060;  29  U.  S.  Code  201 
et  seq.),  and  the  Act  to  provide  condi- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  supplies,  etc., 
approved  June  30,  1936  (49  Stat.  2036; 
41  U.  S.  Code,  sections  35-45) ,  or  the  Act 
amending  the  Act  of  March  3,  1931,  re- 
lating to  the  rate  of  wages  for  laborers 
and  mechanics,  approved  August  30,  1935 
(49  Stat.  1011;  40  U.  S.  Code,  section  276 
et  seq.). 
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WAR  LABOR  BOARD 
MEMBERS  ANNOUNCED 

The  President  on  January  12  an- 
nounced the  following  appointments  to 
the  National  War  Labor  Board,  created 
by  the  Executive  order  signed  the  same 
dayx 

PUBLIC  MEMBERS.— Chairman,  Wil- 
liam H.  Davis;  vice  chairman,  George  W. 
Taj  lor,  Professor  of  Economics  at  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and  impartial 
chairman  for  various  industries;  Frank 
P.  Graham,  president  of  University  of 
North  Carolina;  Wayne  L.  Morse,  dean 
of  Law  School  of  University  of  Oregon. 

MEMBERS  OP  THE  BOARD,  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE OP  EMPLOYEES.— Thomas 
Kennedy,  secretary-treasurer  of  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America;  George 
Meany,  secretary-treasurer,  American 
Federation  of  Labor;  R.  J.  Thomas,  presi- 
dent of  United  Automobile  Workers  of 
America;  Matthew  Woll,  vice  president, 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Alternate  members  (to  serve  in  case  of 
absence  of  a  member) . — Martin  P.  Dur- 
kin,  secretary-treasurer.  United  Associa- 
tion of  Plumbers  and  Steamfitters  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada;  C  S.  Golden, 
regional  director  of  Steel  Workers  Organ- 
izing Committee;  Emil  Rieve,  president  of 
Textile  Workers  Union  of  America; 
Robert  J.  Watt,  international  representa- 
tive. American  Federation  of  Labor. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD,  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE OF  EMPLOYERS.— A.  W. 
Hawkes,  president,  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  president,  Con- 
goleum-Nairn,  Inc.;  Roger  D.  Lapham, 
chairman  of  the  board,  American-Hawai- 
ian Steamship  Co.;  E.  J.  McMillan,  presi- 
dent, Standard  Knitting  Mills,  Inc.; 
Walter  C  Teagle,  chairman  of  the-board, 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (N.  J.). 

Alternate  members  (to  serve  in  case  of 
absence  of  a  member) . — L.  N-  Bent,  vice 
president,  Hercules  Powder  Co.;  R.  R. 
Deupree,  president,  Proctor  &  Gamble 
Co.;  James  W.  Hook,  president,  The 
Geometric  Tool  Co.;  H.  B.  Horton,  Chi- 
cago Bridge  &  Iron  Corporation. 

*    *    * 

CONSTRUCTION  REGIMENT 

In  order  to  augment  the  force  of  civil- 
ians now  engaged  on  naval  construction 
work,  and  to  provide  a  body  of  workers 
for  increasing  needs  outside  the  continen- 
tal limits  of  the  United  States,  the  Navy 
Department  has  announced  that  it  is 
enlisting  properly  qualified  men  in  class 
V-6  of  the  Naval  Reserve  to  form  a  con- 
struction regiment. 


New  Board  takes  over  jurisdiction  of  22 
pending  cases;  10  more  disputes  certified 


By  the  end  of  its  first  week,  the  new 
National  War  Labor  Board  had  taken 
jurisdiction  over  the  22  cases  still  pend- 
ing on  the  Mediation  Board's  calendar, 
and  had  received  certification,  from  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  of  10  new  disputes, 
had  held  hearings  in  one  of  these  cases 
and  set  hearing  dates  for  13  others. 

First  meeting  held  January  16 

The  Board  held  its  first  meeting  Janu- 
ary 16  at  which  it  adopted  the  following 
resolution  for  transmission  to  the  Presi- 
dent: 

The  members  of  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  assembled  lor  the  Board's  first  meet- 
ing on  January  16.  1942,  hereby 

Resolve  to  discharge  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  the  responsibilities  which  have  been 
placed  upon  them  to  the  end  that  labor  dis- 
putes may  be  peacefully,  fairly  and  finally 
settled,  and  that  maximum  war  production 
may  continue  without  interruption  until 
victory  is  achieved. 

Public  members  to  serve  full  time 

At  this  meeting  it  also  'decided  that 
the  four  public  members  would  give  their 
full  time  to  the  Board's  work  and  that 
the  industry  and  labor  members  would 
see  that  either  they  or  their  alternates 
were  available  for  Board  work  at  all 
times. 

Board  itself  not  to  mediate 

The  Board  also  decided  that  it  would 
not,  for  the  moment,  participate  in 
mediation  work  but  would  name  asso- 
ciate members  representing  industry, 
labor,  and  the  public  to  do  the  mediating. 
At  its  meeting  the  Board  referred  to  its 
labor  members  for  settlement  its  first 
AFL-CIO  dispute,  the  one  involving  the 
Los  Angeles  Railway  Corporation,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Committee  on  organization  and  procedure 

Before  adjourning  the  Board  set  up 
the  following  committee  on  organization 
and  procedure:  William  H.  Davis,  chair- 
man of  the  Board;  George  W.  Taylor, 
vice  chairman  of  the  Board;  Roger  D. 
Lapham,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, American-Hawaiian  Steamship 
Co.;  Walter  Teagle,  chairman  of  the 
Board,  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New 
Jersey;  Thomas  Kennedy,  secretary- 
treasurer,  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  CIO;  Matthew  Woll,  vice  presi- 
dent, American  Federation  of  Labor. 


The  War  Labor  Board  grew  out  of  the 
agreement  reached  by  the  President's  in- 
dustry-labor conference  held  just  before 
Christmas.  The  conference  had  agreed 
that  there  should  be  no  strikes  or  lock- 
outs for  the  duration  of  the  war,  that  all 
labor  disputes  should  be  settled  by  peace- 
ful means,  and  that  a  War  Labor  Board 
should  be  established  for  the  peaceful  ad- 
justment of  such  disputes. 

4  steps  in  settling  cases 

The  Executive  order  set  up  the  follow- 
ing four  steps  to  be  followed  in  settling 
cases: 

1.  Direct  negotiations  between  the  parties 
or  procedures  provided  in  their  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement; 

2.  Intervention  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Conciliation  of  the  Department  of  Labor; 

3.  Certification  to  the  Board  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  though  the  Board  after  con- 
sulting the  Secretary  may  take  jurisdiction 
of  any  case  on  its  own  motion,  and 

4.  After  it  takes  jurisdiction,  the  Board 
shall  finally  determine  the  dispute  and  for 
this  purpose  may  use  mediation,  voluntary 
arbitration,  or  arbitration  under  rules  es- 
tablished by  the  Board. 

10  disputes  certified  during  week 

The  10  new  disputes  certified  during 
the  week  were: 

•  Los  Angeles  Railway  Corporation,  Los 
Angeles.  Car*.,  and  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion of  Street,  Electric  Railway  and  Motor 
Coach  Employees  of  America,  APL;  Transport 
Workers  Union.  CIO;  and  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen.  This  dispute  was  re- 
ferred to  the  labor  members  of  the  Board 
for  adjustment. 

Bendix  Products  Division,  Bendix  Aviation 
Corporation,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  United 
Automobile  Workers,  CIO.  Hearing  sched- 
uled for  January  30. 

Mack  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
and  United  Automobile  Workers,  CIO.  Hear- 
ing scheduled  for  January  23. 

Robert  Jacobs  Shipyard,  Inc.,  City  Island, 
N.  Y,.  and  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and 
Shipbuilding  Workers,  CIO;  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  AFL,  and 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Join- 
ers. AFL.     Hearing  scheduled  for  January  27. 

Phelps  Dodge  Corporation,  Douglas.  Ariz., 
and  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and 
Smelter  Workers,  CIO.  Hearing  scheduled 
for  January  29. 

Oliver  Farm  Equipment  Co..  Springfield, 
Ohio,  and  United  Automobile  Workers,  CIO. 
Hearing  scheduled  for  January  28. 

Tree  Fruit  Labor  Relations  Committee, 
Inc.,  Yakima,  Wash.,  and  Fruit.  Vegetable 
and  Produce  Workers  Union;  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  and  Steam  and 
Operating  Engineers  Union,  all  AFL.  Hear- 
ing scheduled  for  February  3. 

Maytag  Co.,  Newton,  Iowa,  and  United  Elec- 
trical, Radio  and  Machine  Workers,  CIO. 
Hearing  scheduled  for  January  26. 

St.  Louis  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  Joplin, 
Mo.,  and  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill 
and  Smelter  Workers,  CIO.  Hearing  sched- 
uled for  January  23. 

Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Spray,  N.  C,  and  Tex- 
tile Workers  Union  of  America,  CIO.  Hear- 
ing scheduled  for  January  26. 
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PRIORITIES  ... 

Individual  ratings  extendible  by  simple 
endorsement,  under  Regulation  No.  3; 
new  forms  mandatory  after  March  1 


Assignment  and  extension  of  individual 
preference  ratings  has  been  simplified 
and  made  more  uniform  by  Priorities 
Regulation  No.  3,  announced  January 
12  by  Priorities  Director  Nelson. 

Rating  extended  by  simple  endorsement 

Beginning  February  2,  1942,  individual 
preference  ratings  of  the  type  which  has 
heretofore  been  assigned  on  PD-1  and 
PD-3  forms  may  be  extended  to  suppliers 
and  subsuppliers  of  the  producer  who  re- 
ceives the  rating  by  a  simple  endorsement 
on  purchase  orders,  like  that  now  used 
for  extension  of  limited  blanket  ratings 
and  ratings  under  the  Production  Re- 
quirements Plan. 

Under  an  arrangement  between  the  di- 
rector of  Priorities  and  the  Army  and 
Navy  Munitions  Board,  ratings  assigned 
by  Army  and  Navy  field  officers  will  no 
longer  be  limited  to  items  appearing  on 
the  Army  and  Navy  Priorities  Critical 
List.  However,  under  Regulation  No.  3, 
extension  of  individual  ratings  will  be 
limited  to  material  which  will  be  physi- 
cally incorporated  in  the  items  originally 
rated. 

Simplified  forms  available  soon 

Two  new  forms  of  Preference  Rating 
Certificates,  PD-1A  and  PD-3A,  will  re- 
place the  present  forms,  PD-1  to  PD-5 
inclusive,  for  assignment  of  individual 
ratings.  Use  of  the  new  forms  will  be 
optional  on  and  after  February  2  and 
mandatory  on  and  after  March  1. 

Form  PD-1A  which  will  replace  Form  PD-1 
is  a  simplified  blank  to  be  used  in  making 
specific  applications  for  materials  or  supplies 
when  general  preference  orders  do  not  pro- 
vide the  required  priority  assistance.  When 
PD-1A  applications  are  approved  by  the  OPM 
Priorities  Division,  ratings  will  be  assigned 
on  the  form  itself.  A  similar  procedure  has 
been  standard  for  some  months.  Form  PD-2, 
which  was  formerly  used  to  assign  ratings  in 
response  to  applications  on  PD-1  forms,  will 
disappear  and  will  not  be  replaced. 

Preference  ratings  assigned  to  applicants 
who  use  Form  PD-1  A  may  be  extended  on 
and  after  February  2  to  suppliers  and  sub- 
suppliers  of  the  applicant  by  the  prescribed 
endorsement  on  purchase  orders,  signed  by  a 
duly  authorized  representative  of  the  com- 
pany making  the  extension,  and  will  not  re- 
quire a  countersignature  from  any  Govern- 
ment officer.  Heretofore,  preference  ratings 
assigned  on  PD-1  forms  have  not  been  ex- 
tendible under  any  circumstances. 

Form  PD-3A  will  be  used  for  all  applica- 
tions for  ratings  in  connection  with  orders 
from  the  Army,  Navy,  Coast  Guard,  Maritime 


Commission,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
Panama  Canal,  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Aeronautics.  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority, 
Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Development, 
Procurement  Division  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  Surplus  Marketing  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
contracts  or  purchase  orders  from  foreign 
governments.  It  will  replace  Forms  PD-3, 
PD-4,   and  PD-5. 

Ratings  assigned  on  Form  PD-3A  may  also 
be  extended  to  suppliers  and  subsuppliers 
without  countersignature  Ratings  which 
have  been  assigned  on  PD-3  forms  were 
formerly  extendible  without  countersigna- 
ture only  If  the  amount  of  the  order  involved 
was  less  than  $500. 

When  an  individually  rated  order  is 
served  upon  a  supplier  by  the  original 
applicant  under  the  new  procedure,  the 
rating  may  be  extended  by  the  supplier, 
by  his  suppliers  and  subsuppliers  to 
obtain  any  material  which  will  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  original  applicant  in 
accordance  with  the  rating,  but  neither 
the  applicant,  his  suppliers,  nor  subsup- 
pliers may  use  the  rating  to  obtain  ma- 
chinery or  capital  equipment  which  they 
use  in  fabricating  parts  to  fill  the  order. 
If  producers  who  have  been  assigned  a 
rating  on  a  PD-1A  form  need  machinery 
or  capital  equipment  for  this  purpose 
which  they  cannot  obtain  without  pri- 
ority assistance,  they  must  apply  for  a 
separate  preference  rating  on  another 
PD-1A  form.  Prime  contractors  who 
need  machinery  or  equipment  to  be  used 
exclusively  in  filling  Army  or  Navy  or- 
ders may  be  given  a  rating  for  use  in 
obtaining  such  machinery  or  equipment 
on  PD-3A  forms. 

To  replace  inventories 

Another  important  change  made  by 
Priorities  Regulation  No.  3  allows  the 
recipient  of  an  individual  rating,  his  sup- 
pliers, and  subsuppliers  to  employ  the 
rating  for  replacement  in  inventory  of 
materials  used  in  filling  the  rated  order, 
provided  such  replacement  does  not  in- 
crease inventories  above  a  practicable 
working  minimum. 

If  the  materials  to  be  replaced  are  in 
whole  or  in  part  manufactured,  proc- 
essed, assembled,  or  otherwise  physically 
changed  by  the  supplier,  the  rating  must 
be  extended  while  the  materials  are  in 
process  of  fabrication.  For  materials 
which  are  not  processed  or  otherwise 
changed  by  the  supplier,  extension  of 


the  rating  may  be  deferred  up  to  three 
months,  until  an  order  can  be  placed  for 
the  minimum  quantity  procurable  on 
customary  terms.  This  provision  is  pri- 
marily for  the  benefit  of  wholesalers  and 
distributors,  enabling  them  to  group 
their  own  orders  while  making  deliveries 
in  small  quantities. 

Single  purchase  order  or  "basket" 

The  new  regulation  also  allows  a  sup- 
plier or  subsupplier  who  has  received  two 
or  more  purchase  orders  bearing  ratings 
of  the  same  grade  to  include  in  a  single 
purchase  order  or  "basket,"  within  the 
limitations  which  have  been  indicated 
above,  any  or  all  of  the  material  which 
he  requires  to  make  deliveries  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rated  purchase  orders 
which  have  been  served  upon  him.  In 
such  case,  he  must  specify  in  the  certifi- 
cation on  his  own  purchase  order  all  of 
the  Preference  Rating  Certificate  form 
numbers  and  serial  numbers  referring  to 
the  orders  in  connection  with  which  he 
is  extending  the  ratings. 

Records  and  reports  required 

All  persons  who  receive  or  extend  pref- 
erence ratings  assigned  on  PD-1A  and 
PD-3A  forms  must  keep  records  as  pre- 
scribed by  Priorities  Regulation  No.  1 
and  make  such  reports  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  director  of  Priorities.  Use 
of  PD-3A  forms  may  also  be  subject  to 
such  further  requirements  as  may  be 
set  forth  by  the  Army  and  Navy  Muni- 
tions Board  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
director  of  Priorities. 

Preference  Rating  Certificate  Form 
PD-1A  may  be  reproduced  in  blank  by 
or  f<#  any  user,  but  Preference  Rating 
Certificate  Form  PD-3A  may  not  be  re- 
produced. PD-1A  forms  may  be  pro- 
cured from  the  Priorities  Division  of  the 
Office  of  Production  Management  either 
in  Washington  or  in  field  offices.  PD-3A 
forms  may  be  procured  from  contracting 
and  procurement  officers  of  the  Army 
and  Navy. 

Conies  of  the  new  forms  will  not  be 
distributed  to  applicants  by  the  Office  of 
Production  Management  or  the  Army  or 
Navy  until  immediately  before  Febru- 
ary 2,  1942. 

•    *    * 

John  J.  Hall  named  assistant  to 
deputy  director  of  priorities 

Appointment  of  John  J.  Hall,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, as  assistant  to  the  deputy  director 
of  Priorities,  was  announced  January  10 
by  the  Priorities  Division,  OPM. 
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New  machine  tool  order  issued 
with  "master"  preference  list 
to  govern  deliveries 

A  new  order  covering  production  and 
distribution  of  machine  tools,  gages,  and 
chucks  was  issued  January  13  by  the 
director  of  priorities. 

The  January  13  order,  General  Pref- 
erence Order  No.  E-l-a,  Revised,  was  to 
take  effect  January  15.  It  replaces  Sup- 
plementary Order  No.  1  to  General  Pref- 
erence Order  E-l,  which  has  covered 
machine-tool  deliveries.  The  new  or- 
der was  originally  issued  January  6,  to 
become  effective  January  10,  but  was 
suspended  pending  revision.  It  is  now 
issued  in  revised  form. 

List  not  to  be  published 

t 
The  new  order  contains   only  minor 

changes  in  substance  from  the  previous 
orders,  but  is  accompanied  by  a  new 
Master  Numerical  Preference  List  which 
will  take  effect  30  and  60  days  after  Jan- 
uary 15,  depending  upon  the  type  of  ma- 
chinery involved.  This  list  is  restricted 
and  will  not  be  made  public,  but  copies 
were  to  be  sent  to  all  manufacturers  of 
machine  tools,  gages,  and  chucks,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  the  new  order  and 
an  explanatory  letter. 

Helps  when  ratings  are  same 

The  Master  Numerical  Preference  List 
contains  the  names  of  ^Contractors  who 
are  to  receive  preference  in  the  delivery 
of  machine  tools  when  there  is  a  conflict 
of  delivery  dates  between  orders  with  the 
same  preference  rating,  and  it  indicates 
the  relative  urgency  standing  of  those 
who  are  on  the  list.  By  referring  to  this 
list,  machine  tool,  chuck,  and  gage  mak- 
ers can  determine  how  to  schedule  de- 
liveries to  fill  the  orders  on  their  books 
when  they  are  unable  to  meet  all  de- 
livery dates  in  accordance  with  prefer- 
ence ratings. 

Action  on  gages  and  chucks 

Gages  and  chucks  were  brought  under 
the  same  complete  priority  control  as 
machine  tools  by  the  terms  of  General 
Preference  Order  E-l-a,  Revised. 

The  revised  Master  Preference  List 
will  make  changes  in  the  urgency  stand- 
ing of  machine-tool  requirements  of  war 
contractors  in  accordance  with  new  cir- 
cumstances and  the  needs  of  the  war 
program. 

Other  changes  effected  by  the  January 
13  order  consist  of  clarification  of  the 
operations  of  preference  ratings  and  ur- 
gency standings. 


Priority  aid  to  petroleum  extended 
to  production,  refining,  transportation, 
marketing;  new  facilities  restricted 


Priority  assistance  is  extended  to  all 
branches  of  the  petroleum  industry  by 
Preference  Rating  Order  P-98  issued 
January  14  by  the  director  of  priorities. 

Ban  on  new  construction 

The  order  assigns  priority  ratings  from 
A-l-a  to  A-10  for  deliveries  of  materials 
to  be  used  for  specified  purposes  in  the 
production,  refining,  transportation  and 
marketing  of  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products.  Ratings  are  also  assigned  for 
the  production  and  certain  types  of 
transportation  of  natural  gas. 

At  the  same  time,  the  construction  of 
new  facilities  or  improvement  of  existing 
facilities,  including  filling  stations,  for 
the  marketing  of  petroleum  or  petroleum 
products  is  forbidden  by  Conservation 
Order  M-68-c,  except  when  specific  per- 
mission is  granted  by  the  director  of 
Priorities.  However,  construction  or  im- 
provement which  was  begun  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  order  and  which  will 
be  completed  within  60  days  may  be 
carried  out.  Otherwise,  exceptions  will 
be  made  only  when  the  director  of  Priori- 
ties finds  that  new  construction  or  im- 
provement is  necessary  to  promote  the 
war  effort. 

Well-drilling  provisions 

Conservation  Order  M-68  issued  pre- 
viously was  amended  January  14  to  per- 
mit the  completion  of  wells  in  process  of 
drilling  at  the  time  when  the  order  was 
issued,  December  23,  1941.  The  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  to  prevent  the 
waste  of  material  in  place  or  already  used 
in  drilling  operations. 

Another  amendment  to  Conservation 
Order  M-68  forbids  the  drilling  of  wells 
unless  there  has  been  a  consolidation  of 
all  separate  property  interests  within  the 
40-acre  area  surrounding  the  drilling 
operation. 

A  number  of  other  minor  changes  have 
been  made  in  Conservation  Order  M-68 
to  bring  it  into  conformity  with  Con- 
servation Order  M-68-c. 

General  Preference  Order  P-98  assigns 
a  rating  of  A-l-a  to  deliveries  of  ma- 
terials to  operators  engaged  in  refining 
for  use  in  the  repair  of  equipment  when 
there  has  been  an  actual  breakdown  of 
operations.  Ratings  of  A-2  or  higher 
assigned  by  the  order,  including  the 
A-l-a  rating,  may  be  used  only  when  the 


materials  are  not  otherwise  available, 
and  before  they  are  used,  specific  per- 
mission must  be  obtained  from  the  direc- 
tor of  priorities  upon  application  through 
the  Office  of  Petroleum  Coordinator  in 
Washington.  Application  may  be  made 
by  telegram. 

Lower  ratings  are  assigned  to  deliv- 
eries of  materials  for  repair,  mainte- 
nance, and  operating  supplies  used  in 
other  branches  of  the  industry.  These 
ratings  may  be  applied  by  a  prescribed 
endorsement  on  purchase  orders  signed 
by  a  duly  authorized  official,  but  the  en- 
dorsement must  also  be  countersigned  by 
the  director  in  charge  of  the  nearest  dis- 
trict office  of  the  Office  of  Petroleum  Co- 
ordinator. 

Priority  ratings  assigned  by  General 
Preference  Order  P-98  may  be  used  by 
any  operator  in  any  of  the  designated 
branches  of  the  petroleum  industry  or  by 
any  supplier  who  delivers  materials  to 
the  industry  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures outlined  in  the  order,  However, 
the  rating  may  not  be  applied  by  a  sup- 
plier to  deliveries  of  materials  which  are 
processed  or  physically  changed  by  him. 
Priority  assistance  designed  especially  for 
supply  houses  which  serve  as  inventory 
for  the  petroleum  industry  has  already 
been  granted  by  General  Preference 
Order  P-83  which  was  issued  December  8, 
1941. 

Aid  now  extended  to  all  branches 

With  the  issuance  of  the  January  14 
orders,  priority  assistance  is  granted  to 
all  of  the  remaining  branches  of  the  pe- 
troleum industry  from  exploration  of  new 
fields  to  distribution  by  filling  stations. 
Since  these  orders  govern  all  priority  as- 
sistance extended  to  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry, operators  of  petroleum  enter- 
prises will  no  longer  be  entitled  to  apply 
preference  ratings  assigned  by  General 
Preference  Orders  P-43  and  P-100,  which 
apply  to  research  laboratories  and  to 
general  maintenance,  repair,  and  operat- 
ing supplies. 

General  Preference  Order  P-98  takes 
effect  January  14,  and  will  continue  in 
effect  until  February  28,  1942,  unless 
sooner  revoked  or  extended.  Amend- 
ment No.  1  to  Conservation  Order  M-68 
and  Conservation  Order  M-68-c  also 
take  effect  immediately  and  will  remain 
in  effect  until  revoked  by  the  director  of 
priorities. 
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24  uses  of  cellophane,  other  cellulose 
materials  banned;  absorb  needed  war  items 


The  ban  on  use  of  cellophane  and  sim- 
ilar transparent  materials  derived  from 
cellulose  for  certain  packaging  or  manu- 
facturing purposes  was  extended  Janu- 
ary 11  to  cover  a  long  list  of  articles  com- 
mon to  the  American  home. 

Hardship  cases  provided  for 

At  the  same  time,  an  order  issued  by 
Priorities  Director  Nelson,  cleared  up 
major  questions  raised  by  the  original 
ban  and  provided  a  solution  for  certain 
hardship  cases. 

The  new  order,  issued  as  an  amend- 
ment to  Limitation  Order  L-20,  Is  effec- 
tive immediately  and  expires  February 
15.  It  does  not  apply  to  stocks  of  cello- 
phane in  users'  hands  on  or  before  Jan- 
uary 8,  nor  to  stocks  held  by  suppliers 
which  were  cut,  processed,  or  printed 
prior  to  January  8  in  such  a  way  that 
they  could  not  be  used  by  persons  unaf- 
fected by  the  order. 

Some  orders  exempt 

Defense  orders,  as  defined,  and  use  of 
off-grade,  waste  or  defective  cellophane 
also  are  exempt.  Producers  are  re- 
quired to  make  periodic  reports  on  sales 
or  deliveries  of  waste  material. 

Cellophane  and  similar  transparent 
materials  derived  from  cellulose  are  de- 
fined as  having  a  thickness  of  less  than 
five  one-hundredths  of  an  inch.  Essen- 
tial war  chemicals,  including  chlorine, 
phenol  and  glycerine,  are  used  to  make 
these  materials. 

24  uses  prohibited 

Twenty-four  general  uses  of  the  ma- 
terials, either  for  packaging  or  manu- 
facturing, are  prohibited.  The  original 
ban  applied  only  to  10  general  categories. 
Here  are  some  of  the  things  affected: 

Razor  blades  and  sets  (except  for  export 
purposes) ;  cosmetics  and  soaps;  textiles,  in- 
cluding such  items  as  lingerie,  sheets,  pillow 
cases,  towels,  table  linen,  bedspreads,  shirts, 
and  hosiery,  but  not  bandages,  sanitary 
swabs  and  typewriter  ribbons;  rubber  and 
rubber  products,  including  bathing  caps,  gar- 
den hose,  tires,  and  dress  shields,  but  not 
where  used  in  the  backing  of  retreading 
stocks  for  tires  or  for  wrapping  rubber  tape 
or  nipples;  hardware,  metals  and  sporting 
goods,  Including  tools,  kitchenware,  auto  sup- 
plies, zippers,  hairpins,  pins  and  needles,  fish- 
ing tackle,  golf  and  tennis  supplies,  and  sil- 
verware, but  not  where  used  to  protect 
precision  metal  parts  or  for  metals  and  metal 
parts   for   export; 

Paper  and  paper  products,  including  books, 
labels,  tags,  index  cards,  advertising  and  dis- 
play material,  carbon  paper  facial  tissues, 
greeting  cards,  playing  cards,  matchbook  cov- 
ers, school  supplies,  jig-saw  puzzles,  punch- 
boards,  picnic  supplies,  and  stationery,  but 
not  Including  scotch  tape  or  so-called  win- 


dow correspondence  envelopes;  fountain  pens, 
pencils  and  leads;  Jewelry,  clocks,  watches 
and  cameras;  laundry  and  dry  cleaning;  can- 
dles and  wax  products;  electrical  equipment 
(except  manufacture),  including  batteries 
and  flashlights,  washing  machines,  vacuum 
cleaners,  refrigerators,  toasters,  heating  pads, 
and  radios; 

Clothespins  to  drinks 

Wood  and  wood  products,  including  clothes- 
pins, matches,  wooden  ware  and  dishes,  forks 
and  spoons,  but  not  medical  tongue  depress- 
es and  swabs;  leather  and  leather  products, 
including  shoes,  belts  and  wristbands; 
brushes  and  combs  (except  toothbrushes) ; 
bottled  beverages,  Including  alcoholic  bever- 
ages, carbonated  beverages  and  extracts,  but 
not  seals  on  bottles  containing  fluids  which 
normally  leak  or  evaporate;  bottled  foods, 
including  sauces,  salad  dressings,  fruit  Juices, 
pickles,  olives,  and  preserves;  canned  goods 
of  all  sorts; 

Flowers,  florists'  plants,  wreaths  and  gar- 
lands, natural  and  artificial;  decorations  and 
novelties,  including  soda  straws,  gift  wrap- 
ping, Easter  grass,  Easter-egg  dyes,  cigarette 
tips,  shelf  edgings,  and  paper  hats;  cleaning 
material,  including  soap  powder,  polishes, 
metal  sponges,  mops,  brooms,  brushes,  and 
shoe-polish  kits;  cigar  box  and  candy  box 
overwraps,  where  used  as  a  secondary  wrap 
to  protect  the  box  or  carton  rather  than  the 
product;  sewing  supplies,  coat  hangers,  dolls, 
cake  decorations,  toys  and  games,  powder 
puffs,  hair  nets,  paints,  and  molding  clay  and 
clay  products,  but  not  photographic  films, 
cigarettes  (except  where  tin  foil  has  been 
eliminated  either  by  an  Office  of  Production 
Management  order  or  at  the  option  of  the 
producers),  and  plastic  products. 

Suppliers  are  required  to  notify  their  regu- 
lar customers  of  the  terms  of  the  order,  but 
failure  to  give  notice  will  not  excuse  any 
customer  from  compliance. 

*     •     • 

Imports  of  seven  more  materials 
put  under  Federal  control 

Seven  additional  materials  have  been 
brought  under  the  terms  of  General  Im- 
ports Order  M-63,  Priorities  Director 
Nelson  announced  January  13. 

Mr.  Nelson  announced  that  an  amend- 
ment to  the  order,  effective  at  12:01  a.  m. 
January  13,  adds  hides  and  skins,  as- 
bestos from  South  Africa,  rapeseed  oil. 
cocoanut  oil,  copra,  palm  oil,  and  tung 
oil  to  the  14  materials  already  covered. 

Other  changes 

Other  changes  are  made  in  the  order 
to  add  the  Defense  Supplies  Corpora- 
tion to  the  Metals  Reserve  Co.,  as  an  au- 
thorized purchaser  of  these  imports. 
Both  are  subsidiaries  of  the  Federal  Loan 
Agency. 

Under  the  terms  of  M-63,  all  imports, 
with  certain  exceptions,  of  the  materials 
listed  must  be  made  by  Government 
agencies,  and  supplies  afloat  sold  to 
these  agencies. 


Jewel  bearings  to  be  allocated 
March  1 ;  transactions  strictly- 
limited  until  that  date 

Jewel  bearings  and  jewel  bearing  ma- 
terials will  go  under  a  complete  alloca- 
tions system  on  March  1,  Priorities  Di- 
rector Neison  announced  January  14. 

Until  that  date,  under  the  terms  of 
Order  M-50,  all  transactions  in  jewel 
bearings  not  specifically  authorized  are 
prohibited,  except  for  delivery  on  defense 
orders  with  ratings  of  A-l-j  or  higher. 
Use  of  large  ring  jewel  bearings  and  vee 
jewel  bearings,  as  defined  by  the  order, 
is  prohibited  for  the  same  period  under 
the  same  exceptions. 

After  March  1,  a  monthly  allocation 
schedule  will  be  sent  to  each  supplier. 
Suppliers  must  file,  before  the  15th  of 
each  month,  information  on  inventory 
required  by  Form  PD-235.  Users  must 
file,  by  the  same  date,  Form  PD-236. 
From  the  information  received,  complete 
monthly  allocations  of  jewel  bearings 
and  jewel  bearing  materials  will  be  made. 

Used  in  precision  instruments 

Jewel  bearings  generally  are  made 
from  natural  or  synthetic  sapphires  or 
rubies  and  formerly  were  obtained 
largely  from  Europe.  They  are  used  as 
bearings  in  watches,  clocks,  meters  and 
precision  instruments  of  all  kinds. 
Military  requirements  are  large  and  on 
the  increase. 

It  was  emphasized  that  the  order  will 
work  no  hardship  on  civilian  users: 
First,  because  adequate  substitutes  are 
being  worked  out;  second,  because 
watches  and  other  instruments  normally 
in  civilian  use  require  small  jewels  not 
needed  in  military  equipment;  and,  third, 
because  most  civilian  industries  using 
them  have  large  stocks  of  jewel  bearings 
on  hand. 

The  order  went  into  effect  January 
14  and  will  remain  in  effect  until  revoked. 

*    •    • 

McKEE    AIDS    CELLULOSE   UNIT 

Appointment  of  David  L.  McKee,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  as  consultant  in  the  cellulose 
unit,  chemicals  branch,  was  announced 
January  15  by  OPM. 

Mr.  McKee  formerly  was  vice  president 
of  Smith,  Robson  and  Burkhart  of  Mem- 
phis, with  whom  he  was  connected  for 
more  than  20  years.  He  is  a  recognized 
authority  on  cotton  linters. 
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Use  and  deliveries  of  cashew  nut    CHROMIUM  CONTROL  TIGHTENED 
shell  oil  sharply  restricted 


Drastic  restrictions  on  deliveries  and 
use  of  cashew  nut  shell  oil  were  announced 
January  13  by  the  director  of  Priorities. 

The  order  forbids  the  use  of  cashew 
nut  shell  oil  under  any  circumstances  ex- 
cept for  three  specified  purposes,  without 
express  permission  from  the  director  of 
Priorities.  Even  for  the  purposes  which 
are  permitted,  cashew  nut  shell  oil  may 
not  be  delivered  or  used  except  in  filling 
defense  orders  with  a  preference  rating 
of  A-2  or  higher. 

For  A-2  or  better  orders 

The  order  permits  use  of  this  oil,  which 
has  been  imported  from  British  India,  to 
fill  defense  orders  rated  A-2  or  better  for 
the  following  products: 

1.  Brake  linings. 

2.  Molding  resins  to  be  used  for  insulating 
aviation  ignitions. 

3.  Resin  solutions  for  impregnating  elec- 
trical coils. 

4.  Such  other  products  as  may  b8  specifi- 
cally designated  by  the  director  of  Priorities. 

Hardship  cases  considered 

The  director  of  Priorities  will  consider 
Individual  appeals  from  the  terms  of  the 
order  in  hardship  cases  where  the  amount 
of  unemployment  involved  would  be  large 
in  comparison  with  a  small  amount  of 
cashew  nut  shell  oil  conserved,  or  in  cases 
where  compliance  with  the  order  would 
interfere  with  a  program  of  conversion 
from  nondefense  to  war  production.  Ap- 
peals should  be  addressed  to  the  Office  of 
Production  Management,  referring  to  the 
cashew  nut  shell  oil  order,  which  is  Gen- 
eral Preference  Order  M-66.  The  order 
goes  into  effect  immediately. 

•    •    • 

Tin  further  restricted 
for  small  users 

Tighter  restriction  on  deliveries  of  tin 
to  small  users  is  contained  in  an  amend- 
ment issued  January  14  to  the  tin  order, 
M-43,  by  the  director  of  Priorities. 

The  original  order  permitted  the  deliv- 
ery of  5-ton  lots  to  regular  customers 
monthly  without  specific  authorization 
by  the  director  of  Priorities.  The 
amendment  cuts  this  amount  to  3 -ton 
lots,  provides  that  the  customer  cannot 
receive  more  than  5  tons  per  month  from 
all  suppliers,  and  makes  the  customer  file 
with  his  purchase  order  a  certificate  of 
compliance. 

The  amendment  also  redefines  the 
term  "distributor"  to  include  tin  ware- 
housemen and  jobbers. 


Further  tightening  of  control  over 
chromium,  vital  alloy  for  corrosive  and 
heat  resistant  steel,  was  announced  Jan- 
uary 13  by  Priorities  Director  Nelson 
with  issuance  of  an  amendment  to  Order 
M-18-a. 

The  amendment  prohibits  any  person 
from  melting  more  than  two  tons  of  fer- 
rochrome  in  any  one  month  without  spe- 
cific authorization  of  the  director  of 
Priorities.  Other  provisions  of  the  or- 
der are  unchanged. 

Purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  pre- 
vent using  up  inventories  of  ferrochrome 
to  fill  less  essential  rated  orders  for 
chrome  steel.  Together  with  M-21-a, 
the  chrome  steel  order,  this  regulation 
is  designed  to  limit  chrome  steel  to  vital 
military  needs. 

*    *    • 

Sodium  nitrate  allocation 
system  to  begin  February  1 

A  complete  allocations  system  for 
sodium  nitrate  to  take  effect  February  1 
was  announced  January  15  by  the  direc- 
tor of  priorities. 

Sodium  nitrate  is  used  as  a  fertilizer, 
for  the  manufacture  of  industrial  ex- 
plosives, nitric  acid,  potassium  nitrate 
and  glass  and  in  meat  curing  and 
preserving. 

Demand,  particularly  for  agriculture, 
is  expected  to  exceed  for  the  spring 
months  supplies  on  hand  and  in  sight, 
and  strict  rationing  of  supply  among  the 
several  uses  will  be  necessary. 

Approximately  70  percent  of  our 
sodium  nitrate  requirements  are  im- 
ported from  South  America.  Lack  of 
shipping  space  may  interfere  with  im- 
ports, thus  making  allocations  necessary. 

The  allocations  will  be  carried  on 
under  General  Preference  Order  M-62, 
which  went  into  effect  January  15  and 
continues  until  revoked. 

•    •    • 

SEPARATE  ORDER  REVOKED  FOR 
TIN  AND  LEAD  FOIL 

The  tin  and  lead  foil  order,  L-25,  Jan- 
uary 15  was  revoked  by  the  director  of 
priorities. 

Limitations  on  the  use  of  tin  and  lead 
foil  are  contained  in  Orders  M-43-a  and 
M-38-c,  thus  making  L-25  unnecessary. 

The  ordsr  first  was  issued  November  24, 
1941,  and  its  effective  date  later  was  post- 
poned for  30  days.  A  subsequent  post- 
ponement until  January  15  was  made 
pending  issuance  of  the  other  orders. 


List  "A"  copper  users  warned 
to  file  form  PD-189 

Manufacturers  of  copper  products 
were  warned  January  16  that  if  they  are 
using  copper  or  copper  base  alloy  in  the 
manufacture  of  articles  on  list  "A"  of 
Order  M-9-c  and  have  not  filed  Form 
PD-189,  they  are  in  direct  violation  of 
law. 

List  "A"  includes  more  than  a  hundred 
less  essential  civilian  items.  The  use  of 
copper  in  the  manufacture  of  these  items 
is  prohibited  after  March  31.  1942.  Man- 
ufacture is  permitted  from  January  1  to 
March  31  under  certain  conditions. 

The  extension  in  time  to  March  31, 
afforded  by  paragraph  (A)  (4)  of  the 
order  is  not  available  to  manufacturers 
unless  each  of  the  four  conditions  set 
forth  therein,  one  of  which  is  the  filing 
of  Form  PD-189,  is  met.  The  form 
should  be  filled  out  and  returned  to  the 
Copper  Branch,  Office  of  Production 
Management,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  once. 

*  •    • 

A-l-c  rating  prolonged  for 
rebuilders  of  machine  tools 

Preference  Rating  Order  P-77,  which 
assigns  a  rating  of  A-l-c  to  deliveries  of 
a  specified  list  of  materials  to  be  used  in 
rebuilding  machine  tools,  has  been  ex- 
tended to  April  1,  1942,  by  the  director  of 
Priorities.  The  order  would  otherwise 
have  expired  January  25. 

The  rating  assigned  by  Preference  Rat- 
ing Order  P-77  may  be  used  only  by  the 
specific  persons  to  whom  the  order  was 
addressed.  It  also  places  restrictions  on 
deliveries  of  rebuilt  machine  tools. 

•  *    * 

New  specifications  suggested 
for  traffic  and  blackout  paint 

New  emergency  specifications  for 
traffic  line  and  blackout  paints  were  dis- 
cussed at  a  meeting  of  the  technical  sub- 
committee of  the  protective  coatings  in- 
dustry January  13,  as  an  aid  to  national 
defense. 

The  new  alternate  specifications  for 
traffic  line  paint  would  eliminate  the  use 
of  titanium  dioxide  and  tung  oil,  con- 
serving them  for  more  vital  products. 

The  specifications  were  recommended 
to  the  Office  of  Production  Management 
which,  if  it  approves,  will  in  turn  recom- 
mend their  adoption  by  municipal,  State 
and  Federal  procurement  agencies,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Standards. 
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News  for  Consumers 


Consumer  Information  Centers 

To  help  consumers  meet  their  wartime 
problems  and  further  the  war  effort,  the 
Consumer  Division  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  is  assisting  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Consumer  Information  Cen- 
ters by  consumer  committees  attached  to 
State  and  local  defense  councils  through- 
out the  country. 

The  centers  are  sponsored  in  almost 
every  instance  by  the  local  defense 
councils;  and  a  variety  of  civic  and  wel- 
fare organizations,  educational  institu- 
tions, and  local,  State,  and  Federal 
agencies  are  cooperating. 

The  centers  act  as  clearing  houses  for 
the  following  types  of  information: 
Progress  of  the  war  production  program 
as  it  affects  civilian  living;  materials 
which  are  limited  in  supply  and  how  to 
conserve  them;  price,  quality,  and  wise 
buying  of  goods;  efficient  use  and  care  of 
goods;  standards  of  adequate  nutrition, 
housing,  etc.;  community  programs  to 
safeguard  living  standards,  such  as  com- 
munity canning,  summer  buying  of  coal, 
etc.;  home  planning  and  budgeting  to 
maintain  basic  living  standards  while 
making  necessary  war  adjustments; 
community  resources  to  meet  consumer 
needs;  Government  programs  of  help  to 
consumers  in  understanding  and  meeting 
their  problems  and  in  participating  in 
the  war  efforts. 

Established  to  Date 

The  first  of  these  centers  was  set  up 
on  an  experimental  basis  in  Chicago  in 
October  1941.  The  Consumer  Division 
has  been  flooded  with  requests  for  in- 
formation on  their  organization  and 
functions. 

A  partial  listing  of  Consumer  Informa- 
tion Centers  now  in  operation  or  soon 
to  open  follows: 

Chicago,  III. — Located  at  176  W.  Washington 
St.,  sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Defense  Com- 
mission. Miss  Mary  Mark  is  director  of  the 
Center. 

Detroit,  Mich. — See  below. 

Williamsport ,  Pa. — Headquarters  have  been 
established  In  Room  216  of  the  Post  Office 
building. 

Greenville,  S.  C. — Located  In  the  Parker 
District.  The  Center  is  housed  In  a  building 
with  facilities  for  classes  and  for  holding 
group  discussions  and  conferences. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Opened  at  the  Patrick  Henry 
School,  1220  North  Tenth  Street.  The  Con- 
sumer Division's  field  representative  con- 
ducted a  training  program  for  persons  Inter- 
ested in  forming  the  volunteer  staff  of  the 
Center.  The  Center  is  an  official  activity  of 
the  St.  Louis  Defense  Council,  and  was  or- 


ganized with  a  sponsoring  committee  repre- 
senting various  organizations. 

Seattle,  Wash. — Sponsored  by  the  Seattle 
Municipal  Defense  Council  which  assigned 
space  to  the  Center  In  Room  100  of  the 
Rialto  Building. 

Bremerton,  Wash. — The  Bremerton  Defense 
Council  sponsored  the  establishment  of  a 
Consumer  Information  Center.  Space  has 
been  given  the  Center  at  the  Bremerton  Pub- 
lic Library. 

Newark,  N.  J. — Sponsored  by  the  Newark 
Defense  Council;  located  at  51  Branford 
Place. 

Elisabeth,  N.  J. — Sponsored  by  the  Eliza- 
beth Defense  Council.  Located  in  Room  148 
of  the  Battin  High  School. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — The  Minneapolis  Cen- 
ter— called  the  "Home  Makers'  Information 
Center" — is  sponsored  by  the  Work  Projects 
Administration  and  the  Northeast  Neighbor- 
hood House. 

Detroit  Center  Opens 

Opening  of  Detroit's  first  Consumer 
Information  Center  to  provide  local  citi- 
zens with  advice  on  wartime  consumer 
problems,  was  announced  January  12  by 
Dan  A.  West,  deputy  director  of  the  Con- 
sumer Division  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, and  E.  W.  McFarland, 
chairman  of  the  Greater  Detroit  Con- 
sumers Council. 

Miss  Manetta  Heidman,  chairman  of 
the  council's  information  center  commit- 
tee, will  be  in  charge  of  the  center  in 
quarters  made  available  by  Wayne  Uni- 
versity. 

The  Detroit  Public  Library,  cooperat- 
ing with  the  center,  has  announced  the 
opening  of  a  section  at  the  main  library 
where  publications  of  interest  to  con- 
sumers will  be  made  available. 

The  information  center,  it  was  an- 
nounced, will  maintain  a  program  to  aid 
consumers  and  consumer  organizations 
in  protecting  the  standard  of  living  dur- 
ing the  war  period.  It  will  cooperate 
with  Federal,  State,  and  local  authorities 
in  aiding  the  consumer  to  carry  out  his 
role  in  the  Nation's  war  effort. 

The  center  is  now  ready  to  supply 
speakers  on  consumer  subjects,  arrange 
displays,  exhibits,  demonstrations,  and 
classes,  assist  in  planning  programs  for 
groups,  aid  in  finding  the  answers  to  con- 
sumer problems,  and  provide  personal 
consultation  to  individuals. 

Samuel  Jacobs,  field  representative  in 
this  area  for  the  consumer  division  of 
OPA,  will  assist  the  council  in  maintain- 
ing the  center's  service. 

The  following  agencies  are  cooperating 
in  carrying  out  the  center's  program :  - 

Michigan  Council  of  Defense.  Wayne 
County  Defense  Council,  Wayne  County  De- 


fense Nutrition  Committee,  Wayne  Univer- 
sity, Detroit  Visiting  Housekeepers  Associa- 
tion, Detroit  Board  of  Education  Speakers 
Bureau,  Detroit  Community  Fund  Speakers 
Bureau,  Highland  Park  Mayor's  Committee  on 
Living  Costs  and  Consumer  Protection,  Ham- 
tramck  Defense  Council,  Fordson  Consumer 
Committee,  National  Youth  Administration, 
Works  Projects  Administration. 

Conserving  Rubber  Garments 

Rubber  experts  say  that  overshoes  and 
raincoats  will  last  longer  if  kept  in  cool, 
dark  places  when  not  in  use.  Exposure 
to  strong  light  or  direct  heat  speeds  de- 
terioration. 

Overshoes  should  be  brought  indoors 
and  allowed  to  dry  slowly.  If  dirty,  they 
should  be  cleaned  with  a  damp  cloth  or 
with  mild  soap  and  water.  Raincoats 
should  be  hung  smoothly  on  a  hanger 
after  excess  moisture  has  been  removed. 


•    •    • 

Regional  OPA  offices  opened  in 
Cleveland,  Kansas  City,  Dallas 

Opening  of  three  additional  regional 
offices — in  Cleveland,  Kansas  City,  and 
Dallas — was  announced  January  16  by 
OPA  Administrator  Henderson. 

Birkett  Williams  was  appointed  re- 
gional director  to  serve  in  Cleveland,  and 
Max  McCullough  was  selected  for  the 
Dallas  post.  The  Kansas  City  office  will 
be  operated  temporarily  by  D.  L.  Nich- 
olson, the  acting  executive  officer  there. 

Eight  regional  offices  of  OPA  now  are 
in  operation,  others,  previously  an- 
nounced, being  in  New  York  City,  Chi- 
cago, San  Francisco,  Boston,  and  Atlanta. 

The  new  offices  are  at  the  following 
addresses: 

Cleveland,    363    Union    Commerce    Building. 
Dallas,  Tower  Petroleum  Building,  1907  Elm 

Street. 
Kansas  City,  Mutual  Interstate  Building,  405 

East  13th  Street. 

Coincidental  with  the  opening  of  the 
regional  office,  Mr.  Henderson  also  an- 
nounced appointment  of  Jerome  Walsh 
as  regional  attorney  for  the  Kansas  City 
office.  Mr.  Walsh  has  been  in  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  law  in  Kansas  City  since 
his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1925.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  bar  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

Duniway  named  attorney  for  S.  F. 

Appointment  of  Ben  Duniway  as  re- 
gional attorney  for  the  San  Francisco 
regional  office  was  also  announced.  At 
the  time  of  his  appointment,  Mr.  Duni- 
way was  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Cushing  &  Cushing,  having  first  become 
associated  with  it  in  1933. 
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7  regional  price  executives 
are  named  by  OPA 

An  important  step  in  the  broadening 
of  activities  carried  out  by  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  was  taken  January 
15  with  the  appointment  of  seven  re- 
gional price  executives. 

To  have  wide  duties 

The  regional  price  executives  will  be  in 
charge  of  all  activities  in  the  regional 
offices  relating  to  the  development  of 
price  policies  and  will  represent  the  com- 
modity divisions  of  OPA  in  the  field. 
They  will  also  supervise  investigations 
and  collection  of  information  necessary 
for  price  action.  An  important  part  of 
their  duties  will  be  to  handle  explana- 
tions of  price  actions  to  business  men  in 
each  area. 

The  appointments  follow: 

Atlanta — R.  Preston  Brooks,  dean  of 
the  College  of  Business  Administration, 
University  of  Georgia,  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Public  Affairs  for  the  State 
of  Georgia,  and  director  of  the  Institute 
for  the  Study  of  Georgia  Problems. 

Dallas — Emmet  Redford,  professor  of 
government,  University  of  Texas. 

Kansas  City — Jonathan  Richards,  for- 
merly senior  administrative  officer  of  the 
price  division  and  formerly  with  the 
Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation. 

Chicago — George  Benson,  professor  of 
government,  Northwestern  University; 
formerly  consultant  to  the  OEM  person- 
nel section. 

Boston — Prank  Beane,  associate  price 
executive  of  the  iron  and  steel  produc- 
tions section,  price  division,  OPA,  who 
has  been  detailed  from  the  Washington 
office. 

New  York — James  P.  Bogardus,  form- 
erly price  executive  in  charge  of  the 
consumers'  durable  goods  section,  OPA. 

San  Francisco — Norman  Buchanan, 
professor  of  economics,  University  of 
California. 

•    •    • 

WROUGHT  WASHERS 

Pointing  to  price  increases  as  high  as 
60  percent  since  January  1,  1940,  OPA 
has  requested  manufacturers  of  plain 
wrought  washers  to  refrain  from  increas- 
ing prices  beyond  levels  existing  in  their 
companies  on  December  1,  1941,  Admin- 
istrator Henderson  announced  January 
16. 


Gasoline  price  rise  allowed 
in  5  Wisconsin  localities 

Dealers  selling  gasoline  in  Madison, 
Sauk  City,  Stoughton,  Sun  Prairie,  and 
Lodi,  Wis.,  on  January  15  were  given  per- 
mission by  OPA  to  make  upward  adjust- 
ments of  depressed  wagon  prices  result- 
ing from  unusual  competitive  conditions, 
Administrator  Henderson  announced. 

In  letters  to  petroleum  marketers  oper- 
ating in  that  territory,  OPA  declared 
there  is  no  objection  to  increasing  dealer 
tank-wagon  prices  of  gasoline  not  in  ex- 
cess of  the  maximum  prices  shown  below 
(all  prices  excluding  taxes) : 


Third 
grade 

Regular 
grade 

Premium 
grade 

9.9 
10.1 

9.9 
10.1 

10.1 

10.4 
10.6 
10.4 
10.6 
10.6 

Sauk  City 

Stouehton... 
Sun  Prairie 

11.9 
12.1 

It  is  stipulated  that  the  usual  differ- 
entials of  consumer  tank  wagon  prices 
over  dealer  tank  wagon  prices  will  be 
observed;  such  differentials  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  cent  per  gallon  on  third-grade 
gasoline,  1.5  cents  per  gallon  on  regular 
grade,  and  2  cents  per  gallon  on  premium 
grade. 


OPA  January  15  also  notified  market- 
ers of  gasoline  in  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
area  that  normal  consumer  tank  wagon 
price  differentials  above  dealer  tank 
wagon  prices  are  to  be  observed  at  not 
more  than  2  cents  per  gallon  on  premium 
grade,  1.5  cents  on  regular  grade,  and  1 
cent  on  third-grade  gasoline. 

Garry  bundles,  save  trucks 
and  paper,  public  urged 

An  appeal  to  the  shopping  public  to 
help  conserve  tires,  trucks,  and  paper 
by  carrying  home  bundles  instead  of  de- 
pending on  delivery  service  was  made 
January  15  in  a  joint  statement  issued 
by  Dan  A.  West,  deputy  director  of  the 
Consumer  Division,  OPA,  and  Lessing  J. 
Rosenwald,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Indus- 
trial Conservation,  OPM. 

A  number  of  retail  stores,  which  have 
undertaken  on  their  own  initiative  to 
encourage  the  "take  it  with  you"  prac- 
tice, have  reported  that  they  have  en- 
countered some  customer  resistance. 
Customers  have  said,  in  effect,  "Why 
should  I  take  the  trouble  to  carry  this 
package  with  me.  The  store  across  the 
street  says  it  will  be  glad  to  make  delivery 
of  any  article  any  time  I  ask  it."  In  this 
connection,  the  statement  by  Mr.  Rosen- 
wald and  Mr.  West  said:  "Merchants  who 
do  not  offer  extra  service  at  the  expense 
of  our  national  conservation  are  doing 
their  part  toward  winning  the  war." 


Two  wheels,  no  gadgets: 

Henderson  tests  Victory  bicycle 


Officials  of  the  Office  of  Production 
Management  inspected  January  14  a  new 
line  of  "Victory  Model"  bicycles,  designed 
to  meet  adult  civilian  requirements  dur- 
ing the  war. 

The  bicycles,  stripped  almost  com- 
pletely of  critical  materials,  gadgets,  and 
bright  work,  were  examined  and  tested 
by  Leon  Henderson,  director  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Civilian  Supply,  Jesse  L.  Maury, 
chief  of  the  electrical  appliances  and 
consumers'  durable  goods  branch,  and 
other  OPM  executives. 

The  bicycle  industry  has  made  plans 
to  produce  approximately  750,000  of  the 
"Victory  Model"  this  year  for  both  men 
and  women.  In  response  to  OPM  re- 
quests, one  standard  model  has  been 
adopted  by  the  12  manufacturers. 


It  consumes  no  copper,  nickel,  or 
plated  work,  and  no  rubber  except  that 
used  in  tires,  which  are  smaller  and 
made  of  about  90  percent  reclaimed  rub- 
ber. The  maximum  weight  of  the  bicy- 
cle is  34  pounds. 

In  1941,  the  industry  produced  an  es- 
timated 1,827,000  bicycles  in  10  model 
designs,  each  having  an  average  weight 
of  55  pounds.  Approximately  3,000,000 
pounds  of  copper  and  nickel  were  con- 
sumed. 

Besides  saving  large  quantities  of  these 
critical  materials  in  the  "Victory  Model," 
it  is  estimated  that  30,000  tons  of  steel 
will  be  saved  as  the  result  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  weight  of  the  war  product  and 
the  curtailed  production  program. 
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PURCHASES . . . 

Entire  capacity  for  cotton  duck  except 
lightest  to  be  used  for  Armed  Services 


Effective  at  once,  this  country's  entire 
capacity  for  the  manufacture  of  all  but 
the  lightest  cotton  duck  will  be  devoted 
to  military  use. 

The  Office  of  Production  Management 
sent  telegrams  January  16  to  475  mills, 
dealers,  and  jobbers,  directing  them  to 
accept  no  contracts  for  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  duck  except  contracts  bear- 
ing preference  ratings  A-l-j  or  better. 

Service  needs  exceed  capacity 

This  action  was  taken  because  existing 
Armed  Service  contracts,  together  with 
invitations  outstanding,  call  for  more 
cotton  duck  than  existing  machinery 
producing  and  capable  of  producing 
duck  can  deliver. 

Single  and  double  filling  and  ounce 
ducks  weighing  8  ounces  to  29  inches 
and  lighter  are  excluded  from  the  order. 

It  is  estimated  that  between  50  and 
75  percent  of  available  production  on 
various  types  of  duck  is  now  under  Gov- 
ernment contract.  In  addition,  the 
Armed  Services  have  recently  issued  in- 
vitations to  bid  on  approximately  200,- 


000,000  yards  of   duck   for   delivery   by 
June  30,  1942. 

Cotton  duck  is  essential  for  the  Armed 
Services.  It  is  used  for  tents,  leggings, 
canteen  bags,  hammocks  and  barrack 
bags  in  the  Navy,  tarpaulins  for  Army 
trucks,  gas  masks,  stretchers,  folding 
cots,  etc. 

Materials  assured 

Typical  civilian  uses  of  cotton  duck 
(sometimes  referred  to  as  canvas)  are 
for  awnings,  deck  coverings,  sleeping 
bags,  coats  worn  by  hunters. 

J.  S.  Knowlson,  acting  director  of 
priorities,  pointed  out  in  his  telegram 
that  invitations  now  outstanding  and 
due  to  be  filed  before  January  21  call 
for  a  preference  rating  within  the  limits 
of  A-l-j.  Consequently,  any  mill  capa- 
ble of  producing  duck  can  submit  a  bid 
with  the  assurance  that  its  supply  of 
necessary  material  will  be  made  avail- 
able. 

An  order  carrying  out  the  contents  of 
the  telegram  is  now  being  prepared  and 
will  be  issued  soon. 


Corwin  Wickersham  to  head        Stevens  to  advise 
foreign  requirements  section         Quartermaster  Office 


Corwin  Wickersham,  of  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  has  been  appointed  chief  of  the 
foreign  requirements  section  of  the  OPM 
Purchases  Division,  it  was  announced 
January  12  by  Douglas  C.  MacKeachie, 
director  of  the  division. 

Mr.  Wickersham  came  to  OPM  last 
November  17  from  Standard  Brands, 
where  for  the  past  8  years  he  was  vice 
president  in  charge  of  the  Foreign 
Division.  Prior  to  that  he  was  president 
of  Standard  Brands  Ltd.  of  Montreal, 
Canada. 

The  foreign  requirements  section  will 
have  the  initial  responsibility  for  han- 
dling all  foreign  requirements  programs 
whether  initiated  in  the  Board  of  Eco- 
nomic Warfare  or  Lend-Lease,  and  the 
clearance  of  such  programs  with  the  ap- 
propriate branches  of  OPM.  Mr.  Wicker- 
sham will  have  charge  of  this  work. 

Prior  to  his  present  assignment  in 
OPM,  Mr.  Wickersham  was  with  the 
Division  of  Priorities. 


R.  S.  Stevens  has  been  appointed  pur- 
chase adviser  on  heavy  lines  to  the 
Quartermaster  General's  Office  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  the  Division  of  Purchases 
of  OPM  announced  January  15. 

Mr.  Stevens  is  loaned  to  the  OPM  by 
Montgomery  Ward,  where  he  is  manager 
of  the  farm  equipment  and  heavy  ma- 
chinery division. 

He  will  advise  and  assist  the  Office  of 
the  Quartermaster  General  in  the  pro- 
curement of  the  following  supplies  and 
equipment:  Canvas,  tents,  haversacks, 
pack  equipment,  leather,  harness,  sad- 
dlery and  accessories,  tableware,  kitchen 
ranges,  utensils,  mess  equipment,  horse- 
drawn  vehicles,  hardware,  hand  tools, 
sets,  chests,  and  miscellaneous. 

As  most  of  this  kind  of  equipment  is 
purchased  at  the  Jeffersonville,  Indiana, 
Quartermaster  Depot,  Mr.  Stevens  will 
spend  much  of  his  time  there.  He  will, 
however,  maintain  liaison  set-up  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 


War,  Navy  coordinate 
cotton  duck  purchases 

The  War  Department  and  the  Navy 
Department  have  worked  out  with  OPM's 
Division  of  Purchases  arrangements  for 
the  coordinated  purchase  of  all  cotton 
duck  required  by  the  Armed  Services. 

When  war  broke  out,  those  charged 
with  procurement  for  the  Armed  Services 
realized  that  the  supply  of  duck  might 
be  inadequate  for  their  requirements. 

The  Navy  Department  prepared  an  es- 
timate of  the  duck  requirements  of  the 
Maritime  Commission,  the  Marine  Corps 
and  the  Navy.  The  Army  did  the  same 
for  its  branches — Motor  Transport, 
Chemical  Warfare,  Medical,  Quarter- 
master, Air  Corps,  and  Signal  Corps. 

This  done,  they  prepared  bids  to  meet 
their  requirements.  The  Army  and  Navy 
sent  them  out  together.  In  this  way, 
duck  manufacturers  were  informed  of  the 
total  requirements  of  the  Armed  Services. 

When  the  bids  come  in,  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  OPM  procurement  officers  will 
get  together,  go  over  the  bids,  and  award 
them  together  on  an  equitable  basis  for 
all  arms  of  the  services. 

As  far  as  possible,  mills  making  fabrics 
for  other  uses,  such  as  fabrics  for  the 
automotive  industry,  which  can  be  con- 
verted to  the  manufacture  of  duck,  will 
be  included  in  this  program. 

*    *    * 

F.  M.  Folsom  named 
deputy  director  of  purchases 

F.  M.  Folsom,  of  Chicago,  has  been  ap- 
pointed deputy  director  of  the  Division 
of  Purchases  of  OPM,  it  was  announced 
January  13  by  Douglas  C.  MacKeachie, 
director. 

Mr.  Folsom  is  executive  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  Goldblatt  Broth- 
ers, Chicago,  and  formerly  served  as  vice 
president  in  charge  of  merchandise  of 
Montgomery  Ward. 

Mr.  MacKeachie  said  that  because  of 
the  war  Mr.  Folsom  has  been  drafted 
back  into  active  service  with  OPM.  Pre- 
viously, he  aided  the  defense  program  as 
assistant  coordinator  of  purchases  under 
Donald  M.  Nelson  with  the  original  Na- 
tional Defense  Advisory  Commission, 
predecessor  of  OPM. 
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Temporary  ceilings  on  raw  wool 
set  at  South  American  prices 
to  aid  bidding  on  Army  orders 

Going  market  prices  for  raw  wool  in 
South  American  markets  have  been 
adopted  as  a  temporary  ceiling  to  enable 
American  manufacturers  and  dealers  to 
acquire  supplies  in  time  to  bid  on  Army 
blanket,  overcoat  and  worsted  contracts, 
OPA  Administrator  Henderson  an- 
nounced January  16.  The  Army  bids 
were  to  be  opened  on  January  20. 

The  temporary  ceiling  prices,  apply- 
ing to  buyers  as  well  as  persons  selling  in 
this  country,  are  embodied  in  an  amend- 
ment to  Price  Schedule  No.  58 — Wool 
and  Wool  Tops  and  Yarns,  which  set 
an  emergency  ceiling  at  the  levels  of 
October  1-December  6 

To  facilitate  immediate  Army  buying 

While  current  South  American  market 
prices  are  being  used  in  the  present 
amendment,  Mr.  Henderson  said,  this 
ceiling  is  for  the  specific  purpose  of  fa- 
cilitating immediate  Army  buying.  The 
definitive  ceiling  prices  for  South  Ameri- 
can wool,  which  are  now  being  worked 
out,  will  be  somewhat  under  the  tempo- 
rary maximums  and  at  levels  appropri- 
ately related  to  prices  for  other  foreign 
wool,  the  administrator  added. 

Some  of  the  leading  grades  of  South 
American  wool  and  their  temporary  ceil- 
ing prices  per  pound  under  the  January 
16  amendment  follow  (clean  basis) : 

Montevideo  Super  Skirted — l's,  $0.99;  2's, 
$0.96;  3's,  $0.92. 

Buenos  Aires  Fleeces — 50's,  $0.93;  46-48's, 
$0.86;  44's,  $0.66. 

•     *     * 


Wool  price  schedule  adjusted 
to  avoid  hardship  on  importers 

An  amendment  to  Price  Schedule  No. 
58,  Wool,  Wool  Tops,  and  Yarns,  to  allow 
any  changes  in  war-risk  insurance  or 
ocean  freight  rates  from  those  that  pre- 
vailed between  October  1  and  December 
6.  1841,  to  be  added  to  or  deducted  from 
the  schedule's  maximum  prices  was  an- 
nounced January  12  by  OPA  Administra- 
tor Henderson. 

The  revision  is  intended  to  remove  any 
possibility  that  changes  in  these  rates 
will  work  a  hardship  on  wool  importer*. 


Cotton  mill  executives  discuss  problems 
with  OPM;  committees  to  be  chosen 


At  a  meeting  January  14  of  a  repre- 
sentative group  of  cotton  mill  executives 
with  officials  of  the  Office  of  Production 
Management  an  advisory  committee  was 
nominated. 

A  main  committee  representing  the 
cotton  textile  industry  and  10  technical 
subcommittees,  representing  different 
branches  of  the  industry,  will  be  set  up 
at  once. 

At  an  informal  meeting  of  the  pro- 
posed membership  of  the  main  commit- 
tee, following  the  nominating  meeting, 
problems  of  the  industry  growing  out  of 
the  war  were  discussed.  Informal  meet- 
ings of  some  of  the  proposed  technical 
subcommittees  were  also  held. 

Call  for  maximum  production 

The  keynote  of  the  meeting  was  set  by 
P.  R.  Guthrie,  chief  of  the  textiles,  cloth- 
ing, and  equipage  branch  of  OPM,  when 
he  opened  the  session  by  saying,  "There 
will  be  no  speeches  today.  We  want  to 
get  down  to  work  at  once.  We  have  to 
have  maximum  production  from  your 
mills  and  we  have  called  you  here  to  get 
your  ideas  on  how  we  can  get  it." 

Prank  Walton,  chief  of  the  textiles 
and  fibre  section  and  Government  pre- 
siding officer,  sounded  the  same  note.-" 
"We  are  going  to  have  to  get  more  pro- 
duction," he  told  the  later  meeting  of 
the  proposed  membership  of  the  main 
committee.  "The  demand  for  cotton 
yarns  and  fabric  is  increasing  rapidly, 
not  only  for  our  own  war  program  but 
for  our  essential  civilian  supply  and  for 
Lend-Lease  and  other  friendly  foreign 
oountries." 

Technical  subcommittees  to  be  set  up 

Those  present  were  invited  to  suggest 
possible  ways  of  increasing  production  of 
cotton  goods.  One  manufacturer  said 
the  need  was  for  more  trained  em- 
ployees. Another  said  there  should  be  a 
central  clearing  house  for  all  Govern- 
ment orders.  Another  thought  bottle- 
necks might  be  removed  by  making  addi- 
tional machinery  available. 

The  following  technical  subcommit- 
tees will  be  set  up:  cotton  duck,  cotton 
bagging  (osnaburg) ,  print  cloth,  colored 
goods,  carded  yarn,  combed  yarn,  cotton 
thread,  combed  fabrics,  cotton  yarn  mer- 
cerizers,  and  statistics. 

Proposed  membership  of  the  main 
committee  follows: 

William  Banks,  Grantville  Mills,  Grantvllle, 
Ga.;  Sam  Swint,  Graniteville  Mfg.  Co.,  Gran- 
ltevllie,  S.  C;  A.  G.  Myers,  Textiles  Inc.,  Gas. 
tonla,  N.  C:  Percy  Howe,  American  Thread 


Co.,  Willimantic,  Conn.;  Charles  Cannon, 
Cannon  Mills,  Kannapolis,  N.  C;  R.  C.  Dick, 
Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Co.,  Salem.  Mass.; 
Scott  Russell,  Bibb  Mfg.  Co.,  Macon,  Ga.; 
Clarence  Miller,  Texas  Textile  Mills,  Dallas, 
Tex.;  Herman  Cone,  Proximity  Mfg.  Co., 
Greensboro,  N.  C;  Earl  Stall,  P.  W.  Poe  Mfg. 
Co.,  Greenville,  S.  C;  Claudius  Murchison, 
Cotton  Textile  Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Sweet,  Equinox  Mill,  Anderson,  S.  C; 
Weston  Howland,  Warwick  Mills,  Warwick, 
R.  I.;  C.  P.  Broughton,  Wamsutta  Mills,  New 
Bedford,  Mass.;  Donald  Tansill,  Pepperell 
Mfg.  Co.,  Blddeford,  Maine;  Robert  Amory, 
Nashua  Mfg.  Co.,  Nashua,  N.  H.;  Hervey  Kent, 
Exeter  Mfg.  Co.,  Exeter,  N.  H.;  R.  E.  Henry, 
Victor  Monaghan  Mills,  Greenville,  S.  C; 
George  Harris,  Riverside  and  Dan  River  Cot- 
ton Mills.  Danville,  Va.;  Stuart  Cramer,  Cra- 
merton  Mills,  Cramerton,  N.  C;  A.  B.  Barnes, 
Ponemah  Mills,  Taftville,  Conn. 


•    •     * 

Data  asked  of  tanners,  to 
determine  ceilings  for  each 

All  tanners  of  leather  are  being  asked 
to  file  detailed  information  on  their  pro- 
duction, sales,  and  prices  with  OPA  so 
that  individual  lists  of  maximum  prices 
can  be  compiled  under  Leather  Price 
Schedule  (No.  61),  Administrator  Hen- 
derson announced  January  16. 

Letters  sent  to  35G 

The  request  is  contained  in  letters  sent 
to  approximately  350  tanners,  who  are 
subject  to  provisions  of  the  emergency 
ceiling  on  leather.  Replies  containing 
the  necessary  information  are  asked  for 
not  later  than  February  1,  1942.  After 
receipt  and  examination  of  these  an- 
swers, the  leather  schedule  will  be 
amended  to  establish  individual  prices 
for  each  tanner.  Tanners  are  asked  in 
this  letter  to  submit  the  highest  prices 
at  which  they  made  actual  sales  of 
leather  during  the  period  October  1-15, 
1941,  and  November  6-December  6,  1941. 

In  the  original  temporary  leather 
schedule,  issued  December  24,  the  No- 
vember 6-December  6  base  period  is  used 
to  determine  maximums.  This  ceiling 
will  continue  to  prevail  until  such  time 
as  each  seller's  list  is  approved  by  OPA 
on  the  basis  of  the  information  to  be 
forwarded  to  them.  Data  on  the  Octo- 
ber 1-15  sales  are  requested  because  this 
period  is  one  which  is  contained  in  the 
pending  Price  Control  Bill. 

Similar  information,  but  in  much  sim- 
pler form,  will  be  sought  in  the  near 
future  from  all  leather  sellers  in  order 
that  maximum  prices  can  be  established 
for  dealers,  jobbers,  and  finders. 
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TRANSPORTATION . . . 

Eastman  names  storage,  local  transport 
chiefs,  head  of  materials  and  equipment 


Joseph  B.  Eastman,  director  of  De- 
fense Transportation,  January  14  named 
executives  to  his  staff  to  head  a  division 
of  storage,  a  division  of  local  transport, 
a  division  of  inland  waterway  transport, 
and  a  section  of  materials  and  equipment. 

Appointment  of  nine  other  executives 
to  his  new  staff  was  announced  by  Mr. 
Eastman  on  January  8. 

Background  of  new  executives 

The  new  Division  of  Local  Transport;, 
it  was  pointed  out,  is  to  begin  immediate 
consideration  of  the  growing  problems  of 
local  transportation  of  workers  to  and 
from  war  production  plants. 

Names  of  the  new  executives,  together 
with  Mr.  Eastman's  explanation  of  their 
activities,  follow: 

DIVISION    OF    STORAGE 

Headed  by  Leon  M.  Nicolson,  Chicago. 
During  the  first  World  War  Colonel  Nicolson 
served  as  director  of  Quartermaster  Opera- 
tions under  General  Goethals,  then  Acting 
Quartermaster  General.  Later  he  served  as 
assistant  director  of  storage  in  the  purchase, 
storage,  and  traffic  division  of  the  General 
Staff  that  had  become  the  coordinated  tup- 
ply  division  of  the  United  States  Army,  un- 
der the  directorship  of  General  Goethals. 
Since  1920,  Colonel  Nicolson  has  been  en- 
gaged in  real  estate  and  warehousing  opera- 
tions. 

DIVISION   OP   LOCAL  TRANSPORT 

Headed  by  Guy  A.  Richardson,  Chicago. 
Mr.  Richardson  was  employed  on  properties 
under  the  management  of  Stone  &  Webster 
from  1905  to  1919.  He  was  operating  vice 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit 
Co.  from  1919  to  1923  and  of  the  Chicago 
Surface  Lines  from  1923  to  1932,  president 
in  1932,  and  receiver  of  the  Chicago  Rail- 
ways Co.  from  1933  to  1941. 

SECTION  OF  MATERIALS  AND 
EQUIPMENT 

Headed  by  Charles  D.  Young,  Philadelphia. 
Colonel  Young  entered  the  service  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  1900  as  special  ap- 
prentice in  the  mechanical  department  and 
has  been  with  that  road  since  that  time. 
After  holding  various  positions  in  the  operat- 
ing and  mechanical  departments,  in  1932,  he 
was  made  vice  president  in  charge  of  pur- 
chases, stores  and  insurance,  and  in  1938  as- 
sumed the  added  duties  of  vice  president 
in  charge  of  real  estate  and  taxation.  He  is 
past  president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Testing  Materials;  is  an  inventor  of  devices 
associated  with  mechanical  arts;  and  is  a 
trustee  of  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology. 
He  served  in  the  United  States  Navy  during 
the  Spanish-American  War,  and  was  with  the 
Transportation  Corps  during  the  first  World 
War;  he  is  now  a  colonel  in  the  Engineering 
Reserves  and  is  chief  of  the  railway  section 
under  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States 
Army. 


DIVISION  OF  INLAND  WATERWAY 
TRANSPORT 

Headed  by  Edwards  Clemens  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Mr.  Clemens  entered  railroad  service 
with  the  Terminal  Railroad  Association  of 
St.  Louis  in  1901,  and  served  with  that  com- 
pany in  various  positions  until  1936.  From 
1932  to  1936  he  was  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  St.  Louis  Mart,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St. 
Louis.  In  1936  Mr.  Clemens  became  vice 
president  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Barge  Line 
Company,  which  position  he  still  holds. 

Mr.  Eastman  also  announced  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  Division  of  Traffic  Movement  of 
an  associate  director,  Henry  F.  McCarthy,  and 
two  section  chiefs,  Samuel  W.  Fordyce,  III, 
and  Walter  F.  Bockstahler. 

Need  for  storage  survey  stressed 

In  announcing  the  appointments,  Mr. 
Eastman  said,  in  part: 

,  The  work  which  the  division  of  storage 
will  carry  on  under  Colonel  Nicolson  is 
in  response  to  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  Office  of  Defense  Transpor- 
tation  "Survey  and  ascertain  present 

and  anticipated  storage  and  warehous- 
ing requirements  at  points  of  transfer 
and  in  terminal  areas;  and  encourage 
the  provision  of  increased  storage,  load- 
ing, and  unloading  facilities  where 
necessary." 

The  problem  of  storage  and  warehous- 
ing looms  large  in  the  war  effort,  as  it 
did  in  the  last  World  War.  The  war 
products  which  are  being  turned  out  in 
,huge  and  increasing  volume  by  the  in- 
dustries of  the  country  cannot  all  be 
moved  immediately  and  directly  to  the 
theaters  of  action,  and  facilities  closely 
fitted  in  with  the  scheme  of  transporta- 
tion must  be  provided  where  many  of 
them  can  be  stored  for  a  time  awaiting 
final  movement  to  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Similar  problems  exist  in  the 
case  of  agricultural  and  other  products 
necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  civilian 
populations.  It  is  necessary  to  the  or- 
derly and  efficient  conduct  of  the  war 
effort  that  these  storage  and  warehous- 
ing facilities  be  ample,  be  well  designed 
and  located,  especially  with  respect  to 
transportation,  and  be  quickly  provided. 
Much  work  has  already  been  done  along 
these  lines  by  the  Army,  Navy,  Lease- 
Lend,  and  other  authorities,  but  there  is 
need  for  centralized  consideration  of  the 
matter  and  it  is  the  clear  intent  of  the 
President  that  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation  be  the  agency  for  that 
purpose. 


I  have  created  the  division  of  local 
transport  because  of  the  many  and 
pressing  problems  of  local  transporta- 
tion by  rail,  bus,  and  private  automobile 
which  have  already  arisen  and  will  con- 
tinue to  arise  in  increasing  volume  in 
connection  with  the  movement  of 
workers  to  and  from  the  plants  and 
offices  engaged  in  war  work,  and  in  con- 
nection with  local  transportation  gen- 
erally in  the  populous  centers  of  the 
country-  It  goes  without  saying  that  for 
the  most  part  they  must  be  dealt  with 
directly  by  State  and  municipal  authori- 
ties, but  these  problems  are  of  such  vital 
concern  to  the  Nation  that  I  have  felt 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
provide  leadership  and  help,  and  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation  is  the 
appropriate  place  to  center  such  work. 

To  recommend  additional  facilities 

Tne  section  of  materials  and  equip- 
ment, which  Col.  Young  will  head,  has 
been  created  because  of  the  direction  of 
the  President  that  the  Off.ce  of  Defense 
Transportation "Stimulate  the  pro- 
vision of  necessary  additional  transport 
facilities  and  equipment  in  order  to 
achieve  the  level  of  domestic  transporta- 
tion service  required;  and  in  this  connec- 
tion advise  the  Supply  Priorities  and 
Allocation  Board  as  to  the  estimated  re- 
quirements and  recommend  allocations 
of  materials  and  equipment  necessary 
for  the  provision  of  adequate  domestic 
transportation  service." 

Young  to  report  directly 

The  importance  of  this  duty  to  the 
transportation  system,  in  view  of  the 
tremendous  demand  which  the  war  ef- 
fort is  making  on  materials  of  all  kinds, 
is  obvious.  I  have  called  the  organiza- 
tion which  Colonel  Young  is  to  head  a 
section,  instead  of  a  division,  because  it 
will  supply  the  staff  work  on  materials 
and  equipment  for  my  carrier  divisions, 
but  Colonel  Young  will  report  directly  to 
me.  I  shall  place  responsibility  on  each 
of  the  carrier  divisions,  so  far  as  the 
type  of  transportation  with  which  it 
deals  is  concerned  to  assist  me  in  deter- 
mining what  recommendations  shall  be 
made;  but  Colonel  Young  will  conduct 
the  staff  work  in  gathering  all  necessary 
data  and  information  and  work  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  heads  of  the  car- 
rier divisions.  He  will  also  associate 
with  himself  in  this  work  men  who  are 
well  informed  by  training  and  experience 
with  forms  of  transportation  other  than 
railroads. 
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Tire  rules  changed  for 
6,  8  ply,  and  obsolete  sizes 

A  two-point  amendment  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's order  restricting  sales  of  new 
tires  was  announced  January  17  by  OPA 
Administrator  Henderson. 

The  amendment,  which  applies  to  Sup- 
plementary Order  M-15-c  of  the  Office  of 
Production  Management  modifies  the 
prohibition  on  sales  of  6-  and  8-ply  in 
all  popular  passenger  car  and  light  truck 
sizes  and  imposes  full  rationing  restric- 
tions on  truck  tires  for  vehicles  10  years 
old  or  more. 

Mr.  Henderson  emphasized  that  the 
January  17  amendment  does  not  mean 
that  there  has  been  any  change  in  the 
tire  situation,  but  simply  represents  a 
minor  adjustment  made  after  investi- 
gations. 

"Eligible"  users  of  light  truck  size  tires, 
according  to  the  amendment,  now  can 
buy  any  ply  of  tire — 4.  6,  or  8 — if  they 
can  obtain  the  required  certificate  from 
their  rationing  board.  Formerly,  only 
4-ply  tires  could  be  purchased  by  light 
truck  operators.  To  obtain  6-  or  8-ply 
passenger  car  type  tires,  under  the 
amendment  the  "eligible  user"  must 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  ration- 
ing board  that  a  4-ply  tire  will  not  serve 
his  needs.  Previously  no  6-  or  8-ply 
passenger-car  tires  could  be  sold  to 
anyone. 

By  subjecting  tires  of  sizes  used  by 
trucks  10  years  old. or  more  to  the  full 
restrictions  of  the  rationing  program,  the 
amendment  limits  their  sale  to  "eligible" 
users  only.  These  "obsolete"  sizes  pre- 
viously were  under  moderate  restrictions 
that  only  required  a  user:  (a)  to  prove 
his  need  for  a  new  tire  to  the  local 
rationing  board;  (b)  to  use  the  new  tire 
only  to  replace  a  worn-out  tire;  and  (c) 
to  turn  in  his  old  casing  to  the  dealer 
making  the  sale. 

No  change  is  made  in  the  "obsolete" 
sizes  of  passenger  car  type  tires  for 
vehicles  10  years  old  or  more,  which 
means  that  tires  for  these  old  cars  still 
can  be  obtained  by  satisfying  the  require- 
ments of  (a),  (b),  and  (c),  above. 

•    •    • 

ARMY  LUMBER  PURCHASE 

In  preparation  for  increased  defense 
construction  activities  under  the  victory 
program  outlined  by  the  President,  the 
Army  within  the  week  ended  January  10 
purchased  more  than  700,000,000  board 
feet  of  lumber,  the  War  Department 
announced. 


No  changes  will  be  made  in  existing 
methods  unless  "need  found  to  exist;" 
prepared  to  act  if  necessary,  says  Eastman 


Joseph  B.  Eastman,  director  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  said 
January  16  that  his  newly  created  di- 
vision of  traffic  movement  will  be  pre- 
pared to  take  any  action  necessary  in 
the  interests  of  war  production  but  that 
no  changes  will  be  made  in  existing 
methods  unless  "plain  need  is  found  to 
exist." 

Plans  relating  to  traffic  movement 

Since  creation  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation,  a  number  of  questions 
have  arisen  as  to  Mr.  Eastman's  plans  re- 
lating to  traffic  movement.  It  was  to 
settle  these  questions  that  Mr.  Eastman 
issued  his  statement  January  16.  He 
said: 

A  word  should,  I  think,  be  said  about  the 
functions  of  the  Division  of  Traffic  Movement. 
It  was  set  up  in  response  to  the  direction  of 
the  President  that  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation: 

"Coordinate  and  direct  domestic  traffic 
movements  with  the  objective  of  preventing 
possible  points  of  traffic  congestion  and  as- 
suring the  orderly  and  expeditious  movement 


of  men,  materials,  and  supplies  to  points  of 
need. 

"In  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission  and  other  appropriate 
agencies,  coordinate  domestic  traffic  move- 
ments with  ocean  shipping  in  order  to  avoid 
terminal  congestion  at  port  areas  and  to 
maintain  a  maximum  flow  of  traffic." 

Authority  and  responsibility  conferred 

These  two  paragraphs  confer  very  exten- 
sive authority  and  impose  an  equally  heavy 
responsibility.  ...  It  is  not  my  desire  to 
exercise  this  authority  unless  there  is  clear 
need  for  such  action,  but  in  view  of  the  heavy 
responsibility,  I  must  be  prepared  to  act  If 
such  need  develops. 

No  change  unless  need  exists 

I  shall  expect  the  Division  of  Traffic  Move- 
ment, therefore,  to  become  fully  informed 
with  respect  to  the  organizations  and  meth- 
ods by  which  both  war  and  civilian  traffic  Is 
now  directed  and  controlled,  the  results  which 
are  being  accomplished,  and  the  possible 
dangers  which  lie  ahead.  And  I  shall  expect 
the  division  to  be  prepared  to  act,  where 
action  is  necessary.  Neither  the  military 
authorities  nor  the  private  shippers  of  the 
country,  however,  need  fear  that  there  will 
be  any  attempt  to  change  existing  methods, 
unless  plain  need  is  found  to  exist,  nor,  in 
that  event,  without  taking  counsel  of  those 
immediately  concerned. 


Amendment  exempts  tires 
for  "indoor"  trucks 

Amendment  No.  1  to  the  Tire  Ration- 
ing Regulations,  announced  January  15 
by  OPA  Administrator  Henderson  pro- 
vided that  the  word  "truck"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Tire  Rationing  Order  and 
Regulations  means  "any  vehicle  designed 
for  use  on  the  highways  to  carry  freight, 
including  raw  materials,  semifinished 
goods  and  finished  products,  farm  prod- 
ucts and  foods." 

In  the  original  Regulations  the  words 
"designed  for  use  on  the  highways"  were 
not  used  in  defining  trucks,  and  in- 
quiries came  to  OPA  and  OPM  from  in- 
dustrial plants  whether  transactions  in 
new  tires  and  tubes  used  on  special  ap- 
paratus operated  on  their  properties 
were  restricted. 

The  Tire  Rationing  Order  and  Regu- 
lations now  restricts  transactions  in  only 
such  new  truck  tires  and  tubes  as  are 
capable  of  being  used  on  any  truck  as 
defined  above.  Since  most  trucks  used 
wholly  within  plants  are  not  designed 
to  be  used  on  highways  and  do  not  use 
tires  capable  of  being  used  on  highway 
trucks,  this  amendment  exempts  such  in- 
door trucks  from  the  Rationing  Regula- 
tions. The  amendment  was  made  effec- 
tive as  of  January  12,  1942. 


"Big  Four"  producers  rescind 
price  rise  on  original  equipment 
tires  for  farm  machinery 

Price  increases  in  original  equipment 
tires  for  farm  machinery  established  by 
the  "Big  Four"  tire  producers  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1  were  voluntarily  rescinded  Jan- 
uary 15,  following  a  request  made  by 
OPA  Administrator  Henderson  that 
these  firms  make  this  "your  contribution 
to  stable  farm  prices." 

Agree  to  rebilling 

Firestone,  Goodrich,  Goodyear,  and  TJ. 
S.  Rubber  Co.,  also  agreed  to  the  admin- 
istrator's suggestion  that  they  rebill  at 
former  prices  all  sales  of  original  equip- 
ment tires  for  farm  machinery  made 
since  January  1. 

Farm  machinery  manufacturers  had 
indicated  the  necessity  of  raising  their 
farm  equipment  prices  to  pass  on  to  the 
consumer  these  January  1  tire  increases. 
The  Price  Administrator  asked  the  equip- 
ment manufacturers  to  hold  such  price 
increases  in  abeyance,  pending  a  request 
to  rescind  the  tire  advance.  Necessity 
for  an  advance  in  farm  equipment  prices 
now  is  expected  to  be  averted. 
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CONSERVATION  ... 

Aid  of  1,700,000  retail  stores  enlisted 

to  salvage  waste  materials  for  military  use 


A  program  to  mobilize  the  Nation's 
1,700,000  retail  stores  in  a  continuing 
drive  to  salvage  materials  needed  to  pro- 
duce weapons  for  America's  fighting  men 
was  launched  January  10  by  the  Bureau 
of  Industrial  Conservation,  OPM. 

Merchants  sign  pledges 

Merchants  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  are  being  asked  to  sign  pledges 
that  their  stores  are  saving  waste  paper, 
scrap  metal,  old  rags,  rubber,  and  other 
materials  urgently  needed  for  our 
country's  all-out  war  effort.  Those  sign- 
ing the  pledges  earn  the  right  to  display 
window  emblems  signifying  that  they  are 
taking  part  in  the  "Salvage  for  Victory" 
program. 

Cooperation  of  retail  stores  in  the 
bureau's  Nation-wide  salvage  effort  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  important 
aspects  of  the  over-all  program  to  re- 
turn to  war  industries  all  previously 
wasted  or  idle  materials.  Through  State 
and  community  salvage  committees, 
now  being  set  up  throughout  the  country 
as  part  of  local  defense  councils,  the 
bureau  is  appealing  to  the  general  public 
to  collect  and  dispose  of  waste  materials 
in  homes.  Persons  wishing  to  sell  their 
collections  are  advised  to  notify  local 
junk  dealers,  while  those  who  prefer  to 
give  their  waste,  may  donate  it  to  any  one 
of  a  number  of  charitable  agencies  which 
collect  such  materials. 

"Countless  thousands  of  tons  of  these 
materials,  now  going  to  waste,  can, 
through  the  cooperation  of  America's 
stores,  be  put  to  military  use  to  defeat  the 
aggressor  nations,"  said  Lessing  J.  Rosen- 


wald,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Conservation. 

Instructions  on  the  most  effective  pro- 
cedure to  follow  include  these  sugges- 
tions: 

Go  through  your  store  today  and  gather  up 
all  waste  materials  and  discarded  equipment 
you  are  no  longer  using. 

Appoint  one  of  your  employees  to  super- 
vise the  regular  collection  and  disposal  of 
waste  materials  in  your  store. 

Sell  all  these  to  a  waste  material  collector 
or  give  to  a  charity,  school,  or  other  organi- 
zation collecting  them. 

Pledges  are  now  being  mailed.  Upon 
their  return  to  the  Bureau,  stores  will 
be  sent  window  emblems  containing  the 
message:  "This  store  is  helping  make 
weapons  from  waste  by  salvaging  waste 
paper,  old  rags,  scrap  metals,  old  rubber." 

Day-by-day  accumulation  requested 

As  the  first  step  in  getting  reclaimable 
waste  to  America's  war  factories,  store 
owners  are  urged  to  clean  out  their  stor- 
age rooms  and  basements-  Thereafter, 
they  are  requested  to  see  that  the  day-by- 
day  accumulation  of  waste  continues  to 
flow  from  their  stores  in  a  steady  stream. 

In  the  salvage  of  waste  paper — badly 
needed  to  make  new  paperboard  to  wrap 
war  materials — it  is  suggested  that  car- 
tons, boxes,  and  paper  bags  be  flattened 
and  tied  in  large  bundles;  newspapers 
should  be  piled  separately. 

Rags,  metals — iron,  steel,  brass,  copper, 
aluminum,  lead,  etc — and  rubber — old 
automobile  tires  and  inner  tubes,  rubber 
overshoes,  etc., — should  be  segregated  in 
boxes  or  bags. 

Stores  which  do  not  receive  pledge 
cards  within  the  next  few  weeks  are  re- 
quested-to  send  a  card  to  the  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Conservation,  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  one  will  be  mailed  immediately. 


SLOAN  APPOINTED  TO 
COMMUNICATIONS  BRANCH 

Appointment  of  William  M.  Sloan, 
widely  known  communications  engineer, 
as  head  of  the  telegraph  and  cable  sec- 
tion of  the  OPM  communications 
branch,  was  announced  January  16  by 
Leighton  H.  Peebles,  chief  of  the  branch. 


MISS  DAVISON  RESIGNS 

Miss  Eloise  Davison,  assistant  director 
in  charge  of  group  activities  of  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense  since  August  23,  has 
resigned,  it  was  announced  January  16 
by  Director  LaGuardia. 

Miss  Davison  was  loaned  to  OCD  by 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 


RAILROAD  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 

Formation  of  a  railroad  industry  ad- 
visory committee,  the  function  of  which 
will  be  to  consult  with  OPM  on  problems 
of  the  railroad  industry  arising  out  of  the 
war  program,  was  announced  January  14 
by  Sidney  J.  Weinberg,  chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Industry  Advisory  Committees: 

C.  D.  Young,  vice  president,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  George 
Brooke,  president,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  William  Jeffers,  president,  Union 
Pacific  Railway,  Omaha.  Nehr.;  A.  T.  Mercler, 
president,  Southern  Pacific,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  J.  B.  Hill,  president,  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville Railroad,  Louisville,  Ky.;  O.  H.  Nance, 
president,  Canton  Railroad  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  C.  A.  Little,  president,  Pullman-Stand- 
ard Car  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI.;  J.  P.  M?.c- 
Enulty,  president,  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  W.  E.  Hedgcock,  vice  president, 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  New  Ycrk,  N.  Y.; 
W.  H.  Harman,  vice  president,  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works,  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  W.  C.  Bower, 
vice  president,  New  York  Central,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  F.  J.  Gavin,  president,  Great  Northern, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.;  E.  J.  Engel,  president,  Atchi- 
son. Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe,  Chicago.  111.;  E.  E. 
Norris,  president,  Southern  Railway,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  C.  W.  Pidcock.  Jr.,  president,  Geor- 
gia Northern  Railway,  Moultrie,  Ga.;  V.  C. 
Armstrong,  Poor  &  Company,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Also  F.  A.  Livingston,  president,  Ralston 
Steel  Car  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Alva  W.  Phelps, 
assistant  general  manager,  Electro-Motive 
Corporation,  La  Grange,  III.;  T.  M.  Evans, 
president,  H.  K.  Porter.  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
S.  G.  Down,  vice  president,  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  William  B.  Given, 
Jr.,  president,  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foun- 
dry Co.,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Ralph  Budd,  presi- 
dent, Burlington  Lines,  Chicago,  111.;  F.  B. 
Ernst,  vice  president,  American  Steel  Foun- 
dries Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  A.  A.  Frank,  presi- 
dent, Standard  Railway  Equipment,  Chicago, 
111.;  L.  A.  Selig,  president,  General  American 
Transportation  Co.,  Chicago,  m. 

*    *    • 


Auto  salesmen  urged  to 
register  for  war  jobs 

Automobile  salesmen  who  lose  their 
jobs  were  urged  today  by  Sidney  Hillman, 
Associate  Director  General  of  OPM,  to 
register  for  war-production  jobs  with 
their  local  public  employment  office. 

"Many  of  these  salesmen  have  some 
mechanical  experience,"  Mr.  Hillman 
said.  "Many  of  them  can  easily  be» 
trained  in  the  defense-training  classes  in 
our  vocational  schools  and  other  institu- 
tions. For  example,  there  are  already 
approximately  80  auto  salesmen  in  train- 
ing for  jobs  as  inspectors  in  the  engineer- 
ing defense  training  courses  in  Pitts- 
burgh. ... 

"It  now  appears  that  at  least  ten  mil- 
lion additional  workers  must  be  recruited 
during  this  year  for  defense  industry." 
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HOUSING . . . 

Makers  of  defense  housing  materials 
must  now  apply  for  priority  aid 


Manufacturers  supplying  materials  for 
defense  housing  projects  should  here- 
after apply  for  priority  assistance  under 
the  recently  announced  Production  Re- 
quirements Plan. 

The  Production  Requirements  Plan  is 
a  simplified  scheme  under  which  ap- 
proved production  may  be  granted  pri- 
ority ratings  which  will  assist  a  pro- 
ducer in  obtaining  required  materials  for 
3  months  at  a  time. 

This1  change  in  the  procedure  on  de- 
fense housing  projects  is  provided  for 
in  connection  with  an  amendment  to 
Preference  Rating  Order  P-55,  issued 
January  12  by  the  Priorities  Division. 

Manufacturers  not  to  extend  rating 

Under  the  former  procedure,  manu- 
facturers of  building  materials  could  ex- 
tend project  ratings  to  speed  up  their 
own  purchase  orders  for  necessary  ma- 
terials. Under  the  new  procedure,  how- 
ever, these  manufacturers  may  not  ex- 
tend the  rating  assigned  to  the  project, 
but  will  apply  on  form  PD-25a  for  as- 
sistance under  the  Production  Require- 
ments Plan. 

When  a  rating  has  been  applied  to  a 
housing  project,  that  rating  may  be  ex- 


tended by  a  builder  to  a  supplier  if  the 
supplier  has  "not  in  whole  or  in  part 
manufactured,  produced,  assembled  or 
otherwise  physically  changed"  the  mate- 
rials to  fill  a  rated  order.  The  rating 
carried  by  the  project  may  then  be  ap- 
plied by  the  supplier  to  his  own  purchase 
orders  for  finished  items.  But  when  the 
rating  has  been  extended  to  a  manufac- 
turer, the  manufacturer  should  apply  for 
assistance  under  Production  Require- 
ments Plan,  and  is  not  to  extend  the 
project  rating  directly. 

Other  requirements 

Other  requirements  of  the  amend- 
ment are:  (1)  That  suppliers  sign  an  ac- 
ceptance of  Preference  Rating  Order 
P-55  amended,  before  applying  its  rat- 
ing to  their  orders.  (2)  That  each  ex- 
tension of  the  order  is  authenticated  by 
an  authorized  agent  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administrator. 

The  amendment  authorizes  a  supplier 
to  defer  application  of  the  ratings  as- 
signed to  orders  filled  by  him,  until  he 
can  place  a  purchase  order  with  a  manu- 
facturer for  the  minimum  quantity  pro- 
curable on  customary  terms. 


FWA  authorized  to  construct 
17,300  demountable  houses 

The  second  group  of  defense  housing 
projects  to  be  built  under  the  recent 
Presidential  allocation  of  $153,000,000  was 
announced  January  13  by  Charles  F. 
Palmer,  coordinator  of  Defense  Housing, 
in  making  public  a  letter  to  Brig.  Gen. 
Philip  B.  Fleming,  FWA  Administrator, 
authorizing  the  Federal  Works  Agency 
to  proceed  immediately  with  construc- 
tion of  17,300  demountable  houses  in  13 
defense  localities: 

Name  of  locality  and  number  of  dwell- 
ing units  follows: 

Bremerton,  Wash.,  1,000;  Burlington, 
Iowa,  400;  Crab  Orchard,  111.,  400;  Joliet, 
111.,  500;  Mineral  Wells,  Tex.,  100;  Nor- 
folk (including  Portsmouth) ,  Va.,  11,500; 
Ogden.Utah,  2,000;  Radford-Pulaski,  Va., 
500;  Rockford,  111.,  200;  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
200;  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  100;  Weldon 
Springs,  Mo.,  300;  Whidbey  Island,  Wash., 
100. 


2,700  dormitories,  1,300 
trailers  authorized 


Week's  report : 

1,190  homes  completed 

Charles  F.  Palmer,  Coordinator  of  De- 
fense Housing,  announced  January  14 
that  1,190  new  publicly  financed  homes 
for  families  of  defense  workers  and  en- 
listed personnel  had  been  completed  dur- 
ing the  week  ending  January  10,  making 
a  total  of  66,194  now  ready  for 
occupancy. 

With  320  homes  going  into  construc- 
tion during  the  week,  the  total  of  pub- 
licly financed  homes  now  being  built  or 
completed  reached  106,732. 

Federal  funds  have  already  been 
allotted  for  160,364  defense  homes. 

•    •    • 

Steel  insect  screen  ceiling 
duplication  is  removed 

Steel  insect  screen  cloth  is  removed 
from  the  list  of  products  covered  by 
Price  Schedule  No.  40— Builders'  Hard- 
ware and  Insect  Screen  Cloth — in  an 
amendment  announced  January  16  by 
OPA  Administrator  Henderson. 

Inclusion  of  this  type  of  insect  screen 
cloth  in  Schedule  No.  40  is  no  longer 
necessary,  Mr.  Henderson  explained, 
since  maximum  prices  covering  all  forms 
of  selling,  except  retail,  are  established  in 
Price  Schedule  No.  6— Iron  and  Steel 
Products— and  in  Price  Schedule  No.  49 — 
Resales  of  Iron  and  Steel  Products. 

The  amendment  leaves  in  Schedule 
No.  40  commercial  bronze,  hand-drawn 
copper,  and  "koolshade"  fabric  insect 
screening. 


•    *    • 


Negro  defense  housing 
approved  in  Detroit 


The  second  group  of  temporary  shelter 
projects  to  be  built  under  the  recent 
Presidential  allocation  of  $13,000,000  was 
announced  January  13  by  Charles  F. 
Palmer,  Coordinator  of  Defense  Housing, 
in  making  public  a  letter  to  C.  B.  Bald- 
win, FSA  Administrator,  authorizing  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  to  proceed 
Immediately  with  construction  of  2,700 
dormitories  and  1,300  trailers  in  7  de-  Detroit  will  get  a  new  defense  housing 

fense  localities.  project  for  Negro  occupancy,  to  be  lo- 

cated    on    a    site    unanimously    recom- 

Number  of  units        mended  by  the  Detroit  Housing  Commis- 

— sion  last  June,  according  to  a  joint  an- 

Dormi        nouncement  of  Charles  F.  Palmer,  coor- 

ones         dinator  of  Defense  Housing,  and  Baird 

Snyder,  III,  acting  administrator  of  the 

Federal  Works  Agency.   At  the  same  time 

it  was  announced  that  the  project  soon 

'•jjjjj      to  be  opened   at  Nevada   and  Fenelon 

Avenues    will    be   scheduled   for    white 

200 

occupancy. 


Locality 


Bremerton,  Wash 

Dayton,  Ohio... 

Joliet,  111 

Norfolk    (including   Portsmouth, 

Va.) 

Radford-Pulaski,  Va 

Rockford,  111 

Sacramento,  Calif 


Trailers 


300 
100 
200 

500 

"266' 
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(Information  furnished  through  Office  of  Agricultural  Defense  Relations, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture) 


Argentina  allocates  $3,000,000  for 
sack  factory  to  use  cotton  surplus  and 
meet  industry  needs  for  bags 


Because  of  growing  difficulties  in  find- 
ing export  markets  for  surplus  cotton, 
the  existing  shortage  of  jute  bags,  and 
the  needs  of  industries  requiring  bags  in 
their  operations,  the  Government  of  Ar- 
gentina has  authorized  the  allocation  of 
10,000,000  pesos  ($3,000,000)  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  National  Cotton  Sack  Fac- 
tory to  make  bags  from  surplus  cotton, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  said  Jan- 
uary 14. 

To  turn  out  30,000,000  sacks  a  year 

The  factory  will  have  an  estimated  pro- 
duction capacity  of  30,000,000  sacks  a 
year,  or  sufficient  to  supply  the  20  to  23 
million  bags  used  annually  by  the  flour 
and  meal  industries,  leaving  some  7  or  8 
million  bags  for  other  uses.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  have 
the  plant  in  operation  before  the  middle 
of  1943,  because  of  delays  in  securing  ma- 
chinery from  the  United  States. 

50,000  bales  annually  required 

The  construction,  installation,  equip- 
ment, and  initial  management  of  the  fac- 
tory will  b3  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Argentine  Cotton  Board,  which  for  sev- 
eral years  has  been  advocating  the  use 
of  low-grade  cotton  from  the  Chaco  re- 
gion for  that  purpose.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  50,000  bales  of  low-grade  cot- 
ton will  be  consumed  annually  in  the 
factory's  estimated  output  of  30,000,000 
bags.  This  quantity,  it  is  said,  represents 
practically  the  entire  production  of  low- 
grade  cotton  in  the  Chaco  region  at  the 
present  time. 

Helps  solve  surplus  problem 

The  authorization  for  the  factory 
points  out  that  encouragement  of  the 
internal  consumption  of  Argentine  cotton 
will  contribute  to  reduction  of  the  ex- 
portable surplus  and  thus  to  the  solution 
of  the  current  internal  cotton  surplus 
problem.  In  addition,  the  factory  is  ex- 
pected to  aid  colonization  of  the  Chaco 
and  Formosa  territories  in  northern  Ar- 
gentina. 

The  decree  also  points  out  that  should 
cotton  bags  be  substituted  for  the  entire 
stock  of  jute  bags  now  used  annually  in 
Argentina  for  the  handling  of  flour  and 
other  mill  products,  sugar,  tannin,  yerba, 
raw   cotton,  cotton  seed,   tobacco,  and 


other  agricultural  products,  a  total  of 
about  207,000  bales  of  cotton  would  be 
required.  This  is  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  raw  cotton  now  required  in 
Argentina  annually  in  the  manufacture 
of  other  cotton  products. 

No  estimate  of  the  Argentine  cotton 
crop  for  1941-42  is  available  as  yet.  Last 
season's  crop,  however,  amounted  to  the 
low  figure  of  232,000  bales.  The  average 
crop  for  the  5-year  period  ending  with 
the  1939-40  crop  was  289,000  bales 
annually. 


How  to  achieve  goals  for 
wartime  food  production 
outlined  at  conference 

Plans  for  helping  farmers  and  home- 
makers  achieve  their  wartime  goals  in 
food  production  and  conservation  were 
outlined  as  State  Extension  and  Agricul- 
tural College  workers  met  with  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  repre- 
sentatives, January  15  to  January  17. 
The  meeting  was  the  20th  National  Out- 
look Conference  in  Washington. 

Revised  food  production  goals  for  1942 
and  results  of  the  sign-up  campaign  con- 
ducted last  fall  and  this  winter  were  an- 
nounced at  the  conference  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Wickard  and  his  staff. 


Peacetime  research  pays  wartime  dividends, 
says  Dr.  Auchter,  citing  many  developments 


Peacetime  research  in  planting  rubber 
trees  and  manila  hemp  in  Latin  America, 
developing  extra  long  staple  cotton,  im- 
proving fiber  flax  culture,  and  encourag- 
ing domestic  production  of  drug  plants, 
is  paying  wartime  dividends,  Dr.  E.  C. 
Auchter,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  pointed  out  January  14. 

Extra  long  staple  cotton  developed 

Dr.  Auchter  said  work  was  begun  sev- 
eral years  ago  in  cooperation  with  a  com- 
mercial concern  to  establish  plantings 
of  abaca  (manila  hemp)  in  Central 
America.  The  planting  was  enlarged  in 
1940  and  further  increases  are  planned. 
Abaca  is  a  strategic  material  widely  used 
for  ropes  by  the  Navy  and  has  been  im- 
ported from  the  Philippines. 

The  Bureau  has  been  developing  extra 
long  staple  cotton  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  balloons  and  parachute  cloths, 
gas  cells  for  dirigibles,  and  airplane  wing 
coverings.  New  strains  of  Sea  Island 
long  staple  cotton  coming  into  produc- 
tion in  1942  have  even  longer  and  finer 
fiber.  The  SxP  variety  of  American- 
Egyptian  cotton  developed  by  the  Bureau 
and  now  in  large  scale  production  in  the 
Southwest,  is  being  used  for  making  bal- 
loon cloth  and  inflatable  pontoons  for 
seaplanes. 

Cooperative  research  in  Oregon  has 
discovered  improved  methods  of  culture, 
harvesting,  and  handling  fiber  flax,   a 


strategic  fiber  with  normal  imports  cut 
off  by  the  war.  Also  two  new  varieties, 
Martin  and  Highboll,  were  developed  by 
plant  breeders. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe 
specialists  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try have  given  technical  help  to  drug 
manufacturers  and  others  in  an  effort  to 
guarantee  a  supply  of  medicinal  plants 
used  in  making  drugs  vital  to  the  Nation. 
Surveys  reveal  that  only  3,500  acres  in 
addition  to  that  formerly  planted  will 
supply  all  medicinal  piants  needed  by 
United  States  drug  firms. 

The  Bureau  has  developed  research  on 
sugar  cane  and  sugar  beets,  aimed  for  the 
most  part  at  developing  superior  varieties 
and  better  cultural  methods.  Research 
in  the  last  decade  has  freed  United  States 
beet  growers  from  dependence  upon 
European  sources  of  seed,  and  provided  a 
new  industry  for  Southwestern  seed 
growers. 

Progress  in  rubber  'program 

Work  on  the  Latin  American  rubber 
program  has  made  great  strides,  Dr. 
Auchter  said.  Approximately  10  million 
seeds  of  the  Hevea  rubber  tree  have  been 
planted  in  a  dozen  Central  and  South 
American  republics  and  research  aimed 
at  control  of  disease  and  improving 
yields  is  under  way.  Investigations  of 
plants  such  as  the  desert  shrub  guayule 
that  might  be  grown  in  the  United  States 
as  a  source  of  rubber  are  also  in  progress. 
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HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  . . . 


Health  supplies  exempted 
from  copper  order 

An  amendment  to  Copper  Conservation 
Order  M-9-c  excepting  health  supplies 
from  the  restrictions  of  the  order  was  is- 
sued January  13  by  the  director  of  Pri- 
orities. Health  supplies,  as  defined  in 
Order  P-29,  are  added  to  list  "B"  of  M- 
9-c  and  will  take  whatever  rating  is  as- 
signed by  the  health  supplies  branch. 

*    •    • 

Save  bale  ties  for  reuse, 
farmers  and  others  urged 

Farmers,  dairymen,  stockyard  oper- 
ators, and  livestock  producers  were  re- 
quested by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  January  12  to  make 
special  efforts  to  conserve  bale  ties  (bal- 
ing wire) . 

The  Department  estimates  that  farm- 
ers will  need  between  90,000  and  100,000 
tons  of  14-  and  15-gage  wire  for  baling 
hay,  straw,  and  other  forage  crops  in 
1942.  This  is  equal  in  weight  to  about 
three  modern  battleships,  or  3,000  me- 
dium tanks.  Farmers  can  make  a  direct 
contribution  to  the  war  effort  and  pro- 
tect themselves  from  possible  shortages 
by  conserving  bale  ties. 


Critical  shortage  of  nurses  decried 
Surgeons  General  of  Army,  Navy,  Public 
Health  Service;  50,000  trainees  sought 


The  three  Surgeons  General  of  the 
United  States  have  advised  the  subcom- 
mittee on  nursing  of  the  health  and 
medical  committee,  Office  of  Defense 
Health  and  Welfare  Services,  that  vast 
numbers  of  professional  nurses  would 
be  needed  to  take  care  of  the  wartime 
requirements  of  the  armed  forces  and 
civilian  population.  They  stated  that 
the  present  shortage  of  nurses  is  to  grow 
more  critical  unless  additional  thou- 
sands of  young  women  enter  schools  of 
nursing  at  once. 

Surgeon  General  James  C.  Magee  of 
the  Army  declared:  "In  the  war  of  1917- 
13,  21,000  brave  women  answered  the 
Nation's  call  for  nurses  in  the  Army. 
Far  more  than  that  number  may  be 
needed  in  the  present  crisis,"  he  said. 
"A  heavy  drain  on  the  nursing  resources 
of  the  civilian  populace  will  be  inescapa- 
ble if  this  vital  necessity  is  to  be  met." 

The  Navy  likewise  looks  for  a  big  scale 
enlargement  of  its  nursing  facilities,  ac- 
cording to  Surg.  Gen.  Ross  T.  Mclntire. 

"While  we  cannot  give  out  definite  fig- 
ures, it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be 


Commission  prepares  to  deal  with  flood 

of  pleas  by  workers  for  birth  records 


A  nine-member  Vital  Records  Com- 
mission held  its  first  session  January  14 
to  discuss  methods  of  expediting  the  is- 
suance of  birth  certificates  and  other 
necessary  citizenship  identification  to 
applicants  for  jobs  in  industrial  plants 
at  work  on  secret  Army  and  Navy  con- 
tracts. 

The  commission,  appointed  by  the 
health  and  medical  committee,  Office  of 
Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services,  is 
composed  of  the  following: 

Dr.  Lowell  J.  Reed,  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, Baltimore,  Md.,  chairman;  Major  George 
D.  Williams,  Medical  Corps,  V.  S.  Army;  Lt. 
J.  M.  Wheelis,  Medical  Corps.  U.  S.  Navy; 
George  Perrott,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service; 
Dr.  Halbert  L.  Dunn.  Bureau  of  the  Census; 
Dr.  I.  S.  Falk,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
search and  Statistics,  Social  Security  Board; 
Dr.  John  W.  Ferree,  State  Health  Officer  of 
Indiana  (chairman  of  Committee  on  Vital 
Statistics,  Conference  of  State  and  Provincial 


Health  Authorities);  Dr.  A.  W.  Hedrich,  chief, 
Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics,  Department  of 
Health,  Baltimore.  Md.  (American  Association 
of  Registration  Executives) . 

Emergency  demand  for  records 

At  the  request  of  the  Conference  of 
State  and  Provincial  Health  Authorities, 
Federal  Security  Administrator  Paul  V. 
McNutt  directed  the  health  and  medical 
committee  to  appoint  a  Vital  Records 
Commission.  At  its  first  session  January 
14  the  commission  considered  the  imme- 
diate situation  arising  from  the  demands 
for  vital  statistics  records.  The  unusual 
demands  for  these  records  has  flooded 
the  State  Departments  of  Health  with 
applications  and  a  stringent  emergency 
has  arisen. 

The  commission  plans  to  meet  fre- 
quently until  the  most  immediate  steps 
have  been  taken  care  of. 


a  decided  and  consistent  increase  in  the 
Navy  Nurse  Corps  to  meet  all  contin- 
gencies." Admiral  Mclntire  cited  the 
war  and  the  expansion  of  the  Navy  to  a 
two-ocean  size,  as  the  principal  factors 
causing  the  step-up  in  nursing  require- 
ments. 

Shortage  of  "alarming  ps-oportions" 

Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  Surgeon  General 
of  the  United  States  Public  Heaith  Serv- 
ice, pointed  out  that  hospitals,  clinics, 
public  health  departments,  and  other 
health  agencies  were  clamoring  for  mere 
professional  nurses  long  before  the  out- 
break of  hostilities.  Now,  he  said,  the 
shortage  has  reached  "alarming  propor- 
tions." 

"Lack  of  nurses,"  said  Dr.  Parian, 
"means  less  health  protection,  more  ill- 
ness, more  disablement  and  death — man- 
power losses  we  can  ill  afford.  If  we  are 
to  emerge  victorious  in  this  titanic  fisht 
for  freedom,  thousands  of  young  women 
must  be  enrolled  in  the  nursing  profes- 
sion as  the  watchguards  of  the  Nation's 
health." 

He  stressed  the  fact  that  nursing  today 
is  an  exacting,  scientific  skill  requiring 
the  finest  talents  women  possess.  But, 
he  added,  for  those  qualifying,  this  pro- 
fession offers  more  security  and  wider 
opportunities  for  service  than  any  other 
open  to  women. 

"It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
need  for  well-trained  nurses  will  not  end 
with  the  present  emergency,"  Dr.  Parian 
observed.  "After  this  war,  the  prostrate 
world  will  look  to  America  for  food  and 
materials.  It  will  also  look  to  us  for 
medical  and  nursing  help." 

Campaign  to  enroll  50,000 

The  Nursing  Council  on  National  De- 
fense has  reported  to  the  subcommittee 
on  nursing  that  a  vigorous  program  is 
now  under  way  to  enroll  50,000  well- 
educated  young  women  in  the  Nation's 
schools  of  nursing  this  year.  The  cam- 
paign has  been  launched  through  the 
State  Nursing  Councils  on  Defense,  who 
are  sending  speakers  into  high  schools, 
junior  colleges,  and  colleges  to  interest 
women  in  the  possibilities  of  nursing 
careers. 
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CIVILIAN  DEFENSE 


3,516,600  volunteers  enrolled 
in  OCD  services;  rose  from 
949,508  in  7  weeks 

Tabulation  disclosing  the  total  num- 
ber of  3,516,600  volunteers  enrolled  in  the 
various  services  of  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense  was  released  January  12  by  Di- 
rector P.  H.  LaGuardia  in  an  address  in 
Washington. 

The  tabulation  showed  a  total  of  1,423,- 
755  volunteers  assigned  to  training  or 
duty  in  the  protective  services  of  the 
Citizens'  Defense  Corps  personnel.  In 
addition  a  total  of  477,267  volunteers 
was  assigned  to  the  community  services 
in  the  Volunteer  Participation  Activities 
in  the  various  localities. 

The  tabulations  in  the  protective  serv- 
ices were  as  follows: 

Air  raid  wardens,  607,307;  auxiliary 
firemen,  258,967;  auxiliary  police,  149,- 
359;  medical  personnel,  136,676;  and  all 
other  protective  services,  246,030. 

The  total  of  3,516,600  reported  January 
12  compares  with  a  total  of  949,508  as  of 
November  23. 

The  total  of  7,031  defense  councils  re- 
ported January  12  compares  with  a  total 
of  5,935  as  reported  on  November  23. 

•  *    * 

Bulletin  describes 
youth  participation 

Participation  of  youth  in  civilian  de- 
fense was  emphasized  with  release  Jan- 
uary 16  by  the  division  of  youth  activities 
of  a  bulletin  describing  organization  of 
"Youth  Defense  Auxiliaries." 

•  *    • 

Air-raid  wardens  not  permitted 
to  carry  firearms 

Air-raid  wardens  are  not  permitted  to 
carry  firearms,  the  civilian  protection 
division  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  De- 
fense said  January  16.  The  official  state- 
ment follows: 


OFFICE  OF  CIVILIAN  DEFENSE— ENROLLMENT  AND  ASSIGNMENT  OF  VOLUNTEERS  AS  OF 

DEC.  31,  1941 


Number 
of  defense 
councils 

Number 
of  volun- 
teers 
enrolled 
to  date 

Volunteers  assigned  to  training  or  duty  in  protective 
services  (citizens'  defense  corps  personnel) 

Volun- 
teers 
assigned 

State  or  region 

Total 

Air  raid 
wardens 

Auxil- 
iary 
firemen 

Auxil- 
iary 
police 

Medical 

per- 
sonnel 

All  other 
protec- 
tive 
services 

in  volun- 
tary par- 
ticipation 
activities 
(com- 
munity 
service 

per- 
sonnel) 

1st  region: 

169 
440 
351 
235 
39 
140 

46 

554 

118 

1 

1 

i  5 
604 
133 

67 

95 

94 

112 

■  107 

i  101 

'  54 

130 

92 

72 

531 

62 

1 

'91 

193 

82 

76 
89 
204 
102 
114 
119 
20 
72 
23 

<  14 
Ml 
75 
'  77 
890 

167 
•  44 
■56 
125 
■36 
■29 
139 

85,000 
50,000 
215,  000 
40.  000 
32,  00C 
7,500 

31.100 
130,000 
203, 972 
297,  301 

31,  737 
67,  000 
225,  695 
127,  000 

65,  000 
750,  000 

11,480 
250,  000 

45,500 

50, 400 
4,910 
199,014 
5,783 
4,717 
1,650 

8,685 
90,000 
203. 972 
163,  799 

23,747 

13,  S00 

149,  195 

71,500 

16, 100 

800 

112,900 

2,800 

2,000 

500 

800 

45,000 

59.  555 

>  100,000 

16,224 
7,500 
80,  000 
20.  000 

11,750 
500 

16,  800 
950 
100 
500 

2,100 
20,000 
57,  845 
47. 935 

964 

3,000 

20,500 

1,500 

2,860 
36,  000 
1,356 

1,900 
500 
17,000 
100 
400 
200 

800 
25,  COO 
30, 992 

2,650 
210 

8,314 
133 

1,017 
50 

985 

18,000 
2,900 

44,000 

1,800 

1,200 

400 

4,000 

19,000 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

Rhode  Island 

15.000 
14,544 
12,000 
14,  000 
3,000 

2d  region: 

21,955 

40,000 

28,280 
2,117 

27,300 
8,747 

5,209 

1,000 

26.000 

4-1, 000 

1,600 

22,  000 

674 

22, 950 

3d  region: 

1,350 

300 

15,995 

1,000 

1,850 
10,325 
1,442 

2,666 
6,700 
5,000 

10,000 

10,  000 

650 

Pennsylvania 

75.  000 
52,500 

4th  region: 

20,  300         4.  000 

93,  521 
6,702 

15,  196 
1,580 

80,000 

55,  404 
9,804 

26,820 
9,250 
76,500 
21,000 

13.623 
1,804 

11.S20 
1,200 
3,126 
1,030 

3,929 

1,363 
1,804 

1,318 

2,438 

4,575 

5th  region: 

15,000 

400 
900 
S30 

400 

1,300 

325 

400 
925 
175 

1,200 

Ohio     

16,000 

1,000 

6th  region: 

95,000 
35,000 

60.000 
7,700 

2,038 

7th  region: 

6,000 
4,000 

3,000 

2,000 

1,000 

500 

3,700 

85,000 
69,098 
44,  621 

85,  000 

6,090 

446 

40,000 

2,500 
1,000 

2,500 
3,590 

40,  000 
1,500 

16. 1S5 

44,175 

6,000 
7,580 

8th  region: 

950 

20,000 

12,800 

1,800 

500 

1,000 

8,520 

* 

9th  region: 

136, 400 

79,884 

87,028 

7,800 

13,900 

6,256 

14,  900 

14,000 
39,  014 

2,150 
39,014 

600 
17,319 

700 
4,721 

600 
8,362 

150 
2,670 

200 
5,942 

Utah     . 

44,124 

44, 124 

19,846 

2,604 

6,535 

4,556 

11,683 

Total 

7,031 

3,516,000 

1,  123,758 

607,  307 

25S,  967 

149, 359 

136,  676 

246.  030 

477.  267 

i  Number  of  defense  councils  from  Nov.  25,  1941,  report. 

1  New  York  City  does  not  include  volunteers  for  surgical  dressings  and  sowing,  65,00;  first  aid  75,000;  resuscitation, 
58,869;  blood  donors,  18,000;  grand  total,  509,170. 
'  Iowa  report— Des  Moines  only. 

*  Missouri  report— St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  only. 

•  Wyoming  report— Cheyenne  only. 

8  California  report  covers  63  cities  only. 
7  Georgia— 69  councils  reporting. 
'210,552  enrolled. 


Reports  have  come  to  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense  that  volunteer  civilian  defense 
workers  serving  as  air-raid  wardens  are  fre- 
quently carrying  firearms  when  they  report 
for  duty.  This  office  would  like  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  these  citizens  are  engaged  in 
"passive  defense"  only  and  that  their  duties 
would  not  include  the  engaging  In  combat 
with  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy. 


It  is  not  contemplated  that  any  part  of 
the  volunteer  citizens  defense  corps  will 
carry  firearms  with  the  possible  exception 
of  auxiliary  policemen.  Even  auxiliary  police- 
men are  to  be  armed  only  when  local  police  . 
authorities  In  their  discretion  decide  that  the 
duty  upon  which  they  have  placed  the  aux- 
iliary policeman  Is  such  that  he  should  be 
armed. 
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INTER-AMERICAN  AFFAIRS  . . . 


Amounts  of  allocations  to 
other  American  nations 

Allocations  of  materials  for  Latin 
American  requirements,  as  announced 
January  15  by  Douglas  MacKeachie,  di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  Purchases,  OPM, 
are  as  follows  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1942: 

Acetone,  100,000  pounds;  ammonia, 
anhydrous,  795,000;  ammonium  sulphate, 
10,100,000;  aniline,  95,000;  carbon  tetra- 
chloride, 140,000;  caustic  soda,  35,000,- 
000;  chlorine,  500,000;  chromium  tanning 
chemicals,  565,000;  citric  acid,  620,000; 
copper  sulphate,  17,500.000;  formalde- 
hyde, 175,000;  glycerine,  350,000. 

Methyl  alcohol,  55,000  gallons;  phos- 
phorous, 69,000. 

Plastics,  150,000  pounds;  potash  salts, 
3,500,000;  potassium  permanganate,  50,- 
000;  soda  ash,  47,500,000;  sulphuric  acid, 
2,000,000;  superphosphate,  17,500,000; 
tungsten,  2,500. 

Platinum,  4,500  ounces. 

Rayon,  3,300,000  pounds;  nickel,  15,- 
000. 

Miscellaneous  farm  equipment,  $13,- 
000,000. 

*    *    • 

Ten  U.  S.  exchange  students 
soen  to  he  selected 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  coordinator  of 
Inter-American  Affairs,  announced  Jan- 
uary 11  that  10  United  States  students 
soon  will  be  selected  for  1-year  scholar- 
ships in  colleges  of  the  other  American 
republics,  under  the  "Roosevelt  Fellow- 
ship" program.  The  fellowship  project, 
sponsored  and  financed  by  the  Office  of 
the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs, provides  for  an  annual  exchange  of 
students,  10  going  from  the  United  States 
to  the  other  American  republics  and  20 
coming  to  the  United  States — one  from 
each  of  the  republics. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  in  announcing  the 
Roosevelt  Fellowship  program,  said: 

"Affords  another  strong  bond" 

"The  21  American  republics  confi- 
dently face  the  future  together,  during 
the  war  and  after.  The  scholarship  pro- 
gram, which  the  American  republics  have 
jointly  arranged,  affords  another  strong 


National  commissions 
Haiti,  and  Dominican 
trade;  organization  of 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  coordinator  of 
Inter-American  Affairs,  announced  Jan- 
uary 13  the  establishment  of  national 
commissions  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Commission  in  Cuba,  Haiti, 
and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

20  commissions  now  functioning 

Establishment  of  the  Cuban,  Haitian 
and  Dominican  Commissions  brings  to  a 
successful  conclusion  the  organization  of 
20  national  commissions  which  are 
actively  cooperating  with  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Commission  in 
its  program  for  the  stimulation  of  Wes- 
tern Hemisphere  trade  and  the  develop- 
ment of  resources. 

Cuban  Commission 

The  Cuban  Commission  is  headed  by 
Jose  Manuel  Casy.nova,  Senator  of  the 
Republic  and  president  of  the  Associaci6n 
de  Hacendados  de  Cuba.  The  other 
members  include: 

Ramon  Crusellas,  as  vice  chairman,  indus- 
trialist; Jose  Ignaclo  de  la  Camara,  director 
of  Banco  del  Comerclo;  Leon  Alsenstein,  In- 
dustrialist; Teodoro  Santiesteban,  secretary 
of  the  Associacion  de  Colonos  de  Cuba,  sugar 
producers;  Eduardo  Montoulieu.  director  of 
Funds  for  Public  Works  and  former  Minister 
of  Finance,  as  secretary. 

Haitian  Commission 

The  Haitian  Commission  is  headed  by 
Abel  Lacroix,  Minister  of  Finance  and 
board  member  of  the  Banque  Nationale 
d'Haiti.    The  other  members  include: 

Joseph  Nadal,  as  vice  chairman,  merchant 


established  in  Cuba, 
Republic  to  stimulate 
now  complete 


and  industrialist;  Edouard  Esteve,  board 
member  of  the  Banque  Nationale  d'Haiti;  Al- 
fred Vieux,  Senator  and  prominent  Industria- 
list; Serge  Defly,  former  Minister  to  Great 
Britain;  Clovis  Kernizan,  Solicitor  of  the 
Ministry  o:  Foreign  Affairs,  as  secretary;  An- 
dre Lioutoud,  member  of  the  Board  of  the 
Societe  Hatlanau-Americaine  de  Development 
/.gricole,  as  general  adviser. 

Dominican  Commission 

The  Dominican  Commission  is  headed 
by  Marino  E.  Caceres,  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Industries.  The  other  mem- 
bers include: 

Agustin  Aristy,  as  vice  chairman,  official  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Works;  Eduardo 
Soler,  Jr.,  government  official;  Ernesto  B. 
Freites,  prominent  businessman;  Francisco 
Martinez  Alba,  prominent  businessman; 
Frank  Parra,  chief  of  the  commercial  divi- 
sion of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  as 
secretary. 

To  stimulate  imports 

Arrangements  for  the  establishment 
of  the  national  commissions  were  com- 
pleted in  Havana,  Port  au  Prince,  and 
Ciudad  Trujillo,  where  initial  meetings 
were  held. 

The  Inter-American  Development 
Commission,  organized  by  the  Inter- 
American  Financial  and  Economic  Ad- 
visory Committee,  seeks  to  stimulate  the 
importation  of  noncompetitive  goods 
from  the  other  American  Republics  to 
the  United  States,  increase  trade  among 
the  other  Americas,  and  encourage  the 
development  of  industry  in  Central  and 
South  America  and  the  Caribbean  area, 
with  particular  regard  to  the  production 
of  consumer  goods. 


bond  to  assure  the  cooperation  which  is 
essential  to  victory  and  a  stable  peace. 
The  nations  of  the  New  World  recognize 
that  mutual  respect  and  trust,  which  re- 
sults from  true  understanding,  is  the 
foundation  for  present-day  solidarity  and 
for  permanent  peace.  The  scholarship 
program  is  an  integral  part  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  various  governments  to 
bring  about  both  these  objectives." 

The  exchanges  are  designed  to  spread 
in  the  other  American  nations  a  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  the  activities  and 
culture  of  the  United  States;  and,  in  the 
United  States,  an  understanding  of  the 
cultures  of  the  other  Americas. 


Bingham  in  England  studying 
civilian  defense  for  OCD 

Word  of  the  arrival  in  London  of  Lt. 
Barry  Bingham,  U.  S.  N.,  was  received 
in  this  country  January  14.  Lieutenant 
Bingham  went  overseas  as  an  observer  for 
the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  for  an  in- 
definite stay.  He  will  be  attached  to  the 
U.  S.  Embassy,  and  will  make  a  continu- 
ous study  of  civilian  defense  in  England. 
In  Washington  Lieutenant  Bingham  was 
in  charge  of  the  National  Speakers 
Bureau  of  OCD. 
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Contract  distribution 
offices  reach  107 

Opening  of  9  additional  field  offices  to 
help  qualified  manufacturers  obtain  war 
work  was  announced  January  7  by  the 
Contract  Distribution  Division  of  OPM, 
bringing  to  107  the  total  number  of  such 
offices  now  operated  by  the  Division. 

Locations  of  new  offices 

The  new  offices  and  their  addresses 
are: 

Madison,  Wis. — 405  Washington  Building. 
Clif  E.  Ives,  State  director,  will  be  acting 
manager. 

Duluth,  Minn. — Earl  H.  Pitney,  manager. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.— 410  Utility  Building, 
114-118  East  Wayne  St.  G.  A.  Dinnen,  man- 
ager. 

Sacramento,  Calif. — Suite  407,  Farmers 
Merchants  Building,  1014  Eighth  St.  E.  H. 
Cameron,  acting  manager. 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va. — Empire  Building.  John 
A.  Kennedy,  chairman  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee, will  serve  as  acting  manager. 

South  Bend,  Ind. — 112  West  Jefferson 
Boulevard.    Howard  E.  Richardson  is  manager. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — Located  temporarily  in  the 
New  State  Office  Building,  c/o  State  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development. 

Trenton,  N.  J. — City  Center  Bldg.,  32  E. 
Hanover  St.  Charles  S.  Maddock,  acting 
manager. 

Camden,  N.  J.— Broadway  Stevens  Building, 
300  Broadway.  Frederick  Cohen,  acting 
manager. 

Manufacturers  in  and  around  these 
cities  are  invited  to  take  or  send  to  the 
new  Contract  Distribution  Division  offices 
information  as  to  the  equipment  of 
their  plants  and  types  of  products  they 
now  make  or  have  made  in  the  past. 

The  division  also  announced  the  ap- 
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pointment  of  the  following  State  direct- 
tors  and  State  advisory  committee 
chairmen : 

State  Dtrectors — George  Lusk,  New  Mexico; 
Harry  J.  Martin,  Washington;  W.  F.  Wilker- 


son,  Wyoming;  Earl  L.  Milliken,  Connecticut; 
James  T.  Anderson.  North  Carolina. 

Advisory  Committee  Chairmen — J.  M. 
Smith,  Indiana;  Robert  M.  Hanes,  North  Caro- 
lina; A.  F.  Morairty,  Arizona;  and  Carl  Gray 
(formerly  State  director  of  Connecticut), 
Connecticut;  Thomas  H.  Banfleld,  Oregon. 
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Central  Administrative  Services:  Dallas 
Dort,  Director. 

Defense  Communications  Board:  James 
Lawrence  Fly,  Chairman, 

Defense  Housing  Division:  C.  F.  Palmer, 
Coordinator. 

Information  Division:  Robert  W.  Horton, 
Director. 

National  War  Labor  Board:  Wm.  H.  Davis, 
Chairman. 

Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Develop- 
ment: Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  Director. 

Office  of  Civilian  Defense:  Fiorello  H. 
LaGuardia,  Director. 

Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs:  Nelson  Rockefeller,  Coordi- 
nator. 

Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Serv- 
ices: Paul  V.  McNutt,  Director. 


Wayne  Coy,  Liaison  Officer 

Office  of  Price  Administration:  Leon  Hen- 
derson, Administrator. 

Consumer  Division:  Leon  Henderson,  Ad- 
ministrator; Dan  A.  West,  Deputy  Di- 
rector. 

War  Production  Board: 

Donald  M.  Nelson,  Chairman. 

Henry  L.  Stimson. 

Frank  Knox. 

Jesse  H.  Jones. 

William  S.  Knudsen. 

Sidney  Hillman. 

Leon  Henderson. 

Henry  A.  Wallace. 

Harry  Hopkins. 

Office  of  Defense  Transportation:   Joseph 
B.  Eastman,  Director. 

Office    of    Facts    and    Figures:    Archibald 
MacLei6h,  Director. 

Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administration:  E.  R. 
Stettlnlus,  Jr.,  Administrator. 


Office  of  Production  Management: 
William  S.  Knudsen,  Director  General. 
Sidney   Hillman,  Associate  Director  General. 

Secretary,  Herbert  Emmerich. 

General  Counsel,  John  Lord  O'Brian. 
Production    Division:     W.    H.    Harrison, 

Director. 
Purchases     Division  : 

Keachie,  Director. 
Priorities  Division:  J 

Director. 
Materials     Division  : 

Director. 
Civilian   Supply    Division  : 

son,  Director. 
Contract  Distribution  Division:   Floyd  B. 

Odium,  Director. 
Labor  Division:  Sidney  Hillman,  Director. 
Research    and    Statistics    Bureau:    Stacy 

May,  Chief. 
Bureau  of  Industry  Advisory  Committees: 

Sidney  J.  Weinberg,  Chief. 
Bureau      of      Industrial      Conservation: 

Lesslng  J.  Rosenwald,  Chief. 


Douglas     C.     Mac- 

S.  Knowlson,  Acting 

William     L.     Batt, 

Leon   Hender- 
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WAR  EFFORT  INDECES 

MANPOWER 

National  labor  force,  Dee 63,800,000 

Unemployed,   Dec 3,800,000 

Nonagricultural   workers,   Nov--  *40,  746,  000 

Percent  increase  since  June  1940  14 

18  war  industries,  Nov *2,  800,  000 

Percent  increase  since  June  1940  72 

FiNAKCE  (millions 

June  19i0  to  latest  reporting  date  of  dollars) 

Authorized  program,  Jan.  15 t77,  473 

Total  disbursements,  Jan.  15 tl6,200 

PRODUCTION  {m  million, 

June  1910  to  latest  reporting  date  of  dollars) 

Paid  on  contracts,  Dec.  31 tl2, 140 

Gov.  commitments  for  plant  ex- 
pansion; 660  projects,  Nov.  30.  5,067 

Private  commitments  for  plant 
expansion;  2,730  projects,  Oct. 

31 1,  048 

Week  ended  Jan.  «i.  19i2                 Strikes  Workers 
Significant    strikes   In    prog- 
ress during  week 3  550 

Number  settled 2  250 

•Revised. 
tPrelimlnary. 
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War  Board  absorbs  OPM  duties 

The  organization  under  the  new  War  Production  Board,  absorbing  the  func- 
tions of  the  Office  of  Production  Management,  was  described  by  WPB  Chairman 
Donald  M.  Nelson  in  a  press  conference  January  20.  The  conference  opened 
with  a  discussion  of  the  appointment  of  Ernest  Kanzler  as  chief  of  the  auto- 
motive branch,  with,  as  Mr.  Nelson  said,  "all  the  authority  that  I've  got" 
to  convert  the  industry  to  war  production. 

One  man  heads  auto  conversion 

Excerpts  follow: 

A.  I  am  putting  Mr.  Kanzler  as  the  head  of  the  (automotive)  industry 
branch  in  charge  of  the  Government  with  the  necessary  authority  to  make 
the  decisions  that  need  to  be  made  down  there  on  that  job  to  get  conversion 
as  quickly  as  possible.  He  will  have  labor  advisers  and  industry  advisers 
that  will  work  with  him  to  get  the  ideas  of  how  it  might  be  done  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  he  will  make  the  decisions  on  the  spot  that  need  to  be  made. 
He  will  have  Army  men  and  Navy  men  right  down  there  with  him,  and  we 
hope  to  have  that  thing  set  so  there  will  be  no  debating  society  about  it  at 
all,  nothing  but  straight  action. 

To  use  "whatever  means  we  need" 

Q.  He  will  be  here? 

A.  He  will  be  in  Detroit  as  head  of  the  branch.  He  will  be  right  down  there, 
and  his  responsibility  will  be  to  see  that  we  get  the  maximum  conversion 
out  of  that  industry  by  whatever  means  we  need.  .  .  , 

Production  Board  organization 

I  am  sure  that  revolutionary  changes  in  organization  only  bring  about 
delay  because  it  always  takes  time  for  men  to  learn  to  work  today.  I  have 
tried  to  set  up  an  organization  here  directly  under  the  War  Production  Board. 
That  is  calculated  to  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  that  direction.  That 
involves  first,  the  elimination  as  such  of  OPM.  I  have  set  up  under  the  Board 
six  major  divisions,  and  there  will  probably  have  to  be  a  seventh.  I  haven't 
got  that  completely  thought  through  at  the  moment,  the  field  organization 
that  is  necessary  to  do  this  job  out  in  the  field  and  the  relationship  between 
the  headquarters  in  the  field  and  how  much  responsibility  will  be  here  and 
how  much  out  in  the  field. 

"Getting  the  job  done" 

Q.  Would  that  be  a  subcontracting  office? 

A.  It  will  be  subcontracting,  priorities,  or  anything  that  pertains  to  getting 
the  job  done  that  the  War  Production  Board  has  authority  over.    We  haven't 

(Continued  on  page  4) 
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Review  of  the  Week 


One  week  after  the  President's  order 
created  the  War  Production  Board,  Don- 
ald Nelson  outlined  publicly  the  divi- 
sional organization  through  which  the 
Board  will  do  its  work.  Besides  absorb- 
ing and  centralizing  the  functions  of  the 
Office  of  Production  Management  the 
new  organization  adds  a  requirements 
committee,  in  which  the  needs  for  ma- 
terials will  be  reconciled  by  the  various 
interested  agencies;  a  progress  reporting 
unit,  which  will  keep  the  Board  in- 
formed; and  a  planning  body  of  inde- 
pendent thinkers  to  devise  better  ways  to 
do  things. 

Conversion  authority  delegated 

Mr.  Nelson  appointed,  to  convert  the 
automobile  factories  to  war  production 
with  all  possible  speed,  Ernest  Kanzler — 
the  first  of  a  number  of  WPB  branch 
chiefs  who  are  to  be  given  whatever  pow- 
ers they  need  to  swing  American  indus- 
tries into  the  fight  against  the  Axis.  The 
previously  chosen  automotive  labor  and 
management  groups  will  remain  to  advise 
Mr.  Kanzler. 

To  clear  the  plants  for  conversion, 
Chairman  Nelson  prohibited  the  manu- 
facture of  passenger  automobiles  and 
light  trucks  after  February  1,  with  the 
exception  of  a  grace  period  up  to  Feb- 
ruary 10  if  quotas  are  not  completed.  A 
speed-up  was  permitted  in  the  making 
of  medium  and  heavy  trucks  and  passen- 
ger carriers,  to  build  a  stock  pile  of  these 
essentials.  Priorities  on  materials  were 
granted  to  assure  the  manufacture  of 
these  and  a  limited  number  of  parts  for 
them,  as  well  as  greatly  increased  quan- 
tities of  passenger  car  and  light  truck 
parts,  while  the  facilities  are  still  avail- 
able. 

The  138-hour  week 

On  the  other  front  of  the  production 
battle,  the  Labor  Division  proposed  to  ex- 
tend to  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Great  Lakes 
shipyards  the  Pacific  Coast  plan  for  a 
6-day,  48-hour  individual  work  week, 
which  is  designed  to  make  possible 
continuous  operation. 

The  National  War  Labor  Board  pub- 
lished its  rules  of  procedure,  clearing  the 


way  for  action  on  the  32  cases  on  its 
calendar,  and  received  certification  of  6 
new  disputes. 

To  carry  the  materials  and  products  of 
this  gigantic  joint  effort,  the  railroad 
industry  promised  to  deliver  36,000  freight 
cars  on  schedule  by  May  1. 

Rationing  reaches  every  home 

The  contribution  every  American 
household  will  make  to  the  war  effort  and 
the  stake  of  every  American  in  the  Pacific 
became  clearer  when  Price  Administrator 
Henderson  revealed  sugar  will  be  ra- 
tioned, beginning  early  in  February.  Mr. 
Henderson  said  there  was  enough  sugar 
per  parson  for  basic  dietary  needs  and 
warned  that  hoarders  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  benefit  by  their  supposed  fore- 
sight. 

Less  directly  than  the  sugar  rationing, 
the  public  will  feel  the  priority  order 
curtailing  the  use  of  new  rubber  for  a 
long  list  of  civilian  articles;  the  order 
sharply  curtailing  manufacture  of  radios 
for  civilian  use;  and  still  other  orders 
shutting  off  nickel  and  cadmium  for  a 
variety  of  products.  OPA  followed  up 
the  Priorities  Division's  cadmium  restric- 
tions with  a  price  ceiling  on  the  metal, 
which  rustproofs  vital  airplane  parts. 

A  plant-by-plant  survey  of  copper  fab- 
ricators was  announced  by  the  Priori- 
ties compliance  section. 

Gasoline  up,  coal  down 

OPA  permitted  a  raise  of  &  of  a  cent 
per  gallon  in  gasoline  prices  in  15  East- 
ern and  Southern  States.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  OPA  asked  the  Nation's 
retail  coal  dealers  to  keep  prices  down 
to  the  levels  of  December  15-31.  A  re- 
duction of  25  cents  a  ton  was  obtained 
in  the  Washington,  D.  C,  area. 

The  week  also  brought  price  action  on 
a  wide  variety  of  textiles;  ceilings  on  tire 
retreading  materials;  maximum  sched- 
ules on  animal  products  used  for  feed; 
and  price  limits  on  new  machine  tools 
to  take  care  of  the  new  war  demand. 
Prices  of  aspirin,  caffeine,  citric  acid, 
Vitamin  C,  salicylic  acid,  and  theobro- 
mine were  discussed  at  conferences.  A 
majority  of  producers  of  flat  glass  agreed 
to  withdraw  a  price  boost. 


Auto,  light  truck  production 
stopped  February  1  for 
civilian,  military,  export  use 

Donald  M.  Nelson  announced  Janu- 
ary 20  that  he  had  approved  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  War  Production  Board 
that  a  priorities  order  be  issued  stopping 
production  of  passenger  cars  and  light 
trucks,  either  for  civilian,  military,  or  ex- 
port purposes,  beginning  February  1. 

The  order  applies  to  production  of  cars 
and  light  trucks  with  or  without  tires 
and  regardless  of  the  terms  of  any  con- 
tract entered  into  by  a  producer  prior  to 
the  order's  issuance. 

Mr.  Nelson  pointed  out  that  recent 
orders  freezing  sales  of  passenger  autos 
and  light  tracks  had  created  a  stock  pile 
from  which  all  foreseeable  military  de- 
mands for  such  vehicles  could  be  satisfied. 

Means  of  seeking  relief  are  provided 
for  manufacturers  who  find  it  impossible 
to  terminate  assembly  line  operations  by 
February  1  on  the  production  quotas  per- 
mitted by  OPM  for  January.  The  order 
states  that  upon  filing  of  individual  ap- 
peals, permission  may  be  granted  to  con- 
tinue these  operations  until  February  10, 
provided  that  such  continuance  does  not 
interfere  with  conversion  of  the  factory 
to  military  production. 

The  January  passenger  car  quota  is 
204,848  units,  and  the  light  truck  quota 
is  24,169  units.  These  quotas  do  not  in- 
clude cars  or  light  trucks  produced  for 
the  Army  and  Navy,  certain  designated 
governments  and  certain  designated 
governmental  agencies. 

*    *    • 

EXPLANATION  OF  CHART 

Explanation  of  chart  on  page  1 : 

Sale  of  Postal  Savings  Stamps  in- 
creased from  $6,000,000  in  November  to 
$26,000,000  in  December,  and  sale  of  De- 
fense Savings  Bonds  rose  from  $233,000,- 
000  to  $529,000,000  in  the  same  period. 

(One-column  mats  of  this  and  all 
other  charts  appearing  on  the  front  cover 
of  Victory  are  available  for  publication, 
on  request  to  the  Distribution  Section, 
Office  for  Emergency  Management, 
Washington.  D.  C.) 
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Sugar  rationing  undertaken  as  a 
war  measure  to  insure  fair 
distribution,  says  Henderson 

In  order  to  conserve  and  distribute 
equitably  the  supply  of  sugar  available 
to  this  country  during  the  coming  year, 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  is  de- 
veloping a  rationing  plan  for  this  com- 
modity and  will  put  it  into  effect  within 
a  few  weeks,  Administrator  Henderson 
announced  January  24. 

Rationing  books  will  be  issued 

Rationing  books  have  already  been  de- 
signed by  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion for  this  purpose  and  the  printing  of 
the  books  will  be  started  in  a  day  or  so. 
Full  details  of  the  sugar  rationing  plan 
will  be  made  public  shortly. 

"The  rationing  of  sugar,  a  commodity 
of  widespread  importance  to  every  per- 
son in  the  country,  is  being  undertaken 
as  a  war  measure,"  Mr.  Henderson  stated. 

Consumers  who  reduce  their  consump- 
tion of  sugar  are  making  raw  materials 
available  for  the  manufacture  of  explo- 
sives and  contributing  directly  to  the  war. 

There  will  be  enough  sugar  for  each 
person  to  supply  all  basic  dietary  needs, 
Mr.  Henderson  said.  Best  current  esti- 
mates put  the  1942  supply  at  5,300,000 
short  tons,  as  against  7,989,000  for  1941, 
which  was  a  year  of  high  consumption. 

It  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  citi- 
zen, the  Price  Administrator  added,  to 
reduce  his  consumption  of  sugar  by  at 
least  one-third  immediately;  and,  if  he 
has  built  up  a  hoard,  to  start  using  or 
disposing  of  it  now.  "Consumers  who 
are  in  possession  of  abnormally  large 
stocks  of  sugar  are  warned,"  he  stated, 
"that  they  will  not  be  permitted  to  gain 
an  advantage  from  their  supposed  fore- 
sight." 

•    *    • 
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On  the  Home  Front 


n 


All  of  us  are  touched  by  what  happens 
on  every  sector  of  every  front  in  the 
World  Battle  and  virtually  every  step 
taken  to  speed  victory  by  our  wartime 
agencies  has  an  end  effect  upon  us  all. 

For  some  while  now  the  trends  have  in- 
dicated that  the  American  consumer 
must  face  increasing  deprivation,  must  be 


TWO  QUESTIONS  EVERY 
AMERICAN  ASKS 

Every  American  now  Is  asking: 

1.  What  can  I  do  to  help  win  the 
war? 

2.  How  am  I  going  to  be  affected  by 
the  measures  taken  in  Washington  to 
defeat  the  Axis  Powers,  and  why? 

Up-to-date  answers  to  these  two 
questions  will  be  given  in  Ore  the  Home 
Front,  a  weekly  feature  on  this  page. 


prepared  for  increasing  sacrifice,  and  last 
week  was  no  exception. 

What  the  President  said  about  fear, 
that  the  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear 
itself,  is  particularly  true  on  the  con- 
sumer front.  We  have  plenty  of  food 
and  our  standard  of  nutrition  even  under 
the  most  unlikely  conditions  imaginable 
would  seem  extravagantly  high  to  the 
Japanese  with  his  35  handfuls  of  rice 
each  month  or  the  German  living  on  a 
diet  of  ersatz  and  potatoes. 

There's  sugar,  of  course .    Sugar  is 

growing  scarcer  because  of  the  need  for 
alcohol  to  be  used  in  explosives;  we  shall 
have  to  ration  sugar. 

We  have  all  the  food  we  need.  But 
suppose — and  this  isn't  theory,  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  both  worry  about  it — 
suppose  some  people,  motivated  by  un- 
reasoning fear,  begin  to  hoard  staple 
groceries. 

Don't  fear,  don't  hoard 

If  enough  people,  moved  by  the  con- 
tagion of  example,  do  likewise — establish 
a  great  number  of  small-scale  establish- 
ments for  dead  storage,  as  it  were — you 
begin  to  have  the  rudiments  of  a  serious 
situation.  First,  prices  pyramid  in  re- 
sponse to  suddenly  stimulated  demand. 
Second,  the  time  comes  when  retailers' 
stocks  really  are  depleted,  when  ware- 


houses and  processing  plants  stagger 
under  a  rush  of  orders,  when  the  whole 
economy  of  food  supply  is  upset. 

Now  and  then,  OPA  has  found,  mer- 
chants and  distributors  will  be  unwise 
enough  to  encourage  what  amounts  to 
hoarding.  When  such  men  urge  house- 
wives to  stock  "emergency  pantry  shelves" 
they  seek  temporarily  increased  profit 
at  the  risk  of  doing  their  fellow  citizens 
and  themselves  great  damage.  Have 
none  of  this.  Buy  foodstuffs  as  you  need 
them. 

Keep  your  head,  and  don't  be  afraid. 

What  the  week  brought 

Last  week  saw  these  important  devel- 
opments on  the  war  production  front,  de- 
velopments which  will  eventually — as 
present  stocks  are  exhausted — be  re- 
flected in  the  lives  of  many  consumers: 
(1)  The  WPB  slapped  further  drastic 
controls  on  rubber  which  will  reduce  the 
amount  available  for  a  wide  range  of 
civilian  products  by  about  75  percent. 
And  many  products,  such  as  garden  hose, 
toys,  erasers,  sporting  goods,  and  rubber 
heels,  may  be  made  only  from  reclaimed 
rubber  in  the  future.  (2)  Consumers  in 
15  Eastern  and  Southern  States  will  pay 
more  for  gasoline  as  the  result  of  a  three- 
tenths  of  a  cent  per  gallon  increase 
granted  by  OPA  and  Petroleum  Coor- 
dinator Ickes.  The  increase  compen- 
sates for  higher  transportation  costs  in- 
curred by  the  oil  companies  using  tank 
cars  and  other  methods  to  relieve  the 
shortage  of  tankers.  (3)  Representa- 
tives of  the  men's  and  boys'  clothing  in- 
dustry who  had  been  asked  to  submit 
recommendations  for  style  simplifications 
to  conserve  wool  handed  up  a  report  to 
the  WPB  which,  as  had  been  expected, 
advocated  abolition  of  the  two-trouser 
suit.  A  break-down  on  the  "two  pants" 
suit:  Forty  percent  of  25,000,000  suits 
made  in  the  U.S.  last  year  had  two  pairs 
of  trousers. 

Conservation  on  the  civilian  front 
moves  forward  apace  with  a  national 
campaign  getting  in  the  waste  paper 
which  makes  ammunition  boxes,  the 
scrap  metal  which  makes  steel,  the  old 
rubber  which,  reclaimed,  frees  virgin  rub- 
ber for  the  wheels  and  tracks  on  which 
the  army  moves.  OPA's  Consumer  Divi- 
sion suggests  that  the  public — and  that's 
all  of  us,  consumers,  producers,  conserva- 
tionists— carry  our  own  parcels  home 
from  the  store.  Thus  saving  tires,  trucks, 
and  paper. 
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War  Production  Board  organization 


(Continued  from  page  1) 

worked  it  out  yet,  just  haven't  had  time 
to  work  out  the  relationships  of  that  field 
organization  to  the  other.  But  I  am  say- 
ing there  will  probably  be  a  seventh. 

Representatives  to  work 
with  Army  and  Navy 

Now,  the  divisions  are: 

The  Purchases  Division  under  Mr. 
Douglas  MacKeachie,  who  has  been  here 
almost  from  the  very  start.  I  have  com- 
plete confidence  that  Doug  MacKeachie 
can  bring  about  streamlining  of  our 
procurement  procedure,  methods,  and  re- 
lationships. The  purchasing  will  be  done 
as  in  the  past,  in  the  Army  and  the 
Navy. 

We  will  have  more  civilian  representa- 
tives in  the  Army  and  Navy  branches 
who  will  work  directly  with  the  men  in 
the  services.  They  are  doing  the  job 
with  the  thought  that  together  they  will 
get  the  job  done  more  quickly. 

The  Production  Division  will  be  under 
Bill  Harrison.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fidence in  Bill  Harrison.  I  think  he  will 
be  hard  enough  and  tough  enough  to 
see  that  a  darn  good  production  job  is 
done  and  that  we  cut  through  the  Bot- 
tlenecks of  production.  He  will  have 
many  civilians  who  will  be  working  di- 
rectly with  the  people  in  the  Army  who 
are  doing  the  production  job. 

The  Materials  Division  will  be  under 
Mr.  Bill  Batt,  who  has  been  down  here 
from  the  start. 

The  Labor  Division  will  be  under  Mr. 
Sidney  Hillman  and  will  continue  as  it 
did  in  OPM. 

The  Civilian  Supply  Division  will  be 
under  Mr.  Leon  Henderson. 

Division  of  Industry  Operations 

I  am  setting  up  a  Division  of  Industry 
Operations.  It  will  be  under  Jim  Knowl- 
son.  Jim  Knowlson,  who  is  president  of 
Stewart-Warner,  came  down  here  some 
time  ago  as  my  deputy  in  the  Priorities 
Division,  and  he  will  be  in  direct  charge 
of  this  Division;  of  industry  branches, 
the  Priorities  Division,  and  such  other 
divisions  as  need  be  in  order  to  get  a 
smooth,  working  relationship  with  the 
industries  as  such.  The  job  of  that  in- 
dustry branch  will  be  primarily  to  get 
as  much  conversion  as  possible  of  that 
industry  as  quickly  as  possible.  That 
will  be  the  job  of  that  Division  of  In- 
dustry Operations.   They  will  accomplish 


that  by  working  with  the  Production  Di- 
vision and  with  the  Purchases  Division 
and  with  the  corresponding  people  in  the 
Army  and  the  Navy.  They  will  work 
with  the  Civilian  Supply  Division  to 
bring  about  such  curtailments  as  may  be 
necessary  in  the  industry,  and  they  will 
work  with  the  Labor  Division  to  see  that 
the  interests  of  labor  are  represented  in 
these  conversion  and  other  operations  of 
the  industry. 

Q.  Will  Mr.  Kanzler  be  in  that  di- 
vision? 

A.  Mr.  Kanzler  is  in  that  Division  and 
reports  directly  to  Knowlson. 

Q.  Will  Mr.  Knowlson's  division  have 
the  responsibility  for  initiating  pro- 
grams? 

Initiating  conversion 

A.  For  initiating  conversion  programs? 
I  have  very  definite  ideas  on  conversion 
because  it  has  been  a  thing  I  have  been 
intensely  interested  in.  Ever  since  I 
have  been  down  here  I  have  felt  the  job 
we  had  to  do  was  to  get  industry  con- 
verted as  quickly  as  possible  into  produc- 
tion of  war  materiel  and  the  production 
of  essential  civilian  needs.  Now,  the  con- 
version will  be  initiated  in  two  places. 
If  the  conversion  is  of  the  industry  as 
a  whole  like,  for  example,  what  hap- 
pened in  the  washing-machine  in- 
dustry, it  will  be  initiated  in  the  Di- 
vision of  Industry  Operations.  There 
will  be  individual  plants  that  will  still 
go  right  ahead  and  make  contracts  with 
the  Production  Division,  and  the  Pur- 
chases Division  working  with  the  Army 
and  Navy  on  it.  They  might  take  iso- 
lated companies.  If  you  are  going  to 
approach  the  industry  as  a  whole  for 
large  and  small,  it  will  probably  have 
to  be  done  in  the  Division  of  Industry 
Operations  because  we  may  have  come, 
in  this  country,  definitely,  we  might  just 
as  well  face  it  now,  to  a  situation  where 
there  won't  be  enough  of  any  one  item 
for  all  of  the  factories  in  the  industry 
to  make  it.  In  that  case,  working  with 
the  Division  of  Industry  Operations,  the 
industry  and  the  chief  will  select  the 
companies  that  will  be  put  on  making 
essential  civilian  products,  and  the 
others  will  go  ahead  operating  on  war 
materials. 

Subcontracting 

Q.  Will  subcontracting  come  under 
this  Division? 

A.  Subcontracting  and  conversion  will 
be  Contract  Distribution  and  will  come 
under  the  Production  Division. 


Q.  Where  is  the  Bureau  of  Conserva- 
tion? 

A.  I  think  the  Bureau  of  Conservation 
will  probably  be  under  the  Materials 
Division.  I  haven't  settled  that  yet.  I 
haven't  had  a  chance  to  talk  to  Mr. 
Rosenwald  and  get  this  experience  and 
find  out  where  it  fitted  best. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  at  this  time,  who  is 
going  to  do,  in  the  Production  Division, 
the  job  of  contract  distribution,  of  sub- 
contracting that  Mr.  Odium  did? 

A.  I  think  Mr.  Walter  Wheeler  will. 
He  is  Mr.  Harrison's  deputy. 

Knudsen  and  Hiiiman 

Q.  Will  Mr.  Knudsen  and  Mr.  Hillman 
remain  members  of  the  War  Production 
Board  despite  the  fact  that  the  titles 
by  which  they  are  entitled  to  member- 
ship are  abolished? 

A.  Yes;  I  think  so.  I  would  like  to 
have  them  in  there. 

Q.  That  will  require  an  amendment 
to  the  Executive  order? 

A.  Not  an  amendment  to  the  Execu- 
tive order,  but  an  amendment  of  seme 
kind  to  change  the  personnel. 

The  job  of  the  War  Production  Board 
is  going  to  be  that  of  reviewing  constantly 
this  question  of  how  the  production  is 
going,  what  are  the  bottlenecks,  what 
changes  in  organization  need  to  be  made 
in  order  that  it  will  go  faster,  what  are 
the  things  that  are  impeding  the  pro- 
gram, are  we  meeting  the  President's  ob- 
jective, and  if  not,  why  not?  To  me, 
that  is  the  main  function  of  the  War 
Production  Board,  i  do  want  its  advice 
and  counsel  in  the  settling  of  major  dis- 
putes in  connection  with  the  require- 
ments which  I  will  cover. 

Progress  Reporting  agency 

I  have  set  up  a  Progress  Reporting 
agency  under  Stacy  May.  .  .  .  That 
will  follow  intimately  the  progress  of 
all  the  important  items  in  this  pro- 
gram, and  know  exactly  how  they  can  be 
expected  to  come  off  the  machines.  This 
agency  will  view  it  not  alone  from  the 
statistical  point  cf  view,  but  from  the 
point  of  view  of  projecting  into  the  fu- 
ture, thinking  in  terms  of  what  the  bot- 
tlenecks are,  how  are  the  components 
fitting  into  the  picture,  have  all  of  the 
orders  been  placed,  is  production  moving 
concurrently  together,  of  all  of  the 
things  that  have  to  meet  in  the  final  end 
and  be  assembled  in  one  place?  In  other 
words,  do  we  have  guns  for  the  tanks, 
are  they  meeting  together,  will  they  come 
out  together  and  be  an  efficient  tank  as  it 
comes  off  the  line? 

Q.  Before  you  get  off  of  Mr.  Knowlson's 
Division,  will  he  also  operate  in  the  same 
way  that  the  old  Priorities  Division  did? 
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A.  Yes,  sir.  He  will  have  priorities 
reporting  directly  to  him. 

Q.  Mr.  Nelson,  will  there  be  a  Priori- 
ties Division  branch  in  the  Division  of 
Industry  Operations? 

A.  There  will  be  a  Priorities  Division. 
It  will  be  part  of  that  Division. 

Relations  between  divisions 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  a  little  more,  sir, 
about  the  relationship  between  the  Divi- 
sion of  Industry  Operations  and  the 
Production  Division? 

A.  I  can  explain  that,  I  think,  in  de- 
tail, as  to  just  how  that  will  happen. 
I  will  go  into  it  as  far  as  you  would  like 
to  go  into  it.  There  will  be,  for  each 
industry,  a  committee  picked  and  cleared 
through  our  Clearance  Committee  for 
committees.  There  will  also  be  a  Com- 
mittee of  Labor  for  that  industry  picked 
in  the  Labor  Division,  and  the  two  will 
come  together  at  any  time  you  are 
thinking  of.  They  will  discuss  anything 
in  terms  of  the  things  that  both  manage- 
ment and  labor  are  interested  in  in  pro- 
duction. They  will  handle  the  problems. 
There  will  be  a  man  in  charge  of  each 
one  of  the  important  industries  just  as 
in  the  automobile  industry.  Mr.  Harri- 
son over  here,  who  is  working  with  the 
armed  services  constantly,  knowing  what 
they  need  in  things  to  finish  out  a  pro- 
gram, whether  it  be  more  airplane 
struts,  more  carburetors,  more  hydraulic 
devices,  and  so  forth,  will  come  over 
to  the  Division  of  Industry  Operations  if 
he  doesn't  know  of  a  factory  that  can 
do  it,  and  he  will  sit  down  and  talk  it 
over  with  Mr.  Knowlson.  They  will  call 
in  the  industries  that  they  feel  have 
the  possibilities,  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  industry  the  branch  chief  has  of  the 
machinery  of  that  industry  and  what  it 
has  been  making  and  what  it  could 
make,  and  will  act  with  Mr.  Harrison 
in  seeing  about  bringing  right  to  him 
sources  of  supply  that  can  do  that  par- 
ticular job  of  meeting  that  bottleneck 
situation,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  he 
has. 

Q.  Mr.  Nelson,  will  there  be  people  who 
will  have  relation  to  other  industries  such 
as  Mr.  Kanzler  is  going  to  have  to  the 
automobile  industry? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  industries  are  being  set 
up  under  Mr.  Knowlson? 

A.  As  many  as  we  need.  I  visualize 
somewhere  around  50  or  60  which  will 
be  the  main  participants  in  this  con- 
version proposition,  but  there  will  be 
many  other  industries  set  up  there. 
There  will  be  all  of  the  industries  of 
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the  United  States  that  will  be  set  up  in 
some  form,  either  by  a  committee  or 
with  some  representative  of  Government 
who  will  be  looking  out  for  the  problems 
of  those  industries,  all  of  them  with  the 
exception  of  the  commodity  groups. 

Commodity  groups 

Now,  I  distinguish  between  the  indus- 
try and  commodity  groups  in  this  way. 
The  copper  people  have  just  one,  big 
problem.  They  haven't  a  problem  of 
conversion.  They  have  a  problem  of  get- 
ting out  more  copper.  I  want  them  to 
report  directly  to  the  Materials  Division 
so  that  they  will  work  right  with  the 
Materials  Division  and  not  have  to  go 
through  somebody  else  if  the  problem  is 
there  of  increasing  copper.  So  copper, 
lead,  zinc — the  basic  raw  materials — will 
report  to  the  Materials  Division;  but 
other  than  that,  all  of  the  industries 
where  they  can  be  used  in  the  program 
or  that  have  definite  problems  will  be 
represented  in  some  form  in  that  Divi- 
sion of  Industry  Operations. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  exactly  what  Mr. 
Kanzler's  authority  will  be  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry? 

A.  He  is  going  to  have  all  of  the  au- 
thority that  I've  got  to-  get  that  job 
done. 

Q.  Will  Mr.  Ching's  committee  con- 
tinue? 

A.  Mr.  Ching  will  withdraw  from  the 
committee.  There  will  be  representatives 


of  labor  and  industry  on  the  committee 
who  will  be  advisory.  The  Government 
representative  has  all  the  authority. 

Power  for  pooling 

Q.  Mr.  Nelson,  does  Mr.  Kanzler  have 
the  power  to  make  compulsory  alloca- 
tion of  orders  and  compulsory  movement 
of  machinery  from  one  factory  to  an- 
other? 

A.  If  he  needs  it. 

Q.  Will  he  have  authority  to  treat 
the  industry  as  a  pool  or  will  he  have 
to  deal  with  individual  companies? 

A.  Of  course,  individual  companies 
have  the  machinery,  and  individual  com- 
panies have  the  job.  His  job  is  to  see 
that  every  company  is  filled  to  the  maxi- 
mum. I  don't  look  upon  pooling  as  any 
problem.  If  the  tool  room  of  the  Ford 
Company  is  idle,  and  General  Motors 
has  need  for  a  lot  of  tools,  it  is  his  job 
to  see  that  the  needs  of  General  Motors 
are  taken  care  of  by  the  Ford  tool  room, 
or  vice  versa.     *     *     • 

Planning  Division 

I  will  set  up  a  Planning  Division  be- 
cause I  want  a  group  of  people  around 
here,  the  best  people  I  can  get,  to  do  a 
lot  of  thinking  about  how  the  job  might 
be  done  better.  They  will  have  no  ad- 
ministrative or  executive  function,  but 
it  will  function  to  think  through  the 
problem  of  how  it  might  be  done  better 
(Continued  on  page  6) 
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(Continued  from  page  5) 
and  to  be  able  to  sit  down  and  talk  It 
over  with  any  one  of  the  division  chiefs, 
directors  of  divisions,  whether  it  be  pro- 
duction or  purchases  or  materials,  or  the 
Division  of  Industry  Operations,  or  the 
Labor  Division,  or  any  other  place. 

Requirements  and  Materials 

Let  us  move  into  this  Requirements 
thing,  because  I  think  that  is  one  of  the 
important  parts  of  the  show  in  order 
that  we  may  get  decisions  made  quickly. 
That  is  the  committee,  William  L.  Batt, 
chairman. 

Now,  we  have  a  Materials  Division. 
Let  me  explain  what  that  committee  is. 
The  responsibility  of  the  Materials  Di- 
vision is  to  see  that  we  have  enough 
material  coming  out  of  the  mines  or  out 
of  the  factories  making  chemicals  or 
what  not,  to  supply  the  needs  of  this 
program,  and  to  supply  the  other  de- 
mands that  are  made  upon  us  for  mate- 
rials by  the  Economic  Warfare,  Lend- 
Lease,  Civilian  Supply,  the  Army  and 
the  Navy,  and  the  sum  total  of  those, 
plus  the  Maritime  Commission,  or  any 
other  essential  ones  that  we  need,  make 
the  total  requirements  that  we  need  to 
have  this  picture. 

Committee  of  interested  parties 

Their  job  is  to  expand  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  get  that,  but  it  may  be  that 
you  can't  expand  rapidly  enough  to  get 
your  requirements  for  a  particular  thing 
rapidly  increased.  Now,  that  committee 
will  be  made  up  of  representatives  of 
each  of  the  interested  parties,  interested 
in  getting  its  share  of  this  material. 
Suppose  it  is  copper.  The  Economic 
Warfare  group,  Lend-Lease,  Civilian 
Supply,  Army  and  Navy,  Maritime,  all 
have  a  full-time  representative  on  that 
committee.  Mr.  Batt,  the  director  of 
the  Materials  Division,  will  be  chairman 
of  that  Requirements  Committee. 

Now,  it  will  be  the  function  of  that 
committee  to  allocate  material  where 
there  is  a  shortage  to  each  of  the  inter- 
ested parties  in  terms  of  whatever  the 
importance  of  the  demands  seems  to  in- 
dicate. As  I  stated,  they  are  made  up 
of  interested  representatives. 

The  Statistics  Division  will  be  there  to 
furnish  them  the  statistics  of  what  the 
total  requirements  are. 

The  operation  of  priorities 

Q.  Mr.  Nelson,  you  say  the  Require- 
ments Committee  will  allocate  the  mate- 
rials to  the   various   groups?    Do   you 


mean  it  will  allocate  so  much  rubber  for 
the  Army  and  Navy  needs  and  Lend- 
Lease? 

A.  Right,  and  Economic  Warfare,  and 
whatever  may  be  necessary. 

Q.  Well,  when  the  Requirements  Board 
sets  these  allocations,  does  the  Priorities 
Division  operate? 

A.  There  you  have  the  picture  exactly. 
It  comes  down  to  the  Division  of  Industry 
Operations  and  with  Priorities  doles  it 
out  to  the  essential  places  where  it  is 
needed. 

Q.  The  requirements  board  allocation 
is  not  going  to  individual  plants? 

A.  No,  sir.  The  Army  will  make  its  al- 
location to  individual  plants  through  the 
Army  and  Navy,  and  so  forth  themselves, 
or  through  the  Division  of  Industry  Op- 
erations. There  are  certain  ones  that  are 
made  that  way  now.  Certain  others  go 
ahead.  They  work  out  their  allocations 
by  total  quantities.  In  other  words,  if 
they  have  got  so  much  rubber  they  have 
got  to  decide  whether  to  put  that  rubber 
into  automobile  tires,  into  tires  for  air- 
planes, and  into  whatever  they  put  rubber 
in.  They  must  make  that  decision;  we 
don't. 

Q.  Mr.  Nelson,  how  will  the  question  of 
strategical  priorities,  big  bombers  versus 
tanks,  and  so  forth,  be  determined? 

A.  Of  course  that  is  determined  now 
in  the  Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board. 

Q.  Is  it  determined  satisfactorily  that 
way? 

A.  Not  necessarily.  They  need  some- 
body who  can  make  a  final  decision  in 
case  they  get  into  an  argument  and  I 
assume  that  we  have  the  authority  to 
work  with  them  to  adjust  priorities 
wherever  it  is  needed  and  produce  the 
thing  in  the  fastest  way. 

*    *    * 

LIGHT  TRUCK  MAKING 
BAN  IS  SIGNED 

Order  L-3-f  prohibiting  the  manufac- 
ture of  light  trucks  after  February  1  has 
been  signed  by  Donald  M.  Nelson  as  Di- 
rector of  Priorities,  it  was  announced 
January  21.  This  order  supplements 
Order  L-2-g,  prohibiting  the  manufac- 
ture of  passenger  automobiles,  which  has 
already  been  released. 

Manufacturers  who  have  not  com- 
pleted their  January  quota  production 
of  light  trucks  by  February  1  will  be  per- 
mitted to  complete  the  quota,  provided 
that  all  production  of  light  trucks  stops 
not  later  than  February  10. 


March  production  of  medium, 
heavy  trucks  raised  34  percent 

The  War  Production  Board  has  au- 
thorized a  34-percent  increase  in  produc- 
tion of  medium  and  heavy  trucks  during 
March  over  the  same  month  last  year, 
but  ruled  that  they  could  not  be  equipped 
with  tires,  casings,  or  tubes. 

Tires  and  tubes  may  be  used  only  to 
assist  in  delivering  the  vehicles  to  dealers, 
after  which  they  must  be  removed  and 
returned  to  the  producer. 

To  create  stock  pile 

The  effect  of  this  provision  in  orders 
issued  by  Acting  Priorities  Director  J.  S. 
Knowlson  will  be  to  create  a  stock  pile  of 
medium  and  heavy  trucks  for  essential 
civilian  uses.  Whenever  one  of  these  ve- 
hicles is  released  for  sale  under  a  ration- 
ing plan  to  be  put  into  effect,  four  tires 
and  tubes  undoubtedly  will  be  provided 
by  governmental  authority  if  not  other- 
wise obtainable.  Deterioration  of  tires 
mounted  on  vehicles  standing  for  long 
periods  in  dealers'  storerooms  will  be 
avoided. 

No  limit  on  passenger  carriers 

In  addition  to  permitting  stepped-up 
output  of  medium  and  heavy  trucks, 
WPB  authorized  unlimited  production 
during  March  of  passenger  carriers 
(seating  15  or  more  persons)  and  truck 
trailers  (5-ton  capacity  or  more) . 

An  A-3  preference  rating  is  made  avail- 
able for  deliveries  of  materials  going  into 
the  manufacture  of  these  heavy-type  ve- 
hicles, but  the  rating  cannot  be  applied 
to  deliveries  of  tires,  casings,  or  tubes  to 
equip  medium  and  heavy  trucks. 

March  quota  raised  34  percent 

Manufacturers'  quotas  set  forth  in  the 
orders  provide  for  production  of  54,710 
medium  and  heavy  trucks  during  March, 
as  compared  with  an  output  of  40,802  in 
March  1941,  an  increase  of  34  percent. 
No  restrictions  are  placed  on  production 
to  fill  certain  Government,  foreign  gov- 
ernment, and  Lend-Lease  orders. 

Unlimited  production  of  passenger 
carriers  during  March  was  authorized  be- 
cause of  the  increased  transportation  de- 
mands created  by  curtailment  of  passen- 
ger automobile  output  and  the  upsurge 
in  employment  in  war  industry  cen- 
ters. During  February,  manufac- 
turers of  these  vehicles  will  be  restricted 
to  an  output  of  1,065  units,  an  increase  of 
138  percent  over  the  same  month  last 
year,  when  an  estimated  450  units  were 
produced. 
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Auto  part  making  speeded 
up  to  build  stock,  hasten 
conversion  for  war 

Seeking  to  hasten  conversion  of  the 
huge  automotive  industry  to  war  work,  ■ 
the  War  Production  Board  on  January 
23  permitted  sharp  acceleration  in  pro- 
duction of  spare  parts  for  passenger  cars 
and  light  trucks  to  form  a  stock  pile  for 
future  needs. 

War  demands  for  the  skilled  labor  and 
machine  tools  heretofore  employed  in 
producing  replacement  parts  make  it  nec- 
essary, while  certain  facilities  still  are 
available,  to  build  up  ample  supplies 
within  the  next  few  months  for  essential 
requirements. 

300  percent  of  1941  rate 

Under  orders  issued  by  Acting  Priori- 
ties Director  J.  S.  Knowlson,  producers 
may  make  during  the  first  half  of  this 
year  up  to  150  percent  of  the  number  of 
each  of  the  replacement  parts  sold  by 
them  for  that  purpose  during  the  entire 
calendar  year  1941. 

With  some  decline  to  be  expected  in 
the  general  usage  of  passenger  cars  and 
light  trucks,  due  to  the  need  for  conserva- 
tion of  various  scarce  materials,  particu- 
larly rubber,  it  is  estimated  that  sufficient 
supplies  of  certain  parts  for  civilian  uses 
can  be  assembled  during  this  period  to 
cover  all  demands  this  year  and  next 

Production  limitations  do  not  apply  to 
parts  made  for  the  Army  and  Navy,,  cer- 
tain other  Government  agencies,  desig- 
nated foreign  governments,  and  Lend- 
Lease  requirements. 

A-10  rating  available 

An  A-10  preference  rating  is  made 
available  to  producers  and  suppliers  to 
obtain  materials  going  into  the  manufac- 
ture of  spare  parts. 

The  rating  can*  be  applied  only  for  ma- 
terials for  the  following  functional  repair 
parts  and  components: 

Engine,  clutch,  transmission,  propeller 
shaft,  axles,  brakes,  wheels,  hubs,  drums, 
starting  apparatus,  spring  suspension, 
brackets  and  shackles;  the  exhaust,  cool- 
ing, fuel,  lubricating  and  electrical 
systems,  including  generators,  lights, 
•reflectors  and  batteries;  and  gages, 
speedometers,  motors,  fuses,  flares,  di- 
rectional signals,  rear-view  mirrors, 
windshield  wipers,  control  mechanisms, 
steering  apparatus,   and   driving  gears. 

The  rating  cannot  be  applied  to  de- 
liveries of  materials  on  purchase  orders 
placed  after  June  1,  nor  on  orders  call- 
ing for  delivery  after  June  30. 


Merger  of  Contract  Distribution  staff 
with  new  Production  Division  offers 
chance  to  broaden  work,  says  Harrison 


William  H.  Harrison,  head  of  the  Pro- 
duction Division  of  WPB,  said  January 
22  that  all  facilities  that  can  be  useful 
in  producing  the  war  materials  needed  by 
America's  fighting  forces  will  be  brought 
into  operation  under  the  new  organiza- 
tion. 

He  said  he  saw  in  the  consolidation  of 
the  functions  of  the  Contract  Distribu- 
tion staff  with  the  Production  Division 
staff  of  WPB  "a  great  opportunity  to 
broaden  the  base  to  get  the  job  done." 

"In  gearing  the  productive  machinery 
of  the  country  to  turning  out  the  ships, 
planes,  tanks,  and  guns  ordered  by  the 
President,  there  is  no  difference  between 
prime  contractors,  subcontractors  and 
sub-subcontractors,"  Mr.  Harrison  said. 
"Each  of  them  is  a  means  to  the  end 
toward  which  we  all  are  moving.  That 
end  is  the  objective  set  by  the  President. 
Everything  is  contingent  on  getting  that 
job  done." 

The  following  messages  were  sent  to 
the  Contract  Distribution  field  offices  Dy 
Mr.  Harrison  and  Floyd  B.  Odium,  former 
director  of  the  Division  of  Contract  Dis- 
tribution and  now  economic  adviser  to 
Donald  M.  N:lson,  chairman  of  WPB: 


From  W.  H.  Harrison: 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  organization  of  the 
old  Division  of  Contract  Distribution  of 
the  OPM  join  forces  with  the  Production 
Division  of  the  new  War  Production  Board. 
The  ground  work  undertaken  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Contract  Distribution  under  the 
leadership  of  Floyd  B.  Odium  should  con- 
tribute greatly  to  our  future  progress  in  the 
War  Production  program.  To  meet  our 
1942  objectives  every  practical  facility  must 
be  put  Into  productive  use.  Mr.  Walter 
Wheeler,  Jr.,  Is  appointed  chief  of  the  Con- 
tract Distribution  Branch  of  the  Production 
Division  and  I  am  counting  upon  you  to 
carry  on  under  his  direction. 

From  Floyd  B.  Odium: 

The  Washington  functions  and  operating 
personnel  of  the  Division  of  Contract  Dis- 
tribution are  to  be  merged  with  the  Produc- 
tion Division  of  the  new  War  Production 
Board.  This  is  a  part  of  the  streamlining  of 
the  war  effort  under  the  direction  of  Donald 
M.  Nelson.  This  change  not  only  meets  with 
my  approval  but  it  was  recommended  by  me 
some  time  ago.  I  am  certain  that  this  change 
will  make  the  work  of  your  field  offices  more 
important  and  effective.  I  very  deeply  appre- 
ciate the  important  work  which  you  have 
so  loyally  and  devotedly  performed  for  the 
Government.  No  one  knows  better  than  I 
the  difficulties  under  which  you  have  labored 
and  the  tremendous  effort  which  you  have 
exerted.  I  know  that  you  will  carry  on  with- 
out loss  of  momentum  during  this  streamlin- 
ing period  and  I  am  confident  that  your  work 
will  become  Increasingly  important  to  the 
winning  of  the  war.  Your  relationships  and 
contacts  with  Washington  should  continue 
just  as  usual. 


Limited  number  of  parts  for  trucks,  carriers, 
school  buses  benefit  by  A-3  rating 


Orders  designed  to  facilitate  produc- 
tion of  spare  parts  for  medium  and  heavy 
trucks,  truck  trailers,  passenger  carriers 
and  school  bus  bodies  were  issued  Jan- 
uary 22  by  J.  S.  Knowlson,  acting  direc- 
tor of  priorities. 

Under  Limitation  Order  L-35,  pro- 
ducers may  make  during  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  60  percent  of  the  number  of 
designated  replacement  parts  sold  by 
them  for  replacement  purposes  during 
the  last  half  of  1941. 

Under  Limited  Preference  Rating  Or- 
der P-107,  an  A-3  rating  is  assigned  to 
deliveries  of  materials  going  into  the 
manufacture  of  these  spare  parts. 

Medium  and  heavy  trucks  mean  com- 
plete motor  trucks  or  truck  tractors 
weighing  9,000  pounds  or  more;  truck 
trailers  are  those  having  a  cargo-carry- 
ing capacity  of  5  tons  or  more;  passenger 
carriers  mean  motor  or  electrical  coaches 
seating  15  or  more  persons;  and  school 
bus  bodies  mean   complete  bodies  de- 


signed and  constructed  primarily  to 
transport  children  of  school  age.  The 
definition  of  replacement  parts  is  con- 
siderably enlarged  over  that  contained 
in  previous  orders. 

Under  the  limitation  order,  the  Direc- 
tor of  Priorities  may  alter  the  production 
restrictions  from  time  to  time  to  offset 
curtailments  that  may  occur  in  some 
plants  as  the  result  of  conversion  of 
facilities  to  war  work. 

The  A-3  preference  rating  may  be  ap- 
plied by  a  producer  or  a  supplier  to  ob- 
tain deliveries  of  materials  necessary  to 
produce  the  permitted  number  of  spare 
parts.  The  rating  cannot  be  applied  if 
enough  materials  are  already  in  inven- 
tories to  meet  the  production  quota  and 
still  leave  a  producer  or  supplier  with  a 
practicable  working  minimum  inventory. 
It  cannot  be  assigned  to  deliveries  on 
purchase  orders  placed  after  March  1, 
nor  on  orders  calling  for  delivery  after 
March  31. 
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Use  of  crude  rubber,  latex  for  wide 
variety  of  civilian  goods  cut  75  percent 


More  rigid  control  of  the  use  of  crude 
rubber  and  latex,  under  which  many 
products  familiar  to  the  average  citizen 
may  disappear,  was  provided  January  23 
by  the  War  Production  Board  by  issuance 
of  a  comprehensive  amendment  to  the 
rubber  conservation  order. 

The  effect  will  be  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  crude  rubber  and  latex  available  this 
year  for  the  manufacture  of  a  wide  va- 
riety of  civilian  goods  by  about  75  percent 
below  recent  annual  consumption. 

Such  products  as  bathing  suits  and 
caps,  erasers,  toys  and  novelties,  lawn 
and  garden  hose,  trouser  belts,  combs, 
golf  and  tennis  balls  and  other  sporting 
goods,  heels  for  ordinary  footwear,  house- 
hold aprons,  goods  made  of  sponge  rubber, 
and  other  products  of  nonessential  char- 
acter can  be  made  in  the  future  only 
from  reclaimed  rubber. 

Ban  on  sales,  trade,  transfer 

Until  otherwise  ordered,  no  one  may 
sell,  trade  or  transfer  any  crude  rubber 
or. latex,  including  compounded  liquid 
latex,  without  permission  of  WPB  or  the 
Rubber  Reserve  Company.  This  ban  is 
intended  to  strengthen  the  Government's 
control  over  crude  rubber  and  latex  stocks 
not  held  by  the  Rubber  Reserve  Co. 

The  drastic  control  program,  effective 
February  1  and  issued  by  Acting  Director 
of  Priorities  J.  S.  Knowlson  as  Amend- 
ment No.  3  to  Supplementary  Order  M- 
15-b,  sets  forth  the  uses  for  which  rubber 
and  latex  will  be  made  available  to  proc- 
essors. 

Monthly  restrictions 

Except  to  fill  strictly  war  orders,  these 
uses  are  restricted  each  month  beginning 
February  1  to  certain  percentages  of  av- 
erage monthly  consumption  during  the  12 
months  ended  March  31, 1941. 

In  certain  cases,  such  as  for  manufac- 
ture of  all  types  of  tires,  casings,  and 
tubes  and  for  retreading  and  recapping 
materials,  specific  permission  to  use 
crude  rubber  or  latex  must  be  obtained 
from  WPB.  This  does  not  apply  to  use 
of  reclaimed  rubber. 

Consumption  for  general  purposes 

In  addition  to  filling  war  orders,  which 
Include  the  Army  and  Navy,  certain  other 
Government  agencies,  designated  for- 
eign governments,  and  Lend-Lease  con- 


tracts, rubber  may  be  consumed  each 
month  for  the  following  general  purposes, 
shown  in  the  amendment  as  List  A,  and 
at  the  following  percentages  of  the  base 
period : 

Essential  heavy  industry  belting,  hose  and 
packings,   140  percent. 

Belting  and  hose  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  consumers'  goods,  100  percent. 

Miscellaneous  rubber  goods,  25  percent.  (It 
Is  expected  that  this  production  rate  will  be 
sufficient  to  cover  all  orders  bearing  high  pref- 
erence ratings,  and  will  not  permit  produc- 
tion of  nonessentials.) 

Equipment  for  printing  and  publishing, 
80  percent. 

Fire  and  mill  hose  necessary  for  civilian 
defense  and  the  Increased  industrial  activ- 
ity, 180  percent. 

Hospital  and  surgical  supplies  and  infant 
feeding  products,  100  percent. 

Consumers'  flat  goods,  such  as  water  bot- 
tles and  ice  bags,  75  percent. 

Shoe  cements  and  quarter  lining,  70  per- 
cent. 

Industrial  protective  clothing,  100  percent. 

Firemen's  and  policemen's  clothing,  60 
percent. 

Rubber  footwear  for  workmen  and  for  ath- 
letic use,  30  percent. 

Waterproof  footwear  for  civilian  use,  a 
health  requirement,  40  percent. 

Plumbers'  supplies,  80  percent. 

Tire  repair  materials,   100  percent. 

Latex  may  be  consumed  for  the  following 
purposes.  List  C.  and  at  the  following  rates: 

Industrial  V  belts  and  belting,  120  per- 
cent. 

Surgical  and  medical  equipment,  100  per- 
cent. 

Electricians'  and  industrial  gloves  (without 
fabric),  100  percent. 

Cement  for  new  shoes,  70  percent. 

Express  permission  must  be  obtained 
from  WPB  to  consume  rubber  or  latex  to 
manufacture  tires,  casings,  and  tubes  of 
all  types,  including  passenger,  airplane, 
bicycle,  motorcycle,  and  farm  implement; 
retreading  and  recapping  materials; 
compounds  for  insulating  w'~e  Und 
cable;  toplifts  and  toplifting  materials, 
soles  and  tops,  and  soling  material,  and 
jar  rings  and  container  sealing  com- 
pounds. These  products  are  shown  on 
Lists  B  and  D. 

Must  conform  to  WPB  specifications 

Manufacture  of  all  the  products  per- 
mitted under  the  program  must  be  in 
conformity  with  specifications  laid 
down  from  time  to  time  by  WPB.  This 
means  that  WPB,  after  technical  stud- 
ies, may  order  reductions  in  the  weight 
of  crude  rubber  used  in  any  permissible 
product,  thus  furthering  the  conserva- 
tion efforts  made  necessary  by  the  out- 
break of  war.  in  the  Far  East.  Until 
these  specifications  are  drafted,  the  rub- 


ber and  latex  content  of  any  product 
cannot  be  increased. 

Other  features  of  program 

In  addition  to  the  customary  appeal 
and  violation  provisions  of  priority  or- 
ders, the  program  contains  three  other 
important  features: 

1.  Companies  which  have  subsidiaries  in 
various  communities  must  advise  WPB  if 
distribution  of  rubber  or  latex  among  the 
various  units  differs  in  any  month  from  the 
ratio  of  consumption  by  these  units  during 
July  1941. 

2.  Anyone  who  owns,  possesses  or  has  under 
his  control  any  rubber  or  latex  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 1  must  file  a  complete  report  by  Feb- 
ruary 15  with  WPB  showing  by  grades  the 
amounts  involved. 

3.  Persons  filling  war  orders  must  file  com- 
plete reports  with  WPB  showing  among  other 
things  the  specifications,  quantities  and  de- 
livery dates  involved  in  each  transaction. 

98  percent  imported 

The  program,  which  represents  a  gen- 
eral revision  of  the  curtailment  plan 
under  which  the  industry  operated  during 
the  latter  part  of  1941,  is  made  necessary 
because  of  the  interference  with  imports 
from  the  Far  East.  Approximately  98 
percent  of  the  crude  rubber  used  in  this 
country  annually  has  been  imported  from 
that  area. 

Although  a  sizeable  stock  pile  was  built 
up  in  anticipation  of  an  emergency,  the 
demands  of  the  armed  forces  are  so  great 
that  consumption  for  civilian  use  must 
be  cut  to  essential  requirements.  The 
program  is  intended  to  meet  military 
needs  without  materially  affecting  in- 
dustrial efficiency  or  civilian  health. 

The  program  affects  an  industry  whose 
annual  output  of  rubber  products  has 
been  estimated  as  worth  about  $1,500,- 
000,000.  In  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1941,  the  total  output  was  approximately 
700,000  tons,  a  huge  part  of  which  went 
into  the  manufacture  of  tires  and  tubes. 

Labor  displacement  studied 

Numerous  conferences  were  held  with 
industry  representatives  before  the  pro- 
gram was  drafted.  In  restricting  proces- 
sors to  only  the  most  essential  products. 
WPB  took  under  consideration  the  fact 
that  hides,  fabrics,  wood  and  other  less 
scarce  materials  may  be  substituted  for 
rubber  in  a  wide  variety  of  products  us- 
ually, turned  out  by  the  industry. 

Any  labor  displacements  resulting  from 
the  program  will  be  given  prompt  atten- 
tion by  the  Labor  Division  which  already 
has  announced  plans  for  relieving  the 
situation  as  far  as  possible.  The  Produc- 
tion Division  is  studying  methods  of  get- 
ting companies  into  war  production. 
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Tires  will  be  taken  from  stored   Lend-Lease  and  other  foreign  tire  sales 

new  autos  only  in  extreme        are  subject  to  strict  regulation 

emergency,  says  Henderson 


Unnecessary  removal  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  tires  from  new  passenger  cars 
stored  with  dealers  under  the  stock  pile 
recently  announced  would  be  highly  un- 
desirable and  is  not  contemplated,  OPA 
Administrator  Henderson  stated  Janu- 
ary 22. 

OPA  reserves  right 

"Our  recent  telegram  to  manufacturers 
outlining  the  'stock  pile'  plan  reserved  to 
OPA  the  right  to  remove  tires  from  cars 
stored  with  dealers.  This  was  intended 
solely  to  cover  situations  of  extreme 
emergency  or  to  provide  protection  for 
tires  stored  where  there  was  danger 
of  serious  deterioration. 

"Obviously,  new  cars  and  their  tires 
must  be  kept  together." 


Sale  of  new  rubber  tires,  casings,  or 
tubes  to  foreign  governments  under  the 
terms  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  can  be 
made  only  under  quotas,  allocations,  or 
other  restrictions  that  may  be  established 
from  time  to  time,  the  Office  of  Produc- 
tion Management  announced  January 
20. 

Rules  to  be  laid  down 

In  an  amendment  to  Supplementary 
Order  M-15-c,  which  restricts  transac- 
tions in  new  tires  and  tubes,  issued  by 
J.  S.  Knowlson,  acting  director  of  prior- 
ities, it  is  made  clear  that  the  Lend-Lease 
exemptions  and  various  other  exemp- 
tions are  subject  to  rigid  restrictions  to 
be  laid  down. 

Service  sales  not  for  private  use 

The  amendment  states  that  sales  to 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  various  other 


Selling  tires  back  to  higher  trade  levels 
permissible;  stock  replacements  arranged 


Those  tire  dealers,  distributors,  and 
wholesalers  who  are  overstocked  with  new 
tires  and  tubes  or  who  wish  to  liquidate 
their  Inventories  completely  are  allowed 
to  do  so  under  the  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  tire  rationing  order  (OPM 
M-15-c)  announced  January  22  by 
OPA  Administrator  Henderson,  who  has 
charge  of  the  tire  rationing  program. 

The  amendment  becomes  effective 
January  28. 

As  revised,  the  tire  order  also  permits 
dealers,  distributors,  and  wholesalers  to 
replenish  their  stocks  of  new  tires  and 
tubes  by  presenting  certificates  and  re- 
ceipts obtained  from  sales  of  new  tires 
and  tubes  to  "eligibles"  under  the  ration- 
ing plan.  Until  now,  no  replacements 
could  be  made  for  new  tires  or  tubes  sold. 

Relief  for  dealers 

That  part  of  the  amendment  which  permits 
unrestricted  sales  of  new  tires  and  tubes  "up- 
stream," that  is,  from  the  retailer  back  to  the 
wholesaler,  distributor,  or  manufacturer,  Is 
emergency  in  character  and  Is  intended  to 
provide  relief  to  tire  dealers  and  distributors 
who  may  wish  to  lighten  their  stocks  or  liqui- 
date completely  because  of  difficult  operating 
conditions  created  by  the  tire  rationing 
program 

"Those  dealers  who  desire  to  make  use  of 
the  'upstream'  amendment,"  Mr.  Henderson 
stated,  "have  every  reason  to  expect  to  receive 
prices  for  any  new  tires  and  tubes  sold  back 
to  wholesalers,  distributors,  or  manufacturers 


that    will    permit   them    to    recover    their 
investment." 

That  part  of  the  amendment  which  relaxes 
replacement  restrictions  aUows  a  retaU  dealer 
or  distributor  to  add  to  his  stock  the  6ame 
number  of  new  tires  and  tubes  that  he  has 
sold  to  "eligible"  purchasers  against  certifi- 
cates Issued  by  local  tire  rationing  boards. 
The  certificates  thus  accumulated  may  be 
presented  to  a  wholesaler  or  manufacturer 
and  an  equivalent  number  of  tires  and  tubes 
purchased.  The  tires  or  tubes  so  bought  may 
be  of  any  type  or  size.  Dealers  or  distribu- 
tors may  similarly  buy  replacements  for  tires 
or  tubes  sold  to  the  Army  or  Navy. 

Citizens  may  sell  back  also 

"Upstream"  selling  without  certificates  is 
not  limited  to  tire  dealers.  Any  citizen,  for 
example,  may  sell  a  new  tire  in  his  posses- 
sion to  a  retail  dealer;  a  retailer  may  sell 
back  to  a  wholesaler  or  manufacturer;  and  a 
wholesaler  or  distributor  may  sell  back  to  a 
manufacturer.  Records  must  be  kept  of  all 
"upstream"  sales  by  members  of  the  tire 
trade.  These  records  must  show  the  name  of 
the  purchaser,  the  number  of  tires  or  tubes 
purchased,  the  price,  and  the  date  of  sale. 

"Downstream"  sales  can  be  made  only 
against  certificates.  However,  one  retailer  is 
permitted  to  sell  all  or  part  of  his  tire  stock 
to  another  retailer  without  certificates,  but 
this  type  of  sale  Is  not  allowed  as  between 
wholesaler  and  wholesaler,  distributor  and 
distributor,  or  manufacturer  and  manufac- 
turer except  when  accompanied  by  certifi- 
cates. 

No  member  of  the  tire  trade,  the  amend- 
ment stipulates,  may  draw  upon  his  stock 
to  equip  any  automotive  vehicle  owned  or 
operated  by  him  without  the  express  per- 
mission of  the  local  tire  rationing  board  in 
the  form  of  a  tire  certificate.  The  "eligibil- 
ity" status  of  members  of  the  tire  trade  will 
be  determined  by  the  boards  on  the  same 
basis  as  applies  to  anyone  else. 


designated  Government  agencies  do  not 
include  sales  to  individual  Army  and 
Navy  officers  or  employees  of  these  agen- 
cies for  use  on  their  private  cars. 
Neither  does  the  exemption  apply  to  post 
exchanges  and  similar  organizations,  ex- 
cept for  Government  vehicles  operated 
by  them. 

Sales  to  foreign  governments  not  cov- 
ered by  Lend-Lease  Act  provisions  and 
private  export  sales  can  be  made  only 
with  express  permission. 

PD-3  exemption  removed 

The  amendment  removes  exemptions 
previously  accorded  to  any  person  hold- 
ing an  A-3  or  higher  preference  rating 
issued  on  a  PD-3  certificate.  Under  the 
new  language,  persons  to  whom  any  pref- 
erence rating  has  been  issued  must,  If 
they  desire  to  obtain  tires  for  any  vehicle 
on  the  eligible  list  under  the  rationing 
program,  apply  for  a  purchase  certifi- 
cate through  a  local  rationing  board. 

The  amendment  does  not  affect  the 
power  to  grant  specific  permission  to  tire 
manufacturers  for  the  sale  of  tires  to 
producers  of  vehicles  for  original  equip- 
ment. 

•    *    • 

"Camelback"  makers  asked  to 
hold  prices  down  pending  ceiling 

Ceiling  prices  for  the  three  grades  of 
tire  retreading  material  known  as 
"camelback"  that  OPM  ruled  to  be  the 
only  grades  permissible  for  manufacture 
hereafter,  were  established,  in  effect,  Jan- 
uary 19  in  telegrams  sent  out  by  OPA 
Administrator  Henderson. 

Formal  schedule  to  be  issued 

A  formal  schedule  of  maximum  prices 
for  camelback  is  being  prepared  and  will 
be  issued  in  the  near  future.  In  the 
meanwhile,  according  to  the  telegrams, 
producers  are  requested  not  to  charge 
more  than  28  cents  a  pound  for  camel- 
back containing  57  V2  percent  to  62  >£ 
percent  crude  rubber;  23  cents  a  pound 
for  the  grade  containing  38  to  48  percent 
crude  rubber;  and  18  cents  a  pound  for 
the  grade  containing  not  over  20  percent 
crude  rubber. 

These  maximum  prices  correspond  t^o 
prevailing  market  levels  for  equivalent 
grades. 
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Cadmium  deliveries  restricted,  many  uses 
banned;  metal  needed  for  military  plating 


Strict  control  over  the  distribution 
and  use  of  cadmium  was  taken  January 
17  by  the  Director  of  Priorities  with  the 
issuance  of  Orders  M-65  and  M-65-a. 

M-65  invokes  Priorities  Regulation  No. 
1  and  directs  all  deliveries  of  the  metal. 
Deliveries  are  restricted  to  distributors 
and  to  transactions  on  preference  rat- 
ings of  A-10  or  higher,  or  on  specific  au- 
thorization of  the  Director  of  Priorities. 
A  distributor  may  not  accept  delivery 
unless  he  has,  in  the  preceding  60  days, 
disposed  of  cadmium  equal  in  weight 
to  his  inventory  on  the  date  of  delivery. 

More  drastic  April  1 

M-65-a  prohibits  the  use  of  cadmium 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  long  list  of  ar- 
ticles, attached  to  the  order  as  List  "A," 
effective  February  1.  Use  of  the  metal  in 
these  articles  in  January  must  not  exceed 
the  amount  used  in  January  1941. 

Users  of  cadmium  not  on  the  list  and 
not  otherwise  covered  by  the  order  are 
given  until  March  31  to  continue  manu- 
facture. Seventy  percent  of  the  amount 
used  in  the  first  quarter  of  1941  may  be 
consumed.  After  April  1  all  use  of  cad- 
mium not  specifically  permitted  by  the 
order  must  cease. 

Permitted  uses  of  cadmium  are  for 
certain  Government  agencies,  to  com- 
ply with  underwriter  and  safety  regula- 
tions, on  preference  ratings  down  as  far 
as,  but  not  including.  A-2,  and  on  items 
In  List  "B"  of  the  order. 

List  "A,"  the  prohibited  items,  in- 
cludes automotive,  trailer  and  tractor 
equipment,  building  supplies  and  hard- 
ware, house  furnishings  and  equipment, 
textile  equipment  and  a  number  of  mis- 
cellaneous uses. 

List  "B,"  items  not  covered  by  restric- 
tion, are  chemicals,  electrical  fittings 
and  contacts,  electroplating  of  textile 
equipment,  alloys  in  fire  protection  sys- 
tems, measuring,  recording  and  control 
devices,  and  solders. 


Used  on  vital  plane  parts 

Approximately  75  percent  of  the  es- 
sential use  of  cadmium  is  for  plating  as 
a  preventative  of  rust.  Its  war  uses  are 
for  vital  parts  of  airplanes  where  rust 
might  develop,  and  for  instruments  in 
planes,  tanks  and  ships.  It  also  is  used 
for  locks  on  ammunition  cans  where 
rust  might  interfere  with  rapid  opening 
of  the  lock. 

The  bulk  of  the  United  States  cadmium 


supply  is  produced  as   a  byproduct  of 
zinc. 
Both  orders  became  effective  January 

17. 

*    *    • 

Ceilings  put  on  cadmium 
as  secondary  prices  rise 

Formal  price  ceilings  on  primary  and 
secondary  metallic  cadmium  are  estab- 
lished in  Price  Schedule  No.  71  issued 
January  16  by  OPA  Administrator  Hen- 
derson. Maximums  set  are  90  cents  per 
pound,  delivered  buyer's  plant,  for  sticks 
and  95  cents  for  anodes  and  special 
shapes.  This  move  is  necessitated  by  ex- 
cessive prices  for  secondary  cadmium. 

Cadmium  is  a  white  metal,  85  percent 
of  which  is  recovered  as  a  byproduct  of 
zinc  production.  Among  its  numerous 
uses,  cadmium  is  being  employed  increas- 
ingly by  electroplaters  for  rustprooflng 
motor  parts  in  airplanes,  tanks,  and  other 
mechanized  equipment. 

Primary  prices  stayed  down 

Last  July,  major  primary  producers  of 
cadmium  upon  request  of  the  Price  Ad- 
ministrator indicated  their  willingness  to 
continue  to  sell  at  not  above  90  cents  per 
pound  for  sticks  and  95  cents  for  anodes 
in  the  case  of  direct  sales  to  consumers 
and  to  sell  to  dealers  at  discounts  per- 
mitting resales  to  consumers  at  or  below 
these  prices.  The  agreement  has  been 
lived  up  to  by  primary  producers  and 
distributors. 

However,  trade  quarters  report  numer- 
ous sales  of  cadmium  produced  from 
scrap  materials  and  residues  at  prices 
almost  tripling  those  of  stabilized  pri- 
mary cadmium.  Investigations  by  OPA 
indicate  that  costs  of  recovery  from  these 
materials  generally  do  not  require  prices 
higher  than  those  prevailing  for  primary 
production.  Hence,  the  Administrator  is 
placing  a  formal  ceiling  on  both  primary 
and  secondary  cadmium,  effective  Janu- 
ary 19,  1942. 

•    *    • 

CRANE  ORDER  EXTENDED 

Preference  Rating  Order  P-5-b,  which 
provides  for  the  assignment  of  preference 
ratings  to  cover  the  needs  of  manufac- 
turers of  crane  and  hoisting  equipment, 
has  been  extended  to  May  1,  1942. 


Trained  investigators  will 
inspect  90  copper  plants  to 
determine  priorities  compliance 

A  Nation-wide,  plant-by-plant  survey 
of  some  90  primary  fabricators  of  copper 
is  to  be  instituted  immediately  by  the 
priorities  compliance  section  of  the  War 
Production  Board,  it  was  announced 
January  22. 

The  inspection,  the  third  to  be  con- 
ducted in  the  metals  field,  will  be  carried 
on  by  a  force  of  attorney-examiners  lent 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for 
the  purpose.  These  experienced  indus- 
trial investigators  have  received  special 
training  from  the  copper  and  zinc  branch 
and  the  compliance  section.  They  will 
confer  with  company  officials  and  make 
comprehensive  studies  of  receipts  of  vir- 
gin copper  and  copper  scrap,  and  of  de- 
liveries and  inventories,  to  determine 
whether  the  fabricators  have  been  oper- 
ating in  compliance  with  priorities 
orders. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  inspection 
also  will  indicate  the  points  at  which 
vitally  needed  supplies  of  copper  and 
scrap  are  escaping  from  military  pro- 
duction channels. 

•    *    * 


Chopping  of  3  fibers 
halted  by  0PM  order 

The  Office  of  Production  Management 
on  January  20  ordered  padding  manu- 
facturers not  to  cut,  chop  or  otherwise 
begin  the  processing  of  any  Manila,  Sisal, 
or  Henequen  fibers  20  inches  in  length  or 
longer  until  further  order. 

A  formal  order  now  being  prepared  will 
control  use  of  these  fibers  and  permit 
sales  to  cordage  processors  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cordage,  binder  twine,  and 
wrapping  twine. 

The  processing  of  Manila  fiber  is  al- 
ready under  control  but  was  included  in 
this  prohibition  to  make  it  all-inclusive 
Sisal  comes  from  Sumatra,  Java,  South 
Africa,  Haiti,  and  South  America.  Ship- 
ments have  been  curtailed.  Henequen  is 
Mexican  and  Cuban  Sisal,  and  while  its 
availability  is  not  affected  by  the  war,  a 
shortage  would  soon  develop  if  no  re- 
striction were  placed  on  it  because  those 
who  formerly  made  padding  out  of  Manila 
and  Sisal  would  switch  to  Henequen. 

OPM  acted  after  receiving  information 
that  padding  manufacturers  were  cut- 
ting up  cordage  length  and  grade  Sisal 
and  Henequen  fibers  as  fast  as  possible, 
making  It  unfit  for  cordage  and  twine. 
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Ratings  on  planes,  parts, 
relays,  solenoid  assemblies, 
and  radios  extended  to  March  3 1 

Preference  rating  orders  granting  pri- 
ority assistance  in  obtaining  materials 
entering  into  the  production  of  airplanes, 
airplane  engines  and  equipment,  electri- 
cal relays  and  solenoid  assemblies,  radio 
receiving,  transmitting,  and  directional 
equipment  have  been  extended  to  March 
31,  1942. 

The  orders  extended  and  the  materials 
covered  are  as  follows: 

P-3 — materials  entering  into  the  produc- 
tion of  airframes. 

P-4 — materials  entering  into  the  produc- 
tion of  airplane  engines  and  propellers. 

F-9-a — materials  entering  into  the  produc- 
tion of  heavy  bombers. 

P-9-b — materials  entering  into  the  pro- 
duction of  engines  for  heavy  bombers. 

P-9-c — materials  entering  into  the  produc- 
tion of  propellers  for  heavy  bombers. 

P-9-d — materials  entering  into  the  produc- 
tion of  airframes  for  heavy  bombers. 

P-9-e — materials  entering  into  the  produc- 
tion of  gunsights,  bombsights,  and  gunfire 
controls  for  heavy  bombers. 

P-9-f — materials  entering  into  the  produc- 
tion of  turbo-superchargers  for  heavy 
bombers. 

P-9-g — materials  entering  into  the  produc- 
tion of  specified  airplane  engines  by  the 
Packard  Motor  Car  Company. 

P-13 — materials  entering  into  the  produc- 
tion of  airplanes. 

P-15 — materials  entering  into  the  produc- 
tion of  electrical  relays  and  solenoid  assem- 
blies. 

P-16 — materials  entering  into  the  produc- 
tion of  radio  receiving,  transmitting,  and 
directional  equipment. 

•     •     • 

SXP  American  Egyptian  cotton 
seed  reserved  for  planting 

The  War  Production  Board  January  21 
sent  identical  telegrams  to  nine  Texas 
and  Arizona  cotton  seed  mills  ordering 
them  not  to  crush  for  oil,  sell,  or  deliver 
any  SXP  American  Egyptian  cotton  seed 
now  in  their  possession. 

Needed  for  balloon  cloth 

All  such  cotton  seed  is  needed  for 
planting,  to  increase  the  supply.  SXP 
American  Egyptian  cotton  is  required  for 
the  manufacture  of  balloon  cloth  and 
similar  aviation  equipment. 

Pending  the  issuance  of  an  allocation 
order,  the  Division  of  Priorities  sent  the 
telegram  to  the  following  mills: 

Western  Cotton  Products  Co.,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.;  J.  G.  Boswell  Co.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Agri- 
cultural Products  Co.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Arizona 
Cotton  Growers  Finance  Co.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.; 
Arizona  Cotton  Oil  Co..  Glendale,  Ariz.;  Clint 
Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Clint,  Tex.;  Farmers  Coopera- 
tive Oil  Mills,  El  Paso,  Tex.;  El  Paso  Cotton 
Industries,  El  Paso,  Tex.;  Tornlllo  Cotton  Oil 
Co.,  Tornillo,  Tex. 


Nickel  prohibited  for  list  of  items; 
control  over  secondary  metal  tightened 


Loopholes  in  priority  control  of  nickel 
by  which  some  secondary  metal  and 
nickel  already  in  fabricators'  Invento- 
ries has  been  escaping  into  less  essential 
uses  were  plugged  by  the  Director  of 
Priorities  January  21  with  the  issuance 
of  Conservation  Order  M-6-b. 

Primary  nickel  has  been  under  com- 
plete allocation  since  May  15,  1941,  but 
control  over  scrap  has  been  less  rigid. 
The  new  order  lists  many  items  in  which 
nickel  cannot  be  used  after  April  1, 
1942,  and  contains  other  restrictive 
provisions  designed  to  conserve  nickel 
for  war  production.  Use  of  nickel  in  the 
items  listed  must  be  reduced  to  50  per- 
cent of  a  1940  base  period  between  Janu- 
ary 1  and  March  31. 

Interpretation  to  be  strict 

Use  of  the  metal,  except  where  neces- 
sary for  operational  purposes,  is  pro- 
hibited in  the  manufacture  of  transpor- 
tation equipment,  plating,  containers  of 
all  types,  fire-fighting  equipment,  and 
lighting  equipment.  "Operational  pur- 
poses," it  was  explained,  will  be  strictly 
interpreted.  Where  any  other  metal 
will  serve,  even  though  nickel  is  prefer- 
able, the  substitute  must  be  used. 

Nickel  cannot  be  used  at  all  for  the 
manufacture  of  building  supplies,  hard- 
ware and  ornamental  metal  work; 
plumbing,  heating,  and  air-conditioning 
supplies;  clothing  accessories,  jewelry, 
toilet  articles,  accessories,  souvenirs,  nov- 
elties, games,  toys,  art  objects,  and  musi- 
cal instruments;  branding,  marking,  and 
labeling  devices;  decorative  uses  of  all 
kinds;  photographic  and  art  equipment 
and  supplies;  sporting  goods  and  pleas- 
ure-boat fittings,  and  saddlery  and  har- 
ness hardware  and  fittings. 

Home  appliances  affected 

Home  and  office  furnishings  and  appli- 
ances and  commercial  and  industrial  ap- 
pliances also  come  under  the  general  pro- 
hibition, except  for  heating  elements  for 
replacement  purposes  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  electric  ranges,  portable  heat- 
ers and  water  heaters.  The  usual 
nickel-plated  home  electric  appliances 
are  included  in  the  prohibition. 

Exceptions  to  the  order  are  the  usual 
ones  of  Government  orders,  safety  regu- 
lations, and  priority  ratings  of  A-l-k  or 
higher. 

Uses  of  nickel  not  specifically  men- 
tioned in  the  order  are  limited  to  OPM 
allocations  of  a  specific  amount  of  metal 


allocated  for  a  definite  purpose.  Stocks 
on  hand  will  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  making  allocations  and  secondary 
metal  will  be  included  in  such  inventory 
consideration. 

The  United  States  is  largely  dependent 
upon  Canada  for  nickel,  that  country 
producing  85  percent  of  the  world  sup- 
ply. Nickel  is  one  of  the  most  important 
steel  alloys,  producing  armor  plate,  pro- 
jectiles, stainless  and  noncorrosive  steel, 
and  a  variety  of  other  products  where 
hardness  and  resistance  to  corrosion  and 
chemical  action  is  important. 

•    •    • 

Burlap  allocation  modified 
to  permit  processing  of 
10  unbroken  bales 

The  burlap  allocation  order  (M-47) 
was  amended  January  19  to  unfreeze 
burlap  in  the  hands  of  certain  manufac- 
turers, such  as  furniture  and  textile 
plants,  who  under  the  original  order  were 
prohibited  from  processing  any  burlap  in 
stock. 

By  the  amendment,  such  persons  or 
firms  may  process  up  to  and  including 
10  unbroken  bales  out  of  their  stocks. 

Disposal  of  other  stocks 

Stocks  of  more  than  10  unbroken  bales 
may  be  disposed  of  as  follows:  burlap  of 
10  ounces  or  heavier  construction  may 
be  sold  to  the  Army  or  Navy,  the  Defense 
Supplies  Corporation,  or  any  bag  manu- 
facturer filling  sand  bags  or  camouflage 
cloti.  orders  for  the  Army  or  Navy.  Bur- 
lap of  less  than  10  ounces  may  be  sold 
for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  bags. 
Another  amendment  permits  bag  manu- 
facturers acquiring  such  unfrozen  burlap 
to  exceed  their  quotas. 

Exceptions  to  cut-off  date 

OPM  also  issued  an  interpretation  of 
the  cut-off  date  in  the  original  order. 
The  order  dated  December  22,  1941,  re- 
quires any  burlap  importer  or  importing 
bag  manufacturer  hereafter  accepting 
deliveries  to  set  aside  two-thirds  of  the 
burlap  for  disposal  as  directed  by  OFM. 
The  January  19  interpretation  explained 
that  this  does  not  apply  to  burlap  on 
ships  that  had  passed  the  customhouse 
in  whole  or  in  part  at  the  time  the  orig- 
inal order  was  issued. 
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Production  of  radios,  phonographs  for 
civilians  cut  sharply  to  meet  war  demands 


The  War  Production  Board  acted  Jan- 
uary 24  to  meet  huge  Army  and  Navy  de- 
mands on  the  radio  manufacturing  in- 
dustry and  to  conserve  critical  materials 
by  ordering  sharp  cuts  in  production  of 
receiving  sets  for  civilian  use. 

Reductions  also  were  ordered  in  out- 
put of  phonographs  and  radio-phono- 
graph combinations. 

Monthly  cut  averages  40  percent 

Effective  immediately,  Limitation  Or- 
der L-44,  issued  by  Acting  Priorities  Di- 
rector J.  S.  Knowlson.  provides  for  an 
average  monthly  curtailment  in  produc- 
tion during  the  next  90  days  of  more  than 
40  percent  below  the  monthly  output 
during  the  9  months  ended  September 
30,  1941  Similar  cuts  were  ordered  in 
the  number  of  tube  sockets  in  the  sets 
produced,  which  will  result  in  corre- 
sponding curtailment  of  the  number  of 
tubes  used  in  new  sets. 

The  order  does  not  affect  production 
for  certain  Government  defense  agen- 
cies, besides  the  Army  and  Navy,  nor 
for  lend-lease  requirements,  police  de- 
partments, or  similar  agencies  of  public 
authority  in  the  United  States,  and  con- 
tracts covered  by  a  Preference  Rating 
of  A-l-j  or  higher. 

Large  savings  in  meta! 

In  addition  to  freeing  facilities  for 
vital  war  work,  the  order  is  designated 
to  accomplish  savings  during  the  90-day 
period  of  an  estimated  750  tons  of  cop- 
per, 100  tons  of  aluminum,  25  tons  of 
nickel,  and  3,400  tons  of  steel. 

Class  A  manufacturers,  those  who  sold 
more  than  $1,000  000  worth  of  radio  sets 
and  phonographs  for  civilian  require- 
ments during  the  first  9  months  of  1941, 
were  ordered  to  reduce  output  by  45  per- 
cent. Class  B  firms,  whose  sales  were 
under  $1,000,000.  must  curtail  production 
by  35  percent 

100  percent  war  conversion  expected 

The  radio  manufacturing  industry, 
which  employs  many  thousands  of  skilled 
and  semiskilled  workers,  has  been  asked 
to  undertake  a  $2,000  000,000  military 
production  program. 

Class  A  companies  already  have  re- 
ceived or  soon  will  be  awarded  big  war 
orders,  and  swift  conversion  of  their 
plants  to  100  percent  military  activity 
may  be  expected.  Until  a  larger  number 
of  the  small  (Class  B)  firms  receive  more 
Army  and  Navy  orders,  the  lighter  cur- 


tailment ordered  in  their  production  will 
provide  them  with  sufficient  civilian  oper- 
ations to  keep  their  skilled  labor  force 
intact. 

In  choosing  the  first  9  months  of  1941 
as  the  base  period  for  the  curtailment 
program,  WPB  selected  a  period  in  which 
the  industry  enjoyed  an  unusually  high 
level  of  operations.  Ten  million  receiv- 
ing sets  were  produced  during  that  pe- 
riod, as  compared  with  an  output  of 
11,800,000  sets  during  the  entire  year 
1940. 

•    *    • 

South  African  asbestos 
under  strict  control 

South  African  asbestos  has  been  placed 
under  strict  priority  control  by  the  Di- 
rector of  Priorities,  who  issued  Conser- 
vation Order  M-79  curtailing  the  uses 
of  certain  types  of  asbestos.  It  takes 
effect  immediately. 

The  order  prohibits  the  use  of  South 
African  asbestos  after  February  1,  except 
to  fill  defense  orders,  and  permits  its  use 
to  fill  defense  orders  for  specified  purposes 
only. 

Unless  specifically  authorized  by  the 
Director  of  Priorities,  after  February  1, 
no  one  shall  process  any  Chrysotile  as- 
bestos fiber  unless  necessary  to  fill  defense 
orders  for  core  roving  or  nonferrous 
tapes,  cloth,  and  lapps. 

Prohibitions  are  also  placed  by  the  order 
on  processing  Grade  B-l  amosite  asbes- 
tos fiber  except  to  fill  defense  orders  for 
woven  felt  blankets  and  mattresses  for 
marine  turbine  insulation.  Nor  shall  any- 
one process  Grade  B-3  or  D-3  amosite 
asbestos  fiber  unless  to  fill  defense  orders 
for  turbine  insulation  blankets,  fireproof 
board,  sprayed  amosite,  welded  amosite 
pipe  covering  and  blacks,  85  percent 
magnesia  pipe  covering,  flexible  amosite 
pipe  insulation  or  dry  pack  insulation. 
The  order  prohibits  installing  without 
specific  authority  any  high  temperature 
pipe  covering  unless  used  where  tempera- 
tures of  over  200°  Fahrenheit  occur. 

The  order  states  that  anyone  processing 
asbestos  fiber  should  file  all  information 
required  on  form  PD-251  or  PD-252  and 
return  it  by  February  10,  1942,  and  by 
the  tenth  of  every  calendar  month  there- 
after. When  requested,  any  asbestos 
processer  must  fill  out  and  return  form 
PD-253. 


Rating  on  materials  for 
elevator,  escalator  parts 
is  further  restricted 

The  Division  of  Priorities  tightened 
substantially  January  22  the  restrictions 
on  use  of  Preference  Rating  A-3  to  make 
materials  available  for  the  manufacture 
of  repair  parts  for  freight  and  passenger 
elevators,   escalators,  and  dumbwaiters. 

Only  when  specifically  authorized 

Priorities  assistance  for  this  purpose 
was  granted  November  10,  1941,  under 
Preference  Rating  Order  P-72,  which  ex- 
pires January  31,  1942.  An  amendment, 
issued  by  Acting  Priorities  Director  J.  S. 
Knowlson  and  effective  February  1,  ex- 
tends for  an  indefinite  period  permission 
to  use  the  rating  for  quantities  and  kinds 
of  materials  specifically  authorized  under 
the  Production  Requirements  Plan. 

The  rating  may  be  applied  for  mate- 
rials for  spare  parts  to  be  used  in  South 
and  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean 
area,  provided  producers  file  separate 
PD-25a  application  forms  covering  these 
requirements  for  the  3-month  period 
specified. 

Other  restrictions 

No  producer  may  use  the  rating  to  ob- 
tain materials  to  replace  an  elevator  ma- 
chine which  is  beyond  repair  with  a  new 
machine,  or,  unless  required  by  Federal, 
State,  or  local  safety  regulations,  to  make 
any  installation  which  changes  the  type 
of  operation  or  control  or  merely  im- 
proves the  appearance  of  the  equipment. 
Deliveries  of  new-type  parts  are  per- 
mitted only  when  presently  installed  parts 
are  obsolete  or  when  repairs  cannot  be 
made  successfully  with  parts  identical 
with  those  now  installed. 

Suppliers  cannot  use  the  rating  to 
build  up  inventories  above  a  practicable 
working  minimum.  Before  applying  it, 
they  must  file  an  acceptance  of  the 
order's  terms  with  the  Division. 

*    *    • 

Sugar  refiners  had  3-day 
extension  to  present  problem 

Sugar  refiners  were  given  until  the 
close  of  business  on  January  24  to  pre- 
sent to  the  sugar  section  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  any  unusual  problems  re- 
quiring individual  attention  arising  out 
of  the  sugar  conservation  order  (M-55). 

This  was  a  3-day  extension  of  the  time 
agreed  upon  at  a  meeting  with  sugar  re- 
finers the  previous  week. 
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AH  sulphite  pulp  allocated  for 
special  purposes  in  January 
assigned  to  one  company 

All  sulphite  pulp  allocated  for  special 
purposes  this  month  under  General  Pref- 
erence Order  M-52  will  be  assigned  to 
Rayonier,  Inc.,  one  of  the  country's  larg- 
est producers,  the  War  Production  Board 
announced  January  23. 

Relief  tonnage  not  needed 

Under  the  original  order,  issued  Janu- 
ary 9,  4,200  tons  of  sulphite  pulp  were 
to  have  been  set  aside  for  the  relief 
of  the  regular  customers  of  three  pro- 
ducers whose  plants  are  widely  engaged 
In  war  work — Rayonier,  Eastern  Corpo- 
ration, and  Brown  Co. 

Eastern  Corporation  and  Brown  Co., 
according  to  information  received  by 
WPB,  are  in  a  position  to  take  care  of 
their  customers  at  this  time  without 
drawing  upon  other  producers  for  relief 
tonnage  under  the  allocation  plan. 

Under  an  amendment  to  the  alloca- 
tion schedule,  Rayonier  will  receive  the 
entire  January  allotment,  which  must 
be  distributed  among  its  customers  under 
terms  set  forth  in  the  original  order. 

•  *    * 

Aid  granted  laboratories  for 
scientific  research  only 

An  interpretation  of  the  preference 
rating  order  granting  priority  assistance 
to  research  laboratories  was  issued  Janu- 
ary 23  in  order  to  make  clear  that  the 
preference  rating  assigned  cannot  be  used 
for  construction  or  expansion  of  labora- 
tory buildings. 

The  only  material  which  may  be  ob- 
tained under  the  order  by  a  laboratory 
Is  that  which  will  itself  be  used  in  the 
conduct  of  scientific  research  or  which 
will  enter  into  the  production  of  material 
which  will  be  so  used. 

*  *    * 

3  NEW  CRITICAL  AREAS 

With  war  production  being  stepped 
up  every  day  and  drawing  more  and 
more  factory  workers  into  the  national 
effort,  three  new  communities  have  been 
added  to  the  Defense  Housing  Critical 
Area  List. 

The  assistance  of  preference  ratings 
will  be  extended  to  builders  of  privately 
financed  housing  for  war  industry  work- 
ers in  Victorville,  Calif. ;  Carlsbad, 
N.  Mex.;  and  Brunswick,  Ga.,  it  was 
announced  January  23. 


Aid  for  petroleum  extended  outside  U.  S., 
subject  to  Coordinator's  authorization 


Priority  assistance  for  the  production, 
refining,  transportation  and  marketing  of 
petroleum  by  firms  operating  outside  the 
limits  of  the  continental  United  States 
is  provided  by  Preference  Rating  Order 
P-98-a,  announced  January  21  by  the 
acting  director  of  priorities. 

The  January  21  order  permits  the  use 
of  the  ratings  assigned  by  Preference 
Rating  Ordei  P-98  by  operators  outside  of 
the  United  States  when  specifically  au- 
thorized by  the  Office  of  Petroleum  Co- 
ordinator. 

An  operator  who  wishes  to  use  pref- 
erence ratings  under  P-98-a  must  make 
application  to  the  Office  of  Petroleum 
Coordinator  and  receive  authorization 
specifying  the  kinds  and  quantities  of 
materials  to  obtain  which  the  assigned 
ratings  may  be  used. 


Last  group  of  0PM  priority 
orders  issued  by  Knowlson 

The  last  group  of  priority  orders  pre- 
pared by  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement was  issued  January  24  by  J.  S. 
Knowlson,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Industry  Operations  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board. 

The  following  orders  were  issued: 

Conservation  Order  M-78  curtails  the 
use  of  mercury  in  a  number  of  civilian 
manufacturing  processes. 

General  Preference  Order  M-82  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  domestically  produced 
hemp  seed  for  any  purpose  except  for 
the  growing  of  hemp  fiber  or  more  hemp 
seed. 

Supplement  No.  1  to  copper  order 
M-9-c  conserves  approximately  3,500 
tons  of  brass  by  requiring  use  of  sub- 
stitutes in  the  manufacture  of  shoe 
eyelets. 

The  molasses  order,  M-54,  is  amended 
in  several  particulars  to  eliminate  pro- 
visions experience  has  proved  to  be  un- 
workable, and  provisions  that  worked 
undue  hardship  on  certain  classes  of 
users. 

Similar  changes  are  made  in  the  ethyl 
alcohol  order,  M-30. 

Amendment  No.  3  to  Limitation  Order 
L-l-a  authorized  an  increase  In  the  pro- 
duction of  medium  and  heavy  trucks 
during  March  as  compared  with  March 
1941.    Amendment  No.  2  and  Extension 


When  such  authorization  is  granted, 
the  operator  will  serve  a  copy  of  the  or- 
der with  the  serial  number  assigned  to 
him  upon  each  of  his  suppliers,  and  the 
rating  may  then  be  applied  and  may  be 
extended  by  the  supplier  by  endorsement 
in  accordance  with  provisions  of  Prefer- 
ence Rating  Order  P-98.  The  counter- 
signature of  the  district  representative 
of  the  Office  of  Petroleum  Coordinator  is 
not  required  on  orders  which  bear  a  pref- 
erence rating  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  Order  P-93-a.  Otherwise,  oper- 
ators and .  suppliers  who  extend  ratings 
assigned  in  accordance  with  P-98-a  are 
subject  to  all  restrictions  and  provisions 
of  Order  P-98. 

All  reports  and  communications  in  con- 
nection with  this  order  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Office  of  Petroleum  Coor- 
dinator, Washington,  D.  C,  reference 
P-98-a. 


No.  3  of  Preference  Rating  Order  P-54 
assign  a  priority  rating  of  A-3  to  orders 
for  materials  to  go  into  the  production 
permitted  by  L-l-a. 

Amendments  to  Limitation  Orders 
L-3-d  and  L-2-e  formalize  the  previ- 
ously announced  January  production 
quotas  for  passenger  cars  and  light 
trucks. 

*    *    * 

A-l-a  approved  for  transmis- 
sion line  to  aluminum  plant 

The  War  Production  Board  has  ap- 
proved a  priority  rating  of  A-l-a  for  a 
transmission  line  to  be  built  by  the  Ark- 
La  Electric  Cooperative  from  Pensacola 
Dam  in  northeast  Oklahoma  to  an  alumi- 
num plant  being  built  at  Lake  Catherine, 
Ark. 

The  dam  is  being  operated  by  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Administration.  The  alumi- 
num plant,  which  will  have  an  annual 
capacity  of  120,000,000  pounds,  is  being 
built  by  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  for 
the  Defense  Plant  Corporation  and  will 
be  Government-owned. 

In  granting  this  priority  to  the  Ark- 
La-Co-op,  the  War  Production  Board 
required  that  Pensacola  Dam  be  inter- 
connected with  the  private  power  systems  . 
at  Riverton,  Kans.,  and  that  the  dam  and 
all  publicly-owned  transmission  facilities 
in  the  area  be  coordinated  with  the  pri- 
vate power  systems  in  the  area. 
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PRICE  ADMINISTRATION  .  .  . 

Ceiling  put  on  new  machine  tools 

to  head  off  war  threat  to  price  stability 


New  machine  tools,  key  items  in  the 
production  of  all  implements  of  modern 
mechanized  war,  are  brought  under  a 
price  ceiling  at  the  levels  ol  October  1, 
1941,  in  a  new  schedule  announced  Janu- 
ary 21  by  Leon  Henderson,  Administrator 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 

Presses  are  included 

Defining  machine  tools  as  "all  machines 
for  the  cutting,  abrading,  shaping,  and 
forming  of  metals,"  the  new  schedule 
covers,  in  addition  to  lathes,  planers, 
milling  machines,  etc.,  such  items  as 
metal-working  presses,  which  are  not  or- 
dinarily thought  of  as  machine  tools. 

Supply,  demand  unbalanced 

•  Mr.  Henderson  ascribed  the  need  for  a 
price  ceiling  over  new  machine  tools  to 
the  unbalanced  situation  with  regard  to 
production  and  demand.  "Under  the 
stimulus  of  British  requirements  and  the 
needs  of  our  own  defense  program,  the 
machine  tool  industry  received  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  orders," 
said  the  OPA  Administrator.  "Despite 
greatly  expanded  output,  the  backlogs  of 
machine  tool  orders  have  continued  to 
grow. 

"The  defense  program  has  been  super- 
seded by  a  tremendous  war  program  that 
will  further  increase  demands  for  new 
machine  tools.  The  threat  to  price  sta- 
bility under  these  circumstances  is  obvi- 
ous and  must  be  headed  off." 

Mr.  Henderson's  first  direct  action  to 
hold  new  machine  tool  prices  in  line  was 
taken  May  6,  1941,  when  he  asked  all 
producers  to  adhere  to  the  price  levels 
prevailing  on  that  date.  This  request 
was  repeated  on  August  18,  1941,  when 
reports  of  price  advances  reached  OPA. 

Industry's  suggestions  used 

Indications  of  further  price  unsettle- 
ment  caused  Mr.  Henderson  to  call  a 
meeting  of  a  representative  group  of  ma- 
chine tool  builders  for  October  22  to  dis- 
cuss the  advisability  of  a  formal  price 
ceiling  These  discussions  were  contin- 
ued at  a  second  meeting  with  the  same 
group  on  November  17  at  which  a  tenta- 
tive maximum  price  schedule  was  talked 
over  with  the  manufacturers  attending. 
On  January  7,  1942,  some  300  manufac- 
turers   of   machine    tools,    representing 


practically  the  entire  industry,  met  with 
OPA  staff  members  and  were  informed  of 
the  provisions  of  the  proposed  ceiling. 
The  schedule  embodies  many  of  the  sug- 
gestions made  by  various  members  of  the 
industry  with  regard  to  trade  practices 
and  policies. 

The  new  schedule,  No.  67,  forbids  the 
sale  by  dealers  or  manufacturers  of  new 
machine  tools  or  extras  on  and  after 
January  20,  1942,  at  prices  higher  than 
the  October  1,  1941,  list  prices.  If  there 
was  no  list  price  on  October  1,  the  maxi- 
mum price  Is  the  last  price  at  which  a 
similar  tool  or  extra  was  sold  between 
January  1  and  October  1,  1941.  A  special 
section  spells  out  the  method  of  deter- 
mining the  maximum  price  for  newly 
developed  or  special  equipment.  Full  de- 
tails of  such  equipment  must  be  furnished 
to  OPA,  along  with  the  proposed  selling 
price,  not  less  than  30  days  before  the 
date  of  delivery.  The  price  thus  sub- 
mitted shall  be  the  maximum  price  un- 
•less  OPA  objects  within  15  days  after 
receipt  of  the  information. 

Government  contracts 

Existing  price  arrangements  In  out- 
standing contracts  between  machine  tool 
makers  and  the  Army,  Navy,  Defense 
Plant  Corporation,  Treasury  Procure- 
ment Division  or  any  other  agency  of 
the  United  States  are  not  disturbed  by 
the  new  schedule.  Deliveries  under  all 
other  contracts,  however,  must  conform 
to  the  new  maximum  prices. 

Long-term  contracts  protected 
by  benefit  of  changes 

To  protect  manufacturers  who  con- 
clude contracts  under  which  deliveries 
may  be  made  nine  months  or  more  from 
the  date  of  the  contract,  the  schedule 
permits  the  inclusion  in  such  contracts 
of  a  provision  giving  the  seller  the  benefit 
of  any  change  that  may  be  made  in  the 
ceiling  prices  prior  to  the  date  of  delivery 
All  manufacturers  are  required  to  file 
with  OPA  by  February  15,  1942,  complete 
lists  of  maximum  prices  as  determined 
by  applying  the  provisions  of  the  sched- 
ule. Other  information  that  the  sched- 
ule requires  includes  quarterly  affirma- 
tions of  compliance  with  the  maximum 
prices  from  all  dealers  and  manufac- 
turers. 


Ceiling  put  on  magnesite 
of  furnace-lining  types 

Competing  demands  of  steel  compa- 
nies, furnace-brick  manufacturers,  and 
nonferrous  metal  producers  for  basic  re- 
fractory material  have  necessitated  a 
price  schedule,  effective  January  28, 1942, 
for  the  grades  of  dead-burned  grain 
magnesite  which  are  used  as  a  protective 
lining  in  steel  furnaces,  Leon  Henderson, 
Price  Administrator,  announced  January 
22. 

The  maximum  price  established  by  the 
schedule  for  carload  quantities  of  main- 
tenance grades  of  domestic  dead-burned 
grain  magnesite  in  bulk  is  $22  a  ton 
f.  o.  b.  Chewelah,  Wash. 

A  delivered  price  in  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum f.  o.  b.  Chewelah  price  may  be 
charged,  consisting  of  such  maximum 
price  plus  railroad  freight  from  Chewelah 
to  the  point  of  delivery  designated  by 
the  purchaser. 

Premium  for  sacks 

A  maximum  price  for  carload  quan- 
tities of  the  product  in  bags  or  sacks  also 
is  established  at  $4  above  the  ceiling  price 
for  magnesite  sold  In  bulk. 

The  maximum  price  as  established  by 
the  schedule  is  the  price  which  has  pre- 
vailed for  3  years. 

While  the  schedule  establishes  maxi- 
mum prices  for  only  maintenance  grades 
of  domestic  dead-burned  magnesite,  it 
is  the  intention  of  OPA  later  to  add  to 
the  schedule  prices  for  other  grades  of 
the  same  product  and  to  issue  a  schedule 
for  all  grades  of  basic  refractory  brick, 
whether  containing  magnesium  or 
chrome  or  a  combination  of  the  two 
elements. 

*    *    • 

Flat  glass  makers  agree 
to  withdraw  price  increase 

A  majority  of  manufacturers  of  win- 
dow, plate  and  sheet  crystal  glass — in- 
cluding Libbey-Owens-Ford  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  the  Franklin  Glass  Corpora- 
tion of  Butler,  Pa. — have  agreed  to  with- 
draw price  increases  in  conformance  with 
a  recent  request  of  OPA  Administrator 
Henderson.  A  study  of  the  flat  glass  in- 
dustry is  under  way. 
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Price  request  modified 
for  metallic  lead  products 

Modification  of  an  earlier  request  to 
hold  prices  of  metallic  lead  products  to 
the  levels  of  January  2,  made  the  same 
day  that  the  ceiling  price  of  primary 
lead  was  raised  65  points  to  6.50  cents 
a  pound,  New  York,  is  contained  in  tel- 
egrams sent  out  to  77  producers  January 
20  by  OPA  Administrator  Henderson. 

The  January  20  telegram  asks  manu- 
facturers of  lead  pipes,  sheets,  type  and 
bearing  metals,  solders,  ammunition,  and 
other  metallic  lead  products  not  to  ex- 
ceed prices  obtained  by  taking  their 
April  1,  1941  prices  and  adding  65/100ths 
of  a  cent  (65  points)  per  pound  of  lead 
content  in  each  product.  The  prices  of 
metallic  lead  productions  on  April  1, 
1941,  reflected  a  price  of  5.85  cents  a 
pound  for  primary  lead  established  5 
days  earlier,  in  contrast  with  the  present 
price  of  6.50  cents  a  pound.  If  products 
now  being  made  were  not  priced  on  April 
1,  1941,  according  to  the  telegram,  OPA's 
approval  must  be  obtained  for  any  price 
exceeding  that  in  effect  on  January  2, 
1942. 

January  14-19  contracts  remain 

The  January  20  request  is  not  intended 
to  affect  firm  contracts  entered  into  in 
the  period  from  January  14  to  January 
19,  inclusive,  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
vious request.  Prices  determined  by  ap- 
plying the  method  outlined  in  the  tele- 
gram are  to  continue  in  effect  until  for- 
mal action  is  taken  by  OPA.  The  maxi- 
mum price  later  to  be  decided  upon  will 
depend  upon  the  results  of  studies  now 
under  way  and  may  be  either  lower  or 
higher  than  the  temporary  ceiling. 

Mr.  Henderson's  telegram  pointed  out 
that  prompt  reply  to  OPA's  current  letter 
requesting  price  and  cost  data  from 
metallic  lead  products  would  facilitate 
completion  of  this  study. 

•    •    • 

Tucker  named  specialist 
on  farm  equipment 

J.  M.  Tucker,  who  has  been  associated 
with  the  farm  industry  for  many  years  as 
vice  president  and  general  sales  manager 
of  the  Oliver  Farm  Equipment  Company 
of  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  priorities 
specialist  on  farm  equipment  on  the 
staff  of  Samuel  S.  Stratton,  technical 
consultant  to  the  Director  of  Priorities, 
it  was  announced  January  21  by  J.  S. 
Knowlson,  acting  director  of  priorities. 


OPM  limitations  on  nonferrous  scrap 
inventories,  and  OPA  price  premiums 
entirely  consistent,  says  OPA  head 


Limitations  on  nonferrous  scrap  metal 
Inventories  of  both  fabricators  and  deal- 
ers, as  set  by  the  Office  of  Production 
Management,  and  price  premiums,  es- 
tablished by  the  Office  of  Administration 
for  shipments  of  scrap  in  excess  of  speci- 
fied quantities,  are  entirely  consistent, 
OPA  Administrator  Henderson  declared 
January  21. 

Premiums  for  large  quantities 

In  most  finished  and  semifinished 
goods,  price  premiums  are  customary  for 
smaller  shipments  because  of  higher  pro- 
ducing and  transportation  costs,  Mr. 
Henderson  explained,  adding  that  the 
reverse  is  the  case  in  most  scrap  mate- 
rials, however,  because  users  find  it  more 
desirable  to  receive  large  shipments,  fre- 
quently full  carloads  or  more.  He 
pointed  out  that  users  are  willing  to  pay 
more  for  large  shipments,  because  they 
require  less  handling  and  can  be  more 
economically  routed  into  production. 
To  the  scrap  seller,  he  said,  extra  expense 
is  involved  in  assembling  and  preparing 
these  large  quantities.  The  premium 
for  large  quantities  covers  this  extra 
cost  and  affects  the  additional  value. 

Dealer  serves  bcth  maker  and  user 

Scrap  metals  usually  occur  originally 
in  rather  small  quantities,  the  Adminis- 


trator said.  These  small  quantities  usu- 
ally are  sold  to  a  dealer  who  combines 
them  to  make  up  a  full  carload  or  more, 
which  he  sells  to  a  consumer  at  a  price 
slightly  higher  than  at  which  he  has 
picked  up  the  small  lots. 

"Since  the  original  maker  of  the  scrap, 
and  the  small  dealer  to  whom  the  scrap 
may  In  some  cases  first  be  sold,  do  not  have 
the  contacts  nor  the  time  and  facilities  to 
deal  with  consumers,"  the  Administrator 
said.  It  was  OPA's  Intention  In  framing 
its  schedules  to  recognize  the  function  of 
the  larger  dealer  who  expedites  the  move- 
ment of  material  and  thus  serves  both  the 
maker  and  the  user  of  the  scrap. 

Inventory  limitations 

"For  example,  OPA-  set  a  ceiling  price  of 
10  cents  per  pound  in  lots  of  less  than  40,000 
pounds  of  No.  1  copper  scrap,  and  10i/2 
cents  in  lots  of  40,000  pounds  or  more.  On 
the  other  hand,  OPM  has  placed  limitations 
upon  the  inventories  of  copper  and  brass 
scrap  In  the  hands  of  dealers  and  fabricators. 
Fabricators'  inventories  are  limited  to  30 
days'  production  (unless  smaller  than  5 
tons),  and  no  dealer  is  allowed  to  accept  de- 
liveries of  scrap  unless  In  the  previous  60 
days  he  has  sold  an  amount  at  least  equal 
to  his  current  inventory.  These  inventory 
limitations  should  operate  to  prevent  a  mis- 
use of  the  quantity  premiums  by  small  fab- 
ricators and  small  dealers,  who  might  other- 
wise attempt  to  hoard  materials  in  order  to 
earn  the  premium. 

"Under  present  shortage  conditions,"  Mr. 
Henderson  declared,  "no  person  is  justified  in 
accumulating  more  than  a  minimum  scrap 
metal  inventory.  If  he  can  possibly  increase 
the  speed  of  movement  of  his  metals  Inven- 
tory, or  reduce  its  size,  he  should  do  so,"  the 
Administrator  concluded. 


Accused  of  price  violation, 
company  makes  restitution 

The  Port  Dodge  Iron  &  Metal  Co.  of 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  metal  dealer  previously 
cited  by  OPA  as  a  violator  of  its  Iron  and 
Steel  Scrap  Schedule  No.  4,  now  has 
stated  in  a  letter  to  Leon  Henderson,  OPA 
Administrator,  that  the  firm  "will  in  the 
future  abide  by  the  price  schedule  issued 
by  your  office."  In  addition,  the  com- 
pany has  made  contribution  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  of  all 
amounts  received  by  it  in  excess  of  the 
ceiling  levels. 

Reversal  of  its  position  by  the  Fort 
Dodge  firm  satisfactorily  closes  the  mat- 
ter, Mr.  Henderson  said  January  21. 

The  Administrator  stated  that  by  its 
current  action  the  company  now  has 
shown  its  good  faith  toward  and  its  full 
cooperation  in  the  war  effort. 


Standardization  of  cold  rolled 
steel  sizes  discussed  at  meeting 

The  standardization  of  cold  rolled 
steel  sizes  was  discussed  January  20  by 
cold  finished  steel  producers  and  Gov- 
ernment representatives  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  iron  and  steel  branch,  Ma- 
terials Division,  OPM.  William  G.  Hume 
of  the  cold  finished  steel  branch,  was 
Government  presiding  officer. 

Problems  discussed 

Problems  discussed  at  the  meeting  in- 
cluded the  interests  of  the  armed  forces 
in  having  many  sizes  of  steel  for  shells, 
the  determination  of  what  sizes  and 
grades  of  steel  are  regularly  distributed, 
and  the  sizes  of  cold  steel  units  distrib- 
uted at  present,  so  that  manufacturers 
and  Government  representatives  can 
eliminate  unnecessary  sizes  to  reduce 
costs  throughout  production. 
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OPA  grants  increase  of  3/10c  per  gallon 
on  all  grades  of  gasoline  sold  in  15 
Eastern  and  Southern  States 


An  increase  of  3/io  cent  per  gallon  on 
all  grades  of  gasoline  sold  in  15  Eastern 
and  Southern  States  has  been  granted 
by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  in 
accordance  with  assurances  given  last 
fall  to  the  oil  industry  by  OPA  Adminis- 
trator Henderson  and  Petroleum  Coor- 
dinator Ickes. 

Reimbursement  promise  fulfilled 

At  thg,t  time  the  oil  companies  were 
told  that  they  would  be  reimbursed  for 
additional  transportation  expenses  .in- 
curred in  efforts  to  relieve  the  petroleum 
shortage  on  the  East  Coast  by  use  of 
tank  cars  and  other  high  cost  methods 
In  place  of  tankers. 

The  OPA  action  represents  a  fulfill- 
ment of  those  assurances.  The  reim- 
bursement to  the  companies  will  cover 
only  costs  incurred  since  September  4, 
including  those  which  they  are  now  bear- 
ing through  their  continued  use  of  these 
high-cost  transportation  methods. 

The  3/io  cent-per-gallon  increase  will  be 
permitted  on  all  sales  of  all  grades  of 
gasoline,  including  tank  wagons,  service 
stations,  and  all  other  retail  outlets. 

To  resume  sharing  of  costs 

Permission  for  the  increase  is  given 
with  the  definite  understanding  that  the 
oil  companies  affected  will  resume  a  plan 
to  share  equitably  the  increased  costs 
of  transportation  of  petroleum  and  pe- 
troleum products  by  tank  car  and  other 
means  over  transportation  by  tanker  un- 
der the  Maritime  Commission  charter 
rate  ceilings.  This  plan  was  called  for 
in  Recommendation  No.  12,  issued  Sep- 
tember 30  by  the  Petroleum  Coordinator, 
and  approved  September  24  by  Thurman 
Arnold,  Assistant  Attorney  General,  and 
the  amendment  to  No.  12,  issued  by  the 
Acting  Petroleum  Coordinator  on  Octo- 
ber 18,  last,  and  also  approved  by  Mr. 
Arnold. 

Periodic  reports  required 

The  11  companies  affected  have  in- 
curred higher  transportation  costs  to 
move  adequate  supplies  of  petroleum  and 
its  products  into  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York.  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Vir- 
*ginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  allowance  of  the  price  in- 
crease is  limited  to  this  territory. 


In  permitting  the  increase  in  prices, 
OPA  declares  that  periodic  reports  shall 
be  made  to  the  Office  of  the  Petroleum 
Coordinator  and  to  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration. 

OPA  reserves  right  of  adjustment 

The  OPA  reserves  the  right  to  adjust 
the  motor  gasoline  price  when  additional 
revenue  accruing  to  the  oil  companies 
pursuant  to  the  plan  equal  those  addi- 
tional expenses  incurred  by  tank  car  or 
other  alternative  means  of  transporta- 
tion, or  any  combination  thereof. 

OPA  also  reserves  the  right  to  place  the 
increase  on  such  other  product  or  prod- 
ucts or  to  adopt  any  other  means  of  ad- 
justment of  such  added  transportation 
costs  as  the  public  interest  may  require. 

Mr.  Henderson  explains  that  the  in- 
crease was  based  on  the  performance  of 
the  signatory  companies  between  Sep- 
tember 4,  1941,  and  December  19,  1941, 
and  the  subsequent  request  of  the  Petro- 
leum Coordinator  for  intensifying  move- 
ments of  petroleum  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts by  rail,  pipe  line  and  barge,  to 
compensate  for'the  further  diversion  of 
tank  ships. 

11  producing  companies  affected 

The  11  producing  companies  and  the 
officials  notified  of  the  OPA  action  follow: 

R.  T.  Haslam,  vice  president.  Standard  Oil 
Co.,  of  N.  J..  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.  Y.; 
T.  W.  Tutwiler,  president.  Cities  Service  Oil 
Co.;  60  Wall  Tower,  N.  Y.;  J.  F.  Drake,  presi- 
dent, Gulf  Oil  Corporation,  Gulf  Building, 
Pittsburgh;  N.  J.  McGaw,  vice  president,  Shell 
Oil  Co..  Inc.,  50  West  Fiftieth  St.,  N.  Y.;  A.  E. 
Pew,  Jr.,  vice  president,  Sun  Oil  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia; George  J.  Hanks.  Tide  Water  Asso- 
ciated Oil  Co.,  17  Battery  Place,  N.  Y.;  Rob- 
ert N.  Colley,  president,  The  Atlantic  Refining 
Co.,  260  South  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia;  H.  F. 
Sinclair.  Consolidated  Oil  Corporation,  630 
Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.;  Robert  E.  Wilson,  presi- 
dent, Pan  American  Petroleum  &  Transport 
Co.,  122  East  Forty-second  Street.  N.  Y.;  J. 
A.  Brown,  president.  Socony-Vacuum  Oil 
Co..  26  Broadway,  N.Y.;  W.  S.  S.  Rodgers, 
president.  The  Texas  Co.,  135  East  Forty- 
second  Street,  N.  Y. 

•     •     • 

CASH  DONATIONS  FOR  DEFENSE 
SINCE  PEARL  HARBOR 

Cash  donations  to  the  Government  for 
national  defense  in  the  6  weeks  since  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  have  reached 
$241,572.08,  the  Treasury  announced 
January  22. 


Petroleum  policy  clarified 

for  producers,  others;  retailers 

warned  of  possible  ceiling 

Producers,  refiners,  marketers  and 
others  who  buy  or  sell  petroleum  or  spec- 
ified petroleum  products  received  Janu- 
ary 20  from  OPA  Administrator  Hender- 
son a  letter  intended  to  clarify  all  points 
which  have  arisen  since  OPA  announced 
that  prices  prevailing  November  7,  1941, 
shall  be  considered  maximum  prices. 

Crude  oil  ceilings  as  of  October  1 

The  maximum  for  crude  oil  prices, 
however,  is  considered  to  be  the  posted 
or  prevailing  price  as  of  October  1,  last. 

Study  under  way 

Mr.  Henderson's  letter  emphasizes  that 
the  statement  does  not  mean  that  prices 
of  petroleum  or  petroleum  products  which 
prevailed  on  November  7  have  received 
OPA  approval.  Such  approval  or  disap- 
proval awaits  completion  of  investiga- 
tions now  in  progress  on  crude  produc- 
tion, refining,  marketing,  and  other  costs 
and  prices. 

Adjustment  procedure  outlined 

The  letter,  addressed  to  members  of 
the  petroleum  industry,  supersedes  and 
clarifies  letters  written  to  them  on  No- 
vember 7,  10,  and  28,  1941. 

Methods  of  procedure  when  applying 
for  permission  to  increase  prices  because 
of  increased  costs  or  to  adjust  subnor- 
mal prices  also  are  outlined. 

Wide  range  covered 

Prices  subject  to  this  request,  the  let- 
ter stipulates,  shall  include  all  domestic, 
export  and  import  transactions,  sales, 
transfers,  exchanges,  or  purchases  of 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products  in- 
volving contract,  bid,  or  spot  sales  of  the 
following  nature: 

Petroleum  products. — Cargo,  harbor, 
barge,  refinery,  terminal,  tank  car,  and 
tank  wagon. 

Crude  petroleum. — Field  or  well,  gath- 
ering point,  tank  farm,  and  terminal. 

Retailers  warned 

Prices  charged  at  retail  outlets  (serv- 
ice stations,  including  marine  service 
stations,  store  accounts,  curb  side  pumps, 
or  other  similar  type  retail  outlets)  are 
not  formally  included  in  this  list.  The 
letter  warns,  however,  that  these  prices 
should  remain  substantially  at  or  below 
November  7  levels.  If  they  do  not,  a 
formal  ceiling  order  will  be  promulgated 
placing  them  under  full  control. 
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PETROLEUM  PRICES  CLARIFIED 

Clarification  of  a  statement  on  price 
basis  in  a  general  letter  to  members  of 
the  petroleum  industry  on  January  17, 
last,  was  made  in  a  statement  January 
23  from  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion. 

The  statement  calls  attention  to  the 
following  sentence,  under  "1 — Price 
basis,"  in  the  general  letter: 

"Whenever  prices  are  fixed  or  approved  by 
this  office,  such  prices  shall  be  considered  the 
maximum  prices  for  purposes  of  compliance 
with  this  request." 

"This  phrase,"  the  clarification  state- 
ment says,  "refers  to  maximum  prices 
approved  or  established  by  this  office 
either  prior  or  subsequent  to  November  7. 
It  includes  all  maximum  prices  which  the 
industry  has  been  requested  to  maintain 
by  letter  or  formal  ceiling  order  and 
should  be  strictly  adhered  to  by  the 
industry." 

*    *    * 

Ceilings  on  two  kinds  of  oil 
set  for  Gulf  and  East  Coasts 

Following  refusal  on  January  9  to  per- 
mit large  oil  companies  to  Increase 
prices  on  Bunker  C  and  No.  6  grade,  fuel 
oil  at  East  Coast  and  Gulf  Coast  ports, 
the  OPA  on  January  20  issued  a  sched- 
ule formally  setting  ceilings  on  those 
grades,  according  to  an  announcement 
by  Administrator  Henderson. 

The  maximum  prices  set  are  those  ef- 
fective on  January  9,  f.  o.  b.  refineries 
and  terminals  (ex  lighterage)  as  fol- 
lows: 

Per  barrel 

Albany,  N.  Y $1.55 

New  York  Harbor 1.35 

Philadelphia,  Pa 1.35 

Baltimore.  Md 1.35 

Norfolk.  Va _ 1.35 

Portland,  Maine 1.35' 

Boston,  Mass 1.35 

Providence,  R.  I 1.35 

Charleston,  S.  C 1.30 

Savannah,  Ga 1.30 

Jacksonville,   Fla 1.30 

Tampa,  Fla 1.25 

New  Orleans,  La .85 

Gulf  Coast  points  not  specified  above..  .  85 

Issuance  of  the  price  schedule  fol- 
lowed an  investigation  by  OPA  in  which 
consideration  was  given  to  pertinent  fac- 
tors, including,  among  others,  current 
charter  rates,  actual  costs  of  operating 
company-owned  tankers  in  which  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  heavy  fuel  is  moved,  the 
fuel  oil  supply  position,  defense  opera- 
tions in  which  fuel  oil  is  required,  and  the 
general  economic  position  of  refiners  and 
marketers  on  the  Gulf  and  East  Coasts. 


Retail  coal  dealers  asked  not  to 
raise  prices  above  those  charged 
individually  Dec.  15-31,  1941 

Following  reports  of  increases  in  retail 
coal  prices  in  several  localities,  OPA  Ad- 
ministrator Henderson  January  18  re- 
quested retail  dealers  of  the  country  not 
to  increase  prices  above  those  which  they 
individually  charged  for  different  grades 
and  sizes  in  the  period  between  December 
15  and  December  31,  1941. 

Mr.  Henderson's  statement 

Mr.  Henderson's  statement  follows: 

I  request  that  the  Nation's  retail  coal  deal- 
ers do  not  increase  any  prices  above  those 
which  they  individually  have  charged  on 
sales  for  each  grade  and  size  of  coal,  and  for 
similar  conditions  of  delivery  during  the  pe- 
riod between  December  15  and  December  31, 
1941,  inclusive,  without  the  approval  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration. 

Under  conditions  now  faced  by  the  Nation, 
inflation  can  be  prevented  only  by  prompt 
and  effective  stabilization  of  prices  directly 
affecting  the  cost  of  living.  Coal  represents 
an  important  element  in  the  cost  of  living 
and  is  indispensable  to  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  millions  of- our  countrymen. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  coal  sold  through  retail  yards  shall  not 
be  increased  except  in  such  instances  as  may 
be  authorized  specifically  by  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration. 

•     •     * 

Producers  asked  not  to  sell 
fluorspar  above  January  2  prices 

Fluorspar  producers  are  asked  not  to 
publish,  quote  prices  on,  nor  sell  this  non- 
metallic  mineral  at  above  their  prices  in 
effect  January  2,  1942.  The  request  was 
made  in  a  letter  sent  them  by  OPA  Ad- 
ministrator Henderson. 

One  month  notice  asked 

In  the  event  that  any  fluorspar  pro- 
ducer considers  it  necessary  to  increase 
prices  above  the  January  2  level,  the  Ad- 
ministrator requests  that  he  notify  OPA 
one  month  in  advance  of  the  date  upon 
which  the  intended  increase  would  take 
effect.  In  conjunction  with  any  such 
proposed  increase  Mr.  Henderson  asked 
that  detailed  factual  statement  of 
reasons  believed  by  the  producer  to 
justify  the  proposed  increase,  including 
financial  data    be  submitted. 

Fluorspar  is  of  considerable  commer- 
cial importance  in  manufacturing  steel, 
aluminum,  ceramic,  and  chemical  prod- 
ucts, and  refrigerants.  About  80  percent 
of  domestic  fluorspar  output  comes  from 
Illinois  and  Kentucky. 


ANTHRACITE  ADVISORY  PANEL 

Eight  anthracite  producers,  represent- 
ing a  major  part  of  the  industry,  have 
accepted  appointment  by  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  to  an  industry  ad- 
visory panel. 

C.  F.  Huber,  New  York,  chairman  of  the 
Board.  Glen  Alden  Coal  Co.;  James  Prendsr- 
gast,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  president,  Susque- 
hanna Collieries  Co.;  J.  J.  Tedesco,  Pittston, 
Pa.,  vice  president  and  sales  manager,  Pag- 
notti  Interests;  J.  B.  Warriner,  Philadelphia, 
president.  Lehigh  Navigation  Coal  Co.;  Don- 
ald Markle.  Jeddo,  Pa.,  president,  Jeddo 
Highland  Coal  Co.,  and  Hazelbrook  Coal  Co  ; 
R.  E.  Taggart,  Philadelphia,  president,  Phil- 
adelphia &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.;  J.  H. 
Pierce,  Scranton,  Pa.,  president,  East  Bear 
Ridge  Coal  Co.,  and  Edison  Anthracite  Coal 
Co.;  D.  L.  Corgan,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  Governor's  Emergency  Com- 
mittee, Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

*     •     * 


Washington  retail  coal  dealers 
restore  25  cents  per  ton 

Retail  coal  dealers  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  vicinity,  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest from  OPA  Administrator  Hender- 
son, January  23  voluntarily  reduced 
prices  25  cents  per  ton  on  all  grades  and 
sizes  of  coal  and  coke,  effective  January 
23,  1942. 

This  reduction  restored  the  prices  to 
the  level  of  January  16  on  which  date 
the  Washington  retail  dealers  advanced 
the  price  on  all  grades  25  cents  a  ton 
without  the  approval  of  OPA. 

In  view  of  the  voluntary  reduction  by 
retail  dealers  in  Washington  and  vicinity, 
OPA  will  promptly  study  costs  and 
margins  to  determine  whether  or  not  an 
increase  in  prices  is  justified  at  this 
time. 

"This  response  on  the  part  of  Washington's 
retail  coal  dealers  to  our  request,"  Mr.  Hen- 
derson said,  "is  a  fine  example  of  patriotic 
cooperation  in  our  effort  to  protect  the 
people  of  this  country  against  the  evils  of 
inflationary  prices.  It  is  the  comparatively 
small  price  increase,  which  may  seem  in- 
significant at  the  time,  which  paves  the  way 
for  menacing  threats  against  our  wartime 
economy.  The  local  coal  dealers  have  made 
a  notable  contribution   to   our   effort. 

"Since  December  7,  it  has  been  necessary 
for  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  to 
scrutinize  with  greatest  care  any  increase 
in  price  which  may  have  occurred  or  may  be 
proposed,  especially  on  commodities  which 
are  indispensable  to  national  comfort  and 
health,  or  directly  affect  the  cost  of  living. 

"The  vital  importance  of  preventing  price 
increases  right  at  the  beginning  must  be 
recognized,  for  inflation  comes  about  by 
many  small  incremental  price  advances,  no 
one  of  which  may  seem  important  in  itself. 

"It  must  be  obvious,  therefore,  that  no 
higher  prices  from  now  on  can  be  permitted, 
unless  facts  supporting  applications  for  in- 
creases are  placed  before  OPA  for  considera- 
tioi*  and  investigation  justifies  such 
Increases." 
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Ceilings  set  on  "clean"  osnaburgs  and 
revised  for  5  grades  of  "part-waste"; 
premiums  reduced  for  "feeler  motion" 


ary  20,  1942,  the  new  maximum  price  per 
pound  for  the  five  grades  of  part-waste 
osnaburgs,  under  42  inches  in  width, 
would  be  as  follows: 


Class 

Weight  prorated  to  40  inches 
(yd.  per  lb.) 

Maximum 
prices 

A 

Cents 

32 

B 

2.36  to  2.70 

33 

C 

2.71  to  3.05 

34 

D 

3.00  lo  3.M) 

35 

E 

35H 

Ceiling  prices  for  part-waste  osnaburgs 
I  coarse  cotton  fabrics  were  revised  and 
maximum  prices  were  set  for  the  first 
time  over  "clean"  osnaburgs  in  an 
amendment  to  Price  Schedule  No.  35, 
Carded  Grey  and  Colored- Yarn  Cotton 
Goods,  announced  January  22  by  OPA 
Administrator  Henderson. 

Used  mostly  for  bagging 

Osnaburgs  are  used  mostly  for  bagging, 

but  for  the  past  several  years  have  come 

into  vogue  for  draperies,  curtains  and 

other   interior   decorating  uses.     "Part-  (As  stated  previously,  iy2  cents  per  pound 

wastp"  nsnahnres    ns  thp  namp  indicates  may  be  added  to  the  above  prices  for  clean 

waste    osnaouigs,  as  me  name  lnaicaics,  osnaburg6  woven  of  "tinged"  cotton;  2  cents 

are  made  partly  from  cotton  waste,  while  a  pound  for  clean  osnaburgs  woven  of  white 

"clean"    osnaburgs    are    made    entirely  cotton;  and  a  further  y2  -cent  per  pound  for 

osnaburgs  with  32  or  more  picks  per  inch.) 
from  virgin  cotton. 

The  January  22  amendment  also  re-  "Feeler  motion"  premium  reduced 

duces  the  premium  allowed  for  "feeler  Reduction  in  the  "feeler  motion"  pre- 

motion,"  a  loom  attachment  that  pre-  mium,  Mr.  Henderson  stated,  has  been 

vents    weaving   imperfections   in    cloth,  decided  upon  because  the  previous  1  cent 

from  1  cent  a  pound  to  y8th  of  a  cent  per  pound  exceeded  the  amount  custom- 

per  yard  and   extends  "feeler  motion"  arily  obtained  for  feeler  motion,  as  well 

premiums    to     osnaburgs     and    carded  as  the  additional  cost  of  making  feeler 

broadcloths.     Premiums    for    certain  goods.    The  premium  is  now  made  ap- 

fancy   weaving   effects,  such   as   "fancy  plicable  to  osnaburgs  because  of  the  an- 

draw,"  are  also  made  available  to  osna-  ticipated    heavy    defense    demand    for 

burgs  by  the  amendment.  "feeler  motion"  osnaburgs.    Application 

Ceilings  on  5  grades  of  part-waste  of  the  Premium  to  carded  broadcloth  is 

,  .  in   line  with  suggestions   made  by   the 

Until  now,  Schedule  No.  35  contained  tra(Je  and  serves  the  purpose  of  equa]iz. 

ceiling  prices  for  part-waste  osnaburgs  jng   the    ^.^   for   feeler.made    print 

only  and  grouped  these  fabrics  according  ^^    and   feeler.made    carded    broad. 

to   yarn   sizes — those   made    with   yam  c-\0rh 

numbers  up  to  and  including  9s  and  those  Cnanges  made  in  the  schedule  by  the 
made  with  yarn  numbers  above  9s.  As  present  amendment  are  effective  Jan- 
revised,  maximum  prices  are  established  uary  23  The  new  prices  apply  t(J  M 
for  five  grades  of  part-waste  osnaburgs,  saleg  and  deliveries  made  on  or  after 
expressed  in  yards  of  goods  per  pound,  that  datg  except  deliveries  made  against 
prorated  to  40-inch  widths.  Clean  osna-  contracts  entered  into  while  previous 
burgs  made  of  "tinged"  (off-white)  cot-  maximum  prices  were  in  -fflect  and  in 
ton,. carry  a  premium  of  V/2  cents  a  conformity  with  them. 
pound  over  the  part-waste  maximums, 

while  clean  osnaburgs  made  entirely  of  *    *    * 

white  cotton  carry  a  premium  of  2  cents  . 

a  pound.     An  additional  differential  of  Open-die  forging  makers 

Vz  cent  a  pound  is  allowed  for  osnaburgs  ,.                    •  • 

with  32  or  more  picks  per  inch.  UISCUSS  problems 

Keyed  to  raw  "spot"  cotton  All  companies  known  to  manufacture 

As  is  the  case  with  all  other  cloths  for  sale  steel  forgings  made  on  open  dies 

covered  by  Price  Schedule  No.  35,  the  were  invited  to  send  representatives  to  a 

new  osnaburg  ceiling  prices  are  keyed  meeting  in  Washington  January  26,  OPA 

to  the  market  prices  of  raw  "spot"  cotton  Administrator  Henderson  said  January 

and  fluctuate  upward  or  downward  by  21  in  a  letter  sent  to  the  industry. 

y2   cent   per  pound   for  each  43-point  Objectives  of  the  OPA  were  to  be  out- 

;  change  in  cotton  prices.  lined  at  this  meeting  by  Joel  Dean  and 

Using/for  purposes  of  illustration,  the  his  associates  in  the  machinery  section 

18.97  closing  spot  cotton  price  of  Janu-  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 


Kapok  schedule  amended  to 
allow  for  price  changes 
in  Dutch  East  Indies 

Persons  in  the  United  States  who  act 
as  agents  for  sellers  of  kapok  in  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  are  permitted  to 
make  sales  at  the  minimum  prices  set 
by  the  Netherlands  Government  under 
the  provisions  of  an  interim  amendment 
to  Price  Schedule  No.  59 — Kapok — issued 
January  21  by  OPA  Administrator  Hen- 
derson. 

Mr.  Henderson  established  an  emer- 
gency ceiling  over  kapok  prices  December 
22  because  of  the  Far  Eastern  situation, 
and  stipulated  that  no  sale  should  be 
made  for  a  price  higher  than  the  highest 
price  received  during  the  period  Novem- 
ber 15-December  6.  Shortly  thereafter 
the  Netherlands  Government  raised  its 
minimum  prices  for  Prime  Japara  and 
Average  Java  kapok  by  %  of  a  cent  per 
pound. 

Thus,  because  this  brought  the  price 
in  the  United  States  above  the  OPA 
emergency  ceiling,  United  States  agents 
of  sellers  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
were  prevented  from  offering  kapok  for 
sale  to  United  States  importers  or  con- 
sumers. The  interim  amendment  re- 
lieves this  situation.  However,  until 
such  time  as  specific  ceiling  prices  for 
kapok  are  established,  which  it  is 
planned  to  do  in  the  near  future,  United 
States  importers  and  consumers  are  re- 
quired to  observe  the  maximum  prices  as 
established  by  the  emergency  schedule. 

•    •    • 

Fair  treatment  of  all  customers 
asked  of  rayon  producers 

Robert  R.  Guthrie,  chief  of  the  textiles, 
clothing,  and  equipage  branch  of  OPM, 
has  sent  a  letter  to  all  rayon  producers 
and  jobbers  instructing  them  to  make 
available  to  their  former  customers  a 
fair  share  of  their  yarn,  to  be  based  on 
a  customer's  past  purchases  from  such 
producer  or  jobber. 

Customers  have  been  getting  less 

Information  brought  to  OPM  through 
a  recent  questionnaire  reveals  that  rayon 
producers  and  jobbers  have  been  using 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  rayon  yarn 
than  in  the  past,  leaving  less  for  their 
customers.  Mr.  Guthrie  asked  that  this 
situation  be  corrected  so  that  the  entire 
industry  will  be  treated  fairly. 
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Ceilings  set  on  several  grades 
of  wool  tops,  yarns  used  for 
Army  cloth,  underwear 

Specific  maximum  prices  for  several 
grades  of  wool  tops  and  yarns  used  by 
manufacturers  to  make  Army  O.  D.  serge, 
shirting  flannel,  and  underwear  were 
established  in  an  amendment  to  Price 
Schedule  No.  58 — Wool  and  Wool  Tops 
and  Yarns — announced  January  19  by 
OPA  Administrator  Henderson. 

As  was  the  case  in  the  recent  amend- 
ment setting  specific  maximum  prices 
for  South  American  wool,  the  January 
19  amendment  is  of  a  special  nature  de- 
signed to  make  it  possible  for  small  man- 
ufacturers to  bid  on  large  Army  con- 
tracts on  January  20. 

Ceilings  on  other  grades  pending 

Work  of  developing  actual  ceiling 
prices  for  other  grades  of  wool  tops  and 
yarns  is  proceeding  and  further  amend- 
ment of  the  schedule  in  this  connection 
will  be  made  in  the  future. 

The  prices  set  in  the  current  amend- 
ment are  those  which  reflect  the  levels 
of  the  base  period,  October  1-October  15. 

Grades  covered  by  ceilings 

"Wool  tops"  is  a  term  applied  to  semi- 
processed  clean  wool,  consisting  of  rel- 
atively long  fibers,  since  the  -shorter 
fibers  have  been  combed  out.  They 
come  in  the  form  of  rather  thick,  slightly 
twisted  strands,  or  loose  rope,  in  which 
the  fibers  lie  parallel.  These  "tops"  are 
spun  Into  yarns. 

Two  grades  of  "tops"  in  "domestic," 
"foreign,"  and  "blend"  classes  are  given 
maximum  prices  in  the  new  amendment, 
ranging  from  $1.30  to  $1.44  a  pound  for 
"oil  combed."  For  these  same  tops  "dry 
combed,"  it  is  stated,  the  maximum 
prices  given  may  be  increased  by  2% 
percent. 

Two  types  of  serge  yarn,  one  type  of 
shirting  flannel  yarn  and  two  types  of 
underwear  yarn  are  given  ceiling  prices 
ranging  from  $1.20  to  $2.28  a  pound. 

*    •    • 

TEXTS  OF  ORDERS 

Texts  of  all  official  notices  of  OEM 
agencies,  as  printed  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, are  carried  in  the  weekly  Supple- 
ment of  Victory.  The  Supplement  will 
be  mailed  to  any  paid  subscriber  of 
Victory  on  request  to  the  Distribution 
Section,  Division  of  Information,  OEM. 


Wholesaling  and  jobbing  of  cotton  twine 
exempt  from  ceilings;  premium  on  cotton 
yarn  used  for  Army  mosquito  netting 


Wholesaling  and  jobbing  of  cotton 
wrapping  twine  are  exempted  from  ceil- 
ing prices  and  a  special  premium  is  pro- 
vided for  the  high-quality  cotton  yarn 
used  in  Army  mosquito  netting  in  two 
amendments  to  the  carded  and  combed 
yarn  price  schedules  announced  January 
22  by  OPA  Administrator  Henderson. 

Producers'  ceilings  continue 

The  revision  affecting  twine  applies  to 
Schedule  No.  33,  Carded  Cotton  Yarn, 
and  was  made  because  the  maximum 
prices  are  designed  essentially  to  cover 
sales  by  producers  and  by  jobbers  who 
specialize  in  the  yarn  business.  While 
cotton  wrapping  twine  consists  simply 
of  carded  yarn,  it  is  distributed  largely 
through  wholesale  paper  dealers,  usually 
as  a  sideline.  Sales  of  wrapping  twine 
by  the  producer  continue  to  be  covered 
by  Schedule  No.  33.  Jobbers'  prices  will 
be  watched  and  ceilings  will  be  imposed 
If  found  necessary. 

Premium  for  high-quality  yarn 

The  other  amendment  applies  to 
Schedule  No.  7,  Combed  Cotton  Yarn,  and 


provides  a  premium  of  10  '/2  cents  a 
pound  for  55  single  combed  yarn  when 
made  for  weaving  into  mosquito  netting 
to  meet  Army  specifications.  Mosquito 
"bars"  made  for  the  Army  require  a  yarn 
made  with  a  higher  twist  and  a  longer 
staple  of  cotton  than  are  used  in  yarn 
produced  for  standard  commercial  pur- 
poses. Establishment  of  a  specific  pre- 
mium for  this  particular  yarn  Is  in  line 
with  the  practice,  recently  initiated  in 
the  cotton  yarn  and  textile  schedules, 
of  providing  definitive  prices  for  prod- 
ucts which,  although  made  to  specifica- 
tion, are  being  manufactured  in  large 
quantities  for  military  purposes. 

"Memorandum"  sales 

Also  included  in  the  amendment  to 
the  combed  yarn  schedule  Is  a  technical 
change  whereby  the  period  during  which 
certain  types  of  specialty  yarns  may  be 
sold  on  "memorandum"  is  extended 
through  January  31.  It  is  expected  that 
a  complete  revision  of  this  schedule,  pre- 
viously announced  as  In  preparation,  will 
be  issued  by  that  date. 


4  new  consultants  named  to 
textiles  and  containers  branches 

Philip  D.  Reed,  special  assistant  to  the 
Directors  General  of  the  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management  in  charge  of  indus- 
try branches,  announced  January  19  the 
following  appointments  in  the  textiles 
and  containers  branches: 

John  E.  Bromley,  of  Glenside,  Pa.,  as  con- 
sultant on  lace  and  embroidery  for  the  textile 
and  fiber  section  of  OPM.  Mr.  Bromley  Is 
treasurer  and  director  of  John  Bromley  & 
Sons  (also  trading  as  Bromley  Manufactur- 
ing Co.),  Philadelphia.  The  lace  Industry 
manufactures  netting  which  has  several  im- 
portant military  uses,  such  as  mosquito 
netting  and  camouflage  netting.  The  em- 
broidery industry  makes  chevrons  and  other 
Insignia  for  Army  and  Navy  uniforms. 

Arnold  Leroy  Lippert,  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
as  consultant  on  dyes  for  the  textiles,  cloth- 
ing and  equipage  branch  of  OPM.  For  the 
past  7  years  Mr.  Lippert  has  been  chemical 
director  of  Joseph  Bancroft  &  Sons,  Wilming- 
ton.   Prior  to  that  he  was  with  DuPont. 

Ames  Stevens,  North  Andover,  Mass.,  as 
consultant  on  wool  fabrics  in  the  textiles, 
clothing  and  equipage  branch.  Mr.  Stevens 
has  had  extensive  experience  in  the  textile 
business. 

Harvey  W.  Clements,  of  Chicago,  as  con- 
sultant on  shipping  bags  for  the  containers 
branch.  Mr.  Clements  Is  sales  manager  of 
the  Bemis  Brothers  Bag  Co.,  Chicago. 


Further  action  adjusts 
wool  yarn  prices 

Minor  adjustments  to  maximum  prices 
for  wool  yarns  used  in  military  fabrics 
were  announced  January  21  by  OPA  Ad- 
ministrator Henderson. 

The  adjustments,  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  Price  Schedule  No.  58. 
Wool  and  Wool  Tops  and  Yarns,  consist 
of: 

1.  An  increase  from  $2.19  to  $2.21  a 
pound  for  O.  D.  Serge,  18-oz.  French  spun 
yarn  made  of  50  percent  domestic  wool 
and  50  percent  foreign  wool. 

2.  Two  new  classifications  for  Merino 
underwear  yarns — one  for  such  yarns 
when  all  domestic  wool  is  used  and  one 
for  the  same  yarns  when  spun  from  50 
percent  foreign  and  50  percent  domestic 
wool. 

Ceilings  brought  into  line 

The  upward  adjustment  in  the  serge 
yarn  price  is  made  to  bring  the  ceiling 
into  line  with  the  maximum  prices  for 
the  same  yarn  when  made  either  wholly 
from  domestic  wool  or  wholly  from  for- 
eign wool. 
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Price  schedule  additions  and  changes 


Following  are  additions  and  changes 
to  OPA  price  schedules,  December  4, 1941, 
to  January  21,  1942.  The  last  previous 
list  appeared  in  Victory  December  9. 

NEW   SCHEDULES 

No.  47,  Old  Rags,  Issued  December  6,  1941; 
Amendment  No.  1,  issued  December  23,  1941, 
Form  147:1. 

No.  48,  Emergency  Civilian  Defense  Mate- 
rials and  Equipment,  issued  December  10, 
1941;  Supplemental  Schedule  No.  1,  Plash- 
lights,  Flashlight  Batteries,  and  Flashlight 
Bulbs,  issued  December   10,  1941. 

No.  49,  Resale  of  Iron  or  Steel  Products, 
Issued  December  13,  1941;  Forms  149:1,  149:2, 
149:4. 

No.  50,  Green  Coffee,  issued  December  11, 
1941;  Amendment  No.  1,  issued  December  13, 
1941;  Amendment  No.  2  and  Revision,  issued 
December  27,  1941;  Amendment  No.  3,  issued 
December  30,  1941. 

No.  51,  Cocoa  Beans  and  Cocoa  Butter,  is- 
sued December  11.  1941;  Amendment  No.  1, 
Issued  December  13,  1941. 

No.  52,  Pepper,  issued  December  11,  1941. 

No.  53,  Fats  and  Oils,  issued  December  12, 
vl941;  Amendment  No.  1,  issued  December  31, 
'1941. 

No.  54.  Douglas  Fir  Peeler  Logs,  issued  De- 
cember 12.  1941. 

No.  55,  Second-Hand  Bags,  issued  December 
{■16.  1941;  Form  155:1. 

No.  56,  Reclaimed  Rubber,  issued  December 
16.  1941:  Form  156:1. 

No.  57,  Wool  Floor  Coverings,  Issued  Decem- 
ber 16,  1941:  Amendment  No.  1,  issued  De- 
cember 31,  1941.  Forms  157:1,  157:2,  157:3, 
157:4. 

No.  58,  Wool  and  Wool  Tops  and  Yarns, 
Issued  December  17,  1941;  Amendment  No.  1, 
issued  January  10,  1942;  Amendment  No.  2, 
issued  January  15.  1942;  Amendment  No;  3, 
issued  January  17,  1942;  Amendment  No.  4, 
issued  January  20.   1942;  Form  158:1. 

No.  59,  Kapok,  issued  December  18,  1941; 
Amendment  No.  1,  Issued  January  20,  1942, 
Form  159:1. 

No.  60.  Direct-Consumption  sugars,  issued 
December  20,  1941;  Amendment  No.  1,  Janu- 
ary 9,   1942,  FR  correction  January  17,  1942. 

No  61,  Leather,  issued  December  24,  1941, 
Form  161:1. 

No.  62,  Cigarettes,  issued  December  30, 
1941;  Amendment  No.  1,  Issued  January  9, 
1942. 

No.  63,  Retail  Price  for  New  Rubber  Tires 
&  Tubes,  issued  December  30,  1942,  FR  cor- 
rection January  10,  1942. 

No.  64,  Domestic  Cooking  and  Heating 
Stoves,  issued  December  31,  1941,  Form  164:1. 

No.  65,  Resale  of  Floor  Coverings,  issued 
January  2,  1942;  Amendment  No.  1,  January  7, 
1942,  Forms  165:1,  165:2. 

No.  66,  Retreaded  and  Recapped  Rubber 
Tires.  The  Retreading  and  Recapping  of 
Rubber  Tires,  and  Basic  Tire  Carcasses,  Issued 
January   10,  1942. 

No.  67,  New  Machine  Tools,  issued  January 
20,  1942,  Forms  167:1.  167:2,  167:3,  167:4. 

No.  68,  Hide  Glue  Stock,  Issued  January  13, 
1942,  Form  168:1. 

No.  63,  Primary  Lead,  Issued  January  13, 
1942. 

No.  70,  Lead  Scrap  Materials,  Secondary 
Lead,  including  calking  lead;  Battery  Lead 
Scrap;  and  Primary  and  Secondary  Anti- 
monial  lead,  Issued  January  13,  1942,  Form 
170:1. 

No  71,  Primary  and  Secondary  Cadmium, 
issued  January  16,  1942. 

No.  72.  Bunker  C  and  No.  6  Grade  Fuel  Oils, 
East  and  Gulf  Coasts,  issued  January  17,  1942. 

No.  73,  Fish  Meal,  issued  January  17,  1942. 

No.  74,  Animal  Products  Feedingstuffs,  is- 
sued January  17.  1942. 

No.  75,  Dead-Burned  Grain  Magnesite,  is- 
sued January  21,  1942,  Form  175:1. 


Supplementary  Order  No.  M-15-C,  To  Re- 
strict Transactions  in  New  Rubber  Tires.  Cas- 
ings and  Tubes.  (This  order  and  Amendment 
No.  3  were  issued  by  the  Office  of  Production 
Management.  Amendments  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  and 
5  were  issued  by  OPA  under  the  authority 
delegated  to  it  under  the  supplementary  or- 
der, as  well  as  the  Tire  Rationing  Regulations 
listed  below.) 

Supplementary  Order  No.  M-15-c,  issued 
December  27,  1941;  Amendment  No.  1,  issued 
January  2,  1942;  Amendment  No.  2,  issued 
January  3,  1942:  Amendment  No.  3;  issued 
January  20,  1942;  Amendment  No.  4;  issued 
January  15,  1942;  Amendment  No.  5,  Issued 
January  21.  1942. 

Tire  Rationing  Regulations,  Issued  Decem- 
ber 30,  1941;  Amended  January  12,  1942. 

CHANGES  IN  SCHEDULES 

No.  2;  Amendment  No.  6,  issued  January 
9,   1942. 

No.  4;  Revision  and  Amendment  No.  11, 
issued  December  22,  1941;  Amendment  No. 
12,  December  24,  1941. 

No.  7;  Amendment  No.  4,  issued  December 
24.  1941;  Correction  January  2,  1942;  Amend- 
ment No.  5,  issued  January  5,  1942;  Amend- 
ment No.  6.  issued  January  21,  1942. 

No.  11;  Amendment  No.  6,  issued  December 
9,  1941;  Revision  and  Amendment  No.  7, 
issued  December  23,  1941;  FR  Correction  De- 
cember 27,  1941. 

No.  12;  Amendment  No.  2,  Issued  December 
27.  1941. 

No.  15;  Revision  and  Amendment  No.  2, 
January  13,  1942. 

No.  16;  Amendment  No.  2,  issued  January 
3,   1942. 

No.  21;  Amendment  No.  1,  issued  January 
15,  1942;  FR  Correction  January  20,  1942. 

No.  28;  Amendment  No.  1,  issued  December 

18,  1942. 

No.  30;  Amendment  No.  3,  issued  December 
15,  1941;  Amendment  No.  4,  Issued  January 
15,  1942. 

No.  31;  Amendment  No.  1,  January  2,  1942. 

No.  32;  Revision  and  Amendment  No.  4, 
issued  December  26.  1941. 

No.  33;  Amendment  No.  2,  issued  January 
21,  1942. 

No.  35;  Amendment  No.  2,  Issued  December 

26,  1941;  FR  Correction  January  3,  1942; 
Amendment  No.  3,  issued  January  5,  1942; 
Amendment  No.  4,  January  21,  1942. 

No.  36;  Amendment  No.  1.  issued  December 

19,  1941. 

No.  37;  Amendment  No.  1,  December  19, 
1941. 

No.  38;  Amendment  No.  1,  December  18, 
1941. 

No.  40;  Amendment  No.  1,  issued  January 
15,  1942. 

No.  42;  Amendment  No.  1,  Issued  January 
8,  1942. 

No.  44;  Amendment  No.  1,  issued  December 

27,  1941. 

No.  45;  Amendment  No.  1,  issued  January 
2,  1942. 

*     *     * 


$15,000,000  IN  VITAL 
WAR  MATERIALS  FROZEN 

The  Treasury  Department  has  revealed 
that  an  estimated  $15,000,000  worth  of 
vital  war  materials,  originally  destined 
for  Par  Eastern  areas  now  occupied  by 
Japan,  will  be  redirected  into  the  United 
Nations  war  effort  through  freezing  con- 
trol. 


Large  U.  S.  sulphur  producer 
voluntarily  renews  pledge  to 
sell  at  1941  base  price 

One  of  the  country's  largest  producers 
of  sulphur,  the  Freeport  Sulphur  Co.,  has 
voluntarily  offered  to  continue  to  sell  sul- 
phur throughout  the  current  year  at  the 
1941  base  price  of  $16  a  ton,  f.  o.  b.  mines, 
Price  Administrator  Leon  Henderson 
announced  January  19. 

An  unsolicited  pledge 

At  the  beginning  of  1941  the  company, 
which  operates  mines  in  Texas  and 
Louisiana,  gave  Mr.  Henderson  an  unso- 
licited pledge  that  it  would  not  increase 
the  $16  base  price  of  an  amount  of  sul- 
phur sufficient  to  last  Its  customers  for  1 
year  at  the  then-current  rate  of  sales. 

In  a  letter  just  received  by  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, Langbourne  M.  Williams,  Jr., 
Freeport  Sulphur  president,  states  that 
"even  though  our  sales  in  1941  consider- 
ably exceeded  the  amount  indicated  by 
the  rate  prevailing  at  the  time  we  made 
this  commitment,  all  demands  for  our 
sulphur  were  filled  during  the  full  year  at 
no  increase  above  the  base  price  of  $16 
a  ton,  f.  o.  b.  mines. 

Henderson  expresses  appreciation 

"In  the  light  of  developments  that  have 
taken  place  during  the  past  year,  a  simi- 
lar price  pledge  seems  even  more  desir- 
able today.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  to 
renew  this  offer  and  to  promise  not  to 
increase  our  $16  base  price  for  delivery 
during  the  year  1942." 

Mr  Henderson  expressed  his  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  attitude  displayed  by 
the  company  and  said: 

Sulphur  is  a  primary  industrial  raw  ma- 
terial that  is  particularly  vital  to  war  indus- 
tries. Any  Increase  in  its  price  at  this  time 
inevitably  would  be  reflected  in  higher  costs 
for  the  innumerable  products  using  sulphur. 

The  efforts  of  my  office  to  hold  prices 
stable  in  the  face  of  tremendous  inflationary 
pressures  have  been  assisted  importantly  by 
the  splendid  cooperation  given  by  this  major 
producer.  I  am  confident  that  the  other 
companies  which  mine  sulphur  will  add  their 
contributions  to  that  of  the.  Freeport  Sulphur 
Co.  so  that  our  sulphur  consuming  industries 
may  continue  to  enjoy  stable  prices  during 
this  year. 

Indeed,  the  example  set  by  Freeport  Sul- 
phur is  one  that  many  other  industries  might 
well  use  as  a  pattern  in  this  war  emergency. 
Government  regulation  of  prices  can  be  held 
to  an  absolute  minimum  if  our  country's  pro- 
ducers, manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and  re- 
tailers all  Join  in  a  concerted  effort  to  hold 
prices  down. 
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Fish  meal  under  ceiling 
to  prevent  withholding 
for  higher  prices 

Temporary  maximum  prices  for  sales 
of  fish  meal  by  processors  are  established 
in  Feedingstuffs  Price  Schedule  No.  73 
issued  January  20  by  OPA  Administrator 
Henderson.  These  maximums  are  based 
on  a  guaranteed  minimum  percentage  of 
protein  per  ton  and  vary  at  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  points. 

During  the  past  2  months,  fish  meal 
prices  have  advanced  approximately  $16 
per  ton,  or  about  26  percent  in  value, 
according  to  OPA,  which  explains  that, 
since  the  1941  fish  catch  was  probably  the 
largest  on  record,  available  information 
indicates  that  supplies  are  being  with- 
held in  expectation  of  further  price  ad- 
vances. Hence,  to  prevent  withholding 
and  assure  adequate  food  supplies,  a  tem- 
porary schedule  has  been  set,  effective 
January  20,  1942,  establishing  the  gen- 
eral level  of  prices  prevailing  January  17, 
1942,  as  maximums  for  fish  -meal. 

Upon  completion  of  studies  in  progress 
now,  a  permanent  schedule  of  maximum 
fish  meal  prices  will  be  established. 

•    *    * 

Bag  "hardship"  cases 
can  apply  for  relief 

Prompt  consideration  will  be  given  by 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  to  ap- 
plications for  relief  in  cases  where  the 
methods  of  determining  maximum  prices 
under  the  second-hand  bag  schedule 
have  worked  a  hardship  on  persons  sell- 
ing against  contracts  that  have  been  long 
outstanding,  Administrator  Henderson 
announced  January  23. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  schedule,  if  a 
seller  made  no  sales  during  the  base 
period  November  15  to  December  6,  1941, 
inclusive,  he  is  required  to  take  the  price 
which  he  received  on  the  last  sale  made 
prior  to  November  15,  1941.  A  number 
of  concerns  were  found  to  have  made 
long-term  commitments  for  the  sale  of 
their  entire  output  well  before  November 
15.  Prices  on  these  contracts  were  greatly 
below  the  market  prices  which  prevailed 
during  the  base  period  used  in  the  sched- 
ule. Relief  in  these  cases  will  be  granted 
to  individual  applicants  whose  last  sale 
or  contract  was  made  at  a  time  suffi- 
ciently before  the  base  period  that  com- 
pliance with  the  schedule  now  works 
excessive  hardship. 


Manufacturers  asked  not  to  sell  coated, 
bonded  abrasives  above  Oct.  1  prices 


Manufacturers  of  coated  abrasive 
products  and  bonded  abrasive  products 
were  asked  by  OPA  Administrator  Hen- 
derson not  to  publish,  quote  prices  on, 
nor  sell  their  output  at  prices  above  those 
each  manufacturer  had  in  effect  October 
1,  1941.  This  request,  made  in  letter 
form,  applies  to  all  such  items  sold  by 
these  manufacturers,  whether  part  of 
their  regular  line  or  a  specialty. 

OPA  asks  for  advance  notice 

In  the  event  that  any  manufacturer 
considers  it  necessary  to  increase  prices 
over  those  in  effect  October  1,  OPA  re- 
quests that  it  be  notified  one  month  in 
advance  of  the  date  upon  which  the  in- 
tended increase  would  take  effect. 
Should  a  manufacturer  submit  such  pro- 
posed price  rise,  he  is  requested  at  the 
same  time  to  forward  a  detailed  factual 
statement  of  reasons  believed  by  him  to 
justify  proposed  increases,  including 
financial  data. 

Price  rise  being  investigated 

Coated  abrasives  include  sandpaper, 
garnet    paper,    flint    cloth,    aluminous 


oxide  cloth,  etc.  Their  part  in  the  war 
effort  includes  use  in  finishing  aircraft 
engine  parts,  air  frames,  hard  metals, 
and  cutting  and  finishing  leather  and 
leather  products.  Coated  abrasive  prod- 
uct prices  advanced  on  the  average  from 
6  percent  to  10  percent  in  November- 
December  1941,  the  first  advance  since 
1937.  The  price  rise  is  being  investi- 
gated by  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion, and  until  full  details  for  this  rise  are 
forthcoming,  it  has  been  determined  that 
the  previously  existing  price  level  should 
not  be  exceeded. 

Needed  for  airplanes,  tanks 

Bonded  abrasives  include  grinding 
wheels,  honing  sticks,  sharpening  stone, 
etc.,  are  important  in  armament  produc- 
tion, and  are  essential  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  airplanes,  tanks,  etc.  Grinding 
wheels  are  essential  to  repair  of  combat 
vehicles  and  aircraft  in  the  field,  since 
interchangeability  of  parts  and  close  tol- 
erances would  not  be  possible  without 
their  use.  No  significant  change  in 
bonded  abrasive  product  prices  has  been 
reported  in  the  past  year. 


Auto  transactions  before  Jan.  1     Animal  product  feedstuffs 
clarified  by  amendment  under  temporary 

Orders  banning  the  sale,  delivery,  or 
transfer  of  motor  vehicles  were  amended 
January  20  to  clear  up  questions  arising 
in  connection  with  deliveries  made  un- 
der installment-buying  plans  prior  to 
announcement  of  the  ban  January  1. 

The  amendments,  covering  the  orders 
on  passenger  cars,  light,  medium,  and 
heavy  trucks,  and  truck  trailers,  make  it 
clear  that  the  ban  does  not  prevent 
transfer  of  title  to  a  vehicle  under  the 
terms  of  a  conditional  sale,  chattel  mort- 
gage sale,  bailment  lease,  or  similar  in- 
stallment contract  entered  into  prior  to 
6  p.  m.,  eastern  standard  time,  January  1. 

The  amendments  also  state  that  the 
ban  does  not  prohibit  retaking,  repos- 
session, or  redelivery  of  any  vehicle  upon 
default,  breach,  or  other  contingency  un- 
der the  terms  of  any  installment  contract 
entered  into  prior  to  6  p.  m.,  eastern 
standard  time,  January  1. 

At  the  time  the  ban  became  effective, 
it  was  announced  that  amendments  per- 
mitting completion  of  conditional  sales 
and  repossessions  would  be  issued. 


Temporary  price  ceilings  on  animal 
products  used  as  feedstuffs  are  contained 
in  Animal  Products  Price  Schedule  No. 
74,  issued  January  20  by  OPA  Adminis- 
trator Henderson. 

Price  increases  of  $12.50  per  ton,  or 
about  20  percent  in  value,  since  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  necessitated  the  move, 
according  to  OPA,  and  it  is  felt  that  sup- 
plies are  being  held  back  in  expectation 
of  further  price  increases. 

The  ceilings  use  the  prices  prevailing 
January  17,  1942,  as  maximums.  The 
schedule  is  effective  as  of  January  20, 
1942.  Upon  completion  of  studies  now 
in  progress,  a  permanent  schedule  will 
be  established.  Should  unwarranted 
price  rises  occur  at  distribution  stages 
not  covered  by  the  schedule,  appropriate 
action  will  be  taken  by  OPA. 

The  term  "animal  product  feed- 
stuff" is  defined  as  covering  14  different 
commodities  used  as  such  or  as  ingredi- 
ents highly  important  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  mixed  feeds  for  livestock  and 
poultry. 
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LABOR  . . . 

Board  adopts  rules  of  procedure 


The  National  War  Labor  Board  at  a 
regular  meeting  January  23  adopted  Ad- 
ministrative Regulation  No.  1,  concern- 
ing the  organization  of  the  Board  and 
Administrative  Regulation  No.  2  entitled 
"Rules  of  Procedure."  The  text  of  the 
Rules  of  Procedure,  dated  January  22, 
follows : 

ADMINISTRATIVE  REGULATION  NO.  2 
RULES  OF  PROCEDURE 

Whereas,  an  Executive  Order  of  the  Presi- 
dent dated  January  12,  1942,  created  the 
National  War  Labor  Board,  and  charged  It 
with  certain  duties  and  conferred  upon  It 
the  power  to  promulgate  rules  and  regula- 
tions appropriate  for  the  performance  of  Its 
duties,    and 

Whereas,  at  a  duly  held  meeting  of  the 
Board  a  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider and  draft  rules  and  regulations  with 
respect  to  organization  and  procedure,  and 
such  committee  has  made  its  report  to  the 
Board. 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  authority 
vested  In  the  National  War  Labor  Board  by 
Executive  Order  of  the  President  dated  Janu- 
ary 12,  1942,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  the 
following  rules  and  regulations  govern  the 
procedure  of  the  Board: 

NEW  CASES 
Rule  1 — New  Case  Docket: 

Whenever  any  case  is  certified  to  the 
Board,  or  whenever  the  Board  assumes  juris- 
diction of  any  case  of  its  own  motion,  the 
Executive  Secretary  shall  place  such  case  on 
the  New  Case  Docket.  Unless  otherwise  de- 
termined by  the  Standing  Committee  on 
New  Cases,  the  cases  shall  be  put  on  the  New 
Case  Docket  in  the  order  of  the  time  of 
certification  or   assumption   of  Jurisdiction. 

Rule  2 — Notice  of  Jurisdiction: 

Whenever  any  case  is  put  on  the  New  Case 
Docket,  the  Executive  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  parties  and  shall  keep  the  parties  advised 
of  the  procedure  to  be  followed,  and  in  the 
event  that  there  is  a  strike  or  lock-out  in 
progress  at  the  time  such  notice  shall  contain 
a  request  that  the  strike  or  lock-out  be  dis- 
continued and  that  the  parties  restore  the 
status  quo  existing  before  the  strike  or  lock- 
out occurred  or  the  dispute  arose,  pending 
the  determination  of  the  case  by  the  Board. 

Rule  3 — Procedure  of  Standing  Committee 
on  New  Cases: 
All  new  cases  shall  be  put  on  the  New 
Case  Docket  and  be  referred  Immediately  to 
the  Standing  Committee  on  New  Cases  which 
shall  consider  the  case  and  dispose  of  It  in 
accordance  with  the  following  rules  and 
principles: 

(a)  If  the  Committee  is  in  doubt  as  to  the 
power  of  the  Board  to  dispose  of  the  case 
under  the  Executive  Order  of  the  Presi- 
dent, it  shall  refer  the  case  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Board. 

(b)  If  the  Committee  finds  that  the  dis- 
pute Is  one  for  which  procedures  for  adjust- 
ment or  settlement  are  otherwise  provided 
and  those  procedures  have  not  been  ex- 
hausted; or  that  direct  collective  bargain- 
ing has  not  been  resorted  to:  or  that  pro- 
cedures provided  in  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  have  not  been  resorted  to,  or  that 
the  services  of  the  Commissioners  of  Concili- 
ation of  the  Department  of  Labor  have  not 
been  used,  it  shall  refer  the  case  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Board. 


(c)  If  the  Committee  finds  that  the  case 
Is  one  In  which  the  Board  has  power  to  act, 
and  that  the  parties  have  exhausted  all  the 
existing  procedures  of  settling  the  dispute 
and  that  such  dispute  might  be  settled  by 
mediation,  It  shall  recommend  to  the  Board 
that  the  dispute  be  put  on  the  Mediation 
Docket. 

(d)  If  the  Committee  finds  that  the  dis- 
pute is  of  such  a  nature  that  mediation 
would  not  be  appropriate,  the  Committee 
shall  recommend  to  the  Board  that  the  case 
be  put  on  the  Board  Docket. 

(e)  If  the  Committee  finds  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  dispute  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  conduct  investigations  or  examinations 
prior  to  either  the  mediation  of  the  dispute 
or  the  consideration  of  the  dispute  by  the 
Board,  the  Committee  shall  recommend  to 
the  Chairman  the  designation  of  an  investi- 
gator or  examiner  to  Investigate  the  dispute 
and  report  to  the  Board. 

Rule  4 — Notice  to  the  Parties: 

Whenever  any  case  is  placed  on  the  Medi- 
ation Docket  or  the  Board  Docket  or  Board 
Hearing  Docket,  the  Executive  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  parties  of  the  time  and  place  of 
the  mediation  or  hearing  before  the  Board. 

MEDIATION 
Rule  5 — Appointment  of  Mediators: 

The  usual  procedure  of  the  Board  in  medi- 
ation shall  be  mediation  by  tri-partite  panels 
designated  by  the  Chairman  from  the  Asso- 
ciate Members.  The  Chairman,  may,  how- 
ever, appoint  one  or  more  mediators  with- 
out regard  to  this  rule  in  any  case  where  the 
parties  have  agreed.  On  any  tri-partite  me- 
diation panel  the  representatives  of  em- 
ployers and  employees  shall  be  equal. 

Rule  6 — Statement  of  Position  by  the 
Parties  : 
The  parties  to  a  dispute  which  has  been  set 
for  mediation  shall  prepare  a  brief  and  con- 
cise statement  in  writing  of  their  position. 
Such  statement  should  where  practicable  be 
submitted  to  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  at  least  three  (3)  days  in  advance  of 
the  date  set  for  the  mediation. 

Rule  7 — Reference  to  Voluntary  Arbitra- 
tion: 
If  settlement  of  the  dispute  Is  not  brought 
about  by  mediation  the  mediators  shall  try 
to  Induce  the  parties  to  submit  the  dispute 
to  arbitration  either  by  an  arbiter  of  their 
own  choosing  or  by  an  arbiter  selected  in 
some  manner  that  is  agreeable  to  the  parties. 

Rule  8 — Report  ey  Mediators  to  the  Board: 
If  the  mediator  or  mediators  are  unable 
to  settle  any  dispute  by  agreement  or  volun- 
tary arbitration,  a  report  shall  be  made  to  the 
Board  setting  forth  findings  of  facts  and  rec- 
ommendations for  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
Such  report  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Exec- 
utive Secretary  who  shall  thereupon  transfer 
such  case  to  the  Board  Docket. 

PROCEDURE  BEFORE  THE  BOARD 

Rule  9 — Executive  Sessions: 

At  an  Executive  Session  of  the  Board,  the 
Board  shall  consider  in  order  all  cases  on  the 
Board  Docket  and  shall  dispose  of  them  in 
accordance  with  the  following  principles: 

(a)  If  the  Board  approves  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  mediators  or  medi- 
ator, it  shall  thereupon  render  a  decision  of 
the  Board  based  upon  such  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations. 

(b)  If  the  Board  determines  that  it  is 
necessary  to  make  further  investigation  of 
facts  with  respect  to  any  particular  case.  It 


shall  recommend  to  the  Chairman  that  an 
Investigator  or  examiner  be  designated  to 
make  such  investigation  and  report  to  the 
Board. 

(c)  If  the  Board  determines  that  the  case 
Is  of  such  character  that  it  is  desirable  to 
have  the  parties  to  the  dispute  appear  before 
the  Board,  it  shall  place  such  case  upon  the 
Hearing  Docket  of  the  Board. 

Rule  10 — Hearings  Before  the  Board  : 

The  Board  shall  consider  all  cases  put  upon 
the  Hearing  Docket  at  Hearing  Sessions.  In 
the  oral  presentation  of  the  case  to  the  Board 
the  parties  6hall  be  allowed  an  equal  amount 
of  time,  not  exceeding  forty-five  (45)  min- 
utes, unless  the  Board  determines  in  advance 
that  a  longer  time  is  necessary. 

•     •     * 

Welders'  training 
aided  by  priorities 

Priorities  assistance  was  granted  Janu- 
ary 17  for  deliveries  of  steel  plate  and 
welding  electrodes  used  in  the  operation 
of  defense  training  classes  for  welders 
under  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Preference  Rating  Order  P-92  was  is- 
sued to  carry  out  the  program  which  has 
been  set  up  by  the  Office  of  Education 
in  22  States. 

No  specific  preference  rating  is  as- 
signed to  deliveries  of  steel  plate  and 
welding  electrodes.  The  rating  will  be 
determined  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Priorities  Division  as  applications  are  re- 
ceived through  the  Office  of  Education. 
An  application  form  (PD-183)  has  been 
drawn  up  for  this  purpose. 

More  than  15,000  in  training 

The  Office  of  Education  is  training 
more  than  15,000  welders  in  vocational 
schools  throughout  the  country  in  order 
to  fill  demands  for  war  industries.  Some 
of  these  defense  training  classes  have  had 
difficulty  in  obtaining  steel  plate  and 
welding  electrodes  for  necessary  practice 
work  by  students  and  in  some  cases 
classes  have  been  curtailed  or  stopped. 

With  priorities  assistance  these  classes 
will  be  able  to  function  normally  and  may 
even  be  expanded.  Preference  ratings, 
presumably  of  a  high  grade,  will  be  made 
available  for  deliveries  of  materials  to 
the  various  State  Departments  of  Edu- 
cation and  for  deliveries  to  suppliers  of 
materials  going  into  steel  plate  or  welding 
electrodes. 

However,  no  more  than  30  percent  of 
the  steel  plate  to  be  delivered  under  a 
preference  order  can  be  "new"  plate, 
which  plate  will  be  used  only  for  testing 
the  proficiency  of  welding  students. 

In  addition  to  other  restrictions,  the 
State  Departments  of  Education  may  ap- 
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ply  the  designated  rating  only  to  pur- 
chase orders  and  contracts  placed  by 
them  prior  to  the  termination  of  the 
3-month  period  specified  on  the  applica- 
tion form.  It  is  intended  that  applica- 
tions must  be  resubmitted  for  each  quar- 
ter of  1942,  so  that  initial  applications 
would  apply  only  to  orders  and  contracts 
placed  during  the  period  January  1- 
March  31. 

Classes  in  many  States 

In  order  to  obtain  a  basis  for  review  of 
the  training  situation  each  quarter,  it  is 
provided  that  the  application  form  should 
contain  information  on  the  number  of 
welders  being  trained,  inventories,  and 
anticipated  deliveries  and  requirements 
for  the  succeeding  period. 

Training  classes  designed  to  turn  out 
workers  skilled  for  vital  shipbuilding 
and  ordnance  work  have  been  established 
in  Alabama,  California,  Connecticut, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Virginia,  Washing- 
ton, and  Wisconsin. 

•    *    * 

Six  OPA  accountants  named 

Six  appointments  to  the  division  of 
accounting,  analysis  and  review  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  were  an- 
nounced January  20  by  H.  F.  Taggart, 
chief  of  the  division. 

Gustav  C.  Hertz  was  appointed  to  the 
rent  section.  For  the  past  6  years  he  has 
been  president  and  general  manager  of  Hertz 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  registered  security  dealers  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Milton  J.  Howison  was  named  to  the  steel 
section.  He  has  been  for  many  years  in- 
dustrial engineer  and  cost  accountant  with 
the  Sense  Engineering  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  in- 
dustrial engineering  Arm  for  many  large  steel 
mills. 

John  J.  Madigan  was  appointed  to  the 
food  section.  He  has  had  12  years'  experience 
in  the  meat  packing  industry  as  chief  ac- 
countant and  acting  comptroller  for  the 
Western  Packing  &  Provision  Co.  of  Chicago. 
Subsequently  he  was  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Bay  State  Lumber  Co.  in  Chicago  and 
a  public  accountant  under  his  own  firm 
name. 

Joel  Penton  was  named  to  the  textile  and 
leather  goods  section.  He  has  been  asso- 
ciated for  the  past  10  years  with  United 
Merchants  and  Manufacturers,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  City,  textile  converters  and  manufac- 
turers. 

William  E.  Posey  was  appointed  to  the 
lumber  and  building  materials  section.  He 
has  had  26  years'  accounting  experience  in 
the  building  materials  industry,  and  as  a 
public  accountant. 

Walter  Waltrip  was  named  to  the  fuel  sec- 
tion. A  native  of  Chicago,  he  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  bituminous  coal  industry 
for  30  years,  the  last  25  as  an  accountant 
for  William  Roy  Carney,  owner  and  operator 
of  extensive  coal  properties  in  the  Middle 
West,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 


Board  reaches  first  interim  agreement, 
opens  hearings  in  12  disputes;  5  new  cases 


The  National  War  Labor  Board  last 
week  issued  regulations  on  organization 
and  procedure,  obtained  resumption  of 
work  in  a  strike  case  that  had  been  cer- 
tified to  it,  worked  out  Its  first  interim 
agreement,  and  received  certification  of 
5  new  cases. 

At  its  meeting  January  22,  the  Board 
adopted  the  regulations  on  organization 
and  procedure  drawn  up  by  the  six-man 
committee  appointed  for  this  purpose  at 
the  previous  meeting.  The  regulations 
dealing  with  the  organization  of  the 
Board  provide  for  the  appointment  of  24 
associate  members,  composed  equally  of 
representatives  of  the  public,  employers, 
and  employees,  who  will  do  most  of  the 
mediation  work.  They  also  made  pro- 
vision for  the  appointment  of  special 
mediators,  investigators,  and  examiners 
whenever  the  Board  finds  it  necessary  to 
do  so.  The  regulations  on  procedure  are 
printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Western  Machine  Tool  Works 

On  January  21,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
certified  the  dispute  between  the  West- 
ern Machine  Tool  Works,  Holland,  Mich., 
and  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  AFL.  Telegrams  were  sent 
immediately  to  both  parties  asking  for 
an  "immediate  and  complete  resumption 
of  production  pending  the  Board's  con- 
sideration of  the  matter."  A  strike  had 
been  in  progress  at  the  plant  since  Jan- 
uary 20  over  grievance  machinery  and 
wages  but  upon  receiving  the  Board's 
wire,  the  union  called  off  the  strike  and 
the  140  employees  returned  to  work. 
Conciliation  Commissioner  John  L.  Con- 
nor was  appointed  to  hold  hearings  in 
Holland  opening  Monday,  January  26. 

Los  Angeles  Railway  Corporation 

On  January  22,  after  2  days  of  hear- 
ings, the  National  War  Labor  Board  an- 
nounced that  an  interim  agreement  had 
been  reached  in  the  case  involving  the 
Los  Angeles  Railway  Corporation,  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Street,  Elec- 
tric Railway,  and  Motor  Coach  Em- 
ployees of  America,  AFL,  the  Transport 
Workers  Union,  CIO,  and  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

The  controversy,  which  threatened  to 
tie  up  streetcar  and  bus  transportation 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  arose  over  the 
discharge  of  135  members  of  the  CIO 
union  upon  their  refusal  to  join  the  AFL 
union,  which  has  a  closed  shop  contract 
with  the  company.  The  validity  of  that 
contract   has   been   questioned   by    the 


Transport  Workers  Union.  The  strike 
threat  was  removed  at  the  Board's  re- 
quest, and  representatives  of  the  three 
unions  came  to  Washington  for  a  hear- 
ing before  the  labor  members  of  the 
Board. 

The  agreement,  which  was  worked  out 
with  the  aid  of  the  labor  members,  pro- 
vides for  the  immediate  reinstatement 
of  all  employees  discharged  for  failure 
to  join  the  AFL  union;  for  the  freezing 
of  the  status  quo  on  membership  in  the 
three  unions  pending  final  decision  in 
the  case  by  the  Board;  that  employees 
who  are  not  now  members  of  any  union 
shall  join  one  of  them  within  30  days 
and  remain  members  as  a  condition  of 
employment;  that  any  unsettled  dispute 
which  may  arise  over  the  application  of 
the  agreement  shall  be  referred  to  the 
labor  members  of  the  Board  for  final 
decision,  and  the  full  Board  shall  make 
the  final  decision  in  the  case  and  all 
parties  agree  to  comply  with  that  deter- 
mination. 

New  cases 

Five  new  cases  were  certified  to  the 
Board  last  week,  and  hearings  in  twelve 
disputes  are  scheduled  for  this  week. 
The  five  new  cases  are:  Western  Machine 
Tool  Works,  Holland,  Mich.;  and  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Machinists, 
AFL;  Bower  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  the  United  Automobile  Work- 
ers, CIO;  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Com- 
pany, Garfield,  N.  J.,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists,  AFL; 
Berkshire  Fine  Spinning  Associates,  Inc., 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  the  Textile  Work- 
ers of  America,  CIO,  and  the  American 
Federation  of  Textile  Operatives,  inde- 
pendent; Babcock  and  Wilcox  Co.,  Bar- 
berton,  Ohio,  and  Federal  Labor  Union, 
AFL. 

*    •    • 

67,755  defense  homes  reported 
ready  for  occupancy 

Charles  F.  Palmer,  Coordinator  of  De- 
fense Housing,  announced  January  22 
that  1,561  new  publicly  financed  homes 
for  families  of  defense  workers  and  en- 
listed personnel  had  been  completed  dur- 
ing the  week  ending  January  17,  making 
a  total  of  67,755  now  ready  for  occu- 
pancy. 

With  298  homes  going  into  construc- 
tion during  the  week,  the  total  of  publicly 
financed  homes  now  being  built  or  com- 
pleted reached  107,030. 
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OPM  to  carry  war  program  to  CIO,  AFL       Ship  workers'  48-hour,  6-day 
on  "home  grounds"  with  regional  meetings     week  ralified  on  Pacific  Coast 


War  production  conferences  in  which 
the  AFL  and  CIO  will  meet  on  a  regional 
basis  for  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
were  announced  January  21  by  OPM  As- 
sociate Director  Sidney  Hillman. 

"The  principal  objective  of  the  ses- 
sions," Mr.  Hillman  declared,  "will  be  to 
bring  labor  organizations  into  the  war 
effort  on  their  home  grounds." 

First  three  institutes  scheduled 

He  added  that  thousands  of  delegates 
of  locals  and  State  and  city  central  bodies 
and  industrial  councils,  both  AFL  and 
CIO,  together  with  Government  officials 
and  universities  and  colleges  all  over  the 
country,  were  participating. 

The  first  three  institutes  scheduled  will 
be  held  February  7-8  at  Philadelphia  for 
unions  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  southern 
New  Jersey,  and  Delaware;  February 
21-22  at  Pittsburgh  for  the  region  includ- 
ing western  Pennsylvania  and  northern 
West  Virginia;  February  28-March  1  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  for  all  Ohio  unions. 
Plans  are  under  way  for  similar  meetings 
in  California,  Colorado,  Washington, 
Tennessee,  and  Alabama. 

Experimental  conference  successful 

An  experimental  conference  held  De- 
cember 6  and  7  at  Harvard  University  was 
attended  by  436  delegates  representing 
119  AFL  and  CIO  labor  organizations 
from  59  Massachusetts  communities. 

"The  Harvard  sessions  were  so  success- 
ful," stated  the  OPM  Associate  Director 
and  Labor  Division  head,  "that  we  have 
decided  to  schedule  a  series  of  such  insti- 
tutes. We  believe  they  will  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  further  increasing  labor 
productivity." 

Hillman  pointed  out  that  during  recent 
months  many  new  facilities  and  services 
of  the  Federal  Government  have  been 
made  available  to  labor  and  that  "an 
exchange  of  views  between  Government 
leaders  and  union  representatives  will  re- 
sult in  better  understanding  of  their  mu- 
tual problems  under  the  war  production 
program." 

Philadelphia  conference 

The  Philadelphia  regional  conference, 
locally  sponsored  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, and  Temple  University,  will  be 
addressed  by  the  following  speakers: 

George  Y.  Yantls,  member  of  the  National 
Resources  Planning   Board;    Dr.   George   W. 


Taylor,  member  of  the  National  War  Labor 
Board;  Stacy  May,  director  of  OPM  Research 
and  Statistics;  James  B.  Carey,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  CIO;  and  a  national  AFL 
official  to  be  designated;  Eli  L.  Oliver,  chief 
of  the  Labor  Relations  Branch  of  OPM's 
Labor  Division,  and  representatives  of  the 
OPA. 

Fenton  to  speak  at  Pittsburgh 

Frank  P.  Fenton,  organizational  director 
of  the  AFL,  Carey,  Oliver,  and  other  Govern- 
ment and  labor  officials  to  be  announced 
later,  will  be  among  principal  speakers  at 
the  Pittsburgh  sessions  to  be  held  at  Car- 
negie Institute  of  Technology. 

McNutt  to  speak  at  Ohio  conference 

At  the  Columbus  conference,  spon- 
sored by  Ohio  State  University,  the  Gov- 
ernment aspect  of  the  victory  program 
will  be  given  by  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Federal 
Security  Administrator;  Lt.  Col.  A.  Rob- 
ert Ginsburgh,  aide  to  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  War;  Paul  B.  Appleby,  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Oliver,  and 
Dan  A.  West,  deputy  administrator  in 
charge  of  OPA's  Consumer  Division. 
Carey  and  Fenton,  together  with  Ohio 
leaders  of  the  AFL  and  CIO,  will  outline 
labor's  part  in  war  production. 


Plans  for  shipbuilding  on  a  6-day  48- 
hour  week  for  workers,  patterned  after 
a  wartime  agreement  ratified  by  Pacific 
Coast  unions,  will  be  proposed  for  yards 
in  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Great  Lake 
zones,  WPB  Labor  Division  Director  Hill- 
man announced  last  week. 

Under  the  Pacific  Coast  agreement 
worked  out  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Government,  labor  and  management, 
shipyards  will  be  in  production  7  days  a 
week,  24  hours  a  day,  with  staggered 
shifts  making  possible  1  day  of  rest 
weekly  for  each  worker.  Time  and  one- 
half  overtime  will  be  paid  for  all  work 
above  40  hours  weekly. 

•    *    * 

SHIPBUILDING  EXPANDED 

In  response  to  President  Roosevelt's 
directive  that  8,000,000  deadweight  tons 
of  shipping  be  constructed  in  1942,  and 
10,000,000  tons  in  1943,  the  Maritime 
Commission  has  expanded  its  program  by 
negotiating  for  the  construction  of  522 
additional  merchant  ships,  Commis- 
sioner Howard  L.  Vickery  said  in  a  press 
conference  January  17. 


WPB  hasn't  ordered  cut  in  dairy 
deliveries,  union  men  are  assured 


Assurances  that  no  curtailment  has 
been  ordered  by  the  War  Production 
Board  in  the  daily  delivery  of  milk  and 
other  dairy  products  have  been  given 
to  representatives  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  Union  (AFL) , 
Sidney  Hillman,  Labor  Director  of  the 
WPB,  announced  January  24. 

A  committee  of  delegates  of  milk  truck 
drivers  and  other  dairy  workers'  locals 
met  with  Clyde  Beardslee,  chief  of  the 
dairy  section,  food  supply  branch  and 
representatives  of  the  Labor  Division  of 
WPB.  Beardslee  informed  the  delegates 
that  not  only  was  no  curtailment  order 
issued  by  V/PB  but  that  the  Labor  Divi- 
sion would  be  consulted  before  any  action 
affecting  workers  in  any  way  was  taken, 
Hillman  said.  The  committee  of  the 
Teamsters  Union  had  protested  that  em- 
ployers in  certain  sections  of  the  country 
have  already  inaugurated  every-other- 
day  milk  deliveries  claiming  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  ordered  them  to  do  so  as 
a  means  of  conserving  tires  and  trucks. 

The  committee  offered  a  program  of 
conservation  of  tires  and  other  materials 


needed  in  delivery  services  as  follows: 

1.  The  adoption  of  a  7:00  a.  m.  loading 

of  retail  delivery  trucks  on  a  one 
trip  daily  basis. 

2.  The  curtailment  of  all  special  de- 

livery trucks  wherever  possible. 

3.  The   recapping   and   retreading   of 

all  available  tires  immediately 
while  there  is  still  no  restriction 
on  this  practice. 

4.  The  use  of  horse-drawn  vehicles  to 

replace  trucks  wherever  possible. 

The  committee  of  labor  delegates  con- 
tended that  any  contemplated  program 
of  restricting  the  daily  delivery  of  fluid 
milk  and  other  dairy  products  would  se- 
riously affect  the  economic  position  of 
farmers,  who  must  dispose  of  their  prod- 
uct daily. 

The  conservation  program  of  the  union 
representatives  was  drawn  up  at  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  national  Dairy  Employees 
Conference  and  the  Mid-States  Dairy 
Workers  Conference  (both  affiliates  of 
the  Teamsters  Union)  held  In  Chicago 
January  17,  with  delegates  present  rep- 
resenting 200,000  workers  in  the  industry. 
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Fighting  U.  S.  soldiers  promised 
20,000  antiaircraft  guns  in  1942 


The  order  (by  President  Roosevelt) : 
".  .  .  increase  our  production  rate  of 
antiaircraft  guns  so  rapidly  that  in 
this  year,  1942,  we  shall  produce  20,000 
of  them.  .  .  ." 

The  reply  (by  OPM) :  Our  fighting 
men  will  get  the  20,000  antiaircraft 
guns. 

Already  in  production  at  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  civilian  plants  and  service  arsenals 
are  antiaircraft  guns  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal sizes.  The  automobile  industry  has 
assumed  the  heaviest  assignment  in  the 
manufacture  of  these  weapons,  although 
subcontracting  of  parts  is  being  exten- 
sively used.  Usually  a  small  number  of 
parts  are  made  by  the  company  holding 
the  prime  contract,  with  the  other  work 
contributed  by  smaller  workshops.  Such 
examples  of  industrial  cooperation  are 
typical  of  the  spreading  of  work  on  anti- 
aircraft guns.  Directly  and  indirectly, 
hundreds  of  concerns,  large  and  small, 
are  participating  in  the  program.  Addi- 
tional orders  to  be  placed  as  a  result  of 
the  President's  order  are  expected  to  go 
to  the  same  type  of  firms  now  engaged  in 
making  these  weapons. 

Wide  range  in  size 

American  antiaircraft  guns  range  in 
size  from  the  .50  caliber  machine  gun, 
used  to  protect  troops  from  low  flying 
enemy  dive  bombers  and  strafers,  to  the 
Navy's  5-inch  fixed  mount  gun,  with  a 
vertical  range  in  the  substratosphere. 

Intricate  and  expensive  to  manufac- 
ture, antiaircraft  artillery  was  produced 
In  only  limited  quantities  in  this  country 
prior  to  June  1940. 

Our  present  models  are  the  result  of 
continuous  studies  by  the  ordnance  de- 
partments of  our  services  and  the  expe- 
rience gained  from  the  use  of  anti-air- 
craft weapons  during  the  early  stages  of 
the  present  war  abroad.  Some  foreign 
types  have  been  extensively  tested  and 
improved  models  are  now  in  quantity 
production.  In  this  latter  group  are  ver- 
sions of  the  Swedish  Bofors  40-mm.  and 
the  Swiss  Oerlikon  20-mm.  gun. 

.50  caliber  machine  gun 

Although  .30  caliber  machine  guns  and 
even  rifles  are  used  against  low  flying 
hostile  planes  by  ground  troops,  the  .50, 
caliber  antiaircraft  machine  gun  is  es- 
pecially designed  for  this  purpose.    Simi- 


lar to  the  .50  caliber  heavy  machine  gun 
used  against  personnel,  the  antiaircraft 
machine  gun  has  a  mount  that  enables 
it  to  be  directed  against  overhead  targets. 
In  the  20-mm.  class  (slightly  under  1 
inch)  the  Oerlikon  gun  is  being  produced 
for  the  Navy,  where  it  is  used  as  defense 
against  dive  bombers,  augmenting  the 
larger  weapons  that  can  shoot  to  higher 
altitude.  Its  range  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  machine  guns.  Improved 
production  methods  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Oerlikons  to  be  turned  out 
in  larger  quantities. 

37-mm.  gun  for  low-flying  aircraft 

Another  automatic  weapon  developed 
primarily  for  use  against  low-flying  air- 
craft is  the  37-mm.  gun.  Tracer  bullets 
are  fired  so  the  path  of  the  slugs  can  be 
observed  and  instant  correction  made. 
Since  planes  attacking  ground  troops  are 
flying  at  speeds  that  keep  them  within 
range  only  10  seconds,  such  instant 
changes  in  aim  are  of  vital  importance. 
The  37-mm.  projectile  explodes  the  mo- 
ment it  strikes  any  part  of  a  plane,  caus- 
ing considerable  damage,  often  knocking 
it  out  of  action.  If  the  projectile  misses, 
It  explodes  automatically  in  the  air. 

40-mm.  Bofors  used  at  Dunkirk 

The  40-mm.  Bofors  gun  first  went  into 
manufacture  in  this  country  in  the  spring 
of  last  year.  Less  than  3  months  later, 
on  June  30,  1941,  the  first  of  this  type 
was  delivered  to  the  army,  and  quantity 
production  is  about  to  begin.  Like  the 
37-mm.  gun,  for  use  against  low-flying 
aircraft,  the  Bofors  fires  a  high  explosive 
projectile  weighing  slightly  more  than  2 
pounds  to  a  maximum  vertical  range 
higher  than  that  of  the  37-mm. 

The  Bofors  also  uses  tracer-type,  self- 
destroying  ammunition.  A  feature  of 
this  gun  is  a  funnel-mouth  at  the  end  of 
the  barrel  that  prevents  the  flash  from 
blinding  the  crew,  especially  during  night 
firing.  This  is  the  gun  that  the  British 
used  at  Dunkirk  and  it  is  credited  with 
greatly  reducing  the  effectiveness  of 
German  aircraft  over  that  area,  making 
the  withdrawal  successful. 

3-inch  for  middle  altitudes 

One  of  the  antiaircraft  weapons  de- 
veloped by  the  Army  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment within  the  limits  of  appropriations 
before  the  emergency  period  was  the 
3-inch  gun.  Its  size  is  approximately 
that  of  the  75-mm.  field  gun,  and  it  has 
been  standard  mobile  equipment  of  many 


Coast  Artillery  antiaircraft  units.  It 
fires  a  projectile  weighing  somewhat 
more  than  12  pounds  and  is  used  against 
planes  flying  at  middle  altitudes. 

In  traveling  position,  the  gun,  with 
platform,  pedestal  mount,  and  carriage 
weighs  about  8  tons,  but  its  crew  can  get 
it  ready  for  action  in  less  than  10  min- 
utes. Usually  the  3-inch  gun  is  used  in 
batteries  of  four,  controlled  by  a  director 
with  which  each  gun  is  connected  and 
which  automatically  transmits  to  dial 
the  correct  angles  of  elevation  and  direc- 
tion. The  gun  crew  has  only  to  feed  the 
loader  and  follow  the  dial  pointers. 

90-mm.  gun  against  high  bombers 

The  next  antiaircraft  weapon  in  size 
is  the  90-mm.  gun,  designs  for  which 
were  ready  for  production  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  emergency.  A  picture  of  this 
model  can  be  seen  on  the  defense-series 
2-cent  stamp.  The  gun,  now  in  quantity 
production,  has  replaced  the  3-inch  size 
as  the  standard  antiaircraft  gun  for 
the  Coast  Artillery  and  is  said  by  Army 
experts  to  outclass  in  accuracy  and  range 
Germany's  corresponding  weapon  of 
88-mm.  Our  model  represents  a  consid- 
erable improvement  over  the  2-inch  type, 
giving  batteries  greater  range  and  more 
punch.  Its  rate  of  fire  is  slightly  lower 
than  that  of  the  3-inch  gun,  but  the  pro- 
jectile of  the  90-mm.  weapon  is  much 
heavier,  weighing  about  21  pounds.  It  is 
used  against  high-flying  bombers.  * 

•    •    • 

W.  F.  Earls,  N.  D.  Farmer 
added  to  machinery  staff 

Appointment  of  two  former  business 
executives  to  the  machinery  section  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  was  an- 
nounced January  22  by  J.  K.  Galbraith, 
assistant  administrator. 

William  P.  Earls,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Rockbestos  Products  Corpora- 
tion, New  Haven,  Conn.,  will  serve  as 
senior  business  specialist  of  the  process- 
ing machinery  unit. 

Previous  to  his  connection  with  Rock- 
bestos, Mr.  Earls  was  associated  in  execu- 
tive capacities  with  United  States  Rubber 
Co.,  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  and 
Prank  M.  Knox  Co.,  all  in  New  York  City. 

N.  D.  Farmer,  management  engineer- 
ing consultant,  was  named  to  the  machine 
tool  unit.  Familiar  with  all  phases  of 
industrial  reorganization  and  develop- 
ment of  management  controls,  Mr. 
Farmer  has  also  served  as  an  operating 
executive  in  such  positions  as  vice  presi- 
dent, general  manager,  comptroller  and 
factory  superintendent. 
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AGRICULTURE . 


{Information  furnished  through  Office  of  Agricultural  Defense  Relations, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture) 


1942  farm  goals  substantially  raised 
in  light  of  Pearl  Harbor;  emphasis 
is  placed  on  oil-bearing  crops 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wickard  has 
announced  revised  goals  for  farm  pro- 
duction in  1942  substantially  larger  than 
the  record  output  called  for  in  the  goals 
announced  in  the  fall  of  1941. 

"The  new  1942  goals,  revised  in  view 
of  Pearl  Harbor,"  Secretary  Wickard 
stated,  "call  for  the  greatest  production 
in  the  history  of  American  agriculture< 
and  for  putting  every  acre  of  land,  every 
hour  of  labor,  and  every  bit  of 'farm 
machinery,  fertilizer,  and  other  supplies 
to  the  use  which  will  best  serve  the  Na- 
tion's wartime  needs. 

Most  crucial  production  season 

"The  coming  production  season  is  the 
most  crucial  in  the  history  of  American 
agriculture.  To  American  farmers,  the 
Nation  looks  for  enough  production  this 
year  to  feed  and  clothe  our  own  people 
for  their  wartime  task.  To  American 
farmers,  the  United  Nations  look  for  in- 
dispensable supplies  of  food  and 
fiber  *for  their  people  and  fighting 
forces  .  .  . 

"Some  of  these  goals  will  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  reach  but  we  believe  farmers 
can  do  it  despite  wartime  shortages  of 
farm  labor,  machinery,  and  production 
supplies.  For  wheat,  cotton,  and  to- 
bacco, the  goals  should  not  be  exceeded. 
To  do  so  would  waste  precious  labor 
and  supplies.  For  the  other  commodi- 
ties, if  farmers  are  able  to  exceed  the 
goals  and  processors  can  handle  the 
products,  the  Nation's  interests  would 
be  served.  In  a  word,  we  must  produce 
to  the  limit  in  1942  the  things  where 
shortages  may  occur  under  wartime  con- 
ditions, because  if  the  war  is  a  long  one, 
it  will  become  progressively  more  diffi- 
cult to  get  production. 

Redoubled  efforts  asked  of  farmers 

'More  than  a  year  ago,  we  began  the 
effort  to  step  up  production  of  the  crops 
and  livestock  needed  to  supply  ourselves 
and  the  British.  Throughout  1941  we 
continued  efforts  to  increase  production 
and  we  changed  our  programs  to  help 
farmers  raise  more.  Farmers  responded 
magnificently.  The  1941  farm  produc- 
tion was  the  largest  on  record. 

"Now  with  the  Nation  in  war,  and 
serving  as  both  the  food  store  and  the 


arsenal  for  the  United  Nations,  we  call 
on  farmers  for  redoubled  effort.  We  are 
throwing  all  the  resources  of  the  Govern- 
ment agricultural  programs  into  helping 
them  do  their  wartime  job.  Every  pro- 
gram is  being  realined  to  make  it  serve 
the  single  purpose  of  speeding  produc- 
tion. 

Emphasis  on  oil-bearing  crops 

"The  goals  place  particular  emphasis 
on  the  production  of  oil-bearing  crops 
such  as  peanuts  and  soybeans  so  that  our 
supplies  of  oils  and  fats  may  not  be  re- 
duced too  drastically,  even  though  impor- 
tations from  the  Far  East  are  cut  off. 

"We  are  increasing  the  goals  for  corn 
by  5  million  acres  in  order  to  have  plenty 
of  grain  to  continue  the  expansion  in 
meat,  dairy,  and  poultry  production  now 
well  under  way.  In  order  to  expand  feed 
supplies  in  certain  areas  and  to  provide 
storage  space  for  the  new  wheat  crop,  we 
also  are  making  arrangements  to  release 
Government-owned  wheat  for  feeding  at 
prices  comparable  with  corn. 

"The  goals  call  for  an  increase  in  dry 
edible  beans  and  dried  peas.  An  addi- 
tional 5  million  bushels  of  rice  are  called 
for.  Provision  is  made  for  an  increase 
over  1941  of  more  than  18  million  cases 
in  the  pack  of  canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables." 

To  employ  price  and  loan  supports 

To  increase  the  production  of  fats  and 
oils,  the  goal  for  soybeans  is  raised  to  9 
million  acres;  flaxseed,  4V2  million  acres; 
and  peanuts,  5  million  acres.  Price  and 
loan  supports  will  be  employed,  includ- 
ing a  loan  on  flaxseed  averaging  at  least 
$2.10  per  bushel  farm  basis  with  location 
and  grade  differentfals;  purchases  of 
soybeans  at  $1.60  a  bushel,  farm  basis,  for 
designated  varieties  of  U.  S.  No.  2  Yellow, 
with  location  and  grade  differentials,  and 
Government  purchases  of  peanuts  at  $82 
a  ton  for  U.  S.  No.  1  White  Spanish  Type 
for  oil,  delivered  at  the  approved  local  re- 
ceiving agency,  with  location  and  grade 
differentials.  Trie  purchase  price  for  No. 
1  Runners  will  be  $78  a  ton  and  $70  a  ton 
for  class  A  Virginias.  Efforts  will  be 
made  to  step  up  the  production  of  lard, 
tallow,  and  grease  in  packing  plants. 


To  increase  the  supply  of  animal  feeds, 
corn  goals  and  corn  acreage  allotments 
are  raised  10  percent  and  there  will  be 
no  marketing  quotas  on  corn  this  year. 

Corn  producers  in  the  commercial  corn 
area  who  wish  to  exceed  their  acreage 
allotments  by  planting  up  to  their  usual 
acreage  in  order  to  have  more  feed  may 
do  so  without  incurring  reduction  in 
other  payments.  This  will  be  especially 
helpful  in  the  dairy  areas. 

Big  increase  in  hogs,  eggs 

Farmers  are  increasing  their  hog  and 
chicken  numbers  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  turn  the  additional 
feed  supplies  into  larger  quantities  of 
meat,  lard,  and  eggs  than  was  thought 
possible  4  months  ago  when  the  first 
goals  were  announced.  The  revised  goals 
call  for  an  increase  of  4  million  head  in 
hogs  marketed,  and  200  million  dozen 
eggs  over  the  September  1942  goals.  The 
increased  feed  supplies  also  will  help  to 
attain  the  goals  set  for  meats  and  for 
milk  marketing  and  production.  The 
price-supporting  program  announced 
last  fall  for  hogs,  eggs,  evaporated  milk, 
dry  skim  milk,  cheese,  and  chickens  (ex- 
cluding broilers)  continues  in  effect. 
Under  this  program  prices  are  supported 
at  a  minimum  of  85  percent  of  parity. 

Restrictions  on  rice  acreage  removed 

Because  of  ample  supplies,  wheat  and 
rye  acreage  remain  at  the  level  of  the 
September  goals.  All  restrictions  on  rice 
acreage  have  been  removed,  and  the  goal 
has  been  raised  120,000  acres.  This  will 
provide  for  a  substantial  increase  in  rice 
production  in  1942. 

The  goal,  for  dry  beans  is  13  percent 
above  1941  acreage  and  for  dry  edible 
peas  the  goal  is  73  percent  more  than  in 
1941.  Prices  will  be  supported  at  not  less 
than  $4.75  per  hundredweight  for  U.  S. 
No.  1  Pea  beans  and  Medium  White, 
Great  Northern,  California  Small  White, 
and  Pinto  beans,  and  not  less  than  $5.25 
per  hundredweight  for  U.  S.  No.  1  dry 
peas  of  designated  varieties,  in  bags 
f.  o.  b.  cars  at  country  shipping  points. 
No.  2  grades  will  be  supported  at  a 
slightly  lower  level. 

More  canned  vegetables,  fruits 

The  revised  acreage  goal  for  canning 
vegetable  crops  is  expected  to  result  in  a 
pack  45  percent  above  the  1936-40  aver- 
age, and  a  program  has  already  been  an- 
nounced for  obtaining  an  increase  of 
more  than  one-fifth  over  the  1941  pack 
of  canned  peas  and  tomatoes.    Indica- 
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tlons  are  that  production  of  vegetables 
for  fresh  use  in  1942  will  show  an  increase 
over  1941  production. 

Canned  fruit  is  expected  to  be  4  mil- 
lion cases  larger  than  in  1941.  Dried 
fruit  production  is  expected  to  be  100 
thousand  tons  larger  than  in  1941. 

The  potato  goal  provides  for  increases 
in  planted  acreage  over  1941  and  a  price- 
supporting  program  is  to  be  announced. 

Revised  goals  for  all  types  of  tobacco 
except  cigar  wrappers  are  higher  than 
those  established  in  September. 

It  is  expected  that  cotton  acreage  will 
be  about  a  million  acres  larger  than  was 
anticipated  in  September.  To  increase 
production  of  long-staple  cotton  special 
premiums  will  be  offered  on  staples  of 
lVfs  and  over. 

•    •    * 

OPA  advises  housewives  not 
to  stock  "emergency  shelves" 

Two  consumer  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  joint  statement  January  17 
called  on  housewives  to  resist  vigorously 
high  pressure  appeals  from  any  mer- 
chant to  stock  up  "emergency  pantry 
shelves." 

Practice  is  unpatriotic 

Dan  West,  deputy  director  of  the  con- 
sumer division,  OPA,  and  Donald  Mont- 
gomery, consumers'  counsel  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, declared  this  practice  was  a  direct 
encouragement  to  hoarding  and  there- 
fore unpatriotic.    Their  statement  said: 

A  consumer  living  close  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  has  brought  to  our  attention  a  printed 
handbill  of  a  national  distributor  of  gro- 
ceries which  she  was  given  at  a  grocery  store 
In  Virginia.  On  one  side  of  this  handbill 
the  housewife  is  told  what  to  do  in  an  air 
raid.  The  other  tells  her  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  hoarding  and  then  actually  encour- 
ages hoarding  by  telling  her  she  should  keep 
on  hand  at  all  times  a  large  assortment  of 
fancy  groceries.  This  list  includes  64  dif- 
ferent foods  in  quantities  far  greater  than 
any  family's  ordinary  needs. 

Grocers'  shelves  would  be  cleaned  off 

If  all  the  families  of  the  Nation  were  to 
follow  the  advice  in  this  handbill,  most  of  the 
foods  listed  would  be  completely  cleaned  off 
grocers'  shelves  and  go  into  dead  storage,  do- 
ing nobody  any  good. 

Encouraging  such  a  stampede  to  market 
by  housewives  could  have  no  other  effect  than 
to  create  havoc,  boost  prices,  and  embarrass 
patriotic  merchants  who  are  not  trying  to 
profiteer  on  consumers  in  wartime. 

Buy  food  supplies  as  usual 

Fortunately  this  practice  does  not  appear 
-to  be  widespread  among  food  distributors. 

Our  advice  to  housewives  who  encounter 
this  kind  of  panic-arousing  sales  appeal  is  to 
do  all  they  can  to  put  a  stop  to  it  instantly. 
Go  ahead  and  buy  your  food  supplies  as 
usual,  and  tell  any  merchant  who  urges 
you  to  stock  up  on  foods  for  the  emergency 
that  he  is  doing  our  country  a  serious  injury 
at  a  time  when  everyone  must  put  our  Na- 
tion's safety  ahead  of  personal  advantaga. 


TRANSPORTATION . . . 

Railroad  industry  promises  to  meet 
schedule— 36,000  freight  cars  by  May  1 


The  railroad  industry  has  assured  the 
Office  of  Production  Management  that  it 
will  meet  the  production  schedule  re- 
cently outlined  for  it  by  the  former  Sup- 
ply Priorities  and  Allocations  Board— 
36,000  freight  cars  by  May  1. 

This  big  output,  necessary  in  the  war 
program,  will  mean  a  general  speeding 
up  of  freight  car  assembly  lines  in  plants 
throughout  the  country. 

Advisory  committee  meets 

On  January  2,  SPAB  authorized  OPM 
to  grant  priorities  and  other  help  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1942  for  production  of 
36,000  freight  cars  in  February,  March, 
and  April,  continued  production  of  926 
locomotives  of  various  types  now  on 
order,  and  for  all  types  of  repair  and 
equipment  maintenance  material. 

The  railroad  industry  advisory  com- 
mittee met  January  20  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Andrew  Stevenson,  chief  of  the 
transportation  and  farm  equipment 
branch  of  OPM,  to  discuss  progress  made 
under  this  program  and  consider  a  pro- 
posed rail  progam. 

Committee  members,  representing  car 
builders,  locomotive  builders  and  the  rail- 
roads, agreed  that  the  production  sched- 
ule would  be  met.  This  schedule  has 
been  estimated  to  require  1,413,893  tons 
of  steel,  353,637  tons  of  cast  iron,  19,985 
tons  of  various  nonferrous  metals,  and 
570  tons  of  rubber. 

To  standardize  construction 

The  members  agreed,  as  part  of  the 
speed-up  program,  to  standardize  con- 
struction of  freight  cars,  using  through- 
out the  industry  the  specifications  estab- 
lished by  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads. 

The  industry  representatives  advised 
Mr.  Stevenson  that  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  make  deliveries  of  new  cars  ear- 
lier than  had  been  scheduled. 

At  the  same  time,  the  committee  asked 
Mr.  Stevenson  and  other  OPM  officials  to 
resurvey  the  railroad  industry's  needs  for 
steel  castings  as  compared  with  war  pro- 
gram needs  in  the  hope  that  assurance 
can  be  given  that  this  vital  material  will 
continue  to  be  available. 

Passenger  needs  discussed 

The  committee  also  discussed  require- 
ments for  passenger  service  in  the  light 
of  increased   military  traffic,  curtailed 


use  of  automobiles  and  reduced  supplies 
of  rubber  for  civilian  purposes.  It  urged 
that  materials  be  made  available  im- 
mediately for  repairs  to  existing  equip- 
ment and  that  reconsideration  be  given 
of  the  need  for  new  coaches. 
Among  those  attending  were: 

V.  V.  Boatner,  director  of  the  railroad  di- 
vision of  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation, 
C.  D.  Young,  chief  of  the  materials  section 
of  ODT,  J.  J.  Pelley,  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Railroads,  and  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  industry  committee: 
George  Brooke,  president,  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio;  William  Jeffers,  president.  Union  Pa- 
cific Railway;  J.  B.  Hill,  president.  Louisville 
&  Nashville  Railroad;  C.  A.  Little,  pres- 
ident, Pullman-Standard  Car  Mfg.  Co.; 
J.  F.  MacEnulty,  president,  Pressed  Steel  Car 
Co.;  W.  E.  Hedgcock,  vice  president,  Ameri- 
can Car  &  Foundry  Co.;  W.  H.  Harman,  vice 
president,  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works;  W.  C. 
Bower,  vice  president,  New  York  Central; 
F.  J.  Gavin,  president,  Great  Northern;  F.  S. 
Gurley,  vice  president,  Atchison,  Topeka,  & 
Santa  Fe;  E.  E.  Norris,  president,  Southern 
Railway;  C.  W.  Pidcock.  Jr.,  president,  Geor- 
gia Northern  Railway;  V.  C.  Armstrong,  Poor 
&  Co.;  F.  A.  Livingston,  president,  Ralston 
Steel  Car  Co.;  Alva  W.  Phelps,  assistant  gen- 
eral manager,  Electro-Motive  Corporation; 
T.  M.  Evar-,  president,  H.  K.  Porter,  Inc.; 
S.  G.  Down,  vice  president,  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Co.;  William  B.  Given,  Jr.,  president, 
American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co.;  Karl 
Fischer,  assistant  to  the  president,  Burlington 
Lines;  F.  B.  Ernst,  vice  president,  American 
Steel  Foundries  Co.;  A.  A.  Frank,  president. 
Standard  Railway  Equipment;  L.  A.  Selig, 
president.  General  American  Transportation 
Co. 

•    *    * 

Rationing  of  railroad  tickets 
not  necessary  now — Eastman 

Joseph  B.  Eastman,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  said 
January  23  that  the  time  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived when  the  rationing  of  railroad 
tickets  to  civilians  is  necessary,  but  that 
carriers  should  give  and  are  giving  first 
attention  to  military  requirements  for 
rail  facilities. 

He  said: 

No  studies  have  been  launched  and  no 
discussions  have  started  regarding  possible 
rationing  of  railroad  tickets. 

My  organization  has  Just  started  its  work, 
and  plans  and  policies  have  not  proceeded  to 
the  point  that  any  specific  passenger  or 
freight  traffic  studies  are  under  way. 

However,  carriers  should  give  and  are  giving 
first  attention  to  military  requirements  and 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

It  is  possible  that  conditions  may  in  the 
future  arise  requiring  some  restriction  In 
civilian  travel  beyond  that  which  Is  volun- 
tarily taking  place,  but  in  my  Judgment  and 
that  of  my  staff,  that  time  has  not  yet 
arrived. 
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CONSERVATION  .  .  . 

Bureau  takes  over  auto  junking  drive, 
moves  to  clean  it  up  in  six  months 


An  intensive  program  to  empty  the 
Nation's  auto  graveyards  of  between  four 
and  rive  million  old  cars  within  6  months 
was  announced  January  24  by  Lessing  J. 
Rosenwald,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Indus- 
trial Conservation. 

Supervision  over  the  collection  of  iron 
and  steel  scrap  from  "graveyards"  was 
transferred  January  23  from  the  iron  and 
steel  branch  to  the  Bureau  by  Donald  M. 
Nelson,  chairman  of  the  War  Production 
Board. 

Junk  can  be  requisitioned 

Immediately  Mr.  Rosenwald  an- 
nounced a  plan  under  which  field  agents 
of  the  Bureau  will  comb  the  country  for 
auto  graveyards  and  request  owners  to 
proceed  immediately  to  cut  up  cars  and 
sell  the  scrap  to  dealers  of  their  own 
choosing.  A  procedure  has  been  worked 
out  so  that  a  requisition  order  can  be  is- 
sued within  24  hours  in  any  cases  where 
owners  are  recalcitrant.  In  such  cases 
the  Government  would  take  possession  of 
the  property  and  call  for  lump  sum  bids 
on  all  cars  in  the  yard.  A  contract 
would  then  be  awarded  to  the  high  bidder 
to  cut  and  grade  all  scrap  so  obtained  and 
the  amount  of  the  bid  would  be  used  by 
the  Government  to  establish  a  fair  price 
to  be  paid  the  owner.  Such  a  transac- 
tion would  require  from  30  to  90  days  for 
completion. 

Advantages  of  voluntary  action 

Mr.  Rosenwald  said  that  he  did  not 
contemplate  the  necessity  of  widespread 
use  of  this  authority.  He  pointed  out 
that  prompt  agreement  to  clean  out 
graveyards  has  been  obtained  from  three 
owners  this  week.  The  advantage  to  the 
graveyard  operator  in  disposing  of  his 
cars  voluntarily  is  great,  Mr.  Rosenwald 
stressed,  tinder  a  voluntary  arrange- 
ment he  is  allowed  a  month  or  two  to  cut 
up  his  cars  and  dispose  of  the  scrap  at 
the  best  possible  price.  He  may  remove 
salable  parts  from  the  cars,  and  he  may 
retain  later  model  automobiles  if  they 
can  be  repaired  and  sold  for  use. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  requisitioning 
powers  are  used,  all  the  cars  on  the  lot  are 
sold  at  whatever  price  they  will  bring 
with  no  provision  for  removal  of  parts. 

Murphy  heads  new  unit 
C.  B.  G.  Murphy  will  serve  as  chief  of 


the  new  auto  graveyard  unit  of  the  Bu- 
reau. Mr.  Murphy  has  been  serving  for 
the  past  several  months  as  an  organizer 
of  State  and  local  salvage  committees. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  four  and  five 
million  old  cars  in  graveyards  scattered 
throughout  the  country  will  yield  be- 
tween 3,000,000  and  3,750,000  tons  of 
scrap. 

New  steel  usually  contains  approxi- 
mately 45  percent  scrap  and  the  unprece- 
dented rate  at  which  the  steel  industry 
is  now  producing  requires  far  greater 
quantities  than  are  normally  recovered 
by  the  industry. 

Other  salvage  measures 

The  drive  against  idle  scrap  in  auto 
graveyards  supplements  other  attacks  on 
the  scrap  problem  already  in  progress 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau. 
These  include  drives  to  salvage  newly 
generated  industrial  scrap  and  to  recover 
old  rails,  obsolete  machinery,  and  farm 
and  home  scrap. 

Allocation  of  iron  and  steel  scrap  will 
remain  within  the  province  of  the  iron 
and  steel  branch  under  the  supervision  of 
Prank  Vigor.  L.  J.  Borinstein,  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  unit  until  January  1,  has 
consented  to  serve  as  consultant  to  the 
iron  and  steel  branch  when  and  as 
needed. 

*    *    * 

Price  executives  named 

for  consumers'  durable  goods 

Appointment  of  new  price  executives 
for  the  consumers'  durable  goods  sec- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion was  announced  January  22  by  J.  K. 
Galbraith,  assistant  administrator. 

Bogardus  transferred 

Merle  Fainsod,  formerly  associate 
price  executive,  was  named  acting  price 
executive,  while  Alfred  Auerbach,  until 
recently  the  editor  of  "Retailing,"  was 
appointed  associate  price  executive. 

The  post  of  price  executive  of  the  con- 
sumers' durable  goods  section  had  been 
held  by  James  Bogardus,  who  recently 
was  transferred  to  New  York  as  regional 
price  executive. 


Printing  groups  discuss  ways 
to  save  ink,  salvage  metals 

Methods  of  conserving  colored  inks 
and  salvaging  dormant  metals  in  the 
printing  and  publishing  industry  were 
discussed  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
printing  and  publishing  branch  of  the 
War  Production  Board  and  its  industry 
advisory  committee,  ink  manufacturers, 
national  advertisers,  other  agencies,  and 
other  users  of  colored  inks.  Conservation 
problems  are  under  study  with  the  full 
cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Conservation  of  the  War  Production 
Board. 

In  an  effort  to  diminish  as  much  as 
possible  the  curtailment  of  the  use  of 
certain  colored  inks,  those  taking  part 
in  the  meeting  canvassed  all  possibilities 
of  avoiding  waste  and  the  use  of  substi- 
tutes. Many  of  the  materials  entering 
into  the  production  of  colored  inks  have 
become  vital  to  the  war  effort. 

Probably  inks  will  lose  some  of  their 
gloss.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  the 
supply  of  black  ink  will  meet  require- 
ments. 

The  printing  and  publishing  branch 
will  consider  suggestions  as  to  proposed 
methods  to  unfreeze  copper,  lead,  tin, 
antimony,  brass,  aluminum,  and  zinc 
now  in  the  form  of  obsolete  engravings, 
printing  plates,  and  dies  held  in  printing 
plants  throughout  the  country. 

The  legal  branch  will  attempt  to  solve 
legal  restrictions  growing  out  of  varying 
practices  within  the  industry  in  regard 
to  the  disposal  of  such  metals. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  E. 
W.  Palmer,  chief  industrial  consultant 
of  the  branch. 

*    •    • 

Paper  for  many  uses  may 
depend  on  conservation  success 

Calling  upon  food  manufacturers  and 
distributors  to  take  aggressive  action 
through  their  own  trade  channels  to  pro- 
mote conservation  and  salvage  of  paper, 
Lessing  J.  Rosenwald,  chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Industrial  Conservation  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  emphasized  the 
fact  that  continued  supplies  of  paper 
for  many  important  civilian  uses  might 
actually  be  dependent  upon  complete  co- 
operation in  salvage  efforts  by  manufac- 
turers, distributors  and  the  general 
public. 
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Training,  new  methods  develop 
U.  S.  diamond  die  industry 
sufficient  (or  all  war  needs 

America's  supply  of  vital  diamond  dies 
that  change  the  shape  of  things  to  come 
has  been  safeguarded  for  war  production 
by  the  miscellaneous  minerals  branch, 
Materials  Division,  OPM. 

The  OPM  facilitated  the  establishment 
of  a  new  defense  industry  in  the  United 
States,  sufficient  to  supply  our  military 
fine  wire  needs  during  the  world  struggle 
between  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Axis. 

Yankee  ingenuity  and  modern  mech- 
anized high-speed  techniques  have  been 
combined  to  train  hundreds  of  die  mak- 
ers. Today  America  is  the  leading  dia- 
mond die  maker  of  the  world. 

Diamond  dies  make  possible  the  draw- 
ing of  fine  wire  vital  in  the  manufacture 
of  aircraft  instruments,  high  frequency 
radio  tubes,  resistance  wire  in  all  meas- 
uring instruments,  electric  lights,  and 
inner  workings  on  the  dashboards  of 
tanks  and  bombers. 

Until  last  year,  individuals  were  still 
manufacturing  the  dies  by  perseverance 
alone,  wearing  tiny  holes  in  the  gems  by 
poking  at  them  with  continually  sharp- 
ened needles  for  hundreds  of  hours. 
Now  they  are  scientifically  drilled  in 
whole  groups,  with  new  visual  inspection 
aids  and  high-speed  electric  motors. 
Building  the  entire  industry  from  one 
family  of  Frenchmen,  officials  have  now 
reached  the  point  of  future  security  from 
demands  that  the  defense  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations  may  make. 

•    •    • 

Herr  named  adviser 
on  aircraft  procurement 

Douglas  C.  MacKeachie,  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Purchases  of  OPM,  an- 
nounced January  19  the  appointment  of 
Elda  Albert  Herr,  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  as 
procurement  advisory  specialist  for  the 
equipment  and  supplies  procurement  ad- 
visory branch.  Mr.  Herr,  stationed  at 
Wright  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio,  will  consult 
with  the  Army  Air  Corps  on  the  procure- 
ment of  aircraft. 

Mr.  Herr  came  to  OPM  from  Servel 
Inc.,  refrigerator  manufacturers  at  Ev- 
ansville. He  previously  was  buyer  for 
the  Frigidaire  Division  of  General  Mo- 
tors at  Dayton  and  also  was  with  the 
company's  Canadian  plant  at  Toronto. 


Leave  cuffs  off  trousers  to  save  wool, 
clothing  representatives  suggest  to  WPB 


Representatives  of  the  men's  and  boys' 
clothing  industry  have  submitted  to  War 
Production  Board  recommendations 
for  style  simplifications  that  they  esti- 
mate would  result  in  a  saving  of  from  25 
to  30  percent  in  cloth,  based  on  last  year's 
production. 

The  recommendations  were  prepared  at 
the  request  of  the  Office  of  Production 
Management  as  a  means  of  making  the 
curtailed  supply  of  new  wool  go  as  far 
as  possible  in  meeting  civilian  require- 
ments. 

Worsted  cut  50  percent 

Under  the  recent  wool  conservation  or- 
der, the  use  of  new  wool  for  civilian  needs 
for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  is  cut 
50  percent  on  the  worsted  system  and  60 
percent  on  the  woolen  system.  Conser- 
vation can  be  attained  through  style  sim- 
plification and  the  use  of  substitutes. 

A  meeting  January  21  dealt  only  with 
style  simplification.  The  following  were 
among  the  recommendations  made  by  in- 
dustry representatives: 

1.  Limit  a  suit  to  one  pair  of  trou- 
sers. Of  25,000,000  suits  manufactured 
in  this  country  last  year,  40  percent  were 
two-trousers  suits.  Each  pair  of  trousers 
represented  an  average  of  IV2  yards  of 
cloth,  or  15,000,000  yards  for  the  10,000,- 
000  double-trouser  suits.  This  15,000,- 
000-yard  saving  would  make  it  possible  to 
produce  17  percent  more  suits. 

Some  vests  might  go 

2.  Elimination  of  vests  on  all  double- 
breasted  suits.  Forty-three  percent  of 
last  year's  suits  were  double-breasted. 
Elimination  of  the  vest  is  estimated  to 
save  4  percent. 

3.  Limit  the  length  of  a  coat  to  29  Vz 
inches  on  a  size  37  regular  and  a  corres- 
ponding reduction  on  other  sizes.  This 
would  reduce  the  length  of  a  coat  by  about 
an  inch. 

Further  ideas  were:  (4)  Eliminate 
patch  pockets;  (5)  Eliminate  inside  bel- 
lows pockets;  (6)  Eliminate  all  belted 
models;  (7)  Eliminate  cuffs  on  trousers; 
(8)  Eliminate  pleats  on  trousers;  (9) 
Limit  overcoats  to  43  inches.  They  now 
average  around  46  inches. 

The  representatives  also  recommended 
reducing  the  size  of  swatches  or  samples 
to  6  by  9  inches  and  using  a  single  ply 
backed  on  cardboard.  They  now  range 
in  size  from  6  by  9  to  10  by  16  inches 
and   are   double-ply.    Several   hundred 


thousand  of  the  samples  are  used  an- 
nually and  represent  a  total  waste. 

These  are  only  recommendations 

Other  recommendations  included  the 
following  on  trousers:  Eliminating  ex- 
tension waist  band,  limiting  the  rise  to 
IIV2  inches,  limiting  the  knee  width  to 
22  inches  and  the  bottom  to  18 V2  inches, 
eliminating  the  outlet  on  outside  seam, 
eliminating  self  belts,  and  limiting  the 
inside  length  of  trousers  to  35  inches. 

Additional  recommendations  on  over- 
coats included  eliminating  bellows  pock- 
ets, patch  pockets,  cuffs  on  sleeves,  and 
all  belts  and  pleats. 

"These  recommendations  do  not  neces- 
sarily represent  the  views  of  the  War' 
Production  Board,"  said  R.  R.  Guthrie, 
chief  of  the  textile,  clothing  and  equipage 
branch.  "They  are  recommendations  of 
some  industry  representatives  and  as 
such  will  be  considered  by  us.  The  most 
careful  consideration  will  be  given  be- 
fore any  action  is  taken  by  us  on  each 
of  these  recommendations." 

•  •    • 

Shipping  problems,  inventories 
discussed  by  cork  committee 

Shipping  problems  and  inventories 
were  discussed  January  22  by  members 
of  the  cork  industry  committee,  Mate- 
rials Division,  War  Production  Board. 
Fred  W.  Gardner  was  Government  pre- 
siding officer. 

Other  problems  discussed  by  manufac- 
turers and  Government  representatives 
during  the  meeting  included  the  salvage 
campaign,  stock  pile  locations,  and  the 
baling  wire  shortage  in  Portugal.  Offi- 
cers of  both  the  Army  and  Navy  attended 
the  meeting. 

•  *    • 

OPA  regional  attorneys  named 

Appointment  of  Philip  Weltner,  former 
assistant  director  of  the  Price  Division 
in  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  as 
regional  attorney  for  OPA  at  the  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  office  was  announced  January  23  by 
Administrator  Henderson. 

Appointment  of  Edward  Crane  as  re- 
gional attorney  for  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  at  its  Dallas  regional 
office  was  also  announced. 

The  Dallas  regional  office  handles  OPA 
affairs  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Louisi- 
ana. 
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CIVILIAN  DEFENSE  . . . 


Labor  representatives 
OCD  National  Labor 

Official  representation  of  organized  la- 
bor on  municipal  and  State  defense  coun- 
cils by  persons  selected  by  the  labor 
groups  themselves  was  formally  adopted 
as  policy  in  a  conference  held  in  Wash- 
ington January  23,  between  representa- 
tives of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  and 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 
and  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods. 

Representing  the  Office  of  Civilian  De- 
fense were  Director  F.  H.  LaGuardia, 
James  M.  Landis,  executive,  and  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  assistant  director  in 
charge  of  volunteer  participation. 

National  Labor  Advisory  Committee 

To  implement  this  policy,  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  officials  of  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense,  the  conference 
elected  a  National  Labor  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense 
composed  of  37  representatives  of  the 
AFL,  the  CIO,  and  the  Railroad  Brother- 
hoods. The  conference  also  voted  to 
continue  as  a  subcommittee  of  the  larger 
committee  the  following  three  members: 
Robert  J.  Watt,  International  Represent- 
ative of  the  AFL,  John  Brophy,  director 
of  the  Congress  of  CIO,  and  D.  B.  Robert- 
son, president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Lo- 
comotive Firemen  and  Enginemen. 

OCD  policy  statement  adopted 

The  conference  adopted  the  following 
"Statement  of  Federal  Policy  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Civilian  Defense." 

The  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  has  been  di- 
rected, under  Its  Executive  order:  to  study 
and  plan  measures  designed  to  afford  ade- 
quate protection  of  life  and  property;  to  plan 
and  promote  programs  designed  to  enlist 
full  civilian  participation  in  the  war  effort,  to 
meet  the  emergency  needs  of  local  communi- 
ties arising  from  the  impact  of  the  Industrial 
and  military  effort,  and  to  plan  and  promote 
activities  designed  to  sustain  the  national 
morale. 

In  accordance  with  these  mandates,  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense  has  called  upon 
labor  to  contribute  to  the  full  extent  of  lt6 
ability  In  the  organization  and  manning  of 
the  protective  services,  and  to  Join  with  other 
citizens  In  services  directed  to  meet  com- 
munity problems.  Labor  has  pledged  its  full 
support. 

The  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  recognizes 
that  Labor's  role  In  the  war  Is  of  Vital  Im- 
portance to  maximum  production,  adequate 
protection  and  effective  volunteer  participa- 
tion.    Labor's   responsibilities  require   that 


pick  37  members  for 
Advisory  Committee 


Labor  shall  be  adequately  represented  In  the 
determination  of  policy  and  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  Civilian  Defense.    . 

The  conference  also  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  of  principles: 

ON  REPRESENTATION 

The  continuation  as  an  active  group  of  the 
Labor  Advisory  Committee  composed  of  Mr. 
Watt,  Mr.  Brophy  and  Mr.  Robertson. 

Extension  of  State  and  Local  Defense  Coun- 
cils to  include  labor  representation  In  every 
State  and  community,  as  official  members  of 
these  councils  and  through  persons  recom- 
mended by  labor  itself. 

Organization  of  labor  committees  on  civil- 
ian defense  within  the  labor  movement  to 
provide  information  and  recommend  policies 
to  their  representatives  on  Local  and  State 
Defense  Councils. 

Development  of  program,  personnel,  and 
policy  of  Volunteer  Offices  so  that  they  may 
Increasingly  meet  the  needs  of  workers  in  the 
communities  and  fully  utilize  their  services. 

ON  PROTECTION 

OCD  national  office  to  advise  Regional, 
State,  and  Local  Councils  of  the  availability 
of  skilled  workers  in  the  ranks  of  organized 
labor  and  recommend  the  enlistment  of  Buch 
groups  in  accordance  with  the  number 
needed. 

OCD  national  office  to  suggest  to  its  Re- 
gional Offices,  State,  and  Local  Defense  Coun- 
cils the  importance  of  securing  the  coopera- 
tion of  labor  and  employer  groups  in  devel- 
oping a  joint  program  for  protection  of  In- 
dustrial plants  and  Its  administration. 

Organized  labor  to  inform  its  membership 
of  methods  of  cooperation  suggested  above 
and  urge  such  cooperation  on  a  local  and 
plant  basis. 

ON    COMMUNITY   PROBLEMS 

Labor  shall  seek  to  secure  information  con- 
cerning community  problems  affecting  stand- 
ards of  living,  standards  of  work,  and  com- 
munity services,  and  refer  through  the  appro- 
priate channels  such  information  to  the  OCD. 
(This  might  be  done  by  using  either  their 
State  Bodies  or  national  unions  as  transmit- 
ting agencies  to  the  Labor  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  OCD.) 

The  OCD  shall  seek  through  its  national 
office,  Regional  Offices,  and  State  and  Local 
Defense  Councils  effective  use  of  all  local 
resources  to  meet  these  problems. 

The  OCD  shall  seek  to  effect  maximum 
benefit  to  local  communities  through  services 
made  available  by  the  various  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

Labor  shall  accept  active  responsibility  for 
Interpreting  and  supporting  programs  direoted 
to  meet  the  community  problems  arising 
from  the  impact  of  the  war  program. 

The  OCD  shall  with  the  cooperation  of 
labor  seek  to  mobilize  all  sections  and  groups 
within  each  community  in  order  to: 

a.  Secure  community  support  for  a  program 
directed  to  eliminate  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment and  training  by  reason  of  sex,  race, 
creed,  or  color. 

b.  Enlist  and  welcome  volunteers  from  ev- 
ery walk  of  life,  from  every  economic,  social, 
racial,  and  religious  group.  Everyone  Is 
needed. 


MEMBERS  OF  LABOR 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Following  is  the  membership  of  the 
Labor  Advisory  Committee: 

Irving  Abramson,  president,  New  Jersey 
State  Industrial  Union  Council,  Newark,  N.  J.; 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Bellanca,  vice  president,  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  of  America,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  John  Brophy,  director,  Indus- 
trial Union  Councils,  Washington,  D.  C;  Ed- 
ward J.  Brown,  president,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Elec.  Workers,  Washington, 
D.  C;  J.  R.  Burney,  Order  Railway  Conduc- 
tors, Savannah,  Ga.;  A.  J.  Chipman,  Brother- 
hood of  Loc.  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  Den- 
ver, Colo.;  Miss  Elizabeth  Christman,  secre- 
tary-treasurer, National  Women's  Trade 
Union  League  of  America,  Washington,  D.  O.J 
John  T.  Corbett,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  Washington,  D.  C;  George  S. 
Counts,  president,  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  William  C.  Do- 
herty,  president,  National  Assoc,  of  Letter 
Carriers,  Washington,  D.  C;  Martin  Durkin, 
secretary-treasurer,  United  Assoc,  of  Journey- 
men Plumbers  and  Steam  Fitters,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  John  B.  Easton,  president.  West 
Virginia  Industrial  Union  Council,  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.;  Miss  Ernestine  L.  Friedman, 
asst.  director.  Workers'  Service  Program, 
WPA,  Washington,  D.  O.J  Leo  E.  George, 
president,  National  Fed.  of  Post  Office  Clerks, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Louis  Goldblatt,  secre- 
tary-treasurer, Cal.  State  Industrial  Union 
Council,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Mrs.  Bcrnice 
Heffner,  secretary-treasurer,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Government  Employees,  Washing- 
ton, D.  O.J  H.  P.  Hempy,  general  secretary- 
treasurer,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers, Cleveland,  Ohio;  G.  F.  Irvine,  Brother- 
hood of  Loc.  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  Tom  Joyce,  Switchmen's 
Union  of  North  America,  Scranton,  Pa.;  John 
Lundergan,  Switchmen's  Union  of  North 
America,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Thomas  J.  Lyons, 
president,  N.  Y.  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  B.  F.  McLaurin,  Interna- 
tional Field  Organizer,  Brotherhood  of  Sleep- 
ing Car  Porters,  Washington,  D.  C;  George 
Meany,  secretary-treasurer,  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C;  E.  C.  Milli- 
man,  president,  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance 
of  Way  Employees,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Saul  Mills, 
secretary-treasurer,  Greater  N.  Y.  Industrial 
Union  Council,  New  York.  N.  Y;  Thomas 
O'Brien,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen, 
Boston,  Mass. 

I.  M.  Ornburn,  secretary-treasurer,  Union 
Label  Trades  Department,  Washington,  D.  O; 
John  Philips,  president,  Pennsylvania  Indus- 
trial Union  Council,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  George 
J.  Richardson,  secretary-treasurer,  Interna- 
tional Assoc,  of  Fire  Fighters,  Washington, 
D.  C;  D.  B.  Robertson,  president,  Brotherhood 
of  Loc.  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Joseph  Salerno,  president,  Mass.  State 
C.  I.  O.  Industrial  Union  Council,  Boston, 
Mass.;  August  Scholle,  president,  Michigan 
C.  I.  O.  Council,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Ted  F.  Silvey, 
secretary-treasurer,  Ohio  State  Industrial 
Union  Council,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Anthony 
Wayne  Smith,  Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
zations, Washington,  D.  C;  Robert  J.  Watt, 
lnternat'l  representative,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C;  Gardner  R. 
Wlthrow,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen, 
Lacrosse,  Wis.;  A.  Young,  Order  Railway  Con» 
ductors  of  America,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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President  finds  need 
of  3,364  homes 

President  Roosevelt  has  determined 
that  a  need  exists  for  3,364  homes  for 
families  of  industrial  defense  workers  and 
enlisted  personnel  in  14  localities,  upon 
recommendation  of  Defense  Housing  Co- 
ordinator Palmer,  it  was  announced  Jan- 
uary 18.  Of  these,  1,385  units  are  to  be 
built  by  Defense  Homes  Corporation, 
1,155  units  by  Federal  Works  Agency,  and 
824  by  the  United  States  Housing  Au- 
thority's local  authorities. 

Localities  and  the  number  of  homes 
planned  for  each  are  as  follows: 


Locality 

Number  of 
units 

Construc- 
tion agency 

100 
75 
150 
150 
100 
250 
200 
984 

200 
400 
65 
95 
95 
500 

DHO 

Belleville,  111 

DHO 

DHC 

DHO 

Great  Bend,  N.  Y 

DHC 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

DHC 

DHC 

DHC  & 

Rockford,  111 

USHA 

USHA 

FWA 

Enid,  Okla... 

FWA 

FWA 

FWA 

FWA 

•   *   • 

FSA  authorized  to  start 
on  4,475  dormitories 

The  third  and  fourth  groups  of  tempo- 
rary shelter  projects  to  be  built  under  the 
recent  Presidential  allocation  of  $13,000,- 
000  were  announced  by  Defense  Hous- 
ing Coordinator  Palmer.  Mr.  Palmer 
made  public  letters  to  C.  B.  Baldwin, 
FSA  Administrator,  authorizing  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  with  construction  of 
4,475  dormitories,  2,800  dormitory  units, 
and  850  trailers  in  15  defense  localities,  as 
follows: 


War  Workers  Need 


republic  loss- !4«i  si.  mi  mmmmm  mi, 


HOMES  FOR  WAR  WORKERS  are  needed  with  increased  urgency  since  Pearl  Harbor. 
This  poster,  prepared  by  the  OEM  Information  Division  to  help  in  the  campaign  to 
see  that  no  available  quarters  are  overlooked,  was  displayed  first  in  the  National 
Capital  and  will  be  sent  to  Homes  Registration  offices  all  over  the  Nation.  Mats 
available  for  publication,  on  request  to  OEM  Distribution  Section. 


Locality 


Little  Rock,  Ark 

Newport  News-Yorktown,  Va 

Texarkana,  Tex. -Ark 

Benicia,  Calif 

Harrisburg-Middlctown,  Pa 

Huntsville,  Ala _ 

Jacksonville,  N.  O 

Kingsbury-LaPorte,  Ind 

Ogden,  Utah 

Orange  -  Beaumont  -  Port  Arthur, 

Tex 

Parsons,  ICans _. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark 

Shreveport  -  Minden     (including 

Homer),  La _. 

Vallejo  (Mare  Island),  Calif 

Whidbey,  Island,  Wash , 


Trailers 


200 

250 

400 

50 


200 
175 
500 
300 

300 
300 
300 


Dormi- 
tories 


FWA  given  "go"  signal  for 
17,805  demountable  houses 

2,000  .    ,    _ 

The  third  and  fourth  groups  of  defense 

"loo  housing  projects  to  be  built  under  the  re- 

cent  Presidential  allocation  of  $153,000,- 

i,666  000  were  announced  by  Defense  Hous- 

Ing  Coordinator  Palmer,  in  making  pub- 

lie  letters  to  Brig.  Gen.  Philip  B.  Flem- 

ing,  FWA  Administrator,  authorizing  the 

Federal  Works  Agency  to  proceed  imme- 
1,500  {jiately  witn  construction  of  17,805  de- 
mountable  houses  in  15  defense  localities: 


Locality 

Number  of 
family  dwell- 
ing units 

250 

3, 410 

Charlestown,  Ind. -Louisville,  Ky 

750 

Wl) 

300 

225 

110 

600 

6,330 

130 

San  Miguel-Paso  Robles-Bradley  (Camp 

150 

600 

3,150 

400 

3,000 
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Report  to  the  Nation  discusses  progress 
of  war  effort,  and  future  capacity 


A  comprehensive  report  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  presenting  the  story  of 
what  the  United  States  has  accomplished 
to  date  in  preparing  for  total  war  and 
aiding  the  United  Nations  against  the 
Axis  has  been  completed  by  the  Office 
of-^acts  and  Figures,  Director  Archibald 
MacLeish  announced  January  20. 

This  "Report  to  the  Nation,"  prepared 
at  the  request  of  President  Roosevelt,  Is 
based  on  factual  information  furnished 
through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  by  the 
various  Government  departments  and 
agencies  primarily  concerned. 

The  United  States  production  pro- 
gram, as  described  in  the  Report  to  the 
Nation,  covers  every  phase  of  the  war: 
the  Army  and  the  Navy,  planes,  tanks, 
ordnance,  munitions,  shipments 
throughout  the  world  under  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act,  construction  and  expansion  of 
new  plants  and  conversion  of  existing 
plants.  The  report  tells  the  story  of  ship 
construction  and  repair.  It  describes  the 
degree  to  which  more  workmen  are 
needed  in  war  industries  and  the  plans 
for  recruiting  and  training  them.  The 
part  played  by  science  in  the  war  against 
the  Axis  is  also  described. 

Only  a  start  has  been  made 

The  report  constantly  stresses  the  fact 
that  a  start,  only,  has  been  made.  For 
military  reasons  it  cannot  reveal  the  ex- 
act number  of  planes,  tanks  or  ships  be- 
ing built.  Yet  the  rate  of  building  is  im- 
pressive.   Production  of  tanks  and  other 


combat  vehicles  is  now  more  than  three 
times  as  large  as  a  year  ago;  guns  of  all 
types  nearly  five  times  as  large.  Army 
warplane  production,  the  report  states, 
"has  been  stepped  up  to  the  point  where, 
with  Great  Britain,  we  soon  shall  exceed 
the  plane  output  of  the  Axis  countries. 
More  important,  we  shall  have  the  plant 
capacity  to  increase  our  production  to 
the  point  where  we  can  seize  control  of 
the  air  in  all  areas  of  the  world  strug- 
gle." Not  only  this,  the  report  continues, 
but  the  Army  now  has  "four  types  of 
combat  planes — better  than  anything  yet 
produced  abroad."  In  short,  the  Army's 
story  is  one  of  equipment  of  all  kinds  as 
well  as  housing  for  an  ultimate  army  of 
7,000,000  men,  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  Nation. 

To  keep  public  informed 

In  his  request  to  Mr.  MacLeish,  the 
President  said: 

"I  am  most  anxious  that  the  general 
public  be  fully  informed  concerning  the 
scope  and  progress  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram," and  added:  "It  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  the  country  should  be 
aware  of  the  progress  of  the  defense 
effort  in  so  far  as  information  can  be 
published  without  giving  aid  and  com- 
fort to  those  who  are  not  our  friends. 
The  people  of  a  democracy  are  entitled 
to  the  essential  facts  and  the  govern- 
ment of  a  democracy  must  continuously 
have,  in  critical  times,  as  well  as  in 
peaceful  times,  the  benefit  of  enlight- 


ened public  criticism   and   enlightened 
public  understanding." 

In  transmitting  the  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident, Mr.  MacLeish  said  it  constituted 
"an  accounting  of  the  Arsenal  of  De- 
mocracy from  the  time,  in  the  summer 
of  1940,  when  the  American  people  put 
their  labor  and  their  resources  at  the 
disposal  of  the  forces  opposed  to  Axis 
aggression,  to  the  time,  in  the  winter  of 
1941,  when  Axis  aggression  struck  at  the 
American  people  themselves  and 
changed  the  Arsenal  of  Democracy  to 
an  Army  of  Democracy." 

Scope  of  report 

In  its  survey  the  Office  of  Facts  and 
Figures  has  limited  itself  "to  the  record 
of  what  was  actually  done  and  to  the 
Question  of  present  ability  to  move  for- 
ward," Mr.  MacLeish  said.  "The  ques- 
tion the  American  people  now  wish  an- 
swered is  not  the  question  of  American 
production  of  war  materials,  of  American 
consumption  of  consumer  goods,  over  the 
eighteen  months  from  the  fall  of  France 
to  the  declaration  of  war  by  Japan.  The 
American  people  realize  that  their  con- 
sumption of  consumer  goods  was  higher 
during  this  period,  and  their  production 
of  war  materials  lower  than  they  might 
well  have  been.  What  the  country 
wishes  to  know  now  is  where  it  stands  in 
relation  to  the  work  it  has  to  do — what 
its  present  production  capacity  of  ma- 
terials of  war  is — what  it  is  ready  to 
accomplish.  For  in  modern  warfare  it 
is  not  stocks  in  reserve  but  production 
capacity  in  prospect  which  makes  a  na- 
tion powerful.  Considered  in  this  as- 
pect, the  country  can  take  much  satis- 
faction in  the  facts  here  recorded." 
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WAR  EFFORT  INDICES 

MANPOWER 

National  labor  force,  Dec 63,  300, 000 

Unemployed,    Dec 3,800,000 

Nonagrlcultural  workers,  Dec *40, 940, 000 

Percent  Increase  since  June  1940  14 

Farm  employment,  Jan.  1,  1942..  8, 665,  000 

Percent  decrease  since  June  1940  28 

FINANCE  (In  millions 

June  19-iO  to  latest  reporting  date  of  dollars) 

Authorized  program,  Jan.  15 '77,473 

Total  disbursements,  Jan.  15 *16,  200 

PRODUCTION  (In  millions 

June  19!fi  to  latest  reporting  date  of  dollars) 

Paid  on  contracts,  Dec.  81 '12, 140 

Gov.  commitments  lor  plant  ex- 
pansion; 738  projects,  Dec.  81.  6,  885 
Private  commitments  for  plant 
expansion;  2,730  projects,  Oct. 
31 1,  048 

Week  ended  Jan.  81,  K!fi  Strikes     Workers 

Significant  strikes  In  progress 

during  week 3            800 

Number  settled 2            750 

•Preliminary. 


SINCE  PEARL  HARBOR: 

CIVILIAN 

DEFENSE 

VOLUNTEERS 


TOTAL  ii 

AS  OF       , l0DC 

Nov.  24  P! 
1941 


Each  man 


3,512,300 

equals  500,000  persons  enrolled. 


Full  authority  to  ration  retail  goods 
given  to  OPA  by  Nelson  and  Presi 
further  regulation  "seems"  inevi 

Full  authority  to  ration  all  goods  and 
commodities  sold  on  the  retail  market 
and  any  products  sold  to  ultimate  con- 
sumers for  the  satisfaction  of  personal 
needs  has  been  vested  in  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  in  a  directive  Is- 
sued by  Donald  M.  Nelson,  chairman  of 
the  War  Production  Board  and  approved 
by  President  Roosevelt. 

Spkere  is  defined 

The  order  vesting  rationing  power  over 
consumers'  goods  in  the  OPA,  headed  by 
Leon  Henderson,  says  OPA  may  exercise 
the  existing  rationing  power  over: 

1.  The  sale  of  products  by  any  per- 
son who  sells  at  retail. 

2.  The  sale  of  products  by  any  per- 
son to  an  ultimate  consumer  acquir- 
ing the  products  for  the  satisfaction 
of  personal  needs,  as  distinct  from 
business  or  industrial  needs. 

The  delegation  of  authority  marks  a 
further  step  in  the  preparation  for  ra- 
tioning of  consumers'  products.  Critical 
shortages  exist  in  many  basic  raw  mate- 
rials which  are  more  important  in  war 
production  than  in  ordinary  civilian 
channels.  Tires  are  being  rationed,  and 
preparations  are  being  worked  out  to 
ration  automobiles  and  sugar. 

Further  rationing  seems  inevitable, 
WPB  announced,  and,  so  far  as  the  civil- 
ian population  is  concerned  in  its  ordi- 
nary purchases  for  personal  require- 
ments, the  order  announced  January  27 
gives  full  control  to  the  OPA,  although 


the  chairman  of  the  WPB  reserves  the 
right  to  amend  the  delegation. 

The  order  issued  cuts  a  clear  line  be- 
tween civilian  rationing  for  personal 
needs  and  the  allocation  or  rationing  of 
goods  for  war  purposes.  While  the  OPA 
will  operate  in  the  civilian  personal  field, 
the  order  specifically  states  that  the  au- 
thority delegated  does  not  permit  the 
OPA  to  control  acquisition  of  products  for 
war  agencies,  including  the  armed  serv- 
ices, or  Government  agencies  or  other 
persons  acquiring  products  for  export  to 
foreign  countries. 

Allocation  of  materials  and  other  sup- 
plies for  war  production  will  be  admin- 
istered as  usual  within  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  under  the  priorities  system. 

Enforcement  authority 

In  order  to  clarify  further  the  distinc- 
tion between  civilian  and  war  purposes, 
the  order  states  that  the  chairman  of  the 
War  Production  Board  will,  on  request, 
advise  the  OPA  as  to  the  portion  of  exist- 
ing products  which  is  available  for  ra- 
tioning to  consumers. 

Since  rationing  of  consumers'  products 
may  require  enforcement  authority,  the 
order  states  that  the  OPA  may  regulate 
or  prohibit  the  sale  of  items  to  any  re- 
tailer who  has  violated  any  rationing  or- 
der, and  may  also  regulate  or  prohibit 
sale  of  products  to  any  wholesaler  or 
other  supplier  of  any  retailer  if  such 
wholesaler  or  supplier  has  violated  any 
rationing  regulation  or  order. 
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Review  of  the  Week 


In  the  midst  of  reorganization  last 
week,  the  work  went  on.  Down  to  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  filtered, 
from  Congress  and  President  Roosevelt, 
newly  legislated  and  stronger  powers  over 
prices;  and  from  the  President  and  War 
Production  Board  Chairman  Nelson,  au- 
thority to  ration  goods  sold  at  retail. 
Mr.  Nelson  conferred  on  WPB's  Industry 
Operations  Division  the  jurisdiction  in 
priorities  and  allocation  over  the  mate- 
rials necessary  for  war;  and  in  the  same 
Division,  the  industrial  branches  were 
grouped  for  more  centralized  control. 

The  last  autos  roll  off 

Under  the  eye  of  one  industry  branch 
already  vitalized  the  previous  week,  the 
automobile  assembly  lines  began  rolling 
off  their  last  peacetime  machines,  to 
clear  the  way  for  arms.  Rationing  was 
put  off  until  February  26,  but  Price  Ad- 
ministrator Henderson  planned  to  release 
after  the  12th,  automobiles  bought  but 
not  delivered  before  the  freezing  order 
January  1. 

In  another  industry,  a  week  which  be- 
gan brightly  ended  partly  under  clouds. 
On  January  26,  unions  and  owners  of 
Pacific  shipyards  ratified  an  agreement 
under  which  workers  were  to  accept  an 
individual  6-day  week  and  sacrifice  dou- 
ble pay  for  Sundays  so  the  yards  could 
operate  around  the  clock.  On  the  30th 
and  31st,  welders  revived  their  old  com- 
plaint against  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  walked  out  of  six  yards. 
An  appeal  from  the  WPB  Shipyard  Sta- 
bilization Committee,  which  had  obtained 
the  6-day  agreement  and  an  earlier  one 
intended  to  stabilize  working  conditions 
on  the  West  Coast  ways,  failed  to  prevent 
the  strike. 

More  amenable  were  members  of  the 
Atlantic  Fishermen's  Union,  who  agreed 
to  continue  hauling  our  food  from  the 
perilous  deep  while  the  War  Labor  Board 
arbitrates  a  dispute  over  war  risk  insur- 
ance. The  Board  settled  6  disputes  in 
the  week. 

A  break  for  little  business 

Meanwhile,  the  Industry  Operations 
Division  gave  an  estimated  128,000  small 


manufacturers  a  break  in  the  form  of  a 
1-page  application  blank  to  cover  all 
their  priority  needs  for  3  months  at  a 
time.  Under  the  new  plan  the  little  man 
has  an  opportunity  to  preserve  his  busi- 
ness and  build  the  over-all  picture  of  our 
resources  by  reporting  equipment  of  the 
sort  needed  for  essential  production. 

Chemicals  came  in  for  special  treat- 
ment. Industry  Operations  gave  the 
war  chemical  industry  very  high  ratings 
for  repair,  maintenance,  and  operating 
supplies.  At  the  same  time  OPA  set  ceil- 
ings on  prices  of  oxalic  acid  and  carbon 
tetrachloride,  which  have  important  uses 
both  for  war  and  for  peace. 

As  preparations  went  forward  for  the 
retail  rationing  of  sugar,  which  contrib- 
utes to  industrial  war  chemistry  through 
alcohol  which  in  turn  makes  smokeless 
powder,  WPB  shifted  its  wholesale  allo- 
cations of  the  sweet  from  a  1940  base  to 
a  percentage  of  the  receiver's  1941  use. 
The  new  base  will  help  to  distribute  sugar 
to  the  spots  where  war  workers  concen- 
trated after  1940.  OPA  amended  its 
sugar  ceiling  to  straighten  out  contract 
provisions. 

Aluminum,  mercury,  tin 

The  long  battle  to  reserve  metals  for 
essential  purposes  continued.  All  alumi- 
num except  for  15  specific  uses,  which 
will  get  mostly  low-grade  material,  was 
set  aside  for  work  on  war  contracts. 
Use  of  mercury  was  drastically  curtailed, 
and  will  be  forbidden  after  March  31  for 
a  long  list  of  articles  and  processes. 
Nickel,  brass,  and  copper  will  be  saved  by 
chopping  in  half  the  metal  permitted  for 
Christmas  tree  bulbs  and  other  non- 
essential incandescent  lamps.  Enough 
brass  to  make  a  million  artillery  shell 
cases  a  year  will  be  obtained  simply  by 
substituting  japanned  metal  in  shoe 
eyelets. 

Tin  to  can  beer,  coffee,  dog  food  and 
eight  other  classes  of  products  was  cut 
in  half  for  February  as  a  starter.  One 
WPB  adviser  told  canners  that  though 
they  would  have  to  get  along  with  less 
tin  plate,  cans  would  be  supplied  for 
vegetables  on  which  the  Agriculture 
Department  had  set  goals. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  revealed  that  the  record  yield 
of  1941  was  not  perfectly  fitted  to  war 
needs  and  better  adjustment  of  crops 
would  be  sought  this  year.  Price  Ad- 
ministrator Henderson  asked  dealers  to 
hold  down  their  charges  on  the  farm 
machinery  which  will  produce  this  1942 
weapon  of  food  against  the  Axis. 

Soap  and  salad  oil 

The  3-month  inventory  restriction  on 
fats  and  oils  was  taken  off  in  favor  of  a 
processing  restriction  which  will  let  com- 
panies like  soap  and  salad  oil  manufac- 
turers fill  their  orders  for  the  present. 

The  prospective  needs  of  the  huge 
American  Army  of  the  near  future 
brought  increasing  activity  to  produce 
and  conserve  the  proper  textiles.  Mak- 
ers of  women's  and  children's  clothes 
were  asked  to  save  wool;  a  Government 
purchase  plan  was  worked  out  to  get 
mills  into  prompt  production  on  osna- 
burg  for  sand  bags,  packaging,  and  cam- 
ouflage; an  advisory  group  proposed  that 
idle  carpet  looms  and  workers  be  put  to 
making  military  cotton  duck  and  blan- 
kets; and  seed  of  a  long-staple  cotton 
used  in  balloon  cloth  was  released  from 
"freezing"  restrictions  to  permit  sale  to 
planters  or  to  Uncle  Sam. 

*  *    * 

FRONT-PAGE  CHART 

Revised  figures  issued  by  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense,  on  which  the  chart  on 
page  1  of  this  issue  is  based,  show  3,512,- 
300  volunteers  enrolled  for  civilian  de- 
fense as  of  December  31. 

One-column  mats  of  Victory's  page- 
one  charts  are  available  for  publication, 
on  request  to  Distribution  Section,  Di- 
vision of  Information,  Office  for  Emer- 
gency Management,  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  *    •  ' 

CEILINGS  ON  RADIOS 

Ceilings  over  the  prices  that  manufac- 
turers may  charge  for  noncommercial 
radio  and  television  receiving  sets,  elec- 
tric phonographs,  and  radio  tubes  and 
parts  are  established  in  two  new  sched- 
ules announced  January  31  by  OPA  Ad- 
ministrator Henderson. 
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the  Home  Front 
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Now,  we  on  the  Home  Front  can  begin 
to  see  the  way  things  are  shaping  up  in 
our  sector.  The  past  few  days  have  rolled 
away  a  lot  of  fog. 

Now  we  know  we  are  in  for  an  increas- 
ingly drastic  rationing  program,  in  which 
sugar  Is  just  a  starter.  We  can  look  for- 
ward to  a  time  when  a  new  radio  may  be 
as  hard  to  come  by  as  a  new  tire.  We 
know  that  shortages  are  going  to  affect 
the  styling  of  our  clothes  as  well  as  our 
diets. 

We  know,  too,  that  passage  of  the  Price 
Control  Act  will  operate,  along  with  ra- 
tioning, to  preserve  a  fair  range  of  prices. 
But  we  also  know  that  farm  price  provi- 
sions of  the  act  may  lead  to  an  increase 
in  the  cost  of  foodstuffs. 

Of  interest  to  women 

Most  of  the  trends  developed  last  week 
are  of  particular  interest  to  women.  They 
foreshadow  change  in  the  familiar  con- 
tents of  kitchen  shelves  and  icebox,  and 
in  the  contents  of  closets  and  bureau 
drawers,  as  well  as  in  the  living  room. 

We're  going  to  see  a  great  deal  less  of 
the  tin  can,  the  tin  can  is  going  to  go 
through  this  war  primarily  as  a  container 
for  vegetables  and  meat  products.  Al- 
ready WPB  has  cut  in  half  the  amount 
of  tin  which  may  be  used  in  cans  for 
baking  powder,  beer,  biscuits,  candy,  ce- 
reals, flour,  chocolate  and  cocoa,  coffee, 
dogfood.  spices,  condiments  (as  well  as — 
to  get  out  of  the  kitchen  for  a  moment — 
petroleum  products  and  tobacco) . 

There's  been  a  lot  of  beer  poured 
into  tins.  In  1941  beer  cans  consumed 
1,600  tons  of  scarce  tin — more  than  was 
used  to  can  any  vegetable  except  toma- 
toes. Even  canned  dog  food  ate  up  820 
tons.  Pido  is  going  to  see  some  changes 
made,  and  so  is  the  pet  bird.  No  more 
hemp  seed  for  bird  food,  it's  needed  to 
grow  more  hemp  to  make  more  rope  for 
the  Navy. 

Both  the  tin  can  and  its  contents  have 
definitely  been  drafted.  WPB  plans  an 
order  withholding  a  percentage  of  the 
1S42  pack  of  fruits  and  vegetables  as  a 
reserve  for  the  armed  forces  and  Lend- 
Lease. 

Sugar  and  spice  .  .  . 

Initial  sales  of  sugar  under  the  ra- 
tioning system  now  being  worked  out 
may  be  limited  to  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  per  person  per  week.  At  any 
rate  there'll  be  enough  sugar  throughout 
1942  to  supply  basic  dietary  needs. 


There'll  probably  be  adequate  supplies 
of  most  of  the  commoner  spices,  too. 
We've  more  than  2  years'  supply  of 
pepper  in  the  warehouses,  our  own  mus- 
tard crop  will  more  than  meet  1942 
needs,  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies  can 
give  us  some  vanilla.  Cinnamon,  how- 
ever, may  be  hard  to  get  when  present 
stocks  are  exhausted.  True  cinnamon 
comes  from  India,  the  cassia  with  which 
it  is  adulterated  from  China. 

Foundations  are  safe 

WPB  found  it  possible  to  relax  its  re- 
strictions on  fats  and  oils,  a  break  for 
makers  and  users  of  salad  oils  (other 
products  affected:  soaps,  paint,  shorten- 
ing, and  lard). 

Women's  styles  will  probably  be  al- 
tered by  the  need  to  conserve  textiles; 
chances  are  we're  in  for  a  period  of  slim 
silhouettes  and  short  skirts.  But  it 
locks  as  though  the  foundations  were 
safe,  anyway. 

WPB's  rubber  branch  is  going  to  make 
a  limited  amount  of  crude  rubber  avail- 
able for  manufacture  of  foundation  gar- 
ments— girdles  and  corsets.  Manufac- 
turers, in  turn,  will  conserve  rubber 
by  changes  in  design  and  partial  sub- 
stitutions. 

As  for  coats  and  dresses,  representa- 
tives of  the  women's  coat  and  suit  indus- 
try have  assured  WPB  that  "women  will 
be  well  clothed,  well  styled  and  warmly 
clad  whatever  amount  of  wool  the  Gov- 
ernment gives  us." 

Color  schemes  not  overlooked 

The  plan  is  to  blend  used  and  reworked 
wool,  together  with  cotton  and  rayon, 
with  virgin  wool.  WPB  will  make  every 
effort  to  provide  the  industry  with  suffi- 
cient dyes  for  attractive  color  variations. 

The  coat  and  dress  industry  must  take 
into  account  not  only  shortages  but  the 
fact  that  many  of  its  workers  soon  will  be 
diverted  to  production  of  war  materials. 

And  so  it  is  doubly  important  to  take 
good  care  of  the  clothes  you  have  or  the 
clothes  you  may  buy. 

Women  and  the  work  of  war:  (1)  WPB 
doesn't  want  "a  broad  wave  of  knitting 
that  will  consume  millions  of  pounds  of 
wool  needed  for  more  essential  purposes"; 
it  does  want  women  to  knit  sweaters 
when  commanding  officers  have  asked  for 
such  supplies.  To  be  sure,  ask  the  Red 
Cross.  (2)  WPB  Labor  Director  Sidney 
Hillman  says  more  than  a  million  women 
will  be  needed  to  work  in  war  industry, 


adds  that  women  "can  do  almost  any- 
thing in  wartime  production."  (3) 
America's  more  than  3,000  women  pilots 
were  called  "indispensable"  to  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol  by  Maj.  Gen.  John  F.  Curry, 
its  national  commander. 

The  OCD  announced  regulations  and 
instructions  for  protection  of  patrons  and 
employees  of  department  stores  and  other 
large  retail  establishments  during  black- 
outs or  air  raids. 

Shelters  vs.  guns 

Bearing  on  the  problem  of  the  civilian 
and  the  air  raid  was  WPB's  announce- 
ment, following  conferences  with  OCD 
officials,  that  priorities  won't  be  granted 
for  construction  of  air  raid  shelters.  The 
reason:  Steel  in  guns  and  tanks  and  ships 
gives  better  protection  than  steel  in  shel- 
ters. 

WPB  moved  to  reduce  use  of  critical 
metals  for  "nonessential"  incandescent 
lamps  by  50  percent.  No  material  ob- 
tained with  the  aid  of  a  preference 
rating  may  be  used  to  make  decorative 
Christmas  tree,  advertising,  or  display 
lamps.  That  will  save  a  great  deal  of 
nickel,  brass,  and  copper. 

Fishermen  brave  perils 

The  Price  Administrator's  Office  acted 
to  prevent  "a  heavy  burden  upon  a  dis- 
abled group  of  citizens"  when  it  asked 
makers  of  electric  aids  to  hearing  not  to 
increase  prices.  .  .  .  Members  of  the  At- 
lantic Fishermen's  Union  (AFL)  agreed 
to  go  on  fishing  off  war-dangerous  New- 
foundland Banks  while  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  arbitrates  a  dispute  over 
war  risk  insurance.  .  .  . 

OPA  has  begun  a  checkup  of  dealers 
in  new  tires  and  tubes,  to  find  out  the 
extent  to  which  rationing  regulations 
have  been  violated  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

•    *    • 
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INDUSTRIAL  OPERATIONS . . . 

Nelson  delegates  priority  and  requisition 
powers  to  Industry  Operations  Director; 
Matthiessen  given  status  of  bureau  chief 


Authority  to  operate  the  priorities 
system  and  to  administer  regulations 
under  requisitioning  acts  was  officially 
vested  in  James  S.  Knowlson,  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Industry  Operations, 
by  Regulations  Nos.  1  and  2  of  the  War 
Production  Board  issued  January  27  by 
Donald  M.  Nelson,  WPB  chairman. 

These  regulations  delegate  to  the  Di- 
rector of  Industry  Operations  the  pow- 
ers conferred  upon  the  chairman  of  the 
War  Production  Board  by  Executive  Or- 
der No.  9040.  The  Executive  order 
abolished  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement and  transferred  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  War  Production  Board  the 
powers  and  functions  previously  exer- 
cised by  OPM  and  by  the  Supply  Pri- 
orities and  Allocations  Board. 

Definition  of  authority 

The  authority  delegated  to  the  Di- 
rector of  Industry  Operations  includes 
power  to  issue  priority  orders  and  regu- 
lations; to  compel  the  acceptance  of  war 
orders  by  producers  and  manufacturers; 
to  requisition  the  property  of  any  per- 
son or  firm  which  is  needed  for  the  war 
effort,  in  accordance  with  Federal 
statutes;  and  to  approve  requisitions  of 
other  Federal  agencies.  The  power  to 
ration  products  at  the  retail  level  is, 
however,  reserved  to  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  by  Directive  No.  1  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board 
which  was  also  issued  January  27. 

Duties  may  be  delegated 

The  powers  conferred  upon  the  Direc- 
tor of  Industry  Operations  may  be 
further  delegated  by  him  to  any  officials 
he  may  designate  in  the  Division  of  In- 
dustry Operations  or  to  other  designated 
Government  officials  including  contract- 
ing and  procurement  officers  of  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments. 

The  regulations  under  requisitioning 
acts  which  were  approved  by  the  Supply 
Priorities  and  Allocations  Board  on  De- 
cember 8,  1941,  are  confirmed  and  con- 
tinued in  effect  with  amendments 
changing  "Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment" to  "Chairman  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board"  and  "General  Counsel 
of  the  Supply  Priorities  and  Allocations 


Board"  to  "General  Counsel  of  the  War 
Production  Board." 

In  making  public  the  new  regulations, 
Mr.  Knowlson  announced  that  the  of- 
ficial title  of  C.  H.  Matthiessen,  Jr.,  who 
was  appointed  January  24  to  take 
charge  of  the  priorities  system,  will  be 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Priorities  in  the 
Division  of  Industry  Operations. 

•    *    * 

OPM  RATINGS  CONTINUED 
IN  FORCE  BY  WPB 

All  preference  rating  certificates  is- 
sued by  the  Division  of  Priorities  of  the 
Office  of  Production  Management  were 
formally  validated  January  26  by  J.  S. 
Knowlson,  Director  of  Industry  Opera- 
tions for  the  War  Production  Board. 


Details  of  vacant  industrial 
buildings  to  be  assembled 
by  new  unit  of  Site  Board 

The  formation  of  an  industrial  build- 
ing utilization  section  of  the  Plant  Site 
Board  was  announced  January  24  by 
Douglas  C.  MacKeachie,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Purchases.  Frederick  A. 
Kimmich,  industrial  engineer  from  De- 
troit, has  been  placed  in  charge. 

The  functions  of  the  industrial  build- 
ing utilization  section  will  be  to  collect 
all  information  on  available  vacant  in- 
dustrial buildings  and  make  this  infor- 
mation available  to  the  Procurement  Di- 
visions of  the  Army  and  Navy,  so  that 
they  may  cooperate  with  the  Plant  Site 
Board  in  placing  contracts  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  war  materials  in  such  a  way 
that  these  buildings  will  be  utilized. 

Mr.  Kimmich  asked  that  owners  of 
usable  vacant  factory  buildings  mail  to 
the  Plant  Site  Board,  Social  Security 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  informa- 
tion as  to  land  area,  floor  area  and  par- 
ticulars regarding  their  plants. 


/ 


Industry  branches  grouped  under  3  chiefs; 
auto,  rubber  to  report  directly  to  Bureau 


Philip  D.  Reed,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Industry  Branches  of  the  Division  of 
Industry  Operations,  announced  Janu- 
ary 29  that  12  of  the  14  branches  under 
his  direction  had  been  broken  down  into 
three  groups,  each  of  which  will  be  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  an  assistant 
chief.  Because  of  its  decentralization, 
with  an  office  in  Detroit,  the  automotive 
branch  will  continue  to  report  directly  to 
Mr.  Reed.  The  rubber  branch  will  also 
report  directly.    . 

The  plan  was  formulated  as  a  measure 
to  facilitate  administration  and  to  pre- 
vent the  development  of  bottlenecks  in 
the  flow  of  work  under  the  new  organi- 
zation. It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  three 
supervisors  to  keep  themselves  abreast 
of  the  problems  confronting  the 
branches  in  their  charge,  and  to  make 
reports  and  recommendations  to  Mr. 
Reed. 

R.  R.  Guthrie,  chief  of  the  Textiles 
Branch  under  OPM  and  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  will  continue  in  that  ca- 
pacity,   and    also    will    supervise    the 


operations  of  the  food,  and  electricial 
supplies  and  consumers'  durable  goods 
branches. 

W.  C.  Shorter,  who  joined  the  National 
Defense  Advisory  Committee  in  Decem- 
ber 1940,  as  assistant  director  of  pur- 
chases, will  continue  as  chief  of  the  con- 
tainers branch,  and  will  coordinate  the 
following  branches:  lumber  and  building 
materials,  plumbing  and  heating,  health 
supplies,  and  safety  and  technical 
equipment. 

John  R.  Kimberly,  formerly  president 
of  the  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation, 
Neenah,  Wis.,  who  came  to  the  OPM  in 
November  as  consultant  in  the  industrial 
and  office  machinery  branch,  will  super- 
vise the  industrial  and  office  machinery, 
pulp  and  paper,  printing  and  publishing, 
transportation  and  farm  equipment,  and 
communications  branches. 

Appointments  to  Bureau 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Reed  announced 
the  appointment  of  Armory  Houghton  as 
deputy  chief  of  the  Bureau,  and  Arthur 
Newhall  as  chief  of  the  rubber  branch. 


February  3,  1942 
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Work  of  small  manufacturers  sped  by 
simplified  quarterly  requirements  plan; 
special  aid  possible  in  conversion  cases 


A  simplified  Production  Requirements 
Plan  for  manufacturers  whose  annual 
volume  of  business  is  less  than  $100,000 
was  announced  January  27  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Industry  Operations,  WPB. 

The  new  plan,  to  be  known  as  the 
Modified  Production  Requirements  Plan, 
is  designed  to  enable  the  small  manu- 
facturer engaged  in  war  or  essential 
civilian  production  more  quickly  and 
easily  to  obtain  priority  assistance  to 
meet  his  needs  for  scarce  materials  over 
a  calendar  quarter. 

Can  file  for  present  period 

Applications  will  be  received  imme- 
diately under  the  Modified  Production 
Requirements  Plan  for  the  full  3-month 
period  ending  March  31.  When  assist- 
ance is  granted,  the  quantities  certified 
will  be  adjusted  to  those  proper  for  the 
remainder  of  the  quarter.  At  the  same 
time,  if  desired,  manufacturers  may  ap- 
ply for  their  needs  for  the  full  quarter 
ending  June  30.  They  may  do  this 
simply  by  filing  a  second  application  for 
that  period  along  with  the  first  one.  Or, 
they  may  file  this  second  application  at 
a  later  date.  Application  blanks  in  a  new 
form,  PD-25-X,  may  be  obtained  from 
the  small  business  section  of  the  Pro- 
duction Requirements  branch,  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  in  Washington,  or  from 
the  branch  offices  of  the  War  Production 
Board  in  principal  cities  throughout  the 
country. 

One-page  application  blank 

A  small  manufacturer  in  applying  for 
priority  assistance  under  this  plan  is 
required  to  fill  out  only  a  one-page 
blank.  The  information  requested  will 
show  the  nature  of  his  products,  volume 
of  business,  materials  used,  number  of 
workers,  etc.,  as  indicated  by  his  cus- 
tomary records. 

With  the  application  blank,  the  manu- 
facturer will  be  furnished  a  list  of  raw 
materials  called  Materials  List  No.  2. 
This  is  designed  to  help  him  in  describ- 
ing and  properly  reporting  the  quanti- 
ties of  the  various  materials  he  uses  and 
needs  to  procure. 

Form  PD-25-X  on  which  this  informa- 
tion is  to  be  entered  is  much  simpler 
and  shorter  than  the  Form  PD-25A 
which  is  used  by  larger  manufacturers 
under  the  original  Production  Require- 
ments Plan.    It  should  enable  small  pro- 


ducers to  obtain  priority  assistance  with 
the  least  amount  of  paper-work. 

Also  may  report  available  machinery 

If  a  manufacturer  is  unable  to  supply 
all  of  the  information  indicated  by  the 
application  form,  he  may  nevertheless 


AA  EXTENDIBLE  WITHOUT 
ASKING,  UNDER  P.  R.  PLAN 

Producers  operating  under  the  Produc- 
tion Requirements  Plan  are  permitted  to 
extend  AA  ratings  without  special  per- 
mission from  the  Bureau  of  Priorities  by 
an  amendment  to  Preference  Rating 
Order  P-90  issued  January  30  by  the 
Division  of  Industry  Operations. 

Producers  operating  under  the  Produc- 
tion Requirements  Plan  have  been  for- 
bidden to  make  use  of  any  preference 
ratings  except  those  assigned  on  PD-25A 
application  forms.  The  January  30 
amendment  makes  an  exception  to  this 
rule  in  the  case  of  AA  ratings,  to  avoid 
delay  in  the  handling  of  rush  military 
contracts. 


submit  his  application  with  such  informa- 
tion as  he  can  furnish  and  the  applica- 
tion will  be  given  full  consideration. 

An  added  and  important  feature  of 
the  plan  is  the  opportunity  it  gives  an 
applicant  to  report  the  power-driven 
equipment  and  machinery  in  his  plant. 
A  copy  of  the  application  containing 
this  information  will  be  given  to  the  Divi- 
sion of  Industry  Operations,  which  will 
thus  be  in  position  to  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  possible  to  employ  the  equip- 
ment for  war  production. 

Special  consideration  for  small  business 

According  to  the  1939  census,  there 
were  about  128,000  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States  whose  annual  volume 
was  under  $100,000.  A  substantial  pro- 
portion of  these  manufacturers  is  known 
to  be  engaged  in  production  exclusively 
for  civilian  use.  The  Division  of  Indus- 
try Operations  recognizes  the  need  for 
stabilizing  employment  within  these 
firms  as  far  as  it  may  be  possible  to  do 
so.  Consequently,  in  weighing  applica- 
tions under  the  Modified  Production  Re- 
quirements Plan,  consideration  will  be 


given  to  the  following  points:  (a)  the 
importance  of  the  product  to  the  war 
program  or  the  national  welfare;  (b)  the 
fact  that  the  release  of  a  small  quantity 
of  scarce  materials  may  help  maintain 
a  relatively  large  volume  of  employment 
or  may  free  a  large  amount  of  available 
materials  otherwise  tied  up;  (c)  the  dis- 
advantageous purchasing  position  of 
some  small  producers;  (d)  location  of 
plants  in  areas  certified  by  the  WPB  as 
a  distressed  area. 

It  is  not  intended  to  maintain  non- 
essential industries  when  no  effort  is 
being  made  to  tie  production  into  the 
war  program.  The  Division  of  Industry 
Operations  may,  however,  be  able  to  give 
priority  assistance  to  small  manufac- 
turers under  this  plan  to  help  them  keep 
their  organizations  together  while  chang- 
ing to  war  or  other  essential  work. 

Procedure  for  application 

Each  applicant  under  the  plan  must 
fill  out  five  copies  of  Form  PD-25-X. 
He  will  retain  one  copy  and  send  the 
other  four  to  the  small  business  section. 
Production  Requirements  Branch,  War 
Production  Board,  Washington,  D.  C.  If 
the  priority  assistance  is  granted,  a  cer- 
tified copy  will  be  returned  to  him, 
specifying  the  kinds  and  quantities  of 
materials  for  the  purchase  of  which  he 
may  use  the  priority  rating  or  ratings 
assigned  to  him.  Applications  for  ad- 
ditional priority  assistance  may  be  filed 
during  any  quarter  if  the  pattern  or  or- 
ders filled  by  a  manufacturer  or  his 
volume  of  business  changes  substantially 
during  the  quarter. 

Used  by  endorsement  on  orders 

When  priority  ratings  are  assigned  on 
Form  PD-25-X,  they  may  be  used  to 
obtain  the  authorized  quantities  of  ma- 
terials simply  by  writing  a  prescribed 
endorsement  on  purchase  orders  signed 
by  a  designated  official  of  the  applicant 
company.  The  rating  may  be  extended 
by  suppliers  and  subsuppliers  of  the 
original  applicant  to  obtain  delivery  of 
materials  which  are  to  be  physically  in- 
corporated in  the  applicant's  products. 
However,  manufacturers  who  operate 
under  this  plan  may  not  use  any  pref- 
erence ratings  other  than  those  author- 
ized on  Form  PD-25-X,  without  specific 
permission  from  the  Director  of  Prior- 
ities, except  when  they  use  the  A-10  rat- 
ing assigned  by  Preference  Rating  Order 
P-100  to  obtain  repair,  maintenance,  and 
operating  supplies. 

The  manufacturers  who  operate  un- 
der the  Modified  Production  Require- 
ments Plan  are  subject  to  the  general 
provisions  of  Priorities  Regulations  No.  1. 
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Tin  to  can  beer,  coffee,  nine  other  classes 
of  products,  cut  in  half  for  February 


As  a  preliminary  step  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  tin  used  in  tin  cans,  the  War 
Production  Board  on  January  28  tele- 
graphed can  manufacturers  to  curtail 
drastically  at  once  their  manufacture, 
sale,  or  delivery  of  tin  cans  for  the 
following  products:  baking  powder,  beer, 
biscuits,  candy  and  confectionery,  ce- 
reals and  flour,  chocolate  and  cocoa, 
coffee,  dog  food,  petroleum  products, 
spices  and  condiments,  and  tobacco. 

The  order  prohibits  the  manufacture, 
sale,  or  delivery  during  February  of  this 
year  of  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
total  quantity  of  tinplate  and  terneplate 
cans  used  for  these  same  products  dur- 
ing February  of  1940. 

To  forestall  excessive  manufacture, 
sale,  or  delivery  of  cans  for  these  prod- 
ucts during  the  remainder  of  this  month, 
the  telegraphic  order  further  restricted 
the  output  of  cans  for  these  same  prod- 


ucts to  12'/2  percent  of  the  quantity  per- 
mitted them  under  the  order  for 
February. 

General  order  being  prepared 

"This  is  only  a  first  step,"  said  Walter 
Shorter,  chief  of  the  containers  branch. 
"A  general  order  regulating  the  manu- 
facture of  all  tin  cans  is  now  being  pre- 
pared and  should  be  out  shortly.  This 
preliminary  step  is  being  taken  to  reduce 
at  once  the  use  of  tin  cans  for  products 
that  can  be  packed  in  other  containers." 

Beer,  coffee,  and  dog  food  are  at  pres- 
ent large  users  of  tin  cans.  In  1941 
beer  cans  alone  used  1,600  tons  of  tin, 
which  was  more  than  was  used  by  any  of 
three  of  the  four  major  vegetables — 
beans,  corn,  and  peas.  Only  tomatoes 
used  more.  Another  900  tons  of  tin 
went  into  coffee  cans,  820  tons  into  cans 
for  dog  food,  275  tons  for  oil  cans,  and 
200  tons  for  tobacco. 


All  aluminum,  except  15  specific  uses, 
reserved  for  work  on  war  contracts 


The  Nation's  entire  supply  of  alumi- 
num was  marshaled  for  war  January  27 
by  Production  Chief  Donald  M.  Nelson 
with  the  issuance  of  Conservation  Order 
M-l-e. 

The  order,  effective  immediately,  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  aluminum  in  any  manu- 
facture except  on  war  contracts  and  the 
items  specifically  set  out  in  the  order. 
The  only  exception  is  that  aluminum 
authorized  by  the  Director  of  Priorities 
after  October  31.  1941,  and  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  order  may  be  used 
for  the  specific  purpose  set  forth. 

Only  15  uses  of  aluminum  are  per- 
mitted, most  of  them  restricted  to  low 
grade  aluminum  which  has  not  been 
debased. 

Anhydrous  aluminum  chloride  may  be 
produced  only  for  the  manufacture  of 
dyes  for  war  textiles,  high  octane  gas- 
oline, tear  gas,  nylon,  or  pharmaceuticals. 

The  steel  industry  may  use  aluminum 
as  a  deoxidizer  or  alloying  agent,  under 
specific  restrictions.  Restrictions  also 
are  placed  upon  its  use  in  all  other  alloy 
operations. 

Commercial  aircraft  makers  cannot 
use  aluminum  except  on  ratings  of  A-10 
or  higher. 

Containers  for  intravenous  solutions 


and  blood,  welding  rods  and  X-ray  tube 
housings  may  be  produced. 

Other  special  items 

Other  permitted  uses  are: 

Condensers  for  radio  sets,  provided 
they  replace  defective  ones  in  existing 
sets  and  do  not  go  into  new  sets. 

Match  plates,  patterns,  and  snap 
flasks,  provided  they  are  used  on  orders 
with  ratings  of  A-l  or  higher. 

Orthopedic  equipment,  where  light 
weight  is  vital. 

Pistons  for  engines  of  trucks  one  and 
a  half  tons  or  over,  heavy  duty  tractors, 
Diesel  engines,  and  engines  for  portable 
fire-fighting  equipment.  Replacement  of 
worn  out  or  defective  aluminum  parts, 
provided  that  the  old  parts  are  returned 
by  the  consumer. 

In  all  instances,  the  consumer  must 
certify  to  the  manufacturer  in  writing 
that  the  terms  of  the  order  are  being 
carried  out. 

The  order  becomes  effective  imme- 
diately and  continues  in  effect  until 
revoked. 

Aluminum  has  been  under  strict  prior- 
ity control  since  early  last  year,  but  its 
use  was  not  previously  restricted  to  such 
a  narrow  list  of  products. 


Use  of  mercury  curtailed; 
forbidden  after  March  31 
for  some  articles,  processes 

The  Nation's  mercury  usage  has  been 
curtailed  by  Conservation  Order  M-78, 
announced  January  26,  which  will  con- 
serve the  supply  of  mercury  for  war 
purposes.  The  order  was  effective 
immediately. 

The  order  provides  that  after  January 
15  no  person  shall  use  mercury  in  the 
manufacture  of  any  item  or  process  on 
List  "A"  of  the  order  in  excess  of  50  per- 
cent of  his  requirements  during  a  given 
base  period  and  that  after  March  31  he 
will  entirely  stop  using  mercury  for  such 
purposes.  The  provisions  and  defini- 
tions of  Priorities  Regulation  No.  1  as 
amended  are  made  a  part  of  the  order. 

Golf  greens  may  be  browner 

Golf  greens  may  be  browner  by  next 
year  if  substitutes  for  mercuric  turf  fun- 
gicide are  not  used.  Other  familiar  arti- 
cles and  processes  in  the  national  econ- 
omy that  will  be  affected  by  the 
conservation  order  are  dental  plates 
using  a  mercury  compound  for  color, 
specially  processed  felt  used  to  make  hats, 
lumber-treating  chemicals  and  preserva- 
tives using  mercury,  some  worm  and 
marine  growth  killing  paints  used  on  the 
bottoms  of  private  ships  and  yachts, 
and  household  thermometers. 

List  "B"  of  Conservation  Order  M-78 
contains  articles  whose  manufacture  may 
be  continued  at  100  percent,  and  in  one 
case  at  125  percent,  of  the  rate  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1940  or  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1941,  at  the  option  of  the  manu- 
facturer. These  items  include  fluores- 
cent lamps,  health  supplies,  industrial 
and  scientific  thermometers,  and  mer- 
curic fulminate  for  ammunition  and 
blasting  caps. 

The  order  provides  further  that  per- 
sons working  on  priority  ratings  lower 
than  A-l-J  will  be  limited  to  80  percent 
of  their  consumption  during  the  first 
quarter  of  either  1940  or  1941,  providing 
they  are  not  working  on  Government 
contracts  or  articles  required  to  comply 
with  underwriters  or  safety  regulations. 

*    •    • 

Herz  heads  furniture  section 

Appointment  of  Gene  Herz,  of  New 
York,  as  chief  of  the  furniture  section 
of  the  electrical  appliances  and  consum- 
ers durable  goods  branch,  was  announced 
January  28  by  Jessie  L.  Maury,  branch 
chief. 
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Christmas  tree  lights,  other 
nonessential  lamps  to  get 
less  of  critical  metals 

Seeking  to  save  large  quantities  of 
nickel,  brass,  and  copper,  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  January  28  ordered  sharp 
curtailment  In  the  use  of  these  critical 
materials  for  manufacture  of  nonessen- 
tial Incandescent  lamps. 

During  February,  March,  and  April, 
consumption  of  nickel,  brass,  copper,  or 
any  other  metal  for  lamps  designed  pri- 
marily for  use  on  Christmas  trees  or  for 
advertising,  decorative,  or  display  pur- 
poses, must  be  reduced  by  50  percent 
each  month  below  consumption  during 
1940. 

Effective  February  1,  no  manufacturer 
may  use  any  materials  obtained  before 
or  after  that  date  with  the  assistance 
cf  any  preference  rating  to  produce 
Christmas  tree,  advertising,  decorative, 
or  display  lamps. 

In  addition,  Limitation  Order  L-28 
Imposes  general  restrictions  on  the  lamp 
industry.  During  February,  March,  and 
April,  use  of  nickel  In  the  production 
of  lamps  must  be  reduced  by  25  percent 
below  1940  consumption,  the  use  of 
brass  must  be  cut  by  20  percent,  and 
use  of  copper  by  20  percent. 

These  reductions,  it  is  expected,  prob- 
ably will  be  absorbed  In  elimination  of 
nonessential  lamps. 

The  curtailment  program  is  designed 
to  save  at  least  221,000  pounds  of  nickel, 
2,874,000  pounds  of  brass,  and  295,000 
pounds  of  copper  this  year. 

•    *    • 

Taking  brass  out  o!  shoe  eyelets 
to  save  enough  for  million 
shell  cases  a  year 

Enough  brass  to  make  a  million  ar- 
tillery shell  cases  a  year  will  be  saved 
by  using  substitutes  for  brass  in  shoe 
eyelets,  provided  for  in  Supplement  No. 
1  to  Copper  Conservation  Order  M-9-c. 

Manufacturers  have  agreed  they  can 
use  japanned  metal  instead  of  brass  with 
no  loss  in  wear,  it  was  explained. 

The  order,  effective  January  27,  pro- 
vides that  between  January  1  and 
March  31  no  shoe  manufacturers  may 
make  a  greater  number  of  eyelets  than 
will  be  necessary  to  fill  orders  for  de- 
liveries before  April  1.  Use  of  copper 
during  the  period  is  also  limited. 

After  March  31,  no  copper  may  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  shoe  findings. 


War  chemical  industry  given  high  ratings 
for  repair,  maintenance,  operation 


Running  at  full  capacity  in  the  pro- 
duction of  vital  military  and  civilian 
needs,  the  war  chemical  industry  is  to 
receive  the  assistance  of  high  priority 
ratings  in  securing  necessary  repair 
maintenance  and  operating  supplies. 

Preference  rating  order  P-89,  issued 
January  26,  assigns  an  A-l-a  rating  to 
deliveries  of  materials  to  repair  actual 
breakdowns;  A-l-c  to  materials  re- 
quired to  avert  immediately  threatened 
stoppages,  and  A-3  to  the  procurement 
of  materials  for  other  repairs,  mainte- 
nance and  operation. 

Must  furnish  information 

Before  applying  any  of  the  ratings  as- 
signed by  the  order,  a  manufacturer 
must  file  with  the  chemicals  branch  a 
statement  setting  forth  certain  required 
information,  and  must  be  assigned  a 
serial  number  under  the  order.  Serial 
numbers  will  be  assigned  only  to  com- 
panies whose  products  are  being  used  for 
war  or  essential  civilian  purposes. 

The  information  to  be  demanded  by 
the  chemicals  branch  will  include,  among 
other  things,  statements  of  the  amounts 
of  material  used  for  repair,  maintenance 
and  operation  during  the  first  6 
months  of  1941,  inventories  of  such  ma- 
terial on  hand  on  December  31, 1940,  and 
on  June  30,  1941.  Also  required  in  ad- 
vance is  an  acceptance  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  order. 

Neither  the  A-l-a  nor  the  A-l-c  rat- 
ing may  be  used  to  replace  material 
withdrawn  from  inventories,  and  the 
A-3  rating  cannot  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose if,  at  current  rates  of  consumption, 
further  deliveries  would  increase  inven- 
tories above  the  stipulated  minimum. 
Prior  authority,  which  may  be  obtained 
telegraphically,  is  required  before  appli- 
cation of  the  break-down  ratings. 

Supplier  can't  use  A-l  ratings 

A  supplier  may  not  make  use  of  the 
two  high  ratings,  and  is  limited  in  his 
application  of  the  A-3,  as  follows:  He 
may  make  use  of  it  to  expedite  acquisi- 
tion of  materials  which  will  be  delivered 
by  him,  or  another  supplier,  to  a  pro- 
ducer whose  purchase  order  carries  one 
of  the  authorized  ratings: 

To  restore  his  Inventory,  only,  If  after  fill- 
ing a  rated  order,  his  Inventory  Is  reduced 
Below  a  practicable  working  minimum,  and 
then  only  to  the  extent  required  to  restore 
It  to  such  a  minimum; 

If  tie  supplies  material  which  he  has  In 
whole  or  in  part  manufactured,  he  may  not 


apply  the  rating  to  restore  his  Inventory  to 
the  permitted  minimum  unless  he  does  so 
before  completing  the  rated  delivery  which 
depletes  It; 

A  supplier  who  provides  material  to  fill 
rated  orders,  which  he  has  not  in  whole  or 
In  part  manufactured,  may  defer  use  of  the 
rating  to  restore  his  inventory  until  he  can 
place  a  purchase  for  the  minimum  quantity 
procurable  on  his  customary  terms,  provided 
he  does  not  defer  application  more  than 
three  months  after  he  first  became  eligible 
to  apply  it. 

A  producer  or  supplier,  in  order  to  apply 
an  assigned  preference  rating,  must  supply 
one  copy  of  the  order,  with  the  acceptance 
form  unsigned,  to  each  of  his  suppliers  with 
whom  he  places  a  rated  order,  and  endorse 
on  each  purchase  order  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"Preference    Rating    A- is    applied 

hereto  under  Preference  Rating  Order  P-89, 

Serial  No.   (s) with  the 

terms  of  which  Order  the  undersigned  Is 
familiar." 

In  addition,  a  supplier,  but  not  a  producer, 
before  applying  the  preference  rating,  must 
execute  the  acceptance  form  and  file  a  copy 
with  the  chemicals  branch. 


*  *     • 

Chlorine  for  purifying  water 
to  be  provided  throughout  U.  S. 

Necessary  amounts  of  chlorine  for  wa- 
ter purification  will  be  provided  through- 
out the  Nation  despite  the  general  chlo- 
rine shortage,  the  chemicals  and  allied 
products  branch  of  the  War  Production 
Board  announced  January  27. 

While  chlorine  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  used  chemicals  in  war  manufac- 
ture, chlorine  In  all  forms  for  potable 
water  and  sewage  treatment  is  given  a 
high  preference  over  other  civilian  and 
some  war  uses.  This  preference  will  per- 
mit water  and  sewage  plants  to  obtain 
necessary  supplies  of  chlorine  and  so- 
dium hypochlorite. 

*  *    * 

MILITARY  PRIORITIES  PUT 
ON  AIR  LINE  SPACE 

Seats  and  cargo  space  on  scheduled 
commercial  air  lines  will  be  subject  to 
priorities  in  the  future,  under  a  schedule 
established  by  Brig.  Gen.  Donald  R.  Con- 
nolly, Military  Director  of  Civil  Aviation, 
the  War  Department  announced  Janu- 
ary 19.  Reservations  for  seats  or  cargo 
space  will  be  made  as  in  the  past.  But 
assignment  of  seats  and  space  will  be 
made  only  after  those  that  may  be  re- 
quired for  official  us  2  have  been  filled. 


•    VICTORY    • 
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Cargo  of  interned  Nazi  ship  yields 

4,000  tons  of  rubber,  much  other  material 


The  cargo  of  the  German  motorship 
Willmoto,  interned  at  San  Juan,  P.  R., 
before  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
into  the  war,  was  among  the  materials 
seized  during  the  past  few  weeks  by  order 
of  the  inventory  and  requisitioning  sec- 
tion of  the  War  Production  Board. 

The  Axis  ship  yielded  4,000  tons  of 
crude  rubber,  100  tons  of  truck  tires,  360 
tons  of  brass,  50  tons  of  copper,  and  siz- 
able quantities  of  raw  wool,  hides,  grains 
and  peanuts. 

Other  seizures 

Another  seizure  authorized  by  the  6- 
weeks-old  section  was  that  of  the  ma- 
chinery, equipment  and  supplies  of  a 
TNT  plant,  which  had  been  shut  down 
because  of  lack  of  fuel,  the  result  of 
financial  difficulties.  This  plant  is  now 
restored  to  operation,  and  is  turning  out 
the  high  explosive  for  the  Army  and 
Navy. 

Fifty  miles  of  35-pound  railroad  track, 
and  fastenings,  totaling  3,600  tons  of 
metal,  were  taken  over  from  a  railroad 


company  which  was  unable  to  make  use 
of  the  material. 

These  actions  followed  up  the  requisi- 
tioning, announced  on  December  19,  of 
more  than  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
steel,  copper,  tin  and  teakwood. 

Owners  to  be  compensated 

Other  recent  seizures  resulted  in  ac- 
quisition by  the  Army  and  Navy  of  ap- 
proximately 1,600  tons  of  copper,  80  tons 
of  steel,  10  tons  of  tin  In  pigs,  10,000 
cases  of  tin  plate,  200  bales  of  manila 
hemp  and  a  $35,000  piece  of  machinery, 
which  will  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  naval  equipment.  With  the  exception 
of  the  machinery,  all  of  this  material 
was  being  held  in  warehouses  and  term- 
inals against  orders  placed  by  firms  in 
European  countries,  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  The  machinery  was  destined 
for  use  by  a  Canadian  bridge  building 
firm. 

Regulations  governing  the  use  of  the 
requisitioning  authority  provide  that 
owners  of  seized  materials  shall  be  paid 
just  and  reasonable  compensation. 


Priorities  Bureau  warns  against    Domestic  hempseed 
inaccurate  application  forms        reserved  for  planting 


A  warning  was  issued  January  30  by 
the  Bureau  of  Priorities  against  use  of 
PD-1A  application  blanks  which  had 
been  reproduced  privately  up  to  that 
time. 

The  official  form  was  not  issued  until 
February  2.  Copies  of  the  form  as  it 
was  originally  drafted  are  inaccurate  and 
cannot  be  accepted  as  valid  applications 
by  the  Bureau  of  Priorities. 

The  official  form  issued  February  2 
may,  however,  be  reproduced,  provided 
the  reproduction  is  in  the  exact  form  of 
the  original. 

*    •    • 

T.  S.  Shore  becomes  chief 
of  Industry  Committees 

T.  Spencer  Shore,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  has 
been  appointed  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Industry  Advisory  Committees.  He  suc- 
ceeds Sidney  J.  Weinberg,  of  New  York, 
who  has  become  an  assistant  to  Donald 
M.  Nelson,  Chairman  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board. 


The  War  Production  Board  issued  an 
order  January  24,  effective  immediately, 
prohibiting  the  use  of  domestically  pro- 
duced hempseed  for  any  purpose  except 
for  the  growing  of  hemp  fiber  or  for  the 
growing  of  additional  hempseed. 

Persons  holding  title  to  such  hempseed 
are  prohibited  under  the  order,  M-82, 
from  selling  it  or  delivering  it  to  anyone 
except  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or 
to  persons  engaged  in  the  growing  of 
hemp  to  whom  a  preference  rating  of 
B-l  has  been  assigned.  Other  orders 
not  within  the  B-l  rating  may  be  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board. 

Bulk  came  from  Philippines 

The  reason  for  the  order  is  to  conserve 
and  increase  the  domestic  hemp  supply. 
In  the  past  the  bulk  of  this  country's 
hemp  requirements  have  come  from  the 
Philippines. 

Hempseed  is  an  ingredient  of  some 
feeds,  especially  for  birds.  Such  use  is 
now  prohibited. 


"Stop"  order  issued  on  tire 
retreading,  recapping 
machinery  sales 

Pending  adoption  of  a  method  of  dis- 
tributing tire  retreading  and  recapping 
machinery  equitably  throughout  the 
country,  the  War  Production  Board  has 
ordered  all  manufacturers  of  this  equip- 
ment to  cease  immediately  filling  any 
orders  except  those  supported  by  prefer- 
ence rating  certificates. 

The  "stop"  order,  contained  in  a  tele- 
gram to  11  manufacturers  from  J.  S. 
Knowlson,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Industry  Operations,  was  made  necessary 
because  available  retreading  and  recap- 
ping molds  have  been  distributed  in  such 
an  uneven  manner  that  many  localities 
have  been  unable  to  take  care  of  require- 
ments. 

Complaints  from  small  dealers 

Complaints  have  been  received  by  the 
industrial  and  office  machinery  branch 
from  small  tire  dealers  that  large  com- 
panies are  purchasing  all  available  molds 
and  sending  many  of  them  into  localities 
already  sufficiently  supplied. 

In  addition  to  ordering  manufacturers 
to  cease  delivering  equipment  until  fur- 
ther notice,  except  to  fill  pending  or 
future  orders  bearing  preference  rating 
certificates,  Mr.  Knowlson  instructed 
them  to  submit  to  the  industrial  and 
office  machinery  branch  by  February  2 
a  list  of  all  orders  on  their  books,  includ- 
ing customers'  names,  shipping  addresses 
and  types  of  equipment  ordered. 

Formal  order  pending 

The  manufacturers  also  were  ordered 
to  list  orders  that  are  complete  and  ready 
for  shipment,  those  that  are  partially 
complete,  and  those  on  which  work  has 
not  yet  begun. 

It  is  expected  that  a  formal  order  will 
be  issued  shortly  putting  into  effect  a 
distribution  system  designed  to  assure 
all  localities  of  adequate  equipment. 

*    •    * 

TITANIUM  DIOXIDE  POOL 

The  percentage  of  titanium  dioxide 
which  must  be  set  aside  by  producers 
for  direct  allocation  by  the  Division  of 
Industry  Operations  was  increased  from 
20  to  25  percent  by  Amendment  No.  3, 
announced  January  28,  to  General  Pref- 
erence Order  M-44. 

The  amendment  was  effective  Febru- 
ary 1. 
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Makers  of  foundation  garments 
to  receive  crude  rubber  supply 

Announcement  was  made  January  25 
that  action  would  be  taken  within  a  few 
days  to  make  a  limited  amount  of  crude 
rubber  available  for  the  manufacture  of 
foundation  garments.  The  statement 
was  issued  by  Willard  Helburn,  chief  of 
the  rubber  and  rubber  products  branch 
of  the  Division  of  Industry  Operations. 

Consumption  of  crude  rubber  to  make 
such  garments  as  girdles  and  corsets 
was  not  included  on  the  permissible  list 
under  Supplementary  Order  M-15-b, 
because  the  subject  was  still  under  dis- 
cussion. 

WPB  moves  to  halt  overbuying 

In  an  effort  to  quell  fears  of  a  short- 
age and  to  halt  overbuying,  Mr.  Hel- 
burn said  steps  would  be  taken  shortly 
to  make  available  to  manufacturers  In 
limited  quantities  the  rubber  thread 
necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
garments. 

Manufacturers  have  assured  the 
branch,  he  said,  that  substantial  savings 
in  the  use  of  crude  rubber  will  be  made 
by  changes  in  design  and  by  partial  sub- 
stitution of  other  materials. 

*  *    * 

Shortage  of  diphenylamine 
makes  allocation  necessary 

Diphenylamine,  important  chemical 
synthesizer  and  reagent,  was  placed 
under  complete  allocation  control  Feb- 
ruary 1,  according  to  the  terms  of  Gen- 
eral Preference  Order  M-75,  issued  Jan- 
uary 31  by  J.  S.  Knowlson,  Director  of 
Industry  Operations. 

The  order  provides  for  monthly  allo- 
cations and  regular  reports  upon  which 
allocations  will  be  based. 

Diphenylamine  is  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  powder  and  other  explosives,  rub- 
ber soap,  sheep  dip,  insecticides  and  dyes. 
Increased  military  demands  have  outrun 
existing  supplies  and  tightening  of  uses 
Is  necessary.  New  production  is  being 
considered  to  relieve  the  shortage. 

•  *    * 

SILK  ORDER  EXTENDED 

General  Preference  Order  M-26,  freez- 
ing silk  waste,  silk  noils,  and  garnetted  or 
reclaimed  silk  fiber  for  military  require- 
ments, has  been  extended  another  year. 
It  would  have  expired  January  31. 


Returns  from  exhaustive  metals  study, 
launched  by  WPB  among  10,000  users,  to 
govern  distribution  of  critical  materials 


The  most  detailed  statistical  study  of 
the  metals  industries  ever  undertaken  in 
this  country  was  launched  when  the  War 
Production  Board  mailed  over  the  week- 
end 10,000  questionnaires  to  as  many 
manufacturing  users  of  critical  scarce 
materials. 

Designed  to  show  for  the  first  time  in 
just  what  shapes  and  forms  raw  mate- 
rials now  flow  through  the  productive 
mechanism,  and  to  demonstrate  how 
much  of  each  is  required  for  a  minimum 
of  essential  civilian  production  which 
must  be  maintained  side-by-side  with 
the  maximum  military  output,  the  study 
will  also  reveal  those  comparatively  un- 
important uses  which  are  still  draining 
away  metals  and  fabricating  facilities 
vitally  needed  in  the  production  of 
weapons  of  war. 

Must  file  returns  by  February  20 

Uses  of  more  than  250  shapes  and 
types  of  metals  are  to  be  reported  on  by 
the  manufacturers  receiving  the  ques- 
tionnaire. The  Bureau  of  the  Census,  on 
behalf  of  the  War  Production  Board,  will 
tabulate  the  returns,  on  the  basis  of 
which  will  be  made  decisions  governing 
distribution  of  critical  and  strategic  ma- 
terials during  the  calendar  quarter  be- 
ginning April  1. 

All  returns  must  be  filed  with  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  by  February  20. 

The  form  to  be  used  in  filing  the  re- 
turns is  PD-275,  an  adaptation  of  Form 
PD-25a,  used  in  connection  with  the 
Production  Requirements  Plan.  This 
will  permit  manufacturers  who  will  wish 
to  operate  under  that  plan  to  use  the 
same  Information  to  fill  out  both  forms. 

Inventory  information  sought 

If  only  one  inventory  is  maintained, 
though  several  groups  of  products  are 
manufactured,  only  one  Form  PD-275 
need  to  be  filed.  If  more  than  one  record 
is  kept,  a  form  must  be  filled  out  for 
each. 

Inventory  information  called  for  in- 
cludes: 

Total  quantity  of  material  put  into  produc- 
tion during  last  quarter  of  1941; 

Total  Inventory  of  all  types  and  sizes  on 
hand,  December  31,  1941; 

Total  quantity  of  material  to  be  used  for 
production  during  April,  May,  and  June, 
1942,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  ma- 
terials are  to  be  purchased  or  taken  from  in- 
ventory holdings. 

Information  required  on  shipments  and 
sales  Includes  the  dollar  value  of  deliveries 


of  each  group  of  products  during  the  calendar 
quarter,  October-December,  1941;  breakdown 
by  rated  and  unrated  orders,  and  estimated 
total  shipments  to  be  made  during  the  cal- 
endar quarter,  April-June,  1942. 

Although  the  classification  into  product 
groups,  in  this  section  of  the  report,  is  left 
largely  to  the  manufacturer  reporting,  it  Is 
pointed  out  that  the  more  distinct  and 
homogeneous  the  groups  are,  the  more  useful 
will  be  the  Information  furnished.  Suggested 
criteria  for  these  breakdowns  include: 

The  physical  structure  of  the  products; 

The  nature  of  the  materials  entering  into 
them; 

Their  end  use,  i.  e.,  whether  as  farm  equip- 
ment, railroad  material,  etc.; 

Whether  or  not  products  are  manufactured 
particularly  for  military  or  civilian  use. 
Watch  mechanisms  and  machine  gun  parts, 
turned  out  In  the  same  plant  should  be  re- 
ported separately,  but  screws,  nuts,  and  bolts 
would  be  grouped  together,  unless  made  from 
different  materials. 

Other  cbvious  segregations  would  include 
iron  body  valves;  brass  valves;  steel  valves; 
conduit  fittings;  portable  electric  tools; 
motors. 

*    *     * 

Stitching,  bookbinders'  wire 
makers  get  A-8  material  rating 

An  A-8  preference  rating  was  made 
available  by  the  War  Production  Board 
January  27  for  delivery  of  materials  for 
the  manufacture  of  stitching  and  book- 
binders' wire,  essential  to  the  printing 
and  publishing  industry. 

Producers  are  entitled  to  apply  the 
rating  to  obtain  delivery  of  the  steel  rods 
necessary  to  make  stitching  wire.  The 
rating  can  be  applied  only  for  materials 
authorized  on  Form  PD-82.  WPB  will 
determine  these  requirements  on  a  quar- 
terly basis,  and  it  is  expected  that  for 
the  first  quarter,  a  reduction  of  from  10 
to  12  percent  from  normal  current  usage 
of  steel  will  be  required. 

Restrictions  on  use  of  steel  in  succeed- 
ing quarters  may  be  greater  because  of 
the  increasing  military  demands.  WPB, 
therefore,  urged  every  graphic  arts  estab- 
lishment using  stitching  wire  to  study  its 
consumption  and  make  every  effort  to 
conserve  the  supply,  reduce  waste  and 
eliminate  nonessential  uses. 

The  preference  rating,  applying  only 
to  round  or  flat  steel  wire  used  in  the 
binding  processes  employed  in  the  print- 
ing, publishing,  and  related  service  in- 
dustries, was  assigned  under  Preference 
Rating  Order  P-101. 
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PRICE  ADMINISTRATION  .  .  . 

Maximum  price  of  oxalic  acid  is  set 

at  ll1/^  cents  a  pound  for  100-pound  lots 


To  avert  inflationary  prices  threatened 
because  of  an  increased  war  demand  lor 
the  product,  OPA  established  on  Janu- 
ary 29  Price  Schedule  No.  78  for  oxalic 
acid  in  100-pound  lots  or  more  at  11% 
cents  per  pound,  f.  o.  b.  producer's  ship- 
ping point  (with  freight  equalization  pro- 
visions), Administrator  Henderson  an- 
nounced. The  schedule  became  effective 
February  2. 

The  ceiling  price  is  that  which  the  ma- 
jority of  producers  have  charged  since 
October  1,  1941,  but  speculation,  brought 
about  by  a  shortage,  has  resulted  in  some 
distributors  quoting  prices  as  high  as 
30  and  40  cents  a  pound. 

Has  war  uses 

Oxalic  acid  is  an  organic  acid  used  in 
tanning  of  leather,  in  the  production  of 
celluloid,  rayon,  and  blue-print  paper 
and,  in  the  increased  war  production,  in 
the  manufacture  of  an  explosive  known 
as  "pentaerythritol."  It  is  used  in  mak- 
ing searchlight  carbons  and  flares  and 
also  is  in  demand  for  bleaches  and 
cleansers  used  in  laundries. 

As  a  consequence  of  expanded  economic 
activity  emphasized  by  defense  and  then 
the  war,  the  demand  for  oxalic  acid  has 
increased  rapidly  during  the  last  year. 
The  price  for  crystalline  oxalic  acid  in 
barrels,  carlot  quantities,  which  had  re- 


Oil  well  bit  maker  voluntarily 
gives  up  price  increase 


Universal  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Los 
Angeles,  voluntarily  has  withdrawn  its 
request  made  about  a  month  before  to 
OPA  for  a  15-percent  price  increase  on 
its  oil-well  bits,  Administrator  Henderson 
announced  January  24. 

Coincident  with  its  original  proposal 
for  an  increase,  Universal  submitted  to 
OPA,  at  the  latter's  instance,  complete 
financial  reports.  On  the  basis  of  these 
reports,  OPA  asked  that  the  firm  with- 
draw its  request  for  the  price  increase 
as  not  justified  at  this  time. 

Commenting  on  the  action  of  Uni- 
versal Engineering,  Mr.  Henderson  said: 
"Every  instance  of  this  kind  of  coopera- 
tive spirit  is  a  great  aid  in  preventing 
inflationary  price  movements  that  would 
impair  the  war  program." 


mained  at  10%  cents  per  pound  for  5 
years,  increased  between  July  1,  last,  and 
October  1  to  HVi  cents  per  pound.  Sales 
by  resellers  advanced  to  a  point  as  high 
as  40  cents  per  pound. 

Action  follows  conferences 

After  conferences  with  members  of 
the  oxalic  acid  industry  and  representa- 
tives of  other  Government  agencies,  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  found 
there  was  no  justifiable  reason  for  these 
prices  to  be  higher  than  11%  cents  per 
pound. 

The  price  schedule  sets  the  maximums 
for  carlot  quantities  at  HVi  pents  pel- 
pound  in  barrels  or  containers  of  more 
than  290  pounds;  11%  cents  in  kegs, 
drums,  or  containers  of  from  100  to  290 
pounds;  and  12 V2  cents  for  powdered 
oxalic  acid  in  kegs,  drums  or  containers 
from  100  to  290  pounds,  inclusive. 

These  maximum  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  the 
producer's  shipping  point,  with  freight 
equalized  at  the  rate  for  a  shipment  of 
identical  quantity  over  standard  routes 
from  producer's  shipping  points,  via: 
Jersey  City,  Niagara  Palls,  N.  Y.,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  or  Chicago  Heights,  HI. 

Provisions  are  made  for  sales  deliv- 
ered from  local  stocks  at  points  other 
than  the  producer's  shipping  point  and 
for  export  shipments. 


Price  advances  permitted 
for  borax  and  boric  acid 


Advances  in  price  of  $1  a  ton  on  borax 
and  $2  a  ton  on  boric  acid,  justified  by  in- 
creased production  costs,  were  permitted 
in  telegrams  sent  to  members  of  the  in- 
dustry January  28  by  OPA  Administrator 
Henderson. 

The  increase  was  permitted  only  after 
a  30  days'  suspension  of  the  advanced 
price  by  the  American  Potash  &  Chemical 
Corporation,  Trona,  Calif.,  at  the  request 
of  OPA,  which  refused  permission  until 
after  its  investigation  had  been  made. 

Other  producers  of  borax  and  boric 
acid  who  voluntarily  had  withheld  in- 
creases in  price  are: 

Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co.,  Los  Angeles; 
West  End  Chemical  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif.; 
Pacific  Alkali  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  Stauffer 
Chemical  Co.,  San  Francisco. 


Carbon  tetrachloride  ceiling 
imposed  at  current  levels 
as  resale  prices  mount 

In  the  face  of  a  threatened  shortage 
of  materials  essential  to  its  manufacture, 
maximum  prices  for  carbon  tetrachloride 
were  established  in  Price  Schedule  No.  79 
issued  January  29  by  OPA. 

The  schedule,  which  fixes  the  maxi- 
mum prices  for  quantities  of  5  gallons 
or  more  at  the  current  level,  became  ef- 
fective as  of  February  2. 

In  normal  times,  carbon  tetrachloride 
is  used  widely  in  dry-cleaning  fluids,  fire 
extinguishers,  fumigants  and  the  produc- 
tion of  refrigerants. 

Cleans  machine  tools 

The  increased  demand,  however,  is  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  use  of  the  chemi- 
cal for  the  cleaning  of  machine  tools  and 
metal  parts  employed  in  manufacture  of 
airplane  engines,  military  trucks,  muni- 
tions, and  many  other  products.  A  short- 
age of  chlorine,  essential  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  carbon  tetrachloride,  restricts 
expansion  in  production  of  the  latter 
chemical. 

Producers'  prices,  after  remaining  at  a 
level  for  nearly  3  years,  were  increased 
October  1,  1941  from  the  base  price  of 
66  cents  per  gallon  for  drums  in  carload 
lots  to  73  cents  per  gallon.  Prices 
charged  by  resellers,  however,  have  ad- 
vanced in  some  instances  to  two  or  three 
times  their  previous  levels  and  further 
price  increases  threatened. 

After  investigations  and  conferences 
with  members  of  the  industry  and  rep- 
resentatives of  other  Government  agen- 
cies, OPA  determined  that  maximum 
prices  should  be  established  to  avert  in- 
flationary price  trends  in  this  commodity. 

The  maximum  prices  established  cover 
four  zones,  with  the  73  cents  per  gallon 
price  (for  carload  lots  in  50-55  gallon 
drums)  in  zone  1.  80  cents  in  zone  2,  94 
cents  in  zone  3,  and  83  cents  in  zone  4. 
There  are  differentials  to  cover  carload 
lots  in  5-  and  10-gallon  cans  and  for  less 
than  carload  lots  in  both  size  packages. 
The  prices  apply  to  all  deliveries  in  the 
respective  zones,  regardless  of  the  zone 
from  which  shipment  is  made. 

Export  prices  covered 

The  zones  are  those  used  In  existing 
practices  in  the  industry. 

Prices  for  export  are  covered  in  the 
schedule. 
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Paraffin  wax  base  points 
eliminated  to  speed 
long  hauls  for  war 

War  demands  for  paraffin  wax,  often 
necessitating  long  distance  shipments  to 
meet  urgent  demands,  have  brought  elim- 
ination of  freight  equalization  provisions 
in  Price  Schedule  No.  42,  OPA  Admin- 
istrator Henderson  said  January  29. 

In  eliminating  the  basing  points  from 
the  schedule,  the  amendment  which  is 
effective  January  30,  1942,  substitutes  a 
"f.  o.  b.  seller's  shipping  point"  basis  for 
the  determination  of  maximum  prices. 
Originally,  Whiting,  Ind.,  New  York  City, 
Philadelphia,  Texas  Gulf  Ports,  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  and  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  were 
specified  as  basing  points. 

While  the  amendment  eliminates  the 
basing  points  because  of  war  contingen- 
cies, producers  of  refined  paraffin  wax  are 
permitted  to  continue  their  normal  busi- 
ness practices  with  respect  to  them. 

The  amendment  also  provides  a  mar- 
gin of  $0.0040  per  pound  for  export  ship- 
ments of  10,000  pounds  or  more,  except 
rail  shipments  to  Canada  or  Mexico,  on 
which  is  allowed  $0.0025  per  pound. 

Changes  in  grade  scales 

Maximum  prices  for  crude  scale  and 
semirefined  wax,  formerly  classified  in 
two  groups  graduated  by  different  melting 
points,  are  consolidated  because  of  the 
slight  difference  in  the  two  classifica- 
tions. Several  intermediate  grades  are 
added,  so  that  the  grading  in  crude  and 
semirefined  runs  from  122/124  A.  M.  P.  to 
134/136  A.  M.  P.,  inclusive.  In  the  fully 
refined  the  range  is  from  120/122  A.  M.  P. 
to  149/151  A.  M.  P.,  inclusive. 

A  downward  adjustment  is  made  for 
crude  scale  and  semirefined  paraffin  wax 
sold  in  tank  cars  to  conform  to  current 
trade  practices. 

Also,  a  10-point  (M.o  cent)  differential 
over  the  100-kilo  bag  price  is  added  for 
wax  sold  in  50-kilo  bags.  (A  kilo  weighs 
2.2  pounds.) 

No  ceiling  on  consumer  sales 

Small  cakes  of  wax  weighing  2  pounds 
or  less,  such  as  wax  sold  for  household 
use,  are  eliminated  from  maximum  price 
provisions.  Mr.  Henderson  warns  that 
maximum  prices  for  these  small  cakes, 
however,  will  again  be  included  in  the 
schedule  if  prices  get  out  of  line. 

The  amended  schedule  also  establishes 
maximum  prices  for  slabbed  crude  scale 
and  semirefined  paraffin  waxes  at  20- 
points  0/s  cent)  above  the  maximum 
prices  for  crude  scale  and  semirefined  in 
solid  forms. 


Petroleum  ceiling  will  be  issued  soon 
to  formalize  agreements  and  requests 


Prices  for  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products  now  generally  effective  as  a  re- 
sult of  OPA  requests  and  voluntary 
agreements  with  members  of  the  indus- 
try will  be  incorporated  into  a  formal 
price  schedule  in  the  near  future,  Admin- 
istrator Henderson  announced  January 
25. 

The  schedule  will  follow  closely  the 
general  letter  to  the  industry  sent  from 
OPA  on  January  17,  establishing  maxi- 
mum prices  for  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts at  levels  prevailing  on  November  7, 
1941,  and  for  crude  oil  at  prices  prevail- 
ing on  October  1,  1941. 

Excluded  from  the  schedule  will  be  car- 
bon black  prices,  which  are  governed  by 
existing  agreements  made  upon  request 
of  OPA.  With  this  exception  the  effect 
of  the  schedule  will  be  to  formalize  ex- 
isting relationships  between  OPA  and 
the  petroleum  industry. 

Provisions  for  East  and  Sooth 

In  addition  to  setting  maximum  prices 
for  petroleum  and  petroleum  products 


generally,  the  price  schedule  will  make 
provisions  to  cover  the  special  situation 
in  15  Eastern  and  Southern  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  where  recently  a 
%o-cent  per  gallon  increase  in  gasoline 
was  permitted  because  of  increased  carry- 
ing charges  incurred  by  producers  to 
avert  a  gasoline  shortage  due  to  diversion 
of  tankers  to  war  and  lend-lease  use. 

Exceptions  will  be  made  to  cover  the 
Bunker  C  and  Grade  6  fuel  oil  prices  on 
the  Eastern  Seaboard  and  Gulf  Coast, 
recently  established  in  a  price  schedule. 

Special  tank-wagon  situations  in  Iowa, 
Ohio,  and  Wisconsin,  and  in  the  metro- 
politan area  of  Washington,  D.  C,  will 
be  provided  for  in  accordance  with  al- 
lowances already  issued  by  OPA. 

The  schedule  will  not  necessarily  con- 
stitute a  final  determination  of  maxi- 
mum prices  for  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products,  inasmuch  as  extensive  OPA 
investigations  into  crude  oil  production, 
refining,  and  distribution  still  are  under 
way. 


Fats  and  oils  amendment 
substitutes  processing  rule 
for  3 -month  inventory  limit 

The  War  Production  Board  January 
26  relaxed  the  order  on  fats  and  oils 
(General  Preference  Order  M-71)  by 
eliminating  the  3  months'  inventory  re- 
striction and  substituting  a  restriction 
on  processing. 

The  amendment  also  states  the  con- 
trol powers  already  possessed  by  the  War 
Production  Board  over  the  distribution 
and  use  of  fats  and  oils  will  be  exercised, 
if  and  when  any  shortage  should  occur. 
The  amendment  leaves  the  processor  free 
to  use  his  fats  and  oils  to  fill  his  con- 
tracts for  his  finished  products  unless 
and  until  the  Chairman  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  or  the  Director  of  Prior- 
ities directs  otherwise. 

Under  the  January  26  War  Production 
Board  amendment,  no  processor  of  fats 
and  oils  (such  as  soap,  paint,  shortening 
and  lard,  and  salad  oil)  may  produce 
more  of  his  product  than  is  required  to 
fill  his  orders  and  to  give  him  a  practi- 
cable minimum  working  inventory.  The 
order  warns  that  the  term  "practicable 
minimum  working  inventory"  will  be 
strictly  construed. 


Tire  rationing  violations  to  be 
checked  in  Nation-wide  survey 
of  stocks  and  records 

Nation-wide  inspection  of  stocks  and 
records  of  dealers  in  new  tires  and  tubes 
is  under  way  in  order  to  determine  the 
extent  of  violation  of  the  tire-rationing 
regulations,  OPA  Administrator  Hen- 
derson announced  January  29. 

The  check  is  being  undertaken  by  mem- 
bers of  the  field  operations  division  of 
OPA,  supplemented  by  the  services  of 
500  inspectors  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division,  Department  of  Labor. 

First  attention  is  being  given  to  estab- 
lishments of  dealers  against  whom  com- 
plaints have  been  filed  either  with  OPA 
in  Washington  or  with  the  State  and 
local  tire-rationing  officials.  A  routine 
inspection  of  all  dealers,  large  and  small, 
also  will  be  made. 

If  the  inspection  discloses  any  unau- 
thorized transfers  of  new  tires  or  tubes, 
the  dealer  will  be  required  to  explain. 
Cases  of  deliberate  violation  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  enforcement  division  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration. 
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1941  substituted  for  '40  as  base  period 
to  permit  equitable  sugar  allocation; 
February  quota — 80  percent  of  '41  use 


The  War  Production  Board  January 
27  issued  an  amendment  to  the  sugar 
conservation  order  (M-55)  which  makes 
1941  the  base  period  instead  of  1940. 

Under  the  original  order,  a  receiver 
(that  is,  wholesaler,  jobber,  or  industrial 
user)  could  receive  as  much  sugar  in  any 
month  as  he  received  during  the  corre- 
sponding month  in  1940. 

Under  the  amendment,  a  receiver  will 
be  allocated  a  percentage  of  the  amount 
of  sugar  he  used  or  resold  during  a  cor- 
responding period  in  1941.  The  amount 
of  the  percentage  and  the  length  of  the 
period  will  be  set  out  in  supplementary 
orders.  The  first  such  order,  issued  si- 
multaneously with  the  amendment,  fixes 
the  month  of  February  as  the  first  such 
period  and  fixes  the  percentage  at  80 
percent  of  the  amount  of  sugar  used  or 
sold  by  such  receiver  in  February  of  1941. 

Population  shifts  considered 

The  base  period  is  changed  from  1940 
to  1941  to  make  possible  a  more  equita- 
ble distribution  of  sugar.  Many  shifts 
in  population  caused  by  the  defense  pro- 
gram have  occurred  since  1940,  and  use 
of  1940  as  the  base  period  did  not  take 
into  account  the  situations  of  cities  or 
sections  which  have  had  large  increases 
in  population  since  1940.  By  leaving  un- 
determined in  the  basic  order  the  length 
of  a  period  and  the  percentage,  greater 
flexibility  is  possible  than  if  a  definite 
percentage  were  fixed  for  the  entire  year. 
Thus,  the  percentage  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  or  the  period  lengthened  or 
shortened,  depending  upon  the  develop- 
ments in  the  sugar  situation. 

A  receiver  who  was  not  in  business  in 
a  corresponding  month  in  1941  is  per- 
mitted to  receive  a  percentage  of  his 
average  monthly  use  or  resale  during 
October,  November,  and  December.  The 
first  supplementary  order,  which  fixes 
the  amount  of  sugar  to  be  delivered  in 
February,  allocates  such  a  user  80  per- 
cent of  his  average  monthly  use  or  resale 
during  October,  November,  and  Decem- 
ber of  1941. 

Exemptions  provided 

The  amendment  further  provides  that 
quota  limitations  do  not  apply  to  sugar 
to  be  delivered  to  the  Defense  Supplies 
Corporation,  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments, the  United  States  Maritime  Com- 


mission, the  nations  resisting  aggres- 
sion, any  agency  of  the  United  States  for 
Lend-Lease  purposes,  any  person  requir- 
ing supplies  necessary  to  manufacture 
health  supplies,  or  for  retail  sale  on  mili- 
tary or  naval  reservations  to  military  or 
naval  personnel,  and  to  certain  other 
purchasers. 

The  original  order  froze  stocks  of 
sugar  on  hand  amounting  to  more  than 
two  carloads  in  excess  of  a  60  days'  sup- 
ply. These  stocks  remain  frozen,  but  the 
amendment  permits  a  receiver  to  draw 
from  such  stock  to  make  up  his  monthly 
quota  or  to  sell  sugar  to  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  others  exempted  from  the  quota  lim- 
itation. 

The  amendment  also  requires  a  re- 
ceiver to  elect  between  purchasing  from 
a  primary  distributor  only,  or  from  a 
secondary  distributor  only.  He  cannot 
buy  from  both.  A  primary  distributor  is 
one  who  manufactures  or  imports  sugar. 
A  secondary  distributor  is  a  receiver  who 
in  1941  sold  or  delivered  sugar  to  another 
receiver. 

•    *    • 

ALCOHOL  RULES  REVISED 

Regulations  governing  receipts  and 
shipments  of  ethyl  alcohol  and  related 
compounds,  brought  under  control  by 
General  Preference  Order  M-30  in 
August  1941,  are  revised  under  the  terms 
of  Amendment  No.  3  to  the  original  order, 
it  was  announced  January  24. 

Principal  points  of  the  amendment,  ef- 
fective immediately,  are: 

1.  Definition  of  ethyl  alcohol  Is  changed 
to  indicate  that  alcohol  for  industrial  pur- 
poses only  is  comprehended.  Proprietary  sol- 
vent is  included  in  the  definition  of  this 
term. 

2.  Restrictions  on  receipts  will  henceforth 
be  by  calendar  quarterly  periods,  rather  than 
by  monthly  periods.  Restrictions  on  pro- 
ducers' deliveries,  previously  contained  in  the 
order,   are  rescinded. 

3.  Certain  orders,  including  those  with  an 
A-l-j  or  higher  rating,  may  be  filled  without 
reference  to  quantity  limitations.  Quanti- 
ties delivered  under  these  orders  shall  be  in 
addition  to  the  restricted  quantities  per- 
missible. 

4.  Deliveries  to  the  Army  and  Navy.  Lend- 
Lease  countries,  and  persons  holding  Internal 
Revenue  permits  for  the  acquisition  of  tax- 
free  alcohol  are  exempted  from  quantity  and 
certificate  requirements.  Also  exempted 
from  the  provisions  of  the  order  are  monthly 
deliveries  of  54  gallons  or  less  of  ethyl  or 
lsopropyl  alcohol  to  any  one  person  during 
1  month. 


Sugar  rationing  will  not  work 
hardship,  OPA  points  out, 
with  intelligent  use 

Americans  won't  have  to  do  without 
sugar  under  the  forthcoming  sugar  ra- 
tioning plan,  but  just  use  less  sugar  and 
use  it  carefully,  points  out  the  Consumer 
Division  of  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration. 

"Share  and  share  alike" 

The  rationing  plan  for  sugar,  now  be- 
ing developed  by  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration to  enable  everyone  to  "share 
and  share  alike,"  will  work  no  hardship 
at  all  on  consumers  if  they  cut  out  all 
excessive  use  of  sugar  in  the  home  and 
use  fruits  and  other  natural  sweets  in 
place  of  sugar  in  some  parts  of  the  daily 
diet. 

Suggestions  offered 

Sugar  isn't  needed  just  for  food  and 
energy;  sugar  is  today  a  weapon  of  war 
because  it  is  needed  to  make  industrial 
alcohol  for  the  production  of  smokeless 
powder.  Here  are  some  suggestions  from 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  on 
how  civilians  can  use  less  sugar  and  still 
get  good  and  interesting  diets: 

Try  less  sugar  in  your  coffee  and  tea,  Many 
people  now  prefer  these  beverages  without 
any  sugar.  In  any  case,  stir  up  well  the  sugar 
you  use  in  coffee  and  tea.  Sugar  doesn't 
sweeten  your  drink  if  you  leave  it  unstirred 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cup. 

Make  fewer  desserts  that  require  sweeten- 
ing with  sugar.  Fresh  fruit  salad  is  one  des- 
sert that  has  plenty  of  natural  sugar. 

Dried  fruits  such  as  raisins,  dates,  figs, 
prunes,  peaches,  apricots,  and  others  are  rich 
in  sugar  and  should  be  eaten  with  breakfast 
cereal,  in  desserts  and  in  place  of  candy,  to 
save  sugar. 

Fresh  fruits  are  rich  fn  sugar  content  and 
should  be  used  extensively. 

The  candy,  ice  cream,  chewing  gum,  and 
soda  you  have  during  the  day  all  contain 
sugar.  If  you  use  much  of  them,  the  sweet- 
ening in  them  gives  you  energy  and  you  don't 
need  so  much  sugar  with  your  foods. 

*     *     • 

MOLASSES  ORDER  CHANGED 

Amendments  to  the  molasses  conser- 
vation order,  M-54,  to  make  it  more 
workable  and  to  reduce  "restrictions  on 
its  use  for  animal  feed  have  been  issued 
by  the  Division  of  Industry  Operations, 
it  was  announced  January  26.  The 
amendments,  effective  immediately, 
change  the  basis  of  restrictions  from 
monthly  periods  to  quarterly  periods,  re- 
move certain  restrictions  on  feed  con- 
sumers, and  make  a  number  of  other 
small  formal  charges. 
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First  sugar  rations  may  be 
3/i  pound,  Henderson  says 

Consumption  of  sugar  this  year  should 
average  close  to  a  pound  per  person  per 
week  but  this  doesn't  mean  that  under 
the  rationing  plan  now  being  developed 
It  will  be  possible  to  buy  that  much  per 
person  each  week  for  home  use,  OPA 
Administrator  Henderson  said  January 
27. 

Actually,  initial  sales  under  the  plan 
may  not  be  more  than  %  of  a  pound  per 
week  per  person,  since  sugar  will  have 
to  be  provided  for  people  who  eat  in 
hotels,  restaurants,  and  institutions. 
Sugar  so  consumed  will  help  to  make  up 
the  annual  total  of  50  pounds  per  person. 

Must  meet  canning  needs 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Henderson  pointed 
out  that  some  sugar  will  have  to  be  held 
back  to  meet  unusual  demands  for  home 
canning  during  the  summer  and  for  the 
winter  holidays.  It  may  also  be  neces- 
sary at  the  outset  of  the  plan  to  hold 
sales  down  so  that  existing  stocks  can 
be  distributed  equitably  throughout  the 
country,  thus  insuring  adequate  supplies 
in  all  areas. 

"I  can't  stress  too  strongly,"  Mr.  Hen- 
derson added,  "that  every  housewife 
should  begin  now  to  reduce  consumption 
of  sugar  in  her  home.  Those  who  have 
hoards  of  sugar  should  stop  buying  and 
start  using  up  their  stocks  since  they 
will  not  be  permitted  under  the  plan  to 
get  more  sugar  until  their  supplies  have 
been  reduced  to  normal  proportions. 

"This  is  an  opportunity  for  everyone 
to  make  a  personal  contribution  to  the 
war.  The  Army  and  Navy  need  alcohol 
derived  from  sugar  to  make  smokeless 
powder.  Saving  on  sugar  means  powder 
for  our  soldiers  and  sailors." 

•    •    • 

Sugar  ceiling  permits  end 
of  certain  special  allowances 

OPA  Administrator  Henderson  an- 
nounced January  26  that  under  the  terms 
of  Price  Schedule  No.  60,  Direct  Con- 
sumption Sugars,  primary  distributors 
are  permitted  to  withdraw  special  al- 
lowances now  in  effect  in  certain  terri- 
tories on  direct  carload  shipments  or  on 
deliveries  from  consigned  stocks. 

Mr.  Henderson  stated  that  to  compel 
the  continuance  of  these  allowances 
would  prevent  the  markets  in  which  they 
prevail  from  securing  their  proportionate 
share  of  the  sugar  supplies. 


Raw  sugar  ceiling  amended  to  set 
pricing  standards  for  contracts 


Amendment  No.  3  to  Price  Schedule 
No.  16,  Raw  Cane  Sugar,  was  announced 
January  26  by  OFA  Administrator  Hen- 
derson, setting  standards  for  pricing 
terms  in  raw  sugar  contracts. 

The  amendment,  effective  January  26, 
permits  the  seller  to  receive  the  ceiling 
price  in  effect  at  the  time  the  contract 
was  signed,  or  the  ceiling  price  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  arrival  of  the  vessel  at 
quarantine.  The  prices  between  these 
dates  may  be  averaged,  but  the  average 
price  may  not  exceed  the  ceiling  in  ef- 
fect on  the  date  of  arrival. 

Indirect  evasions  to  be  watched 

Tills  effect  of  the  amendment  is  to 
prohibit  contract  terms  which  provide 
for  pricing  raw  sugars  at  dates  extend- 
ing beyond  the  time  of  delivery  and 
pricing  arrangements  which  require  the 
buyer  to  replace  by  some  later  date  at 
the  present  ceiling  price,  sugars  now 
bought  at  the  ceiling  price.  Any  at- 
tempt to  evade  the  maximum  ceiling 
price  established  in  the  order  by  direct 
or  indirect  means  is  declared  to  be  a 
violation. 

The  amendment  allows  mainland  raw 
sugar  mills,  in  pricing  their  contracts, 
to  settle  with  raw  sugar  buyers  on  the 
basis  of  the  season  average  price  as  de- 
termined by  the  pricing  period  and  for- 
mula established  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Settlement  of  these  con- 
tracts on  a  season  average  basis  is  a 
trade  practice  of  long  standing.  For  the 
settlement  of  current  raw  sugar  con- 
tracts, therefore,  the  amendment  ap- 
proves contracts  employing  a  pricing 
period  commencing  not  later  than  Oc- 
tober 17,  1941,  nor  extending  beyond 
April  2,  1942. 

With  respect  to  contracts  not  employ- 
ing the  season  average  price,  the  same 
privilege  of  securing  the  time  of  arrival 
price  as  was  extended  to  off-shore 
sugars  has  been  allowed  mainland  raw 
sugar  mills. 

Four  interpretations  issued 

Four  important  interpretations  clari- 
fying the  existing  sugar  schedule  were 
issued  by  OPA  in  conjunction  with  the 
announcement  of  the  amendment.  The 
first  interpretation  affects  mainland 
raw  sugar  buyers  and  sellers.  The  re- 
mainder concern  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  off-shore  sugars. 

Certain  mainland  raw  sugar  mills  have 
applied  to  OPA  for  approval  of  the  price 


provisions  in  contracts  entered  into  be- 
fore August  14,  1941,  on  the  grounds  that 
such  contracts  should  be  exempted  from 
the  schedule  because  they  were  in  exist- 
ence prior  to  its  effective  date.  The 
Administrator  stated  that  it  was  the 
manifest  intent  of  all  season  average 
contracts  to  secure  the  average  price  for 
the  mainland  cane  sugar  marketing  sea- 
son. To  approve  preschedule  contracts 
because  they  were  entered  before  Au- 
gust 14  would  amount  to  creating  a  fic- 
tional distinction  between  such  con- 
tracts and  those  entered  after  August  14. 
Equity  demands  placing  all  such  con- 
tracts on  the  same  basis,  the  Administra- 
tor ruled.  Therefore,  OPA  will  not 
grant  exception  for  season  average  con- 
tracts entered  prior  to  August  14. 

Coverage  is  broad 

The  Administrator  pointed  out  that 
Price  Schedule  No.  16  applies  to  all 
raw  sugar  entering  the  United  States, 
whether  intended  for  domestic  or  export 
use.  This  interpretation  is  announced  to 
correct  a  misapprehension  on  the  part  of 
some  in  the  sugar  trade  who  regard  ex- 
port sales  as  outside  the  terms  of  the 
schedule.  Mr.  Henderson  stated  that 
prices  higher  than  the  maximum  estab- 
lished by  Schedule  No.  16  may  be  paid 
only  upon  express  permission  of  OPA. 
Such  permission  has  been  granted  in 
certain  cases  where  sugars  were  needed 
for  export  purposes  and  were  prohibited 
from  entry  as  domestic  consumption 
sugars  by  operation  of  the  quotas  estab- 
lished under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937. 

OPA  repeated  its  announcement  of  Oc- 
tober 30,  1941,  to  the  effect  that  the  cost 
of  transferring  funds  shall,  in  all  cases, 
be  borne  by  the  seller.  This  expense 
customarily  has  been  absorbed  by  the 
seller  and  Price  Schedule  No.  16  has  as 
one  of  its  objects  the  continuance  of 
contract  terms. 

In  another  interpretation,  the  Admin- 
istrator stated  that  OPA  expects  sellers 
and  buyers  to  follow  the  trade  practice 
of  making  the  usual  deductions  for  sugar 
delivered  in  second-hand  burlap  bags. 
The  Office  has  been  asked  by  several 
buyers  and  sellers  recently  whether  a 
deduction  had  to  be  made  for  delivery 
in  second-hand  bags.  Mr.  Henderson 
stated  that  the  sale  of  sugar  in  second- 
hand burlap  bags  at  $3.74  cost  and 
freight  duty  paid,  New  York,  would  be 
considered  a  violation  of  the  order. 
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Ceiling  on  primary  slab  zinc 
based  on  8.25  cents  per  pound 


Formal  price  ceilings  are  established 
for  primary  slab  zinc  on  a  basis  of  8.25 
cents  per  pound,  f.  o.  b.  East  St.  Louis, 
for  Prime  Western  Grade,  effective  Jan- 
uary 29,  1942,  under  Price  Schedule  No. 
81,  OPA  Administrator  Henderson  an- 
nounced January  30. 

An  informal  price  ceiling  has  prevailed 
at  this  level  since  October  9,  1941;  for 
a  year  prior  thereto  the  price  was  pegged 
on  a  basis  of  7.25  cents  per  pound,  f .  o.  b. 
East  St.  Louis,  for  Prime  Western.  The 
Administrator  pointed  out  that  continued 
reports  of  some  dealer  sales  at  prices 
materially  in  excess  of  the  informally 
approved  ceilings  have  made  necessary 
Issuance  of  a  formal  ceiling  order. 

In  the  new  OPA  schedule,  any  sales 
of  primary  slab  zinc  to  Metals  Reserve 
Co.,  resulting  from  output  in  excess  of 
WPB  and  OPA  quotas,  shall  be  excepted 
from  maximum  price  provisions.  Such 
sales  are  to  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  premium  price  plan  announced  by 
OPA,  WPB,  and  MRC. 

Quantity  differentials  on  primary  slab 


zinc  under  the  new  schedule  are  pat- 
terned exactly  after  those  in  the  primary 
lead  order. 

Grades  of  primary  slab  zinc  estab- 
lished under  the  schedule  are  in  accord- 
ance with  specifications  of  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

Primary  slab  zinc  which  fails  to  meet 
such  standards,  Mr.  Henderson  said, 
should  be  sold  at  normal  differentials 
below  the  established  maximum  prices. 
However,  in  the  case  of  "tailor-made" 
zinc — viz,  that  made  by  a  producer  to 
conform  with  individual  specifications 
required  by  a  particular  customer — such 
producer  must  submit  to  OPA  necessary 
information  for  determination  of  the 
maximum  price  that  may  be  charged  in 
each  instance. 

The  new  zinc  schedule  also  provides 
that  persons  desiring  to  sell  for  export 
at  prices  over  the  maximums  shall  file 
with  OPA,  prior  to  execution  of  such 
sales,  complete  information  regarding  the 
transaction,  including  the  export  com- 
mission desired. 


Alternatives  given  in  pricing 
of  metallic  lead  products 

Alternate  temporary  choices  on  maxi- 
mum prices  of  metallic  lead  products  and 
various  lead  alloys  are  granted  producers 
of  metallic  lead  products  in  a  telegram 
sent  them  January  28  by  OPA  Adminis- 
trator Henderson. 

Modifying  its  previous  position,  OPA 
wired  these  producers  permitting  them 
either  to  hold  to  prices  no  higher  than 
their  prices  on  January  2,  1942,  or  to 
charge  no  higher  than  their  maximum 
April  1,  1941,  price,  plus  0.65-cent  per 
pound  of  lead  content  in  the  particular 
product.  The  request  applies  to  all  ship- 
ments made  on  or  subsequent  to  the  date 
of  receipt  of  the  latest  telegram. 

If  both  alternatives  result  in  excessive 
hardship,  the  Administrator  stated,  pro- 
ducers are  permitted  to  use  open  billing. 
If  open  billing  is  used,  written  notifica- 
tion must  be  given  OPA  of  producers' 
agreement  to  make  final  billings  at  levels 
not  in  excess  of  the  maximum  prices  to 
be  announced  by  Mr.  Henderson's  office. 

Metallic  lead  products  include  lead 
pipe,  sheet,  type  metal,  solder,  bearing 
metal,  ammunition,  traps  and  bends, 
drum  traps,  casting  alloy,  dust,  wool,  wire, 
strip,  and  foil. 


Pennsylvania  beehive  coke 
placed  under  formal  ceiling 

Formal  price  ceilings  on  beehive  oven 
furnace  coke  produced  in  Pennsylvania, 
setting  a  maximum  figure  of  $6  per  net 
ton  f .  o.  b.  car  ovens,  Connellsville  region, 
on  and  after  January  26,  1942,  were  an- 
nounced January  27  by  Leon  Henderson, 
OPA  Administrator,  in  Schedule  No.  77. 

Action  was  taken  by  OPA  to  avert 
any  unwarranted  increase  in  beehive 
oven  furnace  coke  prices.  Pennsylvania 
produces  approximately  88  percent  of 
the  country's  total  beehive  coke  output. 

Prices  of  Pennsylvania  beehive  coke 
rose  about  80  cents  per  ton,  or  15  per- 
cent, between  January  and  October,  1941, 
the  schedule  points  out.  Since  October 
1,  1941,  beehive  coke  prices  have  been 
approximately  $6  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  car 
ovens,  Connellsville,  Pa.  On  December 
15  last,  OPA  sent  telegrams  to  55  beehive 
coke  producers  responsible  for  virtually 
all  the  Pennsylvania  output,  requesting 
that  the  $6  price  be  maintained. 

OPA  has  had  a  formal  price  ceiling  on 
byproduct  furnace  coke,  effective  Octo- 
ber 1,  1941.  With  byproduct  furnace 
coke  prices  under  ceiling  regulations, 
consumer  bidding  is  being  diverted  to 
beehive  furnace  coke,  thereby  creating 
buoyancy  in  beehive  furnace  coke  prices. 


Scrap  lies  idle  despite 
production  needs,  photos  show 

Photographs  proving  that  huge  piles 
cf  iron  and  steel  scrap  have  lain  undis- 
turbed in  certain  dealers'  yards  for  the 
past  3  months  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
many  steel  mills  have  been  compelled 
to  curtail  operations  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient scrap  supplies  were  released  Jan- 
uary 27  by  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration after  being  introduced  in  evi- 
dence before  the  Patman  Small  Business 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

A  series  of  pictures  taken  at  different 
times  since  last  October  in  scrap  deal- 
ers' yards  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and 
Portland,  Maine,  show  only  one  instance 
where  piles  of  scrap  have  undergone  any 
substantial  change. 

Last  October,  at  the  request  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  Govern- 
ment photographers  from  the  photo- 
graphic section,  Division  of  Information, 
OEM,  took  the  first  pictures  of  the  large 
piles  of  scrap.  This  was  followed  by  a 
similar  series,  taken  from  the  same  po- 
sitions, late  in  November.  Recently,  OPA 
officials  testifying  on  the  scrap  situation 
before  the  Patman  Committee  offered 
the  pictures  in  evidence  and  the  com- 
mittee requested  another  series  to  reflect 
conditions  currently. 

The  third  series  of  photographs,  taken 
last  week  and  introduced  in  evidence 
before  the  committee  January  27,  show 
that  in  the  yards  of  F.  G.  Barshow  & 
Sons,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  David  Borowsky, 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and  David  Kaufman 
&  Sons,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  the  scrap  piles, 
involving  considerable  tonnages,  have 
not  been  disturbed  since  the  first  group 
of  pictures  was  "shot."  In  the  yard  of 
M.  Silver  &  Sons,  Portland,  Maine,  the 
latest  photographs  show  that  only  the 
very  top  of  the  pile  has  been  moved.  In 
only  one  case,  the  yard  of  Symanski 
Brothers,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  do  the  pictures 
show  any  substantial  change  in  the 
make-up  of  the  scrap  heap. 

•    •    • 

A.  J.  KWITEK   NAMED 
OPA  HARDWARE  CHIEF 

Appointment  of  A.  J.  Kwitek  of  Chi- 
cago as  unit  chief  of  hardware  and 
housewares  in  the  consumers'  durable 
goods  section  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration was  announced  January  30 
by  J.  K.  Galbralth,  assistant  adminis- 
trator. 
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Specific  ceilings  set  on  4  types 
of  domestic  "pulled  wool" 

Specific  maximum  prices  for  domestic 
"pulled  wool" — wool  that  is  obtained 
from  the  skins  of  slaughtered  sheep  and 
lambs — are  established  in  amendment 
No.  5  issued  January  30  to  Price  Schedule 
No.  58,  Wool  and  Wool  Tops  and  Yarns, 
by  OPA  Administrator  Henderson. 

Like  the  other  recent  amendments  to 
the  wool  price  schedule,  amendment  No. 
5  is  linked  to  large-scale  Army  buying  of 
woolen  goods.  By  setting  actual  maxi- 
mum prices  for  pulled  wool,  the  amend- 
ment makes  it  easier  for  woolen  goods 
manufacturers  to  purchase  pulled  wool 
needed  to  fill  Army  cloth  contracts.  The 
emergency  price  schedule,  issued  Decem- 
ber 17,  simply  stipulated  that  no  person 
could  charge  prices  exceeding  the  highest 
prices  obtained  during  the  period  Octo- 
ber 1-December  6, 1941.  No  long-fibered 
wool  was  available  during  that  period, 
hence,  continued  operation  under  the 
schedule's  original  provisions  would  work 
a  hardship  on  sellers  who  are  now  sup- 
plied with  long-fibered  pulled  wool. 

Maximums  for  4  classifications 

The  ceiling  prices  set  in  the  amend- 
ment generally  reflect  the  levels  that  pre- 
vailed during  the  first  2  weeks  in  October 
and  adjustments  have  been  made  for  the 
longer-fiber  pulled  wools  now  coming 
Into  the  market.  The  maximums  also 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  Section  3 
of  the  recently  enacted  Price  Control  law 
relating  to  agricultural  commodities. 
Maximum  prices  are  established  for  four 
classifications:  strictly  combing  pulled 
wools,  worsted  type  pulled  wools,  woolen 
type  and  lambs  pulled  wools,  and  off- 
color  pulled  wools.  All  of  the  prices  are 
quoted  in  cents  per  pound  and  are  on  an 
P.  O.  B.  basis.  Discounts  are  provided 
for  Inferior  qualities. 

The  amendment  also  makes  It  clear 
that  all  contracts  entered  Into  prior  to 
December  18,  the  effective  date  of  the 
original  schedule  calling  for  prices  In 
excess  of  the  established  maximums,  may 
be  carried  out  at  the  contract  price. 
This  question  had  been  raised  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  outstanding  contracts 
for  South  American  wool. 

*    *    * 

MORE  OPA  NEWS 
ON  PAGES  24,  25,  27 


WPB  plans  to  speed  osnaburg 
production  by  U.  S.  purchases 


Frank  L.  Walton,  chief  of  the  textile 
and  fiber  section  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  announced  January  28  that  the 
War  Production  Board  and  the  Defense 
Supplies  Corporation  have  worked  out 
a  plan  whereby  Defense  Supplies  Cor- 
poration will  buy  up  to  200,000,000  yards 
of  osnaburg  promptly.  Osnaburg  is  a 
cotton  fabric  similar  to  burlap,  used 
mainly  for  bagging. 

"The  plan  is  to  get  fabric  into  produc- 
tion in  a  large  way  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible and  to  give  the  mills  enough  busi- 
ness so  they  can  change  over  to  this 
product,"  Mr.  Walton  said. 

"This  quantity  will  be  a  stock  pile 
program  but  will  be  immediately  avail- 
able for  use  where  and  when  most 
needed. 

"This  fabric  will  be  used  for  sand  bags, 
food  bags,  packaging,  camouflage,  and  for 
various  other  purposes.  The  production 
coming  through  can  be  made  available 
immediately  for  any  of  these  uses  where 
It  is  needed. 

"The  fabric  to  be  purchased  at  this 
time  is  to  be  in  accordance  with  Gov- 
ernment Specifications  #6-280A.  Either 
36-inch,  7-ounce  or  40-inch,  2.05-yard 
osnaburg  will  be  accepted  and  It  is 
planned  to  purchase  part  waste  quality 
at  this  time  if  it  complies  with  the  speci- 


Gear  makers  asked  to  hold 
prices  at  Oct.  5  levels 

Manufacturers  in  the  gear  industry  are 
requested  to  refrain  from  selling  gears, 
speed  reducers,  and  sprockets  at  prices 
higher  than  those  in  effect  October  15, 
1941,  OPA  Administrator  Henderson,  an- 
nounced January  29. 

This  request  was  made  at  a  meeting  of 
gear  manufacturers  held  at  OPA  offices 
In  Washington  on  January  27,  at  which 
Joel  Dean,  price  executive  of  the  ma- 
chinery section,  presided.  This  meeting 
was  attended  by  representatives  of  con- 
cerns producing  over  80  percent  of  the 
Industry's  dollar  volume. 

Among  the  topics  of  discussion  at  the 
meeting  were  aims  and  policies  of  the 
OPA  and  the  most  practical  method  of 
price  control  in  this  industry. 

OPA  will  shortly  issue  a  formal  celling 
schedule,  establishing  maximum  prices 
for  gears,  speed  reducers,  and  sprockets. 


fications  but  consideration  will  also  be 
given  to  clean  stock  grades. 

"This  plan  further  contemplates  co- 
ordinating the  osnaburg  and  burlap  pro- 
gram so  that  enough  of  one  or  the  other 
will  be  available  for  all  essential  needs. 

"It  is  hoped  to  step  up  the  osnaburg 
program  through  the  cooperation  of  va- 
rious mills  now  making  other  goods 
where  these  mills  can  put  part  of  their 
production  on  this  essential  fabric  or 
increase  their  production  schedules.  It 
is  not  planned  to  change  sheeting  mills 
to  osnaburg,  generally  speaking,  as 
sheetings  are  equally  essential  for  food 
bags,  and  many  other  war  uses.  A  bag- 
ging fabric  committee  will  be  named  to 
help  with  this  program." 

The  DSC  is  now  ready  to  buy  osnaburg 
and  will  handle  the  purchasing  in  their 
New  York  Office  at  33  Liberty  Street. 

The  DSC  under  this  plan  will  not  pay 
more  than  the  OPA  ceiling  prices  and 
will  consider  any  offers.  These  offers 
should  be  by  letter,  telegram  or  personal 
visit  giving  full  details.  Also  a  sample 
showing  quality  should  be  submitted. 
Only  goods  meeting  Government  Speci- 
fications #6-280A  will  be  purchased  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Walton  said  that  consideration 
would  be  given  any  seller  with  a  satis- 
factory osnaburg  fabric  slightly  different 
from  the  Government  specifications. 


Maker  of  power-driven  tools 
withdraws  price  increase 

Black  &  Decker  Manufacturing  Co., 
Towson,  Md.,  a  leading  manufacturer  of 
power-driven  electric  tools,  has  with- 
drawn price  increases  made  as  of  De- 
cember 15,  1941,  and  is  issuing  new  price 
lists  based  on  October  1,  1941,  levels  at 
the  request  of  OPA,  Administrator 
Henderson  announced  January  27. 

A  letter  asking  all  makers  of  power- 
driven  portable  tools  not  to  exceed  their 
October  1,  1941,  prices  was  sent  out  by 
Mr.  Henderson  January  6.  The  Black  & 
Decker  increases,  which  affected  several 
lines,  were  announced  before  the  com- 
pany received  this  letter,  but  were  with- 
drawn promptly  after  the  program  of 
price  stabilization  was  discussed  with 
leading  members  of  the  industry  in  a 
meeting  January  17. 

Mr.  Henderson  referred  to  the  com- 
pany's cooperation  as  "a  concrete  demon- 
stration of  patriotism  in  business." 
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CONSERVATION  .  .  . 

Simplify  women's  and  children's  clothes, 
save  wool  for  soldiers,  says  Guthrie 


R.  R.  Guthrie,  chief  of  the  textile, 
clothing,  and  leather  goods  branch  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  January  27  called 
on  the  women's  and  children's  dress  in- 
dustry to  simplify  its  product  and  use  less 
wool  than  it  has  in  the  past. 

Addressing  a  meeting  of  representa- 
tives of  the  industry,  who  were  called  to 
Washington  to  form  an  industry  ad- 
visory committee,  Mr.  Guthrie  said  that 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  wearing 
apparel  will  have  to  be  reduced  as  the 
war  continues,  due  to  increasing  shortages 
of  raw  materials  and  the  drain  on  work- 
ers who  will  be  called  on  for  the  produc- 
tion of  direct  war  materials. 

Supply  armed  forces  first 

Mr.  Guthrie  said  that  the  textile  and 
clothing  industry,  which  employs  about 
2,000,000  persons  and  produces  approxi- 
mately $7,000,000,000  worth  of  merchan- 
dise a  year,  "is  now  being  streamlined 
into  a  most  effective  mechanism"  to  pro- 
duce, first,  articles  for  our  armed  forces, 
and,  second,  to  maintain  essential  civilian 
needs. 

Mr.  Guthrie  told  the  meeting: 

"The  women's  wear  industry,  I  am  sure,  will 
greatly  contribute  toward  the  war  effort  by 
simplifying  its  products  which  in  peacetime 
are  so  wonderfully  varied  and  interesting," 
Mr.  Guthrie  said.  "From  now  on  your  crea- 
tive talents  will  have  to  be  used  to  economize 
to  the  utmost  on  all  materials  and  to  produce 
more  attractive  substitutes. 

"Let  me  give  you  Just  two  examples  of  the 
Impact  of  the  war  effort  on  your  industry :  In 
wartime  we  need  100  pounds  of  wool,  on  a 
clean  basis,  to  equip  each  soldier,  40  pounds 
of  which  is  for  new  equipment,  40  pounds  for 
annual  replacement,  and  20  pounds  is  a  re- 
serve for  the  destruction  of  war.  In  1943, 
with  an  army  of  soldiers  of  5,750,000  men,  we 
will  need  350,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  while 
our  domestic  crop  Is  225,000,000  pounds.  To 
maintain  our  Army,  therefore,  we  will  need 
to  bring  through  the  hazardous  sea  lanes 
millions  of  pounds  of  wool,  which  means  that 
the  civilian  uses  of  new  wool  would  have 
to  be  drastically  curtailed. 

"Any  one  of  you  who  was  a  soldier  realizes 
that  when  for  days  you  do  not  undress,  when 
you  sleep  on  the  cold  ground  and  are  continu- 
ously outdoors,  your  wool  clothing  Is  most 
essential  to  you.  Satisfactory  women's  coats 
and  dresses  will  have  to  be  made  by  ingenious 
use  of  reworked  and  reused  wool,  cotton,  and 
rayon. 

"The  dress  industry  is  the  major  outlet  for 
rayon,  but  now  you  will  have  to  share  It  with 
men's  wear,  with  hosiery,  with  buses  and 
trucks,  as  well  as  with  the  armed  forces.  In 
1940  there  was  470,000,000  pounds  of  rayon 
produced.  This  was  increased  by  100,000,000 
pounds  in  1941.  In  1942  the  production  of 
rayon  staple  fiber  will  be  150,000.000  pounds, 
or  32  percent  greater  than  in  1940.  It  seems 
at  present  that  this  Increase  will  be  more 


than  sufficient  to  offset  the  new  demands 
created  by  war.  We  can  assure  you  that  all 
efforts  are  being  made  to  provide  the  manu- 
facturers of  women's  dresses  and  coats  with 
sufficient  dyes,  so  that  line  and  color  can  re- 
main the  essential  tools  In  providing  women 
with  attractive  clothing.  The  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  wearing  apparel,  however,  will 
have  to  be  decreased  as  the  war  rolls  on, 
due  to  Increasing  shortages  of  raw  materials, 
and  due  to  the  drain  on  your  workers,  who 
will  be  called  upon  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
duction of  direct  war  materials." 

The  women's  coat  and  suit  industry 
was  also  called  upon  to  use  its  ingenuity 
in  clothing  the  women  of  America 
warmly  and  stylishly  through  the  use  of 
substitutes  instead  of  all  new  wool. 

Industry  representatives  assured  Mr. 
Guthrie  of  their  cooperation.  "We  will 
see  to  it,"  said  a  spokesman  for  the  in- 
dustry, "that  the  women  will  be  well 
clothed,  well  styled,  and  warmly  clothed 
with  whatever  amount  of  wool  the  Gov- 
ernment gives  us." 

A  WPB  representative  asked  the  in- 
dustry representatives  for  suggestions  as 
to  possible  wool  savings  through  the  use 
of  substitutes  and  simplification  of 
design. 

The  use  of  more  reused  and  reworked 
wool,  as  well  as  cotton  and  rayon,  blended 
in  with  the  wool,  was  suggested.  Mem- 
bers agreed  that  consumers  should  be  in- 
formed that  there  is  nothing  unsanitary 
about  reused  *wool  and  that  cloth  made 
of  part  reworked  and  reused  wool  is  as 
serviceable  as  cloth  made  of  all  new  wool. 

Industry  representatives  were  told  that 
fashion  designers  can  make  an  important 
contribution  toward  wool  conservation  if 
they  will  stay  away  from  wide  flared 
skirts,  balloon  sleeves,  and  longer  skirts, 
and  carry  out  a  trend  of  slim  silhouettes 
and  short  skirts. 

A  subcommittee  will  be  appointed 
soon  to  explore  at  greater  length  the 
possibilities  of  style  simplification. 

*    *    * 

105  MM.  HOWITZER  IN 
MASS  PRODUCTION 

The  Army's  105  millimeter  howitzer  is 
now  in  mass  production,  it  was  an- 
nounced January  27  in  a  report  from 
Maj.  Gen.  Charles  M.  Wesson,  Chief  of 
Ordnance,  to  Under  Secretary  of  War 
Patterson. 


Over  15,000  retailers  pledge 
aid  in  salvage  campaign; 
response  rate  increases  daily 

Pledges  of  participation  in  the  Govern- 
ment's program  to  salvage  materials  vi- 
tal to  the  war  effort  are  coming  in  to 
the  War-  Production  Board  from  retail 
merchants  in  all  sections  of  the  country 
at  the  rate  of  thousands  per  day.  More 
than  15,000  replies  already  have  been  re- 
ceived from  store  owners  stating  that 
they  are  cooperating.  The  rate  of  re- 
turn is  increasing  daily. 

Conservation  efforts  of  these  retailers 
involve  a  thorough  housecleaning  of  their 
stores  to  dispose  of  all  waste  materials 
and  the  appointment  of  employees  spe- 
cifically charged  with  supervision  of  con- 
tinued collection  and  disposal  of  waste 
either  by  sale  to  dealers  or  by  gift  to 
charities,  schools,  or  other  organizations. 

Merchants  who  sign  the  pledge  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  salvage  program  are 
given  the  right  to  display  window  em- 
blems, sent  them  by  the  Bureau  contain- 
ing the  message  "This  store  is  helping 
make  weapons  from  waste  by  salvaging 
waste  paper,  old  rags,  scrap  metal,  old 
rubber." 

Stores  which  have  not  received  pledge 
cards  are  requested  to  write  to  the  Bureau 
of  Industrial  Conservation,  War  Produc- 
tion Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*    *    * 

Nonmilifcary  workers  asked  to 
curtail  uniform  use,  save  cloth 

R.  R.  Guthrie,  chief  of  the  textile, 
clothing,  and  leather  goods  branch  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  January  31  urged 
curtailment  of  the  use  of  uniforms  by 
nonmilitary  organizations. 

The  production  of  our  wool,  rayon,  and 
cotton  mills  Is  needed  for  the  armed  services 
and  essential  civilian  needs,  Mr.  Guthrie 
said. 

It  Is  not  intended  that  all  women's  uni- 
forms be  eliminated.  Obviously,  there  Is 
need  for  some.  For  instance,  in  the  field 
of  nursing,  a  white  cotton  uniform  serves  a 
useful  purpose.  But  a  uniform  Is  not  nesded 
by  those  who  make  bandages;  civilian  dresses 
serve  Just  as  well. 

Likewise,  canteen  workers,  who  work  in 
Army  camps  and  In  the  field,  need  uniforms 
for  identification  purposes.  The  same  applies 
to  members  of  a  motor  corps. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  there 
should  be  uniforms  for  women  who  work  in 
factories  and  mills  engaged  in  military  pro- 
duction. That  does  not  seem  necessary.  An 
arm  band  or  an  identification  badge  would 
eerve  the  same  purpose. 
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Public  urged  to  dispose  of  scrap,  waste 
collections  through  regular  channels 


Emphasizing  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  facilities  for  processing  or 
using  waste  materials,  Lessing  J.  Rosen- 
wald,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Conservation,  January  30,  urged  the 
general  public  to  dispose  of  collections 
of  scrap  metal,  paper,  rags,  and  rubber 
through  regular  channels  such  as  junk 
dealers  or  collecting  charities. 

Speed,  efficiency,  are  major  concerns         • 

Mr.  Rosenwald  made  public  a  letter  he 
had  addressed  to  Representative  William 
R.  Thom,  of  Ohio,  answering  a  query  con- 
cerning disposition  of  waste  materials 
collected  by  the  public.  In  his  letter, 
Mr.  Rosenwald  said,  in  part: 

The  desire  of  the  public  to  contribute  scrap 
collections  directly  to  the  Government  is  a 
fine  thing,  yet  for  a  number  of  sound  reasons, 
backed  by  experience,  such  a  procedure  would 
not  move  waste  back  into  production  as 
quickly  as  it  is  needed.  Our  major  concern 
is  that  the  recovery  of  gravely  needed  scrap 
metals,  wastepaper,  old  rags,  and  rubber  and 
the  shipment  of  these  materials  to  our  war 
factories  be  both  speedy  and  efficient. 

I  believe  that  the  average  person  does  not 
understand  the  economic  function  performed 
by  the  dealers. 

The  junk  dealer  does  more  than  simply 
buy  and  sell.  He  collects,  sorts,  giades,  proc- 
esses, packs  and  ships.  For  example,  there 
are  over  75  grades  of  scrap  iron  and  steel. 
Maximum  efficiency  requires  careful  grading 
before  shipment  to  steel  mills.  Rags,  too, 
are  first  graded  and  sorted  according  to  textile 
content,  color,  etc.  Some  are  trimmed  and 
cleaned,  all  are  finally  packed  in  bales  and 
shipped  to  appropriate  mills.  This  kind  of 
work  is  done  by  dealers  in  thousands  of  es- 
tablishments in  the  United  States.  Ob- 
viously, the  Government  could  not  perform 
these  operations  nor  are  the  consuming  mills 
equipped  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Rosenwald  pointed  out  in  his  letter 
that  the  profits  of  dealers  are  limited  by 
price  ceilings  and  excess  profits  taxes, 
and  added  that  many  waste  dealers  who 
had  small  plants  had  given  up  the  busi- 
ness because  they  could  make  more 
money  as  laborers  in  war  plants.  Vio- 
lations of  price  ceilings  and  instances  of 
hoarding  are  being  checked  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  provisions  have  been  made 
for  controlling  such  practices  and  pun- 
ishing violators,  he  stated. 

A  continuing  program 

For  the  person  who  prefers  to  give  col- 
lections of  waste  materials,  rather  than 
sell  them,  a  number  of  charitable  organ- 
izations will  welcome  the  contributions, 
the  letter  explained.  Or,  if  a  citizen  is 
anxious  to  benefit  the  Government  di- 
rectly, he  may  sell  his  collection  to  a 
dealer  and  use  the  money  to  purchase 
Defense  Stamps  and  Bonds. 


In  concluding  his  letter  to  Congress- 
man Thom,  Mr.  Rosenwald  wrote: 

This  Is  not  a  short-term  drive  or  campaign, 
but  must  be  a  continuing  program,  for  the 
duration  of  the  war.  In  our  all-out  effort 
victory,  we  must  use  every  ounce  of  man- 
power, every  bit  of  experience,  every  facility 
that  is  available  to  "get  the  scrap"  with  all 
the  speed  possible  through  existing  well- 
established  channels.  Every  person  can 
make  a  real  contribution  to  war  production 
in  his  home,  on  his  farm,  or  in  his  place  of 
business  by  cooperating  with  those  who  are 
engaged  in  salvage  work. 


ARMY  SALVAGES  MATERIALS 

The  War  Department  has  announced 
that  commanders  of  all  posts  have  been 
ordered  to  transfer  under  the  provisions 
of  Army  regulations  to  civilian  channels 
salvaged  obsolete  armored  vehicles,  old 
cannon  and  solid  shell  (except  for  ar- 
ticles of  historical  or  definite  decorative 
value) ,  unused  railway  siding  rails,  con- 
demned trucks  and  vehicles  no  longer 
useful  for  parts  replacement,  metal 
bumpers  and  fences  improvised  of  scrap 
metal  for  which  wood  can  reasonably  be 
substituted,  and  similar  materials. 


Waste  Rtipei 
Old  Rags 


THE  FAMILY'S  CHANCE  to  help  win  the  war  is  portrayed  in  this  OEM  Information 
Division  poster.  Posters,  as  well  as  2-column  mats  for  publication,  available  on 
request  to  Distribution  Section,  Information  Division,  Office  for  Emergency  Manage- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C. 
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LABOR  .  .  . 

Pacific  ship  workers  forego  double  pay 
for  Sundays  as  unions  and  owners 
ratify  around-the-clock  operation  plan 


The  details  of  an  agreement  for 
around-the-clock,  s  e  v  e  n-day-a-week 
shipbuilding  operation  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  were  unanimously  ratified  by 
unions  and  shipyard  owners  January  26, 
Sidney  Hillman,  Labor  Director  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  announced.  To 
make  possible  this  full  use  of  production 
facilities,  the  union  membership  have 
agreed  to  forego  double-time  pay  for 
Sunday  work. 

The  agreement  was  worked  out  by  the 
WPB  Labor  Division's  shipbuilding  sta- 
bilization committee,  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  labor,  management,  and 
Government  with  Paul  Porter  as  chair- 
man. It  provides  for  6-day  staggered 
shifts  with  time-and-a-half  pay  for  the 
sixth  day.  Under  the  new  pact,  double 
time  will  be  paid  to  an  employee  only 
when  he  is  required  to  work  a  seventh 
day  whether  Sunday  or  any  other  day. 
Previously  all  Sunday  work  required  dou- 
ble-time pay,  regardless  of  the  number 
of  days  worked  in  the  week. 

Plan  pushed  elsewhere 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  secure  adop- 
tion of  the  same  terms  for  the  Atlantic 
Gulf,  and  Great  Lakes  zones,  which  also 
are  operating  under  the  shipbuilding 
stabilization  committee  agreement,  Mr. 
Hillman  said. 

"This  agreement  for  full-time,  all-out 
construction  of  both  combat  and  cargo 
vessels  reflects  the  enthusiastic  response 
of  both  labor  and  management  in  the 
West  Coast  shipbuilding  industry  to 
President  Roosevelt's  request  for  18,000,- 
000  tons  of  new  shipping  in  the  next  2 
years,"  Mr.  Hillman  declared.  "It  took 
only  2  days  of  discussion  by  nearly  100 
conferees  to  work  out  this  program  cov- 
ering 110,000  workers." 

The  shipbuilding  stabilization  com- 
mittee was  created  by  Mr.  Hillman  a  lit- 
tle more  than  a  year  ago.  It  is  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  WPB  Labor  Di- 
vision, the  Navy  and  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, the  employing  shipyards,  and  the 
APL  and  CIO  unions  with  membership  in 
the  shipbuilding  industry.  Conferences 
of  labor  and  management  in  the  four 
coastal  areas,  convened  by  the  commit- 
tee during   1941,   drafted  standards  of 


wages,  hours,  working  conditions,  griev- 
ance machinery,  and  many  other  essen- 
tials of  labor  relations.  The  standards 
adopted  pledged  both  management  and 
labor  against  lockouts,  strikes,  and  other 
stoppages  or  limitations  on  production. 
All  four  zone  standards  were  subse- 
quently made  effective  through  collec- 
tive bargaining  processes,  in  which  em- 
ployers, unions  and  the  Government,  as 
purchaser,  ratified  the  proposed  stand- 
ards. 

*  *    * 

WASHINGTON  NAVY  YARD 
TO  EMPLOY  WOMEN 

Women  with  a  scientific  or  engineer- 
ing education,  or  with  mechanical  apti- 
tude, will  be  employed  in  the  navy  yard 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  because  the  supply 
of  men  available  for  such  positions  is 
rapidly  becoming  exhausted. 

*  •    • 

FLIMSY  DEFERMENT  CLAIMS 
WON'T  STICK,  SAYS  HERSHEY 

Escape  from  military  service  through 
specious  claims  for  deferment  because  of 
occupation  or  dependency  will  not  be  tol- 
erated by  the  Selective  Service  System, 
Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  Director  of 
Selective  Service,  said  recently.  la 
building  up  an  armed  force,  the  General 
asserted,  it  is  imperative  that  there  be 
no  disturbance  to  the  field  of  produc- 
tion or  to  the  essential  social  and  eco- 
nomic life  of  this  country.  But,  he 
added,  those  men  who  seek  to  avoid  mil- 
itary service  by  flimsy  claims  of  "essen- 
tial" occupation  or  dependency  will  find 
little  sympathy  from  Selective   Service. 

*  *    • 

MEAD  NAMED  ALTERNATE 

The  National  War  Labor  Board  an- 
nounced January  27  that  the  President 
has  appointed  George  H.  Mead,  presi- 
dent of  The  Mead  Corporation,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  as  an  alternate  employer  member 
of  the  Board  to  replace  James  W.  Hook, 
who  was  unable  to  serve. 


More  than  a  million  women 
to  be  needed  in  making  war 
materials,  says  Hillman 

More  than  one  million  American 
women  will  be  needed  to  work  on  the 
production  of  war  materials,  WPB  Labor 
Director  Hillman  said  in  a  statement  re- 
leased January  27  and  featured  in  the 
February  issue  of  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 

The  statement  follows,  in  part: 

"Airplanes  can  sink  battleships. 
Women  can  build  airplanes.  War  is  call- 
ing on  the  women  of  America  for  pro- 
duction skills.  The  President  has  stated 
It  is  the  policy  of  this  Government  to 
speed  up  existing  production  by  operat- 
ing all  war  industries  on  a  seven-days-a- 
week  basis. 

"Women  will  be  called  to  work  on  the 
production  of  war  materials  in  greater 
numbers  than  ever  before.  More  than  a 
million  will  be  needed  in  our  'long,  hard 
war.' 

"Women  can  do  almost  anything  in 
wartime  production. 

"Here,  as  in  England,  they  are  already 
employed  in  airplane  plants,  ammuni- 
tion plants,  ordnance,  fuse,  and  powder 
plants. 

How  to  prepare 

"A  few  of  the  things  women  can  do  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  task  ahead: 

"1.  If  a  woman  has  had  factory  ex- 
perience, and  is  interested  in  immedi- 
ate employment,  she  should  register 
with  the  nearest  office  of  the  State  em- 
ployment service,  which  is  informed 
of  labor  needs  in  defense  plants. 

"2.  If  she  has  had  no  experience  and 
needs  training  for  employment,  the  lo- 
cal public  employment  office  can  ad- 
vise on  available  facilities  for  free 
training. 

"3.  Be  sure  she  knows  what  she  can 
do  best  to  contribute  to  the  most  im- 
portant war  task  in  her  community. 

"4.  Direct  her  attention  and  her  en- 
ergies to  the  most  important  war  task 
in  her  community. 

"5.  She  should  not  leave  her  com- 
munity unless  she  is  certain  there  is 
no  job  for  her  there,  or  leave  with- 
out assurance  that  there  is  a  job  some 
place  else  for  her. 

"Victory  calls  for  the  best  use  of  all  the 
heads,  the  hands,  and  the  hearts  of  a 
united  Nation." 
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Let  carpet  workers  and  looms  manufacture 
Army  duck,  blankets,  committee  suggests 


The  use  of  displaced  carpet  workers 
and  idle  carpet  looms  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  duck  and  blankets  for  the 
military  services  has  been  proposed  by  a 
newly  formed  subcommittee  of  the  textile 
labor  advisory  committee,  Sidney  Hill- 
man,  WPB  Labor  Director,  announced 
January  24. 

This  plan  is  the  outcome  of  discussions 
on  reduced  carpet  production  and  subse- 
quent displacement  of  some  of  the  indus- 
try's 30,000  workers,  following  the  50  per- 
cent curtailment  order  on  civilian  use  of 
virgin  wool.  Under  the  proposal  of  la- 
bor's carpet  subcommittee  to  convert  car- 
pet mills  to  blanket  making  and  cotton 
duck  weaving,  new  employment  would 
be  provided  for  a  number  of  these 
workers. 

Committee's  recommendations 

Meeting  for  the  first  time,  the  subcom- 
mittee made  the  following  recommenda- 
tions: 

1.  The  immediate  formation  of  a  car- 
pet industry  advisory  committee  to  meet 
with  the  labor  advisory  committee  on 
conversion  and  other  mutual  problems. 

2.  Certification  of  carpet  manufacture 


as  a  distress  industry  in  order  to  avoid 
widespread  unemployment. 

3.  Survey  by  the  WPB  of  the  carpet 
industry  to  determine  its  availability  for 
war  production. 

4.  That  since  the  cotton  textile  mills 
are  already  overtaxed  and  incapable  of 
producing  all  the  requirements  in  their 
own  field,  no  awards  of  contracts  for  pro- 
duction of  cotton  duck  should  be  given 
to  cotton  textile  mills  not  heretofore  en- 
gaged in  duck  production.  Such  con- 
tracts should  be  given  to  the  carpet  mills. 

With  the  Army  this  week  opening  bids 
for  180,000,000  yards,  committee  members 
pointed  out  that  "available  facilities  are 
not  enough  to  produce  all  the  duck  the 
Army  will  require." 

Labor  representatives  attending  the 
meeting  were  William  Pollock,  secretary- 
treasurer,  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America  (CIO) ;  Robert  Oliver,  its  na- 
tional representative,  and  Solomon  Bar- 
kin,  research  director  of  the  TWU. 

William  P.  C.  Ewing,  carpet  consultant, 
and  A.  R.  Howe,  soft  fibers  consultant, 
both  of  the  WPB  Purchases  Division,  were 
present,  together  with  Frederick  P. 
Umhey  of  the  Labor  Relations  Branch 
of  the  Labor  Division,  who  presided. 


WPB  defines  "related  fibers" 
in  wool  conservation  order 

To  clear  up  confusion  among  carpet 
manufacturers  as  to  whether  the  hair 
of  all  goats  is  included  in  the  phrase 
"and  related  fibers"  in  the  definition  of 
wool,  the  War  Production  Board  issued 
January  27  the  following  interpretation 
of  that  section  of  the  wool  conservation 
order  (M-73) : 

(a)  The  phrase  "and  related  fibers"  as 
used  In  paragraph  (e)  (5)  (1)  of  Conser- 
vation Order  No.  M-73  means  related  fibers 
of  a  fineness  comparable  to  the  fibers  from 
the  fleece  of  the  sheep  or  lamb,  or  hair  of 
the  Angora  or  Cashmere  goat,  or  camel  or 
of  the  alpaca,  llama,  or  vicuna.  The  phrase, 
therefore,  does  -not  include  such  fibers  as 
common  goat  hair,  Kempy  Cape,  Cabretta 
and  DJeddah  hair,  cattle  hair,  horse  hair,  or 
furs. 

(b)  The  phrase  "wools  known  as  carpet 
wools"  as  used  in  the  said  paragraph  (e) 
(5)  (i)  shall  mean:  Denskoi,  Smyrna,  Cor- 
dova, Valparaiso,  Ecuadorean,  Syrian,  Aleppo, 
Georgian,  Turkestan.  Arabian,  Bagdad,  Per- 
sian, Sistan,  East  Indian,  Thibetan,  Chinese, 
Manchurian,  Mongolian,  Egyptian,  Sudan, 
Cyprus,  Sardinian,  Pyrenean,  Oporto,  Iceland, 
Scotch,  Blackface,  Black  Spanish,  Kerry,  Bas- 
lock,  and  Welsh  Mountain;  similar  wools 
without  merino  or  English  blood;  all  other 
wools  of  whatever  blood  or  origin  not  finer 
than  40s;  and  the  hair  of  the  camel. 


"Open"  pricing  dropped  by 
rug  maker  at  OPA  request 

Bigelow-Sanford  Carpet  Co.,  of  New 
York,  one  of  the  largest  domestic  man- 
ufacturers of  rugs  and  carpets,  has  agreed 
to  eliminate  an  "open  price"  provision 
from  its  current  price  list  and  to  discon- 
tinue "open  price"  contracts  at  the  re- 
quest of  OPA,  Administrator  Henderson 
announced  January  29. 

Dealers  informed 

Dealers  handling  the  Bigelow-Sanford 
lines  have  been  informed  that  henceforth 
all  contracts  of  sale  will  be  invoiced  at 
the  price  in  effect  on  the  date  of  issuance. 
Heretofore,  the  company's  price  list  and 
contracts  had  the  effect  of  imposing  the 
"price  prevailing  at  time  of  shipment" 
with  respect  to  unshipped  portions  of 
orders.  OPA  pointed  out  that  this  prac- 
tice was  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
Price  Schedule  No.  57,  Wool  Floor  Cov- 
erings, as  amended,  and  the  company  re- 
vised its  price  list  and  contract  forms 
accordingly. 


Knitting  for  victory  should 
be  guided  by  needs  reported 
to  Red  Cross,  says  WPB 

In  response  to  numerous  inquiries, 
R.  R.  Guthrie,  chief  of  the  textiles,  cloth- 
ing, and  leather  goods  branch,  explained 
January  27  the  official  position  of  the 
War  Production  Board  on  the  question  of 
women  knitting  sweaters  for  soldiers  and 
sailors.  ' 

"The  War  Production  Board,"  said  Mr. 
Guthrie,  "does  want  women  to  knit 
sweaters  where  absolutely  needed  by  the 
armed  forces  and  where  the  command- 
ing officers  ask  for  the  supplies. 

"It  is  our  opinion  that  the  average 
soldier  and  sailor  is  adequately  clothed 
by  the  Government  and  doesn't  need  ad- 
ditional clothing.  However,  there  are 
exceptions.  Our  boys  in  Iceland  are 
such  an  exception.  They  can  make 
good  use  of  additional  clothing.  The 
same  may  be  true  of  soldiers  sent  into 
the  field  on  long  campaigns. 

"On  the  whole,  we  don't  want  a  broad 
wave  of  knitting  that  will  consume  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  wool  that  is  needed 
for  more  essential  purposes. 

System  set  up  with  Red  Cross 

"This  is  the  system  we  have  set  up  with 
the  Red  Cross.  When  a  commanding 
officer  desires  such  additional  clothing  as 
sweaters,  he  will  apply  to  the  Red  Cross. 
The  Red  Cross  will  then  arrange  for  the 
sweaters  to  be  knitted. 

"In  this  way,  every  sweater  knitted  will 
serve  a  good  purpose  and  there  will  be 
no  waste  of  material,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  labor  of  some  patriotic  woman.  We 
welcome  the  cooperation  of  women  in 
knitting  for  the  armed  services  the  things 
they  need,  after  the  commanding  officers 
have  informed  the  Red  Cross  of  those 
needs." 

•    •    • 

Dry  felt  makers  discuss 
action  on  prices 

Manufacturers  of  dry  felt  were  invited 
to  meet  in  Washington  on  February  2, 
to  discuss  with  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration the  advisability  of  estab- 
lishing maximum  prices  or  entering  into 
voluntary  agreements  on  prices  for  their 
product,  OPA  Administrator  Henderson 
announced  January  27. 

Quotations  for  dry  felt  used  princi- 
pally for  roofing  and  for  some  linoleum 
bases  have  fluctuated  over  a  wide  range. 
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War  Labor  Board  settles  six  disputes, 
gets  resumption  of  work  in  two  cases 


The  National  War  Labor  Board  last 
week  settled  six  disputes  by  agreement, 
obtained  resumption  of  production  in 
two  cases,  and  received  certification  of 
seven  new  cases.  The  full  Board  held 
its  first  hearings  In  a  case. 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America 

The  full  Board  held  a  2-day  hearing 
in  the  dispute  between  the  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America  and  the  Aluminum 
Workers  of  America,  CIO.  This  case, 
which  involves  5  plants  of  the  company 
and  18,925  workers,  is  one  which  came 
to  the  War  Labor  Board  from  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Mediation  Board.  The 
union's  demands  are  for  the  abolition  of 
the  North-South  differential  and  a  10- 
cent  differential  for  night  shift  workers 
at  the  New  Kensington,  Pa.,  plant.  The 
Board  will  consider  the  case  at  its  next 
executive  session. 

Mack  Manufacturing  Co. 

On  January  28,  after  5  days  of  hearings 
before  Lewis  M.  Gill,  Board  mediator,  an 
agreement  was  reached  in  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  Mack  Manufacturing  Co.,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers,  CIO.  The  union's  de- 
mands included  wages,  union  shop,  and 
working  conditions,  and  the  controversy 
involved  2,400  employees.  The  principal 
points  of  the  agreement  follow: 

1.  A  65  cents  per  hour  minimum  hiring 
rate  for  men  and  55  cents  for  women  to  be 
stepped  up  10  cents  more  after  90  days. 

2.  A  general  wage  increase  of  12  cents  an 
hour  retroactive  to  December  28,  1941.  The 
bonus  incentive  is  to  be  timed  at  25  percent 
over  the  basic  rate.  Upon  the  request  of 
either  party,  the  queston  of  wages  may  be 
reopened  for  negotiations  six  months  after 
the'  contract  is  signed. 

3.  Maximum  and  minimum  rates  for  Jobs 
are  to  be  negotiated  between  the  parties  on 
the  basis  of  job  classifications  which  the  com- 
pany will  furnish  the  union. 

4.  The  union  waived  its  demands  for  a 
union  shop,  check-off  or  any  modification 
thereof. 

5.  The  union's  demand  for  double  time  on 
Sundays  will  be  referred  to  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  for  appropriate  action. 

6.  Collective  bargaining  to  be  renewed  Jan- 
uary 3J  in  New  Brunswick  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  a  written  agreement.  All  mat- 
ters still  unsettled  February  14  shall  be 
referred  for  binding  decision  to  an  arbitra- 
tor selected  by  the  parties  from  a  list  of 
three  persons  named  by  Dr.  George  W.  Tay- 
lor, vice  chairman  of  the  National  War  Labor 
Board. 

Western  Machine  Tool  Works 

With  the  aid  of  Conciliation  Commis- 
sioner John  L.  Connor,  an  agreement 
was  reached  on  January  28  in  the  dispute 


between  the  Western  Machine  Tool 
Works,  Inc.,  Holland,  Mich.,  and  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Machinists, 
AFL.  Commissioner  Connor  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Board  to  hear  the  case 
in  Holland  where  a  2-day  strike  had  been 
ended  earlier  in  the  month  at  the 
Board's  request.  A  total  of  140  em- 
ployees was  involved  in  the  controversy 
which  arose  mainly  over  the  issues  of 
grievance  machinery  and  wages.  The 
agreement,  which  is  the  first  between  the 
company  and  the  union,  includes  the  fol- 
lowing provisions:  minimum  hiring  rate 
of  55  cents  per  hour,  a  121/2-cent  per 
hour  general  increase  retroactive  to  De- 
cember 11,  1941,  an  additional  5  cents 
per  hour  for  all  employees  on  the  second 
and  third  shifts,  an  8-hour  day,  5-day 
week  with  time  and  one-half  for  over- 
time and  double  time  for  holidays,  vaca- 
tions dependent  upon  seniority,  and  a 
maintenance  of  membership  clause. 
The  contract  is  to  be  opened  for  wage 
negotiations  July  1,  1942. 

Carolina  Transportation  Association 

Submission  to  binding  arbitration  of 
all  issues  was  agreed  to  January  28  in  the 
dispute  between  the  Carolina  Transpor- 
tation Association,  Inc.,  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
and  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  AFL.  The  agreement  was 
announced  by  the  Board  after  2  days  of 
hearings  before  a  panel  composed  of 
associate  members  Judge  Walter  P. 
Stacy,  John  Connelly  and  Joseph  Mc- 
Donough.  The  arbitration  award  will 
be  made  by  a  three-man  board,  with  each 
party  selecting  one  arbitrator  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  selecting  a  third. 

The  dispute,  which  involves  500  em- 
ployees of  six  trucking  concerns,  arose 
over  wages,  hours,  and  vacation  pay. 

Bendix  Aviation  Corporation 

An  agreement,  the  terms  of  which  were 
not  revealed,  was  obtained  by  a  Board 
panel  January  30  settling  the  dispute 
between  the  Bendix  Aviation  Corpora- 
tion, South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  the  United 
Automobile  Workers,  CIO.  The  agree- 
ment resulted  from  a  4-day  hearing  con- 
ducted by  a  panel  of  associate  members 
made  up  of  Professor  Fowler  V.  Harper, 
H.  L.  Derby  and  S.  H.  Dalrymple.  The 
union's  demands  were  for  increased 
wages,  a  union  shop  and  the  check-off 
at  the  plant  which  employs  7,612  men. 
The  agreement  is  subject  to  ratification 
by  the  local  union  membership. 


The  Atlantic  Fishermen's  Union,  AFL, 
agreed  at  the  Board's  request  to  resume 
work  pending  consideration  by  the 
Board  of  their  dispute  with  the  Federated 
Fishing  Boats  of  Ne*  England  and  New 
York,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.  The  only  Issue 
involved  is  the  question  of  how  the  cost 
of  war  risk  insurance  should  be  divided 
between  the  fishermen  and  the  compan- 
ies. The  union's  decision  to  resume  work 
came  after  the  Board  had  sent  a  telegram 
requesting  the  employers  to  advance  the 
amount  for  the  premium  and  suggesting 
that  both  parties  leave  to  the  Board  final 
determination  of  the  matter  together 
with  the  effective  retroactive  date. 

On  January  31,  E.  H.  Cooley,  secretary 
of  the  employers'  organization,  wired  the 
Board  that  the  boat  owners  would  accept 
the  settlement  only  if  the  Board  agreed 
to  a  great  number  of  conditions.  Chief 
among  these  was  that  the  "Board  first 
secures  from  the  Atlantic  Fishermen's 
Union  a  new  agreement  in  writing  for 
the  duration  of  the  war  ...  to  be 
identical  in  terms  with  the  canceled 
agreement  dated  June  21,  1940."  The 
Board  immediately  wired  Mr.  Cooley  that 
the  attempt  "to  place  conditions  upon 
the  acceptance"  of  the  Board's  proposed 
agreement  was  "wholly  unacceptable." 
The  telegram  contained  the  Board's 
"final"  request  for  immediate  resumption 
of  operations. 

There  are  3,200  men  involved  in  the 
dispute  and  many  of  the  ships  had  been 
tied  up  while  awaiting  disposition  of  the 
controversy.  A  hearing  is  scheduled  for 
February  4. 

Maytag  Co. 

At  2  a.  m.  February  1,  a  panel  com- 
posed of  Lewis  M.  Gill,  Frederick  Fales, 
and  Hugh  Lyons  settled  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  Maytag  Co.,  Newton,  Iowa,  and 
the  United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Ma- 
chine Workers  of  America,  CIO.  After 
6  days  of  hearings  the  company  agreed 
on  the  terms  of  a  contract,  which  the 
union  had  been  attempting  to  negotiate 
for  3*/2  years,  covering  1,300  employees. 

The  minimum  wage  was  raised  from 
50  to  60  cents  an  hour,  and  the  union 
obtained  a  5-cent-an-hour  night  shift 
bonus.  The  union  waived  its  demand 
for  the  union  shop  and  compromised  its 
request  for  a  binding  arbitration  clause 
in  the  contract. 

Wolverine  Tube  Co. 

With  the  aid  of  Thomas  Neblett,  Board 
mediator,  the  Wolverine  Tube  Co.,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  and  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  of  America,  CIO,  reached  a  com- 
plete agreement  January  31  covering  1,000 
employees  in  the  company's  plant.    The 
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agreement  provided  for  a  6-cent  general 
wage  increase.  The  union  shop  question 
was  compromised  by  an  agreement  that 
the  company  would  post  on  the  bulletin 
board  a  statement  saying  that  it  was  "in 
the  interest  of  all  concerned"  for  all  eli- 
gible employees  to  join  the  union  and  re- 
main members  for  the  duration  of  the 
contract.  The  company  also  agreed  to 
discipline  any  antiunion  activity  on 
company  time. 

Berkshire  Fine  Spinning  Associates 

The  American  Federation  of  Textile 
Operatives  ended  their  six-day  jurisdic- 
tional strike  at  the  King  Philip  Mill  of 
the  Berkshire  Pine  Spinning  Associates, 
Inc.,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  on  January  26. 
The  back-to-work  arrangement  was 
made  at  a  hearing  the  previous  day  con- 
ducted by  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor 
Relations  Board  and  attended  by  John 
C.  Baker  of  Harvard  University  as  a 
special  examiner  representing  the  War 
Labor  Board. 

The  Textile  Workers  Union,  CIO,  had 
been  certified  by  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  as  the  bargaining  agent  for 
2,200  employees  at  the  company's  plants 
but  members  of  the  independent  union 
went  on  strike  in  protest  at  the  King 
Philip  Mill  of  the  company. 

New  cases 

New  cases  certified  to  the  Board  last 
week  are:  Federated  Fishing  Boats  of 
New  England  and  New  York,  Inc.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  and  the  Atlantic  Fishermen's 
Union,  AFL;  Walter  Turner  Co.,  Inc., 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  and  United  Electrical, 
Radio  and  Machine  Workers,  CIO;  Con- 
nor Lumber  and  Land  Co.,  Laona,  Wis., 
and  International  Woodworkers  of 
America,  CIO;  Doyle  Machine  and  Tool 
Corporation.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists,  AFL; 
The  Thompson  Products  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  United  Automobile  Workers, 
CIO;  Hotel  Employers  Association  of 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  Hotel  and  Res- 
taurant Employees,  AFL;  Spicer  Mfg. 
Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  United  Automo- 
bile Workers,  CIO,  and  Building  and 
Construction  Trades,  AFL. 

•    *    * 

NWLB  APPOINTS  3 

The  National  War  Labor  Board  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  Ralph  T. 
Seward  as  administrative  associate 
member,  George  Kirstein  as  executive 
secretary,  and  Lewis  M.  Gill  as  assistant 
executive  secretary. 


Nelson  defends  use  of  dollar-a-year  men, 
tells  Congress  of  rules  to  prevent  abuses 


War  Production  Board  Chairman  Nel- 
son on  January  28  defended  the  em- 
ployment of  dollar-a-year  men  as  ex- 
tremely useful,  possibily  indispensable,  to 
the  war  program.  To  the  Special  Senate 
Committee  Investigating  the  National 
Defense  Program  he  outlined  the  policy 
he  has  laid  down  to  prevent  abuses. 
Excerpts  from  his  statement  follow: 
As  you  know,  Congress  by  successive 
statutes,  beginning  in  June  1940,  ex- 
pressly adopted  the  policy  of  authoriz- 
ing employment  of  dollar-a-year  men  in 
times  of  national  emergency.  This  policy 
was  extended  by  Congress  to  all  govern- 
mental departments  and  agencies  con- 
cerned with  defense.  And,  as  you  knew, 
an  identical  policy  was  followed  during 
the  last  war. 

No  case  of  impropriety  reported 

We  have  heard  much  comment  on  this 
policy  recently  on  all  sides.  It  was  criti- 
icized  in  the  report  of  this  committee  on 
January  15 — and  may  I  say  here  that 
I  was  gratified  to  note  that  after  months 
of  scrutiny  of  OPM  by  your  lawyers  and 
investigators,  you  did  not  report  a  single 
specific  case  of  impropriety?  However, 
that  does  not  eliminate  all  the  grounds 
for  criticism,  so  I  want  to  discuss  with 
you  these  questions: 

Should  the  policy  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  dollar-a-year  men  be  changed? 

If  the  policy  is  to  be  continued,  how 
should  it  be  administered? 

I  have  one  over-all  standard  for  pass- 
ing on  these  questions.  It  is  quite  sim- 
ple, and  is  as  follows:  What  will  con- 
tribute most  toward  winning  the  war  in 
the  shortest  possible  time?  That  is  the 
test  I  apply,  and  I  am  confident  it  is  the 
test  your  committee  and  Congress  will 
also  apply. 

On  this  job  we  must  get  the  maximum 
results  from  American  industry.  To  do 
that  we  must  have  down  here  men  who 
understand  and  can  deal  with  industry's 
intricate  structure  and  operation.  In 
other  words,  we  must  have  men  with 
expert  business  and  technical  knowledge. 
For  the  most  part  we  have  to  get  them 
from  industry  itself.  But  no  matter 
where  we  get  them  or  how  we  get  them, 
we  simply  must  have  them  in  the  places 
they  are  needed,  when  they  are  needed. 

All  things  being  equal,  these  men  ought 
to  be  brought  in  to  serve  on  a  regular 
Government  salary.  I  wish  that  were 
possible.    It  isn't.    You  can't  get  all  the 


help  you  need  of  the  kind  you  need  on 
that  basis.  The  reason  is  simple:  most 
of  these  men,  many  of  them  specialists, 
have  been  getting  salaries  much  higher 
than  those  which  can  be  paid  Govern- 
ment employees.  Since  they  have  been 
getting  such  salaries,  they  naturally  have 
incurred  extensive  financial  obligations 
over  the  years — mortgages,  life  insurance, 
and  so  on — so  that  it  is  extremely  hard 
for  them  to  adjust  themselves  abruptly 
to  a  much  lower  income.  In  many  cases 
it  is  literally  true  that  the  man  in  ques- 
tion simply  can't  make  the  change  to  a 
Government  payroll  without  extreme 
hardship  to  his  family. 

Now  the  dollar-a-year  policy  can  of 
course  be  abused.  It  must  be  admin- 
istered with  great  care  and  restraint.  If 
it  is  so  administered,  it  is  in  my  judgment 
an  extremely  useful  adjunct: — possibly 
even  an  indispensable  one — to  the  war 
program. 

Has  laid  down  rules 

Sound  administration,  of  course,  re- 
quires a  carefully  determined  administra- 
tive policy  within  the  limits  of  Congres- 
sional policy.  With  this  in  mind  I  have 
laid  down  the  following  rules  and  limi- 
tations for  the  War  Production  Board  to 
govern  employment  of  a  dollar-a-year 
men: 

1.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  an  a  dollar- 

a-year  basis  unless  he  is  a  man  of 
outstanding  business  or  technical  ability, 
of  unimpeachable  integrity,  and  espe- 
cially qualified  for  the  work  for  which 
he  is  chosen. 

2.  No  dollar-a-year  man  shall  be  appointed  to 

any  position  if  with  reasonable  effort  a 
man  equally  qualified  can  be  found  and 
induced  to  come  here  to  fill  such  posi- 
tion on  a  regular  Government  salary 
basis. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  employed  in  any  posi- 

tion in  whicli  he  will  make  decisions 
directly  affecting  the  afffirs  of  his  own 
company. 

4.  Nc     appointment    shall    be    made    except 

after  a  thorough  Investigation  of  the 
proposed  appointee  by  one  o  the  In- 
vestigatory agencies  of  th    Government. 

These  are  the  rules  which  will  be  fol- 
lowed with  respect  to  all  future  employ- 
ment of  dollar-a-year  men  by  the  War 
Production  Board. 

In  addition,  I  have  instructed  the  vari- 
ous directors  of  divisions  within  the  War 
Production  Board  to  re-examine  all  past 
appointments  of  dollar-a-year  men  to  see 
whether  they  conform.  If  these  require- 
ments are  not  satisfied  in  the  case  of 
any  dollar-a-year  man  now  engaged  by 
the  War  Production  Board,  he  will  be 
asked  to  leave. 
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AGRICULTURE . . . 

Record  total  farm  output  of  1941  not  in 
perfect  accord  with  needs,  says  annual 
report;  better  crop  adjustment  sought 


(Information  furnished  through  Office  of  Agricultural  Defense  Relations, 
V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture) 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  Claude  R. 
Wickard  In  his  annual  report  released 
January  26  points  out  that  agriculture's 
war  job,  though  more  urgent  and  more 
difficult  now  than  its  earlier  defense  task, 
is  the  same  in  character.  It  is  to  provide 
Food  for  Freedom,  in  proper  composition 
and  in  abundant  supply,  without  waste 
of  land,  labor,  or  machinery. 

"Greater  difficulty  in  the  task  results 
from  the  drain  of  war  on  the  supply  of 
agricultural  labor,  machinery,  and  other 
means  of  production,  and  from  the  fact 
that  the  spread  of  naval  fighting  reduces 
imports,"  says  the  Secretary.  "With 
scantier  facilities,  agriculture  must  pro- 
duce more." 

Crop  increases  called  for 

When  1941  began,  the  report  points  out, 
farmers  generally  had  not  realized  that 
the  world  situation  and  our  own  defense 
program  would  demand  more  farm  pro- 
duction. They  had  planned  a  spring  pig 
crop,  for  example,  some  14  percent 
smaller  than  the  relatively  small  crop  of 
the  previous  year.  Advice  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  caused  them  to 
step  up  their  hog  production. 

Appeals  from  the  Department  brought 
increased  marketings  of  cattle  and  calves, 
increased  production  of  hogs,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, poultry  and  eggs,  and  some  fruits 
and  vegetables.  In  April  the  Department 
announced  the  plan  to  support  prices  of 
dairy  products,  hogs,  chickens,  and  eggs. 
Congress  acted  to  fit  agriculture  better 
for  its  defense  tasks. 

As  a  means  of  supporting  prices  of 
basic  crops,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
keeping  them  from  being  overproduced, 
Congress  passed  legislation  to  make  loans 
available  on  1941  cotton,  corn,  wheat, 
rice,  and  tobacco  at  85  percent  of  parity. 
It  authorized  new  provisions  for  market- 
ing quotas  and  higher  penalties  for  ex- 
cess marketings.  Another  law  empow- 
ered the  Secretary  to  offer  price  support 
for  nonbasic  crops,  especially  the  concen- 
trated protein  foods  needed  for  home 
consumption  and  lend-lease  export. 

In  the  field  of  agricultural  administra- 
tion the  President  requested  creation  of 
an  Office  of  Agricultural  Defense  Rela- 
tions within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 


of  Agriculture.  This  new  unit  studies 
what  agriculture  needs  in  its  defense 
task — particularly  its  need  for  labor,  fer- 
tilizer, machinery,  chemicals,  and  storage 
facilities — and  presents  these  needs  to 
priorities  officials.  As  a  further  step  in 
the  defense  organization  of  agriculture, 
the  Secretary  established  USDA  defense 
boards,  which  became  war  boards,  in 
every  State  and  county.  The  special 
duty  of  these  boards  Is  to  promote  full 
cooperation  of  the  Department's  field 
personnel  in  all  war  undertakings. 

Though  of  record  size,  the  year's  pro- 
duction was  not  in  perfect  accord  with 
the  requirements.  For  example,  the 
wheat  crop  approached  a  billion  bushels; 
yet  adequate  export  outlets  for  wheat 
were  lacking.  Conversely,  although  the 
output  of  dairy  products,  meats,  and 
poultry  and  eggs,  was  very  high,  more  of 
the  vital  foods  mentioned  was  needed. 
Accordingly,  the  goals  announced  for 
1942  looked  toward  an  even  higher  total 
farm  output,  along  with  a  more  precise 
adjustment  of  the  commodity  composi- 
tion to  wartime  need. 

Seek  to  fill  U.  S.,  export  needs 

Specifically,  the  goals  called  for  115 
percent  of  the  1924-29  production  aver- 
age, as  compared  with  105  percent  in  the 
period  1936-40  and  an  estimated  113  per- 
cent in  1941.  Production  at  this  level  will 
maintain  and  in  some  lines  even  permit 
an  increase  in  the  average  per  capita 
consumption  of  foodstuffs  and  other  ag- 
ricultural products  in  the  United  States. 
Also,  it  will  provide  large  quantities  for 
lend-lease  export.  After  Pearl  Harbor, 
nevertheless,  the  Department  began  to 
revise  the  goals  upward,  especially  for 
fats  and  oils. 

Besides  providing  for  adequate  nutri- 
tion here  and  for  lend-lease  exports,  the 
goals  for  1942  look  toward  a  reserve  of 
foods  over  and  above  the  normal  carry- 
over. In  wheat,  cotton,  and  tobacco  we 
have  reserves  already;  but  we  need  a  re- 
serve of  finished  foods  like  canned  pork, 
canned  vegetables,  dried  eggs,  and  evap- 
orated milk.  "Food  will  win  the  war," 
says  the  report,  "and  write  the  peace. 
At  the  peace  table  the  existence  here  of  a 
great  reserve  of  food  will  reinforce  our 
views  as  to  what  the  peace  should  be." 


FSA  plans  18  mobile  camps 
along  Eastern  Seaboard  for 
migrant  farm  labor  supply 

Plans  for  the  construction  of  18  mobile 
camps  to  provide  shelter  for  2,700  farm 
labor  families  in  the  commercial  crop 
areas  along  the  Eastern  Seaboard  have 
been  announced  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Operated  by  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration, the  camps  will  move  from  one 
crop  area  to  another  as  the  growing  sea- 
son advances,  thus  enabling  farm  workers 
to  shift  from  areas  where  they  are  not 
needed  to  areas  where  expansion  of  war 
industries  threatens  to  cause  farm  labor 
shortages  at  peak  seasons.  In  1941,  mo- 
bile camps  operated  by  the  FSA,  espe- 
cially those  on  the  West  Coast,  were  in- 
strumental in  preventing  the  develop- 
ment of  acute  local  shortages  of  farm 
labor  in  a  number  of  areas. 

U.  S.  Employment  Service  will  help 

Under  the  new  program  for  the  East- 
ern States,  40  camp  sites  of  20  acres  each 
will  be  selected  by  FSA  regional  officials 
in  harvest  areas  along  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

The  18  mobile  camps  for  the  Eastern 
Seaboard  will  increase  to  101  the  number 
of  stationary  and  mobile  migrant  labor 
camps  already  operated  or  under  con- 
struction by  the  FSA  in  various  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  East  Coast  camps  will  provide 
clean  quarters  and  basic  sanitary  and 
medical  services  for  seasonal  workers  in 
the  sugarcane  and  truck  producing  areas 
of  the  Florida  Everglades,  in  the  vege- 
table producing  areas  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Coastal  Plain  and  Tidewater  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  areas 
of  Maryland,  southern  New  Jersey,  cen- 
tral Connecticut,  and  upper  New  York 
State.  Some  of  the  camps  will  be  occu- 
pied by  white  families,  others  by  Negroes. 

•    *    • 

POWER  FOR  PUBLIC  USE 
UP  16.5  PERCENT 

Electric  energy  produced  for  public  use 
in  December  1941  totaled  15,353,703,000 
kilowatt-hours,  an  increase  of  16.5  per- 
cent over  production  in  December  1940, 
according  to  a  report  issued  January  26 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  in  its 
"Production  and  Utilization  of  Electric 
Energy  in  the  United  States"  series. 
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Baxter  forecasts  order  setting 
aside  part  of  1 942  canned  goods 

John  L.  Baxter,  special  adviser  on 
canned  foods  of  the  food  supply  branch 
WPB,  announced  at  the  35th  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Canners  As- 
sociation at  Chicago  January  26  that  the 
War  Production  Board  is  planning  to 
issue  an  order  directing  producers  of 
canned  goods  to  withhold  from  sale  a 
percentage  of  each  listed  product  which 
they  expect  to  pack  in  1942. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  order,  said 
Mr.  Baxter,  is  to  make  sure  that  suffi- 
cient supplies  of  certain  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  will  be  set  aside  by  the 
canners  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  armed 
forces. 

The  tentative  list  of  products  and  the 
amount  of  each  to  be  set  aside  for  the 
Government  follows: 

Asparagus,  44  percent  of  the  1942 
pack;  lima  beans,  22  percent;  stringless 
beans,  21  percent;  peas,  38  percent;  corn, 
18  percent;  tomatoes,  30  percent;  tomato 
juice,  14  percent;  apples,  32  percent; 
red  sour  pitted  cherries,  27  percent; 
sweet  cherries,  25  percent;  peaches,  23 
percent;  pears,  26  percent;  pineapple, 
25  percent;  fruit  cocktail,  16  percent. 

Mr.  Baxter  said  that  "during  the  can- 
ning season  and  immediately  afterwards 
the  goods  so  reserved  for  Government  use 
will  be  inventoried  and  inspected.  As 
soon  as  possible  those  not  suitable  for 
such  use  will  be  released  to  the  producer, 
as  well  as  any  quantity  in  excess  of 
needs.  It  is  not  expected,  however,  that 
any  substantial  amounts  would  be  re- 
leased because  of  excess  supply." 

•    *    * 

SXP  American  Egyptian  cotton 
seed  salable  to  growers  or  U.  S. 

The  War  Production  Board  has  sent 
identical  telegrams  to  11  Texas,  Ari- 
zona, and  Georgia  cotton  seed  mills  au- 
thorizing them  to  sell  their  SXP  Amer- 
ican Egyptian  cotton  seed  to  growers  of 
such  cotton  or  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

Any  person  except  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  purchasing  such 
cotton  seed  shall  use  the  seed  only  for 
growing  such  cotton  or  additional  seed. 

Earlier  this  week  the  War  Production 
Board  froze  SXP  American  Egyptian 
cotton  in  the  hands  of  cotton  seed  mills. 

All  of  this  type  of  cotton  in  this  coun- 
try is  needed  for  balloon  cloth,  similar 
aviation  equipment,  and  other  fabrics 
requiring  long  staple  cotton. 


Henderson  asks  28,000  dealers  in  farm 
machinery  and  parts  to  keep  prices  down 


Approximately  28,000  dealers  in  farm 
machinery  received  letters  January  29 
from  Price  Administrator  Leon  Hen- 
derson asking  them  to  hold  their  prices 
for  tractors  and  other  farm  Implements 
to  levels  not  higher  than  the  retail 
prices  suggested  by  the  manufacturers, 
plus  actual  freight  and  handling  costs 
and  sales  taxes,  if  any. 

Commenting  on  his  request,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson said: 

High  farm  costs — high  food  costs 

"Our  farmers  are  being  called  upon  to 
produce  vastly  increased  amounts  of 
foodstuffs.  Farm  machinery  will  play 
an  important  part  in  the  program,  and 
the  prices  that  farmers  are  called  upon 
to  pay  for  this  equipment  must  be  kept 
at  reasonable  levels.  High  prices  for 
farm  machinery  mean  high  costs  to  the 
farmer  and  higher  prices  for  food. 

"The  manufacturers  of  farm  equip- 
ment are  cooperating  with  their  Govern- 
ment in  absorbing  a  part  of  increased 
factory  costs  and  holding  their  prices 


stable.  The  benefit  of  this  stability  to 
farmers  can  be  cancelled  if  dealers  at- 
tempt to  get  the  highest  possible  prices 
under  conditions  of  great  demand  and 
restricted  supply." 

Dealers  purchase  farm  machinery 
from  manufacturers  at  various  discounts 
off  "suggested  retail  prices."  In  the 
past,  dealers  generally  have  not  received 
full  benefit  of  the  suggested  mark-up  be- 
cause of  liberal  trade-in  allowances. 
Recent  investigation,  however,  has  re- 
vealed a  trend  toward  reduced  trade-in 
allowances  and  excessive  charges  for 
transportation  and  handling.  The  re- 
sult of  this  trend  is  an  increase  in  net 
prices  paid  by  the  farmers. 

In  order  to  implement  the  Govern- 
ment's repair  parts  program  for  main- 
taining existing  farm  equipment,  Mr. 
Henderson's  request  also  applies  to 
prices  charged  for  repair  parts  and  at- 
tachments. In  addition,  he  stated  that 
charges  made  by  dealers  for  repair  work 
and  servicing  should  be  reasonable, 
"both  to  regular  and  occasional 
customers." 


Canners  to  get  less  tin,  but  cans 
will  be  supplied  for  "goal"  vegetables 


The  fruit,  fish,  and  vegetable  canning 
industry  advisory  committee  closed  a  3- 
day  meeting  in  Washington  January  22 
with  the  assurance  of  John  L.  Baxter, 
head  of  the  canned  foods  section  of  the 
food  supply  branch  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board,  that  the  Government  will  do 
everything  possible  to  help  the  industry 
not  only  maintain  but  even  increase  its 
production. 

"Although  you  have  run  into  some  dif- 
ficulties and  will  run  into  more,  you  are 
more  fortunate  than  some  industries  be- 
cause your  product  is  needed  for  the  life 
of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  people 
back  home,"  Mr.  Baxter  said. 

Joseph  R.  Taylor,  of  the  containers 
branch,  said  the  canning  industry  would 
have  to  get  along  with  less  tin  plate.  He 
said  there  would  be  an  unrestricted  sup- 
ply of  cans  for  vegetables  for  which  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  set  goals; 
that  other  perishable  fruits  and  vege- 
tables would  be  provided  for  on  a  re- 
stricted basis;  and  some  other  commo- 
dities would  have  to  go  without  cans. 

A.  E.  Bowman,  in  charge  of  the  sugar 
section  of  the  food  supply  branch,  said 


that  the  canning  industry  would  have 
to  get  along  with  less  sugar  than  in  the 
past.  How  much  less,  Mr.  Bowman  said, 
he  did  not  know. 

E.  A.  Meyer,  consultant  on  canned 
foods,  said  efforts  are  being  made  to  as- 
sure the  canning  industry  of  materials 
needed  for  emergency  repairs,  necessary 
replacements,  and  new  machinery  when 
increased  production  is  necessary. 

P.  W.  Hunter,  chief  of  the  farm  place- 
ment section  of  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service,  told  of  plans  being 
made  to  supply  canners  and  growers 
with  necessary  labor. 

•    *    * 

D.  A.  ABBOTT  APPOINTED 
TO  OPA  POWER  UNIT 

D.  A.  Abbott,  formerly  an  operations 
engineer  with  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  electric  generating  and  power  equip- 
ment unit  of  the  machinery  section,  Of- 
fice of  Price  Administration. 
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Price  ceilings  for  green  coffee 
clarified  by  revised  schedule 


Increases  in  freight,  war  risk  and  ma- 
rine insurance  rates  on  green  coffee, 
above  those  prevailing  prior  to  December 
8, 1941,  may  be  added  to  maximum  prices 
for  such  coffee,  provided  that  such  in- 
creases actually  have  been  incurred,  OPA 
Administrator  Henderson  announced 
January  30.  Decreases  in  such  costs 
must  be  subtracted  from  the  ceiling 
prices.  These  clarifications  are  covered 
in  Amendment  No.  4  to  Green  Coffee 
Schedule  No.  50. 

This  amendment  effectively  eliminates 
the  possibility  of  an  importer  adding  the 
amount  of  such  freight  or  insurance  rate 
increases  to  the  ceiling  price  where  he 
actually  does  not  incur  these  higher  costs, 
according  to  the  OPA.  Furthermore,  the 
amendment  applies  only  when  the  total 
cost  of  coffee  laid  down  in  New  York  is 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  ceiling  price. 

Unfounded  reports  suggesting  the  pos- 
sibility of  coffee  quota  increases  and  ad- 
vances in  the  maximum  price  ceilings 
have  persisted  recently,  it  was  stated  in 
OPA  quarters  here.  All  such  rumors 
have  emanated  solely  from  trade  quar- 
ters in  New  York  and  elsewhere  without 
the  slightest  official  confirmation,  ac- 
cording to  officials,  who  added  that, 
nevertheless  they  have,  by  their  volume, 
confused  the  coffee  situation  and  ham- 
pered the  free  flow  of  supplies.  In  many 
instances,  it  was  said,  primary  producers 
held  back  coffee  from  market  in  the  hope 
of  profiting  by  a  further  increase  in  the 
generous  ceiling  price  now  prevailing. 
This,  too,  it  was  explained,  is  in  line 
with  the  policy  of  those  originating  such 
rumors,  who,  for  selfish  reasons,  hope 
to  bring  sufficient  pressure  to  bear  to 
force  a  change  in  prices,  quotas,  or  both. 


Intending  to  clarify  the  picture  defi- 
nitely and  finally,  Mr.  Henderson  issued 
a  clear-cut  statement  of  OPA  policy  as 
regards  coffee: 

1.  OPA  does  not  contemplate  any  major 
changes  In  the  coffee  price  celling  and  none 
In  the  price  Itself.  Clarifications,  such  as  the 
current  amendment,  may  be  made  from  time 
to  time.  However,  there  is  nothing  In  the 
immediate  future  to  suggest  any  additional 
changes,  even  of  this  type. 

2.  As  an  official  reminder  to  the  coffee  trade, 
there  are  only  two  official  sources  of  Informa- 
tion on  coffee  quotas  and  prices.  These  are 
the  Inter-American  Coffee  Board  on  quotas; 
the  OFA  on  prices. 

3.  As  OPA  sees  it,  the  most  critical  problem 
that  might  develop  in  coffee  is  one  that  would 
not  involve  either  the  size  of  the  quota  or  the 
price  level,  but  other  forms  of  control.  Such 
controls  involve  possible  allocation  of  stocks 
or  import  licensing  to  prevent  maldistribution 
of  stocks.  OPA  Is  actively  exploring  these 
possibilities  and  will  apply  such  controls, 
should  such  additional  curbs  prove  necessary. 

In  this  connection,  OPA  currently  is 
developing  a  questionnaire  to  be  sent  out 
within  the  next  few  days  to  all  branches 
of  the  coffee  trade.  This  questionnaire 
will  ask  details  on  the  volume  of  business 
handled  by  each  firm.  Sworn  state- 
ments will  be  required,  to  be  returned  to 
OPA  offices  here  within  ten  days  after 
the  letter  has  been  issued. 

This  inquiry  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  stock  census  taken  quarterly  by  the 
Bureau  of  Census,  it  was  indicated.  It 
is  specially  designed  for  OPA's  confiden- 
tial files  to  provide  them  with  factual  in- 
formation not  hitherto  available.  The 
Administrator  emphasized  that  results  of 
this  questionnaire  will  have  absolutely  no 
bearing  on  either  price  or  quotas.  How- 
ever, the  findings  may  have  some  influ- 
ence upon  the  problem  of  import  licens- 
ing of  stock  allocations,  he  said,  should 
such  action  prove  necessary. 


Seven  named  to  Civilian  Supply  post 


Appointments  to  important  posts  in 
the  Division  of  Civilian  Supply  were  an- 
nounced January  30,  by  Joseph  L.  Weiner, 
deputy  director. 

James  W.  Angell  was  named  chief  of  the 
supply  and  requirements  branch  and  also  will 
function  temporarily  as  chief  of  the  special 
studies  branch.  A  graduate  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  1918,  Mr.  Angell  has  been  connected 
with  the  University  of  Chicago,  Harvard,  and 
Columbia  University.  Since  1839,  he  has  been 
a  collaborator  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Research. 

David  Crawford  and  Roland  S.  Vaile  were 
appointed  chiefs  of  two  industry  programs 
branches  recently  established  in  the  Division. 


Mr.  Crawford  is  president  of  the  University 
of  Hawaii.  He  Is  the  author  of  several  books 
on  agricultural  science. 

Mr.  Vaile  Is  on  leave  from  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  where  he  has  been  professor 
of  Economics  and  Marketing  since  1923.  He 
is  the  author  of  numerous  books,  including 
"Economics  of  Advertising,"  "Market  Organi- 
zation," "Income  and  Consumption,"  and 
"Balancing  the   Economic  Controls." 

Arthur  R.  Burns  will  retain  his  post  as  chief 
of  the  allocation  branch. 

Reavis  Cox,  former  supervisor  of  industry 
branches,  has  been  named  executive  secretary 
of  the  civilian  supply  committee,  which  Is 
composed  of  various  staff  executives. 

Harold  W.  Osterhaut  will  remain  as  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Division.  Henry  H.  Fowler 
will  continue  as  assistant  general  counsel 
assigned  to  the  Division. 


Wilcox  named  price  executive  in 
iron,  steel ;  Whitman  charged 
with  developing  price  policies 

The  appointments  of  Clair  Wilcox, 
professor  of  economics  at  Swarthmore 
College  and  consultant  to  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board,  as  price  ex- 
ecutive of  the  iron  and  steel  section  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  and 
of  Roswell  Whitman,  formerly  of  R.  H. 
Macy  and  Company  of  New  York,  as 
director  of  planning  and  policy  develop- 
ment for  steel  prices  were  announced 
January  30  by  J.  K.  Galbraith,  assistant 
administrator. 

Mr.  Whitman  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  iron  and  steel  section  of  OPA  since 
1941.  In  his  new  post  he  will  be  charged 
wtih  developing  the  longer  range  policies 
for  the  administration  of  prices  of  iron 
and  steel  products  and  the  components 
for  their  manufacture. 

Mr.  Wilcox  has  been  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Swarthmore  for  the  past  11 
years  and  also  holds  the  chair  in  that 
college's  department  of  economics  and 
division  of  social  sciences.  He  will  as- 
sume general  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  iron  and  steel  section 
of  OPA. 

•    *    * 

Wholesalers  of  paperboard  may 
charge  customary  resale  prices 

Wholesale  distributors  of  paperboard 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  per- 
mitted to  charge  customary  resale  prices 
to  purchasers  under  an  amendment  to 
Price  Schedule  No.  32  for  paperboard, 
announced  January  30  by  OPA  Admin- 
strator  Henderson.  The  amendment  is 
effective  as  of  January  30,  1942. 

The  amendment,  modifying  Appendix 
D  of  Amendment  4,  permits  wholesale 
distributors  a  price  allowance  compar- 
able to,  but  not  exceeding,  the  regular 
allowance  customarily  charged  by  them 
for  the  type  of  sale  and  the  paperboard 
involved  in  the  period  between  October 
1,  1940,  and  September  30,  1941.  This 
applies  to  the  sale  in  any  quantity  of 
paperboard  covered  by  the  schedule. 
The  mark-up  schedule  for  quantities  up 
to  6,000  pounds  is  canceled. 

In  the  event  that  no  sales  of  the  same 
type  and  quantities  were  made  during 
the  period  specified,  the  wholesale  dis- 
tributor, before  Invoicing  any  quantity, 
must  apply  to  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration as  provided  in  paragraph 
(b)  of  section  1347.64. 
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Rubber  sole,  heel  makers  asked 
to  get  OPA  price  approval 
before  continuing  sales 

Manufacturers  of  rubber  soles  and 
heels,  who  undoubtedly  will  be  forced 
to  revise  their  lines  in  view  of  the  new 
restrictions  on  crude  rubber  processing, 
were  asked  January  26  by  OPA  Adminis- 
trator Henderson,  not  to  make  any  sales 
of  these  new  items  without  consulting 
OPA  or  receiving  notice  to  proceed  from 
that  office. 

This  request  was  made  in  letter  form. 
Mr.  Henderson  referred  to  his  previous 
letter  of  December  18,  1941,  to  manufac- 
turers of  such  products,  in  which  he  re- 
quested them  not  to  increase  prices  on 
certain  shoe  products  or  introduce 
changes  in  quality  without  consulting 
OPA.  The  Administrator  stated  that  the 
current  request  was  to  forestall  a  chaotic 
price  condition,  resulting  from  changes 
in  production. 

Manufacturers  are  requested  to  submit 
to  OPA,  in  duplicate,  copies  of  their 
proposed  price  lists  and  discount  sched- 
ules before  quoting  any  price  or  publish- 
ing or  releasing  any  price  lists  to  the 
trade.  They  are  asked  additionally  to 
supply  the  physical  data  on  forms  sent 
out  by  OPA,  for  each  brand  and  grade 
covered  in  the  proposed  lists,  together 
with  specifically  related  price  informa- 
tion. This  is  to  avoid  any  possible  con- 
fusion regarding  prices  which  should  ap- 
ply to  items  on  which  physical  data  is 
reported. 

•    *    • 

Report  requirements  expanded 
(or  "unceilinged"  cotton  goods 

Manufacturer  reporting  requirements 
of  Price  Schedule  No.  11  (Pine  Cotton 
Grey  Goods)  have  been  broadened  to 
take  in  sales  of  weaves  and  constructions 
not  under  the  price  ceiling  when  sold 
in  quantities  exceeding  15,000  yards  in 
any  calendar  month,  Leon  Henderson, 
OPA  Administrator,  announced  Jan- 
uary 30. 

Previously,  the  schedule  only  required 
reports  on  "unceilinged"  weaves  and 
construction  manufactured  in  monthly 
amounts  exceeding  15,000  yards.  The 
applicable  section  of  the  schedule 
(1316.7(a))  now  has  been  amended  by 
Inserting  the  words  "or  sold",  after  the 
word  "manufactured."  The  other  re- 
porting requirements  of  the  schedule  are 
not  changed. 


China  ware  firm  voluntarly  rescinds 
price  increases  pending  OPA  cost  study 


Homer  Laughlin  China  Co.,  of  Newell, 
W.  Va.,  largest  chinaware  manufacturers 
in  this  country,  have  wired  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  that  they  are  with- 
drawing price  increases  on  all  their  lines, 
pending  completion  of  studies  by  OPA, 
Administrator  Henderson  announced 
January  26.  On  their  nationally  adver- 
tised Fiesta  colored  ware,  all  price  in- 
creases have  been  withdrawn  perma- 
nently by  the  company. 

In  December,  OPA  asked  all  chinaware 
manufacturers  voluntarily  to  cooperate 
in  holding  prices  at  then  current  levels. 
A  questionnaire  was  also  sent  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  industry.  This  request  was 
received  just  about  the  time  that  labor 
conferences  were  under  way,  resulting  in 
a  10  percent  wage  increase,  effective 
February  1. 

Voluntary  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  Homer  Laughlin  China  Co.,  which 
makes  about  25  percent  of  the  volume  in 
the  entire  field,  is  anticipated  by  OPA 


Formal  ceiling  put  on  lithopone 
to  curb  speculative  resales 

A  maximum  price  of  $0.0425  per  pound 
for  the  normal  grade  of  lithopone  (the 
price  now  effective  by  agreement  with 
producers)  is  established  in  Price  Sched- 
ule No.  80,  announced  January  29  by 
OPA  Administrator  Henderson.  The 
schedule  became  effective  February  2. 

Lithopone  is  a  pigment  widely  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  flat  interior  wall 
paints,  lacquers,  enamels,  oil  cloth,  and 
linoleum.  It  also  is  used  as  a  tinting 
pigment  in  the  rubber  industry. 

A  sharp  increase  in  the  demand  for 
lithopone  came  in  the  last  few  months 
with  the  increased  industrial  activity  due 
to  war  preparations  and  because  of  the 
limited  supply  of  titanium  pigments. 

In  December,  after  conferences  with 
members  of  the  industry  and  with  other 
Government  agencies,  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  producers  that  lithopone  would 
not  be  sold  at  prices  in  excess  of  $0.0425 
per  pound  for  the  normal  grade  delivered 
in  bags  in  the  Eastern  Territory. 

Speculation  by  others  than  producers, 
however,  has  increased  greatly  the  resale 
prices  of  the  product.  These  speculative 
prices  threaten  to  go  even  higher,  and  the 


quarters  to  be  a  forerunner  of  similar 
action  on  the  part  of  the  remaining 
manufacturers. 

Homer  Laughlin  China  Co.,  in  their 
wire,  asked  that  OPA  studies,  based  on 
questionnaires  received  from  the  indus- 
try be  completed  as  speedily  as  possible, 
upon  their  receipt,  because  the  wage  in- 
crease— largely  responsible  for  the  pro- 
posed price  advance — begins  February  1. 

The  concern  advised  that  "as  an  in- 
dication of  our  willingness  to  cooperate 
despite  increased  costs  and  prospects  of 
diminished  volume  in  your  difficult  ob- 
jective of  stabilizing  dinnerware  prices, 
we  are  advising  our  customers  today  that 
we  are  withdrawing  price  increases  on 
our  nationally  known  Fiesta  colored  ware 
and  continuing  present  discounts  from 
retail  prices  established  April  1,  1941. 
Also,  we  are  proposing  no  increase  to 
our  chain  store  customers  on  under- 
rated cups,  saucers,  and  dinner  plates  so 
they  may  continue  to  retail  them  at  Ave 
cents  and  ten  cents." 


price  schedule  was  established  to  curb 
speculation  and  to  eliminate  the  threat 
of  price  rises  in  other  industries  using 
lithopone. 

The  maximum  prices  established  cover 
six  grades  in  carload  lots  and  less  than 
carload  lots,  for  deliveries  in  the  Eastern 
Territory  and  the  Western  Territory. 

There  also  are  differentials  for  export 
sales  with  provisions  for  shipments  by 
vessel  from  Eastern  Territory  and  West- 
ern Territory  to  persons  in  Territories 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States,  for 
overland  shipments  and  for  shipping  ex- 
penses. 

•    *    • 

New  list  of  maximum  prices  for 
brass,  bronze  ingot  announced 

A  new  list  of  maximum  prices  for  brass 
and  bronze  ingot,  effective  February  1, 
was  announced  January  30  by  OPA  Ad- 
ministrator Henderson  in  a  letter  to  all 
nonferrous  foundries. 

Individual  ingot  makers,  accounting 
for  more  than  99  percent  of  the  1941 
industry  output,  have  agreed  in  writing 
with  OPA,  to  observe  this  new  list  of 
maximum  prices,  the  Administrator  said. 
Text  of  the  agreement  was  released  by 
OPA  on  January  2,  1942.  when  it  was 
submitted  to  the  ingot  makers  for  their 
individual  acceptance. 
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Use  of  waste  fibrous  materials 
to  be  reported  weekly  by 
paperboard,  roofing  producers 

Seeking  to  obtain  a  complete  picture 
of  the  distribution  of  waste  fibrous  ma- 
terials, chiefly  paper  and  rags,  used  In 
the  manufacture  of  paperboard,  roofing 
materials  and  other  products,  J.  S. 
Knowlson,  Director  of  Industry  Opera- 
tions, January  30  ordered  all  producers 
to  file  weekly  reports  covering  receipts, 
consumption  and  production. 

The  reports  must  be  filed  each  Mon- 
day, beginning  February  2  with  the  pulp 
and  paper  branch  of  the  Division  of  In- 
dustry Operations,  and  must  cover  the 
weekly  period  ending  7  a.  m.  on  the  Sat- 
urday prior  to  each  reporting  date. 

Mr.  Knowlson  sent  copies  of  the  re- 
porting form  (PD-240),  calling  for  full 
details  on  receipts,  consumption  and  in- 
ventory positions,  to  all  individuals,  cor- 
porations, partnerships,  associations  or 
other  forms  of  business  enterprise  en- 
gaged in  producing  paper,  paperboard, 
roofing  materials,  floor  covering  prod- 
ucts, insulating  materials  or  molded  pulp 
products  from  waste  fibrous  materials. 

In  an  accompanying  letter,  Mr.  Knowl- 
son pointed  out  that  any  person  who 
falsifies  any  of  the  information  demanded 
may  be  prohibited  from  receiving  fur- 
ther deliveries  of  any  materials  subject 
to  allocation  or  priority  control. 

*    •    • 

Completion  of  gas  wells 
permitted  in  eight  States 

Natural  gas  wells  in  the  States  of  Ken- 
tucky', New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  or 
West  Virginia  which  had  actually  been 
started  on  or  before  December  23,  1941, 
may  be  completed,  notwithstanding  the 
original  provisions  of  Conservation  Or- 
der M-68,  it  was  announced  January  28. 

Because  of  increased  war  production 
in  the  Appalachian  area,  a  larger  supply 
of  natural  gas  is  immediately  needed,  and 
the  amendment  to  Order  M-68  will  per- 
mit completion  of  about  160  natural  gas 
wells  which  could  not  have  been  con- 
structed under  the  original  terms  of  the 
order,  which  allowed  completion  only  of 
wells  which  had  actually  been  "spudded" 
before  December  23. 


Supplementary  list  of  priority  orders 


Following  is  a  list  of  priority  orders  and 
changes  from  November  30,  1941,  to  Jan- 
uary 15,  1942.  Since  form  numbers  are 
subject  to  changes  after  this  list  is  com- 
piled, and  the  use  of  incorrect  form  num- 
bers has  contributed  to  delays  in  the 
past,  it  is  not  considered  advisable  to 
print  the  form  numbers  in  Victory  at 
this  time. 

"M"  ORDERS 

M-l-d,  Aluminum  scrap,  Dec.  31,  1942. 

M-9-a,  (Amendment  Jan.  7,  1942)  Copper 
and  copper  base  alloys,  June  30,  1942  (super- 
sedes M-9-a);  M-9-b  (Amendment  Decem- 
ber 31,  1941)  March  31,  1942  (supersedes 
M-9-b) . 

M-9-c  (Amendments  Dec.  10,  1941  and  Jan. 
13,  1941)  until  revoked;  interpretation,  De- 
cember 26,   1941. 

M-ll-g,  Zinc,  supplementary  order,  in- 
definite. 

M-15-b,  Rubber,  limitation  order  (Amend- 
ments Dec.  19,  1941  and  Dec.  27,  1941).  In- 
definite; M-15-c,  Restricts  transactions  In 
new  rubber  tires,  casings,  and  tubes  (Amend- 
ments Jan.  2,  1942,  and  Jan.  5,  1942),  In- 
definite. 

M-18-a  (Amendment  Jan.  13,  1942),  Chro- 
mium, April  30,  1942. 

M-20-a,  Calcium  Silicon,  May  31,  1942. 

M-21-d,  Steel,  corrosion  and  heat  resistant 
chrome,  Indefinite. 

M-23-a,  Vanadium,  June  30,  1942. 

M-30,  (Amendment  Dec.  31,  1941)  Ethyl 
alcohol  and  related  compounds,  until  revoked. 

M-37-b,  (Amendment  December  10,  1941) 
Rayon  yarn,  supplementary  order,  Indefinite. 

M-38-c,  Lead,  Until  revoked. 

M-39-a,  Cobalt,  March  31,  1942. 

M-42,  Canceled  and  superseded  by  P-87. 

M-43,  Tin,  July  31,  1942;  M-43-a,  until 
revoked. 

M^t4,  (Amendment  Jan.  7,  1942)  Titanium 
Pigments,  until  revoked. 

M-45,  (Amendment  December  31,  1942)  In- 
ventory of  sheet  steel  for  steel  drums,  in- 
definite. 

M^7,  Burlap  and  burlap  products,  until 
revoked. 

M-49,  Iridium,  use  in  jewelry,  November 

30,  1942. 

M-50,  Jewel  bearings  and  jewel  bearing 
materials,  until  revoked. 

M-61,  Pigs  and  hogs  bristles.  Indefinite; 
M-51-a,  until  revoked. 

M-52.  Sulphite  wood  pulp,  March  81,  1942. 

M-54,  Molasses,  until  revoked. 

M-55,  (Amendments  Dec.  22,  1941,  Dec.  31, 
1941)    Direct  consumption   sugar,  December 

31,  1942. 

M-57,  Tung  oil,  February  15,  1942. 

M-63,  (Amendments  Jan.  9,  1942,  and  Jan- 
uary 12,  1942),  General  Imports  Orders,  untU 
revoked. 

M-66,  Cashew  nut  shell  oil,  until  revoked. 

M-67.  Suppliers'  orders,  until  revoked. 

M-68.  Petroleum  production,  until  revoked. 

M-69,  Distilled  spirits,  until  revoked. 

M-72,  Lead,  tin  scrap,  and  scrap  containing 
alloys  thereof,  June  30,  1942. 

M-73,  Wool,  April  4,  1942. 

"L"  ORDERS 

L-l-c,  Motortrucks,  truck  trailers,  and 
passenger  carriers,  until  revoked. 


L-2-d,  Passenger  automobiles,  supple- 
mentary order;  L-2-e,  supplementary  order. 

L-2-f,  (Amendments  Jan.  8,  1942,  and  Jan. 
14.  1942),  supplementary  order,  until  revoked. 

L-3-e  (Amendment  Jan.  8,  1942,  Extended 
Jan.  IB,  1942),  Light  motortrucks,  supple- 
mentary order,  until  revoked;  L-3-d,  supple- 
mentary order. 

L-5-a,  (Amendment  Jan.  6,  1942),  Domes- 
tic mechanical  refrigerators,  supplementary 
order,  untU  revoked. 

L-6-a,  Laundry  equipment,  supplementary 
order,  until  revoked. 

L-7-a,  Ice  refrigerators,  supplementaiy 
order,  until  revoked. 

L-18-a,  Vacuum  cleaners,  supplementary 
order,  until  revoked. 

L-20,  (Amendment  January  10,  1942),  Cel- 
lophane and  materials  derived  from  cellulose, 
February  15,  1942. 

L-21,  Automatic  phonographs,  and  attach- 
ments, weighing,  amusement,  and  gaming 
machines,  until  revoked. 

L-23,  Cooking  appliances,  until  revoked. 

L-26,  Farm  machinery  and  equipment  and 
attachments  and  repair  parts  thereof,  Oc- 
tober 31,  1942. 

L-27,  Vending  machines,  until  revoked. 

"P"  ORDERS 

P-6-a,  (Amendment  January  3,  1942),  De- 
fense Supplies  Rating  Order,  March  31,  1942. 

P-9-a,  P-9-b,  P-9-c,  P-9-d,  P-9-f  and 
P-9-g,  Heavy  bombers  and  pursuit  ships,  en- 
gines for,  March  31,  1942. 

P-19-g,  Defense  housing  projects,  July  31, 
1942. 

P-35,  Armored  half-track  vehicles,  March 
31,   1942. 

P-40,  (Amended  December  30,  1941,  Ex- 
tended January  10,  1942),  Industrial  lift 
trucks,  March  10,  1942. 

P-55,  (Amended  January  12,  1942),  De- 
fense housing  projects,  until  revoked. 

P-56-a,  Mining  machinery  and  equipment, 
until  revoked. 

P-65,  Marine  paints,  untU  revoked. 

P-68,  (Amendment  January  8,  1942,  Iron 
and  steel,  maintenance,  repair,  and  supply 
extended  to  Canadian  producers,  June  30, 
1942. 

P-71,  Completion  of  certain  private  housing 
projects,  March  31,  1942. 

P-73,  Smelters  (Copper,  Lead,  Zinc,  Anti- 
mony, Mercury,  and  Cobalt)  Maintenance, 
repair,  and  supplies,  until  revoked. 

P-76,  Sheet  steel  used  in  containers,  May 
30,  1942. 

P-83,  Petroleum  industry,  until  revoked. 

P-85,  Resistance  welding  alloy  electrodes, 
until  revoked. 

P-86,  Industrial  explosives,  untU  revoked. 

P-87,  Insecticides,  germicides,  and  fungi- 
cides, until  revoked. 

P-90,  Production  requirements  plan,  varies. 

P-91,  Elevators,  escalators,  and  dumb- 
waiters, until  revoked. 

P-95,  Farm  machinery  and  equipment  (re- 
pair parts)  October  31,  1942. 

P-98,  Petroleum  Industry,  assistance  ex- 
tended to  all  branches  not  covered  by  pre- 
vious orders,  February  28,  1942. 

P-100,  Maintenance,  repairs  and  operating 
supplies,  Indefinite. 

P-103,  Operation  of  refineries,  until  re- 
voked. 

"E" ORDERS 

E-l-a,  (Amended  January  8,  1942,  revised 
January  12,  1942)  Machine  tools,  gages,  and 
chuck's,  Until  revoked. 

E-2-a,  Tools,  Supplementary  Order,  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1942. 

E-3,  Machine  tool  deliveries  to  United 
Kingdom,  July  1,  1942. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ORDERS 

General  Allocation  Order  No.  1,  Iron  and 
steel,  until  revoked. 
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Appointment  of  James  H.  Simon  of  . 
Washington,  D.  C,  as  principal  indus- 
trial specialist  in  the  consumers'  durable 
goods  section  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration was  announced  January  31 
by  J.  K.  Galbraith,  assistant  adminis- 
trator. 

Mr.  Simon  will  be  chief  of  the  unit 
handling  radios,  batteries,  and  musical 
instruments.  For  14  years  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Simon  Distributing  Corpora- 
tion, of  Washington,  which  handles  ra- 
dios, batteries,  radio  parts,  and  tubes. 

In  assuming  his  new  work,  Mr.  Simon 
succeeds  Maurice  S.  Despres  of  New  York 
City,  who  will  continue  In  the  section 
as  a  consultant. 

•    *    * 

6  named  to  accounting 
and  review  division 

Six  appointments  to  the  division  of  ac- 
counting, analysis,  and  review  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  were  an- 
nounced January  29  by  H.  P.  Taggart, 
chief  of  the  Division. 

Cyrus  B.  Coffey  was  named  to  the  con- 
sumers' durable  goods  section.  He  was  asso- 
ciated as  a  cost  accountant  with  the  Conlon 
Corporation  of  Chicago,  manufacturers  of 
domestic  laundering  equipment,  and  the 
American  Can  Co. 

Walter  E.  Glassow,  formerly  comptroller 
and  treasurer  of  the  Connor  Lumber  &  Land 
Co.  of  Laona,  Wis.,  was  appointed  to  the  lum- 
ber and  building  materials  section.  He  was 
associated  for  5  years  with  Baker,  Fentress  & 
Co.,  an  investment  banking  and  lumber  man- 
agement firm  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Glassow  was 
also  engaged  in  accounting  and  analytical 
services  for  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & 
Co.  and  associated  with  Ernst  &  Ernst,  public 
accountants  in  Chicago. 

Charles  H.  Hausherr  was  appointed  to  the 
rent  section.  For  nearly  6  years  he  was  secre- 
tary of  Property  Investment  Inc.  and  of  the 
George  Hannon  Realty  Co.  For  16  years  he 
managed  real  estate  properties  for  several  large 
estates  and  for  the  Security  Trust  Co. 

Waldemar  D.  Josejson  was  named  to  the 
food  section.  He  comes  to  OPA  from  the  In- 
dustrial Sugars  Corporation  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Josefson  served  for  10  years  as  acting  comp- 
troller and  chief  accountant  for  the  Ameri- 
can Molasses  Co.  of  New  York  and  its  14  sub- 
sidiaries. He  was  associated  as  a  consultant 
accountant  for  Austin,  Nicols  of  New  York, 
wholesale  food  distributors. 

Martin  E.  Matthews  was  appointed  to  the 
food  section.  From  1920  to  1934  he  was  en- 
gaged as  an  industrial  engineer,  financial 
analyst  and  cost  accountant  under  his  own 
firm  name.  During  World  War  I,  Mr.  Mat- 
thews served  as  auditor  for  the  Ordnance 
Division  of  the  War  Department  in  Hoboken, 
N.  J. 

James  A.  McDonnell  was  named  to  the  steel 
section.  He  has  served  as  comptroller  for 
the  Fada  Radio  Corporation  of  Long  Island 
City;  chief  accountant  for  the  Russell.  Burd- 
sall  &  Ward  Bolt  &  Nut  Co.  of  Port  Chester, 
and  senior  accountant  for  Smith,  Brush  & 
Co.,  public  accountants. 


New  division  of  transport  personnel 
to  survey  labor  needs  in  all  branches 


A  division  of  transport  personnel  has 
been  organized  in  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation  and  Mr.  Otto  S.  Beyer, 
member  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board,  has  been  appointed  director.  The 
division  will  act  as  a  coordinating  and 
advisory  agency  with  respect  to  all  per- 
sonnel problems  among  employees  of 
transportation  agencies  which  require 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Office  of  De- 
fense Transportation. 

Concerned  with  labor  supply 

The  division  of  transport  personnel 
will  be  principally  concerned  with  prob- 
lems of  labor  supply  and  labor  require- 
ments in  all  branches  of  transportation. 
These  will  involve  forecasting  as  accu- 
rately as  possible  the  personnel  needs 
of  the  industry,  advising  the  Selective 
Service  authorities  as  to  occupational 
deferments,  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  recruiting  and  training  pro- 
grams where  this  is  necessary,  and  co- 
operating with  carriers  and  their  em- 
ployees in  the  effort  to  secure  the  most 
efficient  utilization  of  transportation 
manpower  in  a  labor-market  situation 
in  which  shortages  of  personnel  in  im- 
portant occupations  are  bound  to  occur. 

Problems  of  labor  relations  as  such 
will  not  be  handled  by  the  division.  If 
questions  of  this  sort  are  brought  to  the 


attention  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation, they  will  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  agencies  outside  of  the  office 
already  established  to  handle  labor  rela- 
tions matters. 

Labor  market  surveyed 

The  division  has  begun  Its  work  with 
a  survey  of  existing  sources  of  labor  mar- 
ket information  among  Government  and 
private  agencies  as  to  workers  engaged 
in  transportation  by  rail,  motor,  water, 
air,  and  pipe  line.  Where  existing  infor- 
mation is  inadequate,  the  division  will 
cooperate  with  these  agencies  in  securing 
more  complete  labor  market  data  so  that 
personnel  shortages  can  be  anticipated 
and  the  necessary  remedial  actions  taken. 

Plans  for  stabilizing  operations 

Expanding  war  efforts  make  it  highly 
important  to  secure  the  maximum  effec- 
tiveness of  the  existing  supply  of  trans- 
portation employees.  Many  phases  of 
transportation  operations  require  a  larger 
standby  force  than  would  be  necessary 
if  operations  were  carefully  regularized. 
The  division  of  transport  personnel,  in 
cooperation  with  other  divisions  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  will  be 
concerned  with  plans  for  stabilizing  oper- 
ations so  that  the  smallest  number  of 
employees  possible  who  are  not  actually 
working  need  be  on  call  for  work. 


J.  W.  Montigney  in  charge  of 
civilian  traffic  section 

Joseph  B.  Eastman,  Director  of  Defense 
Transportation,  January  27  announced 
the  appointment  to  his  division  of  traffic 
movement  of  an  assistant  director  in 
charge  of  civilian  traffic.  The  new  as- 
sistant director  is  John  W.  Montigney, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  civilian  traffic  section  of  the  di- 
vision of  traffic  movement  is  engeged  in 
the  study  of  problems  related  to  traffic 
movement  which  are  not  directly  of  a 
war  character. 

Mr.  Montigney  is  chairman  of  the 
General  Central  Eastern  Conference, 
Akron,  Ohio,  and  was  for  many  years 
manager  of  the  Transportation  Division, 
Cleveland. 


Holzborn  heads  coastwise 
intercoastal  transport  unit 

Joseph  B.  Eastman,  Director  of  De- 
fense Transportation,  January  31  created 
a  division  of  coastwise  and  intercoastal 
transport  and  named  Ernst  Holzborn  of 
New  Orleans,  La.,  to  head  the  new  unit. 

•    •    • 

Basic  aluminum  orders  extended 

Extension  of  the  basic  aluminum  or- 
ders, M-l  and  M-l-a,  was  announced 
January  31  by  J.  S.  Knowlson,  Director 
of  Industry  Operations.  The  orders,  due 
to  expire  January  31,  were  extended  un- 
til February  28,  1942,  pending  issuance  of 
a  new  order  which  will  replace  both. 
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HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  .  .  . 


Policy  stated  to  govern  relationship 

of  Red  Cross  to  public  welfare  agencies 


The  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Services  released  on  January  22  a 
statement  of  policy  governing  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
public  welfare  agencies  regarding  services 
to  the  armed  forces,  signed  by  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Red  Cross,  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association,  and 
the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare 
Services. 

The  statement  begins  with  the  follow- 
ing general  principles: 

"1.  The  American  Red  Cross  recog- 
nizes the  basic  responsibility  of  Gov- 
ernment for  the  relief  of  persons  In 
need  of  basic  maintenance. 

"2.  Governmental  agencies  recognize 
that  the  American  Red  Cross  has  been 
designated  by  the  Army  and  Navy  as 
the  official  agency  to  render  service  to 
men  in  the  armed  forces  and  their  fam- 
ilies. 

"3.  It  is  recognized  that  governmen- 
tal agencies  and  the  American  Red 
Cross  have  a  mutual  need  for  working 
agreements  on  State  and  local  bases 
that  will  guide  community  planning 
and  efficient  operation  of  services  to 
the  armed  forces. 

"These  working  agreements  on  a 
State  and  local  basis  will  be  concerned 
chiefly  with  three  phases  of  the  work 
which  the  American  Red  Cross  has 
carried  on  for  some  time,  namely: 
home  service  to  service  and  ex-service 
men  and  their  families;  home  service 
to  civilians;  and  disaster  relief." 
The  statement  continues  in  part: 

Home  Service  Program  for  Service  and  Ex- 
Service  Men  and  Their  Families: 
The  primary  responsibility  of  the  Home 
Service  of  the  American  Bed  Cross  is  to  as- 
sist service  and  ex-service  men  and  their 
families  In  meeting  those  needs  which  arise 
from  the  man's  service  In  the  armed  forces. 
Home  Service  in  Chapters  carries  out  this 
responsibility  through  the  following  func- 
tions: 

1.  Communication  and  information 
service. — Assistance  with  communications 
between  service  men  and  their  families 
and  inquiry  in  regard  to  their  welfare;  In- 
formation concerning  regulations  and  leg- 
islation affecting  service  and  ex-service 
men  and  their  dependents. 

2.  Reporting  service. — Cooperation  with 
the  military  and  naval  authorities  by  ob- 
taining social  history  material  required  for 
medical  treatment  and  by  making  reports 
on  home  conditions  needed  by  Command- 
ing Officers  In  deciding  questions  of  dis- 
charge, furlough,  or  clemency. 

3.  Claims  service. — Assistance  to  disabled 
ex-service  men  and  their  dependents  and 


to  dependents  of  deceased  men  in  present- 
ing claims  for  compensation  and  other 
Government  benefits. 

4.  Family  service. — Financial  aid  for  spe- 
cial needs  not  provided  for  from  public 
funds  and  basic  maintenance  when  public 
relief  Is  not  available;  consultation  and 
helpful  activity  directed  toward  meeting 
those  family  difficulties  which  do  not  re- 
quire financial  aid;  referral  service 
enabling  the  client  to  make  use  of  the  re- 
sources of  other  organizations  providing 
services  not  within  the  Home  Service  pro- 
gram. 

Home  Service  Policy  in  Interagency  Rela- 
tionships 

The  functions  of  communication.  Informa- 
tion, reporting  and  claims  service  are  dis- 
charged by  the  Red  Cross  Itself,  and  are  not 
transferable  to  other  organizations. 

The  function  of  family  service  will  be  dis- 
charged by  Home  Service  to  the  extent  that 
any  private  family  agency  can  meet  family 
needs.  Clients  who  are  eligible  for  public 
relief  will  be  referred  to  public  welfare  agen- 
cies, Home  Service  continuing  with  nonrelief 
services  or  supplementary  financial  assistance 
when  needed.  Clients  ineligible  for  public 
relief,  or  for  whom  public  relief  Is  not  avail- 
able, are  considered  the  responsibility  of  Home 
Service. 

In  cooperating  with  other  agencies  offering 
specialized  services  (such  as  medical,  psychi- 
atric, vocational,  and  child  placement  serv- 
ices) ,  Home  Service  will  work  Jointly  with 
these  agencies  when  combined  services  are 
necessary,  or  will  make  referrals  to  such  agen- 
cies when  their  service  rather  than  Home 
Service  can  meet  the  needs  presented.  Cases 
currently  active  with  other  private  family 
agencies  may  remain  with  those  agencies,  or 
representatives  of  both  agencies  will  confer 
on  Individual  cases  to  determine  which 
agency  will  provide  continuing  family  service. 

Home  Service  Program  for  Civilians 

Home  Service  for  civilians  Includes  those 
activities  carried  on  by  Chapters  under  vol- 
unteer and  professional  leadership  in  behalf 
of  families  or  Individuals  whose  needs  are 
not  met  through  other  agencies — public  or 
private. 

Red  Cross  Chapters  undertaking  Home 
Service  for  civilians  are  expected  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  to  observe  certain  poli- 
cies including  the  recognition  of  the  priority 
of  needs  of  service  and  ex-service  men  and 
their  families  and  avoidance  of  duplication 
of  existing  work  of  a  similar  nature  In  the 
community. 

Public  Welfare  Agencies 
The  public  welfare  functions  as  seen  in  this 
country  cannot  be  so  specifically  defined  as 
those  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  obvious  reason 
for  this  Is  that  the  public  services  are  a  com- 
posite of  Federal,  State,  and  local  adminis- 
tration. There  are  Federal  public  welfare 
operations,  such  as  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration, the  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion, and  other  similar  services.  The  Federal 
Security  Agency  is  In  effect  a  national  public 
welfare  department,  but  without  direct  op- 
erating responsibility  except  In  a  few  of  its 
functions.  Public  assistance  Is  a  function  in 
part  supported  by  Federal  funds  but  with 
local  and  State  operations  dependent  on 
State  legislation. 

Every  State  has  a  legal  and  basic  responsi- 
bility for  the  relief  of  those  in  need  of  sup- 
port.   Most  of  these  States  affirm  their  belief 


In  the  policy  which  holds  that  public  funds 
shall  be  spent  by  public  agencies.  Recent 
activities  In  support  of  this  policy  have  re- 
quired that  all  States  provide  a  State-wide 
structure  for  public  welfare  services. 

Public  welfare  agencies  in  localities  have 
always  recognized  the  need  for  some  supple- 
mentary aid  and  services  from  private  sources, 
and  frequently  they  have  looked  to  private 
services  to  initiate  new  programs.  This  will 
undoubtedly  continue. 

To  make  the  most  effective  wartime  use 
of  all  community  resources,  it  Is  necessary  for 
the  local  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  the  public  welfare  agencies  in  each  com- 
munity to  enter  Into  agreements  applicable 
to  the  specific  needs  and  organization  of  the 
community  based  on  these  policies. 

•  •    • 

Critical  materials  needed  for 
manufacture  of  athletic 
equipment  to  be  surveyed 

John  B.  Kelly,  director  of  the  physical 
fitness  program  of  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense,  announced  January  21,  that 
he  has  taken  up  with  Donald  M.  Nelson, 
chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
the  question  of  treatment  to  be  given  the 
manufacture  of  athletic  equipment  dur- 
ing the  war  emergency.  Mr.  Nelson 
asked  Mr.  Kelly  to  make  a  survey  of  re- 
quirements of  critical  materials  needed 
for  production  of  athletic  equipment. 

Mr.  Kelly  said: 

When  England  entered  the  war  they  Im- 
mediately curtailed  all  sports  activity.  Later 
they  found  this  was  a  mistake,  as  the  morale 
of  the  people  at  home  suffered.  In  the  light 
of  that  experience,  we  do  not  want  to  make 
the   same   mistake. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  all  the  manufac- 
turers of  athletic  equipment  to  send  esti- 
mates of  the  amount  and  the  kind  of  materials 
used  by  them  In  1941  In  order  that  I  can 
present  an  over-all  picture  to  Mr.  Nelson.  All 
facts  should  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  Physical 
Fitness,  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  Dupont 
Circle  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  •    • 

Schools  section  to  receive 
priority  applications 

Douglas  C.  MacKeachie,  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Purchases  of  WPB,  an- 
nounced January  24  the  addition  of  a 
schools  section  to  the  governmental  re- 
quirements branch  and  the  appointment 
of  George  Prank,  purchasing  agent  of 
Cornell  University,  as  chief  of  that 
section. 

Applications  of  schools  and  colleges, 
public  and  private,  for  priority  assistance 
in  obtaining  critical  materials,  such  as 
typewriters,  machine  shop  tools  and 
equipment,  and  steel  and  copper  for  new 
buildings  and  additions,  will  be  handled 
by  Mr.  Frank. 
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INTER-AMERICAN  AFFAIRS  . . . 

Students  in  700  colleges  to  participate 
in  inter-American  affairs  contest 


Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Coordinator  of 
Inter-American  Affairs,  announced  Jan- 
uary 24  that  the  Coordinator's  Office  has 
invited  approximately  700  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  Nation-wide  discussion  on 
inter-American  affairs. 

"We  of  the  New  World  are  now  allies 
in  a  struggle  against  a  force  that  does 
not  recognize  the  principles  of  mutual 
understanding  and  voluntary  coopera- 
tion," said  Mr.  Rockefeller  in  making 
the  announcement.  "These  very  prin- 
ciples can  constitute  one  of  our  great 
weapons  in  this  struggle,  and  I  hope 
this  discussion  contest  is  one  way  of 
sharpening  that  weapon." 

President  endorses  contest 

A  foreword  to  the  booklet  of  rules 
which  was  sent  to  the  college  presidents 
carries  a  message  from  President  Roose- 
velt saying  in  part: 

"I  am  convinced  that  it  is  more  im- 
portant than  ever  that  the  people,  and 
particularly  the  students  in  our  colleges 
and  universities,  be  encouraged  freely  to 
assemble  to  discuss  our  common  prob- 
lems. Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  free- 
doms that  we  are  determined  to  defend. 
I  am  happy  to  endorse  participation  in 
the  National  Extempore-Discussion  Con- 
test as  a  program  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  exercise  of  this  liberty." 

The  contest  will  be  conducted  under 
the  management  of  National  Public  Dis- 
cussions Committee,  Inc.,  of  which  Dr. 
Alan  Nichols  is  director.  Dr.  Nichols, 
a  native  of  Iowa,  has  for  twenty  years 
been  director  of  intercollegiate  foren- 
sics  at  the  University  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Intercollegiate  round  tables 

By  March  1,  1942,  each  participating 
school  will  select  5  to  8  students  to  rep- 
resent it  at  one  of  50  district  conferences 
to  be  held  throughout  the  country. 

Each  district  conference  will  assemble 
representatives  of  from  8  to  10  neigh- 
boring schools  and  will  hold  intercolle- 
giate round  table  meetings  to  be  followed 
by  an  extempore-discussion  forum.  The 
expenses  of  two  superior  students  will 
be  paid  by  the  contest  management  to 
one  of  5  or  7  regional  conferences. 

From  each  regional  conference  the 
most  outstanding  student  will  become  a 


delegate  to  the  National  Intercollegiate 
Conference  on  Inter-American  Affairs 
in  Washington. 

Inter-American  tour  for  winners 

It  is  planned  to  reward  the  delegates 
who  participate  in  the  national  confer- 
ence with  a  specially  conducted  tour  of 
the  other  American  republics  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1942. 

The  members  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee are: 

George  E.  Brooks,  president,  New  England 
Speech  Conference.  Rhode  Island  State  Col- 
lege, Kingston,  R.  I.;  Dallas  C.  Dickey,  presi- 
dent, Southern  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Speech,  Louisiana  State  University,  University, 
La.;  Charles  P.  Green,  president.  Southern 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech,  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla.;  Charles 
R.  Layton,  national  president,  Tau  Kappa 
Alpha,  Muskingum  College,  New  Concord, 
Ohio;  Charles  F.  Lindsley.  president.  West- 
ern Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech,  Oc- 
cidental College,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  W.  V. 
O'Connell.  national  president,  Pi  Kappa  Delta, 
Northern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  De- 
Kalb.  111.;  Henry  G.  Roberts,  president,  Poto- 
mac Speech  Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech, 
Louisiana  State  University.  University,  La.; 
Arthur  L.  Woehl,  president,  Eastern  Public 
Speaking  Conference,  Hunter  College,  New 
York  City;  Howard  S.  Woodward,  national 
president,  Delta  Sigma  Rho,  Western  Re- 
serve University,  Cleveland.  Ohio;  W.  Hayes 
Yeager,  president.  National  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Speech,  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, Washington,  D.  C. 

*     •     • 

Rockefeller  names  Rovensky 
assistant  coordinator 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Coordinator  of 
Inter-American  Affairs,  announced  Jan- 
uary 19  the  appointment  of  Joseph  C. 
Rovensky  as  assistant  coordinator. 

Mr.  Rovensky,  who  is  also  codirector 
of  the  American  Hemisphere  economic 
division  which  is  a  joint  operation  of  the 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare  and  the 
Inter-American  Affairs  Office  in  the  field 
of  Hemisphere  economic  warfare,  will 
direct  operations  of  this  office  in  the 
other  American  republics.  This  work 
will  be  an  important  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's program  for  increased  under- 
standing and  trade  between  the  peoples 
of  all  the  republics  of  the  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  Rovensky  joined  the  Coordinator's 
Office  in  August  1940  after  a  long  career 
In  foreign  trade  and  finance. 


OPA  to  offer  buyers  same 
protection  all  over  Americas 

It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  to  extend  to  the 
Latin  American  Republics  the  same  pro- 
tection as  is  provided  domestic  buyers, 
OPA  Administrator  Henderson  an- 
nounced January  24. 

At  the  same  time  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  see  that  price  ceilings  do  not  in- 
terfere with  the  normal  flow  of  exports. 
Particular  care  will  be  taken  to  see  that 
export  differentials  in  the  ceilings  pro- 
vide for  the  higher  costs  of  doing  busi- 
ness beyond  the  borders  of  Continental 
United  States  and,  therefore,  do  not  dis- 
criminate against  the  exporter  or  check 
the  flow  to  foreign  markets. 

Mr.  Henderson  made  this  declaration 
of  policy  on  releasing  the  text  of  a  tele- 
gram which  Secretary  of  State  Cordell 
Hull  had  sent  to  the  Inter-American 
Conference  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  upon  his 
recommendation  and  with  his  approval. 

•    *    * 

4  percent  of  rayon  output 
slated  for  Latin  America 

The  rayon  industry  was  notified  Janu- 
ary 29  by  the  War  Production  Board 
that  it  will  have  to  allocate  to  the  Latin 
American  countries  4  percent  of  the  total 
production  of  its  mills,  including  present 
export  business. 

This  will  amount  to  approximately  13,- 
000,000  pounds  a  year. 

The  War  Production  Board's  action 
was  announced  at  a  meeting  of  the  rayon 
industry  advisory  committee. 

The  industry  also  was  advised  by  the 
WPB  that  it  will  be  called  upon  to  furnish 
hosiery  manufacturers  with  more  rayon 
than  they  are  now  getting.  This  will  be 
necessary  because  silk  stocks  are  prac- 
tically consumed  and  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  nylon  supply  will  soon  be  needed  for 
military  requirements. 

The  rayon  industry  also  learned  from 
the  WPB  at  the  January  29  meeting  that 
the  production  of  high-tenacity  (extra 
strong)  yarn  will  have  to  be  stepped  up 
to  meet  military  needs.  Such  yarn  is 
now  being  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
tires  for  heavy-duty  trucks  and  buses. 
Greatly  increased  quantities  of  it  will  be 
needed  for  war  equipment. 
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CIVILIAN  DEFENSE  .  .  . 

College  plane  enthusiasts  can  take  part 
in  Civil  Air  Patrol,  keep  up  studies 


College  flyers  and  aviation  enthusiasts 
have  been  invited  to  participate  in  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol,  now  being  organized 
throughout  the  country  by  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense. 

Earle  L.  Johnson,  executive  officer  of 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol  in  Washington,  said 
that  defense  of  the  national  home  front 
needs  the  cooperation  of  the  many  avia- 
tion experts  now  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. Service  in  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  will 
not  interfere  with  regular  academic  ac- 
tivities, Mr.  Johnson  said,  pointing  out 
that  it  will  fit  conveniently  into  stu- 
dents' extra-curricular  programs. 

Enlistment  of  at  least  90,000  civilian 
pilots  and  student  flyers  throughout  the 
Nation  is  the  immediate  aim  of  the  CAP 
program.  The  variety  of  jobs  they  will 
be  called  on  to  accomplish  for  the 
armed  services  will  be  determined  by  the 
extent  of  the  emergency,  said  the  execu- 
tive officer. 

Possible  assignments 

Suggesting  possible  assignments  of 
CAP  flyers,  Mr.  Johnson  listed  the  fol- 
lowing: cross  country  courier  service,  ob- 
servation patrol  of  back  country  or  un- 
inhabited coastal  areas,  towing  of  aerial 
gunnery  targets,  ferry  service  for  train- 
ing and  observation  planes.  Private  fly- 
ers often  know  their  own  States  better 
than  anyone  else,  and  consequently  are 
in  a  position  to  do  local  flying  assign- 
ments most  effectively,  he  said. 

After  pilots  have  been  enrolled,  other 
citizens  with  ground  work  knowledge  will 
be  enlisted  in  the  Civil  Air  Patrol.  Avia- 
tion experts  with  Government  certificates 
for  any  skill  or  experience  related  to  avia- 
tion, such  as  A.  and  E.  mechanics,  con- 
trol tower  operators,  radio  telephone  op- 
erators, will  be  welcome  in  the  CAP. 

Other  citizens  to  be  needed 

For  auxiliary  duty,  other  citizens  in- 
terested in  aviation  will  be  needed  to  vol- 
unteer for  clerical  work,  driving  cars  or 
ambulances,  watchmen,  first-aid  instruc- 
tion and  kindred  services.  For  apprentice 
duty,  more  will  be  sought  to  undertake 
mechanical,  airport  supervision  control 
tower,  or  other  instruction,  under  a  train- 
ing program  now  being  set  up. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  recently 
announced  that  private  pilots  who  par- 
ticipate in  official  missions  of  the  Civil 


Air  Patrol  or  other  recognized  organiza- 
tions, while  members  of  such  organiza- 
tions, may  now  receive  remuneration  for 
such  participation. 

Sixteen  years  is  minimum  age  for  en- 
rollment in  the  Civilian  Air  Patrol  for 
ground  service,  and  18  for  flight  duty. 
Applications  and  detailed  information 
may  be  obtained  by  communicating  with 
the  wing  commander  of  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol  in  each  State  capitol. 

•    •    • 

Chicago  colleges  discuss 

students'  role  in  war; 

J.  Ward  named  coordinator 

To  insure  understanding  of  current 
college  situations  arising  from  the  war 
program,  James  Ward  of  Piano,  111.,  a 
collegian  fresh  from  the  campus,  has 
been  appointed  coordinator  of  college 
activities  for  the  division  of  youth  activ- 
ities of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  Gil- 
bert Harrison  and  Jane  Seaver,  codirec- 
tors,  announced  January  30.  Mr.  Ward, 
now  working  out  of  the  Washington 
headquarters  of  OCD,  is  former  editor 
of  "Northwestern  Daily"  at  Northwest- 
ern University,  Evanston,  111. 

Emphasizing  the  college  students' 
leadership-responsibility  in  civilian  de- 
fense, Ward  and  John  Langdon,  youth 
representative  in  Region  VI,  addressed 
a  meeting  of  student  and  faculty  repre- 
sentatives of  13  Chicago  area  colleges 
January  16. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  the  delegates 
that  students  should  continue  their  col- 
lege courses  until  called  for  Govern- 
ment service.  Major  Raymond  J.  Kelly, 
regional  director  of  the  OCD  in  the 
Sixth  Region,  said,  "The  war  is  furnish- 
ing a  tremendously  increased  demand 
for  trained  people.  Often,  it  is  better 
for  students  to  continue  what  they  are 
doing  instead  of  going  into  military 
service." 

Represented  at  the  conference  were 
the  University  of  Chicago,  Loyola, 
Northwestern,  De  Pauw,  Lake  Forest,  St. 
Xavier,  Rosary,  Barat,  North  Park,  Mun- 
delein,  National  College  of  Education, 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
Central  YMCA  College. 


OCD  explains  difference 
between  blackout  and 
air  raid  warning 

In  order  to  prevent  misunderstandings 
regarding  blackouts  and  air  raid  warn- 
ings and  the  relation  between  them,  the 
Protection  Division  of  OCD  has  released 
the  following  definitions: 

"A  blackout  is  a  precautionary  dark- 
ening of  lights  which  might  aid  hostile 
aircraft  in  locating  particular  targets. 
Under  a  blackout  it  is  expected  that  all 
normal  activities  will  continue  except 
those  which  mean  showing  lights.  A 
blackout  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
there  are  enemy  aircraft  in  the  vicinity. 
Blackouts  are  precautionary  measures. 

"On  the  other  hand,  an  air  raid  warn- 
ing means  there  are  hostile  or  unidenti- 
fied planes  close  by.  It  means  that  nor- 
mal activities  must  be  modified  to  get 
people  under  shelter  and  preparations 
made  for  casualties  and  other  damages 
as  the  result  of  the  dropping  of  bombs, 
should  that  take  place,  within  a  few  min- 
utes. Air  raid  warnings  are  protective. 
All  air  raid  warnings  at  night  include 
blacking  out,  of  course;  they  likewise 
include  the  alerting  of  the  various  ele- 
ments of  the  Citizens'  Defense  Corps." 

•    •    * 

CAP  will  use  women  flyers 
to  extent  of  their  ability 

All  of  America's  more  than  3,000  li- 
censed women  pilots  who  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  will  be  utilized 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  capabilities, 
Maj.  Gen.  John  F.  Curry,  CAP  national 
commander,  emphasized  January  28. 

"There  will  be  absolutely  no  discrimi- 
nation as  to  race,  creed,  color,  or  sex  in 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  and  each  member 
Is  to  be  accepted  and  assigned  to  duties 
strictly  upon  the  basis  of  his  or  her  ex- 
perience and  record  of  performance," 
General  Curry  said. 

General  Curry's  statement  came  in  an- 
swer to  questions  as  to  whether  women 
flyers  would  be  given  only  minor  assign- 
ments and  missions  in  the  patrol. 

"A  great  part  of  the  progress  made  in 
organizing  civilian  aviation  under  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol  has  been  due  to  the  vol- 
unteer help  given  by  women  flyers — 
members  of  The  Women  Flyers  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Ninety  Nines,"  General  Curry 
said. 
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Raid  protection  for  patrons 
and  workers  formulated 
by  retailers  and  OCD 

Regulations  and  instructions  for  the 
protection  of  patrons  and  employees  of 
department  stores  and  large  specialty 
stores,  in  the  event  of  an  emergency,  were 
announced  January  26  after  conferences 
between  officials  of  the  protection  divi- 
sion of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  and 
the  retail  committee  for  civilian  defense. 

The  regulations  include  the  fixing  of 
responsibility  of  store  owners  for  the  pro- 
tection of  patrons  and  personnel  during 
a  black-out,  during  an  air  raid  or  in 
the  event  of  a  direct  hit,  and  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  building.  It  includes 
the  description  of  the  duties  of  build- 
ing wardens,  floor  wardens,  fire  watch- 
ers, and  those  in  charge  of  heating, 
plumbing,  gas,  and  ventilating  systems, 
elevators  and  escalators,  messengers  and 
first-aid  service,  and  methods  of  com- 
munication. 

The  retail  committee  for  civilian  de- 
fense agreed  to  act  as  a  permanent  body 
in  collaboration  with  the  Office  of  Civil- 
ian Defense,  to  assist  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  regulations  and  to  urge  their 
enforcement. 

Edward  N.  Allen,  vice  president  of 
Sage,  Allen  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  is 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  include: 

George  P.  Gable,  president,  William  S. 
Gable  Co..  Altoona.  Pa.;  John  Cogan,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  George  Plant, 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  New 
York  City;  Harold  R.  Young,  Washington, 
secretary.  National  Dry  Goods  Association;  J. 
McFee,  store  manager,  Hutzler  Bros,  Balti- 
more. 

•     *     * 

Leading  hearing-aid  maker 
cancels  price  advance 

Sonotone  Corporation,  New  York  City, 
the  largest  manufacturer  of  hearing-aid 
devices,  has  canceled  price  advances  at 
the  request  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration, Administrator  Henderson  an- 
nounced January  31. 

By  this  action,  Sonotone  has  restored 
its  price  level  to  that  prevailing  as  of 
October  15, 1041. 

Mr.  Henderson,  who  recently  sent  let- 
ters to  29  hearing- aid  manufacturers 
asking  that  prices  be  not  raised  over  the 
October  15  level,  expressed  appreciation 
of  the  Sonotone  Corporation's  prompt 
compliance  with  his  request. 


No  priorities  for  raid  shelters;  our  metal 
will  be  used  to  keep  the  enemy  away 


Priority  assistance  will  not  be  granted 
for  the  construction  of  air  raid  shelters 
in  the  United  States,  it  was  announced 
January  25  by  J.  S.  Knowlson,  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Industry  Operations, 
WPB,  following  a  conference  between 
officials  of  WPB  and  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense. 

Mayor  P.  H.  LaGuardia,  Director  of 
OCD,  issued  the  following  statement: 

"The  United  States  is  fighting  a  war 
to  keep  enemies  away  from  American 
shores.  Steel  and  other  scarce  materials 
must  be  made  into  weapons  to  send  to 
our  own  armed  forces  and  to  our  allies 
on  the  fighting  fronts.  .  .  .  We  want  to 
keep  the  enemies  away:  to  use  our  critical 
materials  at  home  will  really  make  the 
ultimate  danger  greater.  Steel  in  guns 
and  tanks  and  ships  is  better  protection 
than  steel  in  American  air  raid  shelters." 

The  decision  was  reached  following  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  materials  which 
would  be  required  for  shelters  and  the 
quantities  of  such  materials  available,  by 
representatives  of  OCD  and  the  industry 
branches  of  WPB. 

Benefiting  from  British  experience  and 
the   skill   of   American   engineers,   OCD 


has  developed  a  design  for  a  reinforced 
concrete  protective  shelter  to  hold  24 
persons  which  uses  a  minimum  of  metal. 
Even  this  shelter,  however,  would  require 
about  4,750  pounds  of  steel  for  reinforce- 
ment and  for  a  steel  door.  The  amount 
of  steel  necessary  to  build  enough  of  these 
shelters  to  protect  citizens  inhabiting  all 
the  coastal  areas  of  the  United  States 
would  run  into  fabulous  amounts. 

At  the  same  conference  it  was  agreed 
that  by  employing  substitutes  wherever 
they  could  be  safely  used,  materials  could 
be  provided  to  fill  OCD  requirements  for 
fire  hose,  surgical  instruments  and  dress- 
ings, stretchers,  protective  helmets,  boots 
made  from  reclaimed  rubber,  and  protec- 
tive clothing  for  air  raid  wardens  and 
other  civilian  defense  officials.  Require- 
ments for  other  kinds  of  civilian  defense 
equipment  are  being  given  further 
consideration. 

Black  paint,  board  or  textile  coverings 
for  windows  of  private  plants  working  on 
war  orders  will  be  available,  but  officials 
at  the  conference  did  not  recommend 
provision  of  such  materials  for  other 
private  buildings  or  homes  since  both 
paint  and  textiles  are  more  urgently 
needed  for  other  war  purposes. 


Consumer  information  center 
opened  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Washington,  D.  C,  housewives  now 
have  a  place  to  take  their  war-born  con- 
sumer problems,  Dan  A.  West,  deputy 
director  of  the  Consumer  Division  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  reported 
January  25,  in  announcing  the  opening 
of  the  District's  first  consumer  informa- 
tion center. 

The  center,  located  in  the  Community 
Chest  and  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
building  at  1101  M  Street  NW.,  will  serve 
the  entire  Washington  area  as  a  source 
of  information  on  how  consumers  can 
further  the  war  effort  and  maintain  liv- 
ing standards  as  fully  as  possible  during 
the  war  period.  Similar  centers  are  al- 
ready In  operation  in  a  number  of  other 
cities  and  are  proving  helpful  to  house- 
wives faced  with  rising  prices  and  short- 
ages in  consumer  goods. 

Sponsored  by  the  welfare  and  con- 
sumer interests  committee  of  the  D.  C. 
Civilian  Defense  Council,  the  center  will 


service  the  public  with  information  on 
prices,  household  conservation,  substi- 
tutes, supply  and  quality  of  consumer 
goods,  and  other  wartime  problems.  It 
will  also  train  an  educational  staff  to 
assist  groups  and  organizations  through- 
out the  Washington  area  in  organizing 
their  own  wartime  consumer  education 
programs. 

With  the  opening  of  the  center,  a 
training  course  is  being  given  under  the 
adult  education  program  of  the  public 
schools,  with  money  made  available  by 
the  George  Dean  Fund. 

•    *    * 

2,254  NEW  HOMES  COMPLETED 
IN  WEEK,  PALMER  REPORTS 

Charles  P.  Palmer,  Coordinator  of 
Defense  Housing  has  announced  that 
2,254  new  publicly  financed  homes  for 
families  of  defense  workers  and  enlisted 
personnel  had  been  completed  during 
the  week  ending  January  24,  making  a 
total  of  70,506  now  ready  for  occupancy. 
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Autos  bought  before  January  1  to  be 
released;  rationing  put  off  to  February  26 


A  procedure  for  releasing  new  passen- 
ger cars  that  had  been  purchased,  but  not 
delivered,  before  the  Government  "froze" 
all  automobile  sales  on  January  1  was 
announced  January  31  by  Leon  Hender- 
son, Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration. 

Mr.  Henderson  explained  that  it  was 
felt  the  problem  of  cars  purchased,  but 
not  delivered,  should  be  disposed  of  before 
the  actual  rationing  of  passenger  cars 
began.  A  2-week  period  between  Feb- 
ruary 12  and  February  26  accordingly  will 
be  set  aside  to  permit  the  local  rationing 
boards  to  consider  the  many  problems 
which  these  "transfer"  cars  raise  before 
the  boards  undertake  the  responsibilities 
of  rationing  the  remaining  cars. 

The  order  provides  that  dealers  who 
wish  to  liquidate  their  stocks  may  trans- 
fer cars  without  certificates  to  manufac- 
turers, distributors,  and  other  dealers. 

The  release  procedure,  which  takes  the 
form  of  an  order  issued  by  Mr.  Hender- 
son under  the  civilian  rationing  authority 
given  him  by  Donald  M.  Nelson,  Chairman 
of  the  War  Production  Board,  became 
effective  on  February  2.  However,  local 
rationing  boards  will  not  be  empowered 
to  issue  certificates  permitting  purchas- 
ers to  obtain  their  "frozen"  cars  until 
February  12. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  new  car  that  was 
purchased,  but  not  delivered,  on  or  before 
January  1, 1942,  the  buyer  must  produce  before 


his  local  board,  one  of  the  following  three 
types  of  evidence  of  purchase. 

1.  A  certificate  of  title  or  registration  for 
the  car,  issued  In  his  name  on  or  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1942,  by  the  State  or  local  authority 
having  Jurisdiction  over  automobile  registra- 
tions; or 

2.  A  sworn  statement  by  such  State  or  local 
agency  to  the  effect  that  such  an  application 
had  been  filed  on  or  before  January  1.  1942 
(which  sworn  statement  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  certified  copy  of  the  registration);  or 

3.  Satisfactory  evidence  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(a)  A  written  contract,  or  bill  of  sale,  or 
other  writing  referring  to  the  automobile, 
executed  between  July  1,  1941,  and  January  1, 
1942;   and 

(6)  One  or  more  of  the  following : 

I.  A  canceled  check  for  the  full  pur- 
chase price  or  for  $25  or  more  of 
the  purchase  price,  dated  on  or 
before  January  1,  1942; 
n.  The  original  bound  or  serially  num- 
bered receipt  book  used  by  the 
dealer  showing  entry  of  a  credit 
for  all  or  part  of  the  purchase 
price; 

III.  A  certificate  of  title  or  registration 

Issued  on  or  before  January  1, 
1942,  showing  transfer  of  title  to 
a  used  car  that  was  "traded  In" 
for  a  new  car; 

IV.  A  sworn  statement  by  a  State  or  local 

automobile  registration  agency 
that  application  for  such  transfer 
of  title  had  been  filed  on  or  before 
January  1,  1942  (a  certified  copy 
of  the  application  must  accom- 
pany this  sworn  statement); 

(e)  Proof  that  the  particular  car  involved 
actually  was  In  the  hands  of  the  dealer  or  was 
In  transit  to  the  dealer  as  of  January  1,  1942. 
In  the  case  of  "special  Jobs,"  1.  e.,  cars  varying 
from  standard  construction  and  specifications 
(In  respects  other  than  In  color,  lettering, 
accessories,  etc.)  the  car  must  have  been  In 
the  hands  of  a  dealer  or  In  transit  on  or 
before  January  15.  1942. 


Vaniman  named  auto  deputy 
for  WPB  liaison  with  Detroit 

Appointment  of  R.  Lawrence  Vaniman 
as  deputy  chief  of  the  automotive  branch 
was  announced  January  29  by  Ernest 
Kanzler,  branch  chief.  Mr.  Vaniman 
will  have  his  office  In  Washington. 

A  resident  of  Detroit,  Mr.  Vaniman  is 
on  leave  from  the  Chrysler  Corporation, 
where  he  is  executive  manager  of  the 
African  Division. 

Mr.  Vaniman  will  maintain  liaison  be- 
tween War  Production  Board  offices  in 
Washington  and  the  Detroit  headquar- 
ters of  the  automobile  branch. 

*    •    • 

Open-die  forging  makers  asked 
to  hold  prices  to  Oct.  10  level 

Manufacturers  of  open  die  steel  forg- 
ings  were  requested  to  refrain  from  sell- 
ing forgings  at  prices  higher  than  those 
in  effect  October  10,  1941,  OPA  Adminis- 
trator Henderson  announced  January  28. 

This  decision  was  reached  at  a  meeting 
with  the  open  die  s.teel  forgings  manu- 
facturers January  26,  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  concerns  producing  over 
80  percent  of  the  industry's  dollar 
volume. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  general  pro- 
cedure followed  in  the  drop  forging  in- 
dustry would  be  best  for  manufacturers 
of  open  die  forgings.  This  involves  an 
informal  written  agreement  with  OPA 
by  each  manufacturer. 
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WAR  EFFORT  INDICES 

MANPOWER 

National  labor  force,  Jan 62,400,000 

Unemployed,  Jan 4,  200,  O00 

Nonagricultural  workers,  Dec *4d,  840, 000 

Percent  increase  since  June  1940  1,4 

Farm  employment,  Jan.  1,  1942..  8, 665, 000 

Percent  decrease  since  June  1940  28 

FINANCE  (In  muu0ns 

June  191/0  to  latest  reporting  date  of  dollars) 

Authorized  program,  Jan.  31 *89,  029 

Total  disbursements,  Jan.  81 '17,  628 

PRODUCTION  {In  millions 

June  19i0  to  latest  reporting  date  Of  dollars) 

Paid  on  contracts,  Jan.  31 *14, 147 

Gov.  commitments  for  plant  ex- 
pansion; 738  projects,  Dec.  81.  6,  885 
Private  commitments  for  plant 
expansion;  2,730  projects,  Oct. 
31 1,048 

Week  ended  Feb.  1,  19-J2  Strikes  Workers 

Significant  strikes  in  progress 

during  week 8  4,500 

Number  settled - 8  2,  400 

•Preliminary. 


SINCE  PEARL  HARBOR 
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Sugar  hoarders  to  surrender  ration  stamps; 
fine  or  prison  for  false  statements 


Persons  who  have  built  up  hoards  of 
sugar  will  have  stamps  torn  out  of  their 
ration  books  to  cover  the  hoards,  thus  de- 
priving those  persons  of  the  right  to  buy 
any  more  sugar  until  their  hoards  are 
used  up,  under  the  rationing  plan  to  go 
Into  effect  within  a  few  weeks,  Leon 
Henderson,  administrator  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  announced  Febru- 
ary 6. 

"In  the  meantime,"  Mr.  Henderson 
said,  "every  patriotic  citizen  should  re- 
duce his  normal  sugar  consumption  by  at 
least  a  third.  Those  who  have  hoards 
should  stop  buying  more  sugar  and  start 
using  up  their  hoards.  Retailers  should 
continue  limiting  sales  to  individuals  until 
the  formal  rationing  plan  is  put  into 
effect.  And  consumers  should  remember 
that  the  retailers  are  not  responsible  for 
the  shortage." 

Teachers  to  register  public 

Registration  of  consumers  by  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  and  issuance  of  War 
Ration  Book  No.  1  will  start  as  soon  as 
the  enormous  job  of  printing  and  dis- 
tributing the  books  have  been  completed, 
Mr.  Henderson  stated.  Local  rationing 
boards  will  have  general  supervision  over 
the  registration  of  consumers  and  the 
issuance  of  the  books. 

One  book  will  be  printed  for  each  per- 
son in  the  country  regardless  of  age. 


Each  book  will  carry  in  it  28  stamps.  The 
stamps  will  be  numbered  and  can  be  used 
only  to  purchase  sugar  during  a  desig- 
nated week.  When  a  sugar  purchase  is 
made  the  proper  stamp  will  be  torn  from 
the  book.  Each  stamp  will  entitle  the 
book  holder  to  purchase  a  definite  amount 
of  sugar — probably  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  per  person  per  week.  The  exact 
amount  will  be  determined  when  the  War 
Production  Board  decides  how  much  is 
to  be  made  available  each  week  for  the 
thousands  of  retail  stores  throughout  the 
country. 

Must  make  certified  statement 

When  consumers  apply  for  War  Ration 
Book  No.  1,  they  will  be  required  to  make 
a  certified  statement  as  to  the  amount  of 
sugar  per  person  in  their  family  unit. 
If  there  is  more  than  2  pounds  of  sugar 
per  person  in  possession  of  the  family  the 
balance  will  be  considered  as  hoarded 
sugar  and  an  appropriate  number  of 
stamps  will  be  removed  from  the  book 
at  the  time  of  registration.  The  amount 
of  sugar  per  person  in  the  family  hoard 
will  be  divided  by  the  amount  of  sugar 
which  can  be  purchased  with  each  stamp 
to  determine  how  many  stamps  must  be 
removed  from  the  book.  This  will  make 
it  impossible  for  the  book  holder  to  buy 
any  sugar  until  his  or  her  supply  is  used 
up. 

The  application  which  the  applicant 
must  sign  will  carry  on  its  face  the  warn- 
ing that  false  reports  to  any  Government 

(.Continued  on  page  5) 
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February  10,  1942 


Review  of  the  Week 


In  their  ninth  week  of  living  with  the 
war,  Americans  learned  how  the  Gov- 
ernment will  protect  them  from  individ- 
uals trying  to  take  unfair  advantages. 
To  get  sugar  ration  books,  due  soon, 
householders  must  report  supplies  on 
hand.  Hoarders  will  surrender  tickets 
corresponding  to  their  hoards.  (Possible 
penalty  for  false  reports  to  any  Govern- 
ment agency:  $10,  000  fine  or  10  years  in 
prison.)  Price  Administrator  Henderson 
promised  a  retail  sugar  ceiling  unless 
prices  stay  in  bounds. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  also 
announced  the  charges  by  make  and 
model  that  will  be  allowed  when  auto- 
mobile rationing  begins. 

Pulling  together  to  check  costs 

Price  control  finally  enacted  into  law, 
OPA  stated  jointly  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  the  aim  of  keeping  living 
costs  down.  Steps  in  this  direction  gave 
the  OPA  one  of  its  biggest  weeks: 

Formal  ceilings  were  set  on  petroleum 
and  its  products  (not  at  retail) ;  scrap 
rubber;  domestic  washing  machines  and 
ironers;  bed  linens;  nylon  stockings; 
mercury;  Southern  hardwood  lumber; 
titanium  pigments;  two  types  of  rayon 
waste;  waste  paper  all  over  the  United 
States.  Action  was  taken  on  three  table 
commodities  which  must  cross  troubled 
waters — ceilings  were  established  sharply 
reducing  the  price  of  tea,  and  changes 
lowered  maximum  prices  for  cocoa  and 
pepper. 

For  a  long  roll  of  other  materials  and 
products,  maximum  price  schedules  were 
tightened,  adjusted — in  many  cases  to 
conform  to  policies  in  the  new  Price 
Control  Act.    Affected  were: 

Iron  and  steel  products;  iron  and  steel 
scrap;  copper  scrap;  primary  and  second- 
ary lead  and  zinc;  relaying  rails;  rail- 
road specialties;  used  steel  barrels  and 
drums;  coke;  builders'  hardware  and  in- 
sect screen  cloth;  wool;  paperboard; 
second-hand  cloth  bags;  cotton  goods; 
cotton  yarns;  kapok;  old  rags;  reclaimed 
rubber;  new  tires;  fats  and  oils. 

The  industrial  tide  beneath 

These  activities  were  the  surface 
waves  of  a  mighty  industrial  tide.  War 
Production  Board  Chairman  Nelson  re- 
vealed a  complete  study  showing  that 


President  Roosevelt's  call  for  60,000  air- 
planes, 45,000  tanks  and  20,000  antiair- 
craft guns  this  year  can  be  answered 
successfully  only  if  many  plants  now 
making  peacetime  goods  are  changed  to 
war.  To  this  conversion  he  dedicated 
the  next  6  months.  (.Latest  to  under- 
take the  big  swing-over  is  the  typeioriter 
industry,  which  will  make  guns  and  am- 
munition.) WPB's  statistical  chief, 
Stacy  May,  came  up  with  a  daily  index 
system  which  will  chart  the  course  of 
the  300  military  items  and  their  com- 
ponents and  reveal  instantly  the  location 
and  cause  of  any  delay  in  any  of  them. 
Meanwhile  Production  Director  Har- 
rison reported  greatly  increased  produc- 
tion and  interchange  of  the  all-important 
machine  tools;  and  from  Detroit,  where 
the  biggest  conversion  of  all  is  going  on, 
Automotive  Branch  Chief  Kanzler 
checked  on  the  availability  of  certain 
critically  needed  metal-working  ma- 
chines throughout  the  industry. 

Sacrifices  to  keep  'em  rolling 

Industrial  branches  and  the  Division 
of  Industry  Operations  shared  in  the 
work  of  guiding  materials  into  these  war 
factories.  The  iron  and  steel  branch  told 
the  steel  industry  it  must  persuade  users 
of  steel  plate  to  adopt  designs  suitable 
to  strip  mill  products.  Strip  mill  capac- 
ity has  been  increased,  but  sheared  plate 
mills  that  can  make  the  wide  plates 
badly  needed  for  war  are  strictly  limited. 

The  textile  branch  Informed  industry 
representatives  that  WPB  will  determine 
how  much  new  wool  can  go  into  civilian 
garments,  and  invoked  their  ingenuity 
to  keep  the  people  warm  beside  the  home 
fires  as  well  as  in  the  army  afield. 

Industry  Operations  again  cut  the 
thickness  of  tin  in  cans;  put  chromium 
under  a  complete  allocation  system  de- 
signed to  prevent  depletion  of  existing 
stocks;  forbade  the  use  of  cobalt  in  any 
pigments  after  May  1;  restricted  kapok 
to  military  and  a  few  essential  civilian 
uses;  and  ordered  that  other  materials 
must  be  mixed  with  pig's  and  hog's  bris- 
tles in  a  wide  range  of  uses. 

Not  forgetting  the  service  which  must 
move  the  increasing  mass  of  war  mate- 


rials in  and  out  of  the  factories,  WPB 
approved  a  program  to  allot  to  railroads 
900,530  tons  of  steel  and  2,250  tons  of 
copper  in  the  first  quarter  of  1942 — if 
the  materials  are  not  necessary  for  shells. 

The  National  War  Labor  Board  for 
the  first  time  took  jurisdiction  of  a  dis- 
pute on  its  own  initiative — the  General 
Motors  (Swiday  double  time)  issue.  The 
Board  received  certification  of  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  disagreement  involving 
wages  and  "union  security";  and  settled 
three  cases,  in  one  of  which  the  workers 
were  on  strike. 

After  a  joint  plea  by  WPB  Chairman 
Nelson,  War  Secretary  Stimson,  Navy 
Secretary  Knox,  and  Maritime  Commis- 
sion Chairman  Land,  the  walkout  of  dis- 
satisfied welders  in  West  Coast  shipyards 
began  to  break  up. 

The  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  was  re- 
organized into  6  main  divisions  and  Ex- 
ecutive Landis  replied  to  criticism  which 
broke  out  over  hiring  of  high  officials. 

Axis  underestimates  our  intelligence 

Archibald  MacLeish,  director  of  the 
Office  of  Facts  and  Figures,  exposed  to 
the  American  people  a  "Borgia  Bund" 
of  Axis  radio  propagandists  which  fills 
the  air  with  defamatory  lies  about  us  to 
our  friends  and  about  our  friends  to  us. 
They  underestimate  our  intelligence  as 
they  did  in  1917,  said  Mr.  MacLeish, 

•    •    * 

Ceiling  set  on  bed  linens 

Ceiling  prices  slightly  under  current 
market  levels  are  established  for  cotton 
bed  sheets,  sheeting,  and  pillowcases  in 
Price  Schedule  No.  89,  "Bed  Linens,"  an- 
nounced February  3  by  OPA  Administra- 
tor Henderson. 

The  schedule  sets  maximum  prices  that 
manufacturers,  converters,  and  finishers 
may  charge  for  finished  cotton  bed  sheets, 
including  crib  sheets,  pillow  and  bolster 
cases;  "brown"  (i.  e.,  unbleached)  sheet- 
ing; and  bleached  sheeting.  The  sched- 
ule does  not  apply  to  wholesalers,  jobbers, 
or  retailers  of  bed  linens,  nor  are  the 
ceiling  prices  applicable  to  wide  sheeting 
"in  the  grey"  or  to  sheets  or  sheeting 
made  entirely  of  combed  cotton  yarn. 
Sheets  made  of  combed  yarn  are  of  un- 
usually high  quality  and  are  not  used  by 
average  families.  Sheeting  "in  the  grey," 
that  is,  as  it  comes  off  the  loom,  is  pur- 
chased by  converters  and  finishers,  and 
made  into  finished  sheets. 
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On  the  Home  Front 


Last  week  brought  many  develop- 
ments stemming  from  our  war  effort 
which  will  affect,  sooner  or  later,  almost 
every  consumer.  Chromium,  that  bright 
and  shining  steel  alloy  which — fully  as 
much  as  the  automobile — symbolized  a 
period  in  United  States  living,  bowed  out 
of  the  civilian  picture  altogether  with  a 
WPB  order  for  its  complete  allocation. 

Bristles  for  battle 

Brushmakers  and  their  products — the 
tooth  brush,  the  hair  brush,  and  the  paint 
brush — were  affected  by  a  WPB  order 
designed  to  save  hog  bristles,  most  of 
which  we  used  to  import  from  China. 
Prom  now  on  manufacturers  whose  prod- 
ucts aren't  designed  to  Army  and  Navy 
specifications  must  use  45  percent  of 
some  other  bristle  mixture  in  their 
brushes. 

The  brush  industry  will  have  to  do 
what  so  many  industries  must  do — find 
substitutes,  use  reclaimed  materials. 
Horsehair,  Nylon  bristle,  sisal  fiber,  and 
badger  hair  are  among  possible  substi- 
tutes. But  Nylon  grows  increasingly 
scarce  as  military  demands  grow,  and 
sisal  is  now  needed  to  replace  manila 
fiber  in  manufacture  of  twine  and  cord- 
age. WPB  already  has  ordered  a  num- 
ber of  manufacturers,  makers  of  studio 
couches  among  them,  to  stop  buying  or 
selling  sisal  or  henequen  fiber. 

Tbe  prospect  in  stockings 

The  Price  Administrator's  office 
slapped  a  ceiling  over  wholesale  prices  for 
Nylon  hosiery  which  wiped  out  recent 
sizable  increases,  but  the  long-term  pros- 
pect for  women  who  wear  Nylon  stock- 
ings isn't  encouraging.  With  silk  stocks 
near  exhaustion,  Army  and  Navy  are 
turning  to  Nylon. 

The  railroads  must  meet  steadily  grow- 
ing demands  for  military  transportation. 
Highway  motor  lines,  local  and  long- 
haul,  are  handicapped  by  the  same  rub- 
ber shortage  which  blocks  the  individual 
autoist  from  purchase  of  new  tires.  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Transportation  Joseph 
B.  Eastman  summed  up  what  probably 
will  be  the  end  effect  of  this  situation, 
saying  bluntly:  "Shoe  leather  will  have 
to  take  the  place  of  rubber  ,  .  .  the  civil- 
ian population  will  find  It  necessary  to 
substitute  leg  power,  afoot  or  on  bicycles, 
for  much  gas  power." 

Tea,  pepper  and  cocoa 

OPA,  now  endowed  with  real  price  con- 
trol   powers,    is    constantly    on    guard 


against  speculative  price  increases.  Last 
week  OPA  moved  to  cancel  out  unjusti- 
fied price  rises  in  three  household 
staples — tea,  pepper,  cocoa.  Maximum 
price  schedules  fixed  sharply  lower  maxi- 
mum wholesale  prices  for  tea,  carried 
lesser  reductions  for  pepper,  cocoa.  In 
the  warehouses:  2  years'  supply  of  pep- 
per, a  great  deal  of  tea,  much  cocoa. 
Cocoa  we  get  from  Brazil  and  from  West 
Africa,  resumption  of  African  shipments 
is  expected  shortly. 

Week  before  last  WPB  took  away  half 
the  tin  that  used  to  go  toward  packaging 
a  wide  range  of  products  including  beer 
and  dog  food.  Last  week  the  process  of 
saving  essential  tin  for  military  produc- 
tion continued,  a  new  order  means  less 
tin  in  most  "tin"  cans,  the  protective 
coating  of  tin  will  be  thinner.  Fewer 
cans,  less  tin — and  a  wider  use  of  glass. 
That's  the  prospect. 

You  can  roll  a  bandage 
without  a  uniform 

Another  WPB  order  last  week  will  save 
paper.  This  order  provides  that  women's 
stockings  be  packed  double  the  usual 
number  to  the  box  and  that  individual 
wrappings  for  each  pair  be  omitted. 
Like  the  order  which  barred  the  use  of 
brass  eyelets  in  shoes  and  saved  the 
equivalent  of  a  million  shell  cases,  the 
prospects  from  this  single  paper  order 
are  amazing,  the  estimated  annual  sav- 
ing amounts  to  7,000,000  pounds  of  box- 
board  annually. 

The  needs  of  our  constantly  growing 
Army  and  Navy  and  the  needs  of  our 
allies  are  going  to  require  all  the  cloth 
we  can  lay  our  hands  on  and  all  the  mill 
facilities  we  can  spare.  That's  why 
civilians  are  going  to  wear  clothes  con- 
taining less  virgin  wool.  And  that's 
the  reason  WPB  has  requested  all  non- 
military  organizations  not  to  use  uni- 
forms except  when  they  are  absolutely 
necessary.  After  all,  you  can  roll  a 
bandage  just  as  well  in  civvies. 

OPA  has  fixed  maximum  prices  which 
may  be  charged  after  March  2  by  makers 
of  bedsheets  and  pillow  cases.  They're 
slightly  under  current  market  levels,  so 
you  shouldn't  have  to  pay  more  for  sheets 
than  you  have  been  paying.  The  order 
also  directs  that  each  article  be  labeled 
as  to  type  and  class,  if  It's  a  "second" 
the  label  must  say  so. 

Mica  splittings,  essential  to  electrica1. 
installations,  are  growing  scarce  and 
OPA  has  called  a  conference   of  sup- 


pliers to  discuss  price  ceilings  .  .  » 
There's  mica  in  the  U.S.A.  and  in  South 
America,  but  splitting  it  into  "blocks" 
or  "sheets"  is  difficult  and  tedious  work, 
performed  in  the  Far  East — whence  we 
got  90  percent  of  our  supply — by  cheap 
labor.  Ceramics  may  be  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  mica  in  some  electrical  work, 
and  we've  lots  of  clay. 

The  ceiling  is  on 

OPA  has  revoked  maximum  price  ceil- 
ings for  flashlights  because  panic  buying 
which  followed  threats  of  air  raids  on 
the  West  Coast  has  subsided  .  .  . 
Washing  machines  and  ironers  have  been 
put  under  a  price  ceiling  stabilizing  man- 
ufacturers' prices  at  the  October  1-15 
level  of  1941  .  .  .  And  OPA  is  ready 
to  act  to  prevent  further  advances 
in  price  by  dealers  or  distributors  .  .  . 
OPA  earlier  had  set  a  price  ceiling  above 
radios  and  radio-photographs  .  .  .  Army 
and  Navy  needs  for  goatskin,  kid- 
skin,  and  cabretta  (skin  from  "hair" 
sheep  as  distinct  from  wool)  moved  WPB 
to  ask  the  industry  to  save  skins  by  de- 
vising new  methods,  using  substitutes 
.  . .  The  skins  are  used  in  civilian  trade 
for  shoe  uppers,  especially  on  women's 
shoes,  for  gloves  and  leather  goods  .  .  . 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  may 
use  molasses  to  make  rum  up  to  90  per- 
cent of  last  year's  production  .  .  .  It's 
their  leading  industry  .  .  .  The  salvage 
drive  ("Get  in  the  Scrap")  now  is  organ- 
ized in  23  States. 

•    *    • 
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PRICE  ADMINISTRATION  .  .  . 

OPA  and  Agriculture  declare  aim  in 
joint  statement:  to  stabilize  living 
costs  and  prevent  inflation 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  Claude  R. 
Wickard  and  Leon  Henderson,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion, February  3  made  public  the  follow- 
ing joint  statement: 

With  the  passage  of  the  Price  Control 
Act,  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in- 
tend to  spare  no  effort  to  prevent  infla- 
tion. These  two  agencies  share  this  im- 
portant responsibility  and  we  are  in  com- 
plete agreement  as  to  objectives  to  be 
achieved.  Successful  prosecution  of  the 
war  by  ourselves  and  our  allies  requires 
that  the  disorganizing  influence  of  infla- 
tionary price  movements  be  eliminated. 
Preventing  wartime  inflation  will  mini- 
mize the  danger  of  another  post-war  de- 
flation, and  so  contribute  to  winning  the 
peace.  If  inflation  is  to  be  controlled,  it 
is  now  especially  important  that  effec- 
tive, positive  steps  be  taken  to  stabilize 
the  cost  of  living.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration intend  to  pool  resources  to 
do  all  they  can  to  accomplish  this  end. 

Need  abundant  production 

First  of  all  we  must  have  abundant 
production  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture intends  to  see  that  every  possible 
step  is  taken  to  insure  abundant  supplies 
for  all.  This  has  been  and  will  remain 
the  consumer's  best  assurance  of  fair 
prices.  Government-owned  stocks  of 
grains  and  cotton  will  continue  to  be  used 
to  supplement  private  stocks.  Farm  leg- 
islation and  the  farm  production  goals 
for  1942  have  now  placed  floors  under 
the  farm  prices  of  all  major  products  at 
levels  sufficient  to  protect  farmers  in  car- 
rying out  a  great  increase  in  production. 
Steps  will  be  taken  to  keep  feedstuffs  at 
reasonable  levels  in  order  that  increased 
production  of  meats  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts will  not  be  hampered  by  high  feed 
costs.  The  Office  of  Price  Administration 
will  use  its  powers  to  see  that  prices  of 
the  things  that  farmers  buy  are  held 
down,  so  that  farm  production  will  not 
be  restricted  by  unnecessarily  high  pro- 
duction costs. 

To  set  price  ceilings  where  necessary 

A  high  level  of  production  will  not  in 
all  cases  be  sufficient.  Where  prices  get 
out  of  line  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 


tration with  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
the  Department  will  establish  maximum 
prices.  In  such  cases  it  will  see  that  this 
protection  is  afforded  all  the  way  through 
the  channels  of  distribution  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumers.  In  those  cases  where 
there  is  not  enough  to  go  around,  steps 
will  also  be  taken  to  assure  that  there  is 
fair  distribution  to  ail. 

No  need  for  food  hoarding 

The  American  people  should  realize 
that  it  will  be  the  objective  of  their  gov- 
ernment to  stabilize  the  cost  of  living. 
They,  too,  can  do  their  part.  There  is 
no  occasion  for  hoarding  of  food.  Sup- 
plies of  most  staple  foods  are  at  record 
or  near  record  levels.  Families  who 
hoarded  in  the  past  were  simply  mis- 
guided. Now  they  are  both  misguided 
and  unpatriotic,  for  such  buying  upsets 
markets  and  encourages  inflationary 
price  advances. 

It  should  be  a  point  of  pride  with  every 
good  American  not  to  hoard  or  to  waste 
food.  Consumers  should  buy  more  of 
commodities  which  are  plentiful  in  sup- 
ply. Thus,  they  can  assist  farmers  and 
stimulate  the  output  of  larger  supplies 
by  directing  their  purchases  to  commodi- 
ties that  are  relatively  abundant.  From 
time  to  time  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion will  draw  the  attention  of  consumers 
to  commodities  which  are  in  relative 
abundance,  and  to  desirable  shifts  in 
food  habits. 

We  should  like  to  repeat  that  the  Gov- 
ernment intends  to  mobilize  its  full 
resources  for  all-out  agricultural  produc- 
tion at  prices  fair  to  farmers  and  con- 
sumers. Our  aim  is  to  stabilize  living 
costs  and  prevent  wartime  inflation  or 
post-war  inflation.  We  invite  the  assist- 
ance of  farmers  and  consumers  in  seeing 
that  the  job  is  done. 

•    •    • 

EMERGENCY  CEILINGS  ON 
FLASHLIGHTS  REVOKED 

Revocation  of  the  emergency  schedule 
of  December  10  which  set  maximum 
prices  for  flashlights,  flashlight  batteries, 
and  flashlight  bulbs  was  announced  Feb- 
ruary 4  by  OPA. 


New  maximum  prices  set 
on  black  and  white  "spot" 
pepper,  pepper  futures 

New  maximum  prices  for  both  black 
and  white  spot  pepper,  ex-dock  New 
York,  as  well  as  pepper  futures  on  the 
New  York  Produce  Exchange,  Inc.,  were 
announced  February  2  by  OPA  Admin- 
istrator Henderson  in  Amendment  No.  1 
to  Pepper  Price  Schedule  No.  52.  The 
amendment  became  effective  February  3, 
1942. 

Lower  ceiling  on  black 

The  new  ceiling  figure  on  Lampong 
black  pepper  is  6.50  cents  per  pound,  or 
V*  cent  less  than  the  maximum  named 
in  the  original  schedule,  issued  December 
11,  1941.  The  peak  figure  of  8.50  cents 
per  pound  on  Aleppy  black  pepper  re- 
mains unchanged.  However,  price  ceil- 
ings on  both  Muntok  white  pepper  and 
white  small  berries  have  been  raised  by 
Vz  cent  per  pound  to  11  Vi  and  10  Vz  cents 
per  pound  respectively. 

Maximum  prices  originally  set  for  pepper 
futures  traded  in  on  the  New  York  Produce 
Exchange,  Inc.,  are  reduced  ',4  cent  per 
pound,  or  exaotly  the  equivalent  of  the  re- 
duction in  the  tenderable  spot  Lampong 
black  pepper  ceiling.  OPA  sources  indicated 
that  maximum  prices  for  futures  contracts 
for  months,  If  any  traded  In  after  October 
1942  shall  not  exceed  6.63  cents  per  pound. 
New  ceiling  on  March  1942  pepper  futures 
is  placed  at  6.36  cents  per  pound. 

•     •     • 

Soy  and  peanut  oils 
under  separate  schedule 

Maximum  prices  on  soybean  and  pea- 
nut oils  are  established  in  Price  Schedule 
No.  92,  issued  February  4  by  OPA 
Administrator  Henderson.  The  new 
amendment  became  effective  February  4, 
1942. 

Ceilings  on  soybean  oil  are  based  on 
levels  prevailing  October  1,  1941,  with  an 
upward  adjustment  to  conform  with 
prices  of  competing  oils  and  for  other 
relevant  factors.  This  adjustment  is  %- 
cent  per  pound. 

Peanut  oil  ceilings  are  based  on  levels 
prevailing  October  1,  1941. 

Previously,  these  oils  were  covered 
under  the  fats  and  oil  schedule. 
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Wholesale  tea  prices 

put  under  control 

at  sharply  reduced  levels 

Maximum  wholesale  prices  for  tea, 
sharply  lower  than  prevailing  levels,  were 
announced  February  4  by  OPA.  The  new 
maximums  were  effective  February  3, 
1942. 

The  prices  fixed  correspond  to  the  Oc- 
tober 1-15, 1941,  level,  as  a  result  of  study 
of  considerations  prescribed  under  the 
Price  Control  Bill.  Tea  prices  increased 
sharply  during  mid-December  as  a  result 
of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  the  Pa- 
cific and  have  continued  extremely 
strong  since  that  time. 

Under  the  price  order,  the  maximum 
price  on  common  broken  Orange  Pekoe 
from  India  is  placed  at  44  cents  per 
pound.  The  maximum  price  on  common 
broken  Orange  Pekoe  from  Ceylon  Is 
fixed  at  48  cents  per  pound. 

Several  important  new  features  are 
contained  in  the  tea  price  order.  First, 
unlike  the  other  food  schedules,  maxi- 
mum prices  for  tea  are  established  ex- 
warehouse  New  York. 

In  the  second  place,  OPA  has  cut  across 
existing  contracts  made  prior  to  Febru- 
ary 3,  1942,  for  sale  of  tea  at  prices  over 
the  new  maximums.  The  Importing  and 
brokerage  trade,  who  hold  much  of  the 
bulk  tea  stocks  on  hand,  reportedly  have 
contracted  to  dispose  of  such  stocks  at 
substantially  higher  prices  than  the  new 
maximums.  OPA  does  not  recognize  the 
validity  of  such  contracts  in  view  of  the 
actual  cost  of  tea  on  hand  in  this  country. 

However,  under  the  schedule,  persons 
who  have  made  forward  sale  commit- 
ments may  apply  to  OPA  for  permission 
to  carry  out  firm  contracts  at  cost,  If  ac- 
tual cost  Is  higher  than  the  maximum 
price  established. 

•    •    * 

Sugar  retailers  asked  to  help 
small  industrial  consumers 

A.  E.  Bowman,  head  of  the  sugar  sec- 
tion of  the  food  supply  branch  of  the 
WPB,  February  3  appealed  to  grocery 
stores  and  other  sugar  retailers  to  take 
care  of  small  Industrial  users  who  have 
bought  sugar  from  them  In  the  past. 

Since  the  development  of  a  sugar  short- 
age several  weeks  ago,  many  of  such 
small  industrial  users — such  as  a  smaller 
bottler,  or  a  neighborhood  bakery  or 
confectionery — are  having  trouble  getting 
sufficient  sugar  on  which  to  operate,  ac- 
cording to  reports  received  by  the  sugar 
section. 


Revised  ceilings  slightly  lower  for  all 
grades  of  "spot"  cocoa,  cocoa  futures 


New  maximum  prices  for  all  grades  of 
spot  cocoa,  ex-dock  New  York,  as  well  as 
cocoa  futures  on  the  New  York  Cocoa 
Exchange,  Inc.,  were  announced  Febru- 
ary 2  by  OPA  Administrator  Henderson, 
In  Amendment  No.  2  to  Price  Schedule 
No.  51.  The  amendment  is  effective  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1942. 

Ceilings  slightly  lower 

These  ceiling  figures  are  slightly  lower 
than  those  prevailing  December  11,  1941, 
when  the  original  schedule  was  issued. 
Accra  main  spot  cocoa  from  Africa  Is  set 
currently  at  8.90  cents  per  pound,  ap- 
proximately 6  percent  below  the  original 
peak.  Superior  Bahia  (Brazilian)  spot 
cocoa  celling  will  be  8.70  cents  per  pound, 
or  about  2.8  percent  lower  than  the  orig- 
inal. 

Maximum  prices  set  for  cocoa  futures 
traded  In  on  the  New  York  Cocoa  Exchange, 
Inc.,  are  reduced  '4  cent  per  pound  from  the 
original  schedule,  matching  the  reduction 
made  In  the  tenderable  Bahia  spot  cocoa. 
OPA  quarters  emphasised  that  maximum 
prices  for  futures  contracts  for  months,  if 
any,  traded  in  after  December  1942  shall 
not  exceed  8.86  cents  per  pound.  Ceiling  on 
March  1942  cocoa  futures  is  placed  at  8.60 
cents  per  pound. 

Effect  of  this  provision  by  next  Decem- 
ber, it  is  felt  here,  may  be  partially  to  re- 
lease holdings  of  "cash  and  carry"  oper- 
ators. 

Originally  to  halt  runaway  prices 

Explaining  the  changes  in  spot  cocoa 
price  ceilings,  Mr.  Henderson  stated  that 
the  original  schedule  had  been  issued 
With  the  main  objective  to  prevent  run- 
away prices  because  of  the  outbreak  of 
war.  The  Administrator,  at  that  time, 
Indicated  a  detailed  OPA  study  on  cocoa 
would  follow.  The  early  December  quo- 
tations, taken  as  temporary  ceilings, 
froze  the  abnormal  conditions  then  exist- 
ing in  the  spot  market,  the  Administra- 
tor explained.  For  example,  the  pre- 
mium on  Accra  cocoa  over  Bahia  was 
fixed  then  at  0.55  cent  per  pound.  The 
current  ceiling  spread  of  0.20  cent  be- 
tween the  two  grades  represents  a  closer 
to  normal  differential,  since  it  is  expected 
that  a  resumption  of  shipments  of  West 
African  coooas  will  take  place,  thereby 
alleviating  the  Accra  stock  situation. 

Other  factors 

Bahia  spot  cocoa  price  ceiling,  ex-dock 
New  York,  was  reduced  slightly.  How- 
ever, good  neighbor  relations  with  pro- 
ducing countries  should  not  be  affected, 
since  current  prices  are  the  best  that 
have  prevailed  since  1937. 


Mr,  Henderson  emphasized  that  the 
cocoa  prices  in  the  schedule  have  been 
based  upon  the  October  1-15,  1941,  level 
of  prices  with  approximate  adjustments, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
recently  enacted  price  control  legislation. 

•    •    * 


Sugar  rationing 


(Continued  from  page  1) 
agency  subjects  the  person  making  the 
report  to  severe  penalties  under  the 
United  States  Criminal  code.  These  pen- 
alties may  run  as  high  as  $10,000  fine  or 
10  years'  imprisonment. 

One  registrant  for  each  family 

It  is  planned  to  require  one  person  to 
register  for  each  family  unit,  the  latter 
including  the  mother,  father,  children, 
and  wards.  Other  persons  living  in  the 
household  must  register  separately  for 
their  books  except  In  such  unusual  cases 
as  that  of  invalids,  etc. 

Persons  living  in  a  household  but  not 
a  part  of  the  family  unit  will  not  be  con- 
sidered as  possessing  any  part  of  the 
stock  of  sugar  held  by  the  family  unit 
and  stamps  will  not  be  removed  from 
their  books  to  cover  any  part  of  such 
hoards. 

When  selling  sugar  storekeepers  will 
be  required  to  tear  a  stamp  out  of  the 
buyer's  book.  These  stamps  will  then 
be  pasted  on  a  card  by  the  storekeeper. 
These  cards  will  then  be  turned  in  to 
the  supplier  of  sugar  for  the  store  In 
question,  thus  entitling  the  storekeeper 
to  replenish  his  stock  for  sales  in  the  fol- 
lowing week. 

WPB  to  keep  supply  moving 

The  rationing  plan  is  being  developed 
in  full  consultation  with  the  food  branch 
of  the  War  Production  Board  whose  re- 
sponsibility it  is  to  see  to  it  that  supplies 
of  sugar  in  the  country  are  so  distributed 
that  there  is  sugar  in  all  stores  when  the 
rationing  plan  goes  into  effect  and  that 
supplies  are  kept  flowing  to  stores  in 
sufficient  amount  each  week  to  meet  re- 
quirements of  persons  who  will  be  seeking 
to  buy  sugar  in  the  amounts  permitted 
under  the  rationing  plan. 

*    •    • 

MORE  OPA  NEWS 
BEGINNING  ON  PAGE  12 
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PRODUCTION . . . 

System  provides  daily  check  on  all 
military  items  and  reveals  instantly 
locations  and  causes  of  delays 


Donald  M.  Nelson,  chairman  of  the 
War  Productions  Board,  announced  Feb- 
ruary 2  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
daily  progress  reports  by  which  top  offi- 
cials of  the  production  program  will  be 
kept  constantly  informed  of  the  exact 
status  of  all  phases  of  the  program  and 
will  be  able  instantly  to  discover  the  lo- 
cation and  the  cause  of  production  de- 
lays anywhere  along  the  line. 

How  the  system  works 

The  system  was  devised  by  Stacy  May, 
chief  of  the  Progress  Reporting  Division, 
and  was  being  put  into  effect  this  week. 
It  will  work  as  follows: 

The  Progress  Reporting  Division  will 
keep  detailed  reports  up  to  date  on  each 
of  the  300  principal  military  items  being 
produced.  Each  day  the  chairman  and 
top  officials  of  the  Board  will  receive  a 
report  sheet  showing  current  progress  on 
such  items  as  need  attention.  On  a  given 
day  this  report  sheet  may  include  half 
a  dozen  or  a  dozen  different  items. 

For  each  of  those  items,  the  sheet  will 
show,  first,  the  total  quantity  which  must 
be  delivered  during  the  current  month 
in  order  to  meet  the  goals  laid  down  by 
the  President.  In  addition,  it  will  show 
the  quantities  delivered  each  day  during 
the  month,  presenting  a  cumulative  total 
so  that  a  glance  will  show  whether  the 
program  is  being  met  for  each  item. 

To  take  an  imaginary  example:  Sup- 
pose the  daily  sheet  reveals  that  the 
production  of  M-3  tanks  is  behind  sched- 
ule. The  chairman  or  other  responsible 
official  will  then  call  on  the  Progress  Re- 
porting Division  for  a  breakdown  report 
on  tanks.  This  report  will  come  to  him 
immediately  and  will  present  tank  pro- 
duction figures  broken  down  in  terms  of 
the  principal  component  parts — in  other 
words,  it  will  show  progress  in  the  pro- 
duction of  tank  hulls,  tank  motors,  tank 
transmissions,  tank  guns  and  so  on.  In- 
spection of  this  sheet  may  show  that  all 
of  the  necessary  components  are  being 
produced  on  schedule  except  the  trans- 
missions. Production  of  tank  transmis- 
sions would  thus  be  revealed  as  the  bot- 
tleneck in  the  tank  program. 

The  Progress  Reporting  Division  will 
then  have  available  for  the  chairman 


additional  reports,  compiled  either 
monthly  or  bimonthly,  showing  the  pro- 
duction of  the  various  components  by  the 
individual  manufacturers.  To  follow  the 
Imaginary  example  farther:  If  the  daily 
sheet  shows  the  chairman  that  tank  pro- 
duction is  behind  schedule,  and  the  first 
breakdown-sheet  shows  him  that  it  is  the 
production  of  transmissions  which  is 
causing  the  delay,  he  can  then  get  this 


second  break-down  sheet  which  will  show 
him  the  production  figures  for  each  man- 
ufacturer who  has  contracted  to  make 
transmissions. 

A  half-hour  service 

Thus,  within  about  half  an  hour  the 
chairman  and  his  aides  will  know  exactly 
where  the  difficulty  is  and  will  be  able 
to  take  the  necessary  action. 

Once  a  month  copies  of  the  over-all 
reports  showing  progress  on  all  300  items 
will  be  distributed.  For  the  dally  re- 
ports, however,  figures  will  be  submitted 
only  on  such  items  as  need  constant 
watching. 


Typewriter  industry  to  be  converted  to 
production  of  small  arms,  ammunition 


The  typewriter  manufacturing  indus- 
try that  built  well  over  1,000,000  machines 
last  year  will  limit  substantially  its  nor- 
mal production  this  year  and  convert  its 
facilities  to  the  production  of  ordnance, 
it  was  announced  February  3  by  War 
Production  Board  officials. 

To  name  industry  committee 

Exact  orders  are  to  be  drafted  later, 
after  conferences  between  the  WPB  and 
members  of  an  industrial  committee  to 
be  named  by  all  of  the  typewriter  manu- 
facturing companies.  The  meeting  Feb- 
ruary 3  was  presided  over  by  N.  G. 
Burleigh,  chief  of  the  industrial  and  office 
machinery  branch  of  the  industry  opera- 
tons  division  of  WPB. 

Among  those  representing  WPB  were 
William  H.  Harrison,  Director  of  the  Pro- 
duction Division,  J.  S.  Knowlson,  Director 
of  Industry  Operations,  Philip  D.  Reed, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industry 
Branches,  and  members  of  their  staffs. 
Army  Ordnance  officers  and  representa- 
tives of  other  Government  agencies  also 
participated. 

Tentative  quotas  suggested 

In  asking  the  typewriter  industry  to 
convert  to  the  greatest  possible  degree 
for  war  production,  the  WPB  suggested 
as  a  basis  for  consideration  a  tentative 
quota  of  typewriter  production  that 
would  cut  by  20  to  25  percent  the  number 
of  "standard"  machines  to  be  made  dur- 
ing the  next  3  months  as  compared  with 
the  number  made  during  the  same  period 


of  1941.  A  reduction  of  about  40  percent 
in  the  "standard"  type  of  machines  and 
about  80  percent  in  the  portable  type 
was  suggested  to  take  effect  ultimately. 

Details  of  the  quotas  will  be  subject  to 
further  consideration.  Membership  in 
two  subcommittees;  one  for  curtailment 
of  typewriter  production  and  the  other 
for  conversion  to  war  work,  will  be 
announced  later. 

Meanwhile  the  facilities  of  the  industry 
freed  by  the  cut  in  typewriter  production 
will  be  converted  to  the  manufacture  of 
such  items  as  small  arms,  ammunition, 
primers,  fire  control  instruments,  fuzes, 
rifles,  pistols,  and  parts  for  aviation  in- 
struments. Some  companies  already  are 
making  these  items  on  a  modest  scale. 

"The  job  will  be  done  this  year" 

"We  have  to  search  out  every  possible  fa- 
cility to  get  a  number  of  items  made  during 
1942,"  Mr.  Harri3on  told  the  manufacturers. 
"There  is  no  sense  in  talking  about  1943.  The 
Job  will  be  done  this  year.  There  are  billions 
of  dollars  in  new  orders  that  will  be  given 
out  and  you  must  do  your  share.  Those 
of  you  who  are  working  on  orders  now  must 
bring  forward  your  schedules.  You  must 
help  out  other  prime  contractors  who  have 
orders  originally  scheduled  for  delivery  In 
1943  and  1944.  It  will  mean,  in  some  cases, 
interchange  of  management,  tools,  and  man- 
power. It  is  a  Job  we  all  have  to  do  together 
and  to  begin  doing  today." 

Fears  that  the  typewriter  industry 
might  not  be  able  to  turn  out  pieces  with 
the  close  tolerances  demanded  of  ord- 
nance items  were  allayed  by  Mr.  Knowl- 
son who  cited  the  case  of  other  industries 
that  had  been  doing  the  job  properly  for 
some  time. 
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Control  of  second-hand  machine    Greatly  increased  machine  tool  building 
tools  tightened  by  order  ^  interchange  ted  b     Harrison 

of  Operations  Division 


Bales  and  deliveries  of  second-hand 
machine  tools  will  be  more  closely  con- 
trolled under  General  Preference  Order 
No.  E-4  issued  February  3  by  J.  S.  Knowl- 
son,  Director  of  Industry  Operations  of 
the  War  Production  Board. 

The  order  makes  all  provisions  of 
Priorities  Regulation  No.  1  apply  to 
transactions  in  second-hand  tools,  Just 
as  those  provisions  apply  to  sales  and  de- 
liveries of  other  merchandise.  Second- 
hand tools  have  been  under  very  little 
priority  control,  and  often  critical  sec- 
ond-hand tools  have  been  purchased  by 
companies  not  engaged  in  the  most  ur- 
gent war  production. 

Power  to  forbid  sale 

The  Director  of  Industry  Operations, 
or  persons  authorized  by  him,  may  pro- 
hibit the  sale  or  other  disposal  of  any 
specific  second-hand  machine  tool  until 
further  notice,  under  the  order.  In  such 
instances  the  director  will  determine  to 
whom  a  particular  tool  should  be  allo- 
cated and  an  allocation  order  will  be 
issued. 


A  report  indicating  that  the  machine 
tool  bottleneck  is  being  widened  by 
greatly  increased  building  of  new  tools 
and  wide-scale  use  and  interchange  of 
existing  tools  by  such  groups  as  the  auto- 
mobile industry  was  made  February  4  to 
the  War  Production  Board  by  Production 
Director  Harrison. 

In  round  figures,  Mr.  Harrison  re- 
ported, the  1942  requirements  for  ma- 
chine tools  and  related  metal  working 
machinery  are  about  $2,000,000,000.  The 
1941  output,  he  said  was  $840,000,000  and 
present  production  is  at  the  annual  rate 
of  $1,100,000,000. 

Matching  tools  and  work 

"A  total  of  two  billions  for  the  year," 
he  said,  "seems  reasonable  of  attain- 
ment." He  emphasized,  however,  that 
the  problem  is  not  over-all  production 
for  the  year,  but  rather  the  matching 
of  available  tools  and  work  in  the  early 
months  so  that  production  schedules 
can  attain  high  levels  essential  to  1942 
objectives. 

Mr.  Harrison  stated  that  the  direction 


Survey  made  of  "critical"  metal-working 
machines  in  effort  to  speed  output 


Automotive  companies  were  asked  Feb- 
ruary 4  by  Ernest  Kanzler,  chief  of  the 
automotive  branch,  WPB,  to  report  by 
February  15  the  number,  status,  and  use 
of  so-called  critical  metal-working  ma- 
chines held  by  each. 

Check  on  available  facilities 

Mr.  Kanzler's  request  was  made  from 
Detroit  by  telegram,  and  specified  25 
varieties  of  multipurpose  machines.  It 
went  to  all  automobile  and  truck  manu- 
facturers and  about  150  largest  makers 
of  parts  and  suppliers  to  the  industry. 

"In  making  this  telegraphic  survey," 
Mr.  Kanzler  said,  "we  are  seeking  to  ob- 
tain specific  information  from  all  indus- 
tries out  of  which  we  can  form  a  well- 
rounded  picture  of  available  machine 
facilities.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to 
obtain  quickly  some  machines  to  bolster 
low  capacity  spots  in  production  lines 
now  running  on  most  urgent  war 
material. 

"With  this  type  of  information,  we 
would  expect  to  put  those  machines  to 


work  where  they  will  develop  a  maximum 
war  output.  In  that  way  we  will  be  able 
to  make  an  immediate  speed-up  in  this 
program,  get  production  and  put  the 
people  who  are  anxious  to  do  their  part, 
back  to  work." 

Mr.  Kanzler  said  this  survey  repre- 
sented a  necessary  preliminary  to  allo- 
cating orders  in  the  Government's  efforts 
to  use  all  available  and  useful  machinery 
in  production  of  the  weapons  and  goods 
most  needed  by  the  armed  forces. 

Machines  on  critical  list 

The  "Critical  List"  of  metal-working 
machines  which  are  included  in  the  sur- 
vey, follows: 

Horizontal  boring  machines,  Jig  boring  ma- 
chines, vertical  boring  machines,  chambering 
machines,  hobbing  machines,  deep  hole  drill- 
ing machines,  radial  drilling  machines,  turret 
lathes,  gear  grinding  machines,  Internal 
grinding  machines,  tool  room  lathes,  thread 
milling  machines,  engine  lathes — 24"  and 
up,  milling  machines,  planers — 36"  and  up, 
multiple  spindle  automatic,  profiling  ma- 
chines, rifling  machines,  bar  machines,  rifle 
reaming  machines,  and  thread  grinding 
machines. 


of  the  work  of  the  tools  branch  has  been 
reorganized  and  that  the  personnel  un- 
der the  new  chief,  George  C.  Brainard, 
appointed  January  1,  is  being  strength- 
ened. 

Moves  "aggressively  under  way" 

To  match  machines  and  requirements, 
Mr.  Harrison  listed  several  moves  that 
are  "aggressively  under  way."  These  in- 
cluded: 

Personal  discussion  of  individual  produc- 
tion problems  with  substantially  every  ma- 
chine tool  builder  in  the  country. 

Finding  new  producers  and  subcontracting 
parts  and  complete  machines. 

Sustained  emphasis  on  more  extensive  use 
of  used  tools  including  certain  types,  partic- 
ularly critical,  shipped  from  England. 

Simplification  of  sizes  and  designs. 

Proper  planning  and  effective  use  of  tools 
available. 

Greater  interchange  being  effected 

"With  the  establishment  in  the  field 
of  conversion  groups  like  the  automotive 
group  in  Detroit,"  Mr.  Harrison  reported, 
"greater  use  and  interchange  of  existing 
tools  between  companies  is  being  ef- 
fected. There  will  be  extension  of  this 
to  other  fields.  The  underlying  approach 
is  to  bring  the  work  to  the  tools  and  these 
possibilities  are  to  be  exhausted  before 
moving  tools." 

One  particular  problem  being  solved  is 
that  of  expanding  the  production  of 
perishable  cutting  tools  such  as  twist 
drills,  reamers,  milling  cutters,  hobs, 
broaches,  taps,  and  turning  tools. 

Explained  to  all  builders 

"During  the  past  60  days,"  Mr.  Harri- 
son said,  "substantially  every  machine 
tools  builder  has  had  placed  before  him 
the  broad  outline  and  many  of  the  details 
of  what  is  expected  of  him.  This  has 
been  done  through  group  meetings  fol- 
lowed by  personal  discussion  and  exam- 
ination with  the  manufacturer  in  each 
instance  by  the  head  of  the  tools  branch 
and  myself — by  field  visits  one  or  more 
times  to  each  plant  by  our  engineers." 

•    *    * 

P.  V.  MOULDER  ADDED  TO 
AUTOMOTIVE  COMMITTEE 

P.  V.  Moulder  of  Chicago,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Harvester  Co., 
has  been  added  to  the  automotive  indus- 
try advisory  committee. 


•    VICTORY    • 
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MATERIALS  .  .  . 

Steel  users  urged  to  take  advantage  of 
strip  mills,  save  wide  plates  for  war 


The  steel  industry  must  take  the  lead 
In  getting  users  of  steel  plate  to  change 
design  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
added  capacity  from  strip  mills,  C.  E. 
Adams,  chief  of  the  iron  and  steel  branch, 
told  the  steel  industry  advisory  com- 
mittee meeting  in  Washington  Febru- 
ary 4. 

A  report  on  plate  production  was  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  by  J.  V.  Honey- 
cutt  and  J.  L.  Block,  executive  consult- 
ants, as  the  result  of  a  recent  survey  of 
the  entire  industry. 

Present  production  capacity 

The  industry  has,  at  present,  capacity 
to  produce  932,100  tons  of  plate  a  month, 
the  survey  revealed,  coming  from 
77  mills. 

These  comprise  28  sheared  plate  mills 
with  a  total  monthly  capacity  of  401,100 
tons;  22  universal  plate  mills  with  a  total 
monthly  capacity  of  125,000  tons,  and 
27  strip  mills  with  a  total  monthly 
capacity  of  406,000  tons. 

The  rated  capacities  were  predicated 
on  an  average  range  of  orders  and  on 
present  shearing  and  other  finishing  fa- 
cilities. Furthermore,  due  allowance  was 
made  in  certain  instances  for  other  im- 
portant steel  products  urgently  needed  in 
the  war  program  and  produced  on  the 
same  equipment. 

Included  in  the  strip  mill  tonnage  are 
ten  wide  continuous  strip  mills,  operated 
by  nine  companies,  all  of  which  can  pro- 
duce plates  up  to  72  inches  wide,  and 
three  of  which  can  produce  plates  up  to 
90  inches  wide.  The  combined  monthly 
plate  capacity  of  these  ten  mills  is  303,- 
500  tons.  Maximum  thicknesses  pro- 
duced on  these  mills  vary  from  %  to  % 
inches. 

Requirements  must  be  redesigned 

Among  the  sheared  plate  mills  there 
are  only  thirteen  operated  by  eight  com- 
panies, which  can  produce  plates  90 
Inches  and  wider,  more  than  %  of  an 
inch  thick.  The  combined  plate  ca- 
pacity of  these  mills  is  227,300  tons  per 
month. 

It  is  in  the  last  mentioned  category 
that  there  appears  to  be  the  greatest 
demand  for  plates  for  the  war  program. 
It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  no  plates 
be  produced  in  these  mills  which  can  be 
rolled  on  other  mills  and  that,  to  the 


greatest  extent  possible,  requirements  be 
redesigned  to  permit  their  production  on 
the  strip  mills. 

Additional  capacity  under  construction 

There  is  now  under  construction  addi- 
tional capacity  which  will  be  available  at 
various  times  throughout  1942  and  into 
the  early  part  of  1943,  totaling  46,000  tons 
per  month.  Most  of  this  capacity  is  in 
sheared  plates. 

Due  to  various  size  limitations,  it  is 
not  thought  likely  that  the  full  capacity 
of  932,100  tons  per  month  can  be  at- 
tained. However,  the  industry  should 
be  able  to  produce  well  over  800,000  tons 
of  steel  plates  per  month. 

Plan  allocation  of  iron,  steel  scrap 

December  plate  production,  the  largest 
on  record,  was  635,812  tons.  January 
figures  are  not  yet  available,  but  it  is 
believed  that  January  production  will  be 
approximately  700,000  tons. 

Comprehensive  plans  also  are  under 
way,  it  was  announced,  for  a  complete 
iron  and  steel  s*rap  allocation  program. 
Present  allocations  are  made  only  in 
emergencies.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
branch  to  expand  this  into  a  scrap  allo- 
cation system  that  will  replace  the  pres- 
ent buying  system  of  mills. 

*    *    * 

CHROMIUM  NOW  UNDER 
COMPLETE  ALLOCATION 

Chromium,  already  strictly  controlled. 
February  4  was  placed  under  a  complete 
allocations  system  by  the  Director  of  In- 
dustry Operations  by  an  amendment  to 
Order  M-18-a. 

The  amended  order  provides  that  no 
chromium  may  be  melted  except  with 
specific  authorization  of  the  Director  of 
Industry  Operations.  It  is  designed  to 
prevent  depletion  of  existing  stocks,  and 
to  control  further  the  flow  of  this  im- 
portant steel  alloy. 

The  February  4  order,  together  with 
Order  M-21-a  which  limits  the  uses  of 
chrome  steel,  makes  use  of  the  metal 
completely  subject  to  the  Director  of 
Industry  Operations. 

M-18-a,  as  amended  February  4,  re- 
vokes Order  M-18  and  takes  effect  upon 
issuance.    It  expires  on  Juns  30,  1942. 


Priority  forms  and  orders 
generally  may  be  reproduced 

All  priority  forms  and  orders,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  may  now  be  reproduced, 
according  to  the  terms  of  Priorities  Reg- 
ulation No.  5,  issued  February  5  by  the 
Division  of  Industry  Operations. 

The  Regulation  applies  to  all  docu- 
ments heretofore  issued,  and  to  those  is- 
sued hereafter,  except  in  cases  where  re- 
production may  be  specifically  prohibited. 

Copies  of  any  order  which  contains  the 
name  and  address  of  the  producer  or 
other  person  to  whom  the  order  is  is- 
sued, or  a  serial  number  identification, 
may  not  be  reproduced  without  the  name 
and  address  and  serial  number  unless 
they  are  clearly  marked  "Information 
Copy." 

Reproduction  for  use  of  the  new  ap- 
plication form,  PD-1A,  is  permitted  if 
copies  are  identical  with  the  officially 
published  version  as  to  wording,  para- 
graphing, punctuation  and  size,  and  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  to  color  and  paper. 

The  new  Form  PD-3A  may  not  be  re- 
produced for  use,  but  copies  clearly 
marked  "Specimen  Copy"  may  be  made 
for  purposes  of  information. 

Reproduction  of  the  following  forms  and 
orders  is  prohibited  except  that  the  restric- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  the  reproduction  of 
any  form  (as  distinguished  from  order) 
where  such  reproduction  has  the  words 
"Specimen  Copy"  clearly  set  forth  on  the  face 
thereof,  nor  shall  the  restriction  apply  to 
any  reproduction  hereafter  expressly  per- 
mitted by  the  Director  of  Industry  Opera- 
tions : 

PD-l-c;  PD-3;  PD-3A:  P-25-a  through 
P-25-e;  P-26-a  through  P-26-e;  P-35. 

Reproduction  of  the  following  orders  Is 
limited  to  reproduction  by  or  for  producers 
(not  suppliers)   operating  under  said  orders: 

P-3;  P-4;  P-9-a  through  P-9-g;  P-13: 
P-15;  F-52. 

Reproduction  of  the  Order  P-41  is  limited 
to  reproduction  by  persons  entitled  to  apply 
the  preference  rating. 

•    *    * 

February  zinc  pool  raised 
9  percent  over  January 

Zinc  pool  requirements  for  February 
were  increased  9  percent  over  January 
in  an  order  February  2  by  the  Director 
of  Industry  Operations  setting  the  Feb- 
ruary figure  at  40  percent,  based  on 
November  1941  production. 

The  zinc  oxide  pool  for  the  month  is 
doubled,  from  10  to  20  percent.  No  zinc 
dust  is  set  aside  for  the  month. 
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INDUSTRIAL  OPERATIONS . . . 

Use  of  tin  for  can  manufacture  cut  again; 
tin  plate  output  to  be  on  quota  basis 


The  tin  in  cans  will  become  thinner 
according  to  the  terms  of  Order  M-21-e, 
issued  February  4  by  J.  S.  Knowlson,  Di- 
rector of  Industry  Operations. 

Previous  standards  were  1.35  pounds 
of  tin  per  base  box  of  tin  plate.  The 
February  4  order  reduces  that  to  1.25 
pounds.  Specific  authorization  may  be 
given  for  foods  which  require  a  heavier 
coating  to  avoid  contamination. 

Quotas  established 

The  order  which  became  effective  im- 
mediately, also  sets  up  a  quota  system  for 
tin  plate,  terneplate  and  long  ternes. 
Quotas  have  not  yet  been  decided  and 
will  be  announced  later. 

Because  of  the  stringent  tin  situation 
as  a  result  of  war  in  the  Far  East,  tin 
users  will  be  permitted  to  consume  only 
a  limited  supply  until  such  time  as  sup- 
plies become  more  plentiful.  The  Feb- 
ruary 4  order  incorporates  the  provisions 
of  Tin  Conservation  Order  M-43-a  and 
Lead  Conservation  Order  M-38-c,  which 
restrict  uses  of  these  nietals. 


When  the  quota  of  tin  plate  to  be  man- 
ufactured is  ahnounced,  it  will  be  followed 
by  a  container  order  allocating  the 
amount  of  plate  available  for  cans  among 
the  several  users.  A  preliminary  order 
limiting  the  use  of  cans  for  certain  forms 
of  packaging  already  has  been  Issued. 

The  reduction  in  the  amount  of  tin 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  cans  is  the 
second  since  the  start  of  the  present 
emergency.  The  first  reduction  was 
from  1.50  pounds  per  base  box  to  1.35.  A 
base  box  of  tin  plate  averages  100  pounds, 
of  which  tin  will  constitute  1.25  pounds 
under  the  new  order. 

Terneplate  is  composed  of  a  steel 
sheet  coated  with  an  alloy  of  20  percent 
tin  and  80  percent  lead.  It  Is  used  for 
cans  other  than  food  where  there  Is  no 
danger  of  contamination.  Paint  cans 
are  an  example. 

Long  ternes  are  steel  strips  similarly 
coated  and  are  used  for  roofing.  The 
order  prohibits  the  use  of  long  ternes 
except  on  ratings  of  A-10  or  higher. 


Users  of  pig  iron,  scrap  must       Deadline  set  for  receipt 
file  PD-70  to  get  allocations        of  Form  PD-189 


Users  of  pig  iron  and  pig  iron  scrap 
are  not  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  riling 
Form  PD-70  with  the  iron  and  steel 
branch,  War  Production  Board,  by  the 
use  of  any  other  forms  relating  to  Iron 
and  steel  scrap,  officials  of  the  branch 
announced  February  3. 

Forms  PD  149,  150,  and  151,  which  are 
returnable  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  are  designed  to  cover 
scrap  for  the  production  of  steel. 

Form  PD-70  relates  to  the  inventory 
and  consumption  of  pig  iron  and  Is  the 
form  on  which  monthly  allocations  of  pig 
are  based. 

Late  ones  to  be  left  out 

It  was  pointed  out  by  the  branch  that 
unless  PD-70s  are  received,  and  received 
on  time,  from  all  users,  allocations  for  the 
month  following  cannot  be  made  equi- 
tably. Warning  was  given  that  in  the 
future  those  who  are  late  will  be  left  out 
of  allocations  for  the  following  month. 


A  deadline  of  February  9,  1942,  for 
receiving  Form  PD-189  from  manufac- 
turers using  copper  or  copper-base  alloy 
materials  and  parts  under  Section  (a) 
(4)  of  Order  M-9-c  was  set  February  3. 

The  order  prohibits  use  of  copper  and 
copper-base  alloy  material  and  parts 
after  January  1,  1942,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  articles  on  List  "A"  of  the  order 
unless  the  manufacturer  can  fulfill  cer- 
tain conditions  contained  in  Section  (a) 
(4)  of  the  order,  in  which  case  he  can 
continue  until  March  31,  1942.  One  of 
the  conditions  is  that  the  manufacturer 
file  Form  PD-189. 

PD-189  would  not  be  accepted  after 
February  9  1942,  the  branch  empha- 
sized. Failure  to  file  the  form 
prior  to  that  date  would  make  the  use 
of  copper  or  copper-base  alloy  material 
or  parts  in  the  manufacture  of  products 
on  List  "A"  illegal  from  January  1  on 
and  subject  to  penalties. 


Completion  of  719  ambulance 
chassis  is  authorized 

Because  of  the  need  for  an  adequate 
supply  of  ambulances  and  in  view 
of  possible  emergencies  in  coastal  cities, 
the  War  Production  Board  has  in- 
structed the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Division 
of  General  Motors  Corporation  that  it 
may  complete  production  of  719  special 
ambulance  chassis  on  immediate  sched- 
ules and  may  exclude  these  chassis  from 
January  quotas  for  passenger  cars. 

These  special  chassis  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed equitably  among  the  nine  am- 
bulance body  manufacturers.  The  Cadil- 
lac Division  has  on  hand  available  parts 
to  complete  this  production.  The  in- 
struction from  the  War  Production 
Board  was  necessary  because  the  Febru- 
ary 1  ban  on  passenger  cars  would  have 
prevented  completion  of  the  ohassis. 

The  War  Production  Board  has  also 
Instructed  the  Hug  Company  of  High- 
land, 111.,  that  it  may  produce  50  medium 
or  heavy  trucks  during  February.  This 
is  an  increase  of  47  in  the  February  quota 
of  the  Hug  Company  and  was  decided 
on  because  of  the  prospect  of  "excep- 
tional and  unreasonable  hardship"  which 
would  have  resulted  otherwise.  The  in- 
crease, although  a  temporary  one  for 
February,  will  keep  the  plant  in  opera- 
tion and  make  its  facilities  and  men 
available  for  additional  war  production 
of  heavy  duty  trucks. 

•    *    • 

Ban  on  sales  of  1942  trucks, 
trailers  extended  to  Feb.  11 

An  order  extending  from  February  2 
to  February  11  the  ban  on  sales  of  1942 
model  light,  medium,  and  heavy  trucks 
and  truck  trailers  was  issued  February  1 
by  J.  S.  Knowlson,  Director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Industry  Operations. 

Exceptions  for  certain  military  and 
Government  requirements  are  continued, 
and  the  order  also  continues  the  prohi- 
bition on  retail  sale,  lease,  trade,  loan, 
delivery,  shipment,  or  transfer  of  any 
new  light,  medium,  or  heavy  truck  or 
truck  trailer.  The  restrictions  do  not 
apply  to  sales  or  deliveries  by  a  distribu- 
tor or  dealer  to  another  distributor  or  to 
another  dealer. 

The  February  1  orders  constitute 
amendments  to  Limitation  Orders  L-l-o 
and  L-3-e. 
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All  field  activities  of  WPB  merged  in  new 
field  operations  bureau  to  speed  service 


Consolidation  of  all  field  activities  of 
the  War  Production  Board  in  a  new  Bu- 
reau of  Field  Operations  was  announced 
February  5  by  Donald  M.  Nelson,  WPB 
Chairman. 

The  new  field  bureau  will  be  under  the 
Division  of  Industry  Operations  which  is 
headed  by  James  S.  Knowlson. 

Priorities,  contract  offices  merged 

Merged  under  the  new  set-up  are  the 
45  field  offices  hitherto  maintained  by 
the  Priorities  Division  and  the  113  offices 
operated  by  the  former  Division  of  Con- 
tract Distribution.  Steps  will  be  taken 
to  coordinate  any  other  field  activities  of 
the  War  Production  Board  within  the 
framework  of  the  new  bureau. 

Mr.  Knowlson  made  the  following  ex- 
planation of  the  new  move: 

In  the  interests  of  sound  organization 
and  administrative  procedure,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have  all  field  activities  handled 
through  the  same  administrative  chan- 
nels. 

For  administrative  purposes 

This  will  help  give  faster,  more  effi- 
cient service  in  the  field  to  business  and 
industry,  the  need  for  which  becomes 
more  pressing  every  day  as  the  war  load 
picks  up  and  as  industries  and  plants 
convert  to  war  work. 

The  policy  staff  decisions  in  priorities 
will  continue  to  be  made  through  the 
Bureau  of  Priorities;  the  policy  decisions 
in  the  increasingly  important  field  of 
subcontracting  will  continue  to  be  made 
within  the  Division  of  Production,  to 
which  the  Division  of  Contract  Distribu- 
tion was  transferred  when  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  was  set  up. 

However,  for  administrative  purposes, 
field  activities  In  both  areas  will  be  han- 
dled through  the  new  Bureau  of  Field 
Operations.  This  should  facilitate 
prompt  decisions  and  actions. 

To  report  through  Bureau 

The  existing  field  offices  are  instructed 
to  continue  their  present  activities  with- 
out any  interruption  whatever.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  existing  staff  and  personnel 
in  the  field  will  be  retained,  insofar  as 
possible.  Organizational  details  are  be- 
ing worked  out  and  will  be  transmitted 
to  the  field  offices  shortly. 

As  the  two  field  staffs  are  merged,  the 
field  offices  will  report  to  Washington 
through  the  Bureau  of  Field  Operations, 
and  this  Bureau  will  handle  any  clear- 


ances which  may  have  to  be  taken  up 
with  the  Bureau  of  Priorities  or  with  the 
subcontracting  section  of  the  Production 
Division. 

In  turn,  the  Bureau  of  Priorities  and 
the  subcontracting  officers  of  the  Pro- 
duction Division  will  channel  all  field 
matters  through  the  Bureau  of  Field  Op- 
erations. 

This  will  provide  centralized  respon- 
sibility in  Washington  for  field  opera- 
tions, whether  the  matters  involved  are 
going  to  the  field  or  coming  from  the 
field. 

L.  Edward  Scriven,  formerly  in  charge 
of  the  priorities  field  offices,  will  head  the 
Bureau  of  Field  Operations  and  will  re- 
port to  Mr.  Knowlson.  Walter  H. 
Wheeler,  former  deputy  director  of  the 
Division  of  Contract  Distribution,  will 
remain  in  charge  of  subcontracting  staff 
activities  under  William  H.  Harrison  In 
the  Production  Division. 

•    •    • 

COOKING  APPLIANCES 
COMMITTEE  FORMED 

The  formation  of  a  domestic  cooking 
appliances  industry  advisory  committee 
has  been  announced.  W.  Hammersely  is 
Government  presiding  officer.  Members 
are: 

Arthur  Stockstrom,  president.  American 
Stove  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Boiling  Jones,  Jr., 
president,  Atlanta  Stove  Co.,  Atlanta.  Ga.; 
John  A.  Pry,  president,  Detroit -Michigan 
Stove  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Henry  Morse,  vice 
president,  Florence  Stove  Co.,  Gardner,  Mass.; 
Frank  McCormack,  General  Motors  Corpora- 
tion, Dayton,  Ohio;  Arthur  L.  Blakeslee,  pres- 
ident, Kalamazoo  Stove  &  Furnace  Co.,  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.;  E.  K.  Priest,  president.  The 
Moore  Corporation,  Joliet,  111.;  Fred  Manns, 
vice  president,  Andes  Range  &  Furnace  Co., 
Geneva,  N.  Y.;  Alan  Tappan,  vice  president. 
The  Tappan  Stove  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio; 
Reese  Mills,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg. 
Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio;  Henry  S.  Minister,  pres- 
ident, Roberts  &  Mander  Stove  Co.,  Hatboro, 
Pa. 

Robert  Frazier,  vice  president,  Cavalier 
Corporation,  Chattanooga,  Term.;  R.  B.  Mar- 
shall, president,  Electromaster,  Inc.,  1801 
East  Atwater  Street,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Garvin 
M.  Brown,  president,  Indianapolis  Stove  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Albert  M.  Kahn,  vice  pres- 
ident, Estate  Stove  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio;  Al- 
den  Chester,  vice  president,  Globe  American 
Corporation,  Kokomo,  Ind.;  Clarence  Graham, 
president,  James  Graham  Mfg.  Co..  Newark, 
Calif.;  E.  A.  Llndemann,  president,  A.  J.  Lln- 
demann  &  Hoverson  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
C.  F.  Hoffstetter,  president,  Odin  Stove  Mfg. 
Co.,  Erie,  Pa.;  Hugo  Ehret,  president,  Oak- 
land Foundry  Co.,  Belleville,  111.;  Watson 
Derwent,  viae  president,  George  D.  Roper 
Corporation,  Rockford,  111.;  E.  M.  Mackey, 
secretary-treasurer,  Washington  Stove  Works, 
Everett,  Wash. 


All  forms  of  cobalt  to  be 
allocated;  banned  in  pigments 
after  May  1,  other  uses  curbed 

"Cobalt  blue"  enlisted  for  the  "dura- 
tion" February  7  with  the  issuance  by 
J.  S.  Knowlson,  Director  of  Industry 
Operations,  of  Conservation  Order 
M-39-b. 

At  the  same  time,  an  amendment  was 
issued  to  General  Preference  Order  M-39 
placing  cobalt  in  all  forms  under  an  al- 
location system.  Previously,  only  metal- 
lic cobalt  and  chemicals  to  be  processed 
into  metal  were  allocated. 

Glass  industry  affected 

Order  M-39-b  prohibits  the  use  of  co- 
balt in  all  pigments  after  May  1  and 
restricts  its  use  until  that  time  to  40 
percent  of  the  amount  used  in  the  first 
6  months  of  1941. 

Most  seriously  affected  will  be  the  glass 
industry,  particularly  in  the  production 
of  blue  bottles.  Ceramics  also  will  suf- 
fer, but  to  a  lesser  extent. 

Blue  optical  glass  and  blue  glass  for 
other  safety  uses  are  not  included  in  the 
prohibition. 

Other  restrictions 

Items  made  of  cobalt  not  covered  by 
the  prohibition  are  restricted  until  March 
31  to  23  percent  of  the  amount  used  in 
the  first  6  months  of  1941,  and  after  that 
date  to  35  percent  in  any  calendar 
quarter. 

A  number  of  exceptions  are  made. 
These  include  military  orders  and  orders 
from  certain  other  Government  agencies, 
on  ratings  of  A-l-j  or  higher,  and  for 
these  uses: 

Chemical  catalysts,  cattle  and  plant  food, 
chemical  reagents,  cobalt  alloys  of  all  kinds, 
decolorizer  for  glass,  dryers,  ground  coat  frit, 
hard  facing  compounds,  laboratory  and  re- 
search equipment,  pharmaceuticals,  plating, 
and  health  supplies. 

•     *     • 

Industrial  repair  shops  eligible 
under  requirements  plans 

Job  platers,  machine  shops,  motor  re- 
winding shops,  and  other  shops  perform- 
ing industrial  repairs  are  eligible  for  pri- 
ority assistance  under  the  Production 
Requirements  Plan,  or  the  Modified  Pro- 
duction Requirements  Plan  for  small 
business  (see  Victory,  February  3),  It 
was  announced  February  5  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Industry  Operations. 
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Makers  of  conveyor  machinery, 
auxiliary  equipment,  are 
eligible  for  priority  aid 

Producers  of  conveyor  machinery  and 
auxiliary  equipment  are  eligible  for  pri- 
orities assistance  under  the  Production 
Requirements  Plan  and  should  file  the 
necessary  application  forms  (PI>-25A) 
with  the  Industrial  and  office  machinery 
branch  as  quickly  as  possible,  it  was  an- 
nounced February  3. 

Assistance  to  manufacturers  of  this 
heavy  machinery,  which  is  used  to 
transport  materials  in  and  around 
mines  and  manufacturing  plants,  previ- 
ously had  been  available  under  Prefer- 
ence Rating  Order  P-78,  which  expired 
January  31.  Under  this  order,  an  A-3 
rating  was  applied  to  deliveries  of  mate- 
rials going  into  the  manufacture  of  the 
equipment. 

Must  file  forms 

The  industrial  and  office  machinery 
branch  will  process  all  PD-25A  forms 
received  from  the  manufacturers.  Un- 
less these  forms  are  filed,  manufacturers 
cannot  quali'y  for  assistance  under  the 
Production  Requirements  Plan. 

•    *    • 

SIDNEY  SHERWOOD  NAMED 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICER 

Appointment  of  Sidney  Sherwood  as 
executive  officer  of  the  Division  of  Indus- 
try Operations  was  announced  February 
8  by  J.  S.  Knowlson,  Director  of  the 
Division. 

Mr.  Sherwood  served  as  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  Division  of  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration in  1933,  and  in  1934  moved 
to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  working  on  standardization  of 
organization  of  field  offices  and  later  was 
district  supervisor  of  the  Alcohol  Tax 
Unit  for  New  England  and  coordinator 
of  all  Treasury  Department  enforcement 
agencies  including  the  Secret  Service, 
Narcotics,  Customs,  Intelligence  Unit, 
Alcohol  Tax  and  Coast  Guard. 

In  June  1940,  Mr.  Sherwood  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  secretary  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  to  the  Council  of 
National  Defense.  When  OPM  super- 
seded NDAC  in  January  1941,  Mr.  Sher- 
wood was  made  director  of  Central 
Administrative  Services  of  the  Office  for 
Emergency  Management,  and  in  Sep- 
tember 1941,  he  became  assistant  liaison 
officer  of  OEM. 


ETHYL  ALCOHOL  ORDER 
SUSPENDED  TO  FEBRUARY  8 

Because  distilleries  lack  storage  capac- 
ity for  ethyl  alcohol,  operation  of  Order 
M-69  requiring  them  to  produce  all  the 
alcohol  possible  and  forbidding  them  to 
use  their  facilities  otherwise,  was  sus- 
pended until  February  8,  the  Director 
of  Industry  Operations  announced  Feb- 
ruary 3. 

Meantime,  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  continuous  distribution  of  al- 
cohol produced  by  distilleries,  which  will 
obviate  the  necessity  for  storage. 

•    •    * 

Bristle  distribution  controlled; 
45  percent  substitutes  required 

To  further  conserve  supplies  of  pig 
and  hog  bristles,  the  War  Production 
Board  February  4  issued  an  amendment 
to  general  preference  order  M-51.  The 
amendment,  which  also  directs  bristle 
distribution,  was  signed  by  J.  S.  Knowl- 
son, Director  of  Industry  Operations. 

The  principal  provision  of  the  amend- 
ment makes  it  mandatory  after  Febru- 
ary 7,  1942,  for  anyone  using  bristles  in 
the  manufacture  of  any  product  not 
meeting  War  or  Navy  Department  speci- 
fications to  use  45  percent  of  some  other 
bristle  mixture  than  that  of  pigs  and 
hogs. 

Brushmakers  will  hereafter  need  sup- 
plies of  horsehair,  nylon  bristle,  sisal, 
istle  and  badger  hair  to  eke  out  their 
supplies  of  imported  hog  bristle. 

Paint  brush,  tooth  brush,  shaving 
brush,  hair  and  scrub  brush  manufac- 
turers will  feel  the  shortage  of  Chinese 
hog  bristles,  cut  off  during  the  last  7 
weeks  of  war  in  the  Pacific.  Wool  card- 
ers may  use  wire  or  Mexican  and  Cuban 
sisal  fiber,  as  the  hog  bristle  supply 
dwindles. 

Hog  bristles,  because  of  their  split  ends 
and  tapered,  spindle  shapes,  are  of  great 
value  in  paint  brushes.  Supplies  are  still 
being  imported  from  the  Near  East,  but 
further  restrictions  may  call  for  recla- 
mation of  brushes  and  extensive  use  of 
dipping,  spray  guns  and  rollers. 

Further  restrictions  are  placed  by  the 
amendment  on  the  sale  and  delivery  of 
hog  bristles  and  the  use  of  bristles  by 
dealers  and  manufacturers. 

The  order  also  permits  deliveries  of 
reclaimed  bristles  to  dealers  and  the  De- 
fense Supplies  Corporation.  It  permits 
sorting  operations,  in  order  to  remove 
bristles  of  less  than  the  control  length 
and  to  permit  the  manufacture  of  mini- 
mum Inventories  of  war  products. 


Penalties  against  Chicago  firm 
modified  to  fill  war  orders 
with  additional  aluminum 

Modification  of  the  penalties  imposed 
by  Suspension  Order  S-l,  which  was  is- 
sued October  15,  1941,  against  the  Cen- 
tral Pattern  &  Foundry  Co.  of  Chicago, 
111.,  was  announced  February  2  by  the 
Director  of  Industry  Operations. 

The  order  as  originally  issued  pro- 
hibited the  company  from  receiving  or 
delivering  any  aluminum  or  aluminum 
product  except  in  connection  with  a 
specified  list  of  defense  orders  which 
were  on  the  company's  books  at  the 
time.  The  amendment  permits  the 
company  to  handle  additional  specified 
quantities  of  aluminum  to  fill  war  or- 
ders listed  in  the  amendment. 

Permission  to  fill  these  war  orders 
is  being  granted  to  the  Central  Pattern 
&  Foundry  Co.  because  of  the  present 
need  to  use  all  available  facilities  for 
the  handling  and  fabrication  of  alumi- 
num for  war  purposes.  The  company  is 
also  permitted  to  accept  additional  or- 
ders for  delivery  of  aluminum  or  alu- 
minum products  which  will  be  made 
after  March  31,  when  the  suspension 
order  expires. 

*    •    • 

IRVING  J.  REUTER  NAMED 
ASSOCIATE  TO  KANZLER 

In  one  of  the  most  important  moves 
since  he  became  chief  of  the  automotive 
branch  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
Ernest  Kanzler  announced  February  4 
in  Detroit  the  appointment  of  Irving  J. 
Reuter,  former  president  of  the  Buick 
Motor  Co.,  as  his  associate. 

Mr.  Reuter,  whose  home  is  in  Biltmore, 
N.  C,  took  over  his  new  post  February  6. 

He  will  give  his  full  time  to  assist  in 
getting  the  automotive  industry  on  a 
total  war  production  basis. 

From  1909  to  1925,  Mr.  Reuter  was 
with  Remy  Electric  Co.,  first  as  assistant 
engineer,  then  factory  manager,  and  later 
general  manager.  In  1925,  he  became 
general  manager  of  the  Olds  Motor 
Works,  remaining  in  that  position  for  4 
years. 

In  1930  and  1931,  he  was  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Oakland  Motor 
Co.  In  1930,  he  also  was  engineering  di- 
rector of  Opel  Motor  Works.  Mr.  Reuter 
was  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Olds  Motor  Works  and  the  Buick 
Motor  Co.  from  1931  until  his  retirement 
in  1933. 
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Informal  agreements  on  petroleum  and 
products  merged  into  single  formal 
schedule  to  protect  industry  and  public 


Maximum  prices  for  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products  at  levels  already  pre- 
vailing as  a  result  of  OPA  requests  and 
voluntary  agreements  made  by  members 
of  the  industry  are  established  in  Price 
Schedule  No.  88,  announced  February  4 
by  OPA  Administrator  Henderson. 

The  schedule  became  effective  at  once 
and  the  prices  established  are  those 
posted  for  crude  petroleum  and  the  low- 
est quoted  for  petroleum  products  on 
October  1,  1941. 

Few  price  changes  made 

Provisions  are  made,  however,  for 
special  situations,  covered  in  specific 
agreements  and  price  schedules  already 
effective. 

One  change  from  current  price  estab- 
lishment practices  is  the  setting  of  Oc- 
tober 1,  1941,  instead  of  November  7, 
1941,  as  the  base  for  refined  petroleum 
products.  This  was  done,  Mr.  Hender- 
son explains,  to  conform  with  provisions 
of  the  Price  Control  Act,  which  requires 
consideration  to  be  given  to  prices  pre- 
vailing in  the  period  October  1  to  October 
15, 1941.  However,  relatively  few  changes 
in  prices  are  expected,  since  prices  as  of 
October  1,  1941,  and  November  7  are 
in  general  at  the  same  level. 

Price  stabilization  in  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry was  initiated  on  the  basis  of  in- 
formal agreements  between  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  and  members  of  the 
industry.  The  increasing  scope  of  con- 
trol and  the  growing  multiplicity  of  in- 
formal agreements  and  understandings, 
however,  made  it  desirable  that  they  be 
consolidated  into  a  single  formal  price 
schedule.  This  will  serve  two  purposes: 
to  clarify  the  price  policies  of  OPA  and  to 
protect  the  industry  and  the  public  from 
the  effects  of  unwarranted  price  increases. 

Almost  all  types  covered 

The  schedule  covers  all  types  of  pe- 
troleum and  petroleum  products  with  the 
exception  of  asphalt,  industrial  lubricat- 
ing oils,  industrial  naphthas  and  solvents, 
greases  and  specialty  products  such  as 
household  oils  and  spot  removers. 

Maximum  prices  established  include 
those  on  all  domestic,  export  and  import 
transactions,  sales,  transfers,  exchanges 
or  purchases  of  crude  petroleum,  and  on 
all  domestic,  export  and  import  trans- 
actions, sales,  transfers  or  exchanges  of 
petroleum  products,  involving  contract. 


bid  or  spot  sales  of  crude  petroleum  at 
the  well,  the  gathering  point,  tank  farm 
or  terminal  and  of  petroleum  products 
for  cargo  or  barge  shipment,  harbor,  re- 
finery, terminal,  tank  car  and  tank  wagon 
delivery. 

Prices  for  petroleum  products  sold  at 
retail  by  service  stations,  garages,  and 
stores  are  not  governed  by  the  schedule. 

The  posted  prices  for  crude  petroleum 
as  of  October  1,  1941,  are  established  as 
the  maximum  prices  except  that  if  pre- 
miums were  being  paid  under  contract 
on  that  date,  the  premium  payments  still 
will  be  allowed. 

On  refined  products,  the  price  is  deter- 
mined by  the  lowest  posted  or  quoted 
prices  published  in  the  first  issues  of  des- 
ignated trade  journals  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 1,  1941.  Where  no  price  was  pub- 
lished in  those  issues  for  a  product  in  a 
particular  market,  the  price  applicable 
to  the  last  sale  prior  to  October  15  will 
govern.  In  the  event  that  the  price 
cannot  be  determined  by  either  of  these 
methods,  the  maximum  shall  be  the 
actual  price  prevailing  at  the  point  in 
question  on  October  1. 


Retail  ceilings  on  new  tires, 
tubes,  adjusted  for  makers, 
distributors  outside  general  run 

Amendment  of  the  maximum  retail 
price  schedule  for  new  rubber  tires  and 
tubes  (Schedule  No.  63)  to  provide  special 
treatment  for  certain  manufacturers  and 
distributors  whose  situation  differs  from 
the  general  run  of  tire  producers  was  an- 
nounced February  3  by  OPA  Administra- 
tor Henderson.  The  amendment  is  effec- 
tive February  5,  1942. 

Armstrong  Rubber  Company  is  allowed 
by  the  amendment  to  increase  maximum 
prices  for  its  second  and  third  line  tires 
to  a  level  that  brings  them  into  proper 
relationship  with  second  and  third  lines 
of  other  manufacturers. 

A  second  change  substitutes  'Mile 
Master  DeLuxe"  for  "Statesman"  as  the 
first  line  passenger  car  tire  of  the  Rich- 
mond Rubber  Co.  This  is  merely  the 
rectification  of  an  error. 

A  special  formula  is  contained  in  the 
amendment  to  apply  to  any  manufac- 
turer or  distributor  who  may  not  have  a 
"corresponding  size"  of  tires  on  his  price 
list  and  so  is  unable  to  use  the  general 
formula  for  computing  his  maximum 
prices. 

Triplex  Rubber  Co.  is  brought  under 
the  ceiling. 


Maximum  wholesale  prices  set  on  women's 
Nylon  hosiery  to  check  profiteering 


Recent  substantial  increases  in  whole- 
sale prices  for  women's  Nylon  hosiery 
are  wiped  out  in  a  ceiling  schedule  issued 
February  5  by  Price  Administrator  Leon 
Henderson,  who  warned  at  the  same  time 
that  "retail  prices  already  are  as  high 
as  they  can  be  permitted  to  go." 

The  February  5  schedule,  No.  95,  be- 
came effective  at  once  and  prohibits  the 
sale  of  Nylon  stockings  by  manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  and  jobbers  at  prices  above 
the  highest  prices  charged  during  the 
period  October  1  to  October  15,  1941. 
Sales  at  retail  are  specifically  exempted. 

"Inflationary  price  increases  and  profi- 
teering in  Nylon  hosiery  have  appeared 
in  wholesale  markets  in  recent  weeks," 
Mr.  Henderson  stated.  "These  advances, 
which  are  not  warranted  by  any  sub- 
stantial rises  in  cost  of  manufacture  or 
distribution,  inevitably  would  spread  to 
the  retail  level  if  allowed  to  stand.  Re- 
tail prices  of  Nylon  hosiery  already  are 
as  high  as  they  can  be  permitted  to  go. 

"The  maximum  price  schedule  issued 


February  5  applies  at  the  manufacturing 
and  wholesale  level  and  brings  prices 
back  to  where  they  were  before  the  recent 
speculative  increases  occurred.  The  pub- 
lic has  every  right  to  expect  that  the 
benefits  of  this  move  will  be  passed  on 
to  it." 

The  February  5  ceiling  covers  both 
full-fashioned  and  seamless  (circular 
knit)  stockings,  whether  of  "all  Nylon" 
or  "Nylon  leg,"  in  20,  30,  or  40  denier, 
all  gages  up  to  and  including  54  and, 
in  the  case  of  seamless,  all  needle  counts. 
Nonrun,  lace,  fancy  mesh,  and  other 
special  constructions  also  are  included. 

*    *    * 

BENSON  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR 

George  C.  S.  Benson,  professor  of  pub- 
lic administration  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, has  been  appointed  assistant  di- 
rector in  charge  of  field  coordination  for 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
Assistant  Administrator  Galbraith  an- 
nounced February  3. 
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Prices  for  oil-field  equipment 
discussed  at  Dallas  meeting 

Further  measures  to  stabilize  prices  of 
oil  field  equipment  were  to  be  discussed 
at  a  meeting  February  11,  In  Dallas,  Tex., 
between  representatives  of  approximately 
250  manufacturers  and  officials  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  Adminis- 
trator Henderson  announced  February  3. 

Requests  that  manufacturers  of  oil 
field  equipment  hold  their  prices  stable 
were  made  by  Mr.  Henderson  some  time 
ago. 

The  February  11  meeting  was  to  be 
open  to  all  manufacturers  of  oil  field 
equipment,  whether  or  not  specific  invi- 
tations were  received.  C.  L.  Christenson, 
head  of  the  oil  field  equipment  unit  of 
OPA's  machinery  section,  was  to  preside. 


Scrap  rubber  ceilings  mostly  at  levels 
of  late  1941,  to  encourage  flow 


Maximum  prices  at  which  principal 
grades  of  scrap  rubber  may  be  sold  to 
consumers,  except  for  repair,  recondi- 
tioning, or  the  manufacture  of  tire  repair 
materials,  are  fixed  in  Price  Schedule 
No.  87,  issued  February  2  by  OPA  Ad- 
ministrator Henderson. 

For  automobile  and  truck  tires,  max- 
imum delivered  prices  are  fixed  at  seven 
different  reclaiming  centers,  with  ap- 
propriate geographical  differentials.  Ak- 
ron's ceiling  price  for  beadless  automo- 
bile and  truck  tires,  the  principal  grade 
of  scrap  rubber  bought  by  reclaiming 
plants,  is  placed  at  $24  per  ton. 

Maximum  delivered  prices  for  specialty 


Tire  specifications  imminent,  designed 
to  save  large  quantities  of  crude  rubber 


Members  of  the  rubber  industry  advis- 
ory committee  were  advised  by  War  Pro- 
duction Board  officials  February  4  that 
an  order  will  be  issued  shortly  setting 
forth  tire  manufacturing  specifications 
designed  to  save  approximately  20,000 
tons  of  crude  rubber  annually. 

To  use  less  crude  rubber 

The  specifications  will  call  for  less  con- 
sumption of  crude  rubber  in  all  types  of 
tires  except  those  used  on  airplanes. 
The  crude  rubber  content  of  tires  used 
on  farm  implements,  for  example,  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  reduced  by  from  50  to  70 
percent,  and  that  of  heavy  duty  tires 
used  on  military  trucks  about  15  percent. 

The  point  of  these  specifications  is  that 
they  make  large  savings  of  crude  rubber 
with  only  insignificant  reduction  in  tire 
wear  and  service. 

Specifications  covering  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  variety  of  other  rubber  prod- 
ucts also  will  be  Issued  by  WPB  in  an 
effort  to  conserve  rubber  supplies. 

The  committee  was  told  that  the  Army 
and  Navy  have  made  substantial  savings 
in  use  of  crude  rubber,  and  that  studies 
are  being  made  daily  to  determine  where 
greater  conservation  Is  possible.  Savings 
already  accomplished  have  resulted  in 
part  from  reduction  of  the  crude  rubber 
content  of  Army-type  gas  masks,  and 
Navy  degaussing  cable,  elimination  of 
sponge  rubber  from  the  seats  of  Army 
"jeeps,"  and  elimination  of  some  uses  of 
sponge  rubber  in  tanks. 

May  restrict  reclaimed  rubber 

Supplies  of  reclaimed  rubber  are  ade- 
quate at  the  present  time,  Government 


officials  said,  but  export  requirements 
and  increased  use  resulting  from  curtail- 
ment of  crude  rubber  consumption  may 
make  necessary  eventually  the  issuance 
of  an  order  to  restrict  its  use  to  essential 
products  only. 

The  committee  was  asked  to  furnish 
information  on  the  location  and  availa- 
bility of  plant  floor  space  and  machines 
that  might  be  used  in  conversion  to  war 
work. 

•    •    * 

PRICES  ADJUSTED  FOR 
USED  STEEL  BARRELS,  DRUMS 

Modifications  of  Price  Schedule  No.  43, 
covering  used  steel  barrels  and  drums, 
were  announced  February  2  by  OPA  Ad- 
ministrator Henderson,  in  Amendment 
No.  2  to  this  schedule.  This  amendment 
became  effective  February  2,  1942. 

Ceiling  limited  to  three  classes 

One  of  the  features  of  the  amendment 
is  limitation  of  the  ceiling  to  three  clas- 
sifications of  barrels  and  drums  only. 
These  are  the  50-  to  58-gallon  capacity; 
the  29-  to  33-gallon  capacity;  and  the 
14-  to  16-gallon  capacity.  These  three 
sizes  include  98  percent  of  all  steel  bar- 
rels and  drums  in  use.  No  other  capaci- 
ties than  these  are  covered  by  the  ceil- 
ing as  amended. 

The  ceiling  price  for  raw  used  drums 
has  been  extended  to  any  purchaser,  in- 
stead of  only  the  user  and  reconditloner 
as  before. 


grade  tire  parts  and  peelings  and  for 
inner  tubes  are  uniform  for  the  area  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  a  lower 
price  level  for  the  Los  Angeles  reclaim- 
ing center. 

Maximum  price  for  red  passenger  car 
inner  tubes  east  of  the  Rockies  is  fixed  at 
7!4  cents  per  pound. 

To  encourage  flow 

Scrap  rubber  prices  rose  steadily  dur- 
ing 1941,  Mr.  Henderson  declared.  He 
pointed  out  that  prices  just  prior  to  our 
entry  into  the  war  were  highly  profitable. 

"Nevertheless,"  the  Administrator  said, 
"we  have  used  the  price  level  prevailing  dur- 
ing October  and  November  1941  as  a  basis 
in  fixing  maximum  prices  and  have  made 
minor  reductions  below  this  level  only  on 
certain  specialty  grade  tire  parts  that  un- 
questionably were  Inflated.  Our  purpose  is 
to  encourage  the  fullest  possible  flow  of 
scrap  rubber  to  reclaiming  plants  at  prices 
consistent  with  costs  of  collection  and  ac- 
cumulation and  with  reasonable  profits.  We 
now  expect  dealers  at  all  levels  of  the  scrap 
market  to  put  forth  their  maximum  efforts 
to  bring  In  scrap  rubber.  Hoarding  will 
be  dealt  with  severely." 

Geographical  differential 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
schedule  Is  a  provision  that  a  reclaimer 
may  pay,  in  addition  to  the  ceiling  price 
for  scrap  tires,  the  amount  by  which 
the  freight  charge  to  his  plant  from 
point  of  origin  exceeds  $8  per  ton.  This 
provision  is  designed  to  give  every  in- 
centive to  the  collection  of  scrap  rubber 
in  areas  remote  from  reclaiming  plants. 

Recognition  has  also  been  given  to 
the  service  of  accumulating  large  quan- 
tities of  scrap  rubber  which  is  performed 
for  reclaimers  by  the  larger  dealers  in 
the  trade.  Such  recognition  is  provided 
in  the  form  of  premiums  which  may  be 
charged  consumers  on  sales  of  more  than 
750  tons  of  scrap  tires,  400  tons  of  scrap 
tire  parts,  or  150  tons  of  scrap  inner 
tubes,  delivery  to  be  made  within  60 
consecutive  days. 

*    *    • 

RECLAIMED  RUBBER  PRICES 

Discontinuance  of  cash  discounts  on 
sales  of  reclaimed  rubber  is  permitted  by 
Amendment  No.  1  to  Price  Schedule  No. 
56  issued  February  3  by  OPA  Administra- 
tor Henderson. 

The  amendment  also  fixes  a  uniform 
price  ceiling  of  12  cents  per  pound  for 
red  tube  reclaimed  rubber  having  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  1.15  to  1.32,  delivered  in 
carload  lots  at  consumer's  plant. 
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Mercury  prices  curbed  by  OPA  ceiling; 
steps  taken  to  increase,  conserve  supply 


Maximum  prices  for  mercury,  or  quick- 
silver, lower  than  prevailing  market 
prices,  were  established  February  4  by 
OPA  Administrator  Henderson  in  Price 
Schedule  No.  93. 

The  schedule,  effective  February  4, 
1942,  fixes  maximum  base  prices  for 
prime  virgin  mercury  produced  in  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho, 
Utah,  Nevada,  and  Arizona,  at  $191  per 
76-pound  flask  f.  o.  b.  point  of  shipment, 
and  for  mercury  produced  in  Texas  and 
Arkansas  at  $193  f.  o.  b.  point  of  ship- 
ment. These  maximum  prices  are  ap- 
proximately the  prices  which  prevailed 
from  October  1  to  October  15,  1941,  and 
are  more  than  adequate  to  assure  a  high 
rate  of  mercury  production. 

Dealers  regularly  engaged  in  buying 
and  selling  mercury  on  their  own  behalf 
are  permitted  by  the  schedule  to  add  a 
premium  of  2  percent  of  the  applicable 
maximum  base  price  in  addition  to  actual 
transportation  costs.  Brokers  are  al- 
lowed a  1  percent  commission  from  the 
consumer. 

"Prices  ran  up" 

Current  market  prices  for  mercury  are 
about  $198  Pacific  Coast,  equivalent  to 
about  $202.50  New  York.  Mercury  prices 
ran  up  quickly  upon  the  outbreak  of  war 
in  September  1939.  Normally,  the  United 
States  imported  about  one-third  of  its 
mercury  requirements  from  Spain  and 
Italy.  Cutting  off  of  such  supplies  re- 
sulted in  a  sharp  increase  in  price.  Sub- 
sequently, demand  enlarged  substantially 
and  price  advances  continued,  although 
at  a  somewhat  slower  pace.  On  March 
28,  1941,  Leon  Henderson,  then  commis- 
sioner of  the  Price  Stabilization  Division, 
National  Defense  Advisory  Commission, 
issued  a  warning  that  the  then  prevail- 
ing price  was  too  high.  A  second  warn- 
ing against  price  advances  was  issued  on 
August  15,  1941,  by  Mr.  Henderson. 
Action  taken  by  the  OPA  February  4  will 
stabilize  prices  of  mercury-containing 
drugs,  chemicals,  and  other  articles, 
which  are  essential  for  national  defense 
and  important  civilian  purposes. 

Nonessential  uses  restricted 

Steps  have  recently  been  taken  to  in- 
crease and  conserve  the  mercury  supply. 
Under  Conservation  Order  M-78,  issued 
recently  by  War  Production  Board,  cer- 
tain less  essential  civilian  uses  of  mer- 
cury have  been  eliminated  and  others 
reduced  in  order  to  conserve  supplies  for 


necessary  national  defense  demands. 
The  supply  of  mercury  is  further  being 
increased  by  Metals  Reserve  Co.'s  im- 
ports from  Mexico. 

The  schedule  also  fixes  a  maximum 
price  for  mercury  imported  from  Mexico 
at  $193  f.  o.  b.  point  of  entry.  This  is 
approximately  the  price  at  which  Metals 
Reserve  Co.  is  selling  Mexican  mercury 
at  Laredo,  Tex.  Maximum  prices  like- 
wise are  fixed  for  mercury  which  is  pro- 
duced outside  continental  United  States 
and  Mexico,  and  which  enters  the  coun- 
try through  Pacific  Coast  ports,  at  $191 
f .  o.  b.  port  of  entry. 

•  •    * 

Get  mercury  from  usual 
channels,  not  stock 
pile,  WPB  asks 

Officials  of  the  miscellaneous  minerals 
branch,  War  Production  Board,  February 
4  asked  manufacturers  and  contractors 
who  use  mercury  in  filling  defense  orders 
to  obtain  their  mercury  from  the  usual 
trade  channels. 

This  request  was  made  because  of  the 
growing  tendency  of  manufacturers  to 
come  directly  to  the  Government  stock 
pile,  putting  additional  pressure  on  emer- 
gency stocks  while  usual  trade  channels 
still  have  mercury  available. 

In  the  event  of  supplies  being  unobtainable 
from  these  sources,  manufacturers  should 
communicate  with:  War  Production  Board, 
Miscellaneous  Minerals  Branch,  Temporary 
"R"  Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  who  will 
give  consideration  to  applications. 

•  •     * 

Sickler  to  head  priorities 
section  of  Power  Branch 

J.  A.  Krug,  chief  of  the  Power  Branch 
of  the  War  Production  Board,  announced 
on  February  5  the  appointment  of  Bar- 
clay J.  Sickler  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  as  chief 
of  the  priorities  section  of  the  Power 
Branch. 

Mr.  Sickler  is  on  loan  from  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  where  he  has 
been  since  1939  as  chief  of  the  rate  and 
statistics  section.  During  the  past  sev- 
eral months  Mr.  Sickler  has  acted  as  a 
consultant  for  the  OPM  Power  Branch. 
He  will  now  devote  full  time  to  the  WPB. 


Minor  adjustments  in  iron  and 
steel  scrap  schedule  announced 

Several  minor  adjustments  in  Price 
Schedule  No.  4  (Iron  and  Steel  Scrap) 
were  announced  February  3  by  OPA  Ad- 
ministrator Henderson.  The  adjust- 
ments are  effective  as  of  February  2, 
1942. 

Of  particular  Interest  to  the  industry 
are  the  following  changes: 

Shipping-point  prices  modified 

1.  Borings  for  chemical  use  In  the  manu- 
facture of  explosives  are  priced  at  $5  per 
gross  ton  higher  than  the  maximum  price  for 
cast  iron  borings.  For  chemical  use  other 
than  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives,  the 
maximum  price  Is  $3  per  gross  ton  over  the 
price  of  cast  iron  borings. 

2.  The  maximum  shipping  point  prices  in 
New  England  are  to  be  computed  in  the  fu- 
ture from  the  prices  at  the  most  favorable 
basing  point.  The  maximum  transportation 
charges  which  the  consumer  may  pay  for 
scrap  shipped  from  any  New  England  ship- 
ping point  is  $6.27  per  gross  ton. 

3.  Where  vessel  movement  is  involved  In 
computation  of  shipping  point  prices  and 
delivered  prices,  established  dock  charges  may 
no  longer  be  used  in  the  computation.  In 
lieu  thereof,  50  cents  per  gross  ton  at  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  $1  per  gross  ton  at  the  Great 
Lakes  ports,  $1.25  per  gross  ton  at  New  Eng- 
land ports  and  75  cents  per  gross  ton  at  all 
other  ports,  are  to  be  used  in  the  computa- 
tion. 

4.  A  special  provision  has  been  inserted 
for  consumer  purchases  of  unprepared  scrap 
originating  at  those  points  in  remote  areas 
at  which  adequate  facilities  are  not  available. 

Truck  charges  adjusted 

5.  The  allowance  for  transportation  charges 
for  truck  delivery  has  been  modified.  Only 
public  carriers  may  use  the  established  truck 
rates.  Where  delivery  is  In  a  vehicle  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  scrap  seller,  the  maxi- 
mum transportation  charges  to  be  added  are 
charges  based  on  the  highest  carload  rate  for 
rail  shipments.  Less  carload  rates  may  not 
be  used.  Such  transportation  charges  need 
not,  however,  fall  below  $1.50  per  gross  ton. 

6.  Railroads,  who  do  not  within  2  weeks  of 
February  2.  1942,  file  the  average  price  Infor- 
mation required  under  appendix  B.  will  com- 
pute their  prices  under  appendix  A  and  C. 
Railroad  scrap  shipped  from  a  dealer's  yard 
will  be  deemed  to  have  lost  its  railroad  origin 
and  will  also  be  priced  on  the  basis  of  Ap- 
pendix A  or  C.  Special  provisions  are,  how- 
ever, made  in  both  cases,  for  long  and  short 
scrap  rails  and  rails  for  rerolllng. 

7.  Definition::  of  a  few  grades  of  scrap  have 
been  clarified  and  tightened.  Shipments  in- 
volving mixture  of  grades  referred  to  in  the 
schedule  are  to  be  deemed  shipments  of  un- 
prepared scrap  and  priced  accordingly,  unless 
the  consumer  has  authorized  shipment  of 
mixed  grades  in  his  purchase  order. 

*     *     * 

£.  Stanley  Glines  named  chief 
of  aluminum,  magnesium  unit 

Appointment  of  E.  Stanley  Glines  as 
chief  of  the  aluminum  and  magnesium 
unit  of  OPA  was  announced  February  3 
by  J.  K.  Galbraith,  assistant  adminis- 
trator. 
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Use  of  zinc  and  brass  die 
castings  for  artillery  fuses 
discussed  at  meeting 

Possibility  of  using  zinc  and  brass  die 
castings  instead  of  aluminum  in  the 
manufacture  of  artillery  fuses  was  fur- 
ther discussed  January  30  at  a  meeting 
of  the  technical  subcommittee  of  the  de- 
fense industry  advisory  committee  for 
the  die  casting  industry. 

Aluminum  vital  for  aircraft 

D.  L.  Colwell,  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, presided,  and  representatives  of 
the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  of  the  Navy,  the 
Ordnance  Department  of  the  Army,  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Conservation  and 
industry  attended. 

Aluminum  castings  are  vital  in  the  air- 
craft industry,  and  the  use  of  less  critical 
metals  in  making  artillery  fuses  will  re- 
sult in  a  substantial  aluminum  saving. 
Brass,  steel,  and  zinc  castings  already  are 
being  used  in  some  fuses,  but  it  is  likely 
that  more  extensive  substitutions  can  be 
accomplished. 

Extensive  tests  necessary 

The  change  from  aluminum  to  either 
brass  or  zinc  affects  ballistic  properties, 
and  in  an  accurate  mechanism  such  as  a 
fuse,  failure  to  function  properly  might 
result  in  serious  consequences.  There- 
fore, it  is  necessary  to  make  up  samples 
of  brass  and  zinc  castings  and  subject 
them  to  extensive  tests  prior  to  actual 
use. 

*    *    * 

Agreements  curb  prices  of 
basic  refractory  brick 

All  manufacturers  of  basic  refractory 
brick,  which  is  used  to  line  steel  and 
other  metallurgical  furnaces,  have  signed 
agreements  with  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration to  maintain  present  prices 
on  all  grades  of  such  brick  for  3  months, 
OPA  Administrator  Henderson  an- 
nounced February  2.  Prices  to  be  main- 
tained are  those  in  effect  since  October 
25,  1941. 

The  signatory  companies  are:  E.  J. 
Lavino,  Philadelphia;  General  Refrac- 
tories Co.,  Philadelphia;  and  Harbison- 
Walker  Refractories  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

Signing  of  the  agreement  followed  a 
conference  of  OPA  and  the  manufac- 
turers of  magnesite  and  chromite  refrac- 
tory brick.  The  agreement  will  stabilize 
prices  while  OPA  makes  a  study  of  the 
industry  to  determine  fair  maximum 
prices. 


Manufacturers  of  nonferrous  castings 
asked  to  stabilize  prices  pending  study 


Letters  have  been  sent  to  operators  of 
foundries  making  nonferrous  castings 
asking  them  not  to  charge  prices  higher 
than  those  prevailing  October  1-15,  1941, 
OPA  Administrator  Henderson  an- 
nounced February  3. 

This  action  is  expected  to  stabilize 
prices  charged  on  a  wide  range  of  cast- 
ings by  some  3,000  enterprises  in  the  in- 
dustry, doing  an  annual  business  ap- 
proximating $500,000,000. 

To  check  rising  trend 

Nonferrous  castings  are  widely  used 
in  the  production  of  planes,  tanks,  ships, 
and  guns  and  of  many  important  civilian 
articles.  Prices  have  risen  about  20  per- 
cent on  the  average  during  1941.  The 
upward  trend  has  been  accelerated  in  re- 
cent months  and  prices  are  now  some- 
what higher  than  those  prevailing  from 
October  1-15,  1941.  It  was  said  these 
price  increases  have  occurred  even 
though,  for  many  months,  the  prices  of 
the  principal  raw  materials  going  into 
nonferrous  castings  have  been  stabilized 
by  OPA  action.  As  our  greatly  expanded 
armament  program  gets  under  way,  this 
trend  will  be  accentuated,  if  it  is  not 
checked. 

Foundries  are  requested  to  sell  those 
castings  which  are  substantially  the  same 
as  those  sold  between  October  1  and  15, 
1941,  at  not  more  than  the  prices  which 
prevailed  during  that  period.  In  the  case 
of  castings  substantially  different  from 
those  sold  or  offered  for  sale  during  Oc- 
tober 1  and  15,  the  foundries  are  re- 
quested not  to  exceed  the  prices  which 
they  would  have  charged  for  the  castings 
under  the  pricing  formula  they  used  on 
October  15,  1941,  taking  the  same  cost 
factors  and  profit  margins  then  in  effect 
and  ignoring  any  cost  increases  that  may 
have  occurred. 

Stabilized  pending  further  study 

Mr.  Henderson  explained  that  prices 
are  being  stabilized  at  the  October  1-15, 
1941,  levels  pending  further  study  of  the 
Industry.  To  facilitate  this  study, 
foundries  are  requested  to  fill  out  and  re- 
turn before  February  15,  1942,  a  ques- 
tionnaire covering  sales,  costs,  and  profits 
data.  In  addition,  a  series  of  regional 
meetings  beginning  during  the  second 
week  of  February  were  to  be  held  by  OPA 
officials  at  all  important  foundry  centers. 
Every  foundry  will  be  invited  to  send  a 
representative  to  one  of  these  meetings. 


The  letters  do  not  apply  to  deliveries 
completed  before  March  1,  1942,  under 
contracts  entered  prior  to  February  1, 
1942.  Each  foundry  is  requested  to  file 
an  affirmation  of  compliance  on  or  be- 
fore March  15,  1942,  and  renewed  affir- 
mations on  or  before  June  15,  September 
15  and  December  15.  Applications  may 
be  made  to  OPA  for  relief  if  compliance 
would  appear  to  work  undue  hardship  on 
any  company.  Complete  cost  and  profit 
data  must  be  filed  with  such  applications. 

•    *    * 

CEILING  PRICES  ON  "RELAYING 
RAIL"  ADJUSTED 

Several  modifications  of  Price  Sched- 
ule 46,  covering  relaying  rails,  are  an- 
nounced in  Amendment  No.  1,  issued 
February  3  by  OPA  Administrator  Hen- 
derson. 

The  first  change  extends  the  time  for 
filing  reports  of  purchases  and  sales  from 
1C  to  15  days  after  the  transaction. 

The  term  "relaying  rail"  used  in  the 
schedule  has  been  defined  specifically  in 
the  amendment,  which  was  effective 
February  7,  1942. 

Ceilings  revised 

Denver,  Colo.,  has  been  added  to  the 
list  of  basing  points  included  in  the 
schedule.  The  ceiling  price  on  relaying 
rail  purchased  on  the  basing  point  basis 
has  been  revised  so  that  it  need  not  be 
less  than  $24  per  gross  ton  in  any  case. 

The  warehouse  ceiling  price  on  carload 
lots  of  relaying  rail  has  been  lowered 
from  $32  per  net  ton  to  $32  per  gross  ton. 
Provision  has  been  made,  however,  for 
allowance  of  a  charge  for  reconditioning 
extras  demanded  by  the  consumer  at  a 
scale  established  in  the  schedule. 

Agent's  commission 

The  amendment  also  allows  a  pur- 
chaser's agent  a  commission  up  to  $1 
per  gross  ton.  This  allowance,  however, 
is  permitted  only  when  the  agent  is  em- 
ployed by  the  purchaser  and  when  the 
agent  has  no  beneficial  interest  in  the 
seller  as  an  employee,  or  otherwise. 

Ceiling  prices  on  relaying  rail  have 
been  limited  in  application  to  sales  or 
deliveries  of  such  rails  within  the  con- 
tinental limits  of  the  United  States. 
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Ceilings  on  domestic  washing  machines, 
ironers,  set  at  manufacturers'  level 


Domestic  washing  machines  and  iron- 
ers, output  of  which  has  been  materially 
curtailed  by  Government  order,  are 
brought  under  a  price  ceiling  at  the 
manufacturers'  level  in  Price  Schedule 
No.  86,  announced  February  2  by  OPA 
Administrator  Henderson. 

This  is  the  fifth  important  maximum 
price  schedule  issued  by  OPA  in  the  con- 
sumers' durable  goods  field.  Like  the 
others,  it  is  necessitated  by  reductions 
in  output  at  Government  order  to  con- 
serve raw  materials  needed  for  military 
purposes.  The  other  lines  of  consumers' 
durable  goods  recently  placed  under  OPA 
ceilings  are  domestic  cooking  and  heat- 
ing stoves,  wool  floor  coverings,  radios 
and  automobiles. 

At  the  manufacturers'  level 

While  the  current  OPA  order  covers 
washing  machines  and  ironers  at  the 
manufacturers'  level,  Mr.  Henderson  in- 
dicated that  his  office  is  prepared  to  move 
promptly  to  prevent  any  further  advances 
by  distributors  and  dealers. 

Manufacturers'  prices  for  domestic 
laundry  equipment,  which  includes 
washing  machines  and  ironers,  advanced 
approximately  12  percent  on  a  weighted 
average  basis  between  January  1  and  Sep- 
tember 15,  1941.  OPA  requested  in  a 
letter  on  September  16  last  that  it  be 
consulted  prior  to  institution  of  any 
price  increases.  This  served  to  check  the 
upward  trend  of  prices.  Subsequently, 
OPA  made  the  same  request  to  manu- 
facturers of  wringers,  tubs  and  motors, 
the  three  major  component  parts  of 
washing  machines.  This  helped  to  stabi- 
lize manufacturing  costs. 

Increases  on  certain  models 

The  February  2  schedule  prohibits 
manufacturers  from  selling  domestic 
washing  machines  and  ironers  at  prices 
above  the  highest  prices  in  effect  between 
October  1  and  October  15,  1941.  The 
schedule  became  effective  February  9. 
However,  in  the  case  of  Apex  Electrical 
Manufacturing  Co.,  the  maximum  prices 
are  those  in  effect  on  February  2,  1942. 
These  reflect  price  increases  allowed  by 
OPA  on  certain  models  of  washing  ma- 
chines and  ironing  machines  after  re- 
quest by  Apex,  pursuant  to  OPA's  letter 
of  September  16. 

The  schedule  was  discussed  at  a  meet- 
ing with  members  of  an  industry  panel 
and  representatives  of  a  number  of  other 
manufacturers  January  21. 


An  important  feature  of  the  new  sched- 
ule, the  Administrator  stated,  is  the  re- 
striction placed  on  changes  in  specifica- 
tions. This  is  designed  to  protect  the 
public  against  indirect  price  increases 
through  deterioration  of  quality  or  per- 
formance of  the  product. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  schedule  re- 
stricts the  introduction  of  any  new  mod- 
els, which  were  not  offered  for  sale  during 
the  period  January  1,  1941-February  8, 
1942,  or  in  process  of  manufacture  be- 
tween October  16,  1941  and  February  8, 
1942. 

Must  report  discontinued  models 

Discontinued  models  must  be  reported 
to  OPA  monthly.  Production  practices 
will  be  watched  closely,  the  Administra- 
tor said,  since  manufacturers  might  de- 
velop a  tendency  to  concentrate  on  the 
higher-priced  models,  which  are  more 
profitable  to  make. 

Any  model  introduced  between  Octo- 
ber 16,  1941  and  February  8,  1942,  may 
be  sold  at  the  highest  price  received 
during  that  period,  pending  OPA  ap- 
proval. The  manufacturer  must  report 
both  the  highest  price  received  and  the 
specifications  of  the  model  to  OPA  by 
February  25,  1942. 

•    •    * 

Washer  and  ironer  producer 
suspended  for  priority  breach 

Complete  suspension  of  production  and 
sale  of  electric  washing  and  ironing  ma- 
chines by  the  Hurley  Machine  Division 
of  Electric  Household  Utilities  Corpora- 
tion, Chicago,  111.,  was  ordered  February 
6  by  the  Director  of  Industry  Operations 
as  a  penalty  for  action  characterized  as 
violation  of  priority  orders  by  the  com- 
pany. 

Suspension  Order  S-ll  issued  Feb- 
ruary 6  against  the  Hurley  Machine  Di- 
vision of  Electric  Household  Utilities  Cor- 
poration prohibits  the  company  until 
August  1,  1942,  from  processing,  assem- 
bling, or  producing  electric  washing  ma- 
chines, electric  ironing  machines,  or  parts 
for  either  unless  specifically  authorized 
by  the  Director  of  Industry  Operations. 
The  company  is  also  forbidden  to  accept 
deliveries  of  parts  for  electric  washing 
or  ironing  machines,  and  unless  spe- 
cifically authorized,  may  not  transfer  or 
deliver  electric  washing  or  Ironing  ma- 
chines or  parts  for  them  while  the  sus- 
pension order  remains  in  effect. 


Wastepaper  sales  anywhere 
in  U.  S.  made  subject  to 
maximum  price  schedule 

Maximum  prices  for  wastepaper  be- 
came effective  immediately  for  sales 
made  in  any  part  of  the  continental 
United  States,  in  Amendment  No.  5  to 
Price  Schedule  No.  30  for  wastepaper, 
announced  February  5  by  OPA. 

Maximum  prices  are  extended  to  cover 
sales  by  a  producer  in  the  area  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  a  consumer  in 
the  same  area. 

Previously,  maximum  prices  applied 
only  to  sales  from  the  area  west  of  the 
Rockies  to  territories  east  of  the  Rockies 
and  vice  versa — as  well  as  to  exports  and 
imports  and  to  sales  in  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Rockies. 

The  amendment  also  redefines  what 
formerly  was  No.  1  baled  news  as  No.  1 
news.  It  establishes  the  price  of  old 
corrugated  containers  at  $20  per  short 
ton  and  the  price  of  new  corrugated  cut- 
tings at  $21.50.  Definitions  of  mixed 
paper,  No.  1  news  and  old  corrugated 
containers  are  modified  and  the  stipula- 
tion is  made  that  unless  wastepaper  of 
these  grades  complies  with  all  require- 
ments of  these  definitions  it  may  not  be 
sold  for  a  price  in  excess  of  $2  less  than 
the  maximum  established  for  these 
grades  by  the  schedule. 

Some  of  the  other  changes  affect 
"mixed  books,"  loading  and  transporta- 
tion practices,  paper  for  maritime  export 
shipment,  and  the  position  of  jobbers. 

•    *    * 

Byproduct  coke  ceiling 
revised  on  regional  lines 

Revision  of  Price  Schedule  No.  29  on 
byproduct  foundry  coke  and  byproduct 
blast  furnace  coke  was  announced  Feb- 
ruary 4  by  OPA.  Principal  feature  of 
the  Amendment  No.  1  is  to  recognize 
existing  regional  prices  for  foundry  coke 
and  permit  all  producers  to  compete 
freely  at  these  prices,  which  are,  in  gen- 
eral, the  same  as  those  in  effect  October 
1  last. 

Another  point  covered  in  the  revision 
is  that  of  the  so-called  New  England 
area  delivered  price.  The  amendment 
also  limits  the  area  governed  by  Swede- 
land,  Pa.,  ceiling  price  to  that  area  gov- 
erned by  Swedeland  prior  to  September 
15,  1941. 
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Autos  made  available  at  once 
for  vital  civilian  needs 

Two  civilian  classifications  directly 
connected  with  the  war  effort,  or  engaged 
in  the  protection  of  public  welfare  and 
safety  whose  needs  are  too  pressing  to 
await  general  rationing  can  obtain  im- 
mediate delivery  of  new  passenger  cars 
under  an  interim  ruling  announced  Feb- 
ruary 6  by  Price  Administrator  Hender- 
son, who  has  charge  of  rationing  passen- 
ger cars  and  tires. 

If  operations  seriously  handicapped 

Upon  the  basis  of  satisfactory  assur- 
ance that  delay  in  delivery  of  a  new  car 
until  February  26  would  seriously  handi- 
cap their  operation  or  duty,  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  will  authorize 
the  transfer  of  a  new  passenger  automo- 
bile to  holders  of  A-l-j  (or  higher)  pref- 
erence ratings  of  the  War  Production 
Board  or  prime  contractors  for  the  Army 
and  Navy  engaged  in  construction  of  de- 
fense projects;  and  to  public  health  and 
safety  officials  who  require  a  new  car  to 
replace  one  that  has  been  wrecked  or 
otherwise  rendered  unusable.  State- 
ments of  need  are  to  be  submitted  di- 
rectly to  OPA  in  Washington  and  not  to 
local  rationing  Boards. 

General  rationing  of  new  passenger 
cars  to  eligible  purchasers  is  scheduled 
to  begin  on  February  26  through  local 
rationing  boards.  The  rationing  regula- 
tions now  being  prepared  will  qualify  as 
eligible  the  A-l-j  holders;  prime  Army 
and  Navy  contractors;  and  public  officials 
whose  immediate  needs  are  being  taken 
care  of  by  the  February  6  ruling. 

•  *    • 

JOHN  M.  BROWER  HEADS 
FURNITURE  BRANCH 

Robert  R.  Guthrie,  assistant  chief  of 
the  bureau  of  industry  branches,  WPB, 
announced  February  6  the  appointment 
of  John  M.  Brower  as  chief  of  the  furni- 
ture branch  of  the  War  Production 
Board. 

•  •    * 

Bruce  H.  McCurdy  named 
chief  of  telephone  section 

Appointment  of  Bruce  H.  McCurdy, 
veteran  international  communications 
engineer,  as  chief  of  the  telephone  sec- 
tion of  the  communications  branch,  was 
announced  February  6  by  Leighton  H. 
Peebles,  branch  chief. 


Maximum  prices  announced  for  autos 
sold  to  eligible  and  exempt  purchasers 


Maximum  wholesale  and  retail  prices 
at  which  all  new  passenger  cars  can  be 
sold  to  eligible  purchasers  and  exempt 
classifications  under  the  forthcoming  au- 
tomobile rationing  plan  were  announced 
February  2  by  OPA. 

The  schedule,  which  went  Into  effect 
February  2,  establishes  retail  ceiling 
prices  by  giving  the  factory  list  prices  for 
all  makes  and  models  and  spelling  out 
the  various  charges  that  dealers  may  add. 
Wholesale  prices,  according  to  the  sched- 
ule, cannot  exceed  the  highest  prices  that 
prevailed  for  the  same  make  and  model 
during  the  period  October  1-October  15, 
last. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  schedule,  aimed 
at  compensating  dealers  for  the  expense 
of  holding  cars  in  their  establishments 
until  sold,  is  a  provision  allowing  the  ad- 
dition each  month  to  the  maximum  price 
of  1  percent  of  the  list  price,  or  $15, 
whichever  Js  lower. 


Make  and  model 


Manufac- 
turers' 
factory 

list  price 
1912  model 


Buick: 
40  Special-118: 

Four-door  touring  sedan 

60  Super: 

Two-door  sedanette 

Four-door  touring  sedan 

Cadillac: 
Series  61: 

Sport  coupe 

Four-door  sedan :___._ 

Chevrolet: 
Stylem  aster: 

Town  sedan 

Business  coupe :..?.:?.. 

Five-passenger  coupe ..... 

Fleetmaster: 

Five-passenger  coupe 

Town  sedan 

Sport  sedan ..:.'j. 

Fleetline  aero  sedan __ 

Chrysler: 
Model  No.  C-348: 

Four-door  sedan ... 

Model  No.  C-34C: 

Four-door  sedan 

Model  No.  C-36K: 

Four-door  sedan 

Crosley  Convertible  Sedan.. 2.:.. " 
Qb  Soto: 
^lodel  No.  S-10S: 

Four-door  sedan 

Mode!  No.  S-10C: 

Four -door  sedan 

Dodge: 
Model  No.  D-22S: 

Four-door  sedan 

Two-door  sedan .*....■.. 

Model  No.  D-22C: 

Four-door  sedan 

Ford: 
DeLuxe  Six: 

Tudor  sedan 

Super  deluxe  six: 

Tudor  sedan 

DeLuxe  Eight: 

Tudor  sedan 

Super  deluxe  eight: 

Fordor  sedan 

Tudor  sedan 

Ford  Mercury: 
Mercury: 

Four -door  sedan — town 

Sedan  coupe ..". 


$1, 080. 00 

1,230.00 
1.280.00 


1,460.00 
1, 630. 00 


800.00 
760.00 
790.00 

846.00 
85S.00 
895.00 
880.00 


1,177.00 
1,265.00 


1,  475.  00 
467.60 


1, 103. 00 
1,152.00 


998.00 
958.00 

1,048.00 


840.00 

885.00 

850.00 

930.  00 
896.00 


1,065.00 
1.055.00 


Make  and  model 


Hudson: 
Six^deluxe: 

Two-door  sedan. 

Four-door  sedan,. ...:..;.: 
Six— Super: 

Four-door  sedan 

Eight — Commodore: 

Four -door  sedan 

Lincoln: 
Lincoln-Zephyr: 

Four-door  sedan 

Nash: 
Ambassador  600: 

Two-door  sedan... 

Fast  back  four -door  sedan- 
Ambassador  six: 
Fast  back  four -door  sedan., 
Oldsmobile: 
"66"-6: 

Two-door  club  sedan 

Four-door  town  sedan.. _•_•.; 
"76"-«: 

Two-door  club  sedan 

Packard: 
Six— series  2000: 
Special: 

1582  'touring  sedan 

Eight— series  2001: 
Special: 

1592  touring  sedan 

Custom: 

1512  touring  sedan 

Plymouth: 
Model  No.  P-14S: 

Four-door  sedan 

Two-door  sedan :_22KI- 

Pontiac: 
Torpedo  six: 

Two-door  sedan 

Streamliner  six: 

Sedan  coupe ., 

Streamliner  eight: 

Sedan  coupe 

Studebaker: 
Deluxstyle  champion: 

Cruising  sedan 

Club  sedan : 


Manufac- 
turers' 
factory 

list  price 
1942  model 


S945.50 
977.50 

1,  092. 50 

1,223.50 

1,700.00 


873.00 
893.00 


970.00 
,  005. 00 


1,  232.  00 

1,  275.  00 
1,  341.  00 


889.00 
850.00 


940. 00 

980.00 

,  005.  00 


839.00 
809.00 


In  order  to  determine  the  maximum 
retail  price,  exclusive  of  State  and  local 
taxes,  a  dealer  takes  the  manufacturer's 
list  price  for  the  same  make  and  model, 
and  adds:  (a)  Federal  excise  tax;  (b)  an 
allowance  for  transportation  which  can- 
not exceed  the  actual  rail  freight  charge 
from  the  factory  at  "carload"  rate;  (c) 
5  percent  of  the  total  of  the  list  price  plus 
the  transportation  allowance,  or  $75, 
whichever  is  lower;  and  (d)  an  amount 
equal  to  1  percent  of  the  list  price,  or  $15, 
whichever  is  lower,  for  each  calendar 
month  or  greater  part  thereof  that  has 
elapsed  between  January  31,  1942,  and 
the  date  of  sale.  If  any  of  the  standard 
equipment  has  been  removed,  the  maxi- 
mum price  must  be  lowered  by  the  retail 
value  thereof. 

The  5  percent,  or  $75,  charge  listed 
under  (c)  is  the  maximum  that  may  be 
charged  for  handling  and  delivery  and 
all  of  the  other  services  customarily  per- 
formed by  dealers  in  connection  with 
preparing  a  new  automobile  for  "drive- 
away"  by  the  customer. 
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New  ceilings  imposed  on  second-hand  bags 
made  of  burlap,  cotton,  other  textiles 


Maximum  prices  for  second-hand  cloth 
bags  are  revised  to  conform  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Emergency  Price  Control 
Act  of  1942  in  an  amendment  issued  Feb- 
ruary to  Price  Schedule  No.  55  by  OPA 
Administrator  Henderson. 

The  amendment  provides  that  begin- 
ning on  February  16,  1942,  second-hand 
bags  may  not  be  sold  at  prices  above  the 
highest  prices  received  by  a  seller  during 
the  period  October  1-October  15,  1941. 
The  emergency  ceiling,  imposed  on  De- 
cember 16  as  result  of  profiteering  that 
followed  the  outbreak  of  war,  based 
maximum  prices  on  the  period  November 
15-December  6. 

Effective  February  16 

Since  the  October  1-October  15  prices 
were  generally  lower  than  those  of 
November  15-December  6,  OPA  is  de- 
laying the  effective  date  of  the  new  ceil- 
ing until  February  16  so  that  dealers  and 
other  sellers  may  dispose  of  any  bags 
purchased  at  prices  higher  than  those 
set  in  the  new  ceiling.  However,  the 
schedule  provides  that  deliveries  under 
contracts  executed  between  February  3 
and  February  15,  inclusive,  must  be  com- 
pleted by  March  30,  1942.  All  new  con- 
tracts made  on  and  after  February  16, 
of  course,  must  comply  with  the  new 
maximum  prices. 

Price  methods  liberalized 

"Second-hand  bags"  are  redefined  by 
the  amendment  so  as  to  make  it  clear 
that  bags  made  of  jute,  sisal,  gunny 
cloth,  or  other  textile  material  are  cov- 
ered, in  addition  to  bags  made  of  burlap 
or  cotton. 

As  revised,  the  schedule  also  liberalizes 
the  method  of  determining  prices  if  a 
seller  made  no  sales  of  a  particular  type 
of  bag  during  the  base  pricing  period. 
In  this  event,  it  is  now  stated,  a  seller 
may  charge  a  price  in  line  with  that 
received  during  the  base  period  for  re- 
lated or  similar  types  of  bags.  Orig- 
inally, a  seller  was  required  to  use  as  a 
maximum  price  the  "last  sale"  price  of 
the  same  type  of  bag,  even  though  no 
sales  had  been  made  for  a  considerable 
time  previous.  Only  actual  sales,  con- 
tracts of  sale,  or  deliveries  can  be  used 
to  determine  maximum  prices. 

Sales  report  required 

All  persons  who  sold  more  than  1,000 
second-hand  bags  during  any  month  of 
1941  are  required  to  file  with  OPA  on 
or  before  March  10,  1942,  a  list  of  all 


sales,  contracts  to  sell,  and  deliveries 
made  during  the  October  1-October  15, 
1941,  period,  giving  the  date  of  sale,  name 
and  address  of  the  purchaser,  quantity 
of  each  type,  size,  weight,  and  grade  of 
second-hand  bags  sold,  together  with  the 
price  received  for  each. 

The  amended  schedule  contains  pro- 
visions for  special  applications  by  per- 
sons who  made  no  sales  or  deliveries  of 
any  kind  during  the  base  period.  OPA 
will  advise  them  as  to  specific  maximum 
prices  for  which  they  can  sell.  In  addi- 
tion, persons  whose  only  transactions 
during  the  base  period  were  deliveries 
made  under  contracts  entered  into  before 
October  1,  1941,  at  prices  below  the 
market  prices  prevailing  during  the  base 
period  may  make  application  for  special 
consideration  from  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration. 

•    *    • 

Specific  ceilings  set  on  kapok; 
affect  both  buyers,  sellers 

Specific  maximum  prices  for  kapok,  a 
Far  Eastern  vegetable  fiber  used  in  life- 
jackets,  sleeping  bags,  and  other  articles 
of  military  and  civilian  importance,  are 
established  in  an  amendment  to  Price 
Schedule  No.  59  issued  February  3  by  OPA 
Administrator  Henderson. 

Ceiling  prices  per  pound  for  carload 
lots,  ex  dock  port  of  discharge,  are  as 
follows : 


Grade 

Atlantic  or 
Gulf  Coasts 

Paclflo  Coast 

Cents 

m 

m 

Ctnts 

mi 

% 

Premiums  ranging  from  Vi  cent  to 
1%  cents  per  pound  are  allowed  for  less- 
than-carload  lot  sales  so  that  dealers  can 
continue  their  distributive  operations. 
Sales  of  less  than  one  bale  and  sales  of 
blown  or  processed  kapok  are  exempt 
from  the  schedule. 

Sellers  are  permitted  to  add  to  the  cell- 
ing prices:  (a)  actual  transportation 
charges  as  provided  in  the  schedule;  and 
(b)  charges  for  war  risk  insurance  in  ex- 
cess of  2V2  percent  actually  paid  with 
respect  to  the  kapok  sold. 

The  amended  schedule  applies  to  both 
buyers  and  sellers,  whereas  the  original 
schedule  covered  only  sellers  of  kapok. 


Wool  schedule  brought 
in  line  with  new  law 

An  amendment  made  necessary  by  the 
provisions  for  agricultural  commodities 
in  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of 
1942  was  issued  February  3  to  Price 
Schedule  No.  58,  Wool  and  Wool  Tops 
and  Wool  Yarns,  by  OPA  Administrator 
Henderson. 

By  the  amendment,  which  became  ef- 
fective February  2,  the  period  that  must 
be  used  to  compute  ceiling  prices  (except 
where  specific  maximums  are  given)  is 
changed  from  October  1-December  6  to 
October  1-December  15. 

Maximum  prices  for  wool  tops  futures 
and  grease  wool  futures,  traded  on  the 
Wool  Associates  of  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchacge,  are  raised  by  the  new  amend- 
ment. 

Domestic  shorn  wool,  according  to  the 
amendment,  can  carry  a  maximum  price 
based  on  the  market  price  either  on  Oc- 
tober 1  or  December  15, 1941.  If  on  either 
of  those  dates  there  was  no  market  price 
for  a  particular  type  or  grade  of  domestic 
shorn  wool,  a  seller's  ceiling  is  the  high- 
est price  received  or  contracted  for  by 
him  during  the  October  1-December  15 
period. 

The  February  3  amendment  specifi- 
cally exempts  from  the  provisions  of  Price 
Schedule  No.  58  those  wool  yarns  that  are 
dyed  and  converted  for  the  "hand-knit- 
ting" trade. 

•  •    • 

Red  cedar  shingle  prices  to  be 
discussed  at  Seattle  meeting 

Producers  of  red  cedar  shingles  have 
been  invited  to  meet  representatives  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  in 
Seattle,  Wash.,  February  14,  to  advise  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  on  prices 
and  costs. 

•  •    • 

TYPEWRITER  COMMITTEE 

The  formation  of  a  typewriter  manu- 
facturing industry  advisory  committee 
was  announced  February  5  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Industry  Advisory  Committees 
of  the  War  Production  Board. 

Members  of  the  committee  are: 

M.  V.  Miller,  Royal  Typewriter  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  T.;  B.  O.  Reuther,  Remington  Rand. 
Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  L.  C.  Stowell,  Underwood 
Elliott  Fisher  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  V.  H. 
Davidson,  L.  C.  Smith  &  Corona  Typewriters, 
Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Major  F.  W.  Nichol,  In- 
ternational Business  Machines  Corporation, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  J.  Sears,  Woodstock  Type- 
writer Co.,  Woodstock,  111. 
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Hosiery  industry  asked  to 
change  packing  methods  to 
save  boxboard,  paper 

In  order  to  save  an  estimated  7,000,000 
pounds  of  boxboard  and  paper  annually, 
the  War  Production  Board  February  4 
asked  the  hosiery  industry  to  pack  its 
products  as  follows : 

1.  In  the  high  and  medium  priced  groups, 
In  general  to  double  the  pairs  of  hosiery  In  a 
cardboard  box  and  to  eliminate  Individual 
wrapper  or  envelope  for  each  pair  of  hose. 

2.  In  the  low-priced  field,  to  eliminate 
boxes  entirely,  packing  such  hose  In  bundles 
of  a  dozen. 

Exceptions 

There  are  several  exceptions.  For  in- 
stance, the  packing  of  nylon  hosiery 
is  not  affected.  No  change  is  suggested 
because  of  the  limited  supply  of  nylon 
for  hosiery. 

The  recommended  elimination  of  in- 
dividual wrappings  does  not  apply  to 
hosiery  that  is  distributed  through  di- 
rect mail  selling. 

An  exception  is  also  made  in  the  case 
of  hosiery  in  the  medium  and  high  priced 
field  In  sizes  under  8V2  and  over  10 Vi. 
Their  number  in  a  box  will  not  be  in- 
creased, because  the  demand  for  them  is 
too  small  to  justify  a  merchant  to  carry 
the  larger  stocks  that  the  increased  num- 
ber of  pairs  in  a  box  would  require. 

Voluntary  cooperation  asked 

The  voluntary  cooperation  of  the  in- 
dustry with  the  program  was  asked  in  a 
letter  sent  to  hosiery  manufacturers  by 
R.  R.  Guthrie,  chief  of  the  textile,  fiber 
and  leather  goods  branch. 

The  Bureau  of  Industrial  Conservation, 
in  collaboration  with  the  technical  and 
statistical  subcommittee  of  the  hosiery 
Industry  advisory  committee,  also  re- 
quested industry's  cooperation. 

•    •    • 

Williams,  Rothschild  to 
head  men's  clothing  unit 

Appointment  of  Bascom  Williams,  of 
Detroit,  and  Ted  Rothschild,  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  as  chief  and  assistant  chief,  re- 
spectively, of  a  newly  established  men's 
clothing  unit  in  the  textile  section  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  was  an- 
nounced February  2  by  J.  K.  Galbraith, 
assistant  administrator. 

Tlie  men's  clothing  unit  will  be  under 
the  general  supervision  of  Jay  Jefferson 
Miller,  acting  associate  price  executive 
in  charge  of  apparel  and  finished  tex- 
tile products. 


WPB  to  determine  use  of  new  wool; 
ingenuity  of  manufacturers  invoked 


The  War  Production  Board  will  deter- 
mine how  much  new  wool  is  to  be  used  in 
the  cloth  for  men's,  women's,  and  chil- 
dren's garments,  R.  R.  Guthrie,  chief  of 
the  textile,  clothing,  and  equipage  branch 
of  the  WPB,  February  5  informed  the 
woolen  and  worsted  industry  at  a  meet- 
ing of  its  industry  advisory  committee. 

Such  action  will  be  necessary,  Mr. 
Guthrie  explained,  to  make  certain  that 
enough  yardage  of  warm  material  Will 
be  available  to  clothe  the  civilian 
population. 

Experiments  suggested 

He  advised  the  manufacturers  to  ex- 
periment with  the  blending  of  materials 
in  order  to  use  less  new  wool  and  more 
substitute  materials,  such  as  used  and 
reworked  wool  and  rayon  and  cotton,  and 
thus  obtain  the  maximum  number  of 
yards  of  cloth  out  of  a  minimum  of  new 
wool.  At  the  same  time,  he  cautioned 
that  the  cloth  must  be  warm. 

In  1943  the  Army  requirements  will  exceed 
the  entire  domestic  clip.  Therefore,  any 
wool  that  we  will  import  from  now  on  will 
have  to  be  carefully  guarded  and  channeled 
to  be  used  only  for  military  and  essential 
civilian  purposes.  We  are  working  on  de- 
termining in  what  civilian  end  products  wool 
serves  the  most  useful  purpose  of  keeping 
people  warm. 

As  soon  as  we  oan,  with  your  assistance, 
determine  how  much  new  wool  should  go 


Into  men's  suits,  men's  and  women's  coats, 
and  children's  wear  in  comparison  with 
women's  dresses,  sweaters,  upholstery  fab- 
rics, neckties,  etc,  we  will  give  you  definite 
directions  to  follow. 

Your  Ingenuity  should  be  put  to  work  im- 
mediately and  extensively  to  manipulate  new 
wool  In  blending  it  with  reworked  and  re- 
used wool,  and  with  spun  rayon  as  well  as 
in  combining  it  with  cotton  yarn.  We  can 
assure  you  that  we  will  take  immediate  steps 
to  provide  you  with  needed  cotton  yarns  and 
rayon  staple  fiber,  so  that  you  could  make 
up  your  samples  that  would  answer  the 
essential  needs  of  the  consumers. 

Wool  combinations  studied 

We  are  studying  the  problems  of  utilizing 
wool  In  the  best  possible  combinations  with 
other  fibers.  It  is  likely  that  it  may  become 
necessary  to  make  it  mandatory  to  produce 
no  fabrics  containing  new  wool  unless  they 
also  contain  no  less  than  25  percent  rayon 
fiber  or  cotton.  On  the  other  hand,  if  wool 
Is  diluted  too  much  by  admixtures  of  rayon 
and  cotton,  it  loses  its  warmth-giving  quali- 
ties. This  may  require  a  regulation  by  which 
no  new  wool  could  be  used  in  fabrics  to  tlie 
extent  of  less  than  25  percent  of  the  fabric 
weight.  These  examples  do  not  cover  ad- 
mixtures of  new  wool  with  reworked  and 
reused  wool. 

We  also  believe  that  because  woolen  clothes 
would  be  called  upon  to  keep  people  warm 
under  more  strenuous  circumstances  the  fab- 
rics should  not  be  made  too  light.  More- 
over, their  serviceability  and  ability  to  main- 
tain the  shape  should  be  preserved  in  order 
to  maintain  the  morale  of  the  people. 

We  believe  that  the  British  utility  cloth 
idea  was  the  step  In  the  right  direction. 
We  must  do  our  best  to  utilize  to  the  utmost 
also  our  labor  as  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
called  upon  to  give  up  some  of  your  workers 
for  the  production  of  direct  war  materials. 


Save  imported  skins  for  military  and 
vital  civilian  needs,  Guthrie  asks  industry 


The  goatskin,  kidskin,  and  cabretta  in- 
dustry was  asked  February  2  by  R.  R. 
Guthrie,  chief  of  the  textile,  clothing,  and 
leather  goods  branch  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  to  conserve  skins  in  order 
to  meet  military  and  essential  civilian 
requirements. 

This  country's  entire  supply  of  goat- 
skins, kidskins,  and  cabrettas  is  imported. 
Approximately  half  of  our  goatskin  and 
kidskin  comes  from  India.  The  remain- 
der comes  from  the  Red  Sea-Near  East, 
East  Africa,  South  Africa,  and  South 
America.  Carbretta,  which  is  the  skin 
from  hair  (as  distinguished  from  wool) 
sheep,  comes  from  the  same  countries, 
mostly  from  South  Africa  and  South 
America.  As  shipping  becomes  more  dif- 
ficult, the  continued  importation  of  these 
skins  becomes  increasingly  uncertain. 

Goatskin,  kidskin,  and  cabretta  are 


used  as  uppers  for  shoes,  especially  wom- 
en's shoes,  as  well  as  for  gloves,  garments, 
and  leather  goods.  Army  and  Navy  de- 
mands for  the  skins  are  considerable  and 
are  expected  to  cut  into  civilian  supplies. 
Mr.  Guthrie's  remarks  to  industry  rep- 
representatives  follow  in  part: 

The  opening  of  hostilities  had  double-bar- 
reled repercussions  for  the  leather  industry. 
At  one  stroke  it  increased  the  requirements 
for  military  use  and  multiplied  the  hazards 
of  importation.  Without  considering  sheep- 
skins, in  terms  of  square  feet  about  50  per- 
cent of  our  hide  and  skin  requirements  must 
be  Imported,  according  to  prewar  estimates. 
If  future  shipping  interruptions  cut  this  by 
a  third — and  we  must  be  prepared  for  such 
eventualities — we  will  be  without  17  percent 
of  our  required  supply.  Moreover,  by  1943, 
with  an  army  of  5.500,000  men,  mUitary  and 
essential  Industrial  needs  will  have  drained 
away  another  20  percent  from  the  total,  leav- 
ing only  63  percent  for  civilian  needs,  which 
In  normal  times  would  use  the  entire  quan- 
tity. 

You  can  therefore  see  how  very  Important 
It  Is  to  plan  ahead. 
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Export  margins  set  on  iron  and  steel 
products;  middlemen  pyramided  prices 


Export  provisions  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Products  Price  Schedule  No.  49  have  been 
revised  to  permit  export  agents  and  ex- 
port merchants  to  charge  on  sales  abroad 
certain  margins  over  the  domestic  ceiling 
figures  established  by  the  schedule,  OPA 
Administrator  Henderson  announced 
February  2. 

Although  the  margins  and  discounts 
allowed  by  mills  normally  are  adequate 
to  carry  the  cost  of  export  business,  ex- 
porters have  disclosed  to  OPA  that  sev- 
eral mills  in  recent  months  have  been 
withdrawing  the  discounts  they  normally 
granted  exporters.  Prior  to  the  issuance 
of  Price  Schedule  No.  49,  exporters  had 
not  protested  the  withdrawal  of  their 
discounts  by  certain  mills,  apparently 
because  they  could  add  to  their  selling 
prices,  as  it  has  been  possible  to  export 
steel  at  almost  any  price.  South  Ameri- 
can demand  for  steel  has  been  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  supply  available  here  for 
export,  and  the  desire  of  many  South 
American  concerns  for  necessary  steel 
forced  them  to  meet  the  extortionately 
high  prices. 

Many  "paper  transfers" 

The  high  price  outlet  for  steel  pro- 
vided by  the  export  market  attracted 
many  domestic  sellers,  from  whom  ex- 
porters have  been  buying  steel.  OPA 
investigations  have  revealed  that  there 
were  often  three  and  four  and  more  mid- 
dlemen involved  in  purely  "paper  trans- 
fers" of  the  steel  between  the  mill  and 
the  exporter.  This  pyramiding  resulted 
In  exorbitantly  high  prices,  as  each 
trader  passed  along  his  mark-up. 

The  ceiling  covers  exports  of  iron  and 
steel  products  to  any  place  outside  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  United  States. 
This  maximum  shall  be  the  domestic 
price,  freight  alongside  ship  at  the  port 
from  which  shipment  is  being  made,  plus 
an  amount  not  more  than  5  percent  in 
excess  of  the  price  at  which  the  material 
is  invoiced  by  the  domestic  seller,  in  the 
case  of  an  export  agent.  The  latter  is 
defined  as  an  exporter  who  acts  as  an 
agent  in  a  sale  to  a  foreign  purchaser 
without  taking  title  to  goods  being  ex- 
ported or  assuming  risk  of  loss  because 
of  demurrage,  failure  to  secure  freight 
or  otherwise. 

Export  merchants  get  10  percent 

Export  merchants  are  to  be  allowed  a 
10  percent  maximum  mark-up  above  the 


price  at  which  the  material  is  invoiced 
by  the  domestic  seller.  The  term  "export 
merchant"  is  defined  by  OPA  as  any  ex- 
porter who  resells  directly  to  a  foreign 
customer  and  who  buys  for  his  own  ac- 
count and  assumes  all  risk  of  loss  because 
of  demurrage,  failure  to  secure  ship- 
ping space,  damage  to  merchandise,  or 
otherwise. 

"It  should  be  emphasized,"  Mr.  Hen- 
derson said,  "that  the  margin  is  allowed 
only  to  the  person  actually  exporting, 
and  to  no  other." 

The  Administrator  pointed  out  that 
although  margins  allowed  were  above 
domestic  ceiling  prices,  exporters  who 
are  receiving  discounts  from  mills  and 
others  may  continue  to  receive  them. 

*  •    * 

Iron  and  steel  products 
ceiling  brought  up  to  date 

Formal  revision  of  Iron  and  Steel  Prod- 
ucts Price  Schedule  No.  6  covering  Bales 
of  iron  and  steel  products,  was  announced 
February  5  by  OPA.  Reissuance  and  re- 
vision of  the  schedule,  which  was  one  of 
the  earliest  OPA  orders,  brings  it  in  line 
with  forms  set  up  in  later  price  schedules. 
The  revised  schedule  was  effective  Febru- 
ary 4,  1942. 

Present  revisions  are  expected  to 
smooth  out  some  clauses  of  the  price 
schedule  which  have  caused  interpreta- 
tive difficulty.  Principally,  the  definition 
of  dislocated  tonnage  has  been  clari- 
fied. OPA  emphasized  that  only  tonnage 
which  is  genuinely  "dislocated"  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  war  effort  may  be  so  priced. 
Clarification  of  the  extra  provisions  of 
the  price  schedule  also  has  been  made. 

•  *    * 

Definitions  for  lead,  zinc 
clarified  in  minor  amendments 

Minor  changes  in  the  price  schedules 
for  primary  and  secondary  lead  and  pri- 
mary and  secondary  zinc  were  announced 
February  5  in  amendments  Issued  by  OPA 
Administrator  Henderson.  All  four 
amendments  became  effective  February 
2,  1942. 


OPA  action  taken  to  meet 
shortage  of  electrolytic  copper 

Acting  swiftly  to  help  meet  the  critical 
shortage  of  electrolytic  copper  for  de- 
fense purposes,  OPA  Administrator  Hen- 
derson, February  7  issued  a  sweeping 
amendment  to  Price  Schedule  No.  20, 
which  adds  maximum  prices  for  24 
grades  of  copper  alloy  scrap. 

The  expanded  schedule  of  prices,  ef- 
fective February  27,  is  issued  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  copper  branch  of  the  War 
Production  Board.  This  amendment  No. 
4  should  assist  electrolytic  copper  re- 
fineries to  increase  their  purchases  of 
brass  scrap  for  conversion  into  vitally 
needed  electrolytic  copper,  the  Admin- 
istrator stated. 

One  important  change  in  the  newly 
amended  schedule  makes  maximum 
prices  apply  only  to  sales  of  copper  and 
copper  alloy  scrap  to  consumers.  The 
old  schedule  No.  20,  which  remains  ef- 
fective until  replaced  February  27  by 
the  new  order,  applied  to  all  sales  of 
copper  scrap,  whether  to  dealers  or  to 
consumers. 

•    *    • 

Builders'  hardware  price 
"freeze"  period  changed 

Amendment  No.  2  to  Price  Schedule 
No.  40  for  builders'  hardware  and  Insect 
screen  cloth,  changing  the  "freeze"  pe- 
riod from  the  30-day  period  preceding 
October  20  to  the  15  days  preceding  Oc- 
tober 15,  was  issued  February  4  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  Leon  Hen- 
derson, Administrator,  announced.  This 
amendment  is  designed  to  make  the 
schedule  conform  more  closely  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Emergency  Price  Control 
Act.  The  amendment  is  effective  as  of 
February  3,  1942. 

The  amendment  also  clarifies  the 
schedule  by  providing  that  persons  sub- 
ject to  the  schedule  who  may  make  some 
retail  sales,  need  not  keep  a  record  of 
such  sales. 

Within  the  near  future  the  existing 
schedule,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  "freez- 
ing order,"  will  be  replaced  by  a  schedule 
setting  prices  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents.  This  schedule  will  be  based  upon 
a  standardized  and  simplified  list  of 
builders'  hardware  items  prepared  by  the 
War  Production  Board  in  conjunction 
with  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  mem- 
bers of  the  hardware  industry. 
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Railroad  specialties  ceilings 
fixed  at  October  1  levels 

Price  ceilings  for  so-called  railroad 
specialities,  i.  e.  side  frames,  bolsters, 
couplers,  and  yokes,  are  fixed  at  levels 
prevailing  October  1,  1941,  by  Amend- 
ment No.  1  to  Steel  Castings  Price 
Schedule  No.  41,  OPA  announced  Febru- 
ary 4.  The  new  prices  are  listed  in  the 
amendment,  which  was  effective  as  of 
February  3,  1942. 

A  change  also  was  announced  in  steel 
castings.  This  is  applicable  in  the  case 
of  a  producer  who  receives  an  order  for 
a  particular  item  which  he  was  not  mak- 
ing on  or  prior  to  July  15,  and  therefore, 
one  for  which  he  had  not  filed  a  price. 
In  such  case,  where  on  and  after  Febru- 
ary 5,  1942,  a  producer  makes  a  steel 
casting  for  which  he  has  not  previously 
filed  a  price  with  OPA,  then  such  cast- 
ing must  be  sold  at  a  price  not  higher 
than  that  listed  in  the  Steel  Founders 
Society's  Comprehensive  Report  for  the 
corresponding  casting.  As  an  alterna- 
tive, or  in  a  case  where  the  particular 
casting  is  not  listed  in  the  Comprehen- 
sive Report,  the  producer  must  obtain 
approval  of  the  proposed  selling  price 
from  OPA.  If  OPA  does  not  act  upon 
any  such  request  for  approval  of  a  price 
within  six  days,  the  requested  price  is 
deemed  to  be  approved  automatically,  it 
was  stated  here. 

•    •    * 

Two  types  of  rayon  waste 
put  under  price  ceiling 

Two  important  classifications  of  rayon 
waste,  used  mainly  as  a  supplemental 
fiber  in  the  spinning  of  wool  yarns,  are 
brought  under  a  price  ceiling  in  Schedule 
No.  90  issued  February  4  by  OPA. 

Effective  February  3, 1942,  the  schedule 
sets  ceiling  prices  ranging  from  15  cents 
to  24  cents  a  pound,  net  weight  basis, 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  point,  for  28  grades  of 
producers'  waste  when  sold  by  manu- 
facturers of  continuous  filament  yarns 
or  staple  fibers.  These  prices  may  be  in- 
creased by  6  percent  when  sales  are  made 
by  others  than  producers,  such  as  dealers 
and  commissionaires. 

Rayon  "tops"  are  given  maximum 
prices  ranging  from  40  cents  to  44  cents 
per  pound,  net  weight  basis,  f.  o.  b.  ship- 
ping point.  "Noils"  are  assigned  ceiling 
prices  of  from  20  !4  cents  to  22  cents  a 
pound.  The  "tops"  and  "noils"  prices, 
according  to  the  schedule,  include  all 
commissions  and  other  charges. 


DYESTUFF  INDUSTRY  COMMITTEE 

The  formation  of  a  dyestuff  manufac- 
turers' industry  advisory  committee  was 
announced  February  3  by  the  Bureau  of 
Industry  Advisory  Committees  of  the  War 
Production  Board. 

Dr.  Arnold  L.  Lippert  of  the  textiles, 
clothing  and  leather  goods  branch  of  the 
WPB  has  been  designated  Government 
presiding  officer. 

Committee  members  are: 

A.  R.  Chantler,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & 
Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.;  E.  K.  Halbeck,  General 
Dyestuff  Corporation,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.; 
S.  C.  Moody,  American  Cyanamld  Co.,  Bound 
Brook.  N.  J.;  Dr.  H.  B.  Marshall,  Ciba  Co., 
New  York  City,  N.  Y.;  Jack  Crist,  Southern 
Dyestuff  Corporation,  Charlotte,  N.  C;  T. 
Thomas  Roberts.  Arnold  Hoffman  &  Co..  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.;  C.  M.  Richter.  Pharma  Chemical 
Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

*  •     • 

Ceilings  imposed  on  titanium 
pigments  to  avert  price  rise 

To  avert  threatened  increases  in  prices 
for  titanium  pigments — used  extensively 
in  paints,  printing  inks,  and  other  mate- 
rials— Price  Schedule  No.  98  for  these 
products  was  announced  February  6 
by  OPA  Administrator  Henderson.  The 
schedule  is  effective  as  of  March  1,  1942. 

Prices  established  in  the  schedule  are 
those  prevailing  October  1, 1941. 

*  *    • 

Rag  schedule  amended 

A  provision  for  transportation  allow- 
ances to  rag  sellers,  requirements  for 
monthly  reports,  inclusion  of  additional 
grades  and  an  amended  definition  of 
"broker"  are  included  in  Amendment  No. 
2  to  Price  Schedule  No.  47  for  old  rags, 
announced  February  5  by  OPA. 

Three  new  grades  of  rags  are  added 
to  Section  1347.110;  No.  1  laundry  bags, 
maximum  price  $135;  No.  2  laundry  bags, 
maximum  price  $100;  and  old  manila 
rope,  maximum  price  $115. 

A  further  provision  establishes  maxi- 
mum prices  for  other  grades  of  roofing 
rags  not  covered  in  the  schedule.  For 
such  rags,  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
roofing  material  and  sold  between  Octo- 
ber 1  and  October  15, 1941,  the  maximum 
price  shall  be  the  highest  price  per  ton 
charged  by  the  seller  during  that  period, 
but  in  no  event  may  this  price  exceed 
$31.  For  any  grade  of  such  rags  not 
sold  during  that  period,  prices  in  excess 
of  $19  per  short  ton  are  to  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  OPA.  This  provision 
applies  to  graded  rags  and  does  not  af- 
fect sales  of  mixed  rags. 


Fats,  oils  amendment 
permits  some  price  rises 

Revisions  in  Fats  and  Oils  Price  Sched- 
ule No.  53  are  contained  in  Amendment 
No.  2,  issued  February  4  by  OPA  Adminis- 
trator Henderson.  The  amendment  be- 
came effective  that  day. 

Allowances  for  new  cash  lard 

Taking  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the 
original  order  covered  old  lard  made 
prior  to  October  1  last,  OPA  is  allowing 
the  addition  of  1.895  cents  per  pound 
to  the  October  1  price  for  new  cash  lard 
as  a  ceiling  maximum.  This  brings  the 
permissible  ceiling  figure  for  cash  lard 
in  tierces  up  to  12.695  cents  per  pound. 

The  new  amendment  also  permits  the 
addition  of  0.675-cent  to  loose  lard  ceil- 
ing prices,  making  that  maximum  now 
11.425  cents.  On  leaf  lard,  an  addition 
of  0.49-cent  is  permitted,  with  the  new 
ceiling  11.615  cents.  An  addition  of  0.79- 
cent  to  the  October  1,  1941  level  is  al- 
lowed for  steam  rendered  pork  fat,  bring- 
ing the  new  ceiling  to  11.325. 

A  provision  has  been  inserted  in  the 
new  amendment,  stating  that  the  maxi- 
mum price  ceiling  for  lard  futures  con- 
tract months  after  September  1942  shall 
not  exceed  the  September  1942  futures 
top  set  by  OPA. 

Determining  methods  amplified 

Amplifying  on  the  original  schedule 
and  amendments  on  methods  of  arriving 
at  maximum  prices  for  other  fats  and 
oils,  OPA  added  a  new  proviso: 

If  the  methods  of  determination  al- 
ready permitted  fail,  the  maximum  price 
shall  be  that  in  the  nearest  market  in 
which  a  sale  of  the  fat  or  oil  was  made, 
with  adjustments  for  customary  differ- 
entials between  the  price  in  that  market 
and  the  price  in  the  locality  of  the  sell- 
er's shipping  point. 

As  before,  if  the  maximum  price  deter- 
mined is  less  than  111  percent  of  the 
price  at  which  the  same  kind  of  fat  and 
oil  was  sold  by  the  seller  on  November  26, 
1941,  then  the  maximum  shall  be  111 
percent  of  such  November  26  price. 

Schedule  exemptions 

Sales  of  fats  and  oils  products  in  the 
finished  form,  sales  of  refined  fats  and 
oils  through  wholesale  and  retail  chan- 
nels and  sales  of  lard  destined  for  human 
consumption  without  further  processing 
are  exempt  from  the  operation  of  this 
schedule.  Cocoanut  oil,  however,  Is  ex- 
cepted from  this  exemption. 
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TRANSPORTATION . . . 

Railroads  allotted  steel,  copper  for  first 
quarter  '42,  if  not  needed  for  shells 


Chairman  Donald  M.  Nelson  an- 
nounced February  1  that  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  has  approved  a  program 
calling  for  allotment  of  900,530  tons  of 
steel  and  2,250  tons  of  copper  to  the 
country's  railroads  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1942  for  maintenance  of  way  and 
structures,  provided  the  requirements 
can  be  met  without  interfering  with  shell 
production. 

Most  of  the  steel — 538,000  tons — is  for 
new  rail  to  take  care  of  added  burdens 
being  placed  on  railroads  as  the  result 
of  the  war  program.  The  remainder  is 
of  the  type  used  for  track  fastenings, 
frogs,  switches  and  guard  rails,  and 
bridges  and  buildings. 

By  specific  allotment 

The  program,  drafted  by  the  transpor- 
tation and  farm  equipment  branch  of 
the  division  of  industry  operations,  will 
be  executed  by  specific  allocations  of  steel 
to  individual  railroads. 

In  addition  to  stipulating  that  the  pro- 
gram must  not  interfere  with  output  of 
shell  steel,  which  can  be  rolled  in  mills 
primarily  engaged  in  rolling  rails,  WPB 
held  that  if  called  upon  to  do  so,  the  rail- 
roads must  release  relay  (second-hand) 
rail  for  defense  needs  in  amount  up  to 
one-third  the  tonnage  of  their  first  quar- 
ter receipts  of  new  rail. 

Steel  requirements  for  first  quarter 

The  transportation  and  farm  equip- 
ment branch,  after  conferences  with  the 
railroad  industry  advisory  committee, 
submitted  to  the  Board  the  following 
steel  requirements  (in  net  tons)  for 
maintenance  of  way  and  structures  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter: 

Rail,  538,000;  fastenings,  294,000; 
frogs,  switches,  guard  rails:  rail,  21,900, 
plate,  12,300;  bridges  and  buildings: 
plate,  13,700,  shapes,  20,630;  total 
900,630. 

Out  of  the  first  quarter  tonnage  of 
rail,  each  railroad  will  get  approximately 
one-third  of  the  amount  of  rail  requested 
by  it  for  maintenance  of  way  during  the 
entire  year.  Adjustments  will  be  neces- 
sary in  ensuing  quarters  to  meet  each 


road's  requirements  as  determined  by  the 
requirements  survey  being  undertaken 
by  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation 
and  in  the  line  with  the  steel  production 
program. 

For  safety  and  service  needs  only 

Steel  allotted  for  the  first  quarter  is 
for  essential  safety  and  service  needs,  and 
Is  not  intended  for  general  expansion  of, 
or  additions  to  existing  equipment. 

The  former  Supply,  Priorities  and  Allo- 
cations Board  approved  on  January  1  a 
program  calling  for  allotment  of  1,413,893 
tons  of  steel  for  repair  of  passenger  and 
freight  cars  and  locomotives,  production 
of  36,000  freight  cars  during  the  period 
February  1-May  1,  and  continued  pro- 
duction of  926  locomotives  of  various 
types  now  on  order. 

•    *    • 

Aid  for  freight  cars, 
locomotives  defined 

The  War  Production  Board  issued  in- 
terpretations February  8  of  three  Pref- 
erence Rating  Orders— P-21,  P-20  and 
P-8 — in  order  to  define  more  clearly  the 
extent  to  which  priorities  assistance  is 
available  under  them. 

Order  P-21  covers  materials  for  the 
repair  and  rebuilding  of  steam,  electric 
or  diesel  locomotives;  P-20  applies  to 
materials  going  into  the  construction  of 
locomotives  specified  in  that  order;  and 
P-8  governs  materials  for  the  construc- 
tion of  railroad,  Industrial  and  mine 
freight  cars. 

Each  order  assigns  an  A-8  preference 
rating  to  deliveries  of  the  necessary  ma- 
terials. Each  states  that  the  rating  may 
be  used  to  obtain  materials  entering  "di- 
rectly or  Indirectly"  into  the  equipment 
covered. 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion,  the  inter- 
pretations issued  February  8  state  that 
the  term  "directly  or  indirectly"  does  not 
mean  that  a  producer  or  supplier  can  use 
the  rating  to  get  materials  for  plant  ex- 
pansion, Improvement  or  maintenance. 
The  rating  can  be  used  only  for  materials 
which  will  be  physically  Incorporated  in 
the  product,  or  for  perishable  tools  used 
up  In  the  process  of  manufacture. 


Hearing  on  crude  oil  pipe  line 
application  set  for  February  19 

Joseph  B.  Eastman,  Director  of  De- 
fense Transportation,  announced  Febru- 
ary 4  creation  of  a  board  composed  of 
B.  H.  Meyer,  C.  E.  Childe  and  J.  Paul 
Kelley  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  a  pipe 
line  application  of  Trans-America  Pipe 
Line  Corporation. 

The  corporation  has  requested  the 
Director  to  recommend  to  the  President 
that  a  proclamation  be  issued  that  con- 
struction of  a  crude  oil  pipe  line  from  a 
point  in  Texas  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  is,  or 
may  be,  necessary  for  national  defense 
purposes.  The  President's  authority  to 
issue  such  a  proclamation  is  contained 
in  the  Cole  Pipe  Line  Act,  approved  July 
30,  1941  (Public  Law  197,  77th  Cong., 
ch.  333,  1st  sess. 

Mr.  Meyer  is  a  former  member  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Mr. 
Childe  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Investigation  and  Research,  created  by 
the  Transportation  Act  of  1940.  Mr. 
Kelley  is  an  examiner  on  the  staff  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  February  19, 
at  the  Office  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

*    •    * 

Barriger  named  associate 
director,  railway  transport 

Joseph  B.  Eastman,  Director,  Febru- 
ary 4  named  John  W.  Barriger  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  as  associate  director,  division 
of  railway  transport,  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation. 

Mr.  Barriger  entered  railroad  service 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  1917 
and  served  with  that  company  in  various 
positions  until  1927.  He  then  went  with 
Kuhn  Loeb  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  later 
was  with  Calvin  Bullock  &  Co.  from  1929 
to  1933. 

He  was  made  chief  examiner,  Railroad 
Division,  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration, and  occupied  that  position  until 
July  1941.  He  has  since  been  consultant 
for  the  Western  Association  of  Railway 
Executives,  Carriers  Conference  Com- 
mittee and  the  American  Railroad  of 
Puerto  Rico.  He  was  reorganization 
manager,  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois 
Railroad,  and  is  now  a  director  and  a 
member  of  its  executive  committee. 
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HOUSING  . . . 

$18,900,000  allocated  for  emergency 
housing  of  war  workers  in  Washington  area 


Declaring  the  serious  housing  situa- 
tion in  Washington  demands  "immediate 
action,"  Defense  Housing  Coordinator 
Palmer  announced  the  allocation  of  $18,- 
900,000  for  the  speedy  construction  of 
4,500  emergency  dwelling  units  for  war 
workers  here  February  5. 

Existing  facilities  overtaxed 

The  allocation  was  made  by  President 
Roosevelt  from  the  $300,000,000  emer- 
gency appropriation,  made  available 
shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor,  to  meet  hous- 
ings needs  where  the  rapidly  expanding 
war  effort  is  seriously  overtaxing  exist- 
ing facilities. 

"Fortunately,  funds  from  this  appropria- 
tion oan  be  used  in  the  Washington  area 
at  once,  and  immediate  steps  will  be  taken 
to  acquire  the  sites  and  to  start  construc- 
tion," said  Mr.  Palmer.  "This  will  partially 
relieve  the  housing  situation  in  the  Capital 
while  work  on  the  $50,000,000  Lanham  Act 
Amendment  to  provide  for  10,000  dwelling 
units  and  the  necessary  accompanying  pub- 
lic utilities  is  proceeding  in  Congress. 
However,  these  4,500  units  in  no  wise  mini- 
mize the  need  for  the  10,000  homes  planned 
under  that  Amendment." 

Of  removable  type 

The  new  dwellings,  to  be  built  and 
managed  by  the  Alley  Dwelling  Authority, 
of  which  John  Ihlder  is  executive  officer, 
will  be  of  the  removable  type  which  can 
either  remain  as  permanent  structures 
or  moved  to  other  locations  after  the 
war,  Palmer  stated.  "Shelter  rents  in 
all  units  will  be  at  rates  within  reach  of 
workers  earning  $2,000  or  less. 

To  meet  FHA  standards 

"The  new  homes  will  be  just  as  at- 
tractive in  appearance,  as  complete  in 
equipment  and  as  durable  and  long- 
lived  as  those  of  permanent  construc- 
tion," said  Mr.  Palmer.  "Many  of  them 
will  be  prefabricated  at  points  removed 
from  Washington  and  assembled  on  the 
sites  here,  which  will  lighten  the  burden 
of  the  over-taxed  labor  supplies  build- 
ing defense  homes  here.  Some  will  be 
single  houses,  others  twin  dwellings  and 
some  row  houses.  Between  70  and  80 
percent  will  contain  two  and  three  bed- 
rooms, with  the  balance  having  one  bed- 


room. They  will  meet  all  standards  set 
up  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion for  its  25-year  financing  plan." 

*  •    • 

Registration  offices  place 
10,992  families  in  January 

Homes  for  10,992  families  of  war  work- 
ers were  secured  through  Homes  Regis- 
tration Offices  during  January,  according 
to  a  preliminary  report  released  February 
5  by  Charles  F.  Palmer,  Coordinator  of 
Defense  Housing.  In  addition,  7,241  ap- 
plications for  rooms  were  filled  by  the  177 
local  offices  reporting. 

Sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Defense 
Housing  Coordination,  and  financed  by 
local  groups  with  WPA  assistance,  each 
office  compiles  and  keeps  current  a  cen- 
tral index  of  vacant  living  accommoda- 
tions in  the  locality  and  aids  defense 
workers  in  renting  rooms,  apartments, 
or  houses.  In  many  communities  surveys 
are  conducted  periodically  to  keep  va- 
cancy lists  up-to-date,  and  volunteers 
inspect  accommodations  to  see  that  they 
meet  standards  set  by  the  Homes  Reg- 
istration Office. 

*  *    • 

5  areas  added  to  defense 
housing  critical  list 

Five  additions  to  the  Defense  Hous- 
ing Critical  Areas  List  were  announced 
February  2  by  the  War  Production  Board. 

Builders  of  family  units  for  defense 
plant  workers  in  Wahoo,  Nebr.,  and 
Clewiston,  Fla.,  will  now  receive  benefit 
of  priority  assistance  in  securing  the 
necessary  materials. 

Huntington,  W.  Va.,  had  previously 
been  added  to  the  eligible  areas. 

The  widely  separated  communities  of 
Seward,  Alaska,  and  Dothan,  Ala.,  are  the 
latest  towns  where  the  construction  of 
dwelling  units  for  defense  industry 
workers  will  be  expedited  by  the  applica- 
tion of  high  priority  ratings  to  the 
required  materials. 


Detroit  housing  project 
available  for  Negro  tenants, 
as  originally  planned 

Decision  to  make  the  Sojourner  Truth 
defense  housing  project  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  available  for  occupancy  of  Negro 
defense  workers,  as  originally  planned, 
was  announced  February  2  by  Defense 
Housing  Coordinator  Charles  F.  Palmer 
and  Baird  Snyder  HI,  Acting  Federal 
Works  Administrator. 

This  action  came  in  response  to  rep- 
resentation by  Detroit  city  officials, 
housing  authorities  and  civilian  groups, 
who  expressed  firm  belief  that  the  best 
Interest  of  the  defense  program  and  the 
city  would  be  served  by  permitting 
Negro  families  to  occupy  the  new  units 
inasmuch  as  the  site  for  a  Negro  hous- 
ing project  originally  recommended  by 
the  Detroit  Housing  Committee  last  June 
is  no  longer  available. 

•  •    • 

More  time  granted  home  build- 
ers to  file  applications  for  aid 

The  War  Production  Board  on  January 
31  ordered  an  extension  from  February  1 
to  February  14  of  the  time  in  which  ap- 
plications may  be  filed  for  assistance 
under  Preference  Rating  Order  P-71, 
which  assigns  an  A-10  rating  to  deliv- 
eries of  materials  to  complete  privately 
financed  dwellings  for  which  foundations 
were  in  place  on  October  9. 

•  *    * 

Week's  completed  homes 
reported  at  2,763 

Charles  F.  Palmer,  Coordinator  of  De- 
fense Housing,  announced  February  5 
that  2,763  new  publicly  financed  homes 
for  families  of  defense  workers  and  en- 
listed personnel  had  been  completed  dur- 
ing the  week  ending  January  31,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  73,269  now  ready  for 
occupancy. 

With  1,542  homes  going  into  construc- 
tion during  the  week,  the  total  of  publicly 
financed  homes  now  being  built  or  com- 
pleted reached  131,650. 
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Auto  workers  agree  to  stay  on  job 
pending  Board  action  on  wage  dispute; 
Bethlehem  "union  security"  issue  certified 


Two  controversies  of  Nation-wide  sig- 
nificance along  with  eight  other  disputes 
were  added  to  the  War  Labor  Board's  cal- 
endar last  week  as  the  Board  mediators 
wrote  off  three  settlements  by  agreement 
and  referred  three  others  to  the  full 
Board  for  further  action. 

General  Motors 

First  of  the  big  cases  marked  the  first  time 
the  Board  had  taken  Jurisdiction  of  a  dis- 
pute on  Its  own  motion.  Complete  conver- 
sion of  the  auto  Industry  to  war  production 
on  a  7-day  week  basis  developed  a  snag  when 
General  Motors  and  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  of  America,  CIO,  could  not  agree 
on  the  union's  demand  for  double  time  for 
Sunday  work.  Both  groups,  however,  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  submit  the  con- 
troversy to  the  Board  for  final  determina- 
tion and  to  continue  working  In  the  mean- 
time. In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  Its 
Executive  order,  the  Board  took  Jurisdiction 
of  the  case  on  Its  own  motion  February  6 
after  consulting  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
It  set  a  hearing  for  Feb.  10. 

"Little  Steel" 

Last  week  negotiations  between  the  Re- 
public Steel  Corporation,  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation,  and  the  Steel  Workers  Or- 
ganizing Committee,  CIO,  affecting  140,000 
workers  In  20  plants,  broke  down  over  the 
union's  demands  for  $1  a  day  wage  Increase 
and  union  security  and  the  controversies 
were  certified  to  the  Board.  The  companies 
and  the  union  have  been  negotiating  their 
first  contract  since  September. 

Tree  Fruits  Labor  Relations  Committee 

An  agreement  reached  February  6  between 
the  Tree  Fruits  Labor  Relations  Committee, 
Inc.,  of  Yakima,  Wash.,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  the  Oper- 
ating Engineers,  and  the  Fruit  and  Vege- 
table Packers  and  Warehousemen's  Union,  all 
AFL,  ended  a  strike  which  had  been  In  effect 
since  October  13  and  Involved  7,000  workers. 
The  full  Board  had  started  hearings  on  the 
case  February  3,  but  later  that  day  assigned 
three  Board  members — Dr.  Frank  Graham, 
E.  J.  McMillan,  and  Martin  Durkin — to  at- 
tempt to  settle  it  by  mediation. 

The  union  agreed  to  drop  Its  closed  shop 
demand,  and  the  34  companies  represented 
by  the  Labor  Relations  Committee  agreed  to 
recognize  the  3  unions  as  exclusive  bargain- 
ing agents  in  their  apple-packing  plants. 
The  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters 
stated  they  would  lift  the  "hot  cargo"  edict 
under  which  teamsters  in  all  major  cities  in 
the  United  States  had  refused  since  early 
December  to  handle  Yakima  apples.  Sub- 
stantial wage  Increases  were  also  granted  by 
the  companies  to  all  3  unions,  with  the 
amounts  varying  from  company  to  company. 

The  teamsters'  union  further  agreed  that 
neither  It  nor  any  union  affiliated  with  It 
will  organize  farmers'  employees,  nor  will  It 
support  outside  organizations  In  such  an 
attempt.  Farmers  were  guaranteed  the  right 
to  deliver  their  own  produce  to  markets  and 
warehouses  without   Interference. 


Marley's,  Inc.  and  the  unions  have  asked 
the  Board  to  appoint  a  special  examiner  to 
determine  whether  that  company  Is  a  com- 
mercial operator  or  whether  It  should  be 
considered  a  farmer.  If  the  latter,  It  is  not 
bound  to  sign  the  contract. 

The  Yakima  Fruit  Growers  Association,  al- 
though a  party  to  the  dispute,  Is  not  a 
member  of  the  Tree  Fruits  Committee.  It  has 
agreed  to  Inform  the  Board  within  10  days 
of  Its  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  contracts. 

All  charges  now  pending  before  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  by  the  unions 
will  be  withdrawn. 

Robert  Jacob  Shipyard,  Inc. 

A  2-day  hearing  oleared  up  the  dispute 
over  union  security  between  the  Robert  Jacob 
Shipyard,  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.  Y.,  employing 
350  workers,  and  the  Industrial  Union  of  Ma- 
rine and  Shipbuilding  Workers,  CIO.  A 
Jurisdictional  dispute  between  the  CIO  union 
and  two  AFL  unions  brought  in  the  case 
originally  on  January  27  but  that  Issue  was 
disposed  of  the  same  day  by  the  labor  mem- 
bers of  the  Board.  Prof.  I.  L.  Sharfman  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  associate  member 
of  the  Board,  began  hearings  February  2  on 
the  CIO  union's  demand  for  union  security. 
The  settlement  called  for  the  Insertion  In  the 
contract  of  a  clause  providing  for  mainte- 
nance of  membership  and  preferential  hiring. 

Oliver  Farm  Equipment  Co. 

With  Dr.  Paul  A.  Dodd  of  the  University 
of  California,  associate  Board  member,  acting 
as  mediator,  an  agreement  was  reaohed  at 
1  a.  m.,  February  6,  after  7  days  of  hearings 
In  the  dispute  between  the  Oliver  Farm 
Equipment  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  the 
United  Automobile  Workers,  CIO.  When  the 
parties  arrived  In  Washington  January  30 
they  were  not  In  agreement  on  a  single 
clause  in  the  contract,  which  was  their  first. 
The  union  waived  its  demand  for  a  union 
shop  and  a  check-off  and  obtained  a  vaca- 
tion pay  clause  amounting  to  2l/2  percent  of 
the  employees'  previous  year's  earnings. 

The  contract  also  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Board  of  a  special  examiner  to 
make  a  study  of  wage  rates  existing  at  the 
plant.  Both  the  company  and  the  union 
have  agreed  to  accept  whatever  rates  the 
Board  sets  on  the  basis  of  such  an 
examination. 

Hearings  before  full  Board 

The  three  cases  which  were  referred  to  the 
full  Board  after  hearings  include  the  Bower 
Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  the 
United  Automobile  Workers,  CIO;  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  Co.,  Barberton,  Ohio,  and  Federal  La- 
bor Union  20186,  AFL,  and  the  Splcer  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  the  United 
Automobile  Workers,  CIO,  and  the  Building 
and  Construction  Trades  Council,  AFL.  In 
all  three  disputes,  panels  of  associate  Board 
members  were  unable  to  obtain  agreements, 
although  in  each  case  several  days  of  hearings 
were  held. 

The  full  Board  was  in  session  every  day 
last  week.  Among  other  matters,  it  held 
hearings  on  the  Federated  Fishing  Boats  dis- 


pute and  considered  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America  case  in  executive  session. 

New  cases 

The  8  additional  cases  certified  to  the  Board 
Involve  the  following:  Breeze  Corporation, 
Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers,  CIO;  Ranger  Engineering 
Corporation,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
United  Automobile  Workers,  CIO;  Ruther- 
ford Freight  Lines.  Inc.,  Bristol,  Tenn.,  and 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
AFL;  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  Sel- 
by  and  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  the  In- 
ternational Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter 
Workers,  CIO;  Goodyear  Aircraft  Corporation, 
Akron,  Ohio,  and  the  United  Automobile 
Workers,  CIO;  Chase  Brass  &  Copper  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists,  AFL;  Parker  Appli- 
ance Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists,  the 
International  Molders  Union  of  North  Amer- 
ica, the  Pattern  Makers  League  of  North 
America,  all  AFL.  Also  certified  to  the  Board 
last  week  was  the  dispute  between  the  Arm- 
strong Brothers  Tool  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  and 
the  United  Auto  Workers,  AFL.  When  this 
case  was  certified  February  7,  the  Board  im- 
mediately wired  the  parties  requesting  that 
they  call  off  a  strike  which  had  been  in  effect 
since  February  6  over  the  union's  demand  for 
a  union  security  clause. 

Added  to  Its  pending  cases  were  two  dis- 
putes previously  handled  by  the  National  De- 
fense Mediation  Board — Allis  Chalmers  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  the  United 
Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers,  CIO, 
and  the  Central  States  Employers  Negotiat- 
ing Committee,  Chicago,  111.,  and  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  AFL. 

•     *     * 

Rapid  progress  cited  in  job 
training  within  industry 

A  keystone  of  labor's  war  production 
effort,  job  training,  is  being  reinforced 
rapidly,  Sidney  Hillman,  WPB  Labor  Di- 
rector, said  February  6  in  announcing 
that  20,898  "lead  men"  and  supervisors 
in  938  plants  with  1,500,000  employes, 
have  been  trained  to  instruct  war 
workers. 

Goal  of  200,000  supervisors 

He  stated  that  the  latest  report  of  the 
training-within-industry  branch  of  the 
WPB's  Labor  Division  further  showed 
that  another  125,000  "lead  men"  already 
are  scheduled  for  TWI's  streamlined  "job 
instructor  training  program." 

"Under  this  program,"  Mr.  Hillman 
said,  "foremen  are  taught,  right  In  the 
plants,  how  to  break  in  green  men  on 
skilled  jobs  and  experienced  men  on  new 
jobs  quickly  and  efficiently. 

"Our  goal  Is  to  develop  200,000  such 
supervisors  by  July  1  in  factories  from 
coast  to  coast." 
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Hiring  of  aliens  permissible 
on  many  war  contracts,  says 
chief  of  minority  groups  unit 

Aliens  may  work  on  any  war  contract 
not  classified  by  the  Army  or  Navy  as 
"secret,  restricted,  or  confidential,"  Dr. 
Will  W.  Alexander,  chief  of  the  minority 
groups  unit  of  the  Labor  Division  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  declared  Febru- 
ary 5  in  a  statement  defining  the 
employment  status  of  noncitizens. 

If  the  contract  does  not  bear  one  of 
these  three  designations,  he  said,  "It  is 
not  'classified'  and  there  is  no  law  or 
ruling  which  prevents  employers  from 
using  aliens  for  that  work." 

Contracting  officer  can  decide 

Even  when  a  contract  is  "classified" 
there  may  be  exceptions  and  procedures 
under  which  Army  or  Navy  approval  can 
be  secured  for  the  employment  of  aliens, 
Dr.  Alexander  stated.  A  "classified" 
primary  contract  banning  use  of  non- 
citizens  does  not  always  mean  their  ex- 
clusion from  work  under  a  subcontractor, 
he  said,  adding: 

"fhe  contracting  officer,  under  the  law, 
has  the  authority  to  decide  to  what  extent 
and  In  what  way  the  classification  provision 
of  the  primary  contract  may  be  relaxed  to 
permit  employment  of  aliens  on  a  subcon- 
tract. The  contracting  officer  might  decide 
particular  aliens  can  be  used  because  they 
are  experienced  and  well  known  to  the  sub- 
contractor. 

He  pointed  out  that,  in  any  event,  em- 
ployers may  appeal  on  behalf  of  their 
noncitizen  workers  for  permits  to  use 
them  on  specific  "classified"  contracts. 
These  appeals  are  made  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  or  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  forms 
provided  by  their  departments. 

Dr.  Alexander  referred  to  unnatural- 
ized workers  as  "a  source  of  manpower 
important  to  attainment  of  our  war  pro- 
duction goals." 

•    *    * 

John  Beecher  appointed 
to  help  minority  workers 

Mark  P.  Ethridge,  chairman  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practice,  announced  January  31 
the  appointment  of  John  Beecher,  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  as  a  field  representative 
of  the  committee. 

A  former  editorial  writer,  and  Govern- 
ment worker,  Beecher  knows  the  prob- 
lems of  both  Negroes  and  whites  in  the 
South. 


Congress  informed  of  labor  program 
for  recruitment  and  training  of  women 
to  meet  urgent  need  for  war  workers 


A  program  by  the  War  Production 
Board's  Labor  Division  to  meet  a  very 
large  expected  need  of  additional  war  in- 
dustry workers  through  recruitment  and 
training  of  women  was  given  to  Congress 
February  4.  Miss  Thelma  McKelvey,  in 
charge  of  training  and  supply  of  women 
for  war  industry  in  the  Labor  Division, 
WPB,  outlined  the  program  to  the  House 
Committee  investigating  National  De- 
fense Migration  (Tolan  Committee) . 

"Of  the  ten  million  war  industry  work- 
ers who  must  be  recruited  in  1942  two 
million  will  be  new  workers,  most  of  them 
women,"  she  said.  In  addition  some  of 
the  workers  in  converted  factories  will 
add  women  to  the  war  labor  force  and 
other  women  will  be  brought  in  from  the 
unemployed  group. 

Further  excerpts  from  Miss  McKelvey's 
testimony  follow: 

Women  as  a  reservoir  of  labor 

If  we  can  succeed  in  using  effectively 
our  potentially  great  force  of  women 
workers,  we  need  have  no  doubt  about 
meeting  any  labor  requirements  for  war 
production.  Recent  1940  census  figures 
show  that  50,350,000  in  our  population, 
14  years  of  age  and  over,  12,850,000,  or 
slightly  less  than  one-quarter,  were  part 
of  the  labor  force  that  year. 

There  were  1,265,538  women  14  and 
over  who  reported  themselves  as  "seeking 
work,"  of  which  950,904  indicated  they 
were  experienced  workers.  From  this 
number  alone  can  be  drawn  literally  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  for  immediate  place- 
ment in  war  jobs. 

Then  there  are  the  28,551,680  who  re- 
ported themselves  as  engaged  in  their 
own  housework,  and  another  4,455,971  in 
school  or  college.  If  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  recruit  from  this  group  in  approx- 
imately the  same  proportion  as  are  now 
in  the  labor  market,  another  8,000,000 
could  be  inducted  into  a  total  war  effort 
to  meet  the  service,  agricultural,  and 
manufacturing  needs  of  our  civilian  pop- 
ulation and  the  military  forces. 

Of  10,000,000  employed  in  factories, 
the  1940  census  shows  25  out  of  every  100 
were  women,  showing  almost  no  increase 
over  1939  in  employment  of  women. 

Of  5,000,000  workers  in  war  production 
during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1941,  women 
numbered  480.000,  according  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  fact  that  approximately  200,000 


men  a  month  are  expected  to  be  drafted 
into  military  service  during  the  next  12 
months  supports  the  conclusion  that 
widespread  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment of  women  both  in  the  civilian  fields 
and  war  production  plants  must  follow. 
If  this  withdrawal  of  manpower  into  mil- 
itary forces  continues  during  1943,  or  is 
accelerated  during  1942,  the  need  for 
women  will  be  proportionately  increased. 

Steps  toward  organization 

A  program  was  adopted  late  in  Decem- 
ber 1941  as  the  Labor  Division's  policy 
on  women  workers.  To  put  these  women 
to  work  quickly  and  effectively,  these 
steps  have  been  established: 

1.  An  inventory  of  women  now  available 
for  war  production  is  now  under  way 
through  facilities  of  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  and  its  1,500  public  employ- 
ment offices. 

2.  Voluntary  registration  is  being  planned 
of  women  willing  to  accept  work  or  training 
for  work,  not  only  in  the  actual  manufacture 
of  goods  for  use  by  the  armed  forces,  but  in 
raising  and  processing  foodstuffs  and  In  the 
maintenance  of  essential  civilian  services 
necessary  to  the  war  effort. 

3.  War  production  training  programs,  con- 
ducted by  public  vocational  school,  the  NYA, 
and  the  Training-Within-Industry  program 
of  the  WPB  Labor  Division  are  being  geared 
to  include  women  in  the  vocational  training 
courses  and  plant-training  programs. 

4.  Plans  have  been  developed  to  Insure 
suitable  conditions  of  work,  which  experience 
has  proven  necessary  to  secure  maximum  pro- 
duction by  women  workers. 

5.  Through  the  Regional  and  Industrial 
Area  Labor  Supply  Committees  of  the  Labor 
Division  the  program  for  training  and  em- 
ploying women  in  war  production  wiU  be 
carried  out  In  accordance  with  local  condi- 
tions. Steps  are  being  taken  to  impress  upon 
employers  the  advisability  of  using  looally 
available  women  workers  before  recruiting 
labor  from  outside  areas. 

6.  In  view  of  the  exigencies  of  a  long  war, 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  possible 
future  need  for  compulsory  registration  of 
all  women  legally  qualified  to  work  In  Indus- 
try or  perform  other  essential  war  services. 

•     •     * 

Collins  named  regional  OPA 
director  for  Denver  office 

Appointment  of  Clem  W.  Collins  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  as  regional  director  for 
the  Denver  regional  office  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  was  announced 
February  6  by  Leon  Henderson,  Admin- 
istrator. 

Other  regional  directors  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  serve  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  Boston,  Cleveland,  At- 
lanta, and  Dallas. 
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State  salvage  committees  now  organized  in 
23  States  and  D.  G,  Rosenwald  reports 


Twenty-three  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  now  have  State  salvage 
committees  organized  and  in  action, 
Lessing  J.  Rosenwald,  chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Industrial  Conservation,  an- 
nounced February  2. 

Efforts  coordinated 

In  addition,  negotiations  are  pending 
in  seven  other  States  for  the  appointment 
of  salvage  committee  chairmen  and  exec- 
utive secretaries,  Mr.  Rosenwald  stated. 
In  States  where  committees  already  have 
been  formed,  numerous  local  committees 
also  have  been  set  up  as  part  of  the  State 
organizations.  Many  of  the  larger  cities, 
such  as  New  York,  Baltimore,  Washing- 
ton, Chicago,  Boston,  and  Columbus, 
Ohio,  have  salvage  committees  in  full 
operation,  it  was  noted.  The  commit- 
tees, in  almost  all  cases,  are  part  of  the 
State  or  local  defense  councils. 

Need  increases  daily 

Although  numerous  public  and  private 
organizations  have  been  active  in  collec- 
tion and  disposal  of  waste  materials,  all 
of  these  groups  are  coordinating  their 
efforts  through  the  newly  formed  salvage 
committees,  Mr.  Rosenwald  said.  It  has 
been  predicted  that  every  State  will  have 
completed  its  salvage  organization  by  the 
end  of  February. 

Public  cooperation  urged 

States  which  either  have  completed 
their  salvage  committee  organization  or 
are  well  on  the  way  toward  comple- 
tion include:  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Maryland,  Florida,  Georgia,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  Illinois,  California,  West 
Virginia,  Virginia,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan.  Within 
a  few  days,  Mr.  Rosenwald  said,  Vermont, 
Maine,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Tennes- 
see, Alabama,  and  Nevada  are  expected 
to  name  chairmen  and  executive  sec- 
retaries, after  which  committee  organi- 
zation will  get  under  way  immediately. 

The  Bureau  has  urged  the  general 
public  to  collect  scrap  metals,  rags,  rub- 
ber and  wastepaper.  Collections  may 
then  be  sold  to  local  waste  dealers  or 
given  to  any  one  of  a  number  of  collec- 


ting charities.  Where  collection  machin- 
ery is  not  sufficiently  well  organized  or 
is  not  extensive  enough  to  carry  the  bur- 
den of  recently  increased  public  partici- 
pation in  the  salvage  program,  citizens 
have  been  requested  to  make  a  special 
effort  to  deliver  their  waste  to  the  dealers 
or  the  charities  directly.  This  method 
will  expedite  the  prompt  movement  of 
the  salvaged  items  into  reuse. 

•    *    * 

Fair  price  for  scrap  autos 
based  on  OPA  schedule 

In  a  joint  statement  made  public  Feb- 
ruary 6,  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald,  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Conservation, 
and  Leon  Henderson,  Administrator  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  de- 
clared that  iron,  steel,  and  other  metals 
now  lying  dormant  in  automobile  grave- 
yards throughout  the  country  must  be 
rapidly  made  available  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  war  materials. 

Must  not  exceed  scrap  ceilings 

The  iron  and  steel  industry,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement,  has  been  urged  to 
make  "fair  offers"  to  all  graveyard  own- 
ers for  their  material  within  90  days. 
Such  offers,  it  was  pointed  out,  could  be 
made  by  agents  of  mills,  by  scrap  mate- 
rial dealers  or  by  their  agents. 

Many  inquiries  received 

Many  requests  have  been  received  by 
the  two  Government  agencies,  the  state- 
ment continued,  from  dealers,  brokers, 
and  mills,  for  a  price  to  be  set  on  "ja- 
lopies" in  graveyards.  Price  schedule  No. 
4,  under  OPA's  newly  enacted  statute, 
requires  these  automobiles  to  be  so  priced 
that  the  resultant  prepared  scrap  will 
not  exceed  ceiling  prices  delivered  to  the 
mills,  and  carries  heavy  penalties  for  vio- 
lations. Mr.  Henderson  warned  that  cost 
data  of  consumers  who  purchase  and  pre- 
pare these  abandoned  cars  wil  be  given 
the  closest  scrutiny  and  that  violations 
will  be  prosecuted. 


Publishers  urged  to  give 
immediate  attention  to 
saving  critical  materials 

Publishers  of  newspapers,  magazines, 
books  and  other  printed  publications 
were  urged  on  February  1  by  George 
Renard,  acting  chief  of  the  WPB  print- 
ing and  publishing  branch,  to  give  im- 
mediate attention  to  the  need  for  con- 
servation of  all  critical  materials  used 
in  the  printing  and  publishing  field. 

Materials  widely  used  in  this  field 
include  newsprint  and  other  paper,  inks, 
type  metal  and  metallic  plates,  stapling 
and  binding  wire,  rubber  tires  used  on 
delivery  trucks,  and  photographic  chemi- 
cals. Shortages  exist  in  iron  and  steel, 
tin,  lead,  zinc,  rubber,  and  certain  chemi- 
cals used  directly  or  indirectly  in  the 
publishing  field. 

Observations  on  supply 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
what  the  future  supply  and  demand  pic- 
ture will  be  in  any  one  of  these  fields  with 
accuracy,  Mr.  Renard  made  the  follow- 
ing observations  about  the  situation  in 
certain  supplies: 

1.  There  is  no  shortage  in  black  ink 
used  for  ordinary  printing  at  present. 

2.  Color  inks,  which  are  made  with 
both  chemicals  and  metals,  will  probably 
have  to  be  restricted  about  25  percent. 

Enough  newsprint  at  present 

3.  There  is  at  present  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  newsprint  flowing  from  Canadian 
and  United  States  mills;  while  the  future 
cannot  be  predicted,  the  present  picture 
indicates  that  there  should  be  a  sufficient 
supply  of  newsprint  for  ordinary  needs. 

4.  Publishers  are  reminded  that  Prior- 
ities Regulation  No.  1  forbids  the  build- 
ing of  inventories  above  a  practicable 
minimum  level. 

5.  Maintenance  and  repair  and  oper- 
ating supplies  used  in  the  publishing  busi- 
ness are  covered  under  the  terms  of 
Preference  Rating  Order  P-100.  Before 
any  publisher  uses  this  order  to  obtain 
such  supplies,  however,  he  must  be  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  its  terms. 

6.  New  capital  equipment  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  if  critical  metals  are  in- 
volved, but  applications  for  such  equip- 
ment are  made  on  form  PD-l-A. 

7.  No  improvement  in  the  supply  of 
rubber  for  tires  is  expected,  and  all  pos- 
sible conservation  of  tires  is  therefore  in- 
dicated. 
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American  "naval  stores"  producers 
asked  for  50  percent  more  turpentine 


American  naval  stores  producers  are 
being  called  upon  to  increase  their  1942 
output  more  than  50  percent  over  that 
of  1941  for  the  benefit  of  America's  war 
effort,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  said  recently.  This  increased 
production  will  amount  to  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  was  produced  during 
the  first  year  of  United  States  participa- 
tion in  World  War  No.  1. 

U.  S.  world's  largest  producer 

Since  Colonial  days,  when  the  first  tar 
and  pitch  from  North  Carolina  longleaf 
pine  helped  keep  New  England's  wooden 
ships  afloat,  the  United  States  has  been 
the  world's  largest  producer  of  naval 
stores.  In  recent  years,  the  "Turpentine 
Belt"  from  the  Carolinas  to  Texas  has 
turned  out  approximately  60  percent  of 


the  total  world  production  of  turpentine 
and  rosin. 

Increased  demand  for  turpentine,  rosin 

Turpentine  and  rosin — the  so-called 
naval  stores — are  strategic  materials  in 
the  world-wide  war  effort  today;  both  on 
the  line  of  combat  and  behind  it.  The 
United  States  armed  forces  will  require 
Increasing  amounts  of  turpentine  and 
rosin  for  various  military  purposes.  In 
addition  to  the  military  demands  for 
naval  stores,  extensive  industrial  require- 
ments— in  the  manufacture  of  such  items 
as  paints,  paper,  soap,  varnish,  printing 
ink,  synthetic  camphor,  adhesives,  plas- 
tics, pharmaceuticals  and  chemicals — 
will  continue. 

During  1938-39,  the  United  States  pro- 
duced more  than  six  times  as  much  tur- 


Expanded  production  of  sugar  in  U.  S. 
hoped  for  this  year,  says  Wickard 


An  increase  in  the  production  of  sugar 
in  the  United  States  is  hoped  for  this 
year  since  the  unprecedented  distribu- 
tion of  sugar  in  1941  reduced  the  "ever- 
normal  granary"  sugar  supply  by  more 
than  1,000,000  tons,  and  because  of  the 
anticipated  curtailment  in  sugar  sup- 
plies from  some  of  the  offshore  areas, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Claude  R. 
Wickard  said  February  2.  Although 
production  in  the  offshore  areas  of  this 
hemisphere  is  expected  to  increase,  sup- 
plies for  this  market  from  this  source 
are  expected  to  be  reduced  because  of 
the  sugar  needs  of  our  Allies,  and  be- 
cause of  the  utilization  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  sugarcane  for  Industrial  alcohol 
for  the  manufacture  of  explosives  and 
other  war  materials. 

Factors  looking  toward  expansion 

Higher  sugar  prices,  increased  Gov- 
ernment payments,  and  the  absence  of 
any  limitations  on  production  of  sugar 
beets  and  sugarcane  should  result  in 
expanded  production,  the  Secretary 
said.  Wholesale  refined  sugar  prices, 
under  the  price  ceilings  fixed  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  are  ap- 
proximately     $1      per     hundredweight 


higher  than  the  average  of  the  period 
1938-40.  The  base  rate  of  conditional 
payments  to  domestic  sugar  producers 
has  been  increased  33  !/3  percent,  or 
from  60  cents  to  80  cents  per  100  pounds 
of  sugar  under  legislation  recently  ap- 
proved by  the  President  extending  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1937  for  another  3  years. 

Higher  prices  for  producers 

On  the  basis  of  present  sugar  prices 
and  the  increased  conditional  payments, 
sugar  beet  producers  should  average  be- 
tween $8.50  and  $9.25  per  ton  of  beets 
on  their  1942  crop,  compared  with  an 
average  of  $6.75  from  the  1938,  1939, 
and  1940  crops.  The  returns  of  Louisi- 
ana sugarcane  growers,  which  are  fur- 
ther augmented  as  a  result  of  their 
sharing  in  the  increased  income  from 
the  sale  of  blackstrap  molasses,  are  ex- 
pected to  average  between  $5.20  and 
$5.60  per  ton  of  sugarcane,  compared 
with  an  average  of  $3.75  on  the  last 
three  crops  marketed.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  income  of  independent  growers 
in  Florida  will  increase  from  an  aver- 
age of  $4.25  per  ton  of  cane  from  the 
last  three  crops  sold  to  approximately 
$6  per  ton. 


pentine  and  rosin  as  any  other  single  na- 
tion. Other  principal  producers  were 
France,  Russia,  and  Portugal.  German 
production  was  only  1  percent  of  world 
production  of  naval  stores  during  the  pe- 
riod. Germany's  total  output,  plus  that 
of  the  rest  of  North  and  Central  Europe, 
and  Algeria,  Italy,  Indo-China  and  Ja- 
pan, amounted  to  less  than  3  percent  of 
the  world  total. 

Not  dependent  on  Japanese  camphor 

Japan,  a  small  naval  stores  producer, 
increased  her  importation  of  these  key 
materials  from  this  country  during  re- 
cent years  to  more  than  five  times  the 
amount  taken  prior  to  World  War  I, 
but  it  is  expected  now  that  Japan  will 
miss  American  naval  stores  more  than 
America  will  miss  Japanese  silk  and 
camphor.  Eight  to  ten  thousand  tons  of 
camphor  a  year  are  demanded  by  the 
world  market  from  the  Japanese-  con- 
trolled natural  supply.  Synthetic  cam- 
phor made  from  turpentine,  however,  is 
cheaper  and  serves  as  well;  the  ample 
American  turpentine  resources  make  this 
country  independent  of  the  Japanese 
natural  camphor  monopoly. 

Benefit  payments,  loan  limits  raised 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  naval 
stores  conservation  program,  adminis- 
tered by  the  Forest  Service,  has  been 
liberalized  to  assist  the  wartime  produc- 
tion increase.  New  regulations  permit 
each  participating  producer  to  work  more 
pine  tree  "faces"  in  1942  than  in  1941. 

Benefit  payments  based  on  proper  pro- 
duction practices  have  been  increased  in 
line  with  increased  wage  and  production 
costs  and  Federal  loan  limits  to  turpen- 
tine and  rosin  producers  have  also  been 
raised. 

The  Department's  foresters  estimate 
that  with  good  practices,  the  producing 
life  of  a  turpentine  tree  in  the  southeast 
can  be  extended  for  10  years  or  more 
without  destroying  its  future  value  for 
timber.  Improved  operation  technique 
which  prolongs  the  productive  life  of  in- 
dividual trees,  recent  development  of 
turpentine  yield  from  second  growth 
slash  pine,  improved  steam  distillation 
of  stumpwood,  the  recovery  of  paper  pulp, 
sulphate,  turpentine,  and  rosin,  and  the 
increased  gum  yields  obtained  through 
the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  streaks 
cut  in  the  tree  (a  new  process  recently 
worked  out  by  Forest  Service  research) 
are  all  factors  expected  to  facilitate  in- 
creased production. 
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95  mills  asked  to  report 
cotton  duck  orders,  under  new  or 
revised  ratings,  since  Jan.  15 

The  War  Production  Board  January 
31  wired  95  textile  mills  producing  cotton 
duck  to  submit  at  once  to  the  WPB  a 
complete  list  of  orders  for  cotton  duck 
covered  by  revised  or  new  preference  rat- 
ings since  January  15. 

On  January  15  the  WPB  sent  tele- 
grams to  these  same  mills  and  to  dealers 
and  jobbers  and  other  mills  directing 
them  to  accept  no  contracts  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  cotton  duck  that  did  not  have 
a  preference  rating  of  A-l-j  or  higher. 
The  purpose  of  the  action  was  to  make 
available  to  the  armed  services  the  entire 
production  of  cotton  duck,  which  could 
be  achieved  by  issuing  no  preference 
rating  high  enough  to  compete  with  the 
ratings  for  the  armed  services. 

Some  lower  ratings  revised 

Subsequently,  however,  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  learned  that  some  of  the 
existing  orders  which  had  lower  ratings 
than  A-l-j  or  which  had  no  ratings  were 
revised  and  given  higher  preference 
ratings,  by  extensions  of  priority  ratings 
in  the  field,  thus  competing  with  the  re- 
quirements for  the  armed  services  as  set 
out  in  the  January  15  telegram. 

The  mills  were  advised  in  the  January 
31  telegram  to  notify  persons  who  served 
such  revised  ratings  on  mills  to  submit  all 
possible  substantiating  data  necessary  to 
enable  the  WPB  to  review  the  rating. 
Failure  to  submit  such  substantiating 
data  will  result  in  cancellation  of  such 
new  or  revised  rating. 

•    *    • 

Two  cotton  goods  ceilings 
extensively  changed 

Numerous  changes,  largely  of  a  tech- 
nical nature,  are  incorporated  in  amend- 
ments issued  February  4,  to  Price  Sched- 
ules Nos.  11  (Fine  Cotton  Goods)  and 
35  (Carded  Grey  and  Colored-Yarn  Cot- 
ton Goods.)  Some  of  the  revisions  affect 
filling  sateens;  the  definition  of  "fine  cot- 
ton goods";  the  dobby  premiums;  con- 
tracts made  under  a  schedule  before  the 
amendments  are  Issued;  the  print  cloth 
group;  Information  which  must  appear 
In  contracts  of  sale;  denims;  chambrays 
and  coverts;  premiums  allowed  for  goods 
made  to  rigid  specifications  because  they 
are  for  Army  equipment. 


COMBED  COTTON  YARN 
SCHEDULE  REVISED 

Complete  revision  of  Price  Schedule  No. 
7,  Combed  Cotton  Yarn,  to  bring  under 
maximum  prices  mercerized,  "gassed," 
and  bleached  yarns,  in  addition  to  yarns 
"in  the  grey,"  was  announced  February 
3  by  OPA.  Also  added  to  the  schedule 
are  ceiling  prices  for  "Commission"  mer- 
cerizing, bleaching,  and  gassing. 

As  changed,  the  schedule  contains  lists 
of  maximum  prices,  tied  to  the  market 
price  of  raw  "spot  cotton,"  for  all  sizes 
of  combed  yarn  "in  the  grey." 

*    •    * 

Kapok  restricted  to  war 
and  specified  civilian  uses 

The  War  Production  Board  on  Febru- 
ary 5  announced  restriction  of  the  use 
of  kapok  to  military  and  a  few  essential 
civilian  uses. 

The  only  civilian  uses  permitted  are: 
insulation  padding  for  airplanes,  insula- 
tion for  freight  cars  and  trucks  for  the 
transportation  of  food  for  human  con- 
sumption, and  stuffing  for  air  tanks  of 
boats,  rafts  and  life  saving  appliances  in 
the  minimum  amounts  necessary  to 
comply  with  requirements  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation. 

Sale  limitations 

The  order  provides  that  no  dealer  shall 
hereafter  sell,  transfer  title  to,  or  deliver 
any  kapok  except  for: 

1.  Orders  placed  by  the  Defense 
Supplies  Corporation. 

2.  Orders  placed  for  delivery  prior 
to  March  31,  1942,  of  the  minimum 
amounts  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
continue  to  produce  until  March  31 
the  following:  life  buoys  to  fill  defense 
orders;  life  preservers,  life  jackets  and 
collars  for  defense  orders;  sleeping 
bags,  mattresses,  pillows,  blankets  and 
pontoon  bridges  to  fill  War  and  Navy 
department  orders;  and  for  the  civil- 
ian uses  already  listed. 

3.  Orders  specifically  authorized  by 
the  Director  of  Industry  Operations. 

After  March  31,  such  manufacturers 
must  receive  their  kapok  supply,  for  the 
manufacture  of  military  and  essential 
civilian  products,  from  the  Defense  Sup- 
plies Corporation. 

A  preference  rating  of  A-2  is  assigned 
to  all  orders  for  kapok  placed  by  the  De- 
fense Supplies  Corporation. 


Another  aluminum  firm 
penalized  for  violating 
priority  orders 

Punitive  action  against  the  Acme  Alu- 
minum Foundry  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  for 
violation  of  priority  orders  was  an- 
nounced February  4  by  the  Division  of 
Industry  Operations. 

During  the  months  of  September  and 
October  1941,  the  company  delivered  78,- 
000  pounds  of  aluminum  castings  on  non- 
defense  orders  which  were  not  approved 
by  the  Director  of  Priorities  of  the  Office 
of  Production  Management,  and  some 
of  the  deliveries  were  specifically  disap- 
proved. The  company  also  violated  the 
provisions  of  the  aluminum  priority  or- 
ders in  failing  to  require  all  of  its  custo- 
mers to  file  with  it  a  sworn  statement 
covering  their  inventories  and  orders 
placed  with  other  producers. 

Suspension  Order  S-10,  which  has  been 
issued  against  the  Acme  Aluminum  Foun- 
dry Co.,  forbids  the  company  to  accept 
deliveries  or  orders  for  or  to  make  de- 
liveries of  aluminum,  aluminum  scrap, 
or  aluminum  alloys  for  a  period  of  2 
months  beginning  February  3,  except  as 
specifically  directed  by  the  Director  of 
Industry  Operations.  All  other  persons 
are  also  forbidden  to  deliver  aluminum 
to  or  receive  aluminum  from  Acme  Alu- 
minum Foundry  Co.,  without  express  au- 
thorization, while  the  suspension  order 
is  in  effect. 

In  order  to  keep  facilities  for  process- 
ing aluminum  for  important  war  orders, 
the  company  will  be  directed  to  fill  the 
essential  war  orders  now  on  its  books, 
and  to  fill  other  such  orders  when  its  fa- 
cilities are  needed. 

•    •    • 

CARDED  COTTON  YARN  PREMIUM 

Premiums  above  established  maximum 
prices  for  carded  cotton  yarn  may  not  be 
collected  on  the  basis  of  quality  differ- 
ences, according  to  an  amendment  to 
Price  Schedule  No.  33  (Carded  Cotton 
Yarn)  issued  February  4  by  OPA  Admin- 
istrator Henderson. 

The  amendment  also  contains  several 
features  added  February  3  to  Price  Sched- 
ule No.  7  (Combed  Cotton  Yarn)  and 
clarifies  conditions  under  which  premi- 
ums may  be  collected  for  special  twist  and 
special  breaking  strength.  Premiums 
based  on  quality  alone  are  excluded  by 
limiting  premiums  to  those  specifically 
authorized. 
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Several  kinds  of  papet  board 
shifted  to  voluntary  pacts 
on  maximum  prices 

Amendment  No.  6  to  Price  Schedule 
No.  32  for  paperboard  sold  East  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  announced  February  4 
by  OPA  Administrative  Henderson,  has 
the  effect  of  transferring  several  sections 
from  the  status  of  a  formal  price  sched- 
ule to  voluntary  agreements.  The 
amendment  was  effective  as  of  February 
3,  1942. 

The  period  to  be  used  for  price  deter- 
minations under  the  voluntary  agree- 
ments will  terminate  October  15, 1941,  in- 
stead of  September  30,  1941,  as  formerly 
provided  under  the  price  schedule.  None 
of  the  stated  prices  per  ton  or  per  thou- 
sand square  feet  are  changed  in  the 
amendment  or  in  the  voluntary  agree- 
ments. 

Twenty-five  grades  used  principally  in 
the  manufacture  of  fiber  shipping  cases 
and  15  grades  used  principally  in  the 
manufacture  of  boxes  by  the  set-up  and 
folding  carton  industries  remain  under 
the  formal  ceiling  prices  established  in 
section  1347.61,  appendix  A,  and  in  sec- 
tion 1347.62,  appendix  B,  as  amended, 
effective  January  1,  1942.  The  sections 
wholly  deleted  from  Price  Schedule  No. 
32  are  1347.63,  1347.64,  and  1347.65. 

Maximum  prices  for  other  paperboards 
which  are  being  transferred  from  the 
January  schedule  into  voluntary  agree- 
ments include  special  whites,  special  col- 
ors, special  sizing,  special  test  and  other 
special  characteristics  or  requirements — 
all  of  which  were  previously  covered  in 
paragraph  (g)  in  appendix  A  and  in 
appendix  B. 

Price  control  by  individual  voluntary 
agreements  with  manufacturers  also 
will  be  made  with  producers  of  specialty 
paperboards  formerly  covered  in  section 
1347.63,  appendix  C. 

•    *    * 

FIRE  PUMP  COMMITTEE 

The  formation  of  a  fire  pump  industry 
advisory  committee  was  announced  by 
the  Bureau  of  Industry  Advisory  Com- 
mittees.   Committee  members  are: 

E.  M.  Jenkins,  president  and  treasurer, 
American  Marsh  Pump,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.;  W.  C.  Dowd,  vice  president,  Dayton- 
Dowd  Co.,  Quincy,  111.;  Carl  C.  Harris,  presi- 
dent, Hunt  Rodney  Machine  Co.,  Orange, 
Mass.;  E.  J.  Wendell,  president,  Hale  Fire 
Pump  Co.,  Conshohocken,  Pa.;  William  K. 
Sims,  chief  engineer,  LaBour  Co.,  Inc.,  Elk- 
hart, Ind. 


FIRE-FIGHTING  ORDER 
EXTENDED 

Preference  Rating  Order  P-45,  which 
assigns  a  rating  of  A-2  to  deliveries  of 
material  which  will  be  used  in  fire-fight- 
ing apparatus  required  to  All  defense 
orders,  was  extended  on  January  31  to 
February  28,  1942. 

The  order  would  have  expired  at  mid- 
night January  31. 

*  *    • 

Ban  on  use  of  molasses  lifted 
for  rum  makers  in  Puerto  Rico, 
Virgin  Islands 

Puerto  Rico  and  Virgin  Island  rum 
makers  February  2  were  granted  an  ex- 
ception to  the  molasses  order,  M-54, 
permitting  them  to  make  rum  during 
the  balance  of  1942  at  a  rate  of  90  per- 
cent of  their  1941  operations. 

The  order,  which  went  into  effect  De- 
cember 31,  1941,  prohibits  the  use  of 
molasses  in  the  manufacture  of  rum  in 
order  to  conserve  sugar.  The  February 
2  action  lifts  that  ban  for  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  only. 

Reason  for  the  exception  is  that  rum 
manufacture  is  a  leading  industry  of 
both  United  States  possessions  and  its 
stoppage  would  result  in  a  serious  dis- 
location of  employment. 

•  *    * 

WAREHOUSING  INDUSTRY 
COMMITTEE  APPOINTED 

J.  R.  Shoemaker,  chief  of  the  refrig- 
erated warehousing  section,  Office  of  De- 
fense Transportation,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  an  industry  advisory 
committee  representing  the  warehousing 
industry.  The  personnel  of  the  commit- 
tee follows: 

Arthur  N.  Otis,  president,  Merchants  Re- 
frigerating Co.,  New  York  City;  J.  P.  Hohnson, 
secretary,  Terminal  Refrigerating  &  Ware- 
housing Corporation,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Allen  Rushton,  vice  president,  Birmingham 
Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Birmingham.  Ala.; 
C.  Ooodfellow,  president,  Texas  Ice  &  Refrig- 
erating Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  G.  D.  All- 
man,  president.  U.  S.  Cold  Storage  &  Ice  Co., 
Chicago,  111.;  R.  C.  Taylor,  vice  president,  Fed- 
eral Cold  Storage  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  R.  M. 
Hagen,  president,  California  Consumers  Cor- 
poration, Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  J.  R.  Goodfellow, 
president,  Olympic  Warehouse  &  Cold  Storage 
Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Mr.  Shoemaker  will  serve  as  chairman. 
The  committee  will  meet  in  Washing- 
ton on  February  14. 


Southern  hardwood  ceiling 
imposed  to  check  wide 
inflationary  pressure 

Inflationary  pressure  on  prices  for  sub- 
stantially all  species  and  grades  of 
Southern  hardwood  lumber,  brought 
about  by  the  Nation's  war  effort  and  the 
accompanying  industrial  activity,  have 
made  necessary  the  issuance  of  Price 
Schedule  No.  97  for  Southern  hardwood 
lumber,  OPA  Administrator  Henderson 
announced  February  6.  The  schedule 
becomes  effective  February  20,  1942. 

Most  items  cut  $2  to  $5 

Prices  on  most  items  in  the  schedule 
are  reduced  $2  to  $5  a  thousand  feet 
from  current  levels  and  tough  white  ash 
prices  are  cut  as  much  as  $10  per  thou- 
sand feet  in  the  thicker  sizes.  Maximum 
prices  for  oak  lumber  are  substantially 
those  prevailing  at  the  time  the  schedule 
was  issued. 

Included  in  the  schedule  are  prices  for 
red  and  white  oak,  red,  sap  and  black 
gum,  tupelo,  yellow  poplar,  sycamore, 
beech,  magnolia,  soft  maple,  soft  elm, 
basswood,  cotton  wood,  hackberry,  wil- 
low, hickory,  and  ash,  including  tough 
white  ash. 

Other  areas  studied 

Studies  of  the  Appalachian  and  North- 
ern hardwoods  industries  are  being  made 
by  OPA  and  it  is  expected  that  these 
woods  will  be  placed  under  a  ceiling  in 
the  near  future. 

•    •    • 

SHOE  LEATHER  SUBCOMMITTEE 

The  formation  of  a  goatskin,  kidskin, 
and  cabretta  subcommittee  of  the  leather 
and  shoe  Industry  advisory  committee 
was  announced  February  3.  Maj.  Joseph 
W.  Byron,  head  of  the  WPB  leather 
goods  section,  is  Government  presiding 
officer. 

Members  of  this  subcommittee  are: 

Harold  Connett,  Surpass  Leather  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Frank  H.  Miller,  C.  Levor  &  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Simon  S.  Malis,  Malis 
Leather  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Harold  Smith, 
Qloversville,  N.  Y.;  Charles  Heckel,  Leach- 
Heckel  Leather  Co.,  Salem,  Mass.;  Charles 
McCarthy,  Deccan  Trading  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  L.  H.  Hamel,  L.  H.  Hamel  Leather 
Co.,  Haverhill.  Mass.;  F.  Sturgis  Stout,  John 
R,  Evans  &  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Benjamin 
Simons,  Allied  Kid  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  S.  L. 
Agoos,  Agoos  Leather  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston.  Mass.; 
Q.  O.  Lyon,  N.  C.  Lyon  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Benjamin  Dennie,  Wood  &  Hyde,  Glovers- 
vUle,  N.  Y.;  J.  H.  Brown,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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CIVILIAN  DEFENSE  .  .  . 

American  Legion  posts  to  be  transformed 
into  training  schools  for  civilian  defense 


Pursuant  to  the  offer  made  President 
Roosevelt  through  Lynn  U.  Stambaugh, 
National  Commander  of  the  Legion,  of 
the  services  of  the  American  Legion  in 
the  training  of  civilian  volunteers  for 
civilian  defense,  James  M.  Landis,  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  United  States  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense,  outlined  a  program 
whereby  those  services  could  be  effec- 
tively utilized  in  the  civilian  defense 
effort. 

Members  to  organize  schools 

This  program  means  that  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  1,107,075  members 
of  the  American  Legion,  in  its  12,000 
Posts  and  58  departments,  will  partici- 
pate In  organizing  in  each  of  the  48 
States,  schools  for  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel who  can  then  be  enrolled  in  the 
Citizens'  Defense  Corps  of  the  States  and 
of  the  localities. 

The  Legion  will  select  members  to  or- 
ganize schools  of  this  character,  to  trans- 
form every  Legion  Post  into  a  school  for 
training  individuals  in  the  types  of  serv- 
ices needed  for  the  Citizens'  Defense 
Corps. 

To  further  this  program,  Mr.  Landis 
announced  that  the  State  and  local  de- 
fense councils  will  be  asked  to  cooperate 
with  and  assist  the  Legion  in  the  organi- 
zation and  conduct  of  these  schools,  and 
to  make  available  to  the  Legion  the  serv- 
ices of  such  technical  experts  as  may  be 
possessed  by  the  States,  localities,  or 
regional  offices. 

Under  the  joint  program  of  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense  and  the  American 
Legion,  it  will  be  suggested  to  each  of 
the  States  which  are  invited  to  send  rep- 
resentatives to  the  training  school  at 
Edgewood  Arsenal  and  the  six  other  such 
schools  shortly  to  be  established,  that  the 
State  recommend  an  appropriate  propor- 
tion of  Legionnaires,  who  upon  comple- 
tion of  their  training  courses,  may  as- 
sume specific  responsibility  for  organiz- 
ing training  in  their  local  Posts. 

Minimum  of  10  days'  training 

The  program  contemplates  a  plan  by 
means  of  which,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Legion  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
State  Defense  Councils,  State-wide 
schools  providing  a  minimum  of  10  days' 
training  shall  be  held   in   each  Stale. 


According  to  the  plan,  representatives 
from  the  various  local  Legion  Posts  will 
attend,  and,  on  their  return,  will  conduct 
similar  schools  at  the  local  Posts. 

To  meet  OCD  specifications 

Instruction  in  all  schools  conducted  by 
the  Legion  will  meet  OCD  specifications 
so  that  graduates  will  be  eligible  for  en- 
rollment in  the  Citizens'  Defense  Corps 
of  the  States.  The  Office  of  Civilian  De- 
fense will  furnish  the  schools  with  man- 
uals of  instruction  and  other  literature. 

Under  local  jurisdiction 

Dean  Landis  pointed  out  that  while 
American  Legion  posts  thus  are  making 
possible  the  training  of  a  large  number 
of  individual  veterans  In  the  principles 
of  the  civilian  defense  program,  these 
veterans  become  a  part  of  their  local  de- 
fense councils  on  their  return  to  their 
home  communities. 

Auxiliary  to  help 

Simultaneously  with  acceptance  of  the 
Legion's  offer,  Dean  Landis  pointed  out 
that  the  membership  of  the  American 
Legion  Auxiliary  can  be  of  tremendous 
assistance  in  promoting  the  organization 
of  Civilian  Defense  Volunteer  Offices  in 
communities  in  which  such  offices  as  yet 
have  not  been  established. 

Mr.  Landis  suggested  that  units  of  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary  ascertain 
from  their  local  defense  councils  whether 
such  Volunteer  Office  exists,  and  if  not, 
the  desirability  of  formation  of  such  an 
office. 

•    •    • 

Aides  in  physical  fitness  named, 
to  work  among  Negroes 

John  B.  Kelly,  director  of  physical  fit- 
ness in  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense, 
announced  on  February  4,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Jesse  Owens,  Olympic  track  star 
and  Miss  Charlotte  Moton,  former  physi- 
cal education  instructor  of  Hampton 
Institute,  Hampton,  Va.,  as  his  assistant 
coordinators  In  the  national  office  of  the 
Division  of  Physical  Fitness  In  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense. 

Mr.  Kelly  said  they  will  assist  him  in 
coordinating  physical  fitness  activities 
throughout     the     Negro     communities. 


Cities  in  target  areas 

to  get  protective  equipment 

without  requisitions 

Cities  in  the  target  areas  will  not  be 
required  to  submit  requisitions  for  pro- 
tective equipment  including  gas  masks 
and  auxiliary  fire-fighting  equipment,  to 
be  provided  by  the  Federal  Government 
out  of  the  appropriation  of  100  million 
dollars  recently  passed  by  Congress,  it 
was  announced  February  3  by  James  M. 
Landis,  Executive,  OCD. 

Allocation  explained 

Mr.  Landis  outlined  the  following  ex- 
planation for  the  allocation  of  such 
material: 

The  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  has  based 
its  plans  for  the  purchase  and  allocation  of 
auxiliary  fire  apparatus  on  the  following 
factors : 

Priority  to  be  based  on  consideration  of 
the  likelihood  of  attack  of  certain  areas, 
their  vulnerability  to  attack  and  their  im- 
portance to  the  national  defense. 

The  determination  of  these  factors  was 
left  to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 
However,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  with  a 
view  to  determining  the  number  of  auxil- 
iary pumpers  that  would  be  needed,  existing 
equipment  was  carefully  and  completely 
surveyed,  particular  attention  being  directed 
to  the  number  of  units  over  15  years  of  age. 
This  survey  was  made  without  regard  to 
possible  target  areas. 

The  estimate  for  the  auxiliary  fire  fight- 
ing equipment  submitted  by  this  office  to 
the  Congress  was  made  upon  tentative  allo- 
cations on  the  following  basis: 

In  cities  under  200,000,  one  auxiliary 
pumper  for  each  pumper  in  operation,  plus 
one  pumper  for  each  existing  pumper  over 
15  years  of  age.  In  cities  over  200,000,  be- 
cause of  high  value  areas,  two  pumpers  for 
each  pumper  in  operation,  plus  one  pumper 
for  each  pumper  over  15  years  of  age. 

A  determination  of  our  minimum  require- 
ments was  then  made  by  limiting  the  possi- 
ble target  areas  to  within  300  miles  of  our 
seacoasts  and  certain  localities  outside  of  300- 
mile  target  area,  selected  for  their  industrial 
importance  from  a  national  defense  stand- 
point as  recommended  by  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments. 

Scarcity  of  materials  and  the  lack  of  pro- 
ductive facilities  make  necessary  the  above 
limitations. 

•    *     * 

Charles  H.  Murchison  named 
director  of  Fourth  Region,  OCD 

James  M.  Landis,  Executive,  OCD, 
announced  February  3  that  President 
Roosevelt  has  approved  the  appointment 
of  Charles  H.  Murchison,  attorney  of 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  as  regional  director 
of  the  Fourth  Region  of  OCD,  with  head- 
quarters at  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Reorganization  of  OCD  into  six  broad 
divisions  announced  by  Executive  Landis 


At  a  press  conference  February  3, 
James  M.  Landis,  Executive,  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense,  announced  reorgani- 
zation of  the  OCD  into  six  divisions:  Civil 
Air  Patrol,  Civilian  Protection,  Adminis- 
trative Service,  Community  and  Volun- 
teer Participation  Division,  Information 
Division,  and  a  general  Inter-Depart- 
mental Council. 

New  directors  named 

Mr.  Landis  appointed  four  new  di- 
rectors of  subdivisions: 

Jonathan  W.  Daniels,  editor  of  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  as  director 
of  program  planning  in  the  division  of 
Community  and  Volunteer  Participa- 
tion Service;  Melvyn  Douglas,  motion- 
picture  actor,  director  of  the  Arts  Coun- 
cil, a  section  of  the  Information  Division 
for  which  a  director  will  soon  be  named; 
Hugh  Jackson,  Associate  Secretary  of  the 


New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion, director  of  the  Operations  Division; 
and  Miss  Mary  Dublin  of  the  Tolan  Com- 
mittee, Survey  Director. 

Mr.  Jackson  and  Miss  Dublin  will  also 
be  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt. 

Mr.  Daniels  will  be  charged  with  or- 
ganizing youth  and  group  activities  and 
coordinating  their  work. 

Miss  Dublin  will  survey  community 
needs  in  connection  with  the  war  effort 
and  with  seeking  to  bring  the  facilities 
of  the  many  Federal  agencies  into  the 
OCD  program  to  meet  these  problems. 

Mr.  Douglas  will  coordinate  the  serv- 
ices of  actors,  artists,  and  writers  with 
the  needs  of  the  Government  in  carrying 
the  civilian  defense  program  to  the 
people.  Mr.  Jackson  will  be  in  charge 
of  operations  of  the  Volunteer  and  Com- 
munity Participation  program. 


OCD  will  pursue  course  charted  by 
Executive  order,  Landis  declares 


James  M.  Landis,  Executive  of  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  February  8 
issued  a  statement  which  follows,  in 
part: 

To  mobilize  for  war  demands 

When  5,400,000  people  are  volunteer- 
ing their  services  for  the  war  effort,  that 
is  one  test  of  the  enormous  task  imposed 
upon  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense. 

The  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  is  deter- 
mined to  use  this  human  energy  wisely 
and  effectively  in  the  war  effort  and  not 
permit  it  to  dissipate  itself.  It  will,  as  it 
has,  lead  in  the  difficult  and  enormous 
task  of  building  an  effective  system  of 
civilian  protection  against  enemy  attack 
from  Maine  to  San  Diego.  It  will,  as  It 
has,  seek  to  mobilize  men  and  women  to 
meet  whatever  problems  war  has  brought 
us. 

Count  on  united  support 

The  Executive  has  the  responsibility 
of  creating  machinery  that  will  accom- 
plish the  task  specifically  placed  upon 
the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense. 

This  office,  like  the  armed  forces  and 
those  entrusted  with  production,  must 
count  upon  the  united  support  of  loyal 
Americans.  In  its  determination  to  ful- 
fill the  grave  responsibilities  imposed,  it 


cannot  and  will  not  be  deflected  from  its 
task  by  petty  criticism  or  personal  at- 
tack. Fair  constructive  criticism  is  al- 
ways the  right  of  a  free  people.  Criti- 
cism aimed  to  undermine  and  divide 
leadership  is  another  thing. 

The  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  will  pur- 
sue its  course.  That  course  is  charted 
by  the  Executive  order:  The  building  of 
civilian  defenses  against  enemy  attack, 
the  strengthening  of  Americans  to  meet 
the  demands  of  war  until  victory  is  won. 

•    •    • 

Col.  Franklin  D'OHer  resigns 
as  director  of  Region  2 

Col.  Franklin  D'Olier,  regional  director 
of  the  Second  Region  of  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense,  with  headquarters  in 
New  York  City,  has  resigned  under  the 
advice  of  his  physician,  it  was  announced 
January  31  by  James  M.  Landis,  Exec- 
utive. Colonel  D'Olier  will  maintain  his 
conneotion  with  the  New  York  office, 
however,  Mr.  Landis  said,  by  accepting 
a  position  of  consultant. 

Col.  Walter  W.  Metoalfe,  acting  as- 
sistant regional  director  in  the  Second 
Region,  will  assume  the  position  of  acting 
director. 


No  license  needed  to  make 
or  sell  civilian  defense 
uniforms,  says  Landis 

No  license  will  be  required  for  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  uniforms  to  be 
worn  by  workers  in  the  enrolled  service 
of  civilian  defense,  it  was  announced 
February  3  by  James  M.  Landis,  Execu- 
tive of  the  United  States  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense.  Neither  will  certifi- 
cates be  issued  or  required  for  the  sale 
or  purchase  of  uniforms,  the  announce- 
ment said. 

Regulations  issued  by  the  OCD  are: 

1.  No  license  will  be  required  for  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  civilian  defense 
uniforms   by   this   office. 

2.  The  use  of  the  uniform  is  restricted  to: 

a.  Those  workers  whose  duties  would  be 
difficult  to  perform  in  civilian  clothes  or 
whose  work  in  uniform  would  be  to  the 
Interest  of  civilian  defense. 

b.  Nurses'  aides'  uniforms  are  secured  only 
through  the  American  Red  Cross. 

c.  Hospital  assistants. 

d.  Canteen  workers. 

e.  Members  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  (these 
uniforms  are  to  be  covered  specifically  by 
forthcoming  CAP  regulations). 

3.  Civilian  defense  uniforms  do  not  need 
to  have  special  OCD  tags  sewn  In  the  gar- 
ment. 

4.  Uniforms  to  be  considered  official  must 
not  only  meet  the  requirements  (see  7  be- 
low), but  must  subsequently  bear  the  official 
OCD  Insignia. 

6.  No  certificate  will  be  Issued  or  required 
for  the  sale  or  purchase  of  uniforms.  This 
requirement  will  be  restricted  to  the  Issu- 
ance and  use  of  OCD  Insignia. 

6.  No  specific  hat  design  nor  type  of  shoe 
will  be  required. 

7.  A  forthcoming  publication  from  this 
office  will  cover  design,  pattern,  color,  and 
type  of  material. 

•     •     • 

Output  of  100  fire  pumps  a  day 
planned  by  industry 

The  fire  pump  industry  will  be  able 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Lend-Lease  and  Civilian  Defense 
for  thousands  of  new  fire-fighting  pumps, 
it  was  announced  February  4  by  George 
Angell,  chief  of  the  Are  equipment  and 
safety  section  of  the  WPB. 

In  addition,  he  said,  the  industry  will 
be  able  to  use  substitute  materials  for 
some  of  the  critical  items  now  being  used 
In  such  pumps. 

Industry  representatives,  comprising 
an  industry  advisory  committee,  advised 
the  WPB  representatives  that  with  some 
additional  tooling  it  will  be  possible  for 
them  to  Increase  production  to  at  least 
100  per  day  of  pumps  with  a  capacity  of 
500  gallons  per  minute  and  suitable  for 
front  mounting  on  fire  engines.  About 
30  such  pumps  are  now  produced  daily. 
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February  10,  1942 


Dexter  M.  Keezer  named 
assistant  administrator,  OFA, 
in  charge  of  Consumer  Division 

Appointment  of  Dexter  M.  Keezer, 
president  of  Reed  College,  Portland, 
Oreg.,  as  assistant  administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  in  charge 
of  the  Consumer  Division  was  announced 
February  3  by  Administrator  Henderson. 

Dan  A.  West,  deputy  director  of  the 
Division  since  early  December,  will  con- 
tinue as  director  under  Mr.  Keezer. 

Formerly  with  NRA 

President  of  Reed  College  since  1934,  Mr. 
Keezer  formerly  was  executive  director  of 
the  Consumer  Advisory  Board  of  the  NRA 
and  was  a  member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration. 

He  was  associate  editor  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  from  1029  to  1933  and  before  that 
was  a  correspondent  for  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers  In  Washington.  Between  1922 
and  1927  he  taught  economics  at  Cornell 
University,  the  University  of  Colorado,  and 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.  He  was 
visiting  lecturer  on  citizenship  at  Dartmouth 
In  1928-1929. 

Served  in  World  War 

During  the  World  War,  Mr.  Keezer  6erved 
with  a  machine  gun  battalion  in  the  United 
States  Army  with  the  rank  of  captain. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Amherst,  and  holds 
A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  respectively  from 
Cornell  University  and  the  Brooklng6  Grad- 
uate School  of  Economics  and  Government. 
His  home  is  In  Portland. 


DEFENSE  SAVINGS 
TITLE  RETAINED 

The  United  States  Government  secu- 
rities being  purchased  by  the  American 
people  to  help  defray  the  expenses  of  war 
will  continue  for  the  present  to  be  called 
Defense  Savings  Bonds,  the  Treasury 
Department  announced  January  27. 

•    •    • 

Buying  and  selling  of  sisal  and 
henequen  fibers  stopped 
pending  formal  order 

The  War  Production  Board  January 
81  wired  24  cordage  and  twine  manu- 
facturers, 19  brokers  and  importers  of 
hard  fibers,  eight  state  prisons,  and  62 
manufacturers  of  mattresses  and  studio 
couches  to  cease  further  purchase  and 
sale  of  sisal  and  henequen  fibers  pending 
the  issuance  of  a  formal  order. 

Sisal,  from  Mexico,  and  henequen, 
from  Mexico  and  Cuba,  have  come  Into 
much  demand  since  further  supplies  of 
manila  fiber  from  the  Philippines  and 
sisal  from  Java  have  been  cut  off  by 
the  war  in  the  Pacific.  The  fibers  are 
used  as  padding  in  upholstery,  rope,  and 
linden  twine. 

As  a  result,  present  buying  resulting 
In  a  shortage  of  sisal  and  henequen  en- 
dangers supplies  for  essential  military 
and  civilian  uses. 


Enemy  radio  propagandists 
spread  lies  intended  to  divide 
United  Peoples,  MacLeish  warns 

Warning  that  the  "Borgia  Bund"  of 
enemy  radio  propagandists  is  using  an 
ancient  technique  to  spread  a  brand  new 
concoction  of  lies  in  an  attempt  to  poison 
the  minds  of  the  United  Peoples  against 
one  another  was  sounded  February  5  by 
Archibald  MacLeish,  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Facts  and  Figures. 

"The  technique,"  said  Mr.  MacLeish, 
"is  as  old  as  Satan.  It  is  the  shabby  but 
subtle  system  of  playing  both  ends 
against  the  middle.  The  Axis  propa- 
ganda poisoners  are  constantly  on  the 
air  whispering  defamatory  stories  about 
the  British  or  the  Australians  or  the 
South  Americans  into  listening  ears  in 
the  United  States,  then  they  nimbly 
switch  to  a  beam  aimed  at  Britain  or 
another  of  the  United  Nations  to  pour 
out  lies  about  us." 

•    •    * 

MARINE  CORPS  STRENGTH 
PASSES  100,000  MARK 

Strength  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  passed  the  100,000  mark  in  officers 
and  men  February  2,  Col.  Frank  Half  ord, 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps  (retired) ,  director  of 
the  Division  of  Recruiting,  Marine  Corps 
Headquarters,  announced. 
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Central  Administrative  Services:  Dallas 
Dort,  Director. 

Defense  Communications  Board:  James 
Lawrence  Fly,  Chairman. 

Defense  Housing  Division:  C  P.  Palmer, 
Coordinator. 

Information  Division:  Robert  W.  Horton, 
Director. 

National  War  Labor  Board:  Wm.  H.  Davis, 
Chairman. 

Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Develop- 
ment: Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  Director. 

Office  or  Civilian  Defense:  Florello  H. 
LaGuardla,  Director. 

Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-Amem- 
can  Affairs:  Nel6on  Rockefeller,  Coordi- 
nator. 

Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Serv- 
ices: Paul  V.  McNutt,  Director. 


Wayne  Cot,  Liaison  Officer 

Office  of  Defense  Transportation:   Joseph 
B.  Eastman,  Director. 

Office    of    Facts    and    Figures:    Archibald 
MacLeish,  Director. 

Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administration:  E.  R. 
Stettlnlus,  Jr.,  Administrator. 

Consumer  Division:  Dexter  M.  Keezer,  As- 
sistant Administrator,  In  charge.  Dan  A. 
West,  Director. 

Office  of  Price  Administration  :  Leon  Hen- 
derson, Administrator. 

War  Production  Board: 

Donald  M.  Nelson,  Chairman. 

Henry  L.  Stlmson. 

Frank  Knox. 

Jesse  H.  Jones. 

William  S.  Knudsen. 

Sidney  Hlllman. 

Leon  Henderson. 

Henry  A.  Wallace. 

Harry  Hopkins. 


War  Production  Board  Divisions: 

Donald  M.  Nelson,  Chairman. 

Secretary,  Herbert  Emmerich. 

Purchases  Division:  Douglas  MacKeachle, 
Director. 

Production  Division:  W.  H.  Harrison,  Di- 
rector. 

Materials  Division:  Wm.  L.  Batt,  Director. 

Division  of  Industry  Operati6ns:  J.  S. 
Knowlson,  Director. 

Labor  Division:  Sidney  Hlllman,  Director. 

Civilian  Supply  Division:  Leon  Hender- 
son, Director. 

Progress  Reporting:  Stacy  May,  Chief. 

Requirements  Committee:  Wm.  L.  Batt, 
Chief. 

Statistics  Division  :  Stacy  May,  Chief. 

Information  Division:  Robert  W.  Horton, 
Director. 

Legal  Division:  John  Lord  O'Brlan,  Gen- 
eral Counsel. 
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WAR  EFFORT  INDICES 

MANPOWER 

National  labor  force,  Jan 62,400,000 

Unemployed,  Jan 4,  200, 000 

Nonagrlcultural  workers,  Dec t40,  963,  000 

Percent  Increase  since  June  1940  14 

Farm  employment,  Jan.  1,  1942-.  8, 663,  000 

Percent  decrease  since  June  1940  28 

FINANCE  (/„  maiiona 

June  1940  to  latest  reporting  date  of  dollars) 

Authorized  program,  Jan.  81 '89,  087 

Total  disbursements,  Jan.  81 *17,  528 

PRODUCTION  (In  millions 

June  1940  to  latest  reporting  date  of  dollars) 

Paid  on  contracts,  Jan.  31 *14, 160 

Gov.  commitments  for  plant  ex- 
pansion; 738  projects,  Dec.  81.  5,  885 
Private  commitments  for  plant 

expansion;  Dec.  31 1,826 

Week  ended  Feb.  14, 1941  Strikes    Workers 

Significant  strikes  in  progress 

during  week 8  2,800 

Number  settled 7  2, 000 

•Preliminary. 
tPrellminary  Revision. 
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Conversion  is  the  only  straight,  fast 
road  to  victory,  Nelson  tells  industry 


Donald  M.  Nelson,  head  of  the  War 
Production  Board,  February  8  told  Amer- 
ican Industry  that  its  facilities  must  be 
converted  to  war  production  or  essential 
civilian  needs  with  increasing  speed.  He 
said: 

Production  goals  set  by  the  President 
are  high,  but  the  stakes  in  this  struggle — 
freedom  and  democracy — are  much 
higher. 

These  goals  must  be  attained. 

Conversion  must  be  the  industrial  evo- 
lution of  1942. 

Hitler  and  his  Axis  satellites  converted 
years  ago.  We  have  only  a  fraction  of 
the  time  they  enjoyed. 

The  War  Production  Board  has  studied 
carefully  the  President's  blueprint  for 
victory  which  calls  for  the  production  of 
60,000  airplanes,  45,000  tanks,  20,000 
antiaircraft  guns,  and  8,000,000  tons  of 
shipping  during  1942. 

"Sweeping  action"  needed 

The  Board  has  been  working  inten- 
sively to  translate  these  production  goals 
into  exact  requirements  in  terms  of  ma- 
terials, manpower,  and  machines. 

This  work  has  progressed  to  the  point 
where  it  is  now  clear  that  the  2-year 
production  schedule  can  be  fulfilled  only 
by  sweeping  action.  The  only  course 
open  to  the  War  Production  Board  is  to 
convert  many  plants  now  manufacturing 
peacetime  goods  to  the  production  of 
munitions.  There  is  no  time  to  build 
new  plants;  there  are  not  enough  mate- 
rials to  go  around;  there  Is  not  enough 
manpower  to  duplicate  our  productive 


resources.  Conversion  is  the  only 
straight,  fast  road  to  victory. 

This  will  be  our  principal  goal  for  the 
next  6  months. 

Plants  which  have  turned  out  civilian 
products  can  in  many  cases  be  adapted 

REFRIGERATOR  production  to  end 
April  30  for  swing  to  war.  Page  5. 
RADIO  INDUSTRY  has  "three  or  four 
months"  to  convert.    Page  4. 

to  war  production,  as  England  discovered 
after  Dunkirk. 

The  War  Production  Board  has  started 
with  conversion  programs,  now  under 
way  in  the  automobile,  refrigerator,  and 
typewriter  industries.  Many  other  in- 
dustries have  converted  part  of  their 
facilities  due  to  previous  curtailment 
orders  and  in  such  cases  a  far  larger  pro- 
portion of  their  facilities  must  be  devoted 
to  war  work.  Still  other  industries, 
which  have  not  produced  munitions  at 
all  in  the  past,  will  be  called  to  Washing- 
ton in  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks 
to  take  on  their  share  of  the  war  job. 

Speed  is  essential,  for  any  lagging  in 
the  conversion  effort  may  lead  directly  to 
the  death  of  American  fighting  men. 

The  Government  will  help.  Field  of- 
ficers will  give  advice  and  assistance  on 
subcontracting;  the  War  Production 
Board's  new  Division  of  Industry  Opera- 
tions, with  branch  chiefs  for  all  indus- 
tries, will  speed  conversion  of  industries 
and  plants.  .  . 

Conversion  is  our  Number  One  problem. 
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Review  of  the  Week 


Marching  down  Chairman  Nelson's 
"only  straight,  fast  road  to  victory,"  the 
War  Production  Board  last  week  in- 
formed the  refrigerator  industry  it  will 
have  to  stop  making  refrigerators  after 
April  30  and  devote  all  its  energies  to  the 
war.  (A  price  ceiling  on  refrigerators 
beat  this  order  by  a  few  days.)  Earlier 
in  the  week  radio  manufacturers  were 
told  they  would  have  to  follow  the  auto- 
mobile and  typewriter  makers  into  pro- 
duction of  weapons — and  one  WPB  offi- 
cial warned  that  if  the  radio  factories 
are  not  turning  out  war  goods  in  3  or  4 
months,  their  labor  and  equipment  prob- 
ably will  have  to  be  shifted  to  some  place 
where  the  job  can  be  done. 

Into  the  hopper 

But  even  our  great  industrial  plant 
fully  mobilized  could  not  make  60,000 
planes  and  45,000  tanks  this  year  without 
metals,  cloth,  rubber.  And  so  the  war 
organization  last  week  invoked  its  ex- 
traordinary powers  to  get  materials  also. 
As  Mr.  Nelson  and  Commerce  Secretary 
Jones  proclaimed  that  the  rubber  we  can 
expect  will  just  care  for  our  2-year  arma- 
ment plans  and  the  barest  civilian  essen- 
tials, rationing  of  recapped  tires  was  or- 
dered. WPB  issued  specifications  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  new  rubber  in 
everything  from  treads  to  raincoats.  The 
Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs 
and  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  sent 
a  corps  of  technicians  to  scour  the  Ama- 
zon Valley  for  wild  rubber  and  to  help 
our  neighbor  nations  produce  more  of  the 
metals  that  make  arms  and  the  oils  that 
make  explosives  and  food. 

WPB  issued  a  list  of  products  which 
may  be  packed  in  tin  cans — many  famil- 
iar things  were  missing — and  the  sizes 
in  which  they  may  be  put  up.  (.That's 
no  excuse  for  raising  prices,  Price  Ad- 
ministrator Henderson  warned.)  All  tin 
in  the  hands  of  jewelers  was  frozen.  At 
the  same  time  WPB's  Bureau  of  Indus- 
trial Conservation  announced  a  test  proj- 
ect to  reclaim  tin  from  used  cans.  Only 
householders  near  the  plants  can  help  in 
this,  or  in  a  more  immediately  useful  en- 
terprise to  shred  cans  which  will  precipi- 
tate copper  from  mine  waters. 


Invitation  to  produce 

Mr.  Henderson  and  Materials  Director 
Batt  revealed  that  mine  operators  will  be 
paid  premiums  for  all  copper,  lead,  and 
zinc,  in  excess  of  quotas,  produced  from 
February  1  on.  (Quotas  are  to  be  fixed 
near  the  greatest  reasonable  output  at 
established  market  prices.)  The  Director 
of  Industry  Operations  raised  a  rating  to 
A-l-a  to  rush  materials  for  the  Texas 
smelter  that  will  take  tin  from  Bolivian 
ores  and  from  Far  Eastern  stocks  received 
since  the  war  started. 

In  further  action  on  materials,  WPB 
informed  aluminum-working  plants  it  is 
vital  to  war  production  that  they  them- 
selves sort  the  scrap  falling  from  their 
machines.  Stocks  of  corundum,  which 
grinds  lenses,  were  put  under  allocation. 

Further  along  in  the  industrial  process, 
Industry  Operations  gave  top  ratings  for 
repairs  on  mills  which  roll,  draw  or  ex- 
trude copper  or  copper-base  alloys.  WPB 
ordered  plumbing  and  heating  manufac- 
turers to  simplify  iron,  brass,  and  bronze 
valves  to  save  metal.  The  sale  of  copper 
and  copper  products  by  mills,  warehouses, 
and  foundries  was  limited  to  ratings  of 
A-10  or  higher. 

The  power  of  requisition 

WPB  ordered  nonwar  processors  to  get 
ready  immediately  to  sell  their  raw  silk 
to  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation 
(requisition  is  the  alternative)  and  took 
control  of  all  raw  silk  to  see  that  even 
after  it  is  in  the  parachute  factories  it 
is  used  in  the  best  possible  way.  The 
civilian  clothing  trade  was  warned  that 
WPB  could  allocate  supplies  if  specu- 
lative inventories  are  built  up  and  dis- 
turb fair  distribution.  Arrangements 
were  made  to  furnish  worsted  manufac- 
turers with  rayon  to  educate  them  in 
blending  the  synthetic  with  wool. 

Besides  its  activity  in  heavy  industry, 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
slashed  at  prices  of  drugs  and  chemicals 
of  concern  to  every  household.  With 
ceilings  imposed  late  last  week  on  aspirin 
and  citric  acid,  OPA  added  maximum 
limits  on  salicylic  acid  and  vitamin  C. 
Mr.  Henderson  quoted  top  fair  prices  for 
nicotine  sulphate,  which  kills  vegetable- 


destroying  insects.  WPB  contributed  by 
conserving  vitamin  A  for  the  most  hene- 
flcial  human  use,  and  freezing  all  sup- 
plies of  agar. 

OPA  also  put  a  ceiling  on  domestic  oil 
storage  tanks,  and  on  cast  iron  soil  pipe, 
which  is  needed  for  defense  housing  and 
factory  construction.  Asphalt  and  as- 
phalt products  were  brought  under  the 
petroleum  roof  at  higher  prices  than  the 
voluntary  agreements  had  permitted;  all 
types  of  rayon  grey  goods  not  already 
covered  were  brought  in;  "dollars  per 
dozen"  maximum  prices  were  set  for 
Nylon  stockings. 

Other  OPA  actions  and  interpretations 
affected  iron  and  steel  scrap,  mercury, 
lead,  petroleum  products,  poplin,  used 
burlap,  bed  linens,  rayon,  waste,  combed 
cotton  yarns,  cocoa,  coffee,  pepper,  tires, 
and  Douglas  fir  plywood. 

Around  the  clock 

Labor  Director  Hillman  praised  the 
result  of  the  first  full-scale  Sunday  oper- 
ations in  the  West  Coast  shipyards.  The 
War  Labor  Board  meanwhile  handed 
down  its  first  two  decisions — in  the  Alu- 
minum Co.  of  America  and  Federated 
Fishing  Boat's  disputes. 

Purchases  Director  MacKeachie  ex- 
plained to  the  Senate  committee  inves- 
tigating defense  a  new  contract  review 
system  which  WPB  will  set  up  to  check 
on  the  efficiency  of  war  production. 

Fiorello  LaGuardia  resigned  as  direc- 
tor of  civilian  defense,  and  President 
Roosevelt  announced  he  v/ould  appoint 
OCD  Executive  James  M.  Landis  in  his 
place.  Mr.  Landis  told  the  press  he  was 
Investigating  the  question  of  whether  the 
controversial  physical  fitness  program 
belongs  in  OCD. 

•    *    * 

WAR  EFFORT'S  PROGRESS 
TOLD  VISUALLY 

The  charts  appearing  every  week  on 
the  front  cover  of  Victory  tell  the  story 
of  America's  battle  as  it  is  fought  here  at 
home.  One-column  mats  are  available 
for  publication  by  newspapers  and  others 
who  may  desire  them.  Requests  should 
be  sent  to  Distribution  Section,  Division 
of  Information,  OEM,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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On  the  Home  Front 


And  now  we're  rationing  the  retreads. 
Now  great  presses  grind  out  ration  books 
for  sugar.  Now  we're  saving  tin  and 
this,  like  all  the  other  measures  toward 
Victory,  measures  present  and  to  come, 
will  change  our  habits  and  our  lives. 

The  pioneer  spirit 

Emergencies  stimulate  ingenuity. 
That's  why  our  pioneers,  who  lived  in  a 
continuing  crisis,  accomplished  so  much. 
The  War  Production  Board's  recent  an- 
nouncement that  two  important  jobs 
have  been  found  for  our  empty  tin  cans 
affords  fresh  proof  of  this  fact.  Fresh 
proof,  too,  of  our  grave  need  for  all  kinds 
of  metal. 

Both  these  jobs  for  used  tin  cans  re- 
quire cooperation  of  the  Home  Front,  al- 
though at  the  moment  this  need  for 
cooperation  is  restricted  to  a  few  areas. 
One  job  is  fairly  obvious — "detinning" 
to  reclaim  both  tin  and  steel.  This  is 
being  done  near  Pittsburgh  and  Sewaren, 
N.  J.  and  new  plants  may  be  built  else- 
where. 

The  tin  can's  second  assignment,  how- 
ever, is  quite  another  thing.  The  tin 
can  is  going  to  work  in  the  copper  mining 
industry.  Cans  cleaned  and  shredded 
at  Kansas  City,  Dallas,  and  Houston  will 
be  shipped  off  to  the  mines.  There  wa- 
ter carrying  copper  sulphate  flows  over 
the  shredded  cans,  precipitating  copper. 
Expected  output:  2,000  tons  a  month. 

Housewives  living  in  these  detinning 
and  shredding  areas  are  asked  to  save 
their  tin  cans;  eventually  most  of  us  may 
be  doing  this. 

More  savings  on  tin 

At  the  same  time  WPB  attacked  the 
problem  of  tin  scarcity  from  the  other 
end  of  the  line,  abolishing  for  the  dura- 
tion, certain  uses  of  tin  cans,  restricting 
use  of  cans  for  a  number  of  other  pur- 
poses, establishing  specifications  calling 
for  thinner  coatings  of  tin  on  all  cans 
except  those  which  must  be  resistant  to 
acid.  This  will  save  about  40  percent  of 
the  tin  used  last  year  without  affecting 
the  consumer  in  any  really  vital  way. 
Dog  food  won't  be  canned,  or  beer,  but 
there'll  be  tin  for  vegetables  and  fruit 
and  the  more  important  meat  products. 

People  who  hope  to  make  a  speculative 
profit  out  of  the  war's  impact  on  their 
fellow  Americans  are  apt  to  find  it  tough 
sledding.  Here  are  some  of  the  recent 
steps  taken  by  WPB  and  OPA  to  guard 
you  against  unfairly  high  prices  and  the 
Nation  against  inflation: 


The  medicine  chest — OPA  put  a  ceil- 
ing over  citric  acid,  used  for  flavoring 
food  and  beverages  and  in  drug  prepara- 
tions, to  halt  speculative  advances  which 
brought  resales  at  prices  three  times 
higher  than  those  of  producers  .  .  . 
OPA  took  similar  action  on  the  raw  ma- 
terial for  aspirin  and  other  remedies,  and 
for  the  same  reason  .  .  .  WPB 
issued  an  order  designed  to  save  the  sup- 
ply of  highly  concentrated  Vitamin  A 
for  human  consumption — some  of  it  has 
been  going  into  feeds  for  stock  and  poul- 
try— while  OPA  fixed  maximum  prices 
for  synthetic  Vitamin  C  ...  in 
some  cases  prices  had  risen  to  double 
those  charged  by  the  producers  .  .  . 
Shortage  of  fruits  and  vegetables  over- 
seas has  increased  demand  .  .  . 
WPB  froze  stocks  of  agar,  a  sort  of  jelly 
extracted  from  seaweed  used  in  candy, 
laxatives,  ice  cream,  dental  forms. 

Fair  distribution  of  clothing 

In  the  clothing  field,  WPB  warned  that 
wholesalers  and  retailers  who  acquire  ab- 
normally large  stocks  merely  increase 
likelihood  that  WPB  will  take  over  dis- 
tribution of  supplies  among  all  job- 
bers, wholesalers,  retailers  .  .  .  And 
OPA  established  a  permanent  maximum 
"dollars  per  dozen"  price  for  manufac- 
turers of  Nylon  hosiery,  fixed  existing 
manufacturers'  prices  for  mechanical  re- 
frigerators as  maximum,  put  a  ceiling 
over  domestic  fuel  oil  storage  tanks, 
asked  manufacturers  of  vitreous  china 
and  enameled  cast  iron  plumbing  fix- 
tures, along  with  makers  of  cast  iron 
boilers  and  radiators,  to  withhold  threat- 
ened price  increases  .  .  .  Manu- 
facturers of  rubber  soles  and  heels  re- 
ceived a  similar  request. 

The  more  explosives,  the  more  soap 

Military  demand  for  glycerine  proba- 
bly will  insure  plenty  of  soap,  since  soap 
may  be  regarded  as  a  byproduct  of 
glycerine  manufacture  .  .  .  But  It 
won't  be  as  slippery — almost  no  glycerine 
In  it  ...  A  salvage  drive  to  save 
grease  and  food  fats  for  glycerine  making 
is  coming  soon  .  .  .  Glycerine  is  an 
important  ingredient  in  the  manufacture 
of  explosives  .  .  .  WPB  has  made  it 
easier  for  the  farmer  to  get  repair  and 
maintenance  parts  for  his  machinery, 
through  higher  priority  ratings  .  .  . 
Many  of  the  things  we  use  are  going  to 
come  up  the  reddish  blue  of  ultramarine 
rather  than  the  blue-green  of  co- 
balt   .    .    .    Bottles,  enamelware,  inks. 


fabrics,  dyes,  paints,  and  stains  .  .  , 
Cobalt  is  an  important  steel  alloy,  and 
scarce  ...  We  get  most  of  it  from 
Africa  in  normal  times  .  .  .  WPB's 
health  supplies  branch  recommends 
inch-wide  strips  from  old  bedsheets, 
homemade  paste,  to  shatter-proof  win- 
dows against  bombs. 

•  *    * 

Funds  authorized,  requested 
for  war:  $141,600,000,000 

The  total  of  authorized  expenditures 
for  war,  plus  net  funds  requested  for 
war  purposes  now  before  Congress,  total 
an  estimated  $141,600,000,000,  the  War 
Production  Board  announced  February 
13. 

With  the  approval  by  the  President 
on  February  7  of  the  Navy  Appropriation 
Act  of  $21,000,000,000  net  funds,  the  total 
of  all  Congressional  cash  appropriations 
and  contract  authorizations  for  war  pur- 
poses came  to  $105,000,000,000.  In  addi- 
tion, there  were  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  commitments  for  war  ob- 
jectives of  $5,130,000,000. 

Pending  before  Congress  February  13 
were  requests  from  the  President  for 
$21,969,000,000  in  net  funds  for  the  War 
Department  and  $3,852,000,000  for  the 
Maritime  Commission.  The  new  Lend- 
Lease  bill  called  for  an  additional  $5,430,- 
000,000,  and  the  First  Deficiency  bill  re- 
quested $32,000,000  of  net  war  funds.  A 
revised  estimate  of  the  net  money  for 
war  uses  in  the  Independent  Offices  bill 
was  $188,000,000. 

*  *    * 
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INDUSTRIAL  OPERATIONS . . 

Radio  industry  learns  it  must  convert 
to  war  or  have  facilities  dispersed 


The  radio  manufacturing  industry, 
whose  civilian  output  already  has  been 
cut  to  40  percent  below  last  year's  total, 
was  told  February  13  it  is  next  in  line 
for  conversion  to  the  production  of  war 
material. 

Speaking  before  a  meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  55  set  manufacturers,  R.  R. 
Guthrie,  assistant  chief,  Bureau  of  In- 
dustry Branches,  said  the  radio  makers 
will  be  converted  "as  rapidly  as  is  tech- 
nically possible." 

While  no  dead  line  was  set,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  major  part  of  the  job 
will  be  done  within  3  months.  A  pro- 
gram for  conversion  will  be  drawn  after 
conferences  between  representatives  of 
the  industry  and  Government. 

Demanding  the  utmost  now 

"The  problems  of  your  industry  in  the 
war  effort  are  at  once  difficult  and  press- 
ing," Mr.  Guthrie  said.  "The  strate- 
gical objectives,  and  the  broad  dimen- 
sions of  the  task  before  you,  are  clear. 
It  should  be  as  gratifying  to  you  as  it  is 
to  me  that  these  objectives  and  dimen- 
sions are  no  longer  subject  to  change 
with  the  fortunes  of  war.  We  are,  thank 
God,  out  of  the  period  in  which  each 
succeeding  military  reverse  meant  a  re- 
vision of  our  estimates  of  what  we  must 
do.  We  are  demanding  the  utmost  of 
your  industry,  and  of  every  other  in- 
dustry, now. 

"That  utmost  will  mean  for  some  of 
you  a  substantial  but  not  entirely  un- 
familiar task  of  converting  your  produc- 
tion to  the  production  of  radio,  signal 
corps,  detection,  and  similar  equipment 
needed  in  enormous  volume  for  the 
armed  forces.  This  conversion  will  be 
accomplished  as  rapidly  as  is  techni- 
cally possible.  But  for  very  many  others 
in  the  industry  the  nature  of  the  pres- 
ent production  process  appears  to  make 
conversion  of  this  kind  impracticable. 
This  does  not  mean  that  conversion  to 
war  products  must  not  be  accomplished. 
You  must,  with  our  help,  find  some  other 
products,  for  which  there  is  a  need  quite 
unrelated,  it  may  be,  to  your  present 
products,  for  which  there  is  a  need  in 
the  war  economy. 

"If,  3  or  4  months  from  now,  conver- 
sion to  war  products  is  still  not  accom- 
plished, it  will  be  impossible  to  assume 


any  longer  that  some  kind  of  conversion 
of  the  type  of  organization  of  plant, 
equipment,  labor,  and  management 
which  constitutes  a  radio  factory  is 
feasible.  It  would  be  a  frightful  loss,  a 
great  cost  to  the  Nation,  if  this  were  to 
happen,  because  we  should  then  have  to 
take  steps  to  break  down  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  unconverted  plants,  and  shift 
their  labor  and  equipment  to  other  parts 
of  the  economy  where  they  could  be 
mobilized  for  war  production." 

*     *    * 

Three  companies  suspended 
for  breach  of  aluminum  order 

Suspension  orders  were  issued  Febru- 
ary 10  against  three  companies  which  re- 
ceived or  delivered  aluminum  scrap  in 
violation  of  priority  orders,  the  Division 
of  Industry  Operations  announced. 

National  Pressure  Cooker  Co.,  Eau  Claire, 
Wis.,  accepted  delivery  of  740,856  pounds  of 
aluminum  scrap  between  July  and  November 
1941,  in  direct  violation  of  Supplementary 
Order  M-l-c,  since  no  preference  rating  had 
been  assigned  to  such  deliveries.  As  a  re- 
sult, aluminum  was  diverted  from  primary 
defense  needs  to  nonessential  uses.  By  the 
terms  of  Suspension  Order  S-8,  issued  by  the 
Division  of  Industry  Operations,  National 
Pressure  Cooker  Co.  is  forbidden  to  receive 
or  deliver  aluminum  or  aluminum  products 
for  a  period  of  2  months  unless  specifically 
authorized  by  the  Director  of  Industry  Oper- 
ations. The  company  Is  also  forbidden  to 
process  any  aluminum  between  February  20 
and  March  10,  or  to  accept  purchase  orders 
for  aluminum  or  aluminum  products  while 
the  Suspension  Order  is  In  effect. 

New  England  Metals  Co.,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  which  delivered  approximately  555,000 
pounds  of  aluminum  scrap  to  National  Pres- 
sure Cooker  Co.  between  August  1  and  No- 
vember 30.  1941,  in  violation  of  priority  or- 
ders, is  forbidden  to  accept  purchase  orders 
for  or  deliveries  of  aluminum,  and  is  also 
forbidden  to  make  deliveries  of  aluminum  for 
a  period  of  2  months  beginning  February  10. 
These  prohibitions  are  contained  in  Suspen- 
sion Order  S-9. 

A.  B.  C.  Pattern  &  Foundry  Co.,  Chicago, 
accepted  delivery  of  17,510  pounds  of  alu- 
minum scrap  between  July  24  and  November 
1,  1941.  without  a  preference  rating,  and  also 
made  a  misrepresentation  to  the  Office  of 
Production  Management  concerning  these 
deliveries.  The  company  is  forbidden  by  Sus- 
pension Order  S-12  to  reeeive..  deliver,  or 
accept  purchase  orders  for  aluminum  or 
aluminum  products  for  2  months,  and  is  for- 
bidden to  process  any  aluminum  between 
February  20  and  March  10. 

All  persons  are  forbidden  to  deliver  alu- 
minum to,  or  accept  deliveries  from,  any  of 
the  three  companies  while  the  suspension 
orders  are  in  effect  without  express  authori- 
zation from  the  Director  of  Industry  Oper- 
ations. 


All  raw  silk  in  U.  S. 
taken  for  war  production 
under  WPB  control 

The  War  Production  Board  moved 
February  9  to  take  over  for  war  use  all 
raw  silk  in  the  United  States  which  was 
not  already  available  for  that  purpose. 

In  its  first  comprehensive  requisition- 
ing action,  the  Inventory  and  Requisi- 
tioning Section  of  the  Board  sent  wires 
to  146  processors,  none  of  whom  were 
believed  to  have  war  contracts,  ordering 
them  to  make  arrangements  within  48 
hours  to  sell  their  entire  holdings  of  raw 
silk  to  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation 
at  the  ceiling  prices  established  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration.  The  ac- 
tion is  one  of  a  number  now  in  process 
to  make  idle  and  excessive  inventories  of 
scarce  materials  available  promptly  for 
war  production. 

The  processors  were  warned  in  the 
telegram  that  those  who  did  not  volun- 
tarily make  their  stocks  available  to  the 
Defense  Supplies  Corporation  would  have 
them  seized  under  the  requisitioning  au- 
thority of   the  War  Production   Board. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  where  voluntary 
sales  of  materials  and  property  necessary 
for  war  use  can  be  arranged,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  in  all  instances  pay  ceiling 
prices.  It  was  indicated,  however,  that 
where  requisitioning  action  becomes  nec- 
essary, the  price  will  be  no  higher  than 
the  ceiling  and  may,  because  of  adminis- 
trative cost  involved  in  carrying  out 
seizures,  be  somewhat  less. 

The  move  insures  100-percent  diversion 
to  naval  and  military  needs. 

Entire  supply  put  under  WPB  control 

WPB  on  February  10  took  complete 
control  of  the  entire  raw  silk  supply  in 
this  country. 

In  a  third  amendment  to  Silk  Order 
M-22,  WPB  ordered  that: 

1.  No  sale  of  raw  silk  may  hereafter  be 
made  except  to  and  by  the  Defense  Supplies 
Corporation. 

2.  Until  February  23  silk  previously  pur- 
chased may  still  be  delivered  to  parachute 
manufacturers,  if  available.  After  February 
22  all  deliveries  must  be  made  to  the  Defense 
Supplies  Corporation,  which  in  turn  will 
make  available  whatever  quantity  of  raw 
silk  is  required  by  a  parachute  manufactur- 
ing plant  to  complete  an  order. 

3.  After  March  1,  no  silk  may  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  parachutes  until  the 
grade  and  type  has  been  approved  by  the 
Defense  Supplies  Corporation.  This  is  to 
make  sure  that  certain  top  grade  silks  are 
conserved  for  the  canopies  of  parachutes 
and  are  not  used  in  the  shroud  lines  or  in 
the  cores  of  shroud  lines. 
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U.  S.  court  suspends  firm 
pending  injunction  action 
to  force  access  to  books 

In  the  first  action  of  its  kind  yet  taken, 
Federal  attorneys  acting  in  Chicago  for 
the  War  Production  Board,  on  February 
13  asked  and  obtained  an  order  tempo- 
rarily suspending  operations  In  cadmium 
and  nickel  by  the  Chicago  Alloy  Products 
Co.,  pending  hearing  on  an  injunction 
petition  against  the  company.  The  or- 
der was  issued  by  Federal  Judge  John  P. 
Barnes  and  immediately  served  on  the 
company. 

The  Injunction,  If  granted,  would  re- 
strain the  company  from  interfering  with 
agents  of  the  WPB  in  enforcing  a  formal 
order  issued  February  9  by  Director  J.  S. 
Knowlson,  Division  of  Industry  Opera- 
tions, directing  the  company  to  afford 
access  to  its  premises  for  inspection  of 
Its  inventories,  books,  and  records. 

The  Government's  petition  alleged 
that  the  company  was  negotiating  deals 
without  priority  sanction  and  at  prices 
far  In  excess  of  the  maximum  prices  es- 
tablished by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration. 

The  court  order  issued  February  13  en- 
Joins  the  Chicago  Alloy  Products  Co.,  714 
West  Liberty  Street,  from  selling,  dispos- 
ing, moving,  or  concealing  its  supplies  of 
nickel  or  cadmium,  until  action  Is  taken 
on  the  injunction  petition. 

Power  to  obtain  information  on  inven- 
tories and  supplies  through  inspection  is 
provided  In  the  statutes  established  In 
the  priorities  system  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board. 

•    *    • 

Aid  to  air  lines  goes 
beyond  flight  materials 

The  Division  of  Industry  Operations 
February  11  issued  Interpretation  No.  1 
of  Preference  Rating  Order  P-47,  which 
makes  it  clear  that  the  preference  ratings 
assigned  under  the  order  may  be  applied 
to  deliveries  of  such  necessary  articles  of 
airline  operation  as  maintenance  equip- 
ment, ground  radios,  tools,  and  essential 
office  machinery,  as  well  as  to  material 
which  is  to  be  physically  incorporated  in 
a  plane. 

Some  suppliers  have  been  refusing  to 
make  deliveries  to  air  lines,  to  whom  the 
benefit  of  the  order  ha~  been  extended, 
of  any  material  not  essential  to  actual 
flight. 


Refrigerator  production  to  end  April  30; 
war  contracts  in  sight  for  90  percent 
of  plant;  manufacturers'  stocks  frozen 


America's  domestic  mechanical  refrig- 
erator industry  is  being  sent  to  war. 

At  a  meeting  February  15  of  the  In- 
dustry advisory  committee,  the  War 
Production  Board  announced:    - 

1.  All  stocks  of  new  refrigerators  ex- 
cept those  in  the  hands  of  retailers  or 
actually  in  transit  to  retailers  were 
ordered  frozen  as  of  10  a.  m.,  EWT., 
Saturday.  Retailers  may  sell  one- 
twelfth  the  number  of  new  refrigera- 
tors they  sold  in  1941  or  100  new 
refrigerators,  whichever  is  greater, 
after  which  the  freeze  will  auto- 
matically apply  to  stocks  held  by  them. 
Manufacturers  or  distributors  may 
sell,  lease,  trade,  lend,  deliver,  ship,  or 
transfer  new  refrigerators  only  under 
specific  authorization  by  WPB. 

2.  An  order  will  be  issued  shortly 
requiring  cessation  of  all  refrigerator 
production  after  April  30.  Refrigera- 
tors now  frozen  and  those  to  be  pro- 
duced between  now  and  the  closing 
date  will  form  a  pool  of  approximately 
750,000  refrigerators  to  meet  military 
and  highly  essential  civilian  needs. 

Biggest  factor  in  WPB's  program  to 
expedite  conversion  of  the  industry  to 
100  percent  war  work  is  that  contracts 
already  held  plus  contracts  expected  by 
the  industry  will  result  in  the  use  of  ap- 
proximately 70  percent  of  plants  and 
manpower  for  output  of  war  goods. 

May  speed  output  for  present 

Under  the  terms  of  the  forthcoming 
stop-production  order,  manufacturers 
will  be  permitted  between  February  15 
and  April  30  to  make  three  times  as  many 
refrigerators  as  are  allowed  under  the 
existing  production  quota.  The  indus- 
try's quota  for  this  month  is  163,000  units. 
In  the  next  2l/2  months,  it  will  be  per- 
mitted to  produce  489,000  units. 

It  is  intended  that  the  refrigerators  to 
be  produced  should  be  made  from  ma- 
terials now  in  inventories,  but  Jesse  L. 
Maury,  Government  presiding  officer  and 
chief  of  the  electrical  appliances  and  con- 
sumers' durable  goods  branch,  said  that 
relief  might  be  granted  in  cases  where 
only  a  small  amount  of  scarce  materials 
was  required  to  balance  inventories. 

Mr.  Maury  said  that  no  restrictions 
would  be  placed  on  the  manufacture  of 
spare  parts  to  keep  refrigerators  now  in 
use  in  good  running  order. 


He  agreed  to  consider  an  industry 
recommendation  that  the  "freeze"  order 
be  modified  to  permit  sales  or  deliveries 
of  new  refrigesators  by  manufacturers 
to  distributors  so  that  there  could  be 
wider  use  of  warehouse  facilities.  A  new 
refrigerator  was  defined  in  the  order  as 
one  which  has  never  been  used  by  an 
ultimate  consumer. 

The  mechanical  refrigerator  industry 
has  an  estimated  36,000  workers.  Its 
factory  sales  last  year  were  3,700,000  units 
worth  $280,000,000.  The  industry  is  a 
phenomenon  of  the  post  World  War  I 
era,  and  there  was  little  production  be- 
fore 1926. 

Already  sharply  curtailed 

The  industry  has  been  operating  since 
August  1,  1941,  under  Limitation  Orders 
L-5  and  L-5-a,  which  sharply  curtailed 
production  below  average  monthly  fac- 
tory sales  during  the  12  months  ended 
June  30,  1941. 

In  order  to  assist  the  industry  in  con- 
verting the  remaining  facilities  possible 
to  war  production,  Army  and  Navy  offi- 
cers and  WPB  contract  distribution  offi- 
cials have  arranged  to  meet  with  industry 
engineers  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Febru- 
ary 18,  to  discuss  plant  and  labor  facili- 
ties and  to  go  over  the  "shopping  list" 
prepared  by  the  armed  forces. 

The  industry  reports  that  it  now  holds 
or  expects  to  obtain  contracts  which  will 
result  in  the  use  of  approximately  90  per- 
cent of  the  industry's  plants,  organiza- 
tion, and  personnel. 

•    *    * 

Prize  pictures  show 
America  at  war 

Results  of  America's  first  wartime  art 
competition,  which  produced  a  remark- 
able collection  of  water  colors  and 
sketches  showing  America  at  work  since 
Pearl  Harbor,  were  announced  February 
3  by  the  Division  of  Information,  Office 
for  Emergency  Management. 

The  paintings  and  drawings  recom- 
mended by  the  jury  and  purchased  by 
OEM  will  be  exhibited  in  the  National 
Gallery  in  Washington  till  February  28. 
Following  that  time  the  exhibit  will  be 
shown  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
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40-percent  cut  ordered  in  tin  for  cans; 
but  unlimited  pack,  top  maintenance 
ratings  granted  for  "primary"  foods 


The  War  Production  Board  on  Febru- 
ary 12  ordered  a  drastic  reduction  in  the 
manufacture,  sale,  delivery,  and  use  of 
tin  cans.  The  action,  embodied  in  Con- 
servation Order  M-81,  is  expected  to  re- 
sult in  a  saving  of  approximately  40  per- 
cent in  the  amount  of  tin  used  by  the 
canning  industry  compared  with  1941. 

Concurrently,  the  WPB  issued  Prefer- 
ence Rating  Order  No.  P-115  granting 
high  priority  ratings  to  canners  for  re- 
pairs, maintenance  and  expansions  to 
enable  the  canners  to  pack  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  provided  for  in  M-81.  A 
rating  of  A-l-a— the  highest  possible- 
is  granted  for  emergency  repairs  to  avert 
spoilage  of  fruit  or  vegetables.  A  rating 
of  A-3  is  granted  for  other  repairs,  main- 
tenance and  expansions.  Previously  the 
canning  industry  operated  within  P-100 
which  carried  a  preference  rating  of 
A-10. 
15,500-ton  saving  expected 

Last  year  more  than  40,000  tons  of 
tin  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tin- 
plate  for  tin  cans.  The  containers 
branch  estimates  that  the  Feb.  12th 
order  will  reduce  such  consumption  in 
1942  to  24.500  tons,  a  saving  of  at  least 
15,500  tons.  Lend-Lease  figures  are  not 
included  in  either  the  1941  or  1942  figures. 
The  order  is  based  upon  limiting  the 
amount  of  tin  and  tinplate  which  may  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  cans.  When- 
ever a  percentage  is  specified,  it  refers 
to  the  amount  of  tinplate  permitted 
rather  than  to  the  number  of  cans  or  to 
the  quantity  of  food  to  be  packed. 

In  general,  small-sized  cans  are  elim- 
inated, resulting  in  a  saving  of  about  7 
percent.  The  bulk  of  the  saving,  how- 
ever, will  result  from  curtailment  and 
even  elimination  of  the  use  of  tin  cans  as 
containers  for  products  which  can  be 
packed  in  cans  of  other  materials  or 
which  do  not  have  to  be  canned  at  all 
and  from  thinning  the  thickness  of  the 
tinplate  coating  on  virtually  all  cans. 

No  limit  on  "primary"  class 

The  order  places  all  cans  in  four  cat- 
egories. All  products  to  be  packed  in 
the  cans  are  grouped  in  three  tables.  A 
"Primary  Products  Can"  is  a  can  used 
to  pack  any  product  listed  in  Table  1. 
A  "Secondary  Products  Can"  is  a  can 
used  to  pack  any  product  listed  in  Table 
2.  A  "Special  Products  Can"  is  a  can 
used    to    pack    any    product    listed    in 


Table  3.  A  "Non-Essential  Can"  is  a 
can  now  used  to  pack  any  product  not 
listed  in  Tables  1,  2,  or  3.  There  is  no 
difference  in  the  cans  as  such — only 
in  the  products  that  go  into  them. 

In  general.  Primary  Products  Cans 
will  be  used  to  pack  fruits  and  vegetables 
of  primary  importance.  They  represent 
in  the  main  products  on  which  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  set  produc- 
tion goals  and  which  would  spoil  if  not 
canned  when  fresh.  No  limit  is  placed 
by  the  order  on  the  number  of  such  cans 

Some  "secondary"  can  be  dried 

Secondary  Products  Cans  will  be  used 
to  pack  fruits  and  vegetables  that  are  re- 
garded as  of  secondary-  importance. 
Some  of  these  products  can  be  dried. 
In  general,  these  products  are  given  as 
much  tinplate  as  was  used  for  their  1940 
pack. 

Special  Products  Cans  will  be  used  to 
pack  important  medical,  chemical,  den- 
tal, and  industrial  products,  and  in  gen- 
eral, the  production  of  these  cans  is  lim- 
ited to  100  percent  of  1940. 

Nonessential  tin  cans  are  cut  50  per- 
cent for  the  remainder  of  February  and 
then  discontinued  entirely.  Among 
products  in  this  group  are  beer,  dog  food, 
dried  beans  of  all  kinds  (including  pork 
and  beans),  baking  powder,  cereals  and 
flour,  petroleum  products,  spices  and 
condiments,  and  tobacco. 

A-2  rated  orders  unrestricted 

None  of  the  restrictions  apply  to  pur- 
chase orders  bearing  a  higher  than  A-2 
rating.  Such  orders  may  be  filled 
through  packing  all  required  quantities 
of  foodstuffs  packed  in  tin,  even  though 
the  product  (such  as  dried  beans)  is  in 
the  nonessential  category.  In  general, 
this  is  intended  to  meet  Armed  Services 
and  Lend-Lease  requirements. 

Another  list  (Exhibit  B)  made  a  part 
of  the  order  lists  products  which  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  prohibition  against  a 
tinplate  coating  of  more  than  1.25  pounds 
per  base  box  of  tinplate.  A  thickness 
of  1.5  pounds  is  permitted.  This  is  done 
to  assure  a  sufficient  thickness  of  tin  to 
make  it  acid  resistant.  Products  in  this 
list  are  sauerkraut,  pureed  vegetables 
and  fruits,  berries,  cherries,  plums, 
prunes,  lemon  juice,  phenols  and  cresols, 
glycerine,  pectin,  nicotine  sulphate, 
pickles,  and  jams,  jellies,  and  preserves. 

The  order  applies  both  to  the  canner 


and  the  can  manufacturer.  It  prohibits 
any  canner  from  buying,  accepting  de- 
livery of,  manufacturing,  or  using  for 
packing  cans  requiring  more  tin,  tinplate, 
or  terneplate  for  any  particular  product 
than  is  permitted  under  the  order. 

It  prohibits  a  can  manufacturer  from 
manufacturing,  selling,  or  delivering  any 
cans  except  pursuant  to  contracts  or  or- 
ders validated  by  affidavits  from  canners 
as  specified  in  the  order. 

Can  manufacturers  are  ordered  to  co- 
operate with  tinplate  mills  in  "effectu- 
ating as  rapidly  and  as  completely  as 
possible"  a  program  of  reducing  the 
thickness  of  the  tin  coating  on  cans, 
both  by  hot-dip  coating  and  by  electro- 
lytic coating;  and  canners  are  required 
to  accept  such  cans.  These  cans,  with 
the  exception  just  listed,  will  be  limited 
to  tin  coating  with  a  pot-yield  thickness 
of  not  more  than  1.25  pounds  per  base 
box. 

Can  manufacturers  are  ordered  fur- 
ther to  concentrate  "to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent practicable"  on  the  larger  size  cans; 
to  substitute,  to  the  extent  feasible  and 
practicable,  containers  made  of  other 
material  for  containers  made  of  tinplate 
and  terneplate;  and  to  use  a  minimum 
amount  of  solder  having  the  minimum 
tin  content  for  sealing  cans. 


*    *    * 

WPB  freezes  tin,  tin-bearing 
materials  in  hands  of  jewelers 

The  War  Production  Board  February 
14  froze  all  tin  and  tin-bearing  mate- 
rials in  the  hands  of  manufacturing  jew- 
elers, J.  S.  Knowlson,  Director  of  Indus- 
try Operations,  announced. 

Jewelers  are  prohibited  from  melting, 
fabricating,  assembling,  or  in  any  way 
changing  the  form  of  tin  in  their  posses- 
sion, according  to  the  terms  of  Amend- 
ment No.  1  to  Order  M-43-a. 

•    •    • 

Fill  Service  orders  first, 
can  manufacturers  told 

Can  manufacturers  who.  on  January 
27,  were  given  quotas  for  uses  to  which 
cans  may  be  put  were  ordered  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  by  Industry  Operations  Director 
Knowlson,  to  fill  Army  and  Navy  orders 
first  and  to  ask  for  more  tin  or  terne- 
plate for  this  purpose,  if  necessary. 

The  instructions  were  contained  in 
a  telegram  to  all  can  manufacturers. 


February  17,  1942 


•     VICTORY    • 


No  excuse  for  price  rise 

in  canned  goods — Henderson 

Important  canned  foods  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  reduction  in  the  manu- 
facture and  use  of  tin  cans,  ordered  by 
the  War  Production  Board,  and  there 
will  be  plentiful  supplies  of  essential 
canned  fruits,  vegetables,  fish,  milk,  and 
other  necessary  foods,  Price  Adminis- 
trator Henderson  announced  February 
13.  He  also  warned  consumers  and 
dealers  that  there  is  no  justification  for 
Increased  prices  on  canned  foods. 

"Supplies  of  canned  foods  now  on  store 
shelves  and  in  warehouses  are  more  than 
adequate  to  meet  all  our  food  require- 
ments until  after  the  1942  crops  are  har- 
vested, packed,  and  distributed  to  con- 
sumers," Mr.  Henderson  reported.  "Nor- 
mal supplies  are  available  and  they 
should  be  bought  normally  by  con- 
sumers, for  current  needs  only. 

Some  supplies  will  be  even  bigger 

"Practically  all  of  last  year's  crop  has 
already  been  canned,  so  the  reduction 
ordered  by  WPB  will  not  really  affect 
foods  until  the  next  canning  season,  the 
peak  of  which  will  come  next  fall.  Even 
then,  essential  foods  will  not  be  affected. 
In  some  instances,  the  supplies  will  be 
even  larger." 

In  addition  to  saving  tin  for  war,  the 
WPB  order  is  intended  to  provide  cans 
for  the  increased  supplies  of  basic  foods 
commonly  used  in  every  household.  Pro- 
duction of  these  staples  is  being  greatly 
increased  under  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  all-out  food 
production  program.  As  examples,  Mr. 
Henderson  pointed  out  that  there  will  be 
unrestricted  canning  of  the  total  pro- 
duction of  peas,  tomatoes,  beans,  corn, 
asparagus,  tomato  juice,  salmon,  tuna 
fish,  evaporated  milk,  baby  foods,  and 
others.  Canning  of  other  important 
foods  will  be  restricted  only  where  they 
are  readily  obtainable  In  other  contain- 
ers or  in  fresh  and  processed  forms. 

Some  to  be  packed  in  glass 

Less  essential  goods  customarily 
packed  in  tin  will  be  available  in  glass, 
paper  and  other  containers. 

*    *    * 

MORE  INDUSTRIAL 

OPERATIONS  NEWS 

ON  PAGES  25,  26,  27 


List  of  products  that  may  be  canned 
and  quantities  of  tin  permitted 


A  summary  of  lists  1,  2,  and  3,  show- 
ing products  that  may  be  canned  and 
quantities  of  tin  permitted  for  them  ac- 
cording to  the  regulations  described  on 
page  6,  follows: 

TABLE  I 

Table  No.  1,  which  lists  products  regarded 
as  of  primary  Importance  (unlimited  can- 
ning) Includes  fruits,  vegetables,  juices,  mls- 
ceUaneous  foods,  including  milk  and  milk 
products,  and  fish  and  shellfish. 

Fruits  in  the  table  Include  fruit  cocktail 
and  fruits  for  salad,  peaches,  pears,  pectin, 
and  grapefruit,  lemon,  lime  and  orange 
concentrates.  Peaches  and  pears  may  not 
be  canned  whole — to  conserve  space. 

Vegetables  in  table  1  Include  asparagus, 
beans,  corn,  peas,  tomatoes  and  tomato  prod- 
ucts (such  as  paste,  sauce,  pulp,  catsup, 
chill  sauce),  and  baby  foods,  such  as  vege- 
table purees  and  chopped  foods. 

Beans  must  be  packed  fresh;  dried  beans 
may  not  be  packed.  Only  sweet  corn  may 
be  packed  and  It  must  be  cut  off  the  cob. 
Peas  must  be  fresh  green. 

Juices  in  table  1  are  limited  to  tomato 
Juice.  No  fruit  Juices  are  included.  The 
restriction  on  can  sizes  is  well  illustrated  in 
respect  to  tomato  Juice.  It  is  now  packed  In 
more  than -30  sizes;  under  the  order  It  Is 
reduced  to  four  sizes.  The  small,  Individual 
size  container  (under  12  ounces)  is  not  per- 
mitted. 

Fish  and  shellfish  are  limited  to  salmon, 
sardines,  tuna  and  tunalike  fishes,  mackerel, 
alewives,  fish  flakes,  and  crab. 

Miscellaneous  foods  Include  cold  pack 
foods,  baby  formulas,  evaporated  milk,  dry 
milks,  special  dietary  products,  and  dehy- 
drated vegetables. 

TABLE  II 

The  foodstuffs  in  this  table  will  be  packed 
in  Secondary  Cans — that  is,  cans  restricted  by 
the  order  to  100  percent  of  the  tlnplate  used 
to  pack  the  1940  production  of  the  same 
products.  However,  there  are  numerous  ex- 
ceptions to  even  that  limitation,  and  in  most 
such  Instances,  the  restriction  is  greater  than 
the  general  limitation  for  the  group. 

Fruits  in  this  table  Include  apples  and 
crab  apples,  apple  sauce,  apricots,  berries, 
cherries,  cocoanuts,  cranberries,  grapefruit, 
and  combination  of  oranges  and  grapefruit, 
olives,  peaches  (freestone),  pineapple,  plums, 
and  fresh  prunes. 

Apples  and  crab  apples  are  limited  to  75 
percent  of  the  1940  pack.  Apricots  may  not 
be  canned  whole  and  are  limited  to  75  per- 
cent of  the  1940  pack.  Olives  include  only 
ripe  olives  and  only  50  percent  of  the  1941 
pack  may  be  canned.  Plums  and  fresh  prunes 
are  limited  to  50  percent  of  their  1940  pack. 

Vegetables  in  table  No.  2  include  beets, 
carrots,  carrots  and  peas,  pimentos  and  pep- 
pers, pumpkin  and  squash,  rhubarb,  sauer- 
kraut, spinach  and  other  green  leafy  vege- 
tables, succotash,  okra,  tomato  products,  and 
mixed  vegetables. 

Products  restricted  beyond  the  100  percent 
limitation  are :  Beets,  75  percent  of  1940  pack; 
carrots.  75  percent  of  1940;  carrots  and  peas, 
75  percent  of  1940;  pimentos  and  peppers,  50 
percent  of  1940;  pumpkin  and  squash,  50 
percent  of  1940;  rhubarb,  50  percent  of  1940; 
sauerkraut,  50  percent  of  present  bulk  kraut 
holding;  mixed  vegetables,  75  percent  of  1940. 

Juices  in  table  2  arer  Lemon,  lime,  pine- 
apple, grapefruit,  orange,  combination  of 
grapefruit  and  orange,  and  fruit  nectar. 
Lemon  Juice  and  lime  Juice  are  limited  to 


50  percent  of  their  1940  pack.  Grapefruit 
Juice,  orange  juice,  and  combination  of  grape- 
fruit and  orange  are  allowed  125  percent  of 
their  1940  pack. 

Miscellaneous  foods  include  canned  con- 
densed soups;  canned  soups,  broths  and 
chowders;  condensed  milk,  goats"  milk; 
malted  milks;  frozen  eggs;  liquid  oils;  har- 
dened edible  oils  and  unhardened  or  hardened 
lard,  rendered  porkfat,  and  edible  tallow; 
sweet  syrups;  evaporated  milk;  frozen  and 
storage  cream. 

Canned  condensed  soup  is  permitted  100 
percent  of  Its  1941  pack. 

Other  soups,  broths,  and  chowders,  are  per- 
mitted only  25  percent  of  their  1940  pack  and 
may  not  be  packed  at  all  after  June  30. 

Hardened  edible  oils  may  be  packed  at 
100  percent  of  their  1940  rate  until  June  30 
and  only  60  percent  of  their  1940  rate  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 

All  other  miscellaneous  foods  In  the  list 
are  permitted  100  percent  of  their  1940  pack 

Meats  in  table  2  include  beef,  veal,  mut- 
ton; brains;  chili  con  carne  when  not  packed 
with  beans;  meat  loaf  containing  at  least  90 
percent  meat  and  no  added  water;  meat 
spreads;  sausages  in  casings;  bulk  sausage 
meats;  tongue;  boned  chicken  or  turkey; 
chopped  luncheon  meats;  potted  meat. 

Brains  are  permitted  75  percent  of  1940 
pack;  meat  loaf,  75  percent  of  1940  pack; 
meat  spreads,  50  percent  of  1940;  some  sau- 
sages 75  percent,  other  25  percent;  tongue, 
75  percent;  bulk  sausage  meats,  125  percent; 
chopped  luncheon  meats,  125  percent;  potted 
meat,  125  percent;  all  others,  100  percent  of 
1940  pack. 

Fish  and  shellfish  included  In  table  2  are 
shad,  clams,  mussels,  oysters,  shrimp;  and 
the  following  for  refrigeration  shipments: 
oysters,  shrimp,  clams,  scallops,  crabs,  and 
fish  fillets.  The  refrigeration  products  are 
permitted  100  percent  of  their  1941  packs; 
the  others,  100  percent  of  their  1940  pack. 

TABLE  m 

Table  in,  the  special  products  cans,  in- 
cludes a  long  list  of  products  for  which  var- 
ious amounts  of  tin  plate  and  terneplate  may 
be  used.  They  are  restricted  to  100  percent 
of  their  1940  use  unless  otherwise  stated. 
These  products  include  alcohol,  cements, 
chemicals,  dyes,  fire-extinguisher  fluid, 
graphite,  paints  and  accessories,  health  sup- 
plies, lubricating  oils,  mineral  oil,  nicotine 
sulphate,  liquid  soap,  turpentine,  liquid 
glues  and  pastes,  glycerine,  polish,  waxes, 
dairy  ware,  disinfectants. 

For  some  products  all  tin  plate  is  permit- 
ted; for  others,  all  terneplate;  for  still  others, 
tin  plate  or  terneplate  is  permitted  for  only 
part  of  a  container,  while  black  plate  or  other 
material  must  be  used  for  the  remainder. 
(Tin  plate  is  black  plate  or  sheet  steel  plate 
coated  with  tin;  terneplate  is  black  plate 
coated  with  a  lead-tin  alloy) . 

Liquid  soaps  are  permitted  50  percent  of 
their  1940  pack;  liquid  glues  and  pastes.  50 
percent  of  1940  in  the  smaller  sizes,  100  per- 
cent in  larger  sizes;  glycerine,  50  percent  in 
6izes  up  to  1  gallon,  100  percent  in  sizes  of 
1  gallon  and  larger;  polish.  60  percent  of  1940; 
waxes,  25  percent  of  1940;  dairy  ware,  110 
percent  of  1940;  disinfectants,  50  percent  of 
1940;  paints  and  accessories,  50  percent  of 
1940  in  cans  of  less  than  1 -gallon  size. 

All  other  products  in  list  are  permitted  100 
percent  of  their  1940  pack. 

The  restrictions  on  can  sizes  in  all 
groups  become  effective  March  1,  1942. 
The  restrictions  as  to  quantity  become 
effective  at  once. 


•    VICTORY    * 


February  17,  1942 


PRICE  ADMINISTRATION  .  .  . 

Rationing  of  retreaded,  recapped  tires, 
as  well  as  processes,  to  begin  February  19 


Nation-wide  rationing  of  retreaded 
and  recapped  tires  and  the  process  of 
retreading  and  recapping  will  begin 
February  19,  Price  Administrator  Hen- 
derson announced  February  11.  It  is 
quite  probable,  he  added,  that  there  will 
be  no  crude  rubber  available  for  retread- 
ing, except  for  the  small  number  of  ve- 
hicles already  eligible  to  obtain  new  tires 
and  tubes. 

"The  amount,  grade,  and  type  of 
'camelback' — the  rubber  compound  used 
to  form  a  new  tread  on  worn  tires — 
manufactured  is  determined  monthly  by 
the  War  Production  Board,"  Mr.  Hender- 
son stated.  "A  certain  amount  will  be 
made  each  month  to  permit  the  retread- 
ing or  recapping  of  truck  tires.  None 
will  be  available  this  month  for  the  re- 
treading of  passenger  car  tires  and,  per- 
haps none  for  the  month  of  March. 

"It  is  possible,  and  even  probable,  that 
there  will  be  no  crude  rubber  available 
for  retreading  of  passenger  car  tires,  ex- 
cept for  those  vehicles  already  eligible  to 
buy  new  tires." 

Rationing  of  retreaded  and  recapped 
tires,  the  process  of  retreading  and  re- 
capping, and  of  all  grades  and  types  of 
camelback  will  be  carried  out  by  using 
the  same  machinery  now  employed  to 
ration  new  tires  and  tubes.  Tires  for 
passenger  cars,  trucks,  buses,  farm  im- 
plements, road-grading  equipment,  and 
motorcycles  are  all  subject  to  the  ra- 
tioning regulations.  These  regulations 
have  been  revised  substantially  to  en- 
compass the  new  and  greatly  enlarged 
program  and  copies  have  been  sent  to 
every  local  rationing  board. 

Two  eligibility  lists,  designated  A  and 
B,  are  contained  in  the  new  regulations. 
List  A,  except  for  the  addition  of  clergy- 
men, is  generally  the  same  as  it  has  been 
under  the  rationing  plan  for  new  tires. 
List  B  is  an  addition  confined  exclusively 
to  vehicles  eligible  to  apply  for  certifi- 
cates for  retreaded  or  recapped  tires. 
No  List  B  vehicle  will  be  able  to  obtain 
a  retread  during  February  and,  in  the 
case  of  passenger  cars,  possibly  during 
March  also.  List  B  truck-tire  certifi- 
cates will  be  issued  only  during  the  last 
several  days  of  each  month  and  then 
only  if  any  retreads  are  left  over  after 
the  demands  of  List  A  truck  eligibles 
have  been  satisfied. 

"The  eligible  classes  in  List  B  are  not 


automatically  qualified  to  purchase  re- 
treaded  or  recapped  tires,"  Mr.  Hender- 
son said.  "The  regulations  require  any- 
one on  List  B  to  establish  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  local  board  that  his  car 
is  used  exclusively  on  service  essential 
to  the  community  and  to  the  Nation.  .  . 
And,  with  supplies  of  camelback  severely 
limited,  only  a  few  of  those  who  can 
qualify  are  likely  to  get  retreaded  tires." 

LISTB 

(a)  A  passenger  car  used  principally 
to  provide  one  or  more  of  the  following 
transportation  services: 

(1)  Licensed  Jitney,  taxi,  or  similar 
transportation  service  to  the  general 
public; 

(2)  Transportation  of  persons  to  enable 
them  to  render  construction  or  mechani- 
cal, structural,  or  highway  repair  mainte- 
nance services; 

(3)  Transportation  of  executives,  engi- 
neers, technicians,  and  workers  to  and 
from,  or  within,  such  of  the  following  as 
are  essential  to  the  war  effort:  power  gen- 
eration or  transmission  facilities,  trans- 
portation or  communication  facilities,  or 
agricultural,  extractive,  industrial,  military, 
or  naval  establishments; 

(4)  Transportation  on  official  business 
of  Federal,  State,  or  local  government  em- 
ployees engaged  in  the  performance  of 
Government  functions  essential  to  the 
public  health,  safety,  or  the  war  effort; 

(5)  Transportation  of  produce  and  sup- 
plies to  and  from  the  farm  if  an  applicant 
operating  such  farm  does  not  own  or  pos- 
sess a  truck  or  other  practicable  means  of 
transportation; 

(6)  Transportation  of  traveling  salesmen 
who  are  engaged  In  the  sale  of  farm,  ex- 
tractive, or  Industrial  equipment,  foods  or 
medical  supplies,  the  distribution  of  which 
is  essential  to  the  war  effort; 

(7)  Transportation  of  newspapers  for 
wholesale  delivery:  Provided,  That  a  pas- 
senger automobile  to  be  eligible  under  this 
paragraph  must  be  used  exclusively  for 
one  or  more  of  the  purposes  In  this  sub- 
section (a) ; 

(b)  Trucks  used  for  any  important 
purpose  not  included  in  List  A. 

The  effective  date  of  the  plan — Febru- 
ary 19 — was  selected  in  order  that  all 
persons  who  now  have  tire  carcasses  in 
retreading  establishments  for  retreading 
or  recapping  can  arrange  either  to  have 
the  work  finished  before  that  date  or  get 
their  old  tires  back.  After  February  19 
no  retreaded  tires  can  be  obtained,  even 
though  the  work  has  been  on  order  for 
some  time  and  even  though  the  worn 
tire  is  owned  by  the  person  who  ordered 
the  job,  except  against  a  certificate  is- 
sued by  the  local  board.  Carcasses  left 
for  retreading,  but  on  which  work  has 
not  been  completed  by  February  19,  can 
be  repossessed  by  the  owner  at  any  time. 


OPA  given  rationing  control 
over  retreaded,  recapped  tires, 
materials  at  all  sales  levels 

Donald  M.  Nelson,  chairman  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  has  delegated  to 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  the 
authority  to  ration  retreaded  or  recapped 
tires  and  retreading  or  recapping  ma- 
terials at  wholesale  as  well  as  retail 
levels. 

Mr.  Nelson  issued  Supplementary  Di- 
rective IB,  which  gives  OPA  the  right 
to  ration  the  "use,  sale,  transfer,  or  other 
disposition  of  retreaded  or  recapped  tires 
or  of  recapping  and  retreading  materials 
by  or  to  any  person  engaged  in  retread- 
ing or  recapping  tires  or  otherwise  deal- 
ing in  such  materials." 

The  directive  does  not  affect  sales  to 
the  Army  and  Navy,  certain  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  foreign  govern- 
ments and  Lend-Lease  operations. 

Directive  No.  1,  issued  January  24,  gave 
OPA  rationing  control  over  the  sale  of 
products  by  any  person  who  sells  at  re- 
tail, but  did  not  touch  the  wholesale  level. 
The  supplementary  order  will  enable 
OPA  to  regulate  the  flow  of  camelback 
(the  rubber  compound  used  for  retread- 
ing and  recapping  of  tires)  at  all  sales 
levels. 

Supplementary  Directive  No.  1A,  pre- 
viously issued,  defined  "passenger  auto- 
mobiles" to  make  it  clear  that  the 
authority  to  ration  passenger  auto- 
mobiles conveyed  by  Supplementary 
Directive  No.  1  includes  taxicabs  and 
station  wagons. 

*    *    * 

Tire  recappers  permitted  to 
replace  tubes  used  as  airbags 

Provisions  under  which  tire  recappers 
and  retreaders  will  be  permitted  to  pur- 
chase replacements  for  inner  tubes  used 
as  a  substitute  for  airbags  in  the  recap- 
ping or  retreading  process  are  included 
in  an  amendment  to  Supplemental  Or- 
der No.  M-15-c  announced  February  12 
by  OPA  Administrator  Henderson.  The 
amendment  became  effective  February  13. 

Designated  No.  6,  the  amendment  and 
a  memorandum  sent  with  it  to  all  State 
rationing  administrators  and  local 
boards  describe  the  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  retreaders  in  purchase  of  the 
tubes. 
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Bus,  truck  fleet  emergency 
certificates  planned  to  replace 
blown  tires  on  road 

Plans  are  being  worked  out  to  provide 
truck  and  bus  fleet  operators  with  emerg- 
ency ration  certificates  so  that  essential 
long-haul  trucks  and  buses  will  be  able 
to  replace  blown  tires  and  tubes  on  the 
road  without  undue  delay,  OPA  an- 
nounced February  7. 

The  program,  which  also  will  apply  to 
Federal,  State,  county  and  large  munici- 
pal fleets,  will  not  broaden  the  existing 
eligibility  list. 

Under  the  plan  as  presently  contem- 
plated, OPA  will  arrange  for  the  issuance 
through  local  rationing  boards  of  a  sup- 
ply of  emergency  certificates  to  operators 
of  fleets  of  20  or  more  trucks  or  buses, 
equal  to  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  number 
of  tires  and  tubes  now  in  active  use  on 
the  road  on  eligible  vehicles. 

Before  final  details  of  the  plan  can  be 
determined,  Mr.  Henderson  said,  OPA 
Will  require  considerable  information 
from  operators  of  fleets  of  20  or  more 
trucks  or  buses  and  he  urged  all  such 
operators  to  furnish  his  office  immedi- 
ately with  the  answers  to  the  following 
questions; 

1.  Name  of  your  operation  and  lta 
headquarters. 

2.  Number  of  eligible  vehicles  (a)  In 
active  operation;  (b)  the  use  made  Of 
such  vehicle;  (c)  where  each  such  vehicle 
Is  registered. 

8.  Location  of  one  or  more  local  ration- 
ing boards  with  which  you  prefer  to  file 
applications  for  emergency  certificates. 
(If  a  fleet  operator  prefers  to  make  all 
applications  to  a  local  board  nearest  his 
headquarters,  this  should  be  so  6tated. 
If  the  use  of  several  boards  Is  planned, 
the  location  of  each  should  be  given.  It 
Is  desirable  that  operators  choose  boards 
which  have  inspectors  available  nearby 
to  inspect  tires  declared  to  be  unfit  for 
further  use.) 

4.  What  is  your  average  monthly  require- 
ment of  tires  and  tubes  for  eligible  vehicles 
from  each  local  board? 

5.  State  the  number  of  new  and  usable 
tires  and  tubes  not  now  on  "running" 
wheels,  but  in  your  possession.  (Note. — 
This  answer  should  state  aU  tires  and  tubes, 
including  spares,  whether  mounted  or 
not.) 

6.  State  the  number  of  retreaded  and 
recapped  tires  not  now  on  running  wheels, 
but  in  possession  of  the  operator.  This 
answer  also  must  list  all  retreads  and  re- 
caps, including  spares,  whether  mounted 
of  hot. 

7.  How  many  Ineligible  vehicles  are  In 
your  fleet  (a)  in  active  operation;  (b)  not 
In  active  operation. 

8.  Estimate  the  approximate  date  on 
which  new  tires  and  tubes  will  be  required 
for  your  eligible  vehicles. 

Answers  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Rubber  and  Rubber  Products  Section, 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  Sixth  and 
Independence  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WPB  limits  percentage  of  new  rubber 
in  10  classes  of  essential  products 


Seeking  greater  conservation  of  the 
country's  precious  stocks  of  crude  rubber, 
the  War  Production  Board  laid  down  on 
February  11  stringent  rules  for  manu- 
facturers to  follow  in  making  various 
essential  rubber  products. 

Issuing  the  first  order  of  its  kind,  Sup- 
plementary Order  M-15-b-l,  WPB  out- 
lined specifications  limiting  the  percent- 
ages of  crude  rubber  in  mixtures  used  to 
make  these  products.  Savings  of  at  least 
25,000  tons  of  rubber  a  year  are  expected 
to  be  achieved  by  the  program. 

The  specifications,  while  technical, 
have  a  simple  purpose:  to  save  rubber 
without  sacrificing  safety. 

Most  of  saving  in  tires 

Most  of  the  savings — at  least  10,000 
tons  annually — will  be  accomplished  un- 
der the  specifications  for  tires  and  tubes 
and  capping  stock  for  civilian  use.  There 
will  be  approximately  15  percent  less 
new  rubber  in  civilian  tires.  Separate 
specifications  are  set  forth  for  tires  and 
tubes  to  fill  war  orders. 

The  result  may  be  to  lessen  the  life, 
but  not  the  safety,  of  tires  and  tubes, 
rubber  coats  used  by  firemen  and  police- 
men, rubber  boots  and  overshoes,  gym 
shoes,  and  other  designated  products. 
The  service  to  be  obtained  from  these 
goods  will  depend  largely  upon  the  care 
given  them.  Unless  the  user  employs 
care,  he  cannot  expect  to  get  normal 
wear  and  service. 

Ten  classes  covered 

The  specifications,  drafted  by  technical 
experts  in  the  rubber  and  rubber  prod- 
ucts branch  after  weeks  of  study  and 
consultation  with  Industry  engineers,  are 
but  a  preliminary  step  in  a  plan  to  regu- 
late the  consumption  of  crude  rubber  in 
almost  all  rubber  products.  The  initial 
order  covers  the  following  10  classes: 

Hose  and  tubes ;  conveyor,  elevator,  and 
flat  transmission  belts;  occupational  and 
protective  clothing;  jar  rings;  tennis  and 
gym  shoes;  waterproof  boots,  pacs,  arc- 
tics, gaiters,  and  overshoes;  tires,  cas- 
ings, tubes,  and  retreading  materials; 
bicycle  tires;  fire  hose  and  mill  hose;  and 
tires,  casings,  and  tubes  to  fill  designated 
war  orders. 

Bicycle  tires  and  boots 

As  an  example  of  the  drastic  revisions 
made  in  manufacturing  practices,  the  or- 
der prohibits  use  of  more  than  V/2 
ounces  of  crude  rubber  in  a  bicycle  tire, 
complete     with    tube.     Manufacturers 


have     been     using     approximately     17 
ounces. 

The  specifications  limit  severely  the 
amount  of  rubber  that  can  be  put  into 
various  types  of  boots  and  overshoes,  and 
state  that  they  can  be  made  only  in 
black.  Approximately  V2  pound  of  new 
rubber  can  be  used  per  pair,  as  compared 
with  a  customary  %  pound. 

Firemen's  clothing  lighter 

Firemen  and  policemen  will  have  to 
wear  protective  clothing  of  a  lighter  type 
than  that  now  in  use,  but  they  will  have 
the  safety  that  they  now  enjoy. 

Manufacturers  are  given  time  in  which 
to  alter  their  methods  to  conform  with 
the  new  requirements.  Although  the  or- 
der is  effective  immediately,  some  of  the 
specifications  do  not  have  to  be  adopted 
until  March  2.  The  specifications  on 
civilian  tires  took  effect  February  16, 
and  those  on  capping  stock  were  to  be 
adhered  to  as  of  February  11. 

•    *    * 

Protest  if  sugar  rises  more 
than  a  cent  for  5  pounds  over 
early  December — Henderson 

Consumers  who  find  sugar  prices  at  re- 
tail stores  much  more  than  1  cent  higher 
on  a  5-pound  bag  than  in  the  first  week 
of  December  1941,  should  protest  to  the 
storekeeper,  OPA  Administrator  Hender- 
son advised  February  7. 

"Any  increase  much  greater  than  that 
Is  profiteering  pure  and  simple,"  he  de- 
clared. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  has  allowed  an 
increase  in  the  refiners'  selling  price, 
amounting  to  20  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  of  sugar.  At  the  same  time  the 
refined  sugar  schedule  was  modified  to 
provide  for  a  few  minor  adjustments  in 
wholesalers'  margins  and  to  adjust  pro- 
visions for  freight  absorption.  "There 
is.  In  general,  no  justification  for  a  retail 
advance  of  more  than  1  cent  per  5  pounds, 
except  in  a  few  localities  where  the  other 
adjustments  apply,"  Mr.  Henderson 
stated. 

Maximum  retail  prices  will  have  to  be 
set  on  sugar  unless  prices  are  voluntarily 
kept  in  bounds,  Mr.  Henderson  an- 
nounced. 
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OPA  sets  makers'  February  2  list  prices  as 
ceilings  on  mechanical  refrigerators 


Existing  prices  for  mechanical  house- 
hold refrigerators  are  established  as  the 
maximums  that  may  be  charged  by  man- 
ufacturers in  a  new  price  schedule  issued 
February  9  by  OPA  Administrator  Hen- 
derson. 

Existing  arrangements  formalized 

The  new  schedule  formalizes  existing 
arrangements  whereby  all  mechanical  re- 
frigerator manufacturers,  excepting  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  and  the  Frigidaire  Divi- 
sion of  General  Motors  Corporation  had 
received  OPA  approval  of  their  1942  model 
price  lists.  General  Electric  and  Frigid- 
aire had  agreed  with  OPA  to  continue  to 
sell  at  1941  prices  until  required  data  for 
1942  model  prices  was  submitted  for  ap- 
proval. 

Exceptions  to  schedule 

The  schedule  adopts  as  maximum 
prices  the  manufacturers'  list  prices  in 
effect  on  February  2,  1942,  excepting  in 
the  case  of  General  Electric  and  Frigid- 
aire, as  noted  above.  The  1942  price  lists 
of  these  two  manufacturers  are  expected 
to  be  submitted  for  OPA  approval  in  the 
near  future. 

"Private  brand"  refrigerators,  i.  e., 
those  made  under  contract  for  sale 
through  large  distributors  under  private 
trade  names,  are  given  maximum  prices 
based  on  outstanding  manufacturing  con- 
tracts in  effect  on  February  2,  1942. 

"Net  price  quoted"  for  ceiling 

While  it  is  not  believed  that  many  new 
refrigerator  models  will  be  introduced  in 
the  face  of  the  serious  shortage  in  mate- 
rials, a  method  Is  provided  by  which 
maximum  prices  will  be  set  by  OPA  in 
the  event  that  new  models  are  contem- 
plated. 

The  schedule  uses  "net  price  quoted'' 
to  describe  the  ceiling  levels  and  defines 
that  term  as  "the  actual  price,  exclusive 
of  Federal  excise  tax,  but  including 
charges  for  warranty  (guarantee  of  per- 
formance) and  cooperative  advertising, 
to  be  received  by  the  manufacturer, 
f.  o.  b.  seller's  point  of  shipment,  or  de- 
livered to  the  purchaser,  whichever  the 
price  list  specifies." 

Producers  affected 

Refrigerator  producers  who  have  had 
their  1942  model  prices  approved  by  OPA 
Include :  Crosley  Corporation,  Cincinnati ; 
Nash-Kelvinator  Corporation  (Kelvinator 
Division),  Detroit;  Gibson  Electric  Re- 
frigerator Corporation,  Greenville,  Mich.; 


Philco  Corporation  (Refrigerator  Divi- 
sion (Philadelphia;  Borg- Warner  Corpo- 
ration (Norge  Division),  Detroit;  Stew- 
art-Warner Corporation,  Indianapolis; 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.;  and  Servel  Cor- 
poration, Evansville,  Ind. 

Manufacturers  are  required  to  submit 
to  OPA  on  or  before  February  25,  1942, 
a  report  on  all  models  currently  offered 
for  sale  and  the  maximum  price  set  for 
each  in  accordance  with  the  schedule. 

•    *    • 

Cast-iron  soil  pipe,  needed 
for  building,  put  under  ceiling 

Increased  demand  for  the  product  in 
defense  housing  and  new  factory  con- 
struction, which  has  been  stimulated  by 
war  activities,  caused  the  issuance  Febru- 
ary 7  of  Price  Schedule  No.  100  for  cast- 
iron  soil  pipe  and  fittings,  OPA  Adminis- 
trator  Henderson  announced.  The 
schedule  is  effective  February  20,  1942. 

The  schedule  establishes  maximum 
prices  for  most  items  of  pipe  and  fittings 
and  governs  all  sales  of  these  products 
by  manufacturers  and  distributors. 

While  the  schedule  adopts  the  Bir- 
mingham basing  point  system  which  now 
is  in  use  by  the  industry,  the  OPA  has 
stated  expressly  that  it  is  neither  ap- 
proving nor  disapproving  the  single  bas- 
ing point  pricing  plan. 

Ceiling  in  terms  of  discounts  off  list 

Ceiling  prices  are  established  in  the 
schedule  in  terms  of  minimum  discounts 
from  the  standard  revised  price  list  which 
the  industry  has  been  using  since  1936. 
The  minimum  discount  for  2-inch  to  6- 
inch  extra  heavy  pipe  Is  52  y2  points  off 
list  for  carload  shipments  and  10-ton 
shipments  by  truck.  Prices  for  other 
sizes  of  pipe  and  for  fittings  maintain 
the  same  differentials  as  have  prevailed 
during  the  last  6  months.  These  dis- 
counts are  to  contractors.  It  is  expected 
that  wholesalers  and  jobbers  will  con- 
tinue to  obtain  their  usual  discounts 
from  the  base. 

The  schedule  allows  freight  from  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  to  be  computed  on  the 
basis  of  Y4  point  off  list  for  every  25  cents 
per  ton  of  freight.  This  provision  pre- 
serves normal  industry  practices. 


Make  "Victory"  refrigerator 
in  a  few  plants,  use  rest 
for  war,  WPB  is  urged 

The  making  of  a  limited  number  of 
"Victory"  refrigerators  in  a  few  plants 
and  the  immediate  and  complete  conver- 
sion to  war  production  of  all  other  refrig- 
erator factories  in  the  country  has  been 
proposed  by  union  representatives,  Sid- 
ney Hillman,  labor  director  of  the  War 
Production  Board,  announced  recently. 

The  proposal  was  made  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Labor  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
domestic  refrigerator  industry  to  Jesse 
Maury,  chief  of  the  WPB  consumers' 
durable  goods  branch.  Present  at  the 
meeting  were  representatives  of  the  CIO 
and  AFL  unions  having  membership  in 
the  factories  making  refrigerators  and 
members  of  various  WPB  divisions  and 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 

The  committee  suggested  that  Mr. 
Maury  determine  a  fixed  yearly  produc- 
tion quota  of  a  thoroughly  simplified 
and  standardized  refrigerator,  on  the 
basis  of  available  supplies  and  minimum 
consumer  needs.  According  to  the  com- 
mittee's plans  this  would  then  be  allot- 
ted to  the  fewest  plants  required  to  turn 
them  out  on  a  24-hour-a-day,  7-day-a- 
week  schedule.  The  entire  balance  of  the 
industry  should  then  be  required  by  the 
WPB  to  convert  to  war  production,  the 
committee  proposed,  with  the  earliest 
possible  deadline  set. 

The  use  of  the  "Victory"  label  on  the 
proposed  cut-down,  simplified  refriger- 
ator is  to  prevent  the  few  firms  licensed 
to  produce  it  from  having  an  economic 
advantage  over  the  rest  of  the  industry 
after  the  war  is  won,  members  of  the 
committee  explained. 

•    *    • 

OPA  sees  no  general  change  for 
steel  mill  products,  1st  quarter 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration 
does  not  now  foresee  general  changes  in 
the  prices  of  steel  mill  products  affecting 
deliveries  during  the  second  quarter  of 
1942,  it  was  announced  February  7.  This 
announcement  was  made  in  response  to 
inquiries  from  the  Navy  Department  re- 
sulting from  Its  desire  to  obtain  firm 
commitments  on  direct  purchases  of 
steel. 

A  longer-run  policy  with  reference  to 
pricing  of  steel  products  was  to  be  dis- 
cussed fully  with  a  meeting  of  industry 
representatives  to  be  called  by  the  OPA 
in  the  immediate  future. 
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Contract  sales  prices  of 
petroleum  products  extended 
to  March  1 ;  other  adjustments 

Prices  for  domestic  sales  of  petroleum 
products  in  contracts  signed  prior  to 
November  10,  1941,  and  for  export  sales 
of  these  products  covered  in  contracts 
signed  prior  to  January  20,  1942,  may 
be  maintained  until  March  1, 1942,  under 
Amendment  No.  2  to  Price  Schedule  No. 
88  for  petroleum  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, OPA  Administrator  Henderson  an- 
nounced February  8. 

To  give  industry  more  time 

Other  sale  prices  also  are  affected  by 
a  change  in  date  of  accepted  published 
posted  prices  used  for  determination  of 
the  price  ceilings. 

The  amendment  was  issued  as  a  result  or 
conferences  of  Mr.  Henderson's  office  with 
representatives  of  Petroleum  Coordinator 
Harold  L.  Ickes'  Petroleum  Industry  War 
Council.  Mr.  Ickes  suggested  a  temporary 
deferment  of  Price  Schedule  No.  88,  issued 
February  2,  setting  ceiling  prices  generally 
at  the  October  1,  1941  level,  Insofar  as  it 
affects  delivery  of  refined  products  under 
certain  contracts.  This  deferment  will  give 
the  Industry  time  to  adjust  its  price  struc- 
ture so  as  to  comply  with  the  maximum 
prices  issued  February  2. 

The  maximum  prices  for  oil  are  not  affected 
by  the  amendment.  Prices  for  refined  prod- 
ucts, however,  are  restored,  until  March  1, 
to  the  basis  outlined  in  a  general  letter  to 
members  of  the  petroleum  industry  from  Mr. 
Henderson's  office  on  January  17,  effective 
until  the  issuance  of  Price  Schedule  No.  88. 

On  other  than  contract  sales 

On  other  than  contract  sales,  under  the 
schedule,  prices  were  set  as  "the  lowest  prices 
published  in  the  October  2,  1941,  Issue  of 
Piatt's  digram  and  the  Chicago  Journal  of 
Commerce  or  the  October  8,  1941,  Issue  of  the 
National  Petroleum  News."  Under  Amend- 
ment No.  2,  sales  are  permitted  up  to  and 
including  March  1,  1942,  under  these  provi- 
sions: 

The  maximum  price  of  each  product  sold, 
contracted  to  be  sold,  delivered  or  trans- 
ferred by  a  seller  shall  be  the  lowest  quoted 
price  published  In  the  first  issue  after  No- 
vember 7,  1941,  of  the  National  Petroleum 
News,  Piatt's  Ollgram,  or  the  Chicago  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,  for  a  product  of  the  same 
class,  kind,  type,  condition,  and  grade. 

When  prices  cannot  be  determined  by  the 
posted  quotations,  sellers  are  permitted  to 
sell  such  products  at  the  market  prices  pre- 
vailing at  the  time  of  sale,  providing  that 
notice  of  such  prices  or  sales  are  furnished 
to  OPA  within  10  days  after  the  sales. 

•     *     * 

McFetridge  appointed  to 
printing,  publishing  branch 

Appointment  of  Lyle  Walker  McFet- 
ridge, circulation  director  of  the  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  World-Tribune,  as  circulation  spe- 
cialist in  the  newspaper  section  of  the 
printing  and  publishing  branch  was  an- 
nounced February  2. 


STEADY  PRICES  ON  PLUMBING 
ASKED   PENDING  CONFERENCES 

Thirty-three  manufacturers  of  vitre- 
ous china  and  enameled  cast-iron  plumb- 
ing fixtures  and  23  manufacturers  o£ 
cast-iron  boilers  and  radiators  have  been 
asked  In  telegrams  sent  February  12  by 
OPA  Administrator  Henderson,  to  main- 
tain present  prices  and  to  withhold 
threatened  increases  pending  meetings 
with  the  industries  called  for  February 
18  and  February  20. 

Prices  of  both  types  of  products  have 
increased  sporadically  within  the  last  3 
months,  some  manufacturers  reportedly 
agreeing  to  a  general  15  percent  price 
Increase. 

As  a  result  of  these  reports,  OPA 
started  studies  of  both  these  branches  of 
the  plumbing  supply  industry.  These 
studies  indicated  that  the  proposed  in- 
creases, if  permitted,  would  have  a  cha- 
otic effect  upon  the  building  industry. 

Mr.  Henderson  warned  that  if  these  re- 
quests were  not  observed  by  members  of 
the  industry,  OPA  would  issue  a  tempo- 
rary price  schedule,  freezing  present 
prices  until  completion  of  the  industry 
study. 

•    *    • 

Domestic  oil  storage  tanks 
subject  to  price  schedule 

Maximum  prices  for  domestic  fuel  oil 
storage  tanks,  indispensable  to  domestic 
oil  burner  installations,  are  established 
by  Price  Schedule  No.  96,  announced  Feb- 
ruary 7  by  OPA  Administrator  Hender- 
son. The  schedule  becomes  effective  on 
February  20,  1942. 

Ceiling  prices  apply  to  all  sales  of  tanks 
in  which  the  seller  does  not  install  the 
tank  by  connecting  it  with  an  oil  burner. 

Maximum  prices  for  tanks  delivered  in 
the  East  are  delivered  prices  and  include 
lugs.  Prices  for  tanks  delivered  in  the 
Midwest  and  Far  West  are  f .  o.  b.  factory 
prices,  and  in  the  Far  West  include  lugs. 

Typical  prices  for  a  carload  shipment 
of  26  inch,  16  gage  steel,  275  gallon  nom- 
inal capacity  tank,  are  $17.35  in  the  East, 
$17.70  in  the  Midwest  and  $31.95  in  the 
Far  West. 

The  schedule  requires  every  manufac- 
turer to  affix  to  tanks  produced  by  him 
durable  labels  setting  forth  the  name  of 
the  manufacturer,  the  size  and  capacity 
of  the  tank  and  the  gage  of  steel  used. 
These  labels  will  enable  purchasers  to 
compute  the  maximum  prices  applicable 
to  all  tanks. 


Plumbing,  heating  industry 
ordered  to  simplify  valves 
to  save  vital  materials 

The  War  Production  Board  February 

12  ordered  the  plumbing  and  heating  in- 
dustry to  simplify  the  manufacture  of 
iron,  brass,  and  bronze  valves  in  an  effort 
to  save  critical  materials  and  dispose  of 
slow-moving  inventories. 

Others  to  follow 

The  order,  L-42,  will  be  followed  by  a 
series  of  amendments  requiring  simpli- 
fication of  many  other  items  manufac- 
tured by  the  plumbing  and  heating  in- 
d  u  s  t  r  y.  Manufacturing  specifications 
for  these  products  were  worked  out  by 
the  plumbing  and  heating  branch  after 
long  study  with  industry  representatives 
and  with  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and 
other  interested  Government  agencies. 

To  relieve  production  lines 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  order  is 
to  relieve  production  lines  from  the  bur- 
den of  items  that  are  not  used  generally, 
and  to  concentrate  on  items  that  are  in 
general  demand.  The  program  will  re- 
sult in  elimination  of  nonessential  sizes, 
types,  forms,  and  specifications.  At 
present,  the  Bureau  of  Standards  has 
been  recommending  simplified  proce- 
dures to  various  manufacturers,  but 
there  has  been  no  mandatory  control. 

Schedule  I  to  Limitation  Order  L-42 
sets  forth  specifications  for  the  manu- 
facture of  iron,  brass,  and  bronze  valves, 
and  provides  that  no  valves  which  do 
not  conform  to  the  standards  can  be 
produced  after  March  1.  Exceptions  are 
granted  for  deliveries  of  valves  which 
already  were  in  stock  or  had  been  pro- 
cessed before  March  1. 

•    *    • 

All  direct  mill  shipments  of 
Douglas  fir  plywood  covered 

All  direct  mill  shipments  are  brought 
under  present  ceiling  prices  and  sellers 
are  permitted  to  use  estimated  weights 
in  computing  delivery  charges,  under 
amendment  No.  2  to  Price  Schedule  No. 

13  for  Douglas  fir  plywood,  announced 
February  10  by  OPA.  The  amendment 
becomes  effective  February  20,  1942. 

Investigations  indicate  that  whole- 
salers in  some  areas  were  departing  from 
industry  practices  by  selling  at  prices 
above  those  quoted  by  manufacturers. 
(A  discount  for  wholesalers  selling  direct 
mill  shipments  has  prevailed  in  the 
industry.) 
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Multivitamin  pills  limited  to  5, 

A  units  each — that's  all  you  can  absorb 


The  War  Production  Board  acted  Feb- 
ruary 10  to  conserve  vitamin  A  for 
human  consumption. 

Mostly  imported 

The  main  source  of  vitamin  A  has 
been  fish  liver  oils.  Supplies  from  Nor- 
way and  Japan  before  the  war  accounted 
for  approximately  75  percent  of  the  total 
consumed  in  the  United  States.  Vitamin 
A  is  found  also  in  several  vegetables  and 
in  dairy  products. 

Vitamin  A  is  essential  for  maintaining 
good  eyesight  and  as  such  is  especially 
essential  for  the  Air  Corps.  A  deficiency 
of  it  often  causes  "night  blindness." 
Vitamin  A  also  aids  in  building  up  re- 
sistance against  infection. 

Order  restricts  use 

The  order  (L-40)  issued  February  10: 

1.  Pro„ibits,  beginning  February  10,  the 
manufacture  of  multivitamin  tablets,  cap- 
sules, pills,  or  liquids,  containing  more  than 
5,000  units  of  vitamin  A  in  the  largest  daily 
dose  recommended  by  the  label  or  accompany- 
ing instructions. 

In  explanation  of  this  prohibition,  the 
WPB  health  supplies  branch  pointed  out  that 
competent  medical  authority  states  the  aver- 
age human  body  cannot  absorb  more  than 
6,000  units  of  vitamin  A  per  day. 

2.  The  above  restrictions  do  not  apply  to 
preparations  containing  only  vitamin  A,  or 


Vitamin  C  price  checked 
after  speculative  resales 


Mounting  prices  asked  by  some  re- 
sellers for  vitamin  C  (ascorbic  acid) — in 
some  cases  double  those  charged  by  the 
producers — caused  OPA  on  February  11 
to  issue  Price  Schedule  No.  104  for 
Vitamin  C. 

The  schedule,  which  became  effective 
February  16,  1942,  set  price  ceilings  at 
approximately  the  prevailing  prices. 
Prices  are  set  for  producers  and  primary 
jobbers  and  for  resellers.  The  quantities 
in  which  retailers  ordinarily  deal  are  not 
covered  by  the  schedule.  No  consider- 
able quantity  is  sold  at  retail,  however, 
most  retail  sales  of  Vitamin  C  being  made 
in  compounded  forms  not  covered  by  the 
schedule. 

Vitamin  C  is  vital  to  the  development 
of  sound  bone  structure.  It  is  found  in 
fresh  fruits  and  raw  vegetables,  but  that 
used  in  therapy  mainly  is  a  synthetic 
product. 


preparations  containing  vitamins  A  and  D 
where  the  vitamin  A  potency  Is  25,000  units  or 
more  in  the  recommended  daily  dosage.  Such 
a  preparation  is  intended  as  a  therapeutic 
dose  for  persons  suffering  from  an  unusual 
insufficiency  of  vitamin  A,  in  which  cases  the 
body  can  absorb  more  than  5,000  units  per 
day. 

3.  Prohibits,  beginning  February  10,  the 
use  or  dilution  for  use  In  the  manufacture 
of  feed  of  fish-liver  oil  with  a  potency  of 
more  than  12,000  units  of  vitamin  A  per 
gram.  The  reason  for  this  prohibition  is  to 
conserve  for  human  consumption  fish-liver 
oil  having  a  high  potency.  The  feed  referred 
to  means  natural  or  artificial  feedstuffs  or 
rations  for  poultry,  cattle,  fur-bearing,  or 
other  animals. 

4.  Prohibits,  beginning  April  10,  the  manu- 
facture or  preparation  of  feeds  which  in  the 
form  recommended  for  consumption  contain 
more  than  1,000  units  of  vitamin  A  per  pound, 
derived  from  fish  or  fish  liver  oils. 

The  health  supplies  branch  stated  that 
many  feeds  today  contain  an  excess  of  vita- 
min A.  This  occurs  where  fish  oils  are  used 
for  their  vitamin  D  content  which  is  found 
in  combination  with  vitamin  A  in  fish  liver 
oils.  In  such  instances  feed  manufacturers 
may  fortify  their  product  by  adding  syn- 
thetic vitamin  D  to  make  up  the  difference 
caused  by  this  restriction.  It  is  believed  also 
this  order  should  stimulate  the  production 
of  vitamin  A  from  other  than  fish  liver 
sources  such  as  carrots  and  alfalfa. 

While  other  sections  of  the  order  be- 
come effective  February  10,  the  prohibi- 
tion in  No.  4  is  deferred  until  April  10  in 
order  to  give  feed  manufacturers  time 
in  which  to  make  whatever  changes  in 
formulae  are  required  by  the  order. 


WPB  freezes  agar  supplies 
except  for  germ  media 


The  War  Production  Board  February  9 
froze  all  agar  supplies  in  this  country  in 
the  hands  of  all  persons  having  more  than 
50  pounds  in  their  possession. 

Agar  is  a  jelly-like  substance  extracted 
from  seaweeds.  Its  most  essential  use 
is  as  a  culture  in  growing  bacteria.  It  is 
also  used  in  laxatives,  emulsifiers,  candy, 
ice  cream,  and  in  dental  forms. 

Prior  to  June  1941  the  major  part  of 
this  country's  supply  came  from  Japan. 
Small  quantities  have  also  been  received 
from  China  and  Java.  A  small  amount 
is  manufactured  in  California. 

The  February  9  order,  General  Pref- 
erence Order  M-96,  prohibits  the  pur- 
chase or  sale  of  agar,  from  or  by  per- 
sons having  more  than  50  pounds  in  their 
possession,  except  as  specifically  ordered 
by  the  Director  of  Industry  Operations  or 
for  use  in  bacteriological  media. 


Ceiling  put  on  citric  acid 
as  some  resale  prices  climb 
to  triple  producer's  level 

Because  speculation  in  citric  acid — 
widely  used  in  pharmaceutical  manu- 
facture and  in  food  and  beverage 
flavoring — has  led  to  resales  of  this  com- 
modity at  prices  more  than  three  times 
prices  quoted  by  producers,  Price  Sched- 
ule No.  101  covering  this  product  has 
been  issued,  OPA  Administrator  Hender- 
son announced  February  7.  The  sched- 
ule was  effective  as  of  February  16,  1942. 

Price  ceilings  established  for  sales  of 
5  pounds  or  more  are  set  for  producers 
and  primary  jobbers  and  for  resellers 
such  as  wholesale  drug  companies. 

Conferences  with  producers,  resellers, 
and  exporters  of  the  product  and  with 
other  Government  agencies  developed 
the  fact  that  no  justifiable  reasons  exist 
for  producers  and  primary  jobbers  charg- 
ing more  than  20  cents  per  pound  or  for 
resellers  or  exporters  charging  more 
than  26  and  28  cents  per  pound,  respec- 
tively, for  sales  of  U.  S.  P.  granular  citric 
acid  in  carload  lots. 

These  maximum  prices  for  producers 
and  primary  jobbers  and  prices  set  for 
smaller  quantities,  are  f.  o.  b.  producer's 
or  primary  jobber's  shipping  point,  with 
freight  equalized  at  the  rate  for  a  ship- 
ment of  identical  quantity  over  standard 
routes  from  these  points:  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  New  York  City,  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  and  Seattle. 

Prices  for  sales  by  producers  and  pri- 
mary jobbers  of  citric  acid  produced  in 
the  United  States  and  delivered  from 
local  stocks  maintained  in  Chicago  or 
St.  Louis  are  the  maximums  as  listed, 
plus  one-half  cent  per  pound,  f.  o.  b.  the 
warehouse  in  whichever  city  from  which 
the  actual  shipment  is  made. 

•    *    * 

Don't  raise  net  price  of  soles 
because  of  rubber  tax,  OPA  asks 

Manufacturers  of  rubber  shoe  products 
were  requested  February  7  by  OPA  Ad- 
ministrator Henderson  not  to  increase 
their  net  prices  on  heels  and  soles,  as  a 
result  of  Treasury  Decision  5107.  This 
decision,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  applies  a  10-percent  tax  on 
rubber  products  to  such  heels  and  soles. 

OPA  will  not  object,  however,  to  spe- 
cific addition  of  the  amount  of  the  tax 
actually  paid  on  any  item,  provided  it  is 
billed  separately. 
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Aspirin  under  ceiling; 
mark-ups  from  40  cents 
to  $1.50  are  reported 

Speculatively  high  prices  in  aspirin — 
not  the  familiar  little  white  tablets,  but 
acetyl  salicylic  acid,  raw  material  base 
for  the  tablets  and  many  other  reme- 
dies— caused  the  issuance  February  7  of 
Price  Schedule  No.  99,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  Price  Administrator 
Henderson.  The  schedule  became  effec- 
tive February  16,  1942. 

The  schedule  sets  maximum  prices 
for  producers,  primary  jobbers,  and 
wholesale  druggists  at  levels  prevailing 
since  1939.  It  is  designed  to  stop  or 
forestall  excessive  prices  in  the  "second- 
hand market,"  where  speculation  is  re- 
ported to  have  brought  excessive  quota- 
tions. 

In  some  instances,  resellers  are  report- 
ed to  have  charged  $1.50  per  pound  for  a 
product  for  which  the  producer  charged 
only  40  cents  per  pound. 

Investigations  and  conferences  re- 
vealed that  no  justifiable  reasons  exist 
for  producers  and  primary  jobbers  to 
charge  prices  in  excess  of  the  prevailing 
price  of  40  cents  per  pound,  or  for  re- 
sellers and  exporters  to  charge  prices  in 
excess  of  52  cents  and  56  cents  respec- 
tively, for  acetyl  salicylic  acid,  either 
powdered  or  in  crystals,  for  sales  of  large 
quantities. 

The  price  schedule  establishes  ceilings 
for  aspirin  in  different  grades,  contain- 
ers, and  quantities. 

*    *    • 

Ceiling  put  on  salicylic  acid 
to  check  mounting  resale  prices 

Quotations  by  some  resellers  of  sali- 
cylic acid  at  prices  three  times  those  of 
producers  for  comparable  grades  and 
quantities  caused  the  issuance  of  Price 
Schedule  No.  103,  according  to  OPA  Ad- 
ministrator Henderson. 

The  schedule,  which  became  effective 
February  16,  1942,  set  prices  for  pro- 
ducers and  primary  jobbers  and  for 
wholesalers  at  levels  prevailing  at  that 
time.  The  schedule  does  not  apply  to 
the  quantities  ordinarily  sold  by  retailers. 

Salicylic  acid  is  used  chiefly  in  the 
manufacture  of  aspirin  and  other  in- 
ternal and  external  medicinals,  in  mak- 
ing chrome  and  khaki  dyes  and  in 
vulcanizing  natural  rubber.  The  acid 
Itself  is  made  from  phenol,  which  is  under 
allocation  by  the  War  Production  Board 
because  of  its  importance  in  the  produc- 
tion of  plastic  and  explosives. 


U.  S.,  CANADA  COOPERATE 
ON  NEWSPRINT  PRICES 

The  Canadian  Wartime  Prices  and 
Trade  Board  and  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration of  the  United  States  •Gov- 
ernment are  cooperating  on  a  joint  pro- 
gram for  arriving  at  prices  of  newsprint 
and  related  products,  It  was  announced 
February  9.  A  meeting  of  the  represent- 
atives of  the  two  bodies  took  place  in 
New  York  on  January  29. 

An  immediate  study  of  the  bases  for 
second-quarter  prices  will  be  undertaken 
In  the  two  countries.  On  the  basis  of 
these  studies  a  definite  announcement 
will  be  made  before  April  1  at  which  time 
second-quarter  prices  take  effect. 


Dealers  asked  not  to 
exceed  usual  mark-ups 
on  paper  products 

More  than  1,000  merchants  dealing  In 
fine  paper  have  been  asked  by  OPA  Ad- 
ministrator Henderson  not  to  exceed 
manufacturers'  prices  plus  OPA's  mer- 
chants' mark-ups  on  several  converted 
paper  products,  including  gummed  pa- 
pers, plain  envelopes,  manila  envelopes, 
kraft  envelopes,  shipping  tags  and  glazed 
and  plated  papers. 

Mark-ups  permitted  are  comparable  to 
those  generally  used  by  the  merchants. 

Mr.  Henderson's  request  went  out  in 
letters  February  10,  Informing  the  mer- 
chants that  manufacturers'  prices  had 
been  frozen  by  OPA  as  of  December  15, 
last. 

•    *    * 

Three  educators  direct 
State  consumer  programs 

Three  nationally  known  educators 
have  been  appointed  by  the  governors  of 
three  New  England  States  to  direct  the 
wartime  consumer  programs  of  the  State 
defense  councils,  it  was  announced  Feb- 
ruary 11  by  Dan  A.  West,  director  of 
the  Consumer  Division,  OPA. 

Professor  Wesley  Alba  Sturges  of 
Yale,  Dr.  John  J.  Mahoney  of  Boston 
University,  and  Dr.  C.  Emanuel  Ekstrom 
of  Brown  have  been  loaned  by  their  uni- 
versities to"  direct  the  consumer  pro- 
grams of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
and  Rhode  Island,  respectively. 


Get  used  to  sugar  ration 
now,  West  urges — many 
don't  use  that  much  anyway 

Every  household  in  the  Nation  should 
get  itself  into  the  sugar  ration  habit  now 
before  the  Government's  rationing  plan 
goes  into  effect,  Dan  A.  West,  director 
of  the  Consumer  Division  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  advised  Febru- 
ary 13.  He  also  urged  consumers  who 
have  hoarded  large  supplies  of  sugar  to 
"divvy  up"  with  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. 

"Rationing  means  'share  and  share 
alike,'"  Mr.  West  said,  "and  if  we're 
really  serious  about  sharing  the  burdens 
of  this  war  fairly,  here's  a  good  chance 
for  us  to  begin  doing  it  in  our  communi- 
ties." 

By  "divvying  up"  sugar  supplies  with 
friends  and  neighbors  now,  Mr.  West 
said,  those  who  have  stocked  up  heavily 
can  help  lessen  the  strain  on  retail  stores 
and  avoid  the  embarrassment  of  having 
many  stamps  removed  from  their  ration 
books  at  the  time  of  registration. 

•  •    * 

Warehouse  charges  clarified  for 
imported  cocoa,  coffee,  pepper 

In  response  to  trade  inquiries,  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  has  clari- 
fied the  warehouse  charge  provisions 
contained  in  the  price  schedules  for  three 
large  imported  commodities — cocoa,  cof- 
fee, and  pepper — Administrator  Hender- 
son announced  February  8. 

Cocoa,  coffee,  and  pepper  received  at 
any  port  of  entry  may  be  warehoused 
in  any  part  of  continental  United  States, 
and  the  cost  of  "putting  the  commodity  in 
warehouse"  may  be  added  by  the  seller 
who  actually  incurs  this  cost,  OPA  ruled. 

This  phrase  specifically  includes  labor, 
in  and  out  charges,  and  the  30  days' 
storage  charges.  OPA  explained  that 
the  cost  of  transporting  from  dock  to 
warehouse  was  inherent  in  the  phrase 
"cost  of  putting  the  commodity  in  the 
warehouse"  and  did  not  require  specific 
mention.  It  may  therefore  be  added  by 
the  seller  in  determining  his  maximum, 
prioes  together  with  those  specifically 
mentioned,  but  only  if  the  seller  himself 
incurred  the  cost. 

•  •    * 

MORE  OPA  NEWS, 
PAGES  14,  20,  21,  22,  23 
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Generating  plant  responsible 
for  segregating  aluminum  scrap 
vital  to  war  factories 

Segregation  of  all  grades  of  aluminum 
alloy  scrap  generated  by  plants  is  vital 
to  the  war  production  program,  the 
aluminum  and  magnesium  branch,  WPB, 
announced  February  11,  in  an  explana- 
tion of  Order  M-l-d  which  requires  seg- 
regation. 

The  order  is  not  intended,  it  was 
pointed  out,  to  interfere  with  the  normal 
and  useful  functions  of  the  scrap  dealer, 
but  to  center  responsibility  for  proper 
segregation  in  the  plant  generating  the 
scrap. 

Collection  of  scrap  outside  of  plants 
continues  to  be  a  function  of  the  dealer. 
They  also  may  purchase  mixed  plant 
scrap  from  plants,  and  segregated  scrap 
coming  from  plants  which  generate  less 
than  1,000  pounds  per  month.  The  order 
requires,  however,  that  the  dealer  sell 
all  such  scrap  to  a  producer  or  approved 
smelter.  If  he  does  not  collect  sufficient 
scrap  in  the  regular  course  of  business 
to  make  it  practicable  to  sell  directly  to 
a  producer  or  approved  smelter,  he  may 
resell  to  another  dealer. 

Cooperation  of  all  dealers  is  sought  to 
maintain  proper  segregation  while  the 
aluminum  is  in  their  hands. 

The  principal  departure  from  estab- 
lished scrap  practice  is  the  provision  re- 
garding segregated  plant  scrap  in  excess 
of  1,000  pounds  a  month. 

*    *    * 

Colors  for  auto  tags,  highway 
markings  will  he  limited 

Next  year's  auto  license  plates  prob- 
ably will  be  limited  to  black  and  white 
and  domestic  earth  colors,  such  as  red 
oxides,  ocher,  umber,  sienna,  and  a  small 
amount  of  iron  blue,  the  protective  coat- 
ings industry  advisory  committee  has 
been  told. 

Yeliow  traffic  markings  on  streets  and 
highways  also  are  on  their  way  out. 
Emergency  specifications  that  contain  no 
Chrome  yellow  pigment  are  being  dis- 
cussed by  WPB  officials  and  the  industry. 
White  paints  with  a  high  reflectance 
value  will  be  substituted. 

Eoth  moves  are  a  part  of  the  pigment 
conservation  program  designed  to  set  up 
specifications  which  will  contain  a  mini- 
mum of  strategic  raw  materials. 


Premiums  to  be  allowed  for  over-quota  copper, 
lead,  zinc  output  from  February  1  on 


Rules  by  which  United  States  mine 
operators  may  obtain  premium  prices 
for  over-quota  production  of  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc  were  announced  February 
9  by  Materials  Director  Batt  and  OPA 
Administrator  Henderson. 

Premium  prices  of  17  cents  per  pound 
for  copper,  11  cents  for  zinc,  and  9% 
cents  for  lead  will  be  paid  by  the  Metals 
Reserve  Co.,  for  a  period  of  2'/2  years 
beginning  February  1,  1942.  Should  the 
emergency  end  before  the  termination 
date,  Metals  Reserve  Company  has  re- 
served the  right  to  terminate  this  ar- 
rangement on  equitable  terms. 

The  premiums  will  apply  to  all  over- 
quota  production  after  February  1,  1942, 
regardless  of  when  tonnage  quotas  are 
announced  and  actual  payments  begin. 
By  continuing  meanwhile  to  ship  through 
ordinary  channels,  producers  will  be  as- 
sured premium  prices  for  over-quota 
production. 

Quotas  will  be  established  by  mines 
or  groups  of  mines,  rather  than  by  com- 


panies, In  order  to  avoid  any  possibility 
that  expenditures  for  expansion  of  one 
property  might  be  deterred  by  uncer- 
tainties as  to  future  production  from  one 
mine  or  group  of  mines  of  the  same 
company. 

Companies  which  own  two  or  more 
properties  must  account  for  any  material 
deorease  below  quota  of  any  one  prop- 
erty. If  it  shall  appear  that  such  a  de- 
crease was  due  to  avoidable  circum- 
stances, quotas  of  all  properties  of  the 
company  will  be  combined  and  premiums 
paid  only  to  the  extent  that  total  pro- 
duction exceeds  the  total  company  quota. 

Purpose  of  the  plan  is  to  expand  out- 
put of  copper,  lead,  and  zinc. because  of 
their  importance  in  the  production  of 
armaments. 

In  general,  quotas  will  be  fixed  to  in- 
clude all  output  that  can  reasonably  be 
expected,  at  established  market  prices 
for  the  metals  of  12  cents  per  pound  for 
copper,  8.25  cents  for  zinc  and  6.50  cents 
for  lead. 


Iron  and  steel  scrap 
regulations  revised 

Revisions  of  certain  portions  of  Price 
Schedule  No.  4  (Iron  and  Steel  Scrap) 
are  contained  in  Amendment  No.  14  an- 
nounced February  10  by  OPA  Adminis- 
trator Henderson.  Amendment  was 
effective  February  9,  1942. 

Five  particular  features  highlight  the 
new  amendment: 

1.  The  maximum  shipping  point  price  for 
No.  1  Heavy  Melting  Steel  at  shipping  points 
within  the  Boston  switching  district  is  $15.05 
per  gross  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  or  f.  a.  s.  vessel, 
or,  where  delivery  to  the  consumer  Is  solely 
by  motor  vehicle,  loaded  on  such  vehicle. 

2.  "Unprepared  scrap"  is  clarified  by  defini- 
tion as  excluding  objects  requiring  dis- 
mantling, such  as  bridges,  boxcars,  and 
graveyard  automobiles.  Latter  must  be 
priced  so  as  to  permit  prepared  scrap  to  be 
delivered  to  the  consumer  within  the  maxi- 
mum delivered  prices  established  In  the 
schedule. 

3.  Where  scrap  is  delivered  solely  by  motor 
vehicle,  in  other  than  a  public  carrier,  the 
amount  of  transportation  charges  that  may 
be  added  to  the  shipping  point  price  is  still 
to  be  computed  in  terms  of  the  rail  carload 
rate  formula  introduced  in  the  February  2 
amendment,  but  need  not  fall  below  $1  per 
gross  ten.  Previous  minimum  was  $1.50  per 
gross  ton. 

4.  Provision  allowing  consumers  to  purchase 
unprepared  "remote"  scrap  and  designate  a 
dealer  to  prepare  it  at  a  maximum  prepara- 
tion fee  of  $2.50  per  gross  ton  has  been  revised 
so  as  to  be  limited  to  purchases  in  rail  car- 
load lots. 

5.  Maximum  prices  for  bundles  containing 
tin-coated  material,  are  defined  more  clearly. 


Building  of  tin  smelter  sped 
by  higher  rating  for  materials 

The  United  States  tin  smelter  now  un- 
der construction  in  Texas  will  be  rushed 
to  completion  with  the  assistance  of  an 
A-l-a  rating  for  materials,  J.  S.  Knowl- 
son,  Director  of  Industry  Operations,  an- 
nounced February  12. 

An  amendment  to  the  builder's  serial 
number,  under  Order  P-19-a,  was  issued 
raising  the  preference  rating  for  the  proj- 
ect from  A-l-b.  This  will  permit  more 
rapid  delivery  for  certain  necessary  items 
which  have  been  ordered  but  are  not  yet 
delivered.  Delivery  dates  on  these  items 
are  protected. 

The  plant,  which  was  started  as  an 
18,000-ton  smelter,  has  been  increased  to 
52,000  tons  capacity  and  may  be  increased 
further.  It  will  process  Bolivian  tin  ore, 
as  well  as  concentrates  from  Malaya  and 
the  Netherlands  Indies  received  since  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  in  the  Pacific. 

While  Bolivian  ore  is  not  expected  in 
sufficient  volume  to  keep  the  smelter  in 
full  operation  over  a  long  period  it  has 
a  large  supply  of  ore  on  hand  and  any 
further  reshuffling  of  military  forces 
around  the  world  may  result  in  concen- 
trates from  other  areas  reaching  this 
country. 
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CONSERVATION  .  .  . 

Can  collection  planned  in  five  areas  for 
copper  refining  and  for  detinning  test 


Plans  were  announced  February  7  for 
the  construction  of  three  plants  in  the 
Southwest,  where  used  tin  cans  will  be 
prepared  for  a  leaching  process  in  the 
precipitation  of  copper  from  mines.  The 
Defense  Plants  Corporation,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, has  allocated  approximately  $175,000 
for  construction  of  the  plants  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Dallas  and  Houston,  Tex.  and 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

In  order  that  the  new  plants  be  assured 
of  a  plentiful  supply  of  tin  cans,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Industrial  Conservation  has 
urged  the  mayors  of  the  three  cities  where 
the  plants  will  be  built,  as  well  as  heads 
of  many  neighboring  municipalities,  to 
launch  local  can  collection  campaigns. 

Paul  C.  Cabot,  deputy  chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Industrial  Conservation,  empha- 
sized that  the  copper-producing  process 
has  no  bearing  on  detinning  of  cans  for 
the  reclamation  of  tin  and  steel. 

To  produce  2,000  tons  a  month 

The  new  plants,  which  are  expected  to 
be  ready  for  operation  by  the  middle  of 
the  coming  summer,  will  clean  and  shred 
the  tin  cans,  after  which  the  metal  will 
be  shipped  to  copper  mines.  There  mine 
waters,  containing  copper  sulphate,  flow- 
ing over  the  shredded  metal,  produce 
copper  equal  in  amount  to  the  quantity 
of  metal  used.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
mines  using  the  processed  cans  will  pro- 
duce approximately  2,000  tons  of  copper 
per  month. 

At  the  same  time  that  he  outlined  the 
proposed  can  collection  of  the  South- 
western cities,  Mr.  Cabot  announced  that 
similar  collections  would  be  inaugurated 
in  the  immediate  future  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh and  Sewaren,  N.  J.,  areas.  In  both 
those  sections,  it  was  explained,  there 
are  detinning  plants,  which  process  the 
cans  and  reclaim  both  tin  and  steel.  The 
general  public  in  those  areas  will  be 
urged  to  save  used  cans,  which  will  be 
collected  at  regular  intervals  by  munici- 
pal trucks  and  moved  to  the  detinning 
plants,  which  will  buy  the  collections 
from  the  municipalities. 

If  the  "test"  campaigns  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh and  Sewaren  areas  prove  success- 
ful, the  Bureau  will  consider  methods  of 
setting  up  machinery  for  similar  collec- 
tions in  other  cities,  and  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  salvaged  material  to  cities 
where  there  are  detinning  plants. 


Although  there  has  been  widespread 
public  discussion  of  salvaging  tin  cans, 
the  Bureau  has  discouraged  the  idea,  Mr. 
Cabot  explained,  largely  because  of  the 
limited  number  of  detinning  plants. 
Until  the  results  of  the  efforts  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  Sewaren  are  revealed,  it  was 
stressed,  only  residents  of  those  sections 
will  be  asked  to  give  their  support  to  the 
undertaking. 

*    *    • 

A  war  parodox 

DEMAND  FOR  EXPLOSIVES 
MAY  ASSURE  PLENTY  OF  SOAP 

There  is  likely  to  be  enough  soap  in 
1942  to  scrub  this  land  and  most  of 
the  things  in  it — because  of  the  mili- 
tary demand  for  explosives  made  from 
glycerine. 

Glycerine,  one  of  the  most  vital  prod- 
ucts in  a  war  economy,  will  be  produced 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible  during  the 
coming  year  to  supply  powder  and  nitro- 
glycerine plants  with  a  principal  in- 
gredient. Soap  manufacturers  will  work 
their  plants  to  the  limit  of  supplies  to 
do  this,  and  soap  itself  may  be  regarded 
as  a  byproduct  of  this  manufacturing. 

The  tallow  and  animal  fats  that  nor- 
mally provide  the  bulk  of  glycerine 
origination  will  have  additional  help 
from  conservation  measures.  Every 
housewife  in  the  Nation  will  soon  have  a 
chance  to  aid  through  a  concerted  effort 
in  saving  glycerine-content  garbage,  and 
not  making  her  own  soap.  A  salvage 
campaign  to  collect  and  extract  the 
glycerine  from  food  fats,  grease,  lubri- 
cants and  table  scraps  is  expected  to  add 
materially  to  supplies  for  United  States 
and  lend-lease  requirements. 

A  complication  of  the  supply  problem 
is  the  loss  of  the  Philippine  source  of 
cocoanut  oil,  which  bulked  large  in  the 
world  cocoanut  oil  production  that  pre- 
viously accounted  for  manufacturing 
one-third  of  all  our  glycerine. 

Stocks  of  copra  from  cocoanuts, 
babassu  and  palm  kernel  nuts  are  being 
marshalled  so  that  with  transportation 
from  Latin  America,  the  South  Seas,  and 
Africa,  they  can  meet  the  needs  of  soap 
producerg. 


Mills  processing  copper  get 
priorities  on  repair, 
maintenance  supplies 

Mills  which  roll,  draw,  or  extrude  cop- 
per or  copper-base  alloys  have  been  given 
special  priority  assistance  to  obtain  re- 
pair, maintenance,  and  operating  sup- 
plies by  Preference  Rating  Order  P-106, 
announced  February  9  by  the  Division 
of  Industry  Operations. 

High  ratings  for  repairs . 

The  order  assigns  emergency  ratings 
of  A-l-a  and  A-l-c  to  deliveries  of  mate- 
rial necessary  to  repair  or  avert  a  break- 
down or  suspension  of  operations  and 
a  rating  of  A-3  to  deliveries  of  material 
which  will  be  used  for  repair,  mainte- 
nance, or  operation  of  brass  or  wire  mills, 
subject  to  the  restrictions  contained  in 
the  order. 

The  priority  assistance  granted  by  Prefer- 
ence Bating  Order  P-106  may  be  used  only 
by  mills  to  which  a  copy  of  the  order  has 
been  specifically  addressed,  with  a  serial  num- 
ber, or  by  suppliers  of  such  mills  who  have 
executed  the  required  form  of  acceptance. 
Mills  desiring  to  take  advantage  of  terms 
of  the  order  should  apply  for  its  use  on  Form 
PD-258,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  Ref:  P-106. 

Not  for  suppliers 

When  a  copy  of  order  P-106  has  been  issued 
to  a  mill  with  a  serial  number,  the  mill  should 
send  a  copy  of  the  order  with  an  attached 
form  of  acceptance  to  each  of  his  suppliers. 
The  higher  ratings  assigned  by  the  order 
may  not  be  extended,  but  a  supplier  who 
has  been  served  with  a  copy  of  the  order 
and  has  executed  the  acceptance  may  him- 
self apply  the  A-3  rating  on  his  purchase 
orders  for  material  to  be  delivered  to  the  mill 
under  any  of  the  ratings  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  order.  Neither  the  A-l-a 
nor  A-l-c  rating  may  be  used  by  a  supplier. 

The  A-3  rating  may  be  used  by  a  sup- 
plier to  replace  in  his  inventory  mate- 
rials delivered  to  a  mill  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  order,  provided  that 
his  inventory  Is  kept  to  a  practicable 
working  minimum. 

Suppliers  who  do  not  manufacture, 
process,  or  assemble  such  material  may 
accumulate  or  "basket"  rated  orders  up 
to  a  period  of  3  months,  until  they  can 
place  a  purchase  order  or  contract  for 
the  minimum  quantity  procurable  on  his 
customary  terms.  Suppliers  who  do  man- 
ufacture, process,  or  assemble  materials 
must  apply  the  rating  before  or  at  the 
time  they  fill  the  rated  orders. 

Mills  and  suppliers  which  operate  un- 
der the  terms  of  Order  P-100  must  keep 
such  records  and  make  such  reports  ao 
may  be  required  by  the  War  Production 
Board. 
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LABOR  ... 

Board  hands  down  first  decisions, 
on  aluminum  and  fishing  boat  issues; 
gets  2  agreements  and  13  new  cases 


The  National  War  Labor  Board  last 
week  successfully  met  the  first  defiance 
of  its  authority,  and  also  handed  down 
its  first  decision  on  the  merits  of  a  case, 
narrowing  the  north-south  differential 
in  the  plants  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America  and  ordering  night  shift 
bonuses  for  its  New  Kensington,  Pa., 
plant.  The  Board  also  approved  a  volun- 
tary maintenance  of  membership  and 
voluntary  check-off  unanimously  recom- 
mended by  a  panel  of  associate  members 
as  a  settlement  formula  for  the  union  se- 
curity dispute  between  the  Marshall  Field 
Co.  and  the  Textile  Workers  Union,  CIO. 

The  important  "Little  Steel"  contro- 
versy, involving  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Cor- 
poration, Republic  Steel  Corporation, 
Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Co.,  and 
Inland  Steel  Co.,  and  the  Steel  Workers 
Organizing  Committee,  CIO,  was  set  for 
a  hearing  February  24  before  a  special 
fact-finding  panel  composed  of  Arthur  S. 
Meyer,  chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Mediation,  Cyrus  Ching,  vice 
president  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co., 
and  Richard  T.  Frankensteen,  director 
of  aircraft  organization,  United  Automo- 
bile Workers,  CIO.  The  negotiations, 
which  have  been  in  progress  since  last 
September,  broke  down  over  the  union's 
demands  for  union  security  and  a  $1  a 
day  wage  increase. 

Agreements  were  obtained  in  2  cases 
during  the  week  and  2  cases  were  referred 
to  the  full  Board  after  hearings.  A  1-day 
hearing  before  the  full  Board  was  held 
in  the  General  Motors  Corporation  dis- 
pute with  the  United  Automobile  Work- 
ers, CIO,  and  then  recessed  to  a  later 
date.  The  Board  also  received  certifica- 
tion of  15  new  cases. 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America 

The  dispute  between  Alcoa  and  the  Alumi- 
num Workers  of  America,  CIO,  carried  over 
to  the  National  War  Labor  Board  from  the 
Defense  Mediation  Board's  calendar,  was 
heard  for  2  days  by  the  full  Board  the  latter 
part  of  January.  The  Board  also  had  before 
It  a  111-page  fact-finding  report  prepared  at 
the  Mediation  Board's  request  by  Paul  R. 
Hays,  member  of  the  New  York  State  Board 
of  Mediation. 

A  total  of  18,925  men  in  3  plants  of  the 
company — Badin,  N.  C,  Alcoa,  Tenn.,  and  New 
Kensington,  Pa. — were  involved  in  the  dis- 
pute.   The   union   had   demanded   complete 


abolition  of  the  18-  to  20-cent  differential  In 
the  starting  wage  existing  between  the  com- 
pany's southern  and  northern  plants,  and  a 
10-cent  bonus  for  all  night  shift  workers  at 
the  New  Kensington  plant. 

The  Board  decided,  7-4,  in  favor  of  a  7  cents 
an  hour  increase  for  beginners  with  corre- 
sponding adjustments  for  other  employees  at 
the  Badin  and  Alcoa  plants,  and  7-5  for  a 
3  cents  an  hour  bonus  for  the  B  shift  (3  p.  m. 
to  11  p.  m.) ,  and  a  5  cents  an  hour  bonus  for 
the  C  shift  (11  p.  m.  to  7  a.  m.)  at  the  New 
Kensington  plant. 

The  majority  opinion  on  the  north-south 
differential  question  was  written  by  Wayne  L. 


is  listening 

He  wants  to  know 
what  Mi  know 


A  WARNING  to  fighting  men,  war  factory 
workers,  and  Government  employees  is  car- 
ried on  this  red,  white,  and  black  poster 
developed  by  the  Office  of  Facts  and  Fig- 
ures. The  poster  is  signed  by  the  Military 
Intelligence  Division,  War  Department; 
Office  of  Naval  Intelligence,  Navy  Depart- 
ment: and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  l7ivesti- 
gation.  (Mats  available  for  publication,  on 
request  to  Distribution  Section,  Division 
of  Information,  OEM,  Washington,  D.  C.) 


Morse,  public  member,  and  concurred  in  b;, 
two  other  public  members  and  four  labor 
members.  In  his  opinion,  Dean  Morse  said 
in  part  that  the  majority  was  "satisfied  from 
the  record  that  a  complete  elimination  of  the 
wage  differential  involved  In  this  case  would 
have  an  undesirable  disrupting  effect  at  this 
time  on  the  general  economy  of  the  areas  In 
which  the  plants  in  question  are  located 
...  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
employer,  public,  and  union  members  of  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  all  agre"e  that  the 


goal  to  seek  is  the  elimination  of  the  north- 
south  wage  differential  but  the  groups  differ 
only  as  to  the  time  rate  at  which  the  differ- 
ential should  be  eliminated." 

The  employer  members,  in  a  minority  opin- 
ion written  by  A.  W.  Hawkes,  recommended 
that  the  differential  should  not  be  narrowed 
by  more  than  3  cents,  though  they  proposed 
5  cents  as  a  compromise  with  the  final  deci- 
sion. 

On  the  other  question,  the  majority  opinion 
was  written  by  Frank  P.  Graham,  public 
member,  and  concurred  in  by  two  other  pub- 
lic and  four  industry  members.  Dr.  Graham 
held  that  the  company's  opposition  to  paying 
a  night-shift  bonus  at  the  New  Kensington 
plant  because  of  the  accepted  fact  that  such 
premium  rates  are  not  the  prevailing  custom 
in  the  area  "is  not  a  tenable  position.  .  .  . 
Night  work  tends  to  disrupt  normal  living 
and  often  results  in  irregular  eating  and 
sleeping  habits.  The  B  shift  comes  during 
the  hours  when  family  life  is  at  its  best. 
These  are  the  hours  when  the  children  are 
home  from  school.  These  are  the  hours  of 
the  best  social,  athletic,  recreational,  and 
educational  programs.  The  C  shift  comes 
during  the  hours  when  human  beings  have 
become  accustomed  to  sleep  by  nature  and 
nurture,  by  biological  set  and  inheritance, 
and  by  social  and  personal  habit.  The 
worker  during  the  night  shifts  has  to  sacri- 
fice many  of  the  values  and  satisfactions  of 
social,  family,  and  personal  life." 

On  this  issue  the  minority,  in  an  opinion 
written  by  Dean  Morse  and  concurred  in  by 
four  labor  members,  held  that  the  bonus 
should  be  raised  an  additional  2  cents  for 
the  B  and  C  shifts  and  that  those  who  worked 
these  shifts  continuously  should  be  granted 
a  10  cents  per  hour  bonus. 

Federated  Fishing  Boats 

In  a  unanimous  decision  on  the  dispute 
between  the  Federated  Fishing  Boats  of  New 
England  and  New  York,  Inc.,  and  the  Atlantic 
Fishermen's  Union,  AFL,  the  Board  held  that 
the  employers'  "obvious  lack  of  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  the  patriotic  obligations 
which  they  owe  America  today  in  keeping  war 
production  going"  have  made  it  impossible  for 
the  Board  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  merits  of 
the  dispute.  Because  of  this  defiance  the 
Board  termed  the  controversy  a  "lock-out." 
It  had  held  up  50  boats  and  300  fishermen  in 
Boston  Harbor  for  the  past  month  and  re- 
sulted in  a  loss  of  19.000,000  pounds  of  fish. 

In  its  decision,  written  by  Dean  Morse,  the 
Board  ruled  that  "unless  the  employers  in- 
volved comply  Immediately  with  the  decision 
of  the  National  War  Labor  Board,  their  de- 
fiance of  said  Board  must  be  repudiated  by 
patriotic  Americans  and  challenged  by  what- 
ever forces  of  Government  may  be  necessary 
to  obtain  compliance  .  .  ."  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  upon  reflection  and  the  exercise 
of  sober  judgment  the  employer  association 
will  proceed  without  delay  to  accept  and  fully 
comply  with  the  orders  of  the  National  War 
Labor  Board.  The  Government  and  the  people 
of  America  have  a  right  to  expect  all  em- 
ployers and  labor  organizations  to  cooperate 
fully  with  the  national  understanding  which 
was  entered  Into  by  labor  and  employer  rep- 
resentatives at  the  recent  Presidential  con- 
ference in  which  It  was  agreed  that  labor 
disputes  for  the  duration  of  the  war  would 
be  settled  by  peaceful  means  under  the  juris- 
diction, if  necessary,  of  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  rather  than  by  resort  to  economic 
force. 

"This  country  is  at  war,  and  the  events  in 
that  war  to  date  make  clear  that  we  cannot 
condone  the  conduct  of  any  employer  or 
labor  group  in  America  that  places  its  selfish 
v/elfare  above  the  Interest  of  the  country." 

On  Saturday.  February  14,  3  days  after  the 
decision  was  made  public,  the  employers  notl- 
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fled  the  Board  they  would  comply  with  the 
decision  and  start  normal  operations  begin- 
ning Monday.  Dean  Morse  immediately  tele- 
graphed them  that  the  Board  was  "pleased  to 
learn"  of  this  decision.  The  telegram  also 
said: 

"In  this  time  of  great  national  danger  such 
acts  of  Industrial  statesmanship  are  essential 
•to  the  maintenance  of  that  degree  of  indus- 
trial harmony  so  vital  to  a  successful  prose- 
cution of  this  war.  The  decision  of  the 
Federated  Fishing  Boats  of  New  England  and 
New  York,  Inc..  to  comply  with  the  decision 
of  the  National  War  Labor  Board  is  bound  to 
strengthen  the  public's  confidence  in  the 
good  faith  of  American  employers  and  labor 
unions  as  shown  by  their  willingness  to  abide 
by  the  terms  of  the  understanding  which 
they  have  entered  into  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  settle  their  labor  con- 
troversies for  the  duration  of  the  war  by 
Judicial  processes." 

General  Motors  Corporation 

The  General  Motors  dispute  with  the 
United  Automobile  Workers,  CIO,  which  in- 
volves 190,000  workers  in  90  plants  scat- 
tered over  the  country,  came  in  for  a  1-day 
hearing  before  the  full  Board.  The  issue  in 
the  case  is  the  union's  demand  for  double 
time  for  Sunday  and  holiday  work  to  apply 
to  all  swing-shift  workers  regardless  of  the 
number  of  hours  worked  during  the  week. 
At  the  end  of  the  hearing  on  February  10,  the 
hearings  were  recessed  until  after  the  Board 
decides  what  procedure  to  follow  In  the  case. 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 

In  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.  case, 
Garfield,  N.  J.,  involving  300  workers  repre- 
sented by  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  AFL.  the  union's  demand  for  a 
union  shop  will  be  submitted  to  arbitration 
in  accordance  with  the  agreement.  The  set- 
tlement provides  for  a  5  cents  an  hour  in- 
crease, a  reclassification  of  wage  rates,  and 
a  10  cents  an  hour  premium  for  the  night 
shift,  all  to  be  retroactive  to  December  16, 
1941.  This  agreement  was  reached  as  a  re- 
sult of  5  days  of  hearings  before  Paul  A. 
Dodd,  associate  public  member  of  the  Board. 

Connor  Lumber  &  Land  Co. 

All  the  issues  in  the  dispute  between  the 
Connor  Lumber  and  Land  Co.,  Laona.  Wis., 
and  500  workers  represented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Woodworkers  of  America,  CIO.  were 
settled  by  agreement  except  for  wages  and 
^cations.  The  latter  will  be  arbitrated  by 
a  board  of  three  persons,  one  to  be  picked 
by  the  union,  one  by  the  company  and  one 
by  the  War  Labor  Board.  The  agreement 
was  the  result  of  2  days  of  hearings  before  a 
panel  composed  of  Arthur  E.  Meyer,  H.  L. 
Derby,  and  S.  H.  Dalrymple.  It  includes  a 
clause  providing  for  voluntary  maintenance 
of  union  membership  and  a  voluntary  check- 
off, provided  that  deductions  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $1.50  per  month. 

Walker-Turner  Co.,  Inc. 

After  3  days  of  hearings  In  the  dispute 
between  the  Walker-Turner  Co.,  Inc.,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  and  the  United  Electrical,  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers  of  America,  CIO,  the 
panel  of  associate  Board  members  hearing 
the  case  was  unable  to  obtain  an  agreement 
and  referred  it  to  the  full  Board.  There 
are  250  employees  involved  in  the  contro- 
versy, which  arose  over  the  union's  demands 
for  wage  increases,  union  shop,  overtime  and 
holiday  pay.  No  date  has  been  set  as  yet 
for  the  Board  hearing. 

In  addition  to  the  "Little  Steel"  cases  the 
Board  received  certification  of  13  new  dis- 
putes, as  follows: 


American  Magnesium  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
CIO;  Park  Drop  Forge  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
and  the  United  Automobile  Workers,  CIO; 
Murray  Ohio  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  the  United  Automobile  Workers, 
CIO;  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Division,  New 
York  City,  and  Industrial  Union  of  Marine 
and  Shipbuilding  Workers,  CIO;  Pullman 
Standard  Car  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bessemer, 
Ala.,   and   the    International    Association    of 


HILLMAN  PRAISES  RESULTS 

OF  AROUND-THE-CLOCK 

SHIPBUILDING 

West  Coast  shipyard  workers  and 
management  were  commended  Febru- 
ary 11  by  WPB  Labor  Director  Hillman, 
for  "setting  a  praiseworthy  pace  for  all 
war  industries"  during  their  first  week 
of  around-the-clock  operation  under 
the  new  Pacific  zone  agreement.  (See 
Victory,  February  3.) 

In  a  letter  to  John  P.  Frey,  presi- 
dent of  the  Metal  Trades  Department, 
AFL,  he  cited  the  "patriotic  and 
highly  constructive  action"  of  the  de- 
partment and  its  affiliated  metal  trades 
councils  in  formulating,  together  with 
shipyard  management,  "a  program  for 
continuous  operation  of  Pacific  Coast 
shipyards." 

Mr.  Hillman  also  wired  to  Edgar  F. 
Kaiser,  president  of  the  Oregon  Ship- 
building Company,  Portland,  Oreg., 
expressing  gratification  over  "the  ex- 
cellent production  record  established 
by  your  company  on  its  first  day  of 
full  scale  Sunday  operations,"  and  add- 
ing the  praise  for  the  Portland  Metal 
Trades  Council. 


Machinists,  AFL,  and  the  Steel  Workers  Or- 
ganizing Committee,  CIO;  Screw  Machine 
Products  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists,  AFL;  Vir- 
ginia Electric  &  Power  Co.,  Richmond,  Va., 
and  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street,  Elec- 
tric Railway  &  Motor  Bus  Employees  of  Amer- 
ica, AFL;  Steel  Drop  Forgers  Group,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  International  Die  Sinkers 
Conference,  independent;  Consolidated  Steel 
Corporation,  Ltd.,  Maywood,  Calif.,  and  the 
Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee,  CIO; 
Remington  Rand  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City, 
and  the  United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers,  CIO;  East  Bay  Transit  Co.  and  Key 
System,  Oakland,  Calif.,  and  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Street,  Electric  Railway  & 
Motor  Coach  Employees  of  America,  AFL; 
Ryan  Aeronautical  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  and 
United  Automobile  Workers,  CIO;  and  Mu- 
nicipal Government  of  Newark,  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  State,  County,  and  Municipal  Workers  of 
America,  CIO. 


Every  weapon  produced  today 
is  worth  10  next  year,  Nelson 
tells  business  paper  editors 

America  must  face  the  fact  that  it 
can  win  the  war  only  if  it  provides  a 
greatly  expanded  production  of  military 
goods  during  the  rest  of  1942,  Chairman 
Donald  M.  Nelson  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  told  a  conference  of  business 
paper  editors  and  publishers  February 
13. 

"Every  weapon  we  make  today  is 
worth  10  that  we  might  produce  next 
year,"  Mr.  Nelson  said.  "This  year — 
1942 — is  the  critical  year  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  United  States.  I'm  not 
painting  the  picture  darkly,  but  I  do 
believe  that  we  who  know  what  Ameri- 
can industry  can  do  must  look  at  the 
situation  squarely  and  see  what  we  can 
do  to  make  up  for  lost  time.' 

"We've  lost  a  lot  of  time  because  in- 
dustry was  fearful  of  what  might  happen 
after  the  war  if  all  our  productive  facili- 
ties were  overexpanded.  Let's  stop 
thinking  about  what  we'll  do  when  it's 
all  over  and 'start  thinking  about  what 
we're  going  to  do  now  to  prevent  it  from 
being  all  over  for  us. 

"We've  wasted  the  golden  months  in 
which  we  could  have  got  fully  ready  .  .  . 
But  we  still  have  10  silver  months — 
the  months  which  remain  in  1942 — and 
in  them  we  can  still  do  things  that  we 
never  thought  possible." 

Getting  maximum  production  at  once, 
Mr.  Nelson  said,  depends  on  these 
things: 

1.  Getting  greater  production  out  of 
the  plants  and  machines  which  are 
now  producing  war  goods.  Even 
though  the  country  today  is  producing 
a  much  greater  volume  of  armaments 
than  in  1918,  he  said,  the  present  vol- 
ume is  not  nearly  so  great  as  it  must 
become. 

2.  Getting  military  production  out 
of  factories  and  machines  which  are 
now  producing  civilian  goods — in 
other  words,  by  conversion  of  indus- 
try to  full  war  production. 

3.  Enlisting  the  services  of  small 
producers,  through  subcontracting 
and  through  the  letting  of  prime  con- 
tracts to  groups  of  small  manufac- 
turers who  have  pooled  their  facilities. 

"The  job  will  take  brains  and  initia- 
tive," said  Mr.  Nelson ;  "but  we  can  do  it 
if  we  go  out  with  a  will,  if  we  stop  think- 
ing about  what  we're  going  to  do  to  the 
enemy  in  1943  and  start  thinking  about 
what  we're  going  to  do  to  him  in  Febru- 
ary and  March  of  1942." 
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AGRICULTURE . . . 

England's  food  situation  is  improved, 
analysis  shows;  Lend-Lease  credited 


(Information  furnished  through  Office  of  Agricultural  Defense  Relations, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture) 


Moderate  but  definite  improvements 
were  apparent  in  the  food  situation  of 
the  United  Kingdom  from  the  spring  of 
1941  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  the 
Pacific,  according  to  an  analysis  of 
British  food  consumption  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Richter  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  survey,  which  appears  in  a  recent 
Issue  of  "Foreign  Agriculture,"  monthly 
publication  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Relations,  points  out  that  the 
improvements  were  a  direct  result  of 
larger  arrivals  of  foodstuffs  from  abroad, 
especially  Lend-Lease  supplies  from  the 
United  States.  Maintenance  of  the  pres- 
ent level  of  British  food  consumption  and 
further  improvements  will  depend  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  shipping  situation, 
according  to  Doctor  Richter. 

U.  S.  shipments  rich  in  vitamins 

During  recent  months  the  Department 
has  pointed  out  that  food  shipments  to 
the  British  market  under  the  Lend-Lease 
program  consisted  largely  of  foods  rich 
in  proteins,  vitamins,  and  minerals. 
Since  the  inauguration  of  that  program 
more  than  300  million  dollars'  worth  of 
evaporated  milk,  cheese,  eggs  and  egg 
products,  dried  fruits,  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables,  lard  and  other  pork  products, 
and  other  agricultural  commodities  have 
been  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Despite  improvements  since  the  arrival 
of  Lend-Lease  shipments  from  the  United 
States,  the  survey  reveals  that  average 
civilian  consumption  of  some  foods  under 
existing  British  rationing  regulations  is 
still  considerably  below  the  average  for 
prewar  years.  Thus,  average  civilian 
rations  over  most  of  1941  allowed  for  a 
consumption  per  person  of  only  between 
60  and  70  percent  of  the  prewar  level  in 
the  case  of  meats;  a  little  over  60  percent 
in  the  case  of  fats;  40  percent  in  the  case 
of  sugar;  and  only  around  one-third  in 
the  case  of  eggs.  Consumption  of  fish 
and  fruit  is  also  considerably  curtailed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  1941  consumption 
of  bread,  potatoes,  and  vegetables  prob- 
ably ranged  from  10  to  20  percent  above 
the  prewar  level,  while  that  of  fresh  milk 
was  only  slightly  lower,  although  for  non- 
priority  consumers  it  is  now  considerably 
curtailed. 


Dr.  Richter  points  out,  however,  that 
these  percentage  reductions  may  some- 
what overstate  the  curtailment  in  war- 
time food  consumption  since  meals  served 
In  restaurants,  factory  canteens  and 
other  establishments  are  largely  addi- 
tional to  the  rations.  He  estimates  that 
on  a  calorie  basis  the  meals  thus  served 
outside  the  home  may  add  from  5  to  10 
percent  to  average  civilian  consumption. 

On  the  whole,  "conditions  throughout 
1941  have  steadily  moved  toward  a  more 
equitable  and  socially  more  desirable  food 
distribution,"  says  Dr.  Richter.  Govern- 
mental subsidies  designed  to  keep  down 
prices  of  important  foodstuffs  were  sub- 
stantially increased,  the  system  of  worker 
canteens  was  extended,  and  distribution 
of  fresh  milk  to  children  and  mothers — 
to  the  needy  free  or  at  reduced  prices — 
on  a  definite  priority  basis  was  continued. 

•    *    • 

Sugar  to  be  provided 
to  keep  bees  alive 

In  order  to  assure  maximum  honey 
production,  A.  E.  Bowman,  chief  of  the 
sugar  section  of  the  food  supply  branch 
of  the  WPB,  on  February  11  advised  bee 
producers  and  apiarists  that  they  will 
receive  the  sugar  they  need  to  keep  their 
bees  alive. 

Honey  is  a  substitute  for  sugar  and 
has  important  dietary  uses.  In  addition, 
bees  are  indispensable  for  the  pollina- 
tion of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  forage 
crops. 

Bee  producers  and  apiarists  are  re- 
stricted in  the  use  of  sugar  by  Order 
M-55. 

If  the  quantity  of  sugar  allocated  un- 
der the  order  is  insufficient,  a  bee  pro- 
ducer or  apiarist  may  file  an  appeal  with 
the  WPB  sugar  section.  Such  an  appeal 
should  contain  the  following  informa- 
tion: 

1.  The  amount  of  sugar  provided  under  the 
quota. 

2.  The  number  of  colonies  of  bees  under 
production. 

3.  The  deficiency  (in  terms  of  100  pound 
bags  of  sugar)  which  is  faced. 

4.  The  specific  urgency  (in  number  of 
days)  as  to  when  the  sugar  must  be  delivered. 

5.  The  name  of  the  supplier  from  whom 
any  purchase  is  to  be  made. 


Growers  encouraged  to  shift  . 
to  longer  staple  cotton  in  '42 
to  meet  war  needs 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
announced  plans  to  encourage  growers 
to  shift  from  the  production  of  short 
staple  cotton  to  the  longer  staple  length 
in  1942,  to  make  available  particular 
types  of  cotton  needed  to  meet  military 
requirements. 

To  increase  premiums 

To  encourage  this  change  in  planting 
practices,  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion will  increase  the  premiums  to  be 
offered  on  longer  staple  lengths  of  cotton 
under  the  1942  loan  program.  In  addi- 
tion, it  was  stated  that  CCC  will  support 
the  price  of  American-Egyptian  and  Sea 
Island  cotton  through  a  purchase  pro- 
gram in  order  to  encourage  increased 
production. 

Premiums  will  be  increased  on  the 
longer  staple  lengths  of  American  Upland 
cotton,  officials  of  the  Department  ex- 
plained, to  enable  producers  to  realize 
the  same  per  acre  return  from  the  longer 
cottons  which  have  low  yields,  as  from 
the  shorter  cottons  which  generally  have 
higher  yields. 

Differentials  established 

The  premiums  and  discounts  under  the 
1942  program  announced  at  this  time 
apply  to  all  rain-grown  cotton  and  also 
to  irrigated  cotton  with  a  staple  length 
of  IYb  inches  and  longer. 

Premiums  and  discounts  for  irrigated 
cottons  having  a  staple  length  of  less 
than  l'/e  inches  will  be  calculated  also 
on  the  basis  of  market  value  and  will  be 
announced  as  soon  as  studies  now  in 
progress  are  completed. 

Rates  vary  according  to  zones 

Location  differentials  will  be  based  on  the 
relative  sales  value  of  cotton  In  domestic 
markets.  In  that  portion  of  the  eastern  Cot- 
ton Belt  where  cotton  Is  generally  trucked 
to  mills,  the  basic  loan  rates  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  zones  which  will  extend  from  eastern 
Mississippi  and  central  Tennessee  to  and  In- 
cluding Virginia.  For  the  western  part  of 
the  Cotton  Belt,  location  differentials  will 
be  based  upon  actual  freight  rates  to  the 
concentrated  mill  area. 
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Farmers  may  use  A- 10  rating 
on  materials  needed  for  repair, 
upkeep  of  machinery 

Priority  assistance  for  the  repair  and 
maintenance  of  agricultural  machinery 
in  the  hands  of  American  farmers  has 
been  made  available  by  an  amendment 
to  the  Repair  and  Maintenance  Order, 
issued  February  10  by  the  Division  of 
Industry  Operations. 

A  farmer  who  repairs  his  machines 
himself,  or  the  repair  man  who  does  it 
for  him,  may  now  use  an  A-10  rating  on 
his  orders  for  necessary  materials,  from 
nuts  and  bolts  to  major  repair  parts. 
The  rating  may  be  applied  by  "any  person 
located  in  the  United  States,  its  Terri- 
tories and  possessions,  using  tools  or 
equipment  to  repair  or  maintain  agricul- 
tural machinery." 

Not  for  capital  equipment 

The  rating  may  not  be  used,  however, 
to  obtain  or  replace  items  of  capital 
equipment,  nor  is  there  any  guarantee 
that  the  A-10  rating  will  be  sufficient  to 
secure  delivery  of  all  types  of  repair  sup- 
plies containing  scarce  materials. 

When  an  order  bearing  a  preference 
rating  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  February  10  amendment  is  served 
upon  a  dealer  or  supplier,  the  supplier 
may  extend  the  rating  to  obtain  the  mate- 
rial which  is  ordered,  or  to  replace  such 
material  in  his  inventory. 

Orders  to.replace  inventories 

Suppliers  and  distributors  of  materials 
to  be  used  for  the  repair  and  maintenance 
of  agricultural  machinery  who  do  not 
fabricate  or  change  such  materials  may 
accumulate  or  "basket"  the  rated  orders 
they  fill,  up  to  a  period  of  3  months,  until 
they  can  place  an  order  for  the  minimum 
commercial  quantity  for  replacement  of 
their  inventories,  provided  their  inven- 
tories are  kept  to  a  practicable  working 
minimum.  Suppliers  who  process  the 
parts  they  sell  must  extend  ratings  while 
rated  orders  are  being  filled.  In  no  case 
are  the  suppliers  permitted  to  use  the 
A-10  rating  to  obtain  materials  or  parts 
in  anticipation  of  receiving  rated  orders. 

Use  of  the  rating  assigned  by  the  Feb- 
ruary 10  amendment  to  Preference  Rating 
Order  P-100  is  subject  to  the  restrictions 
of  the  order  and  of  Priorities  Regulation 
No.  l.  Specific  restrictions  on  inventories 
and  withdrawals  from  inventory  do  not 
apply  to  producers  whose  purchases  or 
withdrawals  do  not  exceed  $5,000  in  any 
calendar  quarter. 


INTER-AMERICAN  AFFAIRS  . . . 

U.  S.  technicians  sent  to  South  America 
to  help  develop  resources  of  rubber, 
oils,  drugs,  and  strategic  metals 


Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Coordinator  of 
Inter-American  Affairs,  announced  Feb- 
ruary 12  that  field  parties  of  mining  and 
agricultural  technicians  are  being  sent 
to  Latin  America  to  aid  in  expanding 
production  of  rubber,  metals,  and  other 
strategic  materials. 

To  develop  natural  resources 

The  groups  now  going  into  the  field 
have  been  organized  under  a  program 
worked  out  in  the  Office  of  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs  in  cooperation  with  the  Board 
ol  Economic  Warfare  to  provide  techni- 
cal aid  to  the  other  American  republics 
for  development  of  their  natural  re- 
sources. Seventy-five  technicians  have 
been  assembled  from  the  best  skills  and 
experience  in  the  United  States. 

The  project  ties  in  with  plans  of  the 
War  Production  Board  and  the  Board  of 
Economic  Warfare  for  increasing  sup- 
plies of  strategic  and  critical  materials 
in  this  hemisphere. 

To  survey  wild  rubber 
in  vast  Amazon  valley 

Eleven  men  have  been  assigned  to  the 
task  of  stimulating  the  gathering  of  wild 
rubber  and  promoting  long-range  devel- 
opment of  rubber-growing  in  the  Ameri- 
can Hemisphere.  Six  of  these  techni- 
cians have  been  sent  to  Brazil.  The 
others  are  assigned  to  Colombia,  Ecua- 
dor, Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Central  America. 

At  the  outset  the  rubber  parties  will 
concentrate  on  taking  inventory  of  wild 
rubber  resources  in  the  vast  Amazon  Val- 
ley and  other  natural  rubber  areas  of  the 
Americas,  with  the  objective  of  increas- 
ing shipments  to  the  United  States 
quickly.  Later  they  will  devote  more  at- 
tention to  details  of  buying,  distribution 
and  long-term  possibilities  of  rubber  cul- 
tivation on  a  large  scale. 

More  babassu  oil  sought 

A  vegetable  oil  expert  has  been  as- 
signed to  Brazil  to  look  into  ways  of  in- 
creasing the  collection  of  babassu  nuts. 
Babassu  oil  is  in  demand  in  the  United 
States  to  replace  oils  formerly  imported 
in  large  quantity  from  the  Far  East, 
chiefly  coconut  oil. 

Plans  also  are  being  made  to  provide 


technical  help  for  development  of  new 
or  additional  American  Hemisphere 
sources  of  drugs,  fibers,  oils,  and  other 
products  now  imported. 

Eight  mineral  technicians  have  been 
assigned  to  Brazil  and  four  to  Peru. 
Others  are  awaiting  assignments. 

Outcome  of  Rio  conference 

"Need  for  technical  help  in  developing 
the  great  natural  resources  of  South  and 
Central  America  was  recognized  in  the 
recent  inter-American  conference  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,"  said  Mr.  Rockefeller  .  .  . 

"This  is  the  action  phase  of  coopera- 
tion in  the  economic  sphere,  as  conceived 
and  advanced  at  the  Rio  conference.  The 
technical  parties,  through  their  studies 
in  the  field  and  recommendations,  can 
open  the  way  for  economic  developments 
of  common  benefit  to  the  cooperating  na- 
tions. .  .  . 

The  mining  technicians  will  work  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Charles  Will 
Wright,  who  recently  joined  the  Office  of 
Inter-American  Affairs. 

•    •    * 

U.  S.,  United  Kingdom  name 
Materials  Board  executives 

The  Combined  Raw  Materials  Board 
announced  February  12  the  appointment 
of  Howard  C.  Sykes  as  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  for  the  United  States 
and  George  Archer  as  executive  secre- 
tary for  the  United  Kingdom. 

Sykes  in  defense  since  1940 

Mr.  Sykes  came  to  Washington  with 
the  Defense  Commission  in  June  1940, 
and  has  recently  been  chief  of  the  stock- 
pile and  shipping  imports  branch  of  the 
War  Production  Board. 

Mr.  Archer  is  principal  assistant  sec- 
retary in  the  Raw  Materials  Department 
of  the  British  Ministry  of  Supply. 

The  Combined  Raw  Materials  Board 
was  one  of  three  recently  set  up  by  the 
President  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
"to  further  coordination  of  the  United 
Nations  war  effort."  William  L.  Batt  is 
United  States  member  and  Sir  Clive  Bal- 
lieu,  British  member  of  the  Board. 
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Burlap  ceilings  cover  new,  used, 
damaged,  or  resewn  materials 

Reports  of  sales  of  used,  damaged,  or 
resewn  burlap  at  prices  higher  than  the 
ceilings  applicable  to  new  burlap  have 
resulted  in  the  Issuance  February  11  of 
clarifying  amendments  to  Price  Sched- 
ules Nos.  18  and  55  by  OPA  Administra- 
tor Henderson  to  prevent  further  mis- 
Interpretatlonsor  evasions.  The 
amendments  became  effective  Feb- 
ruary 7. 

Schedule  applies  to  all  burlap 

The  burlap  price  schedule  (No.  18)  as 
originally  Issued  was  intended  to  cover 
not  only  new  material,  but  used,  dam- 
aged, and  resewn  burlap  as  well.  Since 
Its  issuance,  OPA  has  discovered  that 
some  sellers,  taking  advantage  of  the 
acute  demand  for  burlap,  have  been  dis- 
posing of  second-hand  and  damaged 
materials  at  prices  higher  than  those 
obtaining  for  new  burlap  under  price 
ceiling.  The  amendment  makes  clear 
that  the  schedule  applies  to  all  burlap. 

In  cases  where  resewn  burlap  is  made 
up  of  more  than  one  construction,  the 
maximum  price  applicable  is  that  at 
which  the  lowest  priced  component  is 
ceilinged. 

Ceilings  on  second-hand  bags 

The  amendment  to  Price  Schedule  No. 
55,  which  sets  ceiling  prices  on  second- 
hand bags,  is  merely  to  end  confusion 
that  has  arisen  concerning  the  pricing 
of  bags  manufactured  of  second-hand 
materials.  Under  the  original  schedule, 
a  second-hand  bag  was  defined  as  one 
that  had  been  used  one  or  more  times, 
emptied,  and  then  resold  for  further  use 
as  a  container.  Sometimes,  however, 
second-hand  bags  are  ripped  apart  and 
the  material  reworked  into  smaller  con- 
tainers. Containers  are  also  manufac- 
tured from  resewn  burlap.  It  was  the 
status,  under  the  price  schedule,  of  these 
resewn  and  reworked  bags  that  had  been 
In  doubt.  The  amendment  makes  it 
clear  that  any  container  manufactured 
from  second-hand  material  is  covered  by 
the  schedule. 

•    •    * 

TEXTS  OF  ORDERS 

Texts  of  all  official  notices  of  OEM 
agencies,  as  printed  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, are  carried  in  the  weekly  Supple- 
ment of  Victory.  The  Supplement  will 
be  mailed  to  any  paid  subscriber  of 
Victory  on  request  to  the  Distribution 
Section,  Division  of  Information,  OEM. 


Nylon  stocking  "dollars  per  dozen" 
maximum  prices  set  by  amendment 


"Dollars  per  dozen"  maximum  prices 
that  manufacturers  may  charge  for 
women's  Nylon  stockings  were  set  Febru- 
ary 10,  effective  that  day,  by  Price 
Administrator  Henderson  through  an 
amendment  to  Price  Schedule  No.  95. 

A  celling  over  prices  at  the  wholesale 
level  also  Is  established  by  a  provision 
forbidding  wholesalers  and  jobbers  from 
adding  more  than  10  percent  to  the 
manufacturers'  maximums. 

Temporary  maximum  prices  for  Nylon 
hose  were  imposed  by  Mr.  Henderson 
February  5,  by  a  schedule  which  limited 
manufacturers',  wholesalers',  and  job- 
bers' prices  to  the  highest  prices  charged 
during  the  period  October  1-October  15, 
1941.  The  amendment  converts  this 
temporary  ceiling  into  actual  maximum 
prices  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents, 
using  the  October  1-October  15  market 
prices  as  a  guide. 

Retail  sales  of  Nylon  hose  are  excluded 
from  the  ceiling  order.  However,  Mr. 
Henderson  pointed  out  that,  given  stable 
prices  at  wholesale,  there  is  no  reason 
for  any  further  advances  at  retail. 
"Retail  prices  of  Nylon  are  as  high  as 
they  should  go,"  he  said. 


The  amendment  permits  the  comple- 
tion of  all  outstanding  contracts  which 
do  not  contain  prices  at  variance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  temporary  ceiling, 
even  though  these  prices  may  prove  to 
be  above  "dollars  per  dozen"  prices  set 
February  10. 

Ceilings  set  by  amendment 

Manufacturers'  maximum  prices  for 
the  various  popular  constructions  and 
types  of  Nylon  stockings  as  established  by 
the  amendment  follow: 


Style 

Construction 

Dollars  per 
dozen  • 

Gauge 

Denier 

All 

Nylon 

Nylon 
leg 

Full  Fashioned '. 
Circular  Knit'.. 

48  and  lower.. 
51 

61  and  64 

Needles 

Under  360 

360  and  higher 
400  only 

30  or  40 
30  or  40 
15  or  20 

30  or  40 
30  or  40 
15  or  20 

13.00 

14.00 
16.60 

11.60 

12.50 
13.60 

12.00 
13.00 
16.50 

10.60 
11.50 
12.60 

1  For  irregulars  the  above  maximum  prices  shall  be  dis- 
counted by  not  less  than  10  percent.  For  seconds,  the 
above  maximum  prices  shall  be  discounted  by  not  less 
than  25  percent. 

a  In  addition  to  the  above  maximum  prices,  a  premium 
of  $2.00  per  dozen  may  be  charged  for  full  fashioned  mesh, 
lace  or  nonrun  hose. 

3  In  addition  to  the  above  maximum  prices,  a  premium 
of  $1.00  per  doaen  may  be  charged  for  circular  knit  mesh, 
lace,  or  nonrun  hose. 


Method  for  computing 

bed  linen  ceilings  explained; 

February  2  basis  wrong 

To  correct  misunderstandings  in  some 
quarters  within  the  trade,  OPA  Admin- 
istrator Henderson  February  12  outlined 
the  formula  to  apply  In  determining 
maximum  prices  for  delivery  of  bed 
linens  under  contracts  entered  into  prior 
to  February  2,  1942. 

Based  on  "spot"  cotton  price 

The  proper  method  of  computing  ceil- 
ings under  Price  Schedule  No.  89  is  to 
use  as  a  basis  the  spot  cotton  price  of 
the  business  day  immediately  preceding 
the  date  of  the  contract,  Mr.  Henderson 
points  out. 

Although  section  1316.111  (b)  (iii), 
which  is  the  applicable  section,  is  clear 
enough  in  its  terms,  Mr.  Henderson  said, 
misinterpretation  is  reported  to  have  led 
to  relatively  widespread  practice  of  com- 
puting prices  on  the  basis  of  spot  cotton 
quotations  as  of  February  2,  the  effective 
date  of  Schedule  89. 


Western  paperboard 
distributors  asked 
to  limit  mark-ups 

Paper  merchants  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  who  distribute  paperboard 
were  asked  February  10  by  OPA  Admin- 
istrator Henderson  to  agree  voluntarily 
not  to  exceed  the  regular  mark-up  cus- 
tomarily charged  by  them  in  the  period 
October  1,  1940-September  30,  1941. 

The  request  covers  charges  on  plain 
chip,  single  manila  lined  chip,  and  white 
patent  coated  news  and  other  grades  of 
chip  and  newsbase  paperboards. 

Voluntary  cooperation  sought 

As  producers  of  paperboard  west  of  the 
Rockies  by  voluntary  agreement  have  re- 
frained from  charging  prices  above  those 
of  July  1941,  cooperation  by  paper  mer- 
chants, as  asked  by  Mr.  Henderson,  will 
have  the  effect  of  holding  distributors' 
prices  to  the  same  levels  as  those  pre- 
vailing in  the  third  quarterly  period  of 
1941. 
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WPB  warns  against  speculative  clothing 
inventories;  will  allocate  if  necessary 


R.  R.  Guthrie,  assistant  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Industry  Branches,  said  Feb- 
ruary 9  that  the  War  Production  Board 
looks  with  disfavor  upon  speculative  in- 
ventory accumulation  by  wholesalers, 
jobbers,  or  retailers  in  the  men's, 
women's,  and  children's  apparel  trades. 

To  allocate  if  necessary 

He  warned  that  the  War  Production 
Board  is  prepared  to  allocate  supplies 
among  all  wholesalers,  jobbers,  or  re- 
tailers should  that  become  necessary. 

Mr.  Guthrie  stated: 

While  sales  at  the  wholesale  and  retail 
levels  are  showing  marked  increases,  in  some 
cases    inventories    are    growing    even    more 


rapidly.  We  fear  that  small  retailers  and 
small  manufacturers  may  be  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  in  the  fall  selling  season  because 
of  their  relative  lnabulty  to  finance  preseason 
purchases. 

Asked  to  examine  inventories 

For  these  reasons,  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers are  advised  carefully  to  examine  their 
Inventories  and  commitments  in  comparison 
with  the  same  period  a  year  ago  and  In  re- 
lationship to  trend  of  sales. 

The  War  Production  Board  Is  prepared  to 
scrutinize  and  investigate  cases  In  which  the 
increase  of  stocks  and  commitments  Is  out 
of  proportion  to  the  Increase  of  sales.  It  Is 
also  prepared  to  take  such  administrative 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  allocate  the 
supply  of  any  item  among  all  wholesalers, 
Jobbers,  or  retailers,  whenever  the  Director 
of  Industry  Operations  shall  determine  that 
the  appropriate  conditions  for  such  action 
exist. 


All  carded  cotton  poplins 
brought  under  schedule 

A  regrouping  of  the  poplin  classifica- 
tions in  Price  Schedule  No.  35,  Carded 
Grey  and  Colored  Yarn  Cotton  Goods, 
was  announced  February  10  by  OPA 
Admnistrator  Henderson. 

By  the  change,  which  takes  the  form 
of  an  amendment,  effective  February  10, 
1942,  the  range  of  poplins  covered  is 
broadened  so  that  all  carded  fabrics  of 
that  type  are  now  subject  to  ceiling 
prices.  The  grouping  is  made  on  the 
basis  of  warp  yarn  numbers  and  of  warp 
count,  with  subgroups  for  different 
square-yard  weights.  The  new  classes, 
and  the  maximum  prices  based  on  the 
closing  price  of  spot  cotton  as  of  February 
9,  1942,  are  as  follows: 


Class 

Warp 

yarn 

number 

Warp 
thread 
count 
(per 
inch) 

Square 

yards 

per 

pound 

Maxi- 
mum 
price 
(cents 
per 
pound) 

A 
1 

[25S-33HS-. 

|25s-33Hs.- 

>34s  or  over. 
>34sorover. 

76-108... 

fl09  or 
\  over 

76-108... 

fl09    or 
\  over. 

[3. 50   and 
1    over. 
13.49-3.01... 
U. 00  or  less. 

(3.60  and 
J    over. 
13.49-3.01... 

13.00  or  less. 

(3. 50  or  over. 
h.  49-3. 01... 
13. 00  or  less. 

13. 50  or  over 
<3.  49-3. 01... 
13. 00  or  less. 

46.50 

2 

45.50 

3 

44.50 

B 
1 

48.50 

2 

47.50 

3 

46.50 

C 
1 

61.50 

2 

49.50 

3 

47.50 

D 
1 

63.50 

2 

61.60 

3 

49.50 

1 

All  classes  cover  a  range  of  34-52  picks  per  inch. 


Sales  of  combed  cotton  yarn 
made  since  February  3  subject 
to  new  export  provisions 

An  amendment  changing  the  date 
upon  which  the  new  export  provisions  of 
Price  Schedule  No.  7,  Combed  Cotton 
Yarns,  became  effective,  was  issued  Feb- 
ruary 10  by  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration. 

Some  provisions  retroactive 

The  revised  combed  yarn  schedule  was 
issued  on  February  2  and  some  of  the 
new  provisions  were  made  retroactive 
to  December  24,  1941,  while  others  be- 
came effective  as  of  February  3,  1942. 
The  February  10  amendment  Is  in  the 
nature  of  a  formality  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  newly  added  export  provisions 
do  not  apply  to  sales  contracts  made 
prior  to  February  3  or  to  deliveries 
against  such  contracts. 

5  percent  premium  allowed 

All  sales  made  on  or  after  February  3, 
and  all  deliveries  against  such  sales,  are 
subject  to  the  new  export  provisions. 
Under  these  provisions,  producers  of 
combed  yarn  are  limited  to  a  5  percent 
premium  in  the  case  of  direct  export 
sales.  This  premium  is  not  available  to 
other  direct  export  sellers,  who  are  per- 
mitted, in  lieu  thereof,  to  add  to  the 
schedule  price  an  amount  equivalent  to 
the  additional  cost  involved  in  the  partic- 
ular sale.  Sales  to  a  "middleman"  for 
subsequent  export  take  the  ceiling  price 
without  any  premium. 


Temporary  ceilings  placed  on 
all  types  of  rayon  grey  goods 
not  already  covered 

All  types  of  rayon  grey  goods  not  al- 
ready covered  are  brought  under  maxi- 
mum prices  by  a  new  amendment  to  Price 
Schedule  No.  23  announced  February  10 
by  OPA  Administrator  Henderson. 

According  to  the  amendment,  the  ceiling 
price  for  any  construction  of  rayon  grey  goods 
not  now  listed  in  the  schedule  shall  be  a 
price  "in  line  with"  the  established  maximum 
price  for  the  nearest  related  construction. 
The  term  "in  line  with,"  the  schedule  states, 
means  "having  a  justifiable  relation  to  such 
maximum  price  with  commensurate  increases 
or  decreases  to  give  effect  to  the  differences 
in  costs  of  the  yarn  used  and  In  weaving  costs, 
taking  into  account  changes  in  ( 1 )  the  num- 
ber of  picks,  (2)  the  number  of  ends,  (3)  the 
width,  and   (4)   the  weave." 

A  temporary  measure 

Mr.  Henderson  stated  that  the  amend- 
ment is  a  temporary  measure  and  will  be 
superseded  in  the  near  future  by  a  fur- 
ther amendment  that  will  estabbsh  spe- 
cific maximum  prices,  expressed  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  for  a  large  part  of  the 
goods  now  being  brought  under  a  ceiling 
for  the  first  time. 

Contracts  made  before  February  10  for 
the  sale  of  goods  now  brought  under  ceil- 
ings prices  may  be  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  their  terms. 

•    •    • 

Rayon  tops  to  be  available 
to  worsted  manufacturers 

As  a  part  of  the  wool  conservation 
program,  rayon  producers  will  make 
available  in  March  small  sample  lots 
of  rayon  tops  to  worsted  manufacturers 
and  thus  stimulate  experiments  in  the 
blending  of  rayon  staple  with  wool  in 
worsted  materials,  it  was  announced 
February  11  by  R.  R.  Guthrie,  assistant 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industry  Branches. 

To  replace  new  wool 

These  sample  lots  will  consist  of  rayon 
top  5V2  denier,  cut  4  and  5  inches,  dull 
and  bright.  It  will  be  obtainable  from 
the  rayon  staple  producers  in  lots  not 
exceeding  200  pounds. 

The  rayon  being  made  available  to  the 
worsted  manufacturers  will  replace,  in 
part,  new  wool  which  has  been  curtailed 
by  the  Wool  Conservation  Order  (M-73) . 

A  few  worsted  manufacturers  have 
used  some  rayon  in  the  past.  The  object 
of  WPB  is  to  make  such  use  general  in 
the  industry. 
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All  OPA  schedules  to  remain  in  effect 
under  1942  price  act,  says  Henderson 

Price  schedules  issued  by  the  Office  of  determines  to  be  of  general  applicability. 
Price  Administration  since  its  creation  This  policy  has  been  followed  in  con- 
on  April  11,  1941,  will  remain  in  effect  nection  with  all  schedules  issued  during 
under  terms  of  the  Emergency  Price  Con-  the  past  6  weeks  while  earlier  schedules 
trol  Act  of  1942  and  must  continue  to  be  have  been  revised  to  comply  with  this 
observed,  OPA  Administrator  Henderson  requirement.  As  new  amendments  to 
announced  February  13.  existing  schedules  are  issued,  the  titles 

Violators  subject  to  penalties  °f  the  ^edules  will  be  changed  to  Max- 

imum  Price  Regulations  so  as  to  bring 

Violators  of  either  the  existing  sched-  them  into  conformity  with  future  orders, 
ules  or  new  regulations  will  be  subject  The  numbers  assigned  to  the  existing 
to  criminal  penalties,  civil  suits  for  dam-  schedules  will  remain  unchanged,  how- 
ages,  and  injunctions.  everj  to  avoid  confUSi0n. 

There  have  been  105  price  schedules  Under  terms  of  the  Price  Control  Act, 
issued  by  the  OPA,  of  which  a  few  have  a  statement  of  consideration  must  be 
been  revoked.  They  cover  a  wide  range  filed  with  each  new  price  regulation, 
of  commodities  including,  particularly,  Protest  may  be  filed  against  provisions 
many  of  the  metals,  textiles,  chemicals,  of  any  maximum  price  regulations  un- 
building materials,  and  manufactured  der  the  statute  within  60  days  after  is- 
products.  suance  of  the  regulation  on  grounds  ex- 
Former  schedules  remain  in  effect  lsting  at  that  tUne'  or  ™thin  60  da?s 

from  the  time  that  grounds  arise  to  cause 

"Businessmen  who  have  been  operat-  SUCh  protest 

ing  under  the  schedules  should  clearly         -,  _. ..       „„  . 

..,„.,       „     .               ."^  Maximum   prices    under    the    60-day 

understand,"    Mr.     Henderson     stated,  t„                    ...              *•.,.., 

,,..    .          .        .    , ..    _                 __.   '  temporary  regulations  must  be  based  on 

that  enactment  of  the  Emergency  Price  iV.        ,                ™,       -^  ■_,      „_    -   . 

_     .     .    .   .        ...         .  ..? .    '         „  the  prices  prevailing  during  the  5  days 

Control  Act  and  the  establishment  of  _  ,■      .     t.    .    ,                 _£.             ."? 

, ... :  •    .      .                    :  prior  to  their  issuance.    They  must  be 

formal  procedures  for  issuance  and  en-  _  „,      j  .                      .  __,,,  *     ,,  ,. 

.       _     .    .     .           . ■    ,    .           r!?,  replaced  by  permanent  ceilings  if  they 

forcement  of  price  controls  does  not  viti-  ,.            .     .      _,    ,    ..       °    ...  , 

*    *u      _j         v.  j  ,            •      ,    .        „  are  to  remain  in  effect  after  the  60  days 

ate  the  price  schedules  previously  issued.  have  e]aDsed 

The  Act  expressly  provides  that  such 

schedules  shall  remain  in  effect.     The  •    •    • 

only  difference  is  that  we  now  have  more 

effective   means    of    enforcement    than  Rayon  waste  Ceiling  Corrected 

heretofore." 

Those  schedules  previously  issued  have  Maximum    prices   on   two   grades   of 

been  reviewed  by  the  Administrator  and  rayon  waste  are  corrected  in  Amendment 

have   been   brought   into    conformance  No-  !  to  Price  Schedule  90.    The  amend- 

with    requirements    of    the    act.      The  ment,  issued  February  12  by  OPA,  was 

schedules  were  to  be  republished  in  the  effective  as  of  February  11. 

Federal   Register  within  the  next  few  Section    1401.59    of    the    schedule    is 

days,  thus  providing  businessmen  with  amended  by  changing  the  headnote  and 

an  up-to-date  set  of  all  price  schedules  setting  forth  the  following  grades  and 

now  in  effect  after  taking  account  of  prices    of    producers'    rayon    waste    as 

amendments  which  may  have  been  made  follows: 

since  their  original  issuance. 

1401.59  Appendix    A — Maximum    Prices 

Orders  will  take  one  of  two  forms  for  Producers'  Rayon  Waste 

Henceforth,  price  control   orders  is-  price  per  pound  f.o.b. 

sued  by  the  OPA  will  take  one  of  two  Grades:                              shipping  point 

forms:    (a)   Maximum  price  regulations  Unbleached  open   waste,   semi- 

(these  will  be  similar  to  the  price  sched-  B l e a c hfd^mY-dun'll^-coarll  $°' " 

ules  already  issued);   and   (b)   Tempo-  threads- .1750 

rary  maximum  price  regulations,  which  Sg^M  ffifa-flni      '  175° 

will  remain  in  effect  for  60  days.  semi-coarse .1650 

In  Issuing  the  maximum  price  regula-  Through    error   in    computation,    the 

tlons  the  Administrator  must  ascertain  price  for  unbleached  open  waste,  semi- 

and  consider  the  prices  prevailing  for  coarse,  had  been  designated  22  M>  cents 

the  commodity  in  question  between  Oc-  a  pound,   and  that  for  undesulphured 

tober  1  and  October  15,  1941,  subject  to  thread    at    19    cents    in    the    original 

adjustments  for  relevant  factors  as  be  schedule. 


Terms  of  mercury  contracts 
prior  to  February  4  allowed  if 
stocks  were  on  hand  or  in  transit 

Dealers  in  mercury  who  had  stocks  on 
hand  or  in  transit  on  February  4,  1942, 
in  order  to  meet  sales  contracts  made 
prior  to  that  date,  will  be  permitted  to 
deliver  such  stocks  at  contract  prices 
until  March  2,  1942.  This  ruling  was 
made  in  Amendment  No.  1  to  Mercury 
Price  Schedule  No.  93,  OPA  Administra- 
tor Henderson  announced  February  12. 

To  protect  against  loss 

Within  10  days  after  making  such  de- 
livery, dealers  must  submit  to  OPA  a 
verified  statement  giving  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  purchaser;  date  on  which 
the  sale  contract  was  made;  form  of  the 
contract;  quantity  of  mercury  which  the 
dealer  had  on  hand,  or  in  transit,  on 
February  4,  1942;  quantity  of  mercury 
delivered  under  the  contract  of  sale  after 
February  4;  date  or  dates  of  such  deliv- 
ery; and  the  selling  price. 

This  amendment,  issued  February  10, 
1942,  is  designed  to  protect  against  finan- 
cial loss  dealers  who,  on  February  4,  1942 
(effective  date  of  the  schedule) ,  had  mer- 
cury on  hand  or  in  transit  bought  at 
prices  higher  than  the  established  maxi- 
mum prices,  in  order  to  fulfill  sales  con- 
tracts made  prior  to  February  4. 

Exception 

However,  OPA  quarters  emphasized 
that  the  amendment  does  not  apply  to 
dealers  having  unsold  inventories  of  mer- 
cury on  or  after  February  4,  either  in 
transit  or  in  their  own  hands.  Such 
mercury  may  not  be  sold  for  more  than 
the  established  ceilings. 

•    •    * 

Price  ceilings  on  export  sales 
to  hold  for  all  shipments 

Maximum  price  schedules  covering  ex- 
port, as  well  as  domestic  sales,  apply  to 
all  deliveries  on  and  after  the  date  speci- 
fied in  the  schedule  whether  or  not  a 
shipment  has  been  licensed  for  export, 
it  was  announced  jointly  February  13 
by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  new  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of 
1942  gives  the  Price  Administrator  the 
power  to  set  maximum  prices  for  export, 
as  well  as  for  domestic,  sales.  In  this 
connection,  OPA  stated  that  export  price 
regulations  will  be  strictly  enforced. 
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Asphalt  and  products 
added  to  petroleum  ceiling ; 
price  increases  permitted 

Price  increases  for  asphalt  and  asphalt 
products  are  permitted  in  Amendment 
No.  3  to  Price  Schedule  No.  88  (Petroleum 
and  Petroleum  Products)  issued  Febru- 
ary 10.  The  amendment  was  effective 
as  of  February  9,  1942. 

Maximum  prices  for  roofing  flux  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  increased 
approximately  75  cents  per  ton  over 
contract  prices  made  January  1,  1941, 
and  $1  a  ton  and  upward  for  the  same 
products  sold  west  of  the  Rockies.  The 
amendment  sets  maximum  prices  in 
dollars  and  cents  by  areas. 

(Early  in  December  OPA  requested 
members  of  the  industry  to  maintain 
prices  at  the  January  1, 1941,  level,  pend- 
ing a  study.) 

For  roofing  asphalt,  maximum  prices 
are  established  at  no  greater  differential 
over  roofing  flux  prices  than  the  dif- 
ferentials in  effect  January  1,  1941. 

Determining  maximums  for  paving 
asphalt,  cut-back  asphalt,  asphalt  emul- 
sion and  road  oils,  the  amendment 
provides  that  the  maximum  price  for 
shipment  to  a  given  destination  shall  be 
no  higher  than  the  weighted  average  of 
prices  provided  in  the  three  contracts  of 
sale  (or  sales  if  not  preceded  or  accom- 
panied by  contracts  of  sale)  governing 
the  largest  volume,  made  between  July  1, 
1941,  and  October  15,  1941,  for  a  product 
of  like  specifications  and  quality  shipped 
to  the  same  destination.  If  this  is  not 
possible,  alternate  methods  are  provided. 

•    *    * 

Plumbing  suppliers  not  limited 
to  carload  lots  of  lead 

Clarification  of  provisions  establishing 
maximum  prices  for  primary  and  sec- 
ondary lead  sold  by  plumbing  supply 
houses  is  made  in  Amendments  No.  2 
both  to  Price  Schedule  No.  69  (primary 
lead)  and  Price  Schedule  No.  70  (sec- 
ondary lead) ,  it  was  announced  Feb- 
ruary 13  by  Administrator  Henderson. 

The  amendments,  effective  February 
10,  1942,  reword  provisions  of  the  sched- 
ules to  make  it  clear  that  plumbing  supply 
houses  are  not  limited  to  carload  lot  sales 
of  lead,  but  may  sell  less-than-carload 
lots  as  well.  The  misunderstanding 
arose  because  plumbing  supply  houses 
are  required  to  use  the  carload  lot  prices 
for  lead  established  by  OPA  as  bases  in 
the  determination  of  their  own  ceiling 
prices. 


Ceilings  set  on  gears,  pinions,  sprockets, 
and  speed  reducers  to  check  price  rise 


Formal  price  ceilings,  based  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  1941,  levels,  are  established  on 
gears,  pinions,  sprockets,  and  speed  re- 
ducers under  Price  Schedule  No.  105, 
OPA  Administrator  Henderson  an- 
nounced February  12. 

The  schedule,  effective  February  18, 
1942,  is  the  first  in  this  particular  line. 
It  is  also  the  last  schedule  to  be  filed 
prior  to  Mr.  Henderson's  official  induc- 
tion into  office.  In  the  future,  there 
will  be  maximum  price  regulations  and 
temporary  maximum  price  regulations. 

Demand  far  outstrips  output 

Gears,  pinions,  sprockets,  and  speed 
reducers  are  essential  in  transmission 
of  power  and  a  necessity  in  the  war 
production  program.  During  1941, 
prices  of  these  articles  increased  sharply. 
Demand  lately  has  far  outstripped  even 
a  more  than  doubled  output,  so  that, 
barring  price  curbs,  prices  would  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  upward.  A  verbal 
request  to  gear  manufacturers  to  re- 
frain from  selling  at  prices  higher  than 
those  in  effect  October  1-15,  1941,  was 
made  January  27  at  a  Washington  meet- 
ing with  the  industry. 

This  was  followed  by  the  formal  order 
of  February  12,  indicating  that  no  man- 
ufacturer producing  these  articles  for 
sale  separately  shall  charge  more  than 
his  net  price  in  effect  October  15,  1941. 
On  nonstandard  products,  manufactur- 
ers are  to  compute  the  price  to  be 
charged  on  the  basis  of  labor  rates  and 
material  costs  as  of  October  15,  1941,  by 
use  of  the  estimating  formula  used  by 
them  as  of  that  date. 

New  classification 

In  a  new  approach  to  the  classification 
problem,  OPA  has  set  up  three  cate- 
gories: standard,  recurring  specials,  and 
special  items. 

Standard  items  are  defined  by  OPA  as 
those  in  price  lists  In  effect  October  15  last. 
They  are  forbidden  to  be  sold  in  excess  of 
the  October  15  price,  which  Is  the  list  price, 
less  all  applicable  discounts  as  of  that  date. 
In  this  way,  provision  is  made  for  the  price 
differentials  based  upon  quantity  differences, 
which  are   customary  In   this  industry. 

Special  items  are  those  which  have  never 
been  made  before.  They  are  to  be  priced  on 
the  basis  of  October  15  labor  and  material 
costs  by  use  of  estimating  methods  and 
price-setting  standards  employed  by  the 
manufacturer  on  that  date. 

Recurring  specials  are  defined  as  any  item 
of  which  two  orders  have  been  or  may  be 
received  subsequent  to  February  18,  1941, 
and  of  which  $1,000  worth  for  500  items  have 
been  sold  during  that  period.  When  an  item 
which  has  been  sold  during  the  year  ending 
February  18.  1942,  is  first  sold  after  Febru- 
ary 18,  the  price  is  to  be  set  the  same  way  as 


for  a  special  Item,  except  that  the  manufac- 
turer is  to  use  his  experience  as  to  machine 
hours  and  materials  required  for  the  order. 
The  price  charged  on  that  sale  then  becomes 
the  maximum  price  for  all  subsequent  orders. 
When  an  item  Is  first  sold  after  February 
18  as  a  special  Item  and  then,  because  of  a 
repeat  order  or  repeat  orders,  becomes  a 
recurring  special,  the  manufacturer  Is  like- 
wise to  use  his  production  experience  in 
pricing  the  item  for  the  later  sale.  In  this 
case,  the  price  charged  on  the  later  sale 
of  the  item  under  the  schedule  becomes  the 
maximum  price. 

A  system  of  monthly  reports  covering 
sales  of  those  products  defined  as  recur- 
ring specials  is  provided  for  in  the  sched- 
ule. 

*    *    * 

Nonferrous  foundry  meetings 
to  be  held  all  over  U.  S. 

A  series  of  regional  meetings  for  the 
nonferrous  foundry  industry  will  be  con- 
ducted throughout  the  country  by  OPA,  to 
discuss  the  industry's  price  problems,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  letter  and 
questionnaire  sent  them  January  30,  OPA 
Administrator  Henderson  announced 
February  7. 

Regional  meetings  in  17  cities 

Regional  meetings  are  scheduled  ten- 
tatively for  17  cities  over  the  country. 
Invitations  will  be  sent  out. 

Mr.  Henderson's  letter  of  January  30 
asked  for  an  informal  ceiling  on  non- 
ferrous  castings  prices  at  not  higher  than 
those  levels  prevailing  between  October 
1-15,  1941.  Furthermore,  foundries  were 
asked  to  fill  out  a  questionnaire  covering 
sales,  costs,  and  profits  data  and  return 
to  OPA  before  February  15,  1942.  This 
stabilization  order  and  the  questionnaire 
will  constitute  the  major  subject  for  dis- 
cussion at  the  meetings. 

Plans  called  for  four  meetings  during 
the  week  of  February  9 — in  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Rochester,  and  Boston. 

During  the  week  beginning  February  18 
meetings  are  scheduled  at  the  St.  Paul  Hotel, 
St.  Paul.  Minn.,  at  3:30  p.  m.  on  February  17; 
at  the  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  at  2  p.  m. 
February  18;  at  the  Book  Cadillac  Hotel  In 
Detroit,  at  2  p.  m.  February  19;  and  at  the 
Statler  Hotel  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  20 
at  2  p.  m. 

Meetings  are  scheduled  for  February  27,  at 
2  p.  m.,  at  Denver;  March  2,  at  9  a.  m.,  in 
Seattle;  March  3,  at  2:30  p.  m.,  In  San  Fran- 
cisco; and  March  5,  at  2  p.  m.,  in  Los  Angeles. 

Details  on  the  meetings  tentatively  sched- 
uled for  Cincinnati,  March  10;  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  March  11;  Dallas,  March  12;  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  March  13,  and  in  Atlanta,  wiU  be  made 
public  when  available. 
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PURCHASES . . . 

Contract  review  system,  being  set  up  by  WPB, 
explained  to  Senate  group  by  MacKeachie 


To  explain  the  central  accounting  con- 
trol being  established  by  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  over  the  vast  output  of 
munitions  under  its  supervision,  Douglas 
C.  MacKeachie,  Director  of  Purchases, 
appeared  on  February  12  before  the  Spe- 
cial Senate  Committee  Investigating  the 
Defense  Program.  He  said  there  was 
being  set  up  in  the  Purchases  Division 
of  the  War  Production  Board  a  Contract 
Review  Branch,  which  will  have  the 
power  to  "clear"  contracts  proposed  by 
the  war  agencies,  and  will  maintain  rec- 
ords and  analyze  from  the  standpoint 
of  cost,  and  otherwise,  contracts  already 
made.  The  review  organization  also 
will  recommend  to  the  Procurement 
Policy  Committee  policies  and  pro- 
cedures which  may  appear  desirable  in 
the  light  of  its  audit,  he  said. 

Rather  than  duplicate  the  accounting 
organizations  of  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments, Mr.  MacKeachie  explained, 
the  War  Production  Board  will  rely  pri- 
marily upon  these,  but  will  be  ready  to 
undertake  additional  audits  when  neces- 
sary. He  invited  the  cooperation  of  the 
Senate  committee  in  developing  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  MacKeachie's  remarks  follow,  in 

part: 

I  asked  to  appear  before  this  committee 
because  we  have  studied  carefully  the  recom- 
mendations on  reviewing  contracts  contained 
In  your  report  of  January  15  and  given  to 
me  directly  by  members  of  the  committee, 
together  with  those  of  the  VWon  Committee, 
and  I  should  like  to  tell  you  briefly  what  we 
plan  to  do  and  to  answer  so  far  as  I  can 
any  questions  which  may  be  In  your  minds. 

Favors  negotiated  contracts 

First,  let  me  say  that  we  have  In  mind 
recommending  the  following  policies: 

1.  That  war  procurement  contracts  be 
placed  by  negotiation  rather  than  upon 
the  basis  of  competitive  bids.  This  method 
will  enable  the  Government  to  make  the 
most  effective  utilization  of  available  pro- 
ductive capacity.  It  will  eliminate  the 
great  volume  of  work  and  considerable  de- 
lay which  are  Involved  in  the  procedure  of 
placing  contracts  on  a  bid  basis.  Of  course, 
I  will  not  preclude  asking  for  quotations 
from  various  sources  where  that  procedure 
is  desirable. 

2.  That  contracts  for  standard  commer- 
cial items  be  placed  generally  with  the 
smaller  manufacturers,  leaving  the  facili- 
ties of  larger  concerns  available  for  the 
more  difficult  production  tasks. 

3.  That  contracts  contain  a  standard 
clause  for  renegotiation  under  stated  con- 
ditions. 

This  last  recommendation  embodies  one 
of  the  recommendations  of  your  committee. 
As  I  read  your  report,  your  committee  rec- 


ommends: (1)  That  contracts  should  be  re- 
viewed carefully  after  execution,  in  regard 
to  protection  of  the  Government's  Interest, 
prices,  delivery  dates  and  terms;  (2)  that 
contracts  ordinarily  should  Include  provi- 
sions permitting  adequate  review  and  rene- 
gotiations; and  (3)  that  such  provisions 
should  be  actively  used. 

Cites  War  Powers  bill 

As  you  know,  title  XIV  of  the  Second  War 
Powers  bill,  now  pending,  specifically  pro- 
vides for  the  Inspection  and  audit  of  the 
plant  and  books  of  any  contractor  with 
whom  a  defense  contract  has  been  placed 
since  September  8,  1939.  These  powers,  to- 
gether with  the  powers  of  renegotiation 
granted  by  the  First  War  Powers  Act,  will 
put  us  In  a  much  better  position  to  carry  out 
these  recommendations. 

We  are,  therefore,  setting  up  In  the  Pur- 
chases Division  of  the  War  Production  Board 
a  Contract  Review  Branch.  The  functions 
of  this  Branch  will  be: 

(A)  To  clear,  prior  to  execution,  such 
contracts  or  proposals  for  contracts  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies  as  the  Chairman,  WPB, 
shall  direct.  Arrangements  necessary  to 
avoid  delay  in  the  execution  of  contracts 
will  be  effected  with  each  contracting 
agency. 

(B)  To  maintain  a  record  of  all  substan- 
tial contracts  placed  by  the  War,  Navy,  arid 
such  other  departments  and  agencies  as  the 
Chairman,  WPB,  shall  direct. 

(C)  To  analyze,  from  the  standpoint 
of  cost  and  otherwise,  such  contracts  as 
the  Chief  of  the  Contract  Pveview  Branch 
shall  select,  with  a  view  to  recommending 
to  the  Director  of  Purchases  audits  or  such 
other  actions  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
and  to  perform  such  audits  as  the  Direc- 
tor may  authorize. 

(D)  To  recommend  to  the  Procurement 
Policy  Committee  the  adoption  of  such 
policies  and  procedures  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary. 

Although  we  retain  the  right  to  clear  con- 
tracts prior  to  execution  in  clause  A,  we  an- 
ticipate that  to  expedite  the  program,  clear- 
ance will  be  delegated  to  the  procurement 
agencies  under  our  supervision  except  under 
special  conditions  and  the  Contract  Review 
Branch  will  concentrate  on  the  examination 
of  contracts  after  they  have  been  executed. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  catch  serious 
improprieties  in  the  original  clearance,  while 
those  matters  requiring  extended  examina- 
tion will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
tract Review  Branch.  To  do  this,  we  shall 
ask  the  contracting  agencies  to  supply  us 
with  copies  of  all  substantial  letters  of  in- 
tent, contracts,  and  changes  made  in  original 
contracts. 

Won't  cause  delay,  he  says 

This  procedure  will  not  delay  the  program 
because  our  work  can  be  done  after  produc- 
tion is  under  way.  If  our  review  and  analysis 
reveals  that  further  information  is  needed, 
we  shall  tie  in  closely  with  the  auditing  staffs 
of  the  various  contracting  agencies  and  use 
them  in  inspecting  and  auditing  wherever 
possible.  It  would  not  be  sound  adminis- 
tration, in  my  Judgment,  for  us  to  undertake 
to  duplicate  existing  auditing  staffs.  We 
shall,  however,  build  up  an  Inspecting  and 
auditing  staff  for  use  when,  for  any  reason, 
a  contracting  agency  is  unable  to  do  the  Job 
Itself. 

The  point  of  view  with  which  we  are  ap- 


proaching this  Job  is  quite  simple.  We  rec- 
ognize that  quantity  of  production  and  speed 
of  delivery  of  needed  military  goods  are  the 
first  essentials,  and  that  contracting  agencies 
should  put  them  first.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  do  not  believe  for  one  moment  that  prices 
and  more  particularly  costs  should  be  forgot- 
ten. Costs  are  Important  not  only  because 
of  the  effect  on  the  taxpayer,  but  also  because 
high  cost  for  a  particular  item  frequently 
means  that  materials,  machinery,  labor,  and 
management  are  being  used  Inefficiently. 

To  spur  efficiency 

In  other  words,  If  we  compare  the  prices 
of  several  companies  for  the  same  item  and 
find  that  they  differ  widely,  it  may  mean  that 
some  of  the  companies  are  realizing  large 
profits,  or  It  may  mean  that  the  costs  of  some 
companies  are  very  much  higher  than  those 
of  Others.  If  costs  are  higher,  we  should 
know  it  and  know  why  they  are  higher.  If 
we  know  why  they  are  higher,  we  can  either 
see  to  it  that  suggestions  for  more  efficient 
operation  are  made  by  our  production  people, 
or  we  can  consider  whether  the  high-cost 
companies  should  not  manufacture  something 
else  which  they  can  handle  more  efficiently. 

In  some  instances,  of  course,  we  may  con- 
clude that  our  need  for  the  particular  Item 
is  so  great  that  we  must  have  the  output 
of  all  the  companies,  high  cost  and  low  cost, 
and  pay  the  prices  necessary.  In  many  other 
instances,  moreover,  to  carry  out  the  policy 
of  bringing  large  numbers  of  smaller  concerns 
Into  war  production,  particularly  on  standard 
and  semi-standard  commercial  Items,  we  shall 
have  to  pay  prices  higher  than  otherwise 
would  be  necessary.  But  we  shall  know  why 
it  is  necessary  and  make  our  decisions 
accordingly. 

•  •     • 

Purchases  assigns  MacPherson, 
deputy  director,  to  Procurement 

Douglas  C.  MacKeachie,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Purchases,  WPB,  announced 
February  10  the  appointment  of  James 
MacPherson,  of  Larkspur,  Calif.,  as  dep- 
uty director  assigned  to  the  Procurement 
Division  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

At  Treasury  Procurement,  Mr.  Mac- 
Pherson will  represent  the  Division  of 
Purchases  of  WPB  in  handling  lend-lease 
purchases  and  also  assisting  Clifton  Mack, 
Director  of  Treasury  Procurement,  In 
coordinating  the  nonrnilitary  purchases 
of  Government  agencies.  He  will  also 
be  a  member  of  the  Procurement  Policy 
Committee  of  WPB. 

•  *    * 

Martin  named  assistant 
director  of  purchases 

John  A.  Martin,  of  Oak  Park,  111.,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  director  of  pur- 
chases in  charge  of  perishable  foods 
operations,  Douglas  C.  MacKeachie,  di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  Purchases  oX 
WPB,  announced  February  10. 
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Ban  on  use  of  bright  parts 
already  fabricated  is  lifted 
for  stove  manufacturers 

The  limitation  order  restricting  the 
production  of  domestic  cooking  ap- 
pliances was  amended  February  7  by 
substituting  a  prohibition  against  fabri- 
cation of  "bright  work"  parts  using  cop- 
per, nickel,  chromium,  or  aluminum  for 
the  previous  flat  prohibition  against  the 
use  of  any  such  parts  even  if  already 
fabricated. 

Limitation  Order  L-23,  which  restricts 
use  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  wide  variety  of  stoves,  ranges,  and 
other  domestic  cooking  appliances  dur- 
ing the  period  January  1-April  30, 
banned  the  use  after  February  1  of  any 
"bright  work,"  metal  finish  or  trim  con- 
taining copper,  nickel,  chrome,  or 
aluminum. 

Not  useful  elsewhere 

Many  of  these  parts  already  have  been 
fabricated,  and  could  serve  no  useful 
purpose  elsewhere  if  manufacturers  were 
denied  the  right  to  use  them.  In  lifting 
the  ban  so  that  inventories  can  be  ex- 
hausted, WPB  ruled  that  no  critical 
materials  can  be  processed  to  increase 
these  inventories,  except  for  purely  func- 
tional parts  where  the  use  of  less  critical 
materials  would  seriously  impair  opera- 
tion of  the  product. 

*    •    * 

Steel  casting  committee 

The  formation  of  a  steel  casting  in- 
dustry advisory  committee  was  an- 
nounced February  12  by  the  Bureau  of 
Industry  Advisory  Committees,  WPB. 
C.  E.  Adams,  chief  of  the  iron  and  steel 
branch,  is  Government  presiding  of- 
ficer.   Committee  members  are : 

D.  C.  Bakewell,  vice  president,  Union  Steel 
Castings  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  William  E.  Butts, 
vice  president.  General  Metals  Corporation, 
Oakland.  Calif.:  Herbert  Parrell,  Jr.,  vice 
president,  Farrel! -Check  Steel  Co.,  Sandusky, 
Ohio;  Burtner  Fleeger,  president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  Oklahoma  Steel  Casting  Co., 
Tulsa,  Okla.;  T.  H.  Harvey,  vice  president 
and  secretary,  The  Ohio  Steel  Foundry  Co., 
Lima,  Ohio;  Oliver  E.  Mount,  secretary- 
treasurer,  American  Steel  Foundries,  Chi- 
cago; Frank  M.  Robbins,  president,  Ross 
Meeham  Foundries.  Chattanooga;  C.  L.  Snow- 
don,  Jr.,  vice  president,  Reliance  Steel  Cast- 
ing Co.,  Pittsburgh;  Charles  J.  Symington, 
president,  The  Symington  Gould  Corpora- 
tion, 230  Park  Avenue,  New  York;  Charles 
P.  Whitehead,  vice  president,  General  Steel 
Casting  Corporation,  Eddystone,  Pa.;  Wil- 
liam H.  Worrilow,  president,  Lebanon  Steel 
Foundry,  Lebanon,  Pa. 


ARMY  FORMS  NEW 
FLYING  TRAINING  COMMAND 

A  Flying  Training  Command  of  the 
Army  Air  Corps,  centralizing  the  task  of 
providing  approximately  30,000  new 
pilots,  observers,  navigators,  and  other 
personnel  required  for  the  1942  airplane 
production  program,  has  been  created 
under  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  the  War 
Department  announced  January  29. 

*  ••    • 

Limitation  by  Critical  List 
removed  from  some  ratings 

Limitations  imposed  by  reference  to 
the  Priorities  Critical  List  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  Munitions  Board  in  a  number 
of  preference  rating  or  "P"  orders  were 
removed  February  11  by  issuance  of 
Priorities  Regulation  No.  6. 

A  number  of  general  preference  orders 
which  were  written  before  August  1941, 
when  the  Critical  List  was  last  amended, 
provide  that  the  ratings  assigned  by  such 
orders  shall  not  be  applied  except  to 
items  which  appear  on  the  List.  The 
regulation  issued  February  11  removes 
this  limitation  and  allows  the  ratings 
assigned  by  any  "P"  order  to  be  used 
on  deliveries  of  any  material  otherwise 
covered  by  the  order.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, remove  any  special  restrictions  or 
special  materials  lists  which  may  be 
specifically  included  in  the  terms  of  any 
order. 

The  Defense  Housing  Critical  List, 
which  constitutes  a  limitation  on  the 
use  of  preference  ratings  assigned  by  De- 
fense Housing  project  ratings,  remains 
in  full  force  and  effect. 

Cuts  out  red  tape 

The  purpose  of  Priorities  Regulation 
No.  6  is  to  eliminate  the  necessity  for  a 
large  number  of  individual  applications 
on  PD-1A  forms  for  ratings  to  be  used 
in  obtaining  material  by  industries  which 
operate  under  "P"  orders,  but  have  been 
limited  heretofore  by  the  Priorities 
Critical  List. 

The  Priorities  Critical  List,  as  it  ap- 
plied to  ratings  assigned  under  the  Army 
and  Navy  Munitions  Board  directive, 
was  abolished  effective  February  2,  by 
an  amendment  to  Priorities  Division 
Administrative  Order  No.  1  which  was 
issued  by  the  Priorities  Division  of  OPM 
before  creation  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  and  subsequently  validated  by 
WPB. 


Oil  equipment  restrictions 
apply  to  foreign  sales 
just  as  to  domestic 

Foreign  companies  purchasing  ma- 
terials and  equipment  in  the  United 
States  for  the  production  or  marketing 
of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products  will 
be  treated  on  the  same  basis  as  United 
States  companies  with  respect  to  con- 
servation of  materials. 

Interpretations  of  Conservation  Or- 
ders M-68  and  M-68-c  issued  February  7 
by  the  Director  of  Industry  Operations 
explain  that  the  provisions  of  these 
orders  apply  to  all  deliveries  of  materials 
from  the  United  States,  whether  in  this 
country,  in  United  States  territories  and 
possessions,  or  in  foreign  countries. 

The  most  important  restriction  im- 
posed by  Conservation  Order  M-68  pro- 
vides that  materials  shall  not  be  used 
for  new  wells  except  where  a  uniform 
well-spacing  pattern  of  not  more  than 
one  oil  well  to  each  40  acres  is  followed. 
New  natural-gas  wells  are  limited  to  one 
well  for  each  640  acres. 

Conservation  Order  M-68-c  bans  con- 
struction of  new  marketing  facilities  or 
improvement  of  existing  facilities,  in- 
cluding filling  stations,  without  specific 
permission  from  the  Director  of  Industry 
Operations. 

An  Interpretation  of  Preference  Rat- 
ing Order  P-98,  which  extends  priority 
assistance  to  the  petroleum  industry,  was 
also  issued  to  make  it  clear  that  this 
order  applies  only  to  deliveries  of  ma- 
terial to  be  used  within  the  United  States, 
its  territories  and  possessions.  Similar 
assistance  is  extended  to  foreign  com- 
panies by  Preference  Rating  Order 
P-98-a,  when  they  are  individually  au- 
thorized to  operate  under  its  provisions. 

•    *    * 

Mayors'  aid  sought  in  salvaging 
waste  from  dumps,  incinerators 

In  a  letter  made  public  recently, 
Lessing  J.  Rosenwald,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Industrial  Conservation,  urged  the 
mayors  of  every  city  in  the  United  States 
to  initiate  measures  for  efficient  salvag- 
ing of  waste  materials  from  municipal 
dumps  and  incinerators. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  several  mil- 
lion tons  of  waste  materials  of  all  kinds, 
now  being  destroyed,  could  be  salvaged 
annually  from  municipal  dumps  and  in- 
cinerators. 
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Use  dark  dye  shades  sparingly, 
Guthrie  cautions;  needed  (or 
armed  forces 

Dark  shades  of  dye  should  be  used 
sparingly  in  the  finishing  of  cloth  for 
civilian  use,  R.  R.  Guthrie,  assistant 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industry  Branches, 
told  a  meeting  of  the  cotton  and  rayon 
finishes  Industry  advisory  committee  in 
Washington,  February  13. 

"The  armed  forces  will  require  large 
Quantities  of  dyes,  especially  those  of  the 
anthraquinone  vat  class,"  Mr.  Guthrie 
said. 

"Most  of  the  raw  materials  from  which 
dyes  are  made  are  also  needed  in  large 
quantities  for  other  parts  of  the  military 
program. 

To  curtail  civilian  use 

"As  a  result,  certain  dyes  will  not  be 
available  for  civilian  uses  and  the  quan- 
tity of  those  available  will  be  reduced  to 
about  50  percent  of  last  year's  supply. 
Therefore,  all  plans  for  the  future  uses 
of  dyes  should  be  made  with  these  con- 
siderations in  mind.  These  plans  should 
involve  limitation  of  dark  shades  and  a 
reduction  in  depth  of  shades  and  of  cov- 
erage in  the  case  of  printed  material." 

The  membership  of  the  committee  fol- 
lows: 

Tracy  Adams,  vice  president  and  general 
manager,  Arnold  Print  Works,  North  Adams, 
Mass.;  R.  W.  Arrlngton,  president,  Union 
Bleachery,  Greenville,  S.  C;  W.  H.  Bannon, 
vice  president  and  general  manager,  Defiance 
Bleachery,  Barrowsville,  Mass.;  P.  G.  Brown, 
president,  The  Apponaug  Co.,  Apponaug,  B.  I.; 
Helmus,  Fair  Lawn  Finishing  Co.,  Fair  Lawn, 
N.  J.;  A.  W.  Hardwick,  treasurer,  Delta  Fin- 
ishing Co.,  Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  C.  B. 
Hayes,  vice  president,  Pacific  Mills,  Lyman, 
8.  C.;  James  E.  Hooper,  vice  president,  William 
E.  Hooper  &  Sons  Co.,  Woodberry,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  J.  D.  Lippman,  vice  president,  Textile 
Leather  Corporation,  Toledo  Dye  Works,  To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

W.  R.  Maclntyre,  vice  president.  Jos.  Ban- 
croft &  Sons  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.;  J.  F. 
Marble,  president,  Waldrich  Co.,  Delawanna, 
N.  J.;  G.  A.  McClatchle,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent and  treasurer,  D.  S.  Finishing  Co.,  Nor- 
wich, Conn.;  J.  K.  Milliken,  treasurer,  Mt. 
Hope  Finishing  Co.,  North  Dighton,  Mass.; 
A.  G.  Poor,  vice  president  and  manager, 
Standard  Bleachery  &  Printing  Co.,  Carlton 
Hill,  N.  J.;  J.  Robertson,  president  and  treas- 
urer, North  Carolina  Finishing  Co.,  Salisbury, 
N.  C;  H.  R.  Stephenson,  president,  Southern 
Bleachery  &  Print  Works,  Inc.,  Taylors,  S.  C; 
George  Summersby,  president,  Bradford  Dye- 
ing Assn.,  Bradford,  R.  1.;  F.  A.  Tagllabue, 
president,  Palisade  Piece  Dye  Works,  Inc., 
North  Bergen,  N.  J. 

*    •     • 

FEBRUARY  LEAD  POOL 

The  February  lead  pool  February  9  was 
set  at  15  percent  of  December  1941  pro- 
duction, unchanged  from  last  month,  by 
the  Director  of  Industry  Operations. 


Canadian  firms  to  get  same  priority  aid 
extended  to  United  States  applicants 


A  further  step  toward  coordinating  the 
war  efforts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  was  taken  February  10  when  the 
Division  of  Industry  Operations  adopted 
procedures  to  make  priority  assistance 
available  to  Canadian  firms  on  substan- 
tially the  same  basis  as  the  United  States 
applicants. 

On  products  not  obtainable  in  Canada 

Hereafter,  Canadian  firms  purchasing 
materials  or  manufactured  products  in 
the  United  States  for  war  or  essential 
civilian  use  may  apply  priority  ratings 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  all  ap- 
propriate general  preference  rating  or- 
ders, or  may  submit  individual  applica- 
tions for  priority  assistance  which  will 
be  handled  in  Washington  exactly  as  if 
they  came  from  applicants  in  the  United 
States.  Priority  ratings  on  orders  ad- 
dressed to  United  States  firms  will  be 
granted  only  when  the  material  or  prod- 
uct is  unobtainable  in  Canada. 

Canadian  firms  wishing  to  apply  the 
ratings  assigned  by  general  preference 
orders  must  first  make  application 
through  the  Canadian  Department  of 


Munitions  and  Supply,  which  will  for- 
ward the  applications  to  Washington. 

To  facilitate  handling  of  individual  Ca- 
nadian applications  for  priority  assistance,  a 
United  States  priorities  specialist  has  been 
appointed,  to  be  located  at  the  Office  of  the 
Department  of  Munitions  and  Supply,  Ot- 
tawa, Canada.  Canadian  applications  for 
ratings  under  United  States  priority  regula- 
tions should  be  sent  to  the  Department  of 
Munitions  and  Supply,  Ottawa,  Reference 
United  States  Priorities  Specialist.  When  the 
applications  are  found  to  be  In  proper  form 
and  are  cleared  as  to  general  policy,  they 
will  be  forwarded  to  Washington  and  handled 
exactly  like  all  other  applications. 

An  amendment  to  the  repair  and 
maintenance  order,  P-100,  was  issued 
February  10  to  permit  Canadian  firms  to 
take  advantage  of  its  provisions,  upon 
application,  when  a  copy  of  the  order 
has  been  specifically  issued  in  their  name 
with  a  serial  number. 

The  steps  taken  February  10  to  facili- 
tate extension  of  United  States  priority 
assistance  to  Canadian  firms  constitute 
a  practical  application  of  the  general 
policy  of  coordinating  the  war  efforts  of 
the  two  countries  which  was  enunciated 
on  December  23  by  President  Roosevelt 
after  a  conference  with  Canadian  Prime 
Minister  Mackenzie  King. 


Soap  and  glycerine  committee 

Formation  of  a  soap  and  glycerine 
industries  advisory  committee  was  an- 
nounced February  2  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dustry Advisory  Committees.    Members: 

R.  R.  Deupree,  president,  The  Proctor  & 
Gamble  Co.,  Gwynne  Building,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  F.  A.  Countway,  president,  Lever 
Brothers  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  E.  A.  Moss, 
general  manager,  Swift  &  Co.  Soap  Works, 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  111.;  A.  R.  Robson, 
vice  president,  Fels  &  Co.,  73d  St.  and  Wood- 
land Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  E.  B.  Hurlburt, 
president,  The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glaston- 
bury, Conn.;  N.  S.  Dahl,  general  manager, 
John  T.  Stanley  Co.,  626  West  30th  St.,  New 
Tork,  N.  Y.;  L.  Webb,  Jr.,  president,  Hunne- 
well  Soap  Co.,  114  West  2d  St.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  W.  C.  Hardesty,  president,  W.  C.  Hard- 
esty  Co.,  41  East  42d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
J.  S.  Macintosh,  president  and  treasurer,  The 
Holbrook  Mfg.  Co.,  Coles  and  18th  St.,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.;  E.  H.  Little,  president,  Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet  Co.,  105  Hudson  St.,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.;  Dan  Flick,  general  manager. 
Armour  &  Co.  Soap  Works,  Union  Stock 
Yards,  Chicago,  111.;  F.  H.  Merrill,  president, 
Los  Angeles  Soap  Co.,  617  East  First  St., 
Lob  Angeles,  Calif.;  H.  D.  Banta,  president, 
Iowa  Soap  Co.,  810  Valley  St.,  Burlington, 
Iowa;  Gordon  Fulton,  president.  Beach  Soap 
Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass.;  Russel  H.  Young,  presi- 
dent, The  Davies-Young  Soap  Co.,  North 
Findlay  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio;  R.  H.  Glebel,  vice 
president,  Harshaw  Chemical  Co.,  1945  East 
97th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Werner  G.  Smith, 
president,  Werner  G.  Smith  Co.,  2191  West 
110th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  J.  B.  Davis  is 
Government  presiding  officer. 


Hargis  named  regional  director 
for  OPA  Kansas  City  office 

Appointment  of  Benjamin  L.  Hargis 
of  Kansas  City  as  regional  director  for 
the  Kansas  City  regional  office  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  was  an- 
nounced February  13  by  Administrator 
Henderson. 

•    *    * 

8  named  to  accounting  division 

Eight  appointments  to  the  division  of 
accounting,  analysis  and  review  of  OPA 
were  announced  February  13  by  H.  F. 
Taggart,  chief. 

John  S.  Bartlett  was  appointed  chief 
of  the  rubber  section.  William  A.  Bolton 
and  Edward  W.  McGibbon  were  named 
to  the  steel  section.  Richard  J.  Crofton 
was  appointed  to  the  machinery  section. 
William  R.  Fablinger  was  named  to  the 
copper  and  brass  section.  Frank  E. 
Hausherr  was  appointed  to  the  lumber 
and  building  materials  section.  Clement 
C.  Jones  was  named  to  the  machinery 
section.  Samuel  C.  Mack  was  appointed 
to  the  consumer  durable  goods  section. 
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Large  users  of  coal,  coke  urged 
to  build  up  inventories 
for  possible  emergencies 

Large  users  of  coal  and  coke,  especi- 
ally utilities  and  industrial  users,  are 
being  urged  by  the  Division  of  Industry 
Operations  to  build  up  their  inventories 
as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  having  to  suspend  operations  in  case 
of  an  emergency. 

Other  inventories  restricted 

General  Inventory  Order  M-97,  issued 
February  15,  revokes  the  inventory  re- 
strictions imposed  by  Priorities  Regula- 
tion No.  1  insofar  as  they  apply  to  coal 
and  coke.  This  order  was  issued  Upon 
recommendation  of  the  Office  of  Solid 
Fuel  Coordinator. 

The  order  will  enable  large  users  to 
'  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
at  present  considerable  excess  production 
of  coal  and  coke,  and  transportation 
available  for  distribution  of  these  ma- 
terials. 

Inventory  restrictions  are  relaxed  for 
coal  and  coke  only. 

*    *    • 

ELECTRIC  HEATING  PAD 
COMMITTEE 

The  Bureau  of  Industry  Advisory  Com- 
mittees has  announced  the  formation  of 
an  electric  heating  pad  manufacturers 
industry  advisory  committee  with  the 
following  membership: 

William  Bradford,  president,  The  Walker 
Co..  Mlddleboro,  Mass.;  W.  G.  Church,  Jr., 
vice  president.  Samson-United  Corporation, 
Rochester,  N.  T.;  M.  F.  Fitzgerald,  treasurer, 
Fitzgerald  Mfg.  Co.,  Winsted,  Conn.;  M.  E. 
Flanner,  owner-general  manager,  Norris  Elec- 
tric Mfg.  Co..  Paterson,  N.  J.;  A.  S.  Knapp, 
president,  Knapp  Monarch  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
David  McKendrick,  president,  Glen  Electric 
Corporation,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  H.  M.  Parsons, 
sales  manager,  Landers,  Frary  &  Clark,  New 
Britain,  Conn.;  Orville  Rush,  attorney  for 
company,  Vit-O-Net  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Edward  P.  Russell,  treasurer,  Northern  Elec- 
tric Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  H.  C.  Wright,  Chicago 
Flexible  Shaft  Co..  Chicago,  B.I.:  A.  O.  Sam- 
uels, vice  president,  Casco  Products  Corpora- 
tion, Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Milton  Silverman, 
president,  Varick  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  William  Simon,  president,  Lobl  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Middleboro,  Mass.;  H.  L.  Stiles, 
Com.  engineer,  General  Electric,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.;  John  A.  Underwood,  president.  Man- 
ning. Bowman  &  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.;  George 
T.  Newell,  Jr.,  George  T.  Newell,  Inc.,  Burling- 
ton, N  J.;  F.  Thatcher  Lane,  Seamless  Rub- 
ber Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  L.  Ludwig,  Eagle 
Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  H.  M.  Bab- 
cock.  Battle  Creek  Equipment  Co.,  Battle 
Creek.  Mich.;  The  Magnecoil  Co.,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah;  The  National  Stamping  and 
Electric  Works,  Chicago,  111. 


NEW  FIELD  OFFICES 

Additional  WPB  Contract  Distribution 
offices  have  been  opened,  bringing  the 
total  to  117.  The  new  offices  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ft.  Smith,  Ark.— 13  North  Seventh 
Street. 

New  Haven,  Conn. — 514  Liberty  Build- 
ing, 154  Temple  St. 

Peoria,  III. — Second  floor.  Alliance 
Building.     . 

Decatur,  III— 308  Standard  Office 
Building. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — 1014  Michigan 
National  Bank  Building,  77  Monroe  Ave., 
NW. 

Iron  Mountain,  Mich. — 400  Commer- 
cial National  Bank  Building. 

Vtica,  N.  Y.— First  National  Bank 
Building,  Genessee  St. 

Canton,  Ohio. — 601  Commercial  Build- 
ing, 305  Market  Ave.,  South. 

Huntington,  W.  Va.— 309-311  West 
Virginia  Building. 

Appleton,  Wis.— 341  West  College  Ave. 

*    *    * 

Ban  extended  on  sales  of  '42 
trucks,  truck  trailers 

The  ban  on  sales  of  1942  model  light, 
medium,  and  heavy  trucks  and  truck 
trailers  was  extended  February  12  from 
February  11  until  February  28. 

Rationing  plans  not  completed 

Rationing  plans  for  these  vehicles  have 
not  been  completed.  The  extension  of 
the  present  sales  ban,  issued  as  amend- 
ments to  Limitation  Orders  L-l-c  and 
L-3-e,  prohibits  the  retail  sale,  lease, 
trade,  loan,  delivery,  shipment,  or  trans- 
fer of  any  new  light,  medium,  or  heavy 
truck  or  truck  trailer. 

The  restrictions  do  not  apply  to  sales 
or  deliveries  by  a  distributor  or  dealer 
to  another  distributor  or  to  another 
dealer  nor  to  persons  exempted  under 
Amendment  1  to  the  original  "freeze" 
order  including  the  Army  and  Navy  and 
certain  other  persons. 

Some  to  be  released 

The  WPB  announced,  however,  that 
some  vehicles  will  be  released  on  indi- 
vidual appeal  by  letter  or  telegram  prior 
to  the  issuance  of  the  rationing  plan  if 
both  the  purchaser  and  manufacturer 
or  dealer  certify  that  a  particular  ve- 
hicle has  been  constructed  to  specifica- 
tions such  as  to  make  it  not  adaptable  for 
any  use  other  than  that  of  the  specific 
purchaser. 


Plan  of  Field  Bureau 
further  explained 
by  its  chief 

The  working  plan  of  the  new  WPB 
Field  Operations  Bureau  was  further  ex- 
plained February  12  by  L.  Edward 
Scriven,  chief,  in  a  memorandum  to  all 
Contract  Distribution  Division  managers, 
State  directors,  priorities  district  man- 
agers, and  priorities  regional  directors. 
The  statement  follows: 

The  Bureau  of  Field  Operations  has  been 
established  for  the  coordination  of  all  field 
activities  of  the  War  Production  Board.  It 
will  operate  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Industry  Operations  Division. 

As  rapidly  as  possible  the  field  offices  of 
the  contract  distribution  branch  of  the  Pro- 
duction Division  and  the  Priorities  Branch  of 
the  Industry  Operations  Division  will  be 
combined  under  district  and  branch  admin- 
istrators for  the  War  Production  Board. 
The  field  operations  of  other  divisions  of  the 
War  Production  Board  will  similarly  be 
brought  under  the  same  Jurisdiction.  Later 
it  is  Intended  to  divide  the  country  into 
regions   with   regional   administrators. 

Bureau  to  exercise  general  supervision 

The  Bureau  of  Field  Operations  will  exer- 
cise a  general  supervisory  control  over  all 
field  operations  of  the  War  Production  Board 
to  the  end  that  industry  may  be  expedi- 
tiously guided  in  its  relationship  to  war  pro- 
duction and  will  also  handle  all  matters  re- 
lating to  accounting,  budgets,  personnel, 
travel,  office  location,  etc. 

The  operations  in  the  field  for  each  divi- 
sion or  branch  thereof,  however,  will  be  spe- 
cifically directed  by  the  corresponding  unit 
of  the  War  Production  Board  In  Washington. 
In  all  the  larger  War  Production  Board  field 
offices  there  will  be  managers  for  the  opera- 
tions of  each  corresponding  division  or 
branch  in  Washington.  In  some  of  the 
smaller  branch  offices,  various  operations 
may  have  to  be  combined  in  the  hands  of 
the  same  man.  Day  to  day  operating  in- 
structions will  be  executed  through  these 
channels. 

To  clear  up  conflicts 

All  general  directives  as  to  policy,  scope  of 
operation  and  informational  bulletins,  will 
be  cleared  through  the  Bureau  of  Field 
Operations.  Any  matter  of  dispute,  overlap- 
ping of  functions  or  Jurisdiction  will  be 
taken  up  and  settled  through  the  channels 
of  the  Bureau  of  Field  Operations. 

The  Bureau  of  Field  Operations  stands 
ready  to  cooperate  fully  with  all  of  the 
other  divisions  of  the  War  Production  Board 
to  the  common  end  that  the  war  production 
program  be  executed  in  the  shortest  possible 
time. 

•     *     • 

Mill,  warehouse,  foundry 
copper  sale  only  on  A-10  rating 

Copper  and  copper  products  cannot 
be  sold  by  mills,  warehouses,  or  foundries 
except  on  preference  ratings  of  A-10  or 
higher,  according  to  an  amendment  Is- 
sued February  6  to  Order  M-9-a. 
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HOUSING  . . . 


Slum-clearance  projects  in  four  localities 
to  be  converted  for  defense  housing;  new 
homes  slated  for  other  defense  areas 


President  Roosevelt  February  9  and  10 
approved  defense  housing  projects  pro- 
viding 15,637  homes  for  families  of  in- 
dustrial defense  workers  and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel in  21  localities,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  Charles  P.  Palmer,  Coor- 
dinator of  Defense  Housing. 

7,792  of  permanent  nature 

Localities  and  the  type  and  number  of 
homes  planned  for  each  are  as  follows: 


FEDERAL  WOEKS  AGENCY 

Locality 

Perma- 
nentunlts 

Demount- 
able units 

460 

175 

200 

300 
70 
270 
350 
350 
600 

rity,  N 

C. 

1,600 

100 

3,100 

140 

2,000 

77 

Bhreveport  -  Minden 

(including 

200 

Wichita,  Kans.. _ 

460 

Wichita,  Kans 



.... 

1,840 
190 

Sumter.  S.  C 

165 

135 

100 
105 

DEFENSE  HOMES  CORPORATION 


Cleveland,  Ohio... 
Fort  Riley,  Kans.. 
Monterev-Salinas 

Calif , 

Bangor,  Maine 


(Fort     Ord), 


100 
85 


UNITED  STATES  HOUSING  AUTHORITY 
[Slum  clearance  projects  converted  to  defense] 


Cleveland,  Ohio 

Lake  Charles,  La 

Shreveport  -  Minden    (including 

Homer,  La.) _. 

Hartford,  Conn... 


1,749 
73 


192 
256 


Of  the  15,637  homes  noted  above,  5,172 
units  in  12  localities  have  been  assigned 
to  the  Federal  Works  Agency  and  the 
construction  will  be  of  a  permanent 
nature.  The  Federal  Works  Agency  also 
will  build  7,845  demountable  houses  in  11 
localities.  The  Defense  Homes  Corpora- 
tion is  assigned  350  permanent  units  in 
4  localities. 

In  four  localities  slum  clearance  proj- 
ects totaling  2,270  units,  initiated  by  the 
local  housing  authorities  in  cooperation 


with  the  United  States  Housing  Author- 
ity, will  be  converted  to  defense  housing. 

•    *    * 

Maximum  use  of  existing  homes 
urged,  to  save  time,  materials 

The  increasing  shortage  in  building 
materials  makes  it  imperative  that  the 
Nation  utilize  all  possible  existing  hous- 
ing to  provide  homes  for  defense  workers, 
Defense  Housing  Coordinator  Charles  F. 
Palmer  declared  February  15. 

Free  services  to  property  owners 

He  asked  private  home-owners,  home- 
financing  institutions  and  real  estate 
interests  in  all  defense  areas  to  recondi- 
tion and  remodel  existing  dwellings.  Ex- 
pert technical  services  are  available  with- 
out charge,  he  pointed  out,  to  all  prop- 
erty owners  who  will  turn  vacant  houses 
or  vacant  space  into  defense  housing 
units. 

"Homes  Registration  Offices  are  now 
operating  in  265  cities,"  Mr.  Palmer  said. 
'^Through  arrangements  made  with  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  an 
HOLC  architect  or  technician  will  be  fur- 
nished to  inspect  any  property  which 
can  be  recpnditioned,  discuss  remodeling 
plans,  estimate  costs  and  the  revenue  ob- 
tainable through  rent.  These  services 
are  free.  If  a  property  owner  wants  de- 
tailed working  drawings  and  supervision 
of  construction,  they  will  be  furnished 
at  a  moderate  fee. 

Urged  to  use  existing  structures 

"In  almost  every  large  city,  there  are 
thousands  of  dwellings  which  can  be 
made  into  homes  for  defense  workers," 
he  declared.  "If  we  can  utilize  these 
existing  structures,  our  work  will  be 
greatly  reduced.  There  will  be  an  impor- 
tant saving  in  money,  time  and  critical 
materials.  Moreover,  such  a  program 
will  preserve  community  assets  and  avoid 
the  danger  of  over-building  during  the 
emergency." 


2,624  new  defense  homes 
completed  in  week,  says  Palmer 

Charles  F.  Palmer,  Coordinator  of  De- 
fense Housing,  announced  February  11 
that  2,624  new  publicly  financed  homes 
for  families  of  defense  workers  and  en- 
listed personnel  had  been  completed  dur- 
ing the  week  ending  February  7,  making 
a  total  of  75,893  now  ready  for  occu- 
pancy. 

With  75  homes  going  into  construction 
during  the  week,  the  total  of  publicly 
financed  homes  now  being  built  or  com- 
pleted reached  131,725. 

Federal  funds  have  already  been  al- 
lotted for  238,309  defense  homes. 

FHA-inspected  privately  financed 
homes  started  during  the  week  total 
2,485.  Since  January  1941,  226,833  such 
homes  have  gone  into  construction. 

The  total  number  of  dormitory  units 
for  occupancy  by  single  defense  workers 
has  reached  7,285. 

*    *    • 

810  trailers  added  to 
temporary  shelter  projects 

Another  group  of  temporary  shelter 
projects  to  be  built  under  the  recent 
Presidential  allocation  of  $13,000,000  was 
announced  by  Charles  F.  Palmer,  Coor- 
dinator of  Defense  Housing,  in  making 
public  a  letter  to  C.  B.  Baldwin,  FSA  Ad- 
ministrator, authorizing  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  to  proceed  imme- 
diately with  construction  of  125  dormi- 
tory units  in  one  defense  locality  and 
810  trailers  in  4  localities. 


Number  of  units 

Locality 

Trailers 

Dormi- 
tories 

125 

100 

500 
150 
60 

Philadelphia   (Delaware  County 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Palmer  further  announced  a  new  al- 
location by  President  Roosevelt  of  $10,- 
000,000  to  FSA  for  temporary  shelter, 
bringing  to  $23,000,000  the  total  amount 
now  allocated  for  this  purpose  out  of  the 
$300,000,000  made  available  for  defense 
housing  under  the  recent  amendment  to 
Public  Law  9. 
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Maximum  efficiency  asked 
of  bus  operators  to 
help  war  effort 

Joseph  B.  Eastman,  Director  of  De- 
fense Transportation,  February  9  called 
upon  all  bus  operators  and  their  em- 
ployees to  help  the  war  effort  by  operat- 
ing buses  at  maximum  efficiency. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  all  public- 
carrier  bus  operators,  approximately 
4,000  in  number,  using  upwards  of  60,000 
vehicles,  Mr.  Eastman  said: 

Today,  with  our  country  at  war,  the  safe 
and  efficient  transportation  of  passengers  by 
buses  becomes  an  essential  part  of  the 
nationlal  victory  effort.  Nothing  must  be 
permitted  to  reduce  the  efficiency  of  this 
transportation — especially,  nothing  In  the 
way  of  Inadequate  or  careless  maintenance 
and  repair. 

Every  employee  of  every  operating  com- 
pany, from  top  to  bottom,  now  more  than 
ever,  should  be  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
preventing  costly  break-downs  and  interrup- 
tions of  service.  These  can  be  prevented  by 
care  and  diligence.  They  must  be  prevented 
If  bus  transportation  is  to  make  its  full  con- 
tribution to  the  Nation  in  this  time  of  need. 

Mr.  Eastman  sent  with  his  letter  a 
pamphlet  of  practical  suggestions  en- 
titled "The  Motor  Bus  and  the  National 
Defense  Program." 

*    *    • 

Housing  policy  for  Negro 
defense  workers  adopted 

Asserting  that  the  "public  interest  and 
the  war  program  demand  that  equitable 
provision  for  housing  be  made  for  Negro 
defense  workers,"  Charles  F.  Palmer,  Co- 
ordinator of  Defense  Housing,  last  week 
announced  a  supplementary  racial  policy 
adopted  by  the  Division  of  Defense  Hous- 
ing Coordination. 

Indicates  problems  involved 

This  statement  of  policy,  worked  out  in 
cooperation  with  Robert  R.  Taylor,  con- 
sultant, calls  attention  to  the  urgent  need 
for  housing  Negro  workers,  indicates  the 
problems  involved  in  the  selection  of 
sites,  and  sets  forth  certain  procedures 
for  the  development  of  defense  housing 
projects. 

Under  the  new  policy,  the  Federal 
agencies  selecting  sites  are  requested  "to 
secure  the  opinions,  approval,  and  co- 
operation of  the  local  housing  authorities 
and/or  other  responsible  public  and 
civic  groups,  including  responsible  Negro 
leadership,  before  final  decision  and  pub- 
lic announcement  is  made  of  the  site." 


HOME-MADE  TAPE 
WILL  PROTECT  WINDOWS 

Directions  for  making  and  applying 
home-made  tape  to  prevent  shattering 
of  window  glass  from  bombing  were  made 
available  last  week  by  the  health  sup- 
plies branch  of  the  War  Production 
Board. 

The  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy 
and  Science  developed  the  method  after 
reading  a  request  by  the  health  supplies 
branch  that  adhesive  tape  not  be  used 
for  shatter-proofing  windows.  Adhesive 
tape  contains  cloth,  rubber,  and  zinc 
oxide,  all  of  which  have  important  mili- 
tary and  essential  civilian  needs. 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  WINDOW 
SHATTERING 

A.  Cut  old  bed  sheets  into  one  inch  strips. 
If  old  bed  sheets  are  not  available  use  a 
cheap  material  such  as  unbleached  muslin. 
Lay  the  pieces  on  a  board  and  with  a  paint 
brush  generously  daub  them  with  the  paste 
made  according  to  the  formula  below. 

B.  Then  crisscross  the  pasted  strips  on 
windows,  keeping  the  pieces  about  an  inch 
apart  from  each  other  in  both  directions. 
Then  make  two  diagonals  clear  over  the 
corners  of  the  pane.  All  ends  should  reach 
and  overlap  the  edge  of  the  window  frame. 
Very  little  light  is  lost  through  this  method. 

C.  The  formula  for  the  paste  Is  one  which 
can  readily  be  put  together  at  home.  It  Is 
as  follows: 

Wheat  flour 6  ounces 

Powdered  alum %  ounce 

Corn  syrup %  pint 

Water 2  pints 

Rub  the  flour  and  alum  to  a  smooth 
paste  with  the  water  and  syrup.  Heat 
quickly  to  boiling  with  constant  stirring 
to  avoid  burning.  Remove  from  the  fire 
at  first  Indication  of  active  boiling.  A 
slower  method  involves  the  use  of  the 
double  boiler. 

If  this  paste  is  to  be  held  In  storage,  re- 
frigeration will  keep  it  sweet  for  several  days. 
But  If  It  has  to  be  kept  over  a  long  period 
there  should  be  added  to  the  above  formula, 
with  the  alum,  a  level  teaspoonful  of  ben- 
zoate  of  sodium.  Silicate  of  soda  should 
never  be  used  as  an  adhesive  because  it  will 
etch  glass  ultimately,  and  also  because  Its 
free  alkali  dissolved  In  condensed  water  will 
seep  into  window  frames  and  be  particularly 
detrimental  to  metal  frame  windows. 

•     +     * 

Nickerson  to  head  management 
consultants  in  Labor  Division 

WPB  Labor  Director  Hillman  an- 
nounced February  11  the  appointment  of 
John  W.  Nickerson,  of  Manchester, 
Conn.,  as  chief  of  the  industry  section  of 
the  Labor  Division's  labor  relations 
branch. 

Mr.  Nickerson  and  his  staff  have  the 
responsibility  to  assist  management  in 
the  promotion  of  harmonious  employer- 
employee  relations  in  war  industries,  and 
to  aid  wherever  necessary  in  the  settle- 
ment of  labor  controversies. 


Save  on  scarce  items  by  using 
substitutes  or  new  design, 
highway  departments  asked 

Critical  materials  such  as  metals,  bur- 
lap, and  rubber  must  not  be  used  for 
highways  or  highway  repairs  when  less 
scarce  materials  can  be  substituted,  it 
was  explained  February  13  by  the  Divi- 
sion  of  Industry  Operations. 

Can't  use  ratings  for  vital  items 

An  interpretation  of  Preference  Rat- 
ing Order  P-100  has  been  issued  to  point 
out  that  highway  departments  which  ap- 
ply preference  ratings  under  the  terms 
of  the  order  are  subject  to  the  general 
provision  that  scarce  materials  must  be 
eliminated  by  change  of  design  or  sub- 
stituted  for   whenever   practicable. 

A  number  of  highway  departments 
have  been  applying  preference  ratings 
under  the  repair  and  maintenance  order 
to  obtain  such  items  as  metal  culverts, 
metal  road  signs,  metal  rope  or  cable, 
metal  guard  rails,  etc.,  when  terra  cotta, 
cement,  or  wood  could  be  used.  The  in- 
terpretation issued  February  13  explains 
that  application  of  preference  ratings  in 
such  cases  constitutes  a  violation  of  the 
terms  of  the  order,  and  that  preference 
ratings  may  not  be  applied  under  any 
circumstances  to  deliveries  of  rubber  or 
burlap  for  highway  maintenance,  repair, 
or  operation. 

*  *    • 

Sloan  and  Mendenhall 
appointed  by  Consumer  Division 

Appointment  of  Harold  S.  Sloan,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan 
Foundation,  as  an  adviser  to  the  Con- 
sumer Division,  OPA,  was  announced 
February  11  by  Dan  A.  West,  director  of 
the  Consumer  Division. 

Dr.  James  E.  Mendenhall,  educational 
director  of  the  Institute  for  Consumer 
Education,  Stephens  College,  Columbia, 
Mo.,  has  also  been  appointed  to  the  Con- 
sumer Division  staff,  to  direct  the  work 
of  program  planning  and  program  mate- 
rials. 

*  •    * 

CALIFORNIA  TOWN  ADDED 
TO  CRITICAL  HOUSING  AREAS 

Le  Moore,  Calif.,  has  been  added  to  the 
communities  on  the  list  of  Defense  Hous- 
ing Critical  Areas. 
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Determining  whether  fitness  program 
should  stay  in  OCD,  says  Landis 


James  M.  Landis,  executive  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Civilian  Defense,  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  at  his  press  conference 
on  February  11: 

To  gear  office  for  action 

I'd  like  to  say,  to  start  with,  that  the 
prime  job  of  this  agency,  as  I  see  it,  is 
to  prepare  this  country  against  the  dan- 
ger of  physical  attack  from  the  enemy. 
Today  we  are  facing  the  threat  of  the 
loss  of  Singapore.  If  that  is  realized,  I 
should  imagine  that  the  battle  front 
might  move  nearer  by  maybe  3,000  miles. 
Maybe  the  war  itself  will  be  lengthened 
by  1  year,  2  years,  3  years;  I  don't  know, 
but  that  means  and  all  those  things 
mean  that  this  office  has  got  to  be  built 
and  geared  for  action. 

The  last  few  weeks  I  have  been  here  I 
have  had  as  one  of  my  tasks  the  over- 
hauling of  the  functioning  of  this  office. 
I  have  done  that  with  two  principles  in 
mind:  The  first  that  every  person  in  the 
office  must  have  a  clear,  definite  function 
which  has  relationship  to  the  objectives 
of  that  office;  and  the  second  is  that 
every  person  must  be  qualified  to  per- 
form that  function. 

OCD  objectives 

As  I  say,  I  have  been  going  over  per- 
sonnel, administrative  relationships,  and 
I  think  the  results  of  that  survey  will  be 
apparent  to  you  in  a  very  short  time.  I 
Just  want  to  add  a  word  about  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense  because  I  would  like 
to  get  an  impression  of  where  we  are  and 
where  we've  got  to  be.  Those  objectives, 
you  know,  are  primarily  two:  Civilian 
protection — which  means  recruiting, 
training,  and  organization  of  civilian  de- 
fense agencies.  Recruiting  has  pro- 
gressed quite  rapidly.  Training  in  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  country  has  pro- 
gressed fairly  rapidly  but  we  need  to 
move  that  and  move  that  fast.  We  need 
more  schools  to  train  people  in  these 
techniques  that  are  demanded  by  civil- 
ian protection.  We  need  an  intensified 
drive  to  organize  the  forces  that  have 
been  trained  in  that  fashion  and  after 
that  is  done,  we  need  practice  tests  to 
see  whether  these  organizations  can 
function.  That  means  mobilization 
drills,  exercises,  and  the  like.    We  need 


to  procure  and  distribute  the  equipment 
Congress  has  already  authorized  and  for 
which  the  present  appropriation  bill  is 
pending. 

Precautionary  measures 

Specifically  with  reference  to  certain 
problems  in  this  picture,  we  need,  one, 
the  development  of  adequate  blackout 
procedures.  Blackout  may  be  the  prob- 
lem of  obscuring  the  city  within  30  min- 
utes' time.  We  need  to  know  how  to  do 
that  and  practice  how  to  do  that.    We 


LaGUARDIA  RESIGNS  AS  OCD 
DIRECTOR 

On  February  10,  Mayor  F.  H.  La- 
Guardia  announced  his  resignation  as 
director  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  De- 
fense. On  the  same  day,  President 
Roosevelt  said  that  he  would  name 
James  M.  Landis,  OCD  Executive,  to 
succeed  Mr.  LaGuardia. 


need  to  push  very  actively  a  program  for 
the  protection  of  Industrial  plants 
against  enemy  attack,  gearing  in  the 
work  of  the  Army  and  Navy  with  our 
office  in  that  connection. 

Protection  of  public  facilities 

We  need  to  develop  a  concrete  series 
of  evacuation  plans  for  critical  areas, 
which  will  coordinate  all  the  agencies 
that  are  concerned  in  the  operation  of 
anything  of  that  nature.  We  need  to 
coordinate  and  push  a  program  that  has 
been  started  of  protection  of  water  sup- 
plies, communications,  and  other  facili- 
ties. We  need  to  expand  considerably 
our  emergency  medical  services  and  we 
need  research  and  planning  for  civilian 
camouflage,  for  example. 

Cooperation  with  other  agencies 

Now,  all  these  things  are  or  require 
very  close  cooperation  with  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  as  well  as  the  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies.  At  most  points,  the 
program  has  to  be  carefully  adjusted  to 
the  military  policy  as  that  policy  is  laid 
down  and  not  as  that  policy  might  be 
attempted  to  be  fashioned  by  us. 


Now  let  me  take  the  other  side  of  the 
program,  about  which  there  has  cur- 
rently been  considerable  discussion. 

Community  and  volunteer  participation 

Community  and  volunteer  participa- 
tion— that,  I  think,  involves  the  organi- 
zation by  communities  through  defense 
councils  of  the  resources  of  those  com- 
munities to  meet  the  demands  created  by 
the  war.  It  means  that  those  communi- 
ties have  to  be  familiarized  with  the  re- 
quirements of  Federal  policies  coming 
from  the  war  and  not  shaped  by  us.  It 
means  that  you  will  have  to  feed  that 
human  effort  in  order  to  meet  these  vol- 
untary services  In  order  to  meet  these 
demands  of  the  war.  That  program  has 
to  be  geared  closely  and  clearly  to  the 
question  of  winning  the  war. 

To  interpret  Federal  policies 

To  do  that  I  think  requires  pretty  ef- 
fective staff  work  in  Washington  and 
good  organization  in  the  field.  I  think 
it  also  implies  a  clear  realization  of  just 
what  Federal  agencies  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  fashioning  certain  Federal 
policies  and  the  clear  realization  on  the 
part  of  this  agency  that  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  fashioning  of  certain  Federal 
policies  may  lie  elsewhere,  and  our  prob- 
lem is  simply  one  of  interpreting  them 
to  the  communities. 

Responsibility  for  physical  fitness 

There  have  been  recently  criticisms  of 
certain  matters  connected  with  this 
agency.  One,  Miss  Chaney.  Miss  Cha- 
ney  is,  as  you  know,  attached  to  the  Di- 
vision of  Physical  Fitness  which  operates 
out  of  Philadelphia.  I  don't  suppose  that 
anybody  would  deny  that  a  program  de- 
signed to  keep  people  physically  fit  so  as 
to  eliminate  the  great  amount  of  rejec- 
tions that  we  have  had  under  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  or  which  is  designed  to 
keep  people  physically  fit  so  that  pro- 
duction will  go  on  fast  is  a  desirable 
thing. 

But  there  are  a  couple  of  questions 
that  arise  in  that  connection:  Whose  re- 
sponsibility is  it  to  pursue  that  program — 
our  responsibility  or  the  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Security  Agency  which  has 
a  mandate  in  connection  with  recrea- 
tion? I  have  been  pushing  for  a  solution 
of  that  question.    I  think  it  is  on  its  way. 

Whether  that  leaves  the  program  with 
this  office  or  with  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  I  can't  tell  you,  but  I  can  tell 
you  that  if  it  is  left  to  this  office,  that 
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program  will  be  attuned  to  the  question 
of  physical  fitness  with  reference  to  men 
about  to  go  into  the  Army  within  a  year, 
2  years,  3  years — it  will  be  attuned  to 
getting  men  who  produce  more  physi- 
cally fit. 

Douglas  to  mobilize  talent 

Two,  Mr.  Douglas.  There  are  certain 
things  that  ought  to  be  clear  about  Mr. 
Douglas  which  have  not  been  made  clear. 
One  is  I  appointed  him  upon  my  own 
initiative  and  on  my  own  judgment. 
Two,  he  is  not  getting  a  salary  of  $8,000 
a  year.  He  is  technically  on  the  rolls 
without  compensation,  which  means 
that  he  gets  normal  governmental  trav- 
eling expenses  and  subsistence  at  the 
rate  of  $10  per  day.  I  appointed  Mr. 
Douglas  because  I  thought  there  was  a 
Job  to  be  done  there  and  I  thought  he 
was  eminently  qualified  to  do  that  job. 
I  still  hold  that  opinion. 

The  job  he  has  before  him  is  the  job 
of  mobilizing  talent,  putting  it  at  the 
service  of  the  Nation,  and  I  submit  that 
is  a  big  and  worth  while  job. 

Three,  we  talk  about  salaries  in  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense.  If  salaries 
are  out  of  line,  my  responsibility  is  to 
bring  them  into  line.  Some  of  the  sal- 
aries that  have  been  talked  of  are  not 
out  of  line.  We  need  good  men  here  just 
as  well  as  any  other  agency  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  needs  them,  and  we 
must  get  them  and  pay  them  in  line  with 
the  general  pays  provided  for  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Information  program 

Four,  there  has  been  some  talk  about 
information  services  this  office  might  set 
up.  I  took  up  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  the  theory  that  I  had  that  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  us  by  the  OEM,  and 
there  were  seven  people  assigned,  might 
do  perhaps  a  little  better  job  if  they  be- 
longed to  us.  I  have  no  intention  of 
going  in  for  publicity  in  a  big  way.  All 
that  is  needed  here  is  a  small  staff  that 
will  tell  the  story  of  what  is  happening 
in  this  outfit. 

A  "communication  job" 

We  need,  of  course,  to  distribute  to 
the  public  various  different  bits  of  edu- 
cational matter  such  as  what  to  do  in 
an  air  raid,  how  to  become  an  air-raid 
warden,  problems  on  the  use  of  volun- 
teers; that,  I  submit,  is  not  publicity 
but  it  is  a  job  of  communication  that  is 
essential.  My  understanding  was  that 
insofar  as  rebuilding  all  these  facilities 
that  are  adjunct  to  distribution  of  in- 
formation is  concerned,  we  wouldn't  do 
that.  We  would  rely  upon  the  existing 
services. 


HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  . . . 

Transferring  nationals  of  enemy  countries 
entrusted  by  Justice  to  McNutt  office 


Federal  Security  Administrator  Paul 
V.  McNutt,  Director  of  Defense  Health 
and  Welfare  Services,  announced  re- 
cently that  at  the  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  and  the  Office  of  Defense  Health 
and  Welfare  Services  have  undertaken 
the  responsibility  of  acting  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  effecting  the  re- 
moval and  resettlement  of  alien  enemies 
and  their  dependents  from  certain  pro- 
hibited areas  on  the  West  Coast. 

Technical  definition  of  "alien  enemies" 

"Alien  enemies"  is  defined  as  nationals 
of  the  three  countries  with  whom  this 
country  is  at  war — Japan,  Germany,  and 
Italy.  The  order  does  not  affect  sub- 
jects of  these  nations  who  are  not  na- 
tionals, such  as  Koreans,  nor  nationals 
of  recently  occupied  countries,  such  as 
Austrians,  Czechoslovakians,  Poles, 
Danes,  Norwegians,  Hollanders,  Belgians, 
and  natives  of  occupied  France.  Even 
Hungarians  and  Bulgarians  whose  native 
countries  have  declared  war  upon  us, 
but  against  whom  we  have  made  no 
reciprocal  declaration,  are  not  included. 
German  nationals  who  are  refugees  in 
this  country  are,  however,  included. 

Mr.  McNutt  said  that  removal  would 
not  mean  Internment.  "Enemy  aliens 
known  to  be  dangerous  or  inimical  to 
this  country's  interest  have  been  appre- 
hended. Those  to  be  removed  are  the 
large  body  of  alien  enemies  and  their 
families,  most  of  them  doubtless  law- 
abiding,  and  the  majority  of  their  chil- 
dren are  American  citizens. 

Many  perform  valuable  services 

"Many  of  the  aliens  affected  by  these 
plans  are  now  performing  services  which 
contribute  directly  to  the  success  of  our 
American  war  effort.  The  proper  rees- 
tablishment  of  these  dislocated  aliens  is 
important  to  certain  types  of  labor  sup- 
ply, and  to  the  maintenance  of  our  agri- 
cultural output.  For  these  reasons  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  that 
this  operation  be  carried  out  with  the 
smallest  possible  loss  of  human  re- 
sources," the  Administrator  pointed  out. 

The  aliens  transferred  will  be  under 
the  surveillance  of  Federal  authorities, 
and  any  public  funds  spent  in  their  re- 
moval and  maintenance  will  be  Federal 
funds.     The  fate  of  large  numbers  of 


civilian  Americans  now  in  the  hands  of 
our  enemies  may  depend  upon  good  treat- 
ment of  removed  aliens  in  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  are  resettled,  Mr. 
McNutt  said. 

•  *    * 

Iowa  plan  will  aid  soldiers 
returning  to  college  after  war 

"Will  they  return  tu  graduate?"  is  the 
question  college  authorities  throughout 
the  Nation  are  asking  as  students  leave 
their  campuses  to  become  soldiers. 

The  challenge  of  this  question  is  being 
met  by  the  University  of  Iowa  with  a 
plan  for  financial  assistance  to  former 
students  who  will  return  to  study  after 
war  servioe. 

Adoption  of  the  Iowa  plan  throughout 
the  country  was  urged  by  James  Ward, 
coordinator  of  college  activities  of  the 
division  of  youth  activities  of  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense. 

The  program  calls  for  gifts  of  not  over 
$200  to  each  returning  student  in  need 
of  assistance.  The  money  is  to  come 
from  a  fund  made  up  of  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  10(4  a  week  from  each  stu- 
dent still  on  campus.  About  $10,000  Is 
expected  to  be  collected  in  this  manner 
this  semester.  Administered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Student  Aid  and  audited  by 
the  university  treasurer's  office,  the  fund 
will  be  invested  in  United  States  Defense 
Bonds. 

*  *    • 

BROTHERHOOD  WEEK 
COOPERATION  URGED 

"Young  Americans  must  unite  on  the 
home  front  in  the  fight  against  our  ene- 
mies' insidious  weapon  of  dividing  from 
within." 

With  that  statement,  Gilbert  Harrison 
and  Jane  Seaver,  codirectors  of  the  divi- 
sion of  youth  activities,  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense,  asked  active  cooperation  In  Na- 
tional Brotherhood  Week,  February  15-22, 
called  by  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews.  Their  request  was 
made  in  a  letter  to  all  national  religious 
groups,  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish. 
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Well-spacing  regulations  relaxed  in  five 
States  to  get  natural  gas  for  war  plants 


To  promote  increased  production  of 
natural  gas  for  the  use  of  war  industries 
in  the  Appalachian  area,  a  modification 
of  the  petroleum  and  natural  gas  con- 
servation order  was  issued  February  13 
by  the  Division  of  Industry  Operations 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Office  of 
Petroleum  Coordinator. 

The  provision  of  Conservation  Order 
M-68  which  forbids  the  construction  of 
new  natural  gas  wells  unless  they  follow 
a  spacing  pattern  of  not  more  than  one 
well  to  640  acres  has  been  revised  in  the 
states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky. 

Cleveland,  Pittsburgh  need  more 

The  February  13  order,  which  is  Sup- 
plementary Order  No.  M-68-1,  is  issued 
because  additional  quantities  of  natural 
gas  are  needed  for  war  Industries,  espe- 
cially in  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Youngs- 
town,  and  other  cities  in  the  area  af- 
fected. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  amendment, 
new  natural  gas  wells  may  be  drilled  to 
the  Onandaga  limestone,  Oriskany  sand- 
stone, or  Devonian  shale  horizons  if  they 
follow  a  uniform  well-spacing  pattern  of 
one  well  to  each  160  acres  and  to  other 
horizons  except  in  a  condensate  field  if 
they  follow  a  spacing  pattern  of  not  more 
than  one  well  to  each  40  surface  acres 
In  either  case,  the  drilling  of  new  wells 


is  subject  to  additional  restrictions  as  to 
the  distances  between  wells  and  drilling 
units. 

Provisions  of  the  conservation  order 
with  respect  to  the  consolidation  of  prop- 
erty units  have  been  changed  to  corre- 
spond to  the  well-spacing  provisions  of 
the  amended  order. 

*    •    • 

Corundum  under  allocations 

To  avert  a  possible  shortage  of  corun- 
dum, stocks  of  this  abrasive  material  have 
been  placed  under  an  allocations  system 
by  Industry  Operations  Director  Knowl- 
son,  with  the  issuance  of  General  Pref- 
erence Order  M-89. 

The  order  provides  that  corundum  used 
In  manufacturing  some  civilian  products 
may  be  curtailed,  and  that  suppliers  of 
corundum  will  make  deliveries  only  when 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Director 
of  Industry  Operations.  The  Director 
will  periodically  allocate  corundum  and 
specifically  direct  the  manner  and  quan- 
tities in  which  deliveries  shall  be  made. 

Future  allocations  may  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  any  preference  ratings  as- 
signed to  particular  contracts  or  purchase 
orders,  but  will  be  made  to  insure  the 
filling  of  Government  war  orders,  both 
direct  and  Indirect. 


Nicotine  sulphate  price  levels 
confirmed;  mark-ups  limited 

Maximum  prices  to  be  charged  by  pro- 
ducers, and  limits  on  mark-ups  by  dis- 
tributors and  dealers  in  nicotine  sul- 
phate, were  requested  in  letters  February 
13  to  members  of  the  industry  from  OPA 
Administrator  Henderson. 

Suggested  levels  confirmed 

The  letters  confirm  price  levels  sug- 
gested at  a  meeting  of  OPA  and  producers 
of  nicotine  sulphate  In  Washington  on 
January  22  last.  Nicotine  sulphate  Is 
widely  used  as  an  agricultural  insecti- 
cide. 

These  requests,  made  at  the  Washing- 
ton meeting,  are  repeated  in  Mr.  Hen- 
derson's letter: 

1.  Producers  of  nicotine  sulphate  are  not 
to  sell,  during  the  year  1942,  40  percent  nico- 
tine sulphate  ior  agricultural  uses  In  60- 
pound  drums  at  prices  in  excess  of  $0.80  per 
pound  delivered  to  distributors. 

2.  Producers  of  nicotine  sulphate  are  not 
to  sell,  during  the  year  1942,  40  percent  nico- 
tine sulphate  for  agricultural  uses  on  10- 
pound  containers  at  prices  in  excess  of 
$0.90  per  pound  delivered  to  distributors. 

3.  Distributors  and  dealers  of  nicotine  sul- 
phate are  not  to  make  charges  for  handling 
nicotine  sulphate  In  excess  of  the  following: 

Distributors    Dealers 

50-pound  drum $3.60        $3.76 

10-pound  container 1.15  1.50 

4.  Schedules  of  1942  prices  to  be  quoted  by 
producers  of  nicotine  sulphate  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Office  of  Price  Administration  in 
advance  of  publication. 

5.  The  requests  set  forth  above  are  subject 
to  rescission  or  modification  in  whole  or  In 
part  in  such  manner  and  at  such  time  or 
times  as  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
may  deem  necessary  or  advisable. 
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Central  Administrative  Services:  Dallas 
Dort,  Director. 

Defense  Communications  Board:  James 
Lawrence  Fly,  Chairman. 

Defense  Housing  Division:  C.  F.  Palmer, 
Coordinator. 

Information  Division:  Robert  W.  Horton, 
Director. 

National  War  Labor  Board:  Wm.  H.  Davis, 
Chairman. 

Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Develop- 
ment :  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  Director. 

Office  of  Civilian  Defense  :  James  M.  Landis, 
Executive. 

Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs:  Nelson  Rockefeller,  Coordi- 
nator. 

Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Serv- 
ices: Paul  V.  McNutt,  Director. 


Wayne  Cot,  Liaison  Officer 

Office  of  Defense  Transportation:   Joseph 
B.  Eastman,  Director. 

Office    of    Facts    and    Figures:    Archibald 
MacLeish,  Director. 

Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administration:  E.  R. 
Stettinlus,  Jr.,  Administrator. 

Office  of  Price  Administration  :  Leon  Hen- 
derson, Administrator. 

Consumer    Division:    Dexter    M.    Keezer, 

Assistant  Administrator,  in  charge.    Dan 
A.  West,  Director. 

War  Production  Board: 

Donald  M.  Nelson,  Chairman. 

Henry  L.  Stlmson. 

Frank  Knox. 

Jesse  H.  Jones. 

William  S.  Knudsen. 

Sidney  Hlllman. 

Leon  Henderson. 

Henry  A.  Wallace. 

Harry  Hopkins. 


War  Production  Board  Divisions: 

Donald  M.  Nelson,  Chairman. 

Secretary,  Herbert  Emmerich. 

Purchases  Division:  Douglas  MacKeachle, 
Director. 

Production  Division:  W.  H.  Harrison,  Di- 
rector. 

Materials  Division:  Wm.  L.  Eatt,  Director. 

Division  of  Industry  Operations:  J.  S. 
Knowlson,  Director. 

Labor  Division:  Sidney  Hlllman,  Director. 

Civilian  Supply  Division:  Leon  Hender- 
son, Director. 

Progress  Reporting:  Stacy  May,  Chief. 

Requirements  Committee:  Wm.  L.  Batt, 
Chief. 

Statistics  Division:  Stacy  May,  Chief. 

Information  Division:  Robert  W.  Horton, 
Director. 

Legal  Division:  John  Lord  O'Brian,  Gen- 
eral Counsel. 
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WAR  EFFORT  INDICES 

MANPOWER 

National  labor  force,  Jan 52,  400,  000 

Unemployed,  Jan 4,200,000 

Nonagricultural  workers,  Dec t40, 963, 000 

Percent  Increase  since  June  1940  14 

Farm  employment,  Feb.  1,  1942.  8,940,000 

Percent  decrease  since  June  1940  25 

FINANCE  (/„  millions 

June  lOiO  to  latest  reporting  date  of  dollars) 

Authorized  program,  Feb.  15 '109,828 

Total  disbursements,  Feb.  15...  *18,  665 

PRODUCTION  (In  millions 

June  191)0  to  latest  reporting  date  of  dollars) 

Paid  on  contracts,  Jan.  31 *14, 160 

Gov.  commitments  for  plant  ex- 
pansion; 738  projects,  Dec.  31.  6,  885 
Private  commitments  for  plant 

expansion;  Dec.  31 1,326 

Week  ended  Feb.  21,  ISiZ            Strikes  Workers 
Significant  strikes  in  progress 

during  week 7  4,  400 

Number  settled 4  2,  900 

•Preliminary. 
tPrellminary  Revision. 


SINCE  PEARL  HARBOR 

U.S.  WAR  FINANCING 

141  BILLIONS* 

TOTAL  AS  OF  FEB.  15, 1942 


TOTAL 

BEFORE 

PEARL 
HARBOR 


TOTAL 
SINCE 

PEARL 
HARBOR 

/31.5  BILLIONA 
V    PENDING    I 


^Expenditures  Authorized  and  Pending  Legislation 


Rationing  rules  for  autos  announced 
will  go  into  effect  on  March  2 


Regulations  under  which  approxi- 
mately 340,000  new  1942  passenger  auto- 
mobiles now  in  the  hands  of  dealers  and 
manufacturers — more  than  78  percent  of 
the  total  available  supply — will  be 
rationed  to  essential  users  over  the  next 
12  months  were  issued  February  22  by 
Price  Administrator  Henderson. 

The  regulations  go  into  effect  March  2. 
On  and  after  that  date  applications  for 
the  purchase  of  new  cars  will  be  received 
by  local  rationing  boards  from  persons 
on  the  eligibility  list. 

Between  March  2  and  May  31,  the  Ad- 
ministrator disclosed,  about  140,000  new 
cars  will  be  made  available  for  sale  to 
eligible  civilian  buyers  against  certifi- 
cates issued  by  local  rationing  boards  and 
to  various  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies. 

New  rules  don't  touch  stock  pile 

This  number  will  be  increased  further 
by  sales  to  the  armed  forces  and  certain 
other  Federal  agencies  directly  connected 
with  prosecution  of  the  war.  Detailed 
quotas  by  States  and  counties,  covering 
the  March  2-May  31  period,  will  be  re- 
leased within  the  next  few  days.  Quotas 
for  subsequent  periods  will  be  announced 
before  May  31. 

The  new  regulations  will  not  apply  to 
rationing  of  the  approximately  135,000 
new  1942  cars  that  have  been  "stock 
piled"  for  release  in  1943  and  thereafter. 
The  regulations  forbid  the  present  trans- 
fer of  any  "stock-piled"  cars,  except  to  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast 
Guard  for  use — or  between  dealers,  dis- 


tributors,  and  manufacturers  for  pur- 
poses of  eventual  resale. 

Every  plant  being  converted  to  war 

Manufacture  of  new  passenger  auto- 
mobiles was  suspended  completely  as  each 
manufacturer  finished  assembly  of  his 
January  quota.  Every  automobile  plant 
in  the  country  is  now  in  process  of  con- 
version to  the  production  of  guns,  tanks, 
planes,  and  other  implements  of  war. 

Existing  stocks  of  new  passenger  cars, 
approximately  480,000,  therefore  repre- 
sent the  entire  amount  available  to  sat- 
isfy the  essential  needs  of  the  armed 
services,  other  Federal  agencies,  States, 
county,  and  municipal  governments,  pri- 
vate citizens  whose  use  of  automobiles  is 
essential  to  the  community  and  the  Na- 
tion, plus  a  limited  number  for  export 
under  quotas  set  by  the  War  Production 
Board. 

Like  tire  rationing,  the  rationing  of 
new  passenger  automobiles  will  be  han- 
dled by  local  rationing  boards  under  the 
supervision  of  State  rationing  adminis- 
trators. Automobile  certificates,  valid  for 
purchases  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
at  prices  not  exceeding  OPA's  established 
maximums,  will  be  issued  by  the  local 
boards  to  eligible  buyers  within  the  limits 
of  the  established  county  quotas.  These 
certificates  are  not  transferable  and  ex- 
pire in  30  days  from  the  date  of  issue. 

Eligible  list  about  the  same  as  for  tires 

The  list  of  eligible  purchasers  in  the 
automobile  rationing  regulations  is  virtu- 
(.Continued  on  page  15) 
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February  24,  1942 


Review  of  the  Week 


Factory  and  home  last  week  felt  the 
tide  which  is  moving  toward  a  flood  of 
martial  strength. 
Doubling  and  redoubling  volume 

At  the  very  core  of  the  industrial  effort, 
a  wage-stabilizing  agreement  cleared  the 
way  for  training  more  men  to  make  in- 
dispensable machine  tools  for  the  auto- 
motive plants.  There  are  not  enough  of 
these  workers  now  to  run  three  shifts. 

This  development  was  announced  by 
WPB  Automotive  Branch  Chief  Kanzler, 
who  also  revealed  that  a  constant  check 
Is  being  kept  on  the  proportion  in  which 
the  automobile  plants  have  been  con- 
verted to  war.  They  will  not  be  consid- 
ered fully  committed  to  manufacturing 
weapons,  he  said,  until  the  dollar  volume 
is  twice  or  in  some  cases  three  or  four 
times  the  peak  rate  of  1941. 

Concentrating  on  another  vital  point, 
the  iron  and  steel  branch  outlined  a  sys- 
tem to  observe  minutely  and  control 
rigidly  the  movement  of  steel  plates. 
With  production  of  this  necessity  near- 
ing  the  expected  limit  there  is  still  no 
leeway  in  supply.  Delay  in  plates'  de- 
livery, which  has  at  times  held  up  ship- 
building, must  be  prevented  now  if  the 
expanded  armament  program  is  to  be 
completed. 

The  result  is  rationing 

As  a  result  of  converting  our  economy 
to  war,  civilians  last  week  were  preparing 
to  share  available  commodities  of  peace 
where  they  will  do  the  most  good.  Ra- 
tioning of  new  automobiles,  to  a  list  of 
essential  users  nearly  the  same  as  that 
for  tires,  was  announced  for  March  2. 
Revised  tire  rationing  rules  went  into 
effect  February  19  except  for  retreaded 
and  recapped  tires,  which  were  kept 
frozen  until  the  23d  to  distribute  forms. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
which  has  charge  of  civilian  rationing, 
got  a  temporary  order  restraining  deliv- 
ery of  tires  in  one  case  and  an  indict- 
ment on  a  charge  of  violation  in  another. 

Householders  awaited  the  rationing  of 
sugar,  too,  while  700,000,000  forms,  cards, 
and  booklets  were  printed.  Price  Admin- 
istrator  Henderson   answered   inquiries 


with  advice  to  sell  hoarded  sugar  to 
sugarless  neighbors  or  back  to  the  grocer, 
since  possession  of  a  hoard  just  means 
less  can  be  bought  on  ticket.  At  the  same 
time  the  War  Production  Board  took 
control  of  the  entire  1942  raw  cane  sugar 
supply  and  established  import  quotas  to 
be  allowed  each  refiner.  Persons  buying 
from  refiners  may  accept  delivery  in 
March  of  80  percent  as  much  sugar  as 
they  used  or  resold  in  March  1941. 

Light  planes  going  to  war 

Rationing  at  the  industrial  level,  WPB 
restricted  the  sale  of  light  planes  and 
limited  the  amount  of  aluminum  usable 
for  them  unless  they  are  for  the  Army  or 
Navy  (which  will  need  an  increasing 
number)  or  certain  other  essential  pur- 
poses. Expansion  in  the  use  of  natural 
gas  by  civilians  was  forbidden  in  17 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
assure  plenty  for  war  factories. 

Critical  materials  were  sharply  cur- 
tailed for  musical  instruments.  All 
Madagascar  flake  graphite  was  reserved 
to  build  crucibles  for  war.  Several  more 
uses  for  tungsten  were  banned.  Control 
of  aluminum  was  consolidated  in  a  single 
order.  A  complete  allocation  system  was 
established  for  shot  and  bullet  core  steel. 
Restrictions  on  tung  oil  and  on  cello- 
phane were  extended. 

A  formal  order  reserved  all  shearlings 
(sheepskins  with  some  of  the  wool  left 
on)  for  such  military  purposes  as  flying 
suits.  Following  up  the  sharp  restric- 
tions on  tin,  WPB  permitted  sale  of  some 
cans,  already  finished  or  cut,  which  are 
so  made  that  they  would  not  be  useful 
for  general  purposes.  Delivery  of  unused 
track-laying  tractors  was  halted  except 
in  special  circumstances. 

WPB  forbade  completion  of  a  Texas 
rural  electrification  project  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  not  reached  the  re- 
quired stage  on  December  5,  1941. 

Fair  prices  aren't  forgotten 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration 
asked  immediate  withdrawal  of  whole- 
sale and  retail  radio  price  rises  which 
followed  indications  that  most  civilian 
production  would  cease.    The  increases 


were  "inflationary  and  unfair,"  Mr.  Hen- 
derson said,  for  maximum  manufac- 
turers' prices  were  set  February  9.  OPA 
also  warned  wholesalers  and  retailers 
that  price  ceilings  are  on  the  way  for 
rayon  stockings. 

Further  OPA  action,  requests  or  ad- 
vice concerned  pig  iron,  iron  and  steel 
products,  brass  scrap,  relaying  rail,  par- 
affin wax,  and  petroleum  products. 

Moving  and  storing  the  goods 

Temporary  warehouses  may  have  to 
be  built  for  Lend-Lease  materials  be- 
cause "it  is  very  evident  that  .  .  .  pro- 
duction .  .  .  will  soon  exceed  the  ship 
space  immediately  available,"  said  the 
chief  of  the  merchandise  warehouse  sec- 
tion, Office  of  Defense  Transportation. 

Moving  to  complete  the  organization 
he  outlined  last  month,  WPB  Chairman 
Nelson  named  a  three-man  Planning 
Board  to  formulate  and  propose  policies 
and  programs.  Mr.  Nelson  also  ordered 
an  examination  of  the  rolls  of  "dollar-a- 
year  men." 

Also  in  reorganization  was  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt resigned  as  assistant  director,  and 
Dean  James  M.  Landis,  head  of  the  of- 
fice, abolished  the  Know-Your-Govern- 
ment  Division  and  the  Office  of  Inspec- 
tors General. 

*  *    * 

WAR  EFFORT'S  PROGRESS 
TOLD  VISUALLY 

The  charts  appearing  every  week  on 
the  front  cover  of  Victory  tell  the  story 
of  America's  battle  as  it  is  fought  here  at 
home.  One-column  mats  are  available 
for  publication  by  newspapers  and  others 
who  may  desire  them.  Requests  should 
be  sent  to  Distribution  Section.  Division 
of  Information,  OEM,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  *    • 

TEXTS  OF  ORDERS 

Texts  of  all  official  notices  of  OEM 
agencies,  as  printed  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, are  carried  in  the  weekly  Supple- 
ment of  Victory.  The  Supplement  will 
be  mailed  to  any  paid  subscriber  of 
Victory  on  request  to  the  Distribution 
Section,  Division  of  Information,  OEM. 
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Radio  price  rises  "unfair," 
Henderson  tells  wholesalers, 
retailers;  asks  cancellation 

Immediate  cancellation  of  recent  sub- 
stantial increases  in  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  of  radio  receiving  sets  and  radio 
phonographs  was  requested  February  19 
by  Price  Administrator  Henderson  in  a 
sharply  worded  telegram  directed  to  all 
wholesale  and  retail  outlets. 

"Inflationary  and  unfair" 

The  price  advances,  which  followed  of- 
ficial indication  by  the  War  Production 
Board  that  most  civilian  radio  production 
soon  would  be  discontinued,  were  char- 
acterized in  Mr.  Henderson's  wire  as  "in- 
flationary and  unfair  because  maximum 
manufacturers'  prices  were  set  by  this 
office  on  February  9." 

Withdrawal  of  increases  asked 

"I  am  requesting,"  the  Administrator  added, 
"the  immediate  withdrawal  of  any  retail  or 
wholesale  increases  on  your  radio  receivers 
and  phonographs  which  have  been  made 
since  February  10  and  the  immediate  reestab- 
lishment  of  retail  and  wholesale  prices  and 
discounts  in  effect  on  February  10,  1942." 

Copies  of  the  telegram  were  sent  to  all 
radio  and  phonograph  manufacturers 
and  most  of  the  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  associations  for  dissemination  to 
wholesalers  and  retailers.  Those  receiv- 
ing the  telegram  were  asked  to  air  mail 
to  OPA  copies  of  the  communications 
they  were  forwarding  to  their  customers 
and  members. 

•    •    • 
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On  the  Home  Front 


Less  of  almost  everything  today,  and 
perhaps  little  of  anything  tomorrow. 
That's  the  situation,  present  and  pros- 
pective, with  all  but  absolutely  neces- 
sary civilian  goods.  It  would  be  sheer 
folly  to  kid  ourselves.  We  are  shoving 
our  materials  and  our  industries  and 
our  manpower  across  the  counter  to 
buy  victory,  and  victory  comes  dear. 
This,  for  the  duration,  is  our  portion: 

— Rationing  and  taxes  and  oddly 
empty  showrooms,  dwindling  stocks  of 
refrigerators  and  washing  machines  and 
radios  and  vacuum  cleaners  and  all  the 
gadgets  and  appliances  which  were  one 
aspect  of  the  American  standard,  tires 
that  wear  thin  with  no  likelihood  of 
replacement  and  jammed  streetcars  and 
clothes  only  part  wool  and  stockings 
made  of  cotton  or  rayon.  And  the  con- 
stant compulsion  to  save. 

On  the  credit  side 

Against  these  deprivations  and  annoy- 
ances, utterly  insignificant  compared  to 
the  sacrifices  of  our  fighting  men,  we 
may  set  this  catalogue  of  credits: 

— We  shall  have  food  for  our  hunger 
and  clothing  to  wear  and  fuel  to  keep 
us  warm.  Our  rationing  program  has 
been  planned  to  make  equally  available 
to  all  such  supplies  of  scarce  goods  and 
commodities  as  may  remain  after  mili- 
tary needs  are  satisfied.  We  have  ma- 
chinery to  keep  prices  stable  in  the  midst 
of  shortages  and  can  make  things  tough 
for  the  would-be  profiteer.  And  out  of 
small  hardships  equally  shared,  out  of 
the  pooled  ride  to  the  plant  or  the 
queue  at  the  ration  board,  come  oppor- 
tunities for  new  adventures  in  the  sort 
of  comradeship  which  made  America. 

OPA  gets  tough  about  prices 

This  is  a  tough  war  and  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  grows  increasingly 
tough  about  people  who  would  take 
advantage  of  it. 

Last  week  OPA  sent  a  sharply  worded 
message  to  radio  and  radio-phonograph 
wholesalers  and  retailers  requesting  im- 
mediate cancellation  of  "unfair  and  in- 
flationary" price  increases  which  followed 
WPB's  recent  warning  that  most  civilian 
radio  production  was  due  to  be  discon- 
tinued. The  wire  pointed  out  that  maxi- 
mum manufacturers'  prices  had  been  set 
by  OPA  on  February  9  .  .  .  OPA  also  re- 


acted promptly  to  the  rising  price  of 
women's  rayon  hosiery  and  Administrator 
Leon  Henderson  promised  that  unwar- 
ranted price  increases  will  be  cancelled 
by  a  maximum  price  order  .  .  .  And  in 
Indiana  a  Federal  grand  jury  returned 
the  first  criminal  indictment  charging 
violation  of  tire  rationing  regulations  .  .  . 

Ration  cards  roll  off  the  presses 

With  OPA  about  to  launch  wartime 
rationing  of  sugar,  the  War  Production 
Board  issued  an  order  taking  over  the 
entire  1942  raw  cane  sugar  supply,  re- 
minded wholesalers  that  they  must  dis- 
tribute their  allotments  equitably  .  .  . 
The  rationing  program  is  now  in  the 
printing  stage,  and  700,000,000  forms  and 
cards  and  ration  books  are  rolling  from 
the  presses. 

Are  you  making  good  wartime  use  of 
your  car?  If  you  have  to  use  it  to  get 
to  town  or  get  to  work,  try  filling  the 
pmpty    seats   with   neighbors    or   fellow 

jrkers.  Local  transportation  services 
are  going  to  carry  the  heaviest  loads  in 
their  history  this  year.  WPB's  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation  estimates  pas- 
senger traffic  increases  of  from  20  to  100 
percent.  ODT's  suggestions:  (1)  Stagger 
business,  school  and  work  hours;  (2)  im- 
prove regulation  of  street  traffic  to  speed 
movement;  (3)  use  private  autos  more 
efficiently  by  doubling  up. 

Less  tooting,  more  production 

Grand  pianos  are  growing  smaller  and 
WPB  has  ordered  cuts  in  the  use  of 
metals  by  makers  of  musical  instruments 
.  .  .  Here  is  some  more  grist  from  the 
mills  of  war. 

WPB  has  limited  consumption  of  nat- 
ural gas  in  17  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  ...  A  "directory"  of  all  the 
auto  graveyards  in  the  U.  S.  will  help  get 
the  old  jalopies  into  the  steel  furnaces 
.  .  .  With  the  refrigerator  industry 
marching  toward  100-percent  conversion 
to  war  work,  retail  sales  of  new  refriger- 
ators may  be  made  only  out  of  stock  on 
hand  February  14  when  manufacturers' 
and  distributors'  stocks  were  frozen  by 
WPB  .  .  .  WPB  has  made  more  burlap 
available  for  bagging  wool,  peanut  seed, 
seed  potatoes  . . .  There's  nothing  trivial 
in  total  war,  everything  counts  ...  As 
witness  WPB's  advice  to  the  baking  in- 
dustry not  to  change  the  designs  on  their 
bread  wrappers  .  .  .  The  point  is  that 
the  plates  from  which  the  wrappers  are 
printed  are  made  of  scarce  materials 
needed  in  the  war  effort. 
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MATERIALS  ... 

WPB  outlines  rigid  control  of  steel  plates; 
production  is  nearing  limit  and  there  is 
no  leeway  if  war  schedules  are  to  be  met 


A  comprehensive  plan  for  rigid  and 
detailed  control  over  production,  con- 
sumption, and  allocation  of  steel  plates 
was  outlined  to  the  steel  industry  Feb- 
ruary 16  at  a  meeting  of  plate  produc- 
ers by  C.  E.  Adams,  chief  of  the  iron 
and  steel  branch. 

Purpose  of  the  new  set-up  is  to  insure 
fulfillment  of  all  military  requirements, 
particularly  those  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Maritime  Commission  for  ship  plates. 
Delivery  of  ship  plate  has  lagged  at  times 
in  recent  months  despite  an  increase  in 
over-all  plate  production. 

Users  must  file  two  forms 

Two  forms  must  be  filed  monthly  by 
consumers.  Form  PD-298  lists  in  detail 
requirements  for  the  following  month 
and  the  uses  to  which  plates  are  to  be 
put.  Two  copies  are  to  be  filed  with  the 
producer  and  one  with  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  at  least  a  month  in  ad- 
vance. Form  PD-299  must  be  filed  by 
the  seventh  of  the  month  and  lists  con- 
sumption, inventories,  and  receipts  for 
the  month  and  estimated  requirements 
for  the  two  months  following. 

Producers  will  report  to  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly 
by  wire  as  to  shipments  of  plates,  and 
monthly,  on  Forms  PD-169  and  169-a,  on 
schedules  for  the  month  following. 

Producers'  schedules,  which  call  for 
complete  and  detailed  information,  will 
be  analyzed  by  WPB  and  returned  to 
producers  with  whatever  changes  ap- 
pear warranted. 

Limited  to  A-10  ratings 

Only  orders  for  plates  carrying  a  pref- 
erence rating  of  A-10  or  higher,  or  those 
specifically  allocated  by  the  Director  of 
Industry  Operations,  may  be  requested, 
scheduled,  or  delivered. 

Steel  plate  shipments  in  January  were 
the  highest  in  the  Nation's  history  due 
largely  to  the  conversion  of  strip  and 
sheet  mills  to  plate  production.  Ship- 
ments totaled  754,522  tons,  as  compared 
to  635,812  for  December  1941,  the  pre- 
vious record. 

Consumers  responded  in  gratifying 
fashion  to  the  request  of  the  branch 
that  they  redesign  requirements  to  use 


as  many  as  possible  of  the  narrower 
plates  produced  by  strip  mills,  January 
reports  show.  Strip  mills  shipped  250,- 
396  tons  of  plates  during  the  month. 

It  is  expected  that  plate  shipments 
by  March  will  be  well  over  800,000  tons, 
which  is  about  the  expected  limit  of 
actual  production. 

President  Roosevelt's  ship  program, 
both  Naval  and  merchant,  plus  neces- 
sary requirements  for  the  Army,  the  con- 
struction of  new  war  plants,  the  rail- 
roads, and  other  heavy  industry,  leave 
no  leeway  in  plate  production. 

Approximately  40  percent  of  total 
monthly  plate  production  is  required  for 
the  ship  program  alone  and  only  by  the 
most  careful  and  accurate  allocation  can 
present  plate  production  be  stretched 
to  reach  all  necessary  requirements. 

•    •    • 

IRON  AND  STEEL  BRANCH 
IS  REORGANIZED 

Reorganization  of  the  iron  and  steel 
branch,  WPB,  was  announced  February 
19  by  C.  E.  Adams,  branch  chief. 

Purpose  of  the  reorganization,  Mr. 
Adams  said,  is  to  place  in  charge  of  each 
of  the  units  which  make  up  the  branch's 
sections,  an  expert  on  the  particular 
phases  of  steel  assigned  to  the  unit. 

All  problems  concerning  matters  as- 
signed to  the  unit  must  be  taken  up  first 
with  the  unit,  he  explained.  The  unit 
chief,  will,  in  turn,  pass  each  problem  on 
to  the  particular  office  where  a  decision 
will  be  made. 

The  new  setup  divides  the  branch  into 
six  sections:  the  office  of  the  chief;  the 
plant  facilities  section;  the  raw  materials 
section;  the  allocation  and  priorities  sec- 
tion; the  products  section  and  the  con- 
trol section. 

R.  C.  Allen,  former  head  of  the  raw 
materials  section,  has  been  named  deputy 
branch  chief,  Mr.  Adams  announced.  He 
also  will  head  the  plant  facilities  section. 

Other  assistant  branch  chiefs  are 
Frank  E.  Vigor,  in  charge  of  raw  mate- 
rials; Stanley  B.  Adams,  allocations  and 
priorities;  Charles  Halcomb,  steel  prod- 
ucts; and  R.  L.  Houston,  controls. 


WPB  asks  for  greater 
production  of  phenol, 
anhydrous  ammonia 

Substantially  increased  capacity  for  the 
production  of  phenol  and  anhydrous  am- 
monia was  called  for  by  the  requirements 
committee  of  the  War  Production  Board 
at  its  first  meeting  February  14,  William 
L.  Batt,  chairman  of  the  tommittee,  an- 
nounced February  13. 

To  meet  war  needs 

The  increased  capacity,  Mr.  Batt  said, 
was  found  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  greatly 
expanded  military  program.  Appropri- 
ate Federal  Agencies,  he  said,  will  im- 
mediately take  the  necessary  steps  to 
carry  out  the  determinations  reached  by 
the  committee. 

Membership  of  the  committee  is  as 
follows:  William  L.  Batt,  chairman;  Rear 
Admiral  H.  L.  Vickery,  United  States 
Maritime  Commission;  Lieut.  Col.  R.  B. 
Lord,  assistant  director  and  chief  of  op- 
erations, Board  of  Economic  Warfare; 
Maj.  Gen.  H.  K.  Rutherford,  executive 
to  the  Under  Secretary  of  War;  Rear 
Admiral  Henry  Williams,  administrative 
officer,  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy; 
Thomas  B.  McCabe,  deputy  administra- 
tor, Lend-Lease  Administration;  and 
Joseph  L.  Weiner,  deputy  director,  Divi- 
sion of  Civilian  Supply,  WPB. 

*    *    • 

Reid  heads  chemicals  branch; 
Weidlein  speeds  rubber  program 

Appointment  of  Dr.  Ernest  W.  Reid, 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  be  chief  of  the 
chemicals  branch  was  announced  Feb- 
ruary 16  by  William  L.  Batt,  Director 
of  Materials. 

Dr.  Reid  has  been  assistant  chief  of  the 
branch  since  its  organization.  He  re- 
places Dr.  Edward  W.  Weidlein,  also  of 
Pittsburgh,  who  will  be  retained  in  the 
organization  as  senior  consultant.  Dr. 
Weidlein  has  been  devoting  part  of 
his  time  to  the  branch,  with  his  efforts 
centered  recently  on  development  of  the 
synthetic-rubber  program.  He  will  con- 
tinue this  responsibility  for  the  Mate- 
rials Division. 
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INDUSTRIAL  OPERATIONS .. , 

Pay  stabilizing  pact  opens  way  to  train 
more  tool  makers  for  auto  industry; 
not  enough  now  to  run  three  shifts 


Following  are  excerpts  from  a  state- 
ment made  by  Ernest  Kanzler,  chief  of 
the  automotive  branch,  WPB,  at  a  press 
conference  in  Detroit,  February  19: 

Spurred  on  by  the  gravity  of  the  war 
situation,  the  automotive  industry — both 
management  and  labor — is  moving 
toward  complete  conversion,  under  the 
program  of  the  automotive  branch  of  the 
War  Production  Board. 

A  significant  stride  was  made  yester- 
day. In  a  conference  with  Mr.  Sidney 
Hillman,  labor  and  management  reached 
an  agreement  on  wage  stabilization  in  the 
tool  and  die  shops,  which  should  elim- 
inate one  of  the  most  serious  barriers 
to  speedy  conversion. 

This  agreement  will  open  the  way  for 
training  and  upgrading  more  tool  and 
die  workers. 

Labor  and  management  must  keep  faith 

If  labor  and  management  keep  faith, 
the  haggling  over  employment  techni- 
calities is  ended.  If  they  don't  keep 
faith — and  I  mean  both  of  them — then 
that  is  one  sure  way  to  lose  this  war. 
That's  the  way  France  went. 

If  the  automotive  industry  is  to  meet 
its  commitments  in  1942,  tool  shops  in 
the  Detroit  district  must  work  day  and 
night.  The  fact  that  they  are  not  so 
doing  is  because  we  haven't  got  enough 
tool  makers  and  trainees  to  run  three 
shifts. 

The  automotive  branch  sought  to  esti- 
mate how  many  tool  makers  there  are 
available.  A  United  States  Employment 
Service  survey  showed  that  in  274  plants 
in  the  Detroit  area  there  are  28,000  per- 
sons employed  in  these  tool  shops,  of 
which  22,000  are  tool  makers  and  die 
makers.  This  is  not  enough  for  the  pres- 
ent tool  and  fixture  load.  Yesterday's 
conference  should  go  a  long  way  to  lick 
this  problem  if  speedy  and  complete  en- 
forcement of  the  agreement  reached  is 
effected. 

Progress  of  conversion 
is  carefully  charted 

The  automotive  branch  has  divided 
companies  comprising  the  automobile  in- 
dustries into  several  groups — group  A, 
the  "Big  Three"  passenger  car  manu- 


facturers, group  B,  6  passenger  car 
manufacturers,  group  C,  41  truck  manu- 
facturers, and  group  D,  the  various  auto- 
motive suppliers  in  the  industry. 

As  of  January  29,  122  firms  out  of 
152  in  group  D  reported  they  had  a  total 
of  36,000,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  of 
which  19,000,000  were  now  occupied  by 
war  work.  With  existing  contracts  they 
will  use  24,000,000  square  feet.  In  1941, 
at  peak  automotive  production,  they  em- 
ployed 173,000  people,  94,000  now  are  on 
war  work,  or  54  percent.  When  tooling 
is  completed  on  contracts  now  on  hand, 
they  will  employ  154,000  or  89  percent. 
The  dollar  output  of  these  companies, 
compared  with  the  1941  monthly  peak  of 
$111,000,000  is  now  running  at  the  rate 
of  $53,000,000  per  month,  or  48  percent. 
When  running  at  full  capacity  on  present 
war  orders,  they  will  produce  $116,000,000 
per  month  or  104  percent  of  their  1941 
production. 

We  have  established  a  chart  of  both 
the  commitment  and  conversion  progress 
for  the  industry.  These  will  be  used  as 
measuring  sticks  and  as  guides  in  putting 
the  industry  on  a  maximum  war  basis. 

The  method  of  establishing  commit- 
ment progress  by  dollars  is  as  follows: 
The  peak  month  of  the  respective  com- 
panies' dollar  volume  in  1941  is  multi- 
plied by  12  to  provide  the  base.  Compar- 
ing the  dollar  value  of  war  production 
when  these  companies  are  running  at 
their  ultimate  capacity  rate  with  this 
base  as  thus  computed  provides  the  per- 
centage of  commitment  to  war  work. 

"Complete  commitment" 

at  least  double  1941  peak  load 

Companies  generally  are  not  con- 
sidered fully  committed  until  they  have 
agreed  to  produce  in  dollars  at  a  rate 
equal  to  at  least  twice  their  1941  base 
figure.  Where  subcontracting  is  feasible, 
this  ratio  is  set  higher,  even  to  three  or 
four  times  the  1941  base  figures.  These 
increases  in  annual  dollar  output  are 
made  possible  by  the  fact  that  the  war 
products  are  more  expensive  and  that 
these  companies  are  working  more  days 
per  week  and  more  hours  per  day. 

An  analysis  of  commitments  of  the  Big 
Three — General   Motors,  Chrysler,  and 


Ford — shows  that  when  they  are  produc- 
ing at  full  capacity  on  their  present 
orders  they  will  be  running  at  the  rate 
of  $10,500,000,000  per  year.  This  is  at 
a  rate  in  excess  of  250  percent  of  what 
these  companies  produced  in  1941. 

40  percent  subcontracting  expected 

With  this  great  increase  in  commit- 
ments, it  is  obvious  that  the  Big  Three 
will  need  help  and  will  have  to  buy  about 
40  percent  of  this  total  from  outside 
sources,  in  addition  to  doubling  then- 
own  fabrication.  The  engineers  and 
production  planners  of  these  larger 
companies  require  time  to  digest  the 
contracts  placed  with  them  during  Jan- 
uary. They  need  time  to  figure  out  just 
what  parts  should  be  bought  outside. 
They  need  time  to  find  out  with  what 
companies  they  can  place  their  subcon- 
tracts. Normally  such  contracts  would 
be  placed  with  their  regular  suppliers. 

With  this  great  bulk  of  Big  Three 
orders  in  prospect,  it  is  unwise  to  make 
extraordinary  efforts  to  overload  the  122 
companies  from  which  we  have  received 
figures  to  date  and  which  show  they 
already  are  heavily  committed  to  war 
work. 

Purchase  orders  placed  with  suppliers 
during  January  1941,  by  the  Big  Three, 
for  war  products,  amounted  to  $545,- 
000,000.  The  six  other  automobile  com- 
panies placed  orders  for  $75,000,000,  and 
other  companies  placed  orders  for  $133,- 
000,000 — making  a  total  of  $574,000,000 
worth  of  business  placed  by  these  prime 
contractors  with  subcontractors  during 
the  month  of  January.  It  is  fair  to 
assume  that  this  rate  of  orders  will  con- 
tinue through  February  and  increase  in 
March. 

During  the  last  half  of  1942  the  labor 
load  on  the  industry  is  going  to  pick  up. 
Not  only  will  all  former  workers  be  re- 
called but  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  recruit  new  workers.  Before  the  auto- 
motive industry  hits  its  peak  war-pro- 
duction schedule  it  will  need  between 
800,000  and  1,000,000  workers,  compared 
to  550,000  during  peacetime.  To  maintain 
round-the-clock  production  schedules, 
swing  shifts  will  be  necessary,  but  as  I 
pointed  out  3  weeks  ago  the  industry 
will  not  get  into  real  production  until 
women  are  trained  and  put  on  war  work. 
The  sooner  the  need  for  more  women 
workers  in  industry  is  appreciated,  the 
quicker  the  war  program  can  reach  a 
substantial  pace  equal  to  the  demands 
of  the  armed  forces. 
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WPB  limits  sales  of  light  planes 
and  aluminum  used  in  them 


(This  article  released  by 
In  an  order  sent  to  each  of  the  53 
manufacturers  of  light  aircraft,  the  War 
Production  Board  on  February  17  limited 
the  sale  of  new  planes  having  less  than 
500  horsepower  and  restricted  the 
fimount  of  aluminum  that  may  be  used 
in  the  airframes  of  certain  of  them. 

It  was  stated  that  the  Army  and  Navy 
will  require  large  numbers  of  light  air- 
craft in  the  immediate  future  and  that 
additional  quantities  will  be  needed  for 
Civilian  Air  Patrol,  the  Civilian  Pilot 
Training  Program,  and  various  State 
Guard  units.  There  will  be  no  limita- 
tion on  the  sale  of  light  aircraft  to  these 
agencies. 

Others  excepted  from  limit 

Others  excepted  in  the  order  were: 

The  United  States  Maritime  Commission, 
the  Panama  Canal,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  the  Coast  Guard,  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority,  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeronautics,  the  Office  of  Scientific  Re- 
search and  Development. 

The  governments  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Canada  and  other  Dominions,  Crown  Colo- 
nies, and  Protectorates  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, Belgium,  China,  Greece,  Kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Poland,  Russia,  and 
Yugoslavia. 

Purchasers  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act. 

Purchasers  specified  in  a  delivery  schedule 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Joint  Air- 
craft Committee. 

Any  other  person  who  obtains  a  certificate 
showing  that  the  Director  of  Industry  Op- 
erations, War  Production  Board,  approves  the 
purchase. 

The  planes  affected  by  the  order,  No. 
L-48,  were  defined  as  all  new  aircraft 
using  an  engine  or  engines  of  less  than 
500  horsepower  in  the  aggregate,  which 
were  completed  on  or  after  October  1, 
1941,  and  which  have  been  flown  less 
than  100  hours. 

Aluminum  in  airframes  restricted 

The  order  also  restricts  the  use  of  alu- 
minum in  the  airframes  of  light  aircraft 
by  providing  that  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  order  no  person  shall  commence 
to  manufacture  any  light  aircraft  which 
has  aluminum  ribs  and  which  contains  in 
its  airframe  more  than  18  percent  of 
aluminum,  or  any  light  aircraft  which 
has  ribs  of  any  other  material  and  which 
contains  in  its  airframe  more  than  12 
»   percent  of  aluminum. 

After  September  1,  1942,  no  person  is 
permitted  to  continue  the  manufacture 
of  any  light  aircraft  which  contains  in  its 


Production  Division) 

airframe  more  than  12  percent  of  alumi- 
num, irrespective  of  whether  or  not  such 
aircraft  has  aluminum  ribs.  These  re- 
strictions on  the  production  of  light  air- 
craft do  not  apply  to  planes  manufac- 
tured for  certain  specified  purchasers 
such  as  the  United  States  Army  and 
Navy,  foreign  countries,  Lend-Lease  pur- 
chasers, and  purchasers  in  a  delivery 
schedule  approved  by  the  Joint  Aircraft 
Committee. 

Any  person  affected  by  the  order  who 
considers  that  compliance  with  it  would 
work  an  exceptional  and  unreasonable 
hardship  may  appeal  to  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board. 

*    •    * 

Manufacturers  may  not  buy 
quotas  unless  given  permission 

Manufacturers  whose  production  has 
been  limited  by  a  War  Production  Board 
order  cannot  increase  their  production 
by  buying  or  otherwise  obtaining  the 
right  to  use  the  quota  which  has  been  as- 
signed to  another  manufacturer  in  the 
same  field  without  receiving  express  per- 
mission of  the  Director  of  Industry 
Operations,  it  was  explained  February  17 
in  an  interpretation  of  limitation  and 
conservation  orders  issued  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Industry  Operations. 

When  a  company  which  is  operating 
according  to  a  quota  set  by  a  limitation 
order,  such  as  the  order  which  permits 
manufacturers  of  farm  machinery  to 
produce  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
number  of  machines  which  they  made  in 
1940,  is  sold  outright  or  ownership  of  the 
entire  business  is  otherwise  transferred, 
the  new  owner  may  continue  to  operate 
under  the  quota  if  he  continues  to  make 
the  same  product  at  the  same  plant  with 
substantially  the  same  personnel  other 
than  executive  officers. 

A  company  subject  to  quota  limitations 
may  not,  however,  increase  its  production 
over  the  quota  limit  by  receiving  an  as- 
signment of  the  quota  of  another  manu- 
facturer without  specific  permission. 
An  application  for  permission  to  use  such 
an  assignment  of  a  quota  will  be  re- 
garded and  treated  as  an  appeal  under 
the  applicable  orders.  Such  appeals 
should  be  made  jointly  in  writing  to  the 
War  Production  Board  by  the  parties  to 
the  proposed  transfer. 


Tungsten  banned  for 
several  uses  after  May  1 ; 
others  restricted 

Further  conservation  of  tungsten,  vi- 
tal in  alloy  steel,  was  ordered  February 
14  by  J.  S.  Knowlson,  Director  of  Indus- 
try Operations,  with  issuance  of  Con- 
servation Order  M-29-b. 

The  order  prohibits  use  of  tungsten 
in  grinding  wheels,  gages,  and  as  a  col- 
oring material  for  rubber,  linoleum, 
paper  or  other  similar  materials  after 
May  1,  1942. 

Until  that  date,  use  of  tungsten  in 
these  items  is  limited  to  17y2  percent 
of  the  amount  used  during  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1941. 

Other  uses  restricted 

All  other  users  of  tungsten,  except 
those  specifically  exempted,  must  reduce 
their  use  between  February  1  and  March 
31  to  12  percent  of  the  amount  used 
in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1941.  Such 
users,  after  April  1,  are  limited  by  cal- 
endar quarters  to  17%  percent  of  the 
amount  used  in  the  base  year. 

Exemptions  to  the  order  include  use  of 
tungsten  for  Army,  Navy,  Lend-Lease, 
and  other  Government  contracts;  to 
comply  with  safety  regulations;  orders 
bearing  preference  ratings  of-A-l-J  or 
higher;  corrosion-resisting  material;  al- 
loy steels;  hard-facing  materials;  hard- 
cutting  tools  and  tool  tips;  atomic  hy- 
drogen welding  rods;  laboratory  reagents 
and  pharmaceuticals;  laboratory  re- 
search equipment;  electrical  equipment; 
radio  and  X-ray  equipment;  electronic 
relays  and  electric  lighting  uses,  both 
filament  and  fluorescent. 

•    •    • 

Warehouse  deliveries  of  copper, 
copper  products  explained 

An  interpretation  of  Order  M-9-a  re- 
lating to  deliveries  of  copper  and  copper 
products  from  warehouses  was  issued 
February  19  by  the  Director  of  Industry 
Operations. 

1*he  interpretation  makes  clear  that 
the  order  applies  only  to  brass  and  cop- 
per warehouses  as  defined  in  Order 
M-9-a,  and  deliveries  of  completed  cop- 
per products  designed  for  the  ultimate 
consumer  are  not  included  in  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  order. 
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Well-spacing,  'lease  equipment' 
provisions  of  petroleum 
order  explained 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Office 
of  Petroleum  Coordinator,  the  Director 
of  Industry  Operations  February  18  is- 
sued Amendment  No.  3  to  Petroleum 
Conservation  Order  M-68,  clarifying  the 
provisions  with  respect  to  well-spacing, 
and  Interpretation  No.  2  of  the  same 
order,  containing  an  official  definition 
of  lease  equipment. 

Amendment  No.  3  specifies  the  dis- 
tances which  must  be  kept  between  wells 
and  drilling  units  and  the  position  -of 
wells  in  drilling  units  under  various  con- 
ditions to  conform  to  the  well-spacing 
requirements  of  the  order. 

Interpretation  No.  2  explains  that 
"lease  equipment,"  as  used  in  the  order, 
means  fixed  or  stationary  equipment 
and  material  installed  on  a  field  for  di- 
rect or  indirect  use  in  the  production  of 
petroleum,  but  not  including  the  well, 
well  equipment,  pumping  or  artificial  lift- 
ing facilities,  or  other  items  specified 
in  the  interpretation. 

•    *    * 

Shot  and  bullet  core  steel  placed 
under  complete  allocation 

A  complete  allocation  system  for  shot 
and  bullet  core  steel  was  set  up  in 
Order  M-21-f,  issued  February  17  by 
J.  S.  Knowlson,  Director  of  Industry 
Operations. 

The  order  applied  to  steel  for  20,  37,  40, 
57,  and  75  millimeter  and  3-inch  armor 
piercing  and  semiarmor  piercing  shot, 
and  to  .30  and  .50  caliber  bullet  cores. 

Deliveries  only  on  allocation 

It  provides  that  starting  March  1  no 
deliveries  of  shot  and  bullet  core  steel 
shall  be  made  except  on  an  allocation 
order. 

Weekly  reports  must  be  made  to  the 
War  Production  Board  and  the  Army  and 
Navy  Munitions  Board  by  producers  on 
Form  PD-307.  Purchasers  are  required 
to  make  monthly  reports  on  Form 
PD-308. 

Purpose  of  the  order  is  to  stop  over- 
buying and  to  reduce  excessive  inventor- 
ies of  this  special  type  of  steel,  which  calls 
for  unusual  hardening  and  extra  time  in 
its  manufacture.  Under  the  order,  a 
more  effective  and  regular  flow  of  the 
metal  will  be  possible. 

It  became  effective  immediately. 


WPB  limits  use  of  natural  gas 

to  assure  enough  for  war  factories 


The  War  Production  Board  on  Feb- 
ruary 16  ordered  a  curtailment  In  the 
consumption  of  natural  gas  and  mixed 
natural  and  manufactured  gas. 

The  action  was  taken  to  assure  ade- 
quate supplies  of  gas  for  war  production. 
It  was  necessary  because  of  increased  gas 
requirements  for  both  war  production 
and  civilian  use,  coupled  with  the  scar- 
city of  materials  that  would  be  required 
if  existing  systems  were  expanded. 

Parts  of  the  order  (L-31)  apply  to  the 
entire  country.  They  do  not  become 
operative  until  a  gas  shortage  occurs  or 
becomes  imminent  in  any  area. 

Effective  in  17  States  March  1 

Other  parts  of  the  order  apply  only 
to  17  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, where  the  need  for  curtailment  is 
greatest.  They  become  effective  by 
March  1  but  do  not  affect  present  uses 
of  existing  customers.  That  is,  a  con- 
sumer now  using  gas  to  cook  or  heat 
water  is  not  restricted  in  such  uses  but 
he  may  not  install  a  gas  heating  system 
in  his  home,  store,  or  factory,  or  convert 
heating  equipment  now  using  other  fuel 
to  gas. 

The  order  affects  companies  distribut- 
ing natural  gas  or  natural  gas  mixed 
with  manufactured  or  artificial  gas.  It 
does  not  affect  companies  distributing 
only  artificial  or  manufactured  gas. 

New  consumption  forbidden 

Gas  companies  operating  in  17  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  ordered 
as  follows: 

1.  They  are  prohibited  from  delivering  gas 
for  heating  new  homes,  stores,  factories,  or 
other  buildings,  unless  the  heating  equip- 
ment is  Installed  prior  to  March  1,  1942, 
or  the  equipment  was  specified  in  the  con- 
struction contract  and  the  foundation  under 
the  main  part  of  the  building  is  completed 
prior  to  March  1.  This  applies  to  a  heat- 
ing system  intended  to  furnish  all  or  the 
major  part  of  the  heat  for  a  home  or  build- 
ing. It  does  not  apply  to  individual  room 
heaters. 

2.  They  are  prohibited  from  delivering  gas 
for  the  operation  of  heating  equipment  that 
has  been  converted  from  some  other  fuel 
to  gas,  unless  such  conversion  is  completed 
within  10  days  after  the  issuance  of  the 
order. 

Any  utility  or  any  governmental  agency 
(such  as  a  housing  company)  affected  by 
this  prohibition  against  new  and  converted 
installations,  which  considers  that  the  avail- 
able gas  supply  is  adequate  for  all  existing 
and  estimated  future  war  requirements  as 
well  as  unrestricted  civilian  use  until  April 
1.  1944,  may  apply  to  the  Director  of  Industry 
Operations  for  exemption  from  this  pro- 
vision. 

3.  They  are  prohibited  from  delivering  gas 
to  any  new  nonresidential  consumer  or  In- 
creasing delivery  to  any  existing  nonresiden- 


tial   consumer,    unless:     (a)    such    new    or 

existing  consumer  has  installed  standby  facil- 
ities sufficient  to  replace  the  new  or  increased 
delivery  during  periods  of  shutoff;  or  (b) 
such  new  or  existing  consumer  cannot  reason- 
ably use  any  fuel  other  than  gas;  or  (c) 
approval  shall  have  been  granted  in  advance 
by  the  Director  of  Industry  Operations  for 
delivery  to  such  new  or  existing  consumer. 
This  provision  becomes  effective  10  days  after 
the  issuance  of  the  order. 

The  areas  subject  to  the  prohibitions  Just 
listed  are: 

Alabama  (except  the  area  served  by  the 
United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co.),  Arkansas  (only 
the  area  served  by  the  Mississippi  River  Fuel 
Co.),  California,  District  of  Columbia, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land, Michigan,  Mississippi  (except  the  area 
served  by  the  United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co.), 
Missouri.  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

Other  provisions  of  the  order  apply  to 
gas  companies  throughout  the  country. 
They  become  operative  oniy  if  and  when 
a  shortage  exists  or  becomes  imminent. 

These  sections  provide: 

1.  Each  utility  operating  in  an  area  where 
a  shortage  exists  or  is  imminent  is  required, 
insofar  as  practical,  to  integrate  its  system 
with  other  systems,  so  as  to  obtain  maximum 
supply  of  gas. 

2.  If  and  when  the  supply  of  gas  becomes 
insufficient  and  reduction  to  consumers  be- 
comes necessary,  and  in  the  absence  of  spe- 
cific directions  by  the  Director  of  Industry 
Operations,  the  utility  supplying  such  area 
is  required  to  take  the  following  steps,  in 
the  order  given: 

(a)  Reduce  deliveries  to  all  dump  or  sur- 
plus consumers  not  engaged  In  war  produc- 
tion. Dump  or  surplus  consumers  are 
consumers  whose  gas  service  is  subject  to 
interruption  during  shortage  periods. 

(b)  Operate  as  much  of  Its  available  gas 
manufacturing  equipment  as  is  necessary  to 
relieve  the  shortage. 

(c)  Reduce  deliveries  to  all  firm  gas  con- 
sumers who  have  standby  facilities. 

(d)  Reduce  deliveries  to  other  consumers 
in  such  manner  as  to  cause  the  least  inter- 
ference with  war  production.  All  possible 
measures  will  be  taken  before  interference 
with  war  production  is  permitted. 

*     •     • 

More  burlap  allowed  for  wool, 
seed  peanuts,  seed  potatoes 

The  War  Production  Board  on  Febru- 
ary 16  amended  the  burlap  order  (M-47) 
to  make  available  additional  supplies  of 
burlap  bags  for  bagging  wool,  peanut 
seed,  and  seed  potatoes.  This  is  the 
third  amendment  to  the  order. 

The  original  order  made  available  to 
wool  growers  only  2,500,000  yards  of  bags, 
as  against  estimated  needs  of  5,000,000 
yards.  The  quantity  of  burlap  made 
available  for  peanut  seed  and  seed  po- 
tatoes was  also  short  of  needs. 
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WPB  stops  sale  of  new  track-laying 
tractors  except  for  ratings  over  A-2 


The  War  Production  Board  on  Febru- 
ary 19  issued  an  order  prohibiting  the 
sale  or  delivery  of  unused  track-laying 
tractors  and  certain  auxiliary  equipment 
in  the  possession  of  manufacturers,  dis- 
tributors, and  dealers. 

Equipment  covered  by  the  order,  ef- 
fective as  of  9:00  a.  m.  February  19,  in- 
cluded bulldozers,  angledozers.  power- 
control  units,  and  winches  to  be  mounted 
on  unused  track-laying  tractors.  An  ex- 
ception was  made  in  the  case  of  persons 
whose  orders  have  been  assigned  a  pref- 
erence rating  higher  than  A-2. 

Purpose  to  insure  meeting 
military  demands 

The  order— Lr-53— was  made,  the  WPB 
said,  to  insure  meeting  the  military  and 
essential  demands  for  track-laying  trac- 
tors and  equipment  to  be  mounted  on 
them.  The  constantly  increasing  re- 
quirements for  this  type  of  equipment  by 
the  armed  forces  and  Lend-Lease  alone 
indicate  a  demand  that  possibly  will  ex- 
ceed the  1942  productive  capacity  of  the 
industries. 

There  were  29,849  tractors  produced  in 
1941.  In  view  of  President  Roosevelt's 
program  for  the  production  of  60,000 
planes,  45,000  tanks,  20,000  antiaircraft 
guns,  and  8,000,000  deadweight  tons  of 
shipping  in  1942,  there  appears  little  like- 
lihood that  there  will  be  additional  ma- 
chine tools  or  new  production  facilities 
available  in  any  quantity  to  increase  this 
production  substantially. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  the  War 
Production  Board  estimated  that  the  top 
production  of  track-laying  tractors  in 
1942  can  be  only  30,000  to  35,000  units. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  demand 
in  1942  for  track-laying  tractors  from 
all  sources  may  exceed  50,000  units.  The 
military  and  Lend-Lease  demands  might 
leave  little  or  no  track-laying  tractors 
available  for  essential  purposes — includ- 
ing agriculture,  mining,  logging,  oil  pro- 
duction, defense  construction,  and  other 
industrial  uses  such  as  those  of  steel 
companies,  railroads,  and  public  utili- 
ties. 

The  transportation  and  farm-equip- 
ment branch  through  the  Production  Re- 
quirements Plan  can  provide  material  for 
the  manufacture  of  new  equipment  as 
well  as  repair  and  replacement  parts  to 
meet  military  and  essential  demands. 
The  order  was  issued  to  provide  time  for 
complete  inventory  of  the  number  of 
track-laying   tractors    in   possession   of 


manufacturers,  distributors,  and  dealers; 
to  provide  time  for  completing  the  me- 
chanics of  controlling  distribution  and 
to  preclude  the  interim  delivery  of  trac- 
tors to  other  than  essential  uses. 

*  *    * 

CELLOPHANE  ORDER  EXTENDED 

A  30-day  extension  on  Limitation  Or- 
der L-20,  relating  to  cellophane,  was  or- 
dered February  16  by  the  Director  of 
Industry  Operations. 

Studies  of  cellophane  uses  now  are 
being  made  and  either  a  further  exten- 
sion of  L-20  or  an  order  to  replace  it  will 
be  issued  at  the  end  of  the  30  days. 

*  *    * 

Larger  supplies  for  maintenance 
and  operation  made  available 
to  South  American  copper  mines 

Copper  mines  in  South  America,  which 
have  been  securing  stipulated  amounts 
of  maintenance  and  operating  supplies 
with  the  assistance  of  Preference  Rating 
Order  P-58,  will  benefit  to  a  wider  extent 
by  the  terms  of  an  amendment,  an- 
nounced February  14  by  the  Division  of 
Industry  Operations. 

Can  get  twice  as  much  with  A-l-d 

The  A-l-d  rating,  provided  for  in  the 
order,  was  previously  applicable  to  pur- 
chases of  maintenance  and  operating 
materials  to  be  delivered  before  July  1, 
1942,  in  amounts  limited  to  the  same 
quantities  as  were  shipped  to  the  mines 
from  the  United  States  between  April 
1  and  September  30.  1941  It  may  now 
be  used  to  expedite  material  to  an 
amount  double  that  shipped  during  the 
base  period. 

Order  extended 

The  A-3  rating,  assigned  by  the  order 
to  deliveries  to  be  made  between  June 
30  and  October  1  of  this  year,  may  still 
be  used  to  expedite  such  shipments,  and 
the  total  of  goods  which  may  be  acquired 
with  the  assistance  of  both  ratings  is 
now  three  times  that  shipped  during  the 
base  period. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  extends 
the  order  to  April  1,  1943.  It  would 
otherwise  have  expired  on  September  30 
of  this  year. 


WPB  forbids  completion  of 
cooperative  electric  project 

The  War  Production  Board  on  Febru- 
ary 17  prohibited  the  Brazos  River  Trans- 
mission Electric  Co-operative,  Inc.,  from 
completing  construction  of  a  rural  elec- 
trification project  in  Texas. 

This  action  was  taken  in  disposing  of  a 
proceeding  involving  a  complaint  that  the 
cooperative  had  failed  to  comply  with  a 
provision  in  Preference  Rating  Order 
P-46  which  prohibited  further  construc- 
tion of  utility  projects,  in  the  absence  of 
War  Production  Board  authorization,  un- 
less the  project  was  40  percent  installed 
on  December  5,  1941. 

Found  below  required 
stage  of  completion 

The  War  Production  Board  decision 
found  that  the  project  was  not  40  per- 
cent complete  on  December  5. 

The  February  17  action  includes  au- 
thorization to  proceed  with  certain  work 
and  was  made  in  a  decision  on  the  co- 
operative's application  for  a  project  pri- 
ority, filed  on  February  9,  1942,  after  the 
compliance  proceeding  was  commenced. 
It  will  enable  the  co-op  to  complete 
slightly  less  than  50  percent  of  the  entire 
project. 

In  disposing  of  the  compliance  case  and 
of  the  co-op's  application,  WPB's  letter 
to  the  cooperative  stated:  "The  purpose 
of  the  War  Production  Board  in  making 
this  disposition  of  your  application  is  to 
provide  effective  use  of  construction 
which  is  already  under  way,  to  afford  the 
maximum  utilization  of  all  power  facil- 
ities and  at  the  same  time  conserve 
critical  materials." 

Had  REA  allotment 

The  co-op,  with  a  $1,550,000  allotment 
by  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion, involves  a  project  that  contemplated 
a  250-mile  main  line,  approximately  350 
miles  of  branch  or  spur  lines,  and  21 
substations. 

*    *    * 

Tung  oil  restrictions  continued 

General  Preference  Order  M-57,  which 
restricts  deliveries  of  tung  oil  to  orders 
having  a  preference  rating  of  A-2  or  bet- 
ter, or  for  certain  specified  uses,  has 
been  extended  to  April  15,  1942.  The 
order  was  issued  on  January  8,  1942,  and 
without  the  extension,  which  was  effec- 
tive on  February  14,  would  have  expired 
on  February  15. 
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Suspension  modified  to  let 
firm  deliver  repair  parts 
for  its  washers,  ironers 

Suspension  Order  S-ll,  issued  against 
the  Hurley  Machine  Division  of  the  Elec- 
tric Household  Utilities  Corporation, 
Chicago,  has  been  amended  to  per- 
mit the  company  to  make  deliveries  of 
spare  parts  required  for  repairs  to  its 
electric  washing  machines  and  electric 
ironing  machines,  now  in  the  hands  of  its 
customers. 

To  protect  owners  of  products 

The  company  has  requested  that  the 
Suspension  Order,  which  prohibits  all 
transfers  and  deliveries  of  electric  wash- 
ing and  ironing  machines,  and  spare  parts 
for  them,  until  August  1,  1942,  be  stayed. 
The  War  Production  Board,  however,  saw 
no  reason  to  invalidate  the  order,  which 
had  been  imposed  after  investigation  dis- 
closed that  the  company  had  exceeded 
the  production  quota  permitted  it  under 
Limitation  Orders  L-6  and  L-6-a.  The 
amendment  means  that  owners  of  the 
company's  products  will  not  suffer  be- 
cause of  the  penalties  imposed  upon  the 
manufacturer. 

•    *    •  ^ 

Reservation  of  shearlings 
made  permanent  by  WPB 

The  War  Production  Board  took 
another  step  February  16  to  increase  the 
supply  of  shearlings  for  the  armed 
services. 

The  February  16  order  (M-94)  super- 
sedes a  telegraphic  order  of  December 
12, 1941,  freezing  shearlings  in  this  coun- 
try. It  makes  permanent  the  provision 
in  the  previous  order  making  available 
for  military  requirements  the  entire 
shearling  supply,  but  it  releases  for  ci- 
vilian use  shearlings  previously  frozen 
which  do  not  meet  military  specifica- 
tions as  defined  in  the  order. 

Needed  for  flying  suits 

The  February  16  order  also  prohibits 
the  pulling  of  wool  from  any  freshly 
flayed  or  salted  sheepskin  when  the  wool 
is  2  inches  or  less  in  length  and  has  a 
Bradford  wool  count  of  48  and  up. 

A  shearling  is  a  sheep  or  lamb  skin 
with  some  of  the  wool  left  on.  It  is  used 
mainly  for  flying  suits.  It  also  serves  as 
lining  in  boots,  helmets,  and  other  gar- 
ments worn  by  the  armed  services. 


Martial  note: 

CRITICAL  MATERIALS  CUT 
FOR  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

Sharp  curtailment  of  the  use  of  crit- 
ical materials  in  the  manufacture  of  all 
types  of  musical  instruments  was  ordered 
February  18  by  the  War  Production 
Board. 

The  result  will  be  to  make  substantial 
quantities  of  steel,  copper,  nickel,  tin  and 
other  vital  materials  available  for  planes, 
tanks,  guns,  and  ships. 

All  musical  instruments  except  radios, 
phonographs,  radio-phonographs,  and 
articles  designed  primarily  as  toys,  are 
covered  by  the  program,  which  is  set 
forth  in  General  Limitation  Order  L-37. 

Accessories  also  covered 

Accessories,  such  as  bows,  picks,  music 
stands,  piano  stools  and  benches,  and 
instrument  cases,  also  are  affected. 

The  program  covers  the  period  from 
March  1  to  June  1.  Extent  of  the  cur- 
tailment is  based  on  the  total  amount 
of  critical  materials  by  weight  contained 
in  various  types  of  instruments.  The 
materials  involved  are  iron,  steel,  mag- 
nesium, aluminum,  nickel,  chrominum, 
rubber,  copper  and  copper-base  alloys, 
tin,  lead,  zinc,  phenol  formaldehyde  plas- 
tics, neoprene,  and  cork. 

During  the  3-month  period,  manufac- 
turers may  use  in  total  volume  up  to  75 
percent  of  average  consumption  in  1940 
for  a  similar  period  of  time  in  instru- 
ments and  accessories  containing  less 
than  10  percent  of  these  materials  by 
weight.  In  instruments  and  accessories 
containing  from  10  to  25  percent,  they 
may  use  up  to  65  percent,  and  up  to  50 
percent  in  instruments  and  accessories 
containing  25  percent  or  more  of  the 
materials.  In  the  manufacture  of  spare 
parts  for  all  instruments,  they  may  use 
up  to  75  percent. 

Plants  not  easily  adaptable  to  war 

Manufacturers  making  different  types 
of  instruments,  accessories  and  spare 
parts  may  exceed  these  limits  in  any 
one  type  provided  corresponding  reduc- 
tions are  made  in  others. 

The  musical  instrument  industry's  an- 
nual factory  sales  in  recent  years  have 
ranged  from  about  $40,000,000  to  $50,- 
000,000,  and  it  employs  approximately 
15,000  workers.  Its  facilities,  except  in 
metal  working  plants,  are  not  easily 
adaptable  to  war  production,  but  some 
war  work  has  been  undertaken  and  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  obtain  additional 
contracts. 


Rubber  scrap  compounds 
permit  limited  manufacture 
of  some  civilian  products 

With  crude  rubber  reserved  for  the 
manufacture  of  essential  products,  the 
War  Production  Board  February  19  made 
available  limited  supplies  of  certain  scrap 
rubber  for  use  in  less  essential  civilian 
articles. 

Unvulcanized  scrap  can  be  used 

Amendment  No.  4  to  Rubber  Order 
M-15-b,  effective  February  19,  removes 
unvulcanized  scrap  rubber  compounds 
from  the  definition  of  rubber.  Such 
scrap  compounds  are  largely  unusable 
for  products  permitted  by  M-15-b. 

Under  previous  terms  of  the  rubber 
regulations,  however,  unvulcanized  scrap 
could  not  be  utilized  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  unpermitted  products. 

•    *    * 

Madagascar  flake  graphite 
reserved  for  war  crucibles 

Madagascar  flake  graphite  can  be  used 
only  for  the  manufacture  of  crucibles 
and  the  crucibles  only  for  the  war  effort, 
according  to  the  terms  of  order  M-61 
issued  February  17  by  Director  of  Indus- 
try Operations  Knowlson. 

All  supplies  of  the  material  must  be 
imported,  the  order  sets  out,  and  present 
supplies  are  not  sufficient  to  last  in- 
definitely without  drastic  control  8f  use. 

Graphite  crucibles  are  vital  in  the 
melting  of  nonferrous  metals  and  alloys. 
A  small  amount  is  used  in  steel  furnaces. 

The  order  provides  that  effective  upon 
issuance  Madagascar  flake  graphite  of 
crucible  grade  cannot  be  used  for  any 
purpose  other  than  crucibles,  and  after 
February  23,  1942,  crucibles  cannot  be 
made  of  this  material  except  upon  spe- 
cific authorization.  The  order  is  not  ret- 
roactive in  this  regard  and  manufacture 
started  before  the  effective  date  can  be 
completed. 

The  order  makes  the  Metals  Reserve 
Co.  sole  importer  of  crucible  grade  Mad- 
agascar flake  graphite.  Manufacturers 
must  apply  monthly  on  Forms  PD-303A 
and  303B  for  specific  authorization  to 
make  crucibles,  and  suppliers  to  make 
deliveries  which  the  manufacturer  is 
authorized  to  receive. 

Army,  Navy  and  other  governmental 
contracts  are  exempted  from  the  restric- 
tive provisions  of  the  order. 
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Most  ratings  now  extendible; 
reporting  forms  PD-25C 
and  D  discontinued 

Withdrawal  of  reporting  forms  PD-25C 
and  PD-25D  from  use  was  announced 
February  20  by  the  Director  of  Industry 
Operations. 

These  forms  were  used  in  connection 
with  the  Defense  Supplies  Rating  Plan 
to  assist  firms  operating  under  that  plan 
to  ascertain  the  percentage  of  their  total 
sales  which  went  to  fill  defense  orders. 
The  information  reported  on  the  two 
forms  was  needed  because  at  that  time 
the  extension  of  preference  ratings  under 
Preference  Rating  Certificates  and  orders 
was  not  generally  permitted,  and  ratings 
under  the  Defense  Supplies  Rating  Plan 
depended  upon  the  applicant's  percent- 
age of  defense  orders. 

Use  of  Forms  PD-25C  and  PD-25D  is 
no  longer  necessary  since  the  Defense 
Supplies  Rating  Plan  has  been  superseded 
by  the  Production  Requirements  Plan, 
and  most  of  the  types  of  preference  rat- 
ings are  now  extendible.  Use  of  Form 
PD-25D  is  to  be  discontinued  immedi- 
ately, and  no  report  should  be  submitted 
on  Form  PD-25C  for  any  month  later 
than  January  1942. 

*    *    * 

HOW  TO  SIGN  PD-1A 

Applicants  for  priority  assistance  who 
use  Form  PD-1A  were  warned  February 
18  by  the  Director  of  Industry  Operations 
that  applications  cannot  be  considered 
unless  they  are  properly  signed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  first  page  of  the  copy 
marked  "Duplicate,"  and  not  in  the  space 
marked  "Certification"  on  the  back  of 
the  sheet. 

Some  confusion  has  arisen  because  the 
General  Instructions  which  accompany 
the  form  instruct  applicants  to  "execute 
the  Certification  on  the  duplicate  copy." 

The  Director  of  Industry  Operations  has 
also  clarified  the  proper  use  of  a  PD-1A 
form  to  apply  for  a  preference  rating  on 
capital  equipment.  This  form  may  be  used 
provided  that  any  resulting  expansion  of 
productive  capacity  does  not  involve  the 
renovation  of  old  or  the  construction  of  new 
buildings.  When  such  renovation  or  con- 
struction Is  involved,  an  application  for  a 
project  rating  should  be  made  on  forms 
PD-200   and  PD-200A. 

Forms  PD-200  and  200A  do  not  at  present 
permit  the  inclusion  of  an  application  for 
a  preference  rating  on  machine  tools  re- 
quired for  the  project.  Pending  revision  of 
the  form,  applicants  who  need  machine  tools 
in  connection  with  a  project  for  which  a 
PD-200  application  form  is  submitted  should 
attach  a  supplemental  statement  in  quln- 
tuplicate  containing  the  applicant's  name 
and  address  and  a  full  explanation  of  his 
machine-tool  requirements. 


AID  TO  RADIOSONDES  FOR 
WEATHER  BUREAU  EXTENDED 

The  War  Production  Board  on  Feb- 
ruary 18  extended  to  April  30,  1942,  its 
P-38  order  assigning  an  A-l-d  preference 
rating  to  deliveries  of  material  that  will 
enter  into  the  production  of  radiosondes 
for  the  Weather  Bureau.  The  order 
would  have  expired  February  28. 

Another  amendment  to  the  order  elim- 
inates the  clause  limiting  the  application 
of  the  preference  rating.  In  the  original 
order  it  was  provided  that  "the  prefer- 
ence rating  may  be  applied  only  to  de- 
liveries of  material  included  under  the 
current  Priorities  Critical  List,  as 
amended  from  time  to  time."  This  lim- 
itation no  longer  is  in  effect. 

*    •    * 

Aluminum  allocation  unified 

Supplementary  Order  M-l-f,  which 
brings  into  one  order  complete  alloca- 
tion control  over  aluminum,  was  issued 
by  Industry  Operations  Director  Knowl- 
son.    It  replaces  Orders  M-l  and  M-l-a. 

The  order  leaves  allocation  control 
over  aluminum  in  substantially  the  form 
in  which  it  now  is  being  administered. 
Its  main  provisions  are: 

1.  Each  producer,  approved  smelter,  and 
fabricator  must  file,  on  Form  PD-26a,  a  ship- 
ping schedule  for  each  month  by  the  15th 
of  the  preceding  month.  Specific  alloca- 
tions for  all  deliveries  will  then  be  Issued. 
All  other  deliveries  are  prohibited. 

2.  Shipping  schedules  must  be  limited  to 
essential  items,  as  defined  in  Order  M-l-e. 
Customers  must  file,  by  the  fifth  of  the  pre- 
ceding month,  a  request  for  any  item,  in- 
formation as  to  the  exact  part  to  be  made, 
and  the  end  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put. 
Customers  seeking  aluminum  for  permitted 
civilian  uses  must  have  a  preference  rating 
certificate  issued  subsequent  to  October  31, 
1941. 

3.  Aluminum  may  not  be  bought  or  sold 
except  for  the  fulfillment  of  rated  purchase 
orders  for  essential  items  and  may  be  used 
only  for  an  authorized  purpose.  Persons 
other  than  approved  smelters  and  producers 
may  not  acquire  any  aluminum  which  re- 
quires smelting  or  melting  before  it  can  be 
used. 

4.  Inventory  reports  must  be  filed  by  all 
users  of  aluminum,  other  than  Government 
agencies,  by  April  20,  1942,  on  Form  PD-40a 
and  quarterly  thereafter. 

5.  Stocks  of  aluminum  In  excess  of  imme- 
diate needs  must  be  sold  promptly  on  cer- 
tification by  the  buyer  that  he  will  use  the 
material  in  fulfillment  of  rated  orders  for 
essential  Items,  or  sold  as  scrap  under  the 
terms  of  Order  M-l-d.  Persons  not  other- 
wise affected  by  the  order  who  own  aluminum 
must  report  their  stocks  to  the  WPB. 

6.  Those  who  operate  in  a  dual  capacity, 
such  as  producers  who  also  fabricate,  are 
subject  to  all  terms  of  the  order. 

7.  The  order  does  not  apply  to  aluminum 
products  being  used  by  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer; to  finished  products  which  are  mov- 
ing In  the  regular  channels  of  trade  to  the 
ultimate  consumer,  or  to  aluminum  scrap  as 
defined  in  Order  M-l-d. 

The  order  took  effect  February  17  and  ex- 
pires on  December  31,  1942. 


Paper  work  lightened 
for  manufacturers  of 
health  supplies 

Manufacturers  of  specified  health  sup- 
plies operating  under  Preference  Rating 
Order  P-29  are  now  required  only  to  sign 
an  endorsement  on  their  purchase  orders 
in  the  application  of  the  A-10  rating 
assigned,  and  no  longer  need  furnish 
their  suppliers  with  copies  of  P-29.  This 
simplification  of  procedure  is  made  effec- 
tive in  Amendment  No.  2  to  Preference 
Rating  Order  P-29,  issued  February  14 
by  the  Division  of  Industry  Operations. 

The  statement  which  must  be  made  on 
each  purchase  order  covered  by  the  rat- 
ing is  as  follows: 

Preference  Rating  A-10  is  applied  hereto 
under    Preference    Rating    Order    No.    P-29, 

Serial    No(s).     ,    with    the 

terms  of  which  Order  the  undersigned  is 
familiar.  This  rating  may  be  extended  only 
upon  the  terms  of  said  Order,  copies  of 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  under- 
signed or  from  any  office  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board. 


By 


(Name  of  producer  or  supplier) 
(Duly  authorized  official) 

Must  sign  acceptance 

The  supplier,  before  extending  the 
preference  rating  for  the  first  time  to 
deliveries  to  him  for  the  filling  of  a  rated 
order  from  a  producer,  must  sign  an 
acceptance  of  Preference  Rating  Order 
P-29,  and  file  it  with  the  War  Production 
Board.  No  additional  acceptance  need 
be  filed  for  any  subsequent  application  of 
the  rating,  if  necessary  to  secure  mate- 
rials to  fill  rated  orders. 

*    *    * 

Facsimile  signature  allowed 
for  endorsing  purchase  orders 

In  order  to  relieve  companies  which 
find  it  necessary  to  assign  or  extend  a 
large  number  of  preference  ratings  by 
endorsement  on  purchase  orders  from 
the  necessity  of  having  each  one  manu- 
ally signed  by  a  responsible  official,  Pri- 
orities Regulation  No.  7,  issued  February 
17  by  the  Division  of  Industry  Opera- 
tions, allows  the  use  of  a  facsimile  sig- 
nature. 

Use  of  a  facsimile  signature  is  subject 
to  a  number  of  specified  conditions  and 
a  written  record  of  each  use  must  be  kept 
for  at  least  two  years. 
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Some  special  cans,  already 
cut,  are  released  by  WPB 
for  sale  or  delivery 

The  War  Production  Board  on  Feb- 
ruary 20  suspended  certain  portions  of 
General  Preference  Order  M-81  on  tin 
plate  and  terneplate  to  permit  the  sale 
of  certain  special-product  and  nonessen- 
tial cans  which  had  been  completely  as- 
sembled, completely  cut  out  or  litho- 
graphed on  or  before  February  11,  the 
date  of  issuance  of  the  order. 

In  a  telegraphic  order  to  can  manu- 
facturers, Industrial  Operations  Director 
Knowlson  suspended  until  April  30  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  section  C  (4)  of 
the  M-81  regulations,  insofar  as  they 
pertain  to  can  material  and  sizes  of  spe- 
cial-product cans  and  nonessential  cans, 
for  the  following  purposes  only: 

1.  To  permit  sale  and  delivery  of  tin 
plate  or  terneplate  cans  which  were 
completely  manufactured  before  Feb- 
ruary 11. 

2.  To  permit  the  assembly,  sale,  and 
delivery  of  cans,  all  the  component 
parts  of  which  were  cut  or  lithographed 
by  February  11. 

3.  To  permit  canners  to  buy  cans 
which  may  be  delivered  pursuant  to 
the  above  regulations. 

These  exceptions  do  not  apply  to  beer, 
motor  oil,  or  coffee  cans,  or  to  cans  for 
packing  products  which  are  processed  or 
sterilized  by  heating  within  a  sealed  can. 
All  special-product  cans,  moreover,  de- 
livered to  or  used  by  canners  pursuant 
to  the  permission  contained  in  the  tele- 
gram are  subject  to  the  quota  provisions 
imposed  by  table  3  of  Order  M-81. 

The  War  Production  Board  containers 
branch  explained  that  in  general,  the 
cans  affected  by  the  February  20  regula- 
tions are  adapted  only  to  the  particular 
purpose  for  which  they  were  intended, 
such  as  baking  powder,  tooth  powder, 
and  shoe  polish. 

*    •    * 

Elliott  succeeds  Sykes  as  head 
of  stockpiling,  shipping  imports 

Appointment  of  Dr.  William  Y.  Elli- 
ott of  Belmont,  Mass.,  as  chief  of  the 
stockpiling  and  shipping  imports  branch 
was  announced  February  18  by  William 
L.  Batt,  Director  of  Materials. 

He  succeeds  Howard  C.  Sykes,  re- 
cently named  executive  secretary  for  the 
United  States  of  the  Combined  Raw  Ma- 
terials Board. 


WPB  FREEZES  SXP  SEED  HELD 
BY  OIL  MILLS,  GINS 

The  War  Production  Board  on  Febru- 
ary 20  issued  an  order  (M-93)  prohibit- 
ing oil  mills  or  cotton  gins  in  Texas,  Ari- 
zona, and  New  Mexico  from  selling  or 
using  any  SXP  cotton  seed  until  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  inspected  the  seed  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  is  suitable  or  unfit  for 
planting. 

*  *    • 

Interpretation  limits  pulp 
to  60-day  supply 

A  practicable  working  minimum  inven- 
tory of  wood  pulp  is  defined  as  not  in 
excess  of  a  60-day  supply  by  Interpre- 
tation No.  1  of  section  944.14  of  Prior- 
ities Regulation  No.  1.  The  interpreta- 
tion was  issued  February  20  by  the  Di- 
rector of  Industry  Operations. 

The  60-day  supply,  as  used  in  the  in- 
terpretation, is  to  be  based  on  current 
method  and  rate  of  operation  during 
any  period  of  90  continuous  working 
days  of  the  previous  6  months. 

Inventories  of  pulp  held  for  the  manu- 
facture of  products  for  Ordnance  pur- 
poses, or  for  delivery  under  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act,  are  exempt  from  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  this  interpretation. 

•  *    * 

Paper  work  reduced  for 
small  petroleum  operations 

Operators  of  petroleum  enterprises  are 
relieved  of  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a 
countersignature  from  field  representa- 
tives of  the  Office  of  Petroleum  Coordi- 
nator when  using  preference  ratings  of 
A-8  or  lower  to  obtain  repair,  mainte- 
nance, and  operating  supplies  with  a 
value  of  less  than  $500,  by  Amendment 
No.  1  to  Preference  Rating  Order  P-98, 
announced  February  21  by  the  Director 
of  Industry  Operations. 

The  countersignature  of  a  field  official 
must  still  be  obtained  when  the  pref- 
erence ratings  assigned  by  P-98  are  used 
on  any  order  amounting  to  more  than 
$500  or  on  any  order  for  material  to  be 
used  for  new  facilities. 

Specific  permission  to  use  any  rating 
of  A-2  or  higher  must  be  obtained  from 
the  Office  of  Petroleum  Coordinator  in 
Washington  unless  the  material  is  to  be 
used  for  research  or  laboratory  purposes. 


Veteran  machines  go  to  work, 
others  speed  up  as  contractors 
spot  them  on  WPB  lists 

(.This  information  released  by  Production 
Division) 

Comprehensive  surveys  of  machine 
tools  in  American  plants  undertaken  by 
the  Production  Division  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  are  putting  many  an  idle 
oldtimer  to  work,  as  well  as  decreasing 
the  leisure  hours  of  later  models. 

Unless  a  machine  tool  is  working  120 
hours  a  week  it  is  considered  to  be  far 
behind  in  doing  its  share  in  the  produc- 
tion of  war  material  for  our  fighting 
forces.'  Long  lists  are  being  revised 
weekly  and  distributed  among  machine 
operators  so  that  they  can  spot  an  avail- 
able tool  from  which  they  can  get  help. 

Some  of  these  machine  tools  are  so  old 
they  don't  even  give  their  age.  Many 
have  poor  tolerances,  but  they  are  being 
used  for  rough  work,  saving  the  more 
exact  modern  machines  for  finishing. 

Planer  of  "Monitor"  put  to  work 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  huge,  old 
planer  in  a  shop  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  that 
is  working  away  on  orders  for  its  fourth 
war.  It  smoothed  deck  plates  for  the 
Monitor,  the  Civil  War  ironclad.  Certain 
lathes  and  other  faithful  machine  tools 
that  turned  out  parts  for  the  engine  for 
that  famous  warship  also  are  enlisted 
for  the  duration.  Some  descendants  of 
the  early  foundries  of  the  same  shop  are 
still  active. 

Another  war-tested  veteran  is  the  ver- 
tical boring  mill  in  Allentown,  Pa.,  that 
was  built  in  1865  and  first  produced  parts 
for  pumps  used  in  the  last  year  of  the 
war  between  the  States.  Now  the  same 
old  machine  is  planing  gate  castings  for 
a  drydock  for  the  Navy.  It  is  operating 
some  40  hours  a  week  and  "wants  more 
work"  on  castings  up  to  11  feet  square. 

Pride  of  Gay  Nineties  drafted 

Machine  tools  that  were  the  pride  of 
the  Gay  Nineties  also  are  finding  them- 
selves the  center  of  attraction  again. 
Many  of  these  relics  of  another  age  have 
stood  silently  over  in  neglected  corners 
of  plants.  There  is  a  planer,  owned  by 
an  electric  company  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  that 
was  the  hit  of  a  display  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  held  in  Chicago  in 
1893.  The  cost  of  modernizing  the  planer 
was  considerably  less  than  the  price  of  a 
new  one.  It  is  doing  all  right  on  a  Navy 
contract. 
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RATIONING . . . 

February  tire  and  tube  quotas  smaller; 
retreads  reserved  for  eligible  "A"  trucks 


State  tire  and  tube  rationing  quotas 
for  February,  including  for  the  first  time 
the  number  of  "retreads"  that  will  be 
available  between  February  23  and  28  for 
List  A  eligible  trucks,  buses,  and  other 
heavy  vehicles  under  the  retread  ration- 
ing plan,  were  announced  February  15  by 
OPA  Administrator  Henderson. 

Drop  in  February  quota 

Issuance  of  this  month's  quotas  was 
delayed  to  permit  completion  of  work 
on  the  rationing  plan  for  retreaded  and 
recapped  tires,  which  was  announced  on 
February  11  and  became  effective  on 
February  23.  From  now  on,  quotas  for 
each  month  are  expected  to  be  made 
public  toward  the  close  of  the  preceding 
month. 

In  February,  according  to  the  an- 
nouncement, there  will  be  a  total  of 
80,784  new  tires  and  67,616  new  tubes 
available  for  rationing  to  List  A  eligible 
passenger  cars,  light  trucks,  and  motor- 
cycles in  the  48  States,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Alaska,  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands.  No  passenger  car 
retread  tire  quotas  are  set  for  the  re- 
mainder of  February,  since  no  retreading 
material  ("camelback")  is  being  made 
this  month  for  that  purpose.  In  Janu- 
ary, the  first  month  of  tire  rationing, 
the  quotas  for  passenger  cars,  light 
trucks,  and  motorcycles  were  114,191 
new  tires  and  95,580  new  tubes. 

For  List  A  eligible  trucks,  buses,  and 
other  heavy  vehicles  during  the  current 
month  there  are  allotted  156,029  new 
tires  a::d  267,562  new  tubes,  against  242,- 
783  new  tires  and  202,966  new  tubes  in 
January. 

Retreads  reserved  for  "A"  trucks 

The  quota  of  retreaded  truck  tires  for 
the  period  February  23-28  is  88,505,  all 
of  which  will  be  reserved  for  eligible 
trucks  on  List  A  of  the  rationing  regu- 
lations. March  quotas  of  retreaded 
truck  tires  will  make  allowance  for  such 
trucks  on  List  B  as  the  local  rationing 
boards  determine  are  entitled  to  retreads 
because  of  their  importance  to  the  com- 
munity or  the  Nation. 

List  B  trucks  may  apply  for  retreads 
between  March  1  and  March  20,  out  of 
March  quotas,  but  the  local  boards  are 
not  empowered  to  issue  retread  purchase 


certificates  for  List  B  trucks  until  March 
25  and  then  only  if  the  needs  of  List  A 
truck  eligibles  have  been  satisfied. 

Referring  to  the  retread  quotas  Mr.  Hen- 
derson explained  that  they  are  determined 
primarily  by  the  amount  and  type  of  camel- 
back  available  In  each  month.  "Retread" 
purchase  certificates  issued  by  local  ration- 
ing boards  will  authorize  the  holder  either  to 
have  his  worn  tire  retreaded  or  to  buy  a 
retreaded  tire,  in  the  event  that  his  old  tire 
Is  not  in  suitable  condition  to  be  retreaded. 

The  drop  in  February's  passenger-car  tire 
and  tube  quotas  as  compared  with  January, 
the  Administrator  said,  reflects  the  fact  that 
winter  weather  conditions  throughout  most 
of  the  United  States  always  makes  February 
the  low  month  of  the  year  from  the  stand- 
point of  tire  demand. 

*     *     • 

Retread  rationing  explained 


To  clear  up  any  misunderstanding  as 
to  the  status  of  the  rationing  plan  for 
retreaded  and  recapped  tires,  Price  Ad- 
ministrator Henderson  on  February  20 
restated  the  facts  as  follows: 

The  rationing  plan  for  retreaded  and 
recapped  tires  went  into  effect  at  mid- 
night, February  18,  1942. 

No  retreading  or  recapping  work  can 
be  delivered  after  that  date  and  until 
retread  certificates  are  issued  by  local 
rationing  boards. 

No  sales  or  deliveries  of  retreaded  or 
recapped  tires  can  be  made  after  that 
date  and  until  retread  certificates  are 
issued  by  local  rationing  boards. 

On  and  after  February  19  and  until 
March  1,  no  camelback  can  be  consumed 
in  retreading  or  recapping  of  a  passen- 
ger type  tire  and  a  special  provision  is 
included  in  the  plan  to  prevent  the  use 
of  truck  tire  camelback  for  this  purpose. 

Local  boards  will  begin  to  issue  retread 
purchase  certificates  on  February  23  to 
operators  of  trucks,  buses,  and  other 
heavy  vehicles  on  List  A  of  the  eligibility 
classifications. 

No  retread  certificates  will  be  issued 
for  passenger  car  retreads  until  the  pro- 
duction of  passenger  car  camelback  is 
authorized  by  the  War  Production  Board. 
None  has  been  authorized  for  February 
and  very  likely  none  will  be  authorized 
for  March. 

No  retread  certificates  for  trucks  on 
List  B  of  the  eligibility  classifications 
will  be  issued  until  March  25. 


Revised  tire  rationing  begun    • 
with  slight  delay  in 
bus,  truck  recap  forms 

Local  rationing  boards  throughout  the 
country  were  instructed  not  to  accept 
applications  or  issue  certificates  for  the 
purchase  of  retreaded  or  recapped  tires 
for  buses,  trucks,  and  other  heavy  ve- 
hicles until  February  23,  OPA  Adminis- 
trator Henderson  announced  February 
18. 

More  time  was  needed  for  printing 

This  represented  a  delay  of  four  days 
from  the  date  originally  set  in  OPA's 
revised  tire  rationing  regulations  and  was 
occasioned  by  the  need  for  more  time  to 
complete  distribution  of  printed  forms  to 
the  local  boards. 

The  revised  tire  rationing  plan  went 
into  effect  at  midnight  February  18  in 
all  other  particulars.  This  meant  that 
on  and  after  February  19  no  further  sales 
or  deliveries  of  retreaded  and  recapped 
tires  to  consumers  could  be  made  except 
against  a  certificate  issued  by  a  local 
rationing  board. 

Neither  can  a  person  who  has  a  pend- 
ing order  for  a  retreading  job  obtain  the 
retreaded  tire,  even  though  he  supplied 
the  worn  tire,  unless  he  holds  a  certifi- 
cate. Worn  tires,  however,  can  be  re- 
possessed at  any  time.  No  passenger  car 
retreading  can  be  undertaken  until  fur- 
ther notice. 

No  new  truck  tires  if  retreading  possible 

Despite  the  4-day  delay  in  permission 
for  eligible  truck  operators  to  get  re- 
treads, the  local  boards  were  to  continue 
to  issue  new  tire  purchase  certificates  to 
List  A  applicants  until  midnight  Febru- 
ary 22.  On  and  after  that  date,  how- 
ever, no  truck,  bus,  or  other  heavy 
vehicle  will  be  able  to  get  a  new  tire 
purchase  certificate  unless  the  board  is 
satisfied  that  the  tire  to  be  replaced  can- 
not be  retreaded. 

No  retread  purchase  certificates  will 
be  issued  for  passenger  cars  in  February 
and,  if  the  War  Production  Board  does 
not  permit  the  manufacture  of  passenger 
car  "camelback"  (retreading  material)  in 
March,  as  now  seems  likely,  no  passenger 
car  retreads  will  be  available  in  that 
month  either.  The  earliest  date  upon 
which  the  local  boards  are  authorized  to 
issue  retread  purchase  certificates  for 
trucks  on  List  B  of  the  eligibility  classi- 
fications is  March  25. 
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Some  owners  may  shift  tires 
from  one  car  to  another ; 
warehouse  transfers  allowed 

Formalizing  a  practice  that  has  been 
permitted  under  oral  assent  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Price  Administration,  Adminis- 
trator Henderson  February  18  issued 
Amendment  No.  7  to  Order  M-15-c  which 
deals  with  tire  rationing  and  rubber  con- 
servation. Effective  date  was  February 
16. 

Exempt  from  order 

The  original  order,  which  went  into  ef- 
fect January  5,  put  certain  restrictions 
on  the  commercial  transfer  of  new  tires 
from  one  place  to  another,  but  the  OPA 
has  raised  no  objection  when  an  owner 
of  tires  who  was  not  a  retailer,  distribu- 
tor, or  wholesaler  on  December  11  wished 
to  transfer  tires  that  were  owned  by  him 
and  were  in  his  possession  prior  to  De- 
cember 11,  1941,  from  one  to  another  of 
his  own  vehicles  or  from  one  place  to 
another  on  his  own  premises.  Restric- 
tions on  "transfer"  were  deemed  not  ap- 
plicable in  such  cases,  and  the  amend- 
ment gives  specific  recognition  to  the 
exemption. 

The  amendment  also  narrows  the  re- 
strictions applicable  to  tire  warehousing, 
so  that  hereafter  there  may  be  un- 
hindered transfer  to  warehouses  pro- 
vided no  change  in  ownership  takes 
place,  although  removal  from  warehouse 
remains  subject  to  authorization  by  the 
OPA. 

•    *    * 

Hillman  urges  all  workers 
to  pool  auto  use,  save  tires 

Sidney  Hillman,  Labor  Director  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  on  February  20 
urged  all  workers  who  use  private  auto- 
mobiles to  get  to  their  jobs  to  establish 
"informal  transportation  clubs"  to  pro- 
long the  service  of  their  tires. 

"In  traveling  to  and  from  war  plants,  the 
average  automobile  in  many  cases  carries  only 
one  or  two  persons  when  it  could  be  carrying 
more,"  Hillman  said.  "If  we  pool  resources 
now  with  our  neighbors  and  fellow-workers 
we  can  make  our  cars  last  longer  and  avoid 
additional  strain  on  buses  and  streetcars 
which  are  already  being  taxed  to  capacity 
in  many  war  production  areas.  With  war 
industries  springing  up  in  many  isolated  areas 
where  public  transportation  facilities  are  in- 
adequate or  nonexistent,  a  growing  number  of 
employees  must  depend  entirely  upon  auto- 
mobiles to  get  them  to  and  from  their  work." 

Hillman  did  not  limit  his  appeal  to 
workers  in  war  industry,  but  emphasized 
that  it  should  become  a  national  practice 
in  civilian  as  well  as  war  industry. 


OPA  gets  temporary  order  restraining 
unauthorized  tire  delivery  asked  in  suit; 
obtains  indictment  in  another  case 


A  temporary  order  restraining  unau- 
thorized delivery  of  passenger  car  and 
truck  tires  by  a  dealer  was  issued  Feb- 
ruary 15  by  a  Federal  court,  in  the  first 
civil  action  brought  by  OPA  under  its  tire 
rationing  regulations,  Price  Administra- 
tor Henderson  announced.  The  tem- 
porary order  was  issued  by  Federal  Dis- 
trict Judge  Luther  B.  Way,  in  Norfolk, 
Va.,  after  the  tire  dealer  had  been  sued  in 
the  Norfolk  Court  of  Law  and  Chancery 
by  another  company  to  compel  delivery 
of  the  tires. 

Deliveries  barred  by  "freezing"  order 

The  Norfolk  order  followed  by  less  than 
24  hours  the  indictment  of  an  Indiana 
tire  dealer  by  a  Federal  grand  jury  in 
Indianapolis  in  the  first  criminal  action 
charging  violation  of  OPA's  rationing 
regulations. 

The  Norfolk  case  arose  when  Smith- 
Douglass  Co.,  Inc.,  filed  a  suit  in  the 
Norfolk  Court  of  Law  and  Chancery  to 
compel  the  Joynes  Tire  Co.,  a  tire  dealer, 
to  deliver  $1,427  worth  of  passenger 
car  and  truck  tires  alleged  to  have  been 
purchased  last  August.  All  tire  deliveries 
were  "frozen"  by  the  Government  on 
December  11,  and,  subsequently,  ration- 
ing regulations  were  put  into  effect  pro- 
hibiting transfers  of  tires  without  eligi- 
bility certificates  issued  by  local  ration- 
ing boards. 

OPA  was  not  made  a  party  to  the 
Chancery  Court  action  and,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  possibility  that  the  tires 
might  be  released,  applied  for  and  ob- 
tained a  temporary  restraining  order  in 
the  Federal  District  Court.  Argument  on 
application  for  a  permanent  injunction 
was  scheduled  for  February  20. 

Indiana  dealer  indicted 

The  Indianapolis  criminal  indictment 
was  returned  by  a  special  Federal  grand 
jury  less  than  a  month  after  investigation 
of  the  case  began  by  inspectors  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration.  The  in- 
dictment contained  eight  counts  and 
charged  the  LaSalle  Motor  Sales  Cor- 
poration, Boonville,  Ind.;  its  president, 
Charles  L  Hart;  and  its  secretary-treas- 
urer, Russell  W.  Baker,  with  violation  of 
OPA's  tire  rationing  regulations  under 
-sections  35A  and  37  of  the  United  States 
Criminal  Code. 

Commenting  on  the  Norfolk  case,  Price 
Administrator  Leon  Henderson  stressed 
the  importance  of  the  country's  tire  re- 


serves and  his  firm  policy  to  prevent  their 

dissipation. 

"In  time  of  war,  private  rights  in  many 
cases  must  yield  to  public  need,"  Mr.  Hen- 
derson stated.  "The  Norfolk  case  involved 
passenger  car  and  truck  tires  valued  at  about 
$1,500,  but  many  times  more  precious  in 
terms  of  the  transportation  they  can  furnish 
to  essential  military  or  civilian  vehicles.  In 
situations  like  this,  we  cannot  afford  to  wait 
until  possession  of  the  tires  passes  and  then 
act." 

Nation-wide  investigation 

Of  the  Indianapolis  criminal  case,  the 

Administrator  said: 

"The  efficient  teamwork  between  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  that  brought  this  case  to 
court  in  less  than  a  month  after  OPA  began 
Investigation  and  in  less  than  2  weeks  from 
the  time  it  was  referred  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment indicates  the  seriousness  with 
which  the  Government  is  going  to  view  such 
situations.  Persons  who  are  not  inclined  to 
abide  by  rationing  regulations  should  take 
notice.  A  Nation-wide  investigation  of  tire 
dealers  by  Government  inspectors  is  now  in 
progress  .  .  ." 

The  indictment  charges  that  Charles 
L.  Hart,  president,  and  Russell  W.  Baker, 
secretary-treasurer,  of  LaSalle  Motor 
Sales  Corporation,  knowingly  filed  with 
the  State  Defense  Council  a  false  inven- 
tory of  tires  and  tubes  in  stock  and 
knowingly  concealed  and  covered  up 
their  alleged  evasion  of  the  rationing 
regulations  by  destroying  inventory  rec- 
ords, storing  new  tires  and  tubes  belong- 
ing to  the  company  in  their  homes,  mak- 
ing surreptitious  deliveries  of  new  tires 
and  tubes  from  these  stores,  and  making 
false  invoices  describing  sales  of  new 
tires  and  tubes  as  sales  of  used  tires  and 
tubes. 

*    *    • 

Don't  buy  over  domestic  ceiling, 
paraffin  exporters  are  told 

Letters  have  been  sent  to  exporters  of 
paraffin  wax  notifying  them  not  to  buy 
from  producers  or  jobbers  at  prices  in 
excess  of  those  allowed  under  Price 
Schedule  No.  42  for  ordinary  domestic 
sales,  OPA  Administrator  Henderson  an- 
nounced February  20. 

This  is  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  Price  Schedule  establishing  one 
set  of  ceiling  prices  for  all  sales  made 
within  this  country  either  to  domestic 
consumers  or  exporters  and  another 
somewhat  higher  set  of  ceiling  prices 
for  export  sales  to  persons  in  foreign 
countries  and  for  export  sales  to  persons 
In  the  territories  or  possessions. 
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Treasury  to  classify  Government  autos 
for  tires,  subject  to  boards;  rubber  off 
ineligible  Federal  cars  must  be  used 


Government  -  owned  vehicles,  except 
military  equipment  and  certain  other  ex- 
empt categories,  will  be  classified  as  either 
eligible  or  ineligible  to  obtain  new  tires 
from  Government  supplies  by  the  Treas- 
ury Procurement  Division  under  a  pro- 
gram announced  jointly  February  20  by 
OPA  Administrator  Henderson  and  Clif- 
ton E.  Mack,  director  of  the  Procurement 
Division. 

The  classification  action  will  not  affect 
the  authority  of  local  rationing  boards, 
which  continue  to  have  ultimate  decision 
as  to  eligibility  of  Government  cars  or 
trucks  for  new  tires. 

Hope  to  shift  Government  tires 

Object  of  the  program  is  to  insure  the 
most  economical  possible  use  of  tires  on 
Government  cars  and  trucks  in  view  of 
the  serious  shortage  of  rubber. 

Already,  under  OPA's  tire  rationing 
regulations,  Government-owned  cars  and 
trucks  (except  those  directly  connected 
with  prosecution  of  the  war)  rate  for  new 
tires  on  the  same  basis  as  vehicles  owned 
by  private  citizens.  Under  the  new  plan, 
when  it  is  in  complete  operation,  eligible 
Government-owned  vehicles  will  not  be 
able  to  obtain  new  tires  without  first 
making  use  of  such  tires  as  may  belong 
to  other  Government-owned  vehicles  not 
eligible  under  OPA's  tire  rationing  regu- 
lations. 

It  is  hoped  that  when  the  plan  is  fully 
developed,  tires  may  be  shifted  from  in- 
eligible vehicles  in  one  agency  to  eligibles 
in  another  and  even  that  vehicles  them- 
selves may  be  turned  from  ineligible  to 
eligible  uses.  This  and  other  questions 
are  under  study  by  the  Treasury  Procure- 
ment Division. 

2,000  put  in  "fleet-pool" 

One  feature  of  the  program  which  will 
go  into  effect  immediately  is  the  creation 
of  a  "fleet-pool"  of  2,000  new  tires  and 
2,000  new  inner  tubes  by  the  Treasury 
Procurement  Division  under  authoriza- 
tion of  OPA.  This  pool  is  intended  to 
permit  eligible  Government  vehicles  to 
replace  blown  tires,  under  emergency 
conditions,  without  any  undue  delay. 
The  2,000  tires  and  2,000  tubes  to  be  pur- 
chased by  the  Procurement  Division  will 
be  deducted  from  the  national  reserve 


and,  hence,  will  not  affect  the  monthly 
State  and  county  tire  quotas. 

When  OPA  completes  work  on  the 
pending  plan  to  provide  tire  reserves  for 
truck  and  bus  fleets,  the  2,000  tires  and 
2,000  tubes  now  released  to  the  Treasury 
Procurement  Division  will  be  considered 
an  advance  allotment  to  that  division's 
"pool." 

How  to  apply  under  new  system 

To  obtain  a  new  tire  from  the  Procure- 
ment Division  pool,  a  Government  agency 
must  apply  to  Procurement  under  condi- 
tions virtually  the  same  as  those  govern- 
ing applications  to  the  local  rationing 
boards.  If  Procurement  allots  the  tire, 
the  agency  then  must  apply  to  the  near- 
est local  rationing  board  for  a  new  tire 
purchase  certificate.  The  vehicles  must 
undergo  all  the  usual  inspections  of  the 
board,  and  the  agency  must  satisfy  all  the 
regulations  applicable  to  any  other  appli- 
cant. On  the  basis  of  this  inspection,  the 
board  may  issue  the  certificate  or  with- 
hold it.  If  the  certificate  is  issued,  the 
agency  must  forward  it  to  Treasury  Pro- 
curement to  permit  replenishment  of  the 
pool.  Should  the  certificate  be  denied, 
Treasury  Procurement  must  either  re- 
gain possession  of  the  tire  it  allotted  or 
reduce  the  pool  accordingly. 

•    *    * 

WEISSBRODT,  SIX  OTHERS 
JOIN  AUTOMOTIVE  STAFF 

Hugo  Weissbrodt,  Superintendent  of 
the  International  Harvester  Co.  plant  at 
Springfield,  Ohio,  joined  on  February  18 
the  automotive  branch  of  WPB  as  tech- 
nical consultant. 

Other  additional  assignments  to  his 
staff  announced  by  Ernest  Kanzler,  chief 
of  the  Automotive  Branch,  included  Er- 
nest Remenschneider  of  Grass  Lake, 
Mich.,  former  superintendent  of  Midland 
Steel  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  D.  J.  Hutch- 
ins,  Detroit,  district  sales  representative 
of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.;  Marx 
Leva  of  Selma,  Ala.,  senior  attorney  of 
the  War  Production  Board,  Washing- 
ton; Joseph  E.  Gilbert  of  Chicago,  for- 
mer Western  manager  of  "Automotive 
Merchandising";  S.  H.  Worrell,  Detroit, 
formerly  of  Priorities  Division,  and  M.  J. 
Fox,  Jr.,  of  the  Statistics  Division  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  Washington, 


Anyone  bringing  new  tires  into 
U.  S.  must  have  OPA  permission 

No  one  may  bring  new  tires  or  tubes 
into  the  United  States  either  for  use  or 
for  resale  except  under  express  authority 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 

This  ruling  is  contained  in  a  letter  sent 
February  20  to  the  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms by  OPA  Administrator  Henderson. 

The  letter  was  in  answer  to  a  request 
for  advice  from  the  Commissioner,  who 
had  received  a  number  of  communica- 
tions from  customs  officials  at  border  sta- 
tions and  ports  of  entry  asking  what  pro- 
cedure to  follow  on  tire  imports  in  light 
of  OPA  rationing  regulations.  Similar 
letters  have  been  sent  by  the  OPA  in 
reply  to  private  complaints  that  Ameri- 
can automobile  owners  were  crossing  into 
Mexico,  getting  new  tires  mounted  on 
their  cars,  and  returning  to  the  United 
States. 

Even  aside  from  the  OPA  prohibition, 
however,  the  latter  practice  has  been 
stopped  effectively  by  Mexico  itself.  Like 
Canada,  Mexico  recently  has  put  strin- 
gent restrictions  on  tire  exports. 

If  new  tires  and  tubes  are  to  be  brought 
in  for  resale  only,  the  importer  must  sup- 
ply the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
with  a  statement  showing  the  type  of 
business  he  is  engaged  in,  the  number 
and  sizes  of  new  tires  and  tubes  he  plans 
to  import,  the  country  from  which  they 
are  to  be  exported,  the  port  of  entry,  and 
a  succinct  statement  of  how  he  plans  to 
distribute  the  tires.  In  addition,  he  must 
agree  to  abide  by  OPA  tire  rationing 
regulations  and  price  ceilings  in  making 
resale. 

The  direct  consumption  importer 
should  first  apply  to  his  local  rationing 
board  for  a  purchase  certificate  to  cover 
the  tires  and  tubes  he  proposes  to  bring 
into  the  country.  The  certificate,  if  it  is 
granted  by  the  local  board  after  the 
usual  inspection,  then  is  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  to- 
gether with  request  for  permission  to 
purchase  the  new  tires  and  tubes  speci- 
fied on  the  certificate. 

•    •    * 

Allwork  heads  new  planning 
section  of  plumbing  branch 

Appointment  of  Ronald  Allwork  of  New 
York  as  chief  of  a  newly  created  planning 
and  projects  section  within  the  plumbing 
and  heating  branch  of  WPB  was  an- 
nounced February  20  by  Walter  W.  Tim- 
mis,  head  of  the  branch. 
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Buyers  of  "frozen"  autos 
given  till  March  2 
to  seek  release 

Price  Administrator  Henderson  Feb- 
ruary 20  modified  his  rationing  restric- 
tions on  deliveries  of  new  passenger  cars 
bought  before  January  1,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment "froze"  all  sales,  and  extended 
from  February  26  to  March  2  the  time 
within  which  applications  can  be  filed 
with  local  rationing  boards  for  the  re- 
lease of  these  "frozen"  cars. 

At  the  same  time  the  Administrator 
relaxed  the  rationing  rules  so  that  selec- 
tees and  volunteers  to  the  armed  forces 
can  dispose  of  their  1942  cars  expedi- 
tiously. 

Mr.  Henderson  explained  that  the  4- 
day  extension  to  March  2  is  intended 
to  give  sufficient  time  for  the  broader 
list  of  purchasers  created  by  the  Feb- 
ruary 20  modifications  to  appear  before 
their  local  boards  and  seek  the  release 
of  their  "frozen"  cars  purchased  prior 
to  January  1. 

General  rationing  postponed  to  March  2 

This  made  it  necessary,  he  added,  to 
postpone  the  effective  date  of  the  gen- 
eral rationing  program  until  March  2. 

The  February  20  modifications,  con- 
tained in  Amendment  No.  2  to  Rationing 
Order  No.  2  are  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  evidence  of  purchase  required  to  he 
presented  to  local  boards  has  been  liberal- 
ized for  the  benefit  of  Federal,  State,  and 
municipal  agencies,  and  many  large  cor- 
porations, who  customarily  buy  cars  without 
down  payment  directly  from  the  manufac- 
turer. Boards  may  now  release  a  car  pur- 
chased, but  not  delivered,  before  January  1 
to  such  a  buyer  (a)  if  its  bound  or  serially 
numbered  records  evidence  the  purchase;  or 
(b)  if  the  records  of  the  manufacturer  mak- 
ing the  sale   substantiate   the   date   of   the 

\      purchase  order. 

2.  A  buyer  and  a  dealer  may  appear  be- 
fore different  boards  in  obtaining  release 
of  a  "pre-freeze"  car.  If  the  board  before 
which  the  dealer  appears  is  satisfied  and  so 
reports  to  the  board  to  which  the  purchaser 
has  applied,  the  second  board  may  ssue  an 
appropriate  authorization,  assuming,  of 
course,  that  the  purchaser's  evidence  is  also 
satisfactory. 

3.  An  agent  now  may  appear  before  the 
local  board  for  the  buyer  of  a  car  for  which 
release  is  sought.  Ordinarily,  the  rules  re- 
quired the  personal  appearance  of  a  buyer. 

The  February  20  amendment  made  it 
possible  for  selectees  or  volunteers  to 
sell  their  cars  to  anyone  until  March  9, 
provided  that  they  first  apply  in  writing 
to  the  local  rationing  board  with  juris- 
diction over  the  area  where  the  car  cus- 
tomarily is  garaged  or  stationed. 

On  and  after  March  9  selectees  or  vol- 
unteers may  sell  their  1942  cars  only  to 
a  person  holding  a  certificate  issued  by 
a  local  rationing  board. 


More  time  given  dealers,  manufacturers 
of  new  cars,  others,  to  file  data  in 
Nation-wide  inventory  of  1942  motor  vehicles 


Time  within  which  dealers,  distribu- 
tors, manufacturers,  and  finance  com- 
panies must  file  information  on  all  new 
passenger  cars,  light,  medium,  and  heavy 
trucks,  and  trailers  under  the  Nation- 
wide inventory  being  undertaken  jointly 
by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
the  War  Production  Board  has  been  ex- 
tended from  February  19  to  February  25, 
OPA  Administrator  Henderson  an- 
nounced February  19. 

To  determine  number  for  rationing 

The  inventory  has  as  its  object  deter- 
mination of  the  exact  number  of  new 
motor  vehicles  available  for  rationing  as 
of  the  close  of  business  February  11,  1942, 
by  make,  year,  model,  serial  number,  mo- 
tor number,  and  body  type,  as  well  as 
the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
supply. 

There  are  two  forms  which  must  be 
filled  out— Form  R  204  for  dealers,  dis- 
tributors, finance  companies,  and  banks, 
and  Form  R  205  for  manufacturers.  The 
first  form,  which  is  in  triplicate,  may  be 
obtained  at  any  local  rationing  board. 
When  filled  out,  one  copy  is  to  be  sent 
to  the  automobile  inventory  unit  of  OPA, 
Chanin  Building,  New  York  City;  one 
copy  is  to  be  filed  with  the  local  rationing 
board,  and  one  copy  is  to  be  retained 
by  the  person  who  makes  the  report. 

All  1942  cars,  trucks,  trailers  covered 

The  manufacturers'  form,  R  205,  has 
been  distributed  directly  to  manufac- 
turers, who  must  file  both  the  original 
and  duplicate  with  the  Automobile  In- 
ventory Unit  in  New  York. 

This  inventory  covers  all  1942  cars, 
trucks,  and  trailers,  irrespective  of  the 
number  of  miles  driven,  and  all  other 
units  which  have  been  driven  less  than 
1,000  miles  before  the  Inventory  date, 
February  11. 

"Stock-pile  inventory"  double  checked 

A  third  form,  R  206,  which  will  dis- 
close the  number  of  1942  passenger  au- 
tomobiles in  "stock  pile,"  was  mailed 
February  18  to  dealers.  Supplies  of  this 
form  also  were  sent  to  State  rationing 
administrators  for  distribution  among  lo- 
cal boards  to  satisfy  requests  from  any- 
one who  has  been  overlooked  or  requires 
additional  forms.  The  "stock  pile"  is 
made  up  of  1942  cars  shipped  to  dealers 
by  manufacturers  on  and  after  January 
16  under  conditions  that  will  insure  a 


reserve  supply  for  rationing  in  1943  and 
after.  It  is  estimated  that  the  "stock 
pile"  contains  approximately  110.000 
cars.  A  double  check  on  "stock  pile" 
cars  is  being  obtained  through  a  fourth 
form,  R  207,  which  has  been  sent  to  all 
manufacturers.  The  "stock  pile"  inven- 
tory will  be  taken  as  of  the  close  of 
business  February  28  and  must  be  filed  by 
March  8,  1942. 

*  *    * 

Automobile  rationing 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

ally  identical  with  the  operators  of  eligi- 
ble vehicles  under  the  new  and  retreaded 
tire  rationing  plan.  Qualifying  the 
broad  list  of  eligible  buyers  is  a  set  of 
stringent  tests  which  the  local  boards 
must  apply  before  issuing  purchase  cer- 
tificates. Briefly,  these  tests  require  an 
eligible  applicant  to  prove  his  need  for 
a  new  passenger  automobile,  in  the  light 
of  conditions  peculiar  to  his  locality. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Henderson  said,  with 
less  than  10  percent  of  last  year's  auto- 
mobile production  available  for  sale  over 
the  next  12  months  many  persons  on  the 
eligible  list  will  not  be  able  to  get  new 
cars. 

Local  boards  are  directed  by  the  regu- 
lations to  post  in  their  offices  the  names 
of  all  persons  to  whom  they  have 
awarded  certificates  and  to  release  the 
names  to  the  press. 

One  feature  of  the  new  regulations  is 
a  section  (303)  which  provides  that  per- 
sons who  had  made  down  payments 
against  purchase  of  a  new  car  prior  to 
January  1,  1942,  and  who  cannot  get  de- 
livery because  they  are  unable  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  Rationing  Order  No. 
2,  are  entitled  to  a  return  of  their  money. 

•  •    • 

James  to  head  commodity 
procurement  specialists    - 

W.  J.  James,  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  director  of  purchases 
In  charge  of  commodity  procurement 
specialists,  it  was  announced  February 
19  by  Douglas  C.  McKeachie,  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Purchases. 

Commodity  procurement  specialists 
will  advise  the  various  Government 
agencies  in  the  procurement,  of  commodi- 
ties in  which  they  specialize. 
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Sell  some  of  sugar  hoard  to  neighbors 
or  back  to  grocer,  is  Henderson's  advice 


"If  you  have  a  hoard  of  sugar  sell  some 
of  it  to  your  neighbors  who  may  be  with- 
out or  sell  it  back  to  your  grocer." 

Those  instructions  were  issued  Febru- 
ary 19  by  OPA  Administrator  Henderson 
in  response  to  a  multitude  of  queries  from 
householders  inquiring  what  they  should 
do  with  sugar  hoards. 

The  instructions  were  directed  particu- 
larly at  persons  who  have  built  up  sugar 
hoards  since  Pearl  Harbor.  They  were 
not  intended  to  affect  farm  wives  and 
others  who  regularly  buy  sugar  in  quan- 
tities once  or  twice  a  year  although  their 
participation  in  a  "Sell  It  Back  Cam- 
paign" would  be  helpful  in  the  present 
emergency. 

Must  declare  sugar  supplies 

Reiterating  his  warning  that  hoarders 
will  be  required  to  disclose  how  much 
sugar  they  have  when  they  register  for 
sugar  rationing  books  and  that  stamps 
will  be  torn  from  their  books  to  cover  the 
amount  of  their  hoards,  Mr.  Henderson 
said  sugar  hoarders  could  remove  this 
stigma  by  selling  sugar  back  to  their 
grocers  before  registration  starts. 

The  Administrator  suggested  that 
housewives  ask  their  grocers  to  buy 
sugar  back  at  the  current  retail  prices  in 
the  areas  where  they  live. 

"Hoarding  helps  Hitler" 

Housewives  should  not  attempt  to  sell 
back  sugar  which  has  hardened,  is  dirty, 
or  has  otherwise  deteriorated  in  quality. 
In  that  connection,  hoarders  should  re- 
member that  granulated  sugar  will 
harden  and  cake  within  3  months  after 
its  purchase  under  ordinary  household 
storage  conditions. 

"Hoarding  helps  Hitler,"  Mr.  Henderson 
charged,  "regardless  of  whether  it's  sugar  or 
shoelaces,  canned  goods  or  clothing.  Hoard- 
ing creates  artificial  demands  for  goods  which 
force  the  Government  into  rationing  with 
its  resultant  annoyances,  expense,  and  con- 
fusion. Hoarding  puts  extra  demands  on 
men,  material,  and  machinery  which  should 
be  used  to  manufacture  war  materials  for 
our  soldiers  and  sailors." 

Will  be  enough  for  everyone 

Hoarding  of  sugar  is  subject  to  particu- 
lar censure  at  the  present  time,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson said,  since  the  decline  in  supplies 
is  due  in  large  part  to  the  need  for  using 
sugarcane  to  make  molasses  from  which 
alcohol  can  be  derived  for  the  production 
of  smokeless  powder  required  by  the  army 
and  navy. 

Nevertheless,  there  will  be  enough  sugar 


available  under  the  rationing  plan  to 
meet  dietary  needs  of  everyone  and  in 
addition  plans  are  being  worked  out 
so  that  housewives  who  require  additional 
sugar  for  home  canning  will  be  able  to 
get  it  when  the  canning  season  arrives. 

*  •    * 

RATIONING  PROGRAM 
A  BIG  PRINT  JOB 

America's  great  sugar  rationing  pro- 
gram, like  other  measures  vital  to  em- 
battled democracy,  began  as  a  job  of 
printing.  It  was  the  greatest  single  job 
ever  tackled  by  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  a  job  which  called  for  more  than 
700,000,000  forms  anu  cards  and  book- 
lets, and  between  11  and  12  million 
pounds  of  papers. 

These  forms  and  cards  and  booklets 
include  the  War  Ration  Book  itself  (190,- 
000,000  copies),  consumer  application 
forms,  trade  registration  forms,  cards 
upon  which  retailers  are  to  mount  ration 
stamps  taken  in  exchange  for  sugar,  in- 
structions to  local  boards,  instructions  to 
consumers  and  registrants. 

*  •    • 

WPB  mindful  of  sugar  for 
summer  canning;  household 
storing  now  is  unnecessary 

A.  E.  Bowman,  chief  of  the  sugar  sec- 
tion of  WPB,  assured  housewives  on  Feb- 
ruary 19  that  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  have  sugar  available  this  summer  for 
home  canning. 

"In  our  monthly  allocations  of  refined 
sugar  we  are  taking  into  account  the 
sugar  that  will  be  needed  for  home  can- 
ning," Mr.  Bowman  said. 

"While  the  supply  may  be  somewhat 
limited,  just  as  the  supply  for  daily  con- 
sumption is  already  limited,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  enable  housewives  to  can 
what  they  need. 

"Reports  have  come  to  this  office  that 
some  housewives  are  buying  more  sugar 
than  they  need  for  normal  family  con- 
sumption with  the  explanation  that  they 
want  to  be  sure  to  have  a  supply  on  hand 
for  home  canning  next  summer.  Such 
buying  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  also 
unwise,  because  it  aggravates  a  situation 
that  is  already  difficult. 


Entire  1942  supply  of 
raw  cane  sugar  is  put 
under  control  by  WPB 

The  War  Production  Board  on  Febru- 
ary 15  took  over  control  of  the  entire  1942 
raw  cane  sugar  supply. 

It  issued  an  order   (M-98)   providing 

that: 

1.  No  person  other  than  a  refiner 
or  a  manufacturer,  or  the  agent  of  a 
refiner  or  a  manufacturer,  may  pur- 
chase, import,  or  accept  delivery  of 
raw  sugar  during  1942. 

2.  No  refiner  may  purchase,  import, 
or  accept  delivery  of  more  raw  sugar 
in  1942  than  is  allotted  to  him  by  the 
WPB. 

3.  No  manufacturer  may  import  or 
accept  delivery  of  more  raw  sugar  than 
is  permitted  him  under  General  Pref- 
erence Order  M-55  as  amended  (the 
order  restricting  the  use  or  resale  of 
refined  sugar).  Thus,  the  manufac- 
turer using  raw  sugar  will  be  placed  on 
the  same  basis  as  a  manufacturer  using 
refined  sugar. 

Allotments  of  imported  sugar 

Concurrently,  the  WPB  issued  a  sup- 
plementary order  fixing  the  allotment  of 
raw  sugar  produced  outside  the  conti- 
nental United  States  for  every  refinery 
in  the  country  for  the  period  from  Janu- 
ary 1  to  September  30,  1942. 

Those  allotments  follow,  in  short  tons, 
raw  value: 

American  Sugar  Refining  Co 688.723 

J.  Aron  &  Company,  Inc. 23,  992 

California  &  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Corporation: 

West   Coast.. 291,806 

East  Coast 98,501 

Colonial  Sugars,  Inc 87,783 

Godchaux  Sugars.  Inc 106,415 

Henderson  Sugar  Refinery,  Inc 49,925 

Imperial  Sugar  Co 79, 946 

W.  J.  McCahan  Sugar  Refining  &  Mo- 
lasses  Co 121,982 

National  Sugar  Refining  Co 441.437 

Pennsylvania  Sugar  Co 158,848 

Refined  Syrups  &  Sugars,  Inc 77,356 

Revere  Sugar  Refinery 115,862 

Savannah   Sugar   Refining   Corpora- 
tion   46, 880 

South  Coast  Corporation 5,906 

Sterling  Sugars,  Inc 13.995 

Sucrest  Corporation  and  Affiliates 62,490 

Western  Sugar  Refinery: 

West  Coast 69.836 

East  Coast 45,231 

Tea  Garden  Products  Co 454 

These  allotments  are  subject  to  change 
by  the  Director  of  Industry  Operations. 
Each  purchase,  importation,  or  delivery 
within  the  allotments,  except  for  pur- 
chase and  deliveries  from  Hawaii,  must 
be  specifically  authorized  by  the  Director 
of  Industry  Operations. 
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Inequitable  sugar  sales 
by  wholesalers  would  be 
violation,  says  Bowman 

A.  E.  Bowman,  chief  of  the  sugar  sec- 
tion of  the  food  supply  branch,  WPB, 
reminded  sugar  wholesalers  February  18 
that  the  Sugar  Limitation  Order  (M-55 
as  amended)  requires  them  to  distribute 
their  sugar  supplies  equitably.  Favorit- 
ism will  not  be  permitted,  he  said. 

"The  Sugar  Limitation  Order  has 
placed  the  wholesaler  of  sugar  in  a  great 
position  of  responsibility,  where  his  sell- 
ing policies  may  result  in.  great  damage 
to  firms  and  persons  dependent  upon  him 
for  sugar,"  Mr.  Bowman  said. 

".  .  .  section  (C)  (3)  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 'Any  Receiver  who,  in  the  usual 
course  of  his  business,  resells  to  purchas- 
ers other  than  ultimate  household  con- 
sumers more  than  50  percent  of  the 
Direct-Consumption  Sugar  he  buys,  shall 
resell  sugar  equitably  among  such  pur- 
chasers and  shall  not  favor  purchasers 
who  purchase  other  products  from  him 
nor  discriminate  against  purchasers  who 
do  not  purchase  other  products  from 
him.' 

"The  War  Production  Board  intends 
the  word  'equitably'  in  section  (C)  (3)  to 
mean  that  all  wholesalers  must  distribute 
their  quota  allotment  in  a  proportionate 
manner  among  those  persons  who  were 
their  'regular  customers'  during  the  latter 
part  of  1941    .    .    . 

"Proper  compliance  with  this  section 
will  insure  against  any  wholesaler's  stock 
being  depleted  other  than  in  a  fair  and 
equitable  manner.  If  evidence  of  delib- 
erate or  flagrant  inequitable  distribution 
comes  to  the  attention  of  the  Board,  it 
will  be  considered  a  violation  of  the 
order." 

•    *    * 

10  NEW  HOUSING 
CRITICAL  AREAS  ADDED 

Marfa,  Tex.,  Lancaster,  Calif.,  and 
Hurley-Santa  Rita,  N.  Mex..  have  been 
added  to  the  Defense  Housing  Critical 
Areas  List. 

Seran  other  new  communities  added 
to  me  Defense  Housing  Critical  Areas 
List  were  announced  February  19. 

Priority  assistance  in  the  erection  of 
privately  financed  dwellings  for  defense 
plant  workers  is  now  available  in 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  Orangeburg,  S.  C, 
Americus,  Ga.,  Taft,  Calif..  Chico,  Calif., 
Miami,  Okla.,  and  Port  Angeles,  Wash. 


RAW  SILK  CEILINGS  REVOKED 

Because  substantially  all  raw  silk 
stocks  in  this  country  have  been  acquired 
by  the  United  States  Government  or  are 
in  hands  of  manufacturers  fabricating 
materials  in  fulfillment  of  Government 
contracts,  OPA  Administrator  Hender- 
son has  revoked  Silk  Price  Schedule  No. 
14  and  its  amendments. 

The  order  of  revocation  was  effective 
February  19,  1942. 

The  schedule,  providing  maximum 
prices  for  raw  silk  and  silk  waste,  was 
issued  on  August  2,  1941,  to  combat  in- 
flationary market  conditions  brought 
about  through  speculation  attracted  by 
far  eastern  developments.  Certain  pro- 
visions of  that  schedule  were  amended, 
effective  September  30,  1941. 

*    •    * 

Form  ready  for  sugar  'Receiver' 
to  report  choice  of  supplier 

A.  E.  Bowman,  head  of  the  sugar  sec- 
tion, War  Production  Board,  announced 
February  18  that  copies  of  Form  PD-279 
were  available  for  all  "Receivers"  of 
sugar  who  were  required  to  make  an 
election  as  to  their  source  of  supply  un- 
der the  terms  of  paragraph  (f)  of  the 
Sugar  Order,  M-55. 

After  March  1,  1942,  no  Receiver  of  sugar 
may  accept  deliveries  from  both  Primary  and 
Secondary  Distributors.  The  Sugar  Order 
defines  a  "Receiver"  as  any  person  who  at 
any  time  during  1941  purchased  sugar  from 
a  Primary  Distributor.  Each  Receiver  who 
during  1941  accepted  deliveries  from  both 
Primary  and  Secondary  Distributors  must 
therefore  elect  from  which  he  intends  to 
obtain  his  supplies  after  March  1.  Mr.  Bow- 
man pointed  out  that  this  election  was  to  be 
made  known  to  distributors  by  February  20, 
1942.  Form  PD-279  must  De  filed  with  the 
War  Production  Board  by  March  2  and  con- 
stitutes formal  notice  of  the  election. 

If  a  Receiver  required  to  make  this  elec- 
tion decides  no  longer  to  purchase  from 
Secondary  Distributors,  he  was  to  give  notice 
of  this  fact  to  the  Secondary  Distributors 
from  whom  he  purchased  sugars  in  1941.  The 
Secondary  Distributors  so  notified  are  re- 
quired to  deduct  the  amounts  sold  the  Re- 
ceiver from  the  quantities  of  sugar  resold 
during  1941  by  them  in  each  period  to  find 
the  bases  which  determine  their  1942  allot- 
ments. 

On  the  other  hand.  Receivers  who  elect  no 
longer  to  purchase  from  Primary  Distributors 
were  to  notify  the  Secondary  Distributors 
from  whom  they  intend  to  obtain  their  sup- 
plies of  their  intention,  together  with  the 
amounts  of  sugar  obtained  from  Primary 
Distributors  in  1941.  Secondary  Distribu- 
tors so  notified  are  to  add  these  amounts  to 
their  statements  of  sugars  resold  in  1941  to 
obtain  the  total  quantities  upon  which  their 
1942  quotas  will  be  based. 

Form  PD-279  will  constitute  the  formal 
notice  to  the  War  Production  Board  of  the 
election  which  is  made,  and  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted prior  to  March  2,  1942. 


Sugar  receivers'  quota  for 
March  is  80  percent  of  that 
used  or  resold  in  March  1941 

Sugar  receivers  (persons  who  buy  from 
refiners)  will  be  permitted  to  accept  de- 
livery during  March  of  this  year  of  up 
to  80  percent  of  the  amount  of  sugar 
they  used  or  resold  during  March  of  1941. 
This  quota  was  fixed  February  19  in  a 
supplementary  order  to  the  Sugar  Con- 
servation Order  M-55. 

Same  as  February  quota 

The  quota  is  the  same  as  It  Is  for 
February. 

At  the  same  time,  the  WPB  issued  an 
amendment  to  the  order  making  it  pos- 
sible for  receivers  to  buy  back  from 
householders  sugar  bought  by  house- 
holders in  excess  of  needs.  The  amend- 
ment provides  that  sugar  so  acquired  will 
not  be  charged  against  a  receiver's  quota. 

A.  E.  Bowman,  chief  of  the  sugar  sec- 
tion of  the  food  supply  branch  of  WPB, 
said  that  the  quota  fixed  for  March  will 
make  available  approximately  the  same 
amount  of  sugar  as  was  released  for 
gebruary. 

About  50  i-eicent  of  March  1941  delivery 

"Delivery  last  March  was  much  heav- 
ier than  it  was  last  February  but  use  and 
resale  was  approximately  the  same,"  Mr. 
Bowman  said.  "The  heavy  delivery  was 
due  largely  to  speculative  buying  and 
industrial  hoarding,  brought  on  by  in- 
dicated price  rise  and  German  troop 
movements. 

"The  quota  fixed  by  the  February  19 
supplementary  order  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  last  March's 
delivery." 

*    *    * 

WORMLEY  TO  BE  CONSULTANT 
ON  FURNITURE  DESIGN 

Appointment  of  Edward  J.  Wormley  as 
special  furniture  design  consultant  in  the 
consumers'  durable  goods  section  of  OPA 
and  transfer  of  E.  L.  Baker,  acting  chief 
of  the  furniture  unit,  and  Edward  I. 
Archer  to  the  New  York  regional  office 
from  Washington  was  announced  Feb- 
ruary 18  by  J.  K.  Galbraith,  assistant 
OPA  administrator. 

Mr.  Wormley,  who  will  concentrate  on 
conservation  of  scarce  materials  and  on 
simplification  of  lines,  has  been  designer 
for  Dunbar  Furniture  Manufacturing 
Co.  of  Berne,  Ind.,  for  the  past  11  years. 
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PRICE  ADMINISTRATION  .  .  . 

Brass  scrap  deliveries  allowed  to  March  15 
to  comply  with  contracts  before  Feb.  6 


Deliveries  of  brass  scrap  at  contract 
prices  under  written  contracts  entered 
into  prior  to  February  6,  1942,  are  per- 
mitted up  until  March  15,  1942,  by 
amendment  No.  4  to  Price  Schedule  No. 
20  (Copper  and  Copper  Alloy  Scrap), 
OPA  Administrator  Henderson  an- 
nounced February  19.  The  Adminis- 
trator also  stated  that  red  brass  borings 
with  high  tin  content  and  other  special 
grades  of  copper  alloy  scrap  shortly  would 
be  added  to  the  schedule. 

Copies  of  contracts  must  be  filed 

Filing  with  OPA  of  certified  copies  of 
all  contracts  to  be  carried  out  between 
February  27  and  March  15,  1942,  above 
ceiling  prices  is  required  by  the  amend- 
ment. The  consumer  must  file  such  con- 
tracts before  February  27,  1942,  the  date 
on  which  the  brass  scrap  ceiling  becomes 
effective.  % 

"This  amendment  was  issued  after  OPA 
had  been  informed  that  freight  congestion 
and  priorities  would  prevent  some  dealers 
from  fulfilling  their  contracts  with  certain 
consumers  before  February  27,  even  though 
the  scrap  was  ready  for  shipment  before 
that  time,"  the  Administrator  stated. 

"The  amendment  adding  copper  alloy  or 
brass  scrap  to  Price  Schedule  No.  20  becomes 
effective  on  February  27, 1942,"  Mr.  Henderson 
said.  "No  sale,  offer  to  sell,  delivery,  or  trans- 
fer of  any  of  the  grades  of  copper  alloy 
scrap  listed  in  the  schedule  may  be  made  on 
or  after  that  date  at  a  price  in  excess  of  that 
fixed  in  the  schedule  except  on  the  terms  pro- 
vided in  the  amendment  Issued  today." 

Exceptions  to  schedule 

In  an  interpretation  issued  at  the  same 
time  as  the  amendment,  Mr.  Henderson 
stated  that  where  copper  alloy  scrap  actu- 
ally has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
common  carrier  for  delivery  directly  to 
the  consumer,  or  is  loaded  on  the  con- 
sumer's trucks,  prior  to  February  27, 1942, 
the  schedule  does  not  apply  even  though 
the  scrap  is  received  at  the  consumer's 
plant  on  or  after  February  27,  1942. 

The  question  whether  "soft  red  brass 
borings"  include  all  red  brass  borings  re- 
gardless of  their  tin  content  also  has 
been  clarified  by  the  Administrator.  OPA 
is  presently  considering  the  proper  price 
for  red  brass  borings  with  a  tin  con- 
tent of  more  than  six  percent.  These 
borings  are  not  included  in  the  category 
"soft  red  brass  borings,"  which  only  in- 


cludes borings  or  turnings  from  castings 
falling  in  the  category  "soft  red  brass" 
and  not  from  red  brass  with  a  higher  tin 
content. 

OPA  expects  to  add  to  the  schedule,  in 
the  near  future,  other  grades  of  red  brass 
borings  as  well  as  additional  grades  of 
copper  alloy  scrap  not  now  covered. 
Meanwhile,  they  should  be  sold  at  their 
normal  differentials  from  the  grades  on 
which  ceilings  have  been  fixed,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson stated. 

*    *    * 

Sales  reporting  of  petroleum,    . 
petroleum  products  modified 

One  sales  reporting  requirement  asked 
of  sellers,  now  deemed  unnecessary,  is 
removed  from  Price  Schedule  No.  88  for 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products  by 
amendment  No.  4,  announced  February 
19  by  OPA  Administrator  Henderson. 
The  amendment  affects  only  sales  made 
between  February  2,  1942,  and  March 
1,  1942. 

Former  provision 

Under  a  previous  amendment — No.  2, 
issued  February  7,  1942,  fixing  a  price 
ceiling  on  petroleum  products  under  sec- 
tion 6  (ii)  in  appendix  A,  sellers  were 
permitted  to  sell,  until  March  1,  1942, 
products  at  the  market  price  prevailing 
at  the  time  of  sale,  "providing,  however, 
that  notice  of  such  price  and  sale  is  fur- 
nished to  this  office  within  15  days  after 
such  sale." 

Notice  of  sale  in  15  days 

Amendment  No.  4  changes  this  pro- 
vision to  read:  "Provided,  that  notice  of 
the  sale  and  the  price  thereof  is  fur- 
nished to  this  Office,  within  15  days  after 
the  sale,  when  the  price  is  in  excess  of 
the  last  sale  of  a  product  of  similar 
quality  made  by  the  seller  prior  to  No- 
vember 7,  1941." 

The  amendment,  declared  effective  as 
of  February  2, 1942,  affects  only  an  alter- 
native method  of  determining  maximum 
prices  and  does  not  affect  maximums  set 
at  lowest  quoted  prices  published  in  cer- 
tain designated  trade  publications  on 
specified  dates. 


Pig  iron  operations  wholly 
outside  of  continental  U.  S. 
are  temporarily  exempt 

Provisions  of  Price  Schedule  No.  10 
(Pig  Iron)  shall  apply  only  to  sales,  of- 
fers to  sell  or  delivery  of  pig  iron  moving 
within,  into  or  out  of  one  of  the  48 
States  of  this  country  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  OPA  Administrator  Hender- 
son announced  February  19. 

This  geographical  application  to  the 
schedule  is  made  in  amendment  No.  1, 
now  effective. 

The  application  was  inserted  as  a  tem- 
porary measure  in  all  iron  and  steel  price 
schedules  because  as  yet  sufficient  infor- 
mation is  not  available  from  the  terri- 
torial possessions  to  include  them,  OPA 
quarters  stated. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  granted 
E.  &  G.  Brooke  Iron  Co.,  Birdsboro,  Pa„ 
an  exception,  permitting  the  company  to 
make  a  charge  of  $1  per  ton  for  pig  iron 
in  addition  to  the  maximum  prices  listed 
in  appendix  A  of  the  schedule. 

•    *    • 

Rayon  stocking  prices  to  be 
regulated,  Henderson  warns 

Increasing  prices  of  women's  rayon 
hosiery  brought  from  Price  Administra- 
tor Henderson  February  19  a  warning 
that  his  office  is  developing  a  maximum 
price  regulation  on  such  hosiery  and  that 
wholesalers  and  retailers  buying  hosiery 
at  prices  out  of  line  with  recent  markets 
may  suffer  a  merchandising  loss  when 
the  order  is  issued. 

"American  women  are  now  almost  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  hosiery  made  of 
nylon,  rayon,  or  cotton,  or  combinations 
thereof,"  Mr.  Henderson  stated.  "OPA 
recently  set  maximum  manufacturer  and 
wholesale  prices  on  stockings  made  of 
nylon,  whereupon  speculative  price  ac- 
tivity apparently  was  transferred  to  the 
rayon  stocking  field. 

"In  keeping  with  the  purposes  fl^the 
Price  Control  Law,  my  office  is  prepar- 
ing to  issue  a  maximum  price  regulation 
for  rayon  hosiery  that  will  be  based  upon 
a  factual  study  of  the  industry.  I  can 
assure  the  public  that  any  unwarranted 
price  increases  will  be  cancelled  by  our 
order." 
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CONSERVATION  .  .  . 

Offers  expected  within  90  days  for  all 
junk  autos  reasonably  near  steel  plants 


Definite  offers  will  be  made  within  90 
days  for  the  purchase  of  all  cars  in  the 
country's  automobile  graveyards  that  are 
located  within  reasonable  distance  of 
metal  consumers,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement made  February  15  by  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Conservation, 
WPB. 

The  announcement  followed  comple- 
tion of  arrangements  with  the  principal 
consumers  of  iron  and  steel  scrap  to 
expedite  the  purchase  and  preparation 
of  the  potential  scrap  in  the  graveyards, 
estimated  as  numbering  30,000. 

80  companies  asked  to  take  part 

Each  of  the  approximately  80  com- 
panies operating  steel-making  furnaces 
and  foundries,  as  well  as  other  large 
users  of  iron  and  steel  scrap,  are  being 
or  will  be  asked  by  the  War  Production 
Board  to  appoint  one  man  to  be  respon- 
sible for  that  company's  participation  in 
the  graveyard  program.  His  job  will  be 
to  see  that  the  dealers  through  whom 
his  company  normally  buys  scrap  will,  as 
agents  for  the  company,  make  offers  for 
the  purchase  of  the  contents  of  all  auto 
graveyards  within  economical  shipping 
distance  of  the  company's  plants.  The 
plan  was  submitted  to  and  approved  as 
to  feasibility  by  the  scrap  subcommittee 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  advisory 
committee  at  a  recent  meeting. 

Purchasers  and  bidders  are  to  make 
reports  to  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Con- 
servation on  each  graveyard  visited 
daily.  Any  members  of  such  .industries 
which  are  not  already  in  contact  with 
the  Bureau  should  communicate  with  it 
as  soon  as  possible  so  that  they  may  fol- 
low the  reporting  procedure  which  is  be- 
ing set  up.  A  form  has  been  prepared 
which  will  show  whether  or  not  the  grave- 
yard owner  has  accepted  the  offer  made 
to  him  for  his  cars,  and,  if  not,  the  price 
bid  per  ton.  These  reports  will  be  ex- 
amined by  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Con- 
servation and  if  it  appears  that  any 
graveyard  has  rejected  a  fair  offer,  an 
investigation  of  all  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances will  be  made  by  field  agents 
of  the  automobile  graveyard  section  of 
the  bureau.  If  it  appears  advisable  after 
this  examination,  the  Government  may 
requisition  the  graveyard's  entire  con- 
tents. 


Owners  of  automobile  graveyards  who 
accept  offers  made  by  prospective  pur- 
chasers will  be  allowed  to  keep  reason- 
able inventories  of  parts  which  may  be 
necessary  to  service  cars  still  upon  the 
roads,  it  was  announced. 

To  see  that  all  of  the  graveyards  are 
covered  by  the  program,  the  steel  com- 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIAL  for 
use  with  this  information  is  available 
to  editors,  at  the  Photographic  Section, 
Division  of  Information,  Room  5541, 
Social  Security  Building,  Washington. 

panies,  as  the  largest  consumers  of  scrap, 
are  being  asked  to  appoint  regional  rep- 
resentatives for  each  of  the  fifteen  re- 
gions into  which  the  country  has  been 
divided.  Their  functions  will  be  to  act 
in  a  liaison  capacity  with  the  field  agents 
of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Conservation 
to  make  sure  that  dealers,  brokers,  and 
others  are  making  offers  for  the  grave- 
yards within  their  territory,  and  to 
give  the  fullest  publicity  to  the  fact 
that  all  graveyards  are  needed  for 
war  production. 

The  scrap  iron  and  steel  which  will  be 
moved  into  normal  channels  of  trade 
through  this  effort  will  be  subject  to  allo- 
cation among  scrap-consuming  compa- 
nies. This  will  mean  that,  even  though 
a  dealer  may  acquire  the  cars  in  a  par- 
ticular graveyard  as  agent  for  one  com- 
pany, the  scrap  metal  may  be  given  to 
another  company  whose  need  is  greater 
or  whose  part  in  war  production  is  more 
important.  All  such  allocations  will  be 
made  by  the  iron  and  steel  section  of  the 
War  Production  Board. 

*    *    • 

WPB  TO  CATALOG  AUTOS  IN 
EVERY  "GRAVEYARD" 

A  "directory"  of  every  automobile 
graveyard  in  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  name  of  its  owner  or  operator 
and  the  approximate  number  of  jalopies 
on  each  lot,  will  be  prepared  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Industrial  Conservation,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  WPA. 

The  listing  of  graveyards  was  to  begin 
in  most  States  February  18. 


Keep  same  designs  for  wrappers, 
bakers  advised;  new  plates  use 
needed  critical  items 

The  baking  industry  was  advised  Feb- 
ruary 19  by  John  T.  McCarthy,  in  charge 
of  the  bakery  section  of  the  food  supply 
branch,  against  making  changes  in  de- 
signs of  bread  wrappers  and  all  bakery 
wrappings  and  packages. 

The  plates  from  which  wrappers  are 
printed  are  made  of  critical  materials, 
such  as  rubber,  antimony,  tin,  nickel, 
lead,  and  copper,  and  Mr.  McCarthy 
warned  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  obtain 
these  materials  for  making  changes  in 
plates.  In  1941,  he  said,  326,850  pounds 
of  copper,  508,410  pounds  of  lead,  39,800 
pounds  of  tin  foil,  and  13,930  pounds  of 
solder  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
plates  for  bakery  wrappings. 

Mr.  McCarthy  made  the  following  sug- 
gestions: 

When  present  plates  are  worn  out,  It  will 
be  time  enough  to  make  such  changes  in 
design  as  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  ink 
coverage  or  to  change  from  all-over  wrapper 
design  to  end  or  center  design. 

In  addition  to  the  plates,  new  designs  re- 
quire new  photoengravings,  which  are  usually 
made  of  zinc,  acids  and  chemicals,  all  of 
which  are  scarce. 

Therefore,  on  new  plates  the  simplest  ar- 
rangement which  will  preserve  the  trade- 
mark and  goodwill  should  be  planned. 

•     *     • 

Stocking  makers  respond, 
cut  oil  special  shades 

An  encouraging  response  by  hosiery 
manufacturers  to  the  recent  request  for 
color  simplification  sent  out  by  WPB 
was  announced  February  16  by  Lessing 
J.  Rosenwald,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Conservation. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  color 
wastage,  it  was  said,  has  been  the  large 
number  of  special  shades  produced.  Re- 
plies from  hosiery  manufacturers  and 
retailers  indicated  that  most  manufac- 
turers will  no  longer  accept  orders  for 
special  shades;  nor  will  retailers  ask  for 
them. 

Drastic  reduction  in  the  number  of 
colors  to  be  used  was  reported.  One 
company,  for  example,  indicated  a  re- 
duction of  from  75  to  4  shades;  and  4 
shades  seemed  to  be  the  total  preferred 
by  a  large  proportion  of  the  companies 
reporting. 
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AGRICULTURE . . . 

Production  of  war  crops  given  added 
impetus  by  modified  AAA  program  for  1942 


(Information  furnished  through  Office  of  Agricultural  Defense  Relations, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture) 


In  order  to  aid  and  speed  the  agri- 
cultural war  production  effort,  further 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  1942  con- 
servation program  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  in  which 
some  6  million  American  farmers  will 
participate,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture said  February  18. 

To  strengthen  conservation  program 

The  new  amendments  are  Intended  to 
strengthen  previous  1942  conservation 
program  changes,  which  in  general  have 
opened  the  way  to  greater  plantings  of 
essential  war  crops,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  provided  for  maintenance  of  mini- 
mum soil-building  requirements. 

Included  in  the  new  changes  is  au- 
thority to  furnish  farmers  soybean  and 
castor  bean  seeds  in  limited  areas  of  the 
South  and  Southwest,  thus  stimulating 
production  of  oil  crops  where  production 
goals  might  otherwise  be  more  difficult 
to  reach. 

Steps  to  relieve  fats,  oils  shortage 

This  amendment,  together  with  an- 
other, providing  that  full  payment  will 
be  made  on  peanut  acreage  allotments 
only  if  at  least  80  percent  of  the  allot- 
ment is  planted,  is  expected  to  help  re- 
lieve the  shortage  of  fats  and  oils, 
imports  of  which  have  been  greatly  re- 
duced since  Pearl  Harbor.  In  addition 
to  peanuts  grown  on  allotted  acres  for 
both  edible  or  oil  purposes,  the  1942  Pood 
For  Freedom  goals  call  for  3,400,000 
acres  of  peanuts  exclusively  for  crushing 
into  oil,  a  total  of  5,000,000  acres. 

Other  changes 

Other  changes  include: 

An  80  percent  provision  for  potatoes  simi- 
lar to  that  for  peanuts; 

A  provision  removing  any  deduction  for 
exceeding  the  rice  allotment  and  substitut- 
ing in  its  place  a  provision  requirir-  that 
10  times  the  payment  rate  be  deducted  for 
each  acre  by  which  the  rice  acreage  planted 
Is  less  than  the  acreage  allotment.  The  max- 
imum deduction  under  this  provision  is 
limited  to  the  maximum  rice  payment  for 
the  farm; 

Another  adding  rye  for  pasture  to  the  list 
of  crops  which  will  qualify  for  meeting  the 
minimum  soil  conserving  acreage  require- 
ment; 

Two  provisions  lending  more  flexibility  to 
wheat  and  corn  allotment  regulations,  thus 
assuring  ample  feed  for  the  livestock  pro- 
duction so  vital  to  the  war  effort  of  America 
and  her  Allies.  These  provide  (1)  that  If 
wheat  acreage  totally  destroyed  by  causes 
beyond  control  of  the  grower  is  replaced,  the 


original  acreage  will  not  be  counted  as 
planted  to  wheat  and  (2)  that  corn  may  be 
planted  on  any  farm  up  to  130  percent  of 
the  corn  allotment  acreage  without  deduc- 
tion in  payments  other  than  that  on  corn. 

•    •    • 

HERSHEY,  AGRICULTURE 
COOPERATE  ON  LABOR 

Completion  of  a  program  for  coopera- 
tion between  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  maintain  agricultural  production  es- 
sential to  the  Nation's  war  status,  was 
announced  February  17  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Lewis  B.  Hershey,  Director  of  Selective 
Service.  Under  these  arrangements,  the 
General  stated,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment will  make  available  to  Selective 
Service  local  boards  data  concerning  the 
farm  labor  situation  in  their  respective 
areas. 

All  local  boards  should  consider  care- 
fully all  individual  claims  for  deferment 
as  a  "necessary  man"  in  agriculture,  be- 
cause of  the  increasing  shortage  in  this 
field,  General  Hershey  said. 


City  officials  asked  if  milk 
delivery  savings  reach 
consumers 

Officials  in  33  cities  are  being  asked 
whether  savings  in  milk  delivery  serv- 
ices are  being  passed  on  to  consumers, 
Donald  E.  Montgomery,  Consumers' 
Counsel,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  announced. 

This  inquiry  is  being  made  by  Paul  V. 
Betters,  executive  director  of  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Consumers'  Counsel. 

Consumers  in  some  cities  have  been 
asked  to  get  along  with  delivery  of  milk 
every  other  day.  This  practice,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Montgomery,  should  enable 
one  milk  truck  to  do  the  work  of  two, 
with  a  reduction  in  total  truck  mileage 
of  perhaps  40  percent  and  a  similar  or, 
even  greater,  saving  in  labor  cost. 

Proposals  for  tire 

savings  advanced 

"If  truck  drivers  are  sacrificing  employ- 
ment, and  consumers  are  sacrificing  service, 
the  milk  companies  are  saving  money,"  he 
said.  "Our  war  program  requires  every  pos- 
sible economy  in  getting  milk  to  consumers, 
but  if  they  make  the  economies  possible, 
they  should  get  the  benefit  of  them." 


Lend-Lease  shipments 
products  over  3  billion 

Agricultural  commodities  delivered  to 
the  British  Government  for  Lend-Lease 
shipment  totaled  more  than  3,311,000,000 
pounds  up  to  January  1,  1942,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  said  Febru- 
ary 17. 

Total  cost  of  these  commodities,  de- 
livered at  shipping  points  since  the  op- 
erations started  in  April  1941,  was  over 
$367,000,000. 

Over  660,000,000  pounds  of  food  and 
other  farm  products  were  delivered  for 
shipment  during  December,  costing  more 
than  $67,000,000. 

Animal  protein  products  have  led  the 
list  In  terms  of  dollar  value  since  Great 
Britain  turned  to  the  United  States  as 
the  main  source  of  supplies  formerly  ob- 
tained from  the  Low  Countries.  Cumu- 
lative value  of  all  dairy  products  and 
eggs  totaled  about  $114,000,000;  meat, 
fish,  and  fowl,  over  $90,000,000;  fruits, 


of  agricultural 
pounds  in  '41 


vegetables,  and  nuts,  more  than  $39,- 
000,000;  lard,  fats,  and  oils,  over  $26,- 
000,000;  grain  and  cereal  products,  about 
$18,000,000;  and  miscellaneous  food- 
stuffs, including  numerous  concentrates 
and  vitamins,  accounted  for  over  $2,200,- 
000.  Nonfoodstuffs,  such  as  cotton,  to- 
bacco, vegetable  seeds,  and  naval  stores, 
totaled  about  $77,000,000. 

Animal  protein  products  lead 

The  commodities  delivered  for  Lend- 
Lease  shipment  to  the  British  from  the 
beginning  of  the  program  in  April  to. 
January  1,  many  of  them  in  highly  con- 
■  centrated  form,  would  fill  more  than 
69,100  freight  cars  and  make  up  a  train 
stretching  for  a  distance  of  more  than 
575  miles. 

Delivery '  of  more  than  140,000,000 
pounds  of  evaporated  and  dry  skim  milk 
during  the  month  of  December  was 
greater   than   in  any   previous  month. 
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TRANSPORTATION . . . 


Rail  warehouse  ceilings 
modified  on  commitments 
prior  to  February  7 

Permission  is  granted  under  Amend- 
ment No.  3  to  Price  Schedule  No.  46 
(Relaying  Rail)  to  allow  relaying  rail 
warehouses  to  carry  out  certain  com- 
mitments at  a  price  of  not  more  than 
$1.60  per  hundredweight  on  quantities  of 
25  gross  tons  or  more,  OPA  Administra- 
tor Henderson  announced  February  13. 

This  permission,  however,  is  contin- 
gent upon  the  fact  that  the  commitments 
were  entered  into  prior  to  February 
7,  1942,  and  are  completed  before  March 
15,  1942. 


Lend-Lease  goods  will  soon  exceed  ship 
space,  says  warehouse  chief;  temporary 
storage  or  other  facilities  may  be  needed 


Construction  of  temporary  warehouses 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  storage 
space  for  Lend-Lease  materials  coming 
off  the  production  lines  for  which 
shipping  space  is  not  Immediately 
available,  members  of  the  American 
Warehousemen's  Association  were  told 
February  18  at  their  annual  convention 
at  French  Lick,  Ind. 

Addressing  the  association  convention, 
Samuel  G.  Spear',  chief  of  the  merchan- 
dise warehouse  section,  division  of  stor- 
age, said: 


Eastman  urges  maximum  use  of  all  transit 
facilities  to  carry  increased  passenger  load 


Streetcar  and  bus  lines  and  other  local 
transportation  services  will  be  called 
upon  this  year  to  carry  the  heaviest 
loads  in  history,  and  many  cities  face 
acute  transportation  shortages,  Joseph 
B.  Eastman,  Director  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation, said  February  17. 

20  percent  greater  volume  expected 

To  prevent  interference  with  war  pro- 
duction, local  communities  must  take 
immediate  action  to  assure  that  equip- 
ment and  manpower  in  the  transit  in- 
dustry are  used  at  maximum  efficiency, 
Mr.  Eastman  said. 

The  total  volume  of  local  passenger 
traffic  on  public  carriers  in  1942  is  likely 
to  increase  at  least  20  percent  over  1941 
as  a  result  of  increased  employment, 
construction  of  new  industrial  plants  in 
outlying  areas,  stoppage  of  private  auto- 
mobile production,  restriction  of  civilian 
purchases  of  tires,  and  other  factors,  Mr. 
Eastman  said. 

Suggestions  to  increase  use 

Increases  in  passenger  traffic  ranging 
from  20  to  100  percent  over  1941  totals 
are  anticipated  in  some  important  war- 
industry  centers  and  in  many  cities  of 
less  than  100,000  population,  where  a 
relatively  higher  proportion  of  persons 
than  in  larger  cities  normally  travels  to 
and  from  work  in  private  automobiles. 

As  methods  of  making  the  greatest 
possible   use   of   existing   facilities,   Mr. 


Eastman  suggested  (1)  staggering  busi- 
ness, school,  and  working  hours,  (2)  im- 
proving regulation  of  street  traffic  to 
make  possible  speedier  movement  of  pas- 
senger vehicles,  and  (3)  making  more 
efficient  use  of  private  automobiles 
through  doubling  up. 

If  school  hours  are  adjusted  so  that 
they  do  not  coincide  with  the  hours  of 
industrial  plants,  buses  and  streetcars 
can  carry  a  much  larger  total  load  in  any 
one  day,  Mr.  Eastman  pointed  out.  In 
many  places,  buses  now  used  exclusively 
for  carrying  children  to  and  from  school 
can  be  used  to  transport  workers  to  war 
production  plants. 

*    •    • 

MINNEAPOLIS  BASING  POINT 
REVOKED   FOR  RELAYING  RAIL 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  been  revoked 
as  a  relaying  rail  basing  point  in  Amend- 
ment No.  2  to  Price  Schedule  No.  46  (Re- 
laying Rails) ,  OPA  Administrator  Hen- 
derson announced  last  week.  Duluth, 
Minn.,  has  been  substituted  for  Minne- 
apolis as  a  basing  point. 

Change  was  made  because  it  was  found 
that  Minneapolis  was  less  of  a  relaying 
rail  center  than  Duluth. 

Amendment  No.  2  was  effective  as  of 
February  6,  1942. 


The  most  immediate  and  pressing  prob- 
lem is  to  find  out  the  storage  requirements 
of  the  Lend-Lease  program.  If  ships  were 
going  to  be  available  to  take  our  goods  as 
fast  as  they  are  produced,  all  we  would  need 
would  be  the  system  of  holding  and  recon- 
signment  depots  now  being  constructed  or 
planned. 

But  it  is  very  evident  that  the  production 
of  much  material  will  soon  exceed  the  ship 
space  immediately  available  and  storage 
space  will  be  required  in  the  production 
areas.  The  producing  factories  cannot  hold 
it.  The  ports  must  not  be  blockaded.  It 
must  not  be  loaded  in  cars  unless  there 
is  a  place  to  unload  it  promptly.  Public 
warehouse  space  may  be  insufficient  or  not 
of  the  right  character.  A  place  must  be 
ready  to  store  this  material.  It  was  on  ac- 
count of  the  Importance  of  this  phase  of 
transportation  that  Col.  Leon  M.  Nichol- 
son was  appointed  to  head  the  division  of 
storage.  It  will  be  his  responsibility  to  plan 
for  sufficient  storage  space,  either  by  use  of 
existing  facilities  or.  if  necessary,  by  new 
temporary   construction. 

To  forecast  demand 

The  division  of  storage  will  undertake 
to  forecast  the  future  demand  for  stor- 
age space,  after  recently  completed  sur- 
veys of  available  warehousing  have  been 
correlated  with  estimates  of  quantities 
and  types  of  material  under  order,  sched- 
uled deliveries,  area  of  production, 
scheduled  shipping  ports,  and  amounts 
of  shipping  space  available,  Mr.  Spear 
said. 

Pointing  out  that  Army  Quartermas- 
ters in  the  various  Corps  Areas  may  need 
additional  space  beyond  their  depot  ca- 
pacity from  time  to  time,  Mr.  Spear  said: 
"As  the  need  may  be  for  200,000  to  300,- 
000  square  feet  in  a  certain  city  and  no 
one  warehouseman  can  furnish  that 
amount,  the  Quartermaster  General's 
office  has  originated  a  plan  for  contract- 
ing with  a  group  of  warehousemen.  It 
is  our  hope  that  this  method  of  furnish- 
ing space  may  be  later  used  with  other 
departments  than  the  Quartermaster 
Corps." 

Prompt  release  of  equipment  asked 

Continuing,  Mr.  Spear  said: 

There  are  two  Important  matters  to  which 
you  have  all  no  doubt  given  careful  consid- 
eration, but  which  should  continually  be  in 
your  mind: 

First,  the  release  of  railroad  and  truck 
equipment  by  prompt  loading  and  unloading 
of  cars  arid  trucks. 

Second,  do  everything  possible  to  prevent 
fires  or  other  sabotage. 
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Change-over  to  24-hour,  7 -day  operations 
should  not  be  delayed  by  disputes  over 
extra  pay,  Davis  tells  labor,  employers 


Neither  industry  nor  labor  should  allow 
a  dispute  over  extra  compensation  for 
Sunday,  holiday,  or  night  work  "to  slow 
down  in  any  way  the  imperative  task 
of  changing  over  to  24-hour  and  7-day 
operations,"  William  H.  Davis,  chairman 
of  the  National  War  Labor  Board  said  in 
a  statement  issued  last  week.  "The 
change-over  should  be  made  immedi- 
ately and  if  the  dispute  cannot  be  set- 
tled by  direct  negotiations,  it  should  be 
submitted  promptly  to  conciliation." 

Last  week  the  Board  also  made  de- 
cisions in  five  cases,  reached  agreements 
in  three  others,  and  received  certification 
of  six  new  disputes. 

The  2-month  old  strike  at  the  Toledo, 
Peoria,  and  Western  Railroad  Co., 
Peoria,  111.,  of  104  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen  and  Enginemen  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  was 
one  of  those  certified.  On  February  20, 
the  Board  wired  George  P.  McNear,  pres- 
ident of  the  railroad,  asking  him  to 
notify  the  Board  immediately  if  he  were 
willing  to  proceed  with  arbitration  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Railway 
Mediation  Board.  The  telegram  further 
informed  Mr.  McNear  that  in  the  event 
he  was  unwilling  to  arbitrate  under  the 
Board,  it  would  be  "necessary  for  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  to  take  fur- 
ther steps  in  the  premises  because  these 
are  times  when  labor  disputes  must  be 
settled  by  peaceful  processes  ...  In 
light  of  the  serious  war  emergency  this 
Board  is  confident  that  you  will  coop- 
erate with  the  Government  to  the  end 
of  settling  this  case  in  arbitration." 

Steel  Drop  Forge  Group 

On  February  18,  after  a  1-day  hearing, 
the  full  Board  unanimously  decided  to 
submit  to  arbitration  the  controversy 
over  upgrading  procedures  between  the 
Steel  Drop  Forge  Group  of  Cleveland, 
representing  8  drop  forge  shops,  and 
the  International  Die  Sinkers  Confer- 
ence, an  independent  union,  represent- 
ing 328  workers.  Lloyd  Garrison,  dean 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Law 
School,  was  appointed  as  arbitrator  and 
arbitration  proceedings  were  begun  2 
days  later  at  the  Board's  offices.  The 
scarcity  of  die  sinkers  had  made  dilu- 


tion of  their  skill  necessary  and  failure 
to  agree  on  a  satisfactory  procedure 
had  slowed  down  the  expansion  pro- 
gram. 

Spicer  Manufacturing  Corporation 

William  H.  Davis,  chairman  of  the 
Board,  acting  as  an  arbitrator  for  the 
Board,  decided  the  jurisdictional  dis- 
pute between  the  United  Automobile 
Workers,  CIO,  the  Building  and  Con- 
struction Trades  Council,  AFL,  and  the 
Spicer  Manufacturing  Corporation  over 
the  installation  of  machinery  at  the 
company's  Toledo,  Ohio,  plant.  The  rul- 
ing called  for  the  CIO  members,  em- 
ployees of  the  company,  to  install  all  the 
old  machines  that  are  to  be  moved  out_ 
of  the  older  portion  of  the  plant  into 
the  addition  the  company  is  building, 
while  the  AFL  union  is  to  install  the 
lighting  and  power  equipment  and  the 
new  machines.  The  decision  was  ap- 
proved by  the  three  other  public  mem- 
bers of  the  Board. 

The  case  was  originally  heard  by  a 
mediation  panel,  but,  after  3  days  of 
hearings,  when  no  agreement  was 
reached,  it  was  referred  to  the  full  Board. 
At  the  meeting  before  the  Board  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  both  labor  organizations  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  abide  by  any 
decision  of  the  Board.  The  plant  em- 
ploys 3,300  workers. 

Los  Angeles  Railway  Corporation 

On  February  20  the  National  War  La- 
bor Board  decided  the  jurisdictional  dis- 
pute between  the  Transport  Workers 
Union,  CIO,  and  the  Amalgamated  As- 
sociation of  Street,  Electric  Railway  and 
Motor  Coach  Employees  of  America,  AFL, 
involving  3,800  employees  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Railway  Corporation  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Motor  Coach  Co.  The  Board 
refused  to  upset  the  decision  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Superior  Court  affirming  the  va- 
lidity of  the  AFL  union's  closed-shop  con- 
tract. The  decision  of  the  Board  was 
signed  by  all  members  except  two  rep- 
resenting the  CIO,  who,  although  dis- 
senting, did  not  write  a  minority  opinion. 

The  opinion,  written  by  Wayne  L. 
Morse,  public  member  of  the  Board, 
states  that  the  Board  is  "bound  to  fol- 


low the  decision  of  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  .  .  .  Any  other  course  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  would  result  in  the  en- 
couragement of  jurisdictional  strife." 

Phelps  Dodge  Corporation 

■A  unanimous  decision  of  the  National 
War  Labor  Board  refused  the  request 
of  the  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill 
and  Smelter  Workers,  CIO,  for  an  addi- 
tional $1  a  day  wage  increase  and  a 
union  shop  for  the  700  employees  of  the 
Phelps  Dodge  Corporation's  Douglas 
Smelter  Division,  Douglas,  Ariz.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Board  made  "irrevocable" 
a  previous  wage  increase  of  $1  a  day  and 
ruled  that  the  union  shop  question  could 
be  reopened  "in  the  event  an  authorita- 
tive national  policy  is  enunciated  re- 
specting the  matter." 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Board  that 
such  changes  as  the  CIO  desired  would 
upset  the  prevailing  standards  in  Ari- 
zona as  established  by  recent  AFL  con- 
tracts. 

An  investigating  panel  composed  of 
George  W.  Taylor,  R.  R.  Deupree,  and 
Clinton  Golden,  had  heard  the  case  for 
2  days  and  had  unanimously  recom- 
mended the  disposition  of  the  case  later 
adopted  by  the  Board.  In  the  Board's 
decision  it  was  stated  that  the  parties 
have  an  obligation  to  consummate  im- 
mediately a  final  agreement  by  negotia- 
tions and  that  if  such  consummation 
does  not  result  within  15  days  after  ne- 
gotiations are  begun,  any  of  the  present 
issues  still  unsettled  will  be  placed  on 
the  Board  Docket  for  appropriate  action. 
The  decision  was  written  by  Dr.  Taylor. 

St.  Louis  Smelting  &  Refining  Co. 

Another  unanimous  decision  made  by 
the  National  War  Labor  Board  last  week 
granted  a  25  cents  a  day  increase,  retro- 
active to  November  4,  1941,  to  the  em- 
ployees of  the  St.  Louis  Smelting  &  Re- 
fining Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  settlement 
of  the  company's  dispute  with  the  In- 
ternational Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and 
Smelter  Workers,  CIO,  representing  440 
employees  of  the  company. 

The  case  was  heard  originally  by  Dr. 
George  W.  Taylor,  Board  vice  chairman, 
following  which  it  was  referred  to  the 
Board  and  the  parties  agreed  to  be  bound 
by  the  Board's  decision.  An  investiga- 
tion was  then  conducted  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  on  the 
wages  paid  by  other  zinc  mining  com- 
panies in  the  Tri-State  area  (Missouri, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma)  as  well  as  in  other 
producing  areas. 
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The  decision,  written  by  Dr.  Taylor, 
said  that  "to  deny  all  status  to  the  claim 
for  an  increased  wage  by  freezing  the 
wages  of  the  St.  Louis  Smelting  &  Re- 
fining Co.  to  the  average  of  the  relatively 
low  wage  Tri-State  area  would  be  im- 
properly to  deny  the  benefits  of  collective 
bargaining  to  the  employees  of  this  com- 
pany. Consideration  of  the  proper  wage 
to  be  paid  .  .  .  must  surely  take  into 
account  the  range  of  wages  which  are 
paid  in  its  area  and  should  not  be  re- 
stricted to  using  the  average  wage  as  an 
infallible  standard." 

Since  the  union  had  agreed  to  refrain 
from  striking,  the  Board  felt  that  "the 
date  for  effectuating  the  .  .  .  increase 
cannot  be  made  dependent  upon  the  date 
when  the  parties  mutually  agreed  upon 
recourse  to  a  peaceful  method  of  settle- 
ment." Consequently  the  wage  increase 
was  made  retroactive  to  November  4. 

Little  steel 

The  four  steel  companies  involved  in 
the  dispute  with  the  Steel  Workers  Or- 
ganization Committee,  CIO,  were  in- 
formed by  wire  February  22,  that  the 
scheduled  meeting  February  24  with  the 
fact-finding  panel  would  proceed  with 
respect  to  procedure  only  and  "no  facts 
pertaining  to  the  merits  of  the  contro- 
versy will  be  discussed  at  that  time." 

The  dispute  is  the  result  of  the  union's 
demand  for  a  $1  a  day  wage  increase 
and  union  security  at  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation,  the  Republic  Steel 
Corporation,  the  Inland  Steel  Co.,  and 
the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co. 

Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co. 

An  agreement  to  submit  to  arbitration 
the  entire  controversy  over  wages  was 
reached  between  the  Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and 
the  United  Electrical,  Radio,  and  Ma- 
chine Workers  of  America. 

The  agreement  was  reached  following 
2  days  of  hearings  before  F.  W.  H.  Adams 
ad  hoc  mediator  for  the  Board.  The 
agreement  provides  that  both  parties  will 
submit  the  entire  controversy  to  Mr. 
Adams  who  will  act  as  the  arbitrator  and 
who  will  first  define  the  issues  to  be  arbi- 
trated. It  was  agreed  also  that  Mr. 
Adams  will  not  hold  any  further  hear- 
ings, though  he  may  call  for  further 
information  from  the  parties. 

American  Can  Co. 

On  February  20  an  agreement  was 
reached  between  the  American  Can  Co., 
Chicago,  and  the  Steel  Workers  Organiz- 
ing Committee,  CIO,  by  which  the  re- 


New  Board  receives  65  disputes  in  first 
month,  compared  to  predecessor's  15 


The  National  War  Labor  Board  an- 
nounced February  15  that  during  the  first 
month  of  its  existence  ending  February 
12,  it  had  received  a  total  of  65  labor  dis- 
putes affecting  national  defense  and  in- 
volving 779,530  men.  The  National  De- 
fense Mediation  Board  in  its  first  month 
had  received  certification  of  15  cases 
involving  37,254  men. 

Full  Board  considers  7 

Of  these  cases,  the  War  Labor  Board 
in  that  period  closed  6  by  mediation  and 
1  by  Board  decision.  Interim  settlements 
or  interim  decisions  have  been  made  in  4 
cases;  3  have  been  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion; 2  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board;  12  to  special  examiners,  while  23 
are  in  the  process  of  mediation  and  7 
under  consideration  by  the  full  Board. 
Only  7  cases  are  awaiting  Board  action. 


A  tabulation  of  the  cases  as  of  February 
12  follows: 

CASES  RECEIVED  BY  THE  BOARD 


Num- 
ber of 
cases 

Num- 
ber of 
men 

Total  cases  received... 

65 

779, 530 

Unfinished  Mediation  Board  cases 

New  cases  certified  to  Board 

22 

42 

1 

320,  605 
26S,  925 
190,  000 

Taken  by  motion  of  the  Board _ 

PRESENT  STATUS  OF  ALL  CASES 


65 

779,  530 

7 

12 
23 

7 

2 
3 
4 
6 
1 

30,  491 

229,  73S 

262, 052 

206.  480 

Referred  to  National  Labor  Relations 

1,025 

2,365 

Interim  settlement  or  interim  decision. 

14,  052 
14,  402 

18,  925 

maining  disputed  issue,  union  security, 
will  be  submitted  to  the  full  Board  for 
decision.  All  other  issues  were  settled 
by  negotiations  between  the  parties. 

The  agreement  calls  for  a  15  cents  an 
hour  wage  increase  of  which  13  Vi  cents 
will  be  made  retroactive  to  September  1, 
1941,  at  which  time  the  company  had 
granted  a  10  cents  an  hour  increase  to 
its  other  plants  not  involved  in  these 
negotiations.  This  increase  will  affect 
the  two  plants  in  Chicago  involved  in  the 
dispute. 

The  agreement  was  reached  after  4 
days  of  hearings  before  a  mediation 
panel  composed  of  Walter  P.  Stacy,  Cyrus 
Ching,  and  James  B.  Carey.  The  dis- 
pute which  involves  2,600  workers,  arose 
over  the  union's  demands  for  wage  in- 
creases, a  union  security  clause,  vaca- 
tions, arbitration,  and  seniority. 

Doyle  Machine  &  Tool  Corporation 

An  agreement  subject  to  union  rati- 
fication was  reached  in  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  Doyle  Machine  &  Tool  Cor- 
poration, Syracuse,  N.  Y.  and  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists,  AFL, 
which  had  been  heard  before  a  Board 
panel  for  4  days.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
hearing,  the  union  waived  its  demand 
for  a  union  security  clause.  The  final 
settlement  includes  a  general  wage  in- 
crease, which  will  affect  260  workers,  of 
1l/i  cents  an  hour,  retroactive  to  Decem- 
ber 22,  1941.    It  was  further  agreed  that 


wage  increases  are  not  subject  to  nego- 
tiation for  6  months. 

The  panel  on  the  case  was  composed 
of  Fowler  V.  Harper,  Fred  Krafft.  and 
Frank  Tobin.  This  is  the  first  contract 
that  has  been  made  between  the  com- 
pany and  the  union. 

New  cases  certified  to  the  Board  last 
week,  in  addition  to  the  Toledo,  Peoria, 
and  Western  Railroad  Co  case,  included 
the  following:  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  and  the  Federation 
of  Glass,  Ceramic  and  Silica  Sand  Work- 
ers, CIO;  Libby-Owens-Ford  Glass  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio;  and  the  Federation  of 
Glass,  Ceramic  and  Silica  Sand  Workers, 
CIO;  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Corp., 
Guernsey,  Wyo.;  and  the  International  , 
Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Work- 
ers, CIO;  the  New  York  Tow  Boat  Op- 
erators and  the  International  Longshore- 
men's Association,  AFL;  and  the  Morse 
Twist  Drill  &  Machine  Co.,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.;  and  the  United  Electrical,  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers,  CIO. 

*    *    + 

DEFENSE  SAVINGS  SALES 

Sales  of  10-cent  Defense  Savings 
Stamps  during  January  increased  nearly 
500  percent  over  the  previous  high  mark 
established  in  December  1941,  according 
to  the  Treasury  Department.  January 
sales  for  the  five  denominations  of  stamps 
aggregated  $41,005,736.80  as  compared 
with  the  December  total  of  $25,650,562.80. 
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U.  S.  "soldiers  of  production"  promise 
all-out  support  for  "partners  at  the  front" 


A  pledge  to  work  harder,  work  longer, 
has  come  spontaneously  from  tens  of 
thousands  of  workers  in-response  to  an 
appeal  for  stepped-up  production  issued 
by  Undersecretary  of  War  Robert  P. 
Patterson.  The  response  was  revealed 
last  week  in  a  release  by  the  Office  of 
Pacts  and  Figures. 

Voluntarily  pledge  support 

Undersecretary  Patterson's  tele- 
graphed appeal  w,ent  recently  to  em- 
ployees in  approximately  1,000  plants 
which  are  producing  army  munitions  of 
every  kind.  No  replies  were  requested, 
but  from  more  than  200  plants  came 
letters,  telegrams,  and  memorials  in 
which  the  workers  pledged  themselves 
to  "go  over  the  top  as  soldiers- of  pro- 
duction." 

In  many  plants,  the  telegram  was 
posted  on  bulletin  boards  or  time  clocks. 
At  some  factories  the  telegram  was 
blown  up  into  a  poster;  at  others,  copies 
were  inserted  into  every  pay  envelope. 
Mass  meetings  were  held  and  petitions 
were  passed  down  the  assembly  lines. 

"Your  contribution  must  be  production" 

The  telegram  sent  out  by  Mr.  Patter- 
son read: 

The  Army  is  calling  on  you  soldiers  of 
production  to  back  up  our  soldiers  in  the 
front  lines  with  every  ounce  of  your  energy. 
The  Army  looks  to  you  to  provide  the  weap- 
ons of  victory.  The  fighting  weapons  we 
lacked  yesterday  at  Wake  and  Manila  we 
must  have  today.  Your  contribution  must 
be  production  and  more  production.  Amer- 
ica is  confident  of  your  answer. 

Both  CIO  and  AFL  unions,  represent- 
ing thousands  of  workers  in  war  plants 
throughout  the  country,  sent  replies  to 
the  Undersecretary  pledging  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  members  of  organized 
labor  to  complete  production. 

Aircraft    workers    in    a   West   Coast 

plant  sent  a  reply: 

To  the  men  in  the  front  lines  from  the 
men  and  women  on  the  assembly  lines,  let 
it  be  said  that  our  production  is  rising  to 
the  tempo  inspired  by  their  valor,  that  the 
weapons   of  victory  shall  be  theirs. 

From  an  eastern  ordnance  company 
the  promise  of  a  100-percent  increase  in 
the  production  of  guns  within  the  next 
60  days. 

Typical  of  the  responses  evoked  from 
individual  workers  are  these  messages 
from  workers  on  the  conveyor  assembly 
lines  of  an  aircraft  plant  in  California: 


From  Walter  H.  Moore,  final  assembly, 

pursuit  planes: 

I  haven't  had  a  day  off  since  the  war  was 
declared.  I'm  wiUing  to  go  on  that  way 
until  victory  is  won. 

From  Jean  Jones,  lead  girl  on  assem- 
bly conveyor: 

Women  used  to  load  the  muskets  for  their 
menfolk  in  the  forts  along  the  old  frontiers. 
This  time,  we  can  do  our  part  by  building 
airplanes.  And  we'll  give  it  all  we've  got, 
the  way  our  grandmas  used   to  do. 

"We'll  never  let  them  down" 

From  Roy  A.  Pooler,  power  plant 
assembly  line: 

We're  all  in  this  together.  The  men  at 
the  front  are  our  partners.  We'll  never  let 
them  down,  no  matter  how  many  hours  of 
work  it  takes  to  build  the  planes  they  need. 
As  to  extra  pay  for  overtime — we  can  buy 
more  defense  bonds  with  that. 

From   employees   in   a   New   England 

arms  plant: 

We  pledge  our  utmost  to  increase  produc- 
tion in  our  plant  so  that  our  Army  will  not 
be  without  fighting  weapons. 

One  plant  told  of  steps  to  increase  pro- 
duction of  guns  by  the  end  of  March 
four  times  over  1941.  From  another  mu- 
nitions factory  came  a  letter  telling  how 
staggering  the  Army's  requirements 
seemed  at  first.  "But,"  continued  the 
letter,  "by  getting  everybody  together 
and  studying  out  every  angle  that  we 
might  possibly  improve,  we  are  now 
working  on  a  program  of  production  we 
would  have  considered  impossible  60  days 
ago."  The  letter  predicted  a  fivefold 
increase  in  the  output  of  artillery  shells 
over  1941. 

Workers    of    a    midwestern    industry 

assured  Undersecretary  Patterson  that: 

Without  exception  our  employees  and 
management  are  exerting  every  effort  with 
splendid  cooperation  on  three-shift,  7-day 
basis.  Additional  machine  tools  expected 
soon  promise  production  double  that  of  last 
year. 

Another  promise  of  doubled  production 

came  from  Ohio: 

Give  us  the  material  and  equipment  and 
we  will  deliver  the  production.  Started  early 
In  1941  on  war  production  resulting  in  tri- 
pling production  over  1940.  Expect  to  make 
1942  double  over  1941. 

Dale  O.  Reed,  president  of  a  western 

local,  National  Association  of  Machinists 

(AFL),  wired: 

Representing  over  50,000  aircraft  employees, 
I  can  assure  you  that  they,  as  soldiers  of 
production,  are  continuing  their  efforts  to 
go  "over  the  top"  production-wise. 

Officers  of  Local  1720,  Steel  Workers 

Organizing  Committee  (CIO),  wired: 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  assuring  the 
War  Department  and  the  Nation  of  our  whole- 


hearted support  in  giving  of  our  every  ounce 
of  energy  to  speed  production  for  victory. 

Workers    in     a     converted    vacuum 

cleaner  factory,  responded: 

We  will  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  with 
all  Government  agencies  using  our  skill  and 
energy  for  the  production  for  the  weapons  of 
victory. 

From  the  employees  of  an  eastern  steel 

corporation  went' the  wire: 

We  have  today  personally  signed  a  pledge 
that  one  of  our  many  contributions  to  our 
country  will  be  that  of  obtaining  the  highest 
production  possible  in  all  of  our  daily  efforts 
today,  tomorrow,  and  to  the  end.  To  show 
our  faith  to  you  and  to  our  country  is  this 
pledge  we  are  mailing  under  separate  cover 
to  you  over  our  signatures. 

From  an  airplane  company  in  one  of 

the  Plains  States: 

The  ever-increasing  number  of  airplanes 
that  are  rolling  off  our  production  lines  is 
our  answer  to  the  Army's  call  for  more  pro- 
duction. All  the  energy  at  the  command  of 
each  individual  of  this  organization  is  dedi- 
cated to  this  production  for  the  defeat  of 
America's  enemies  and  the  protection  of 
American  soil. 

The  slogan  "Volume  for  Victory"  was 
coined  by  workers  in  a  foundry  in  New 
York  State. 

"Stirred  by  the  magnificent  stand  of 
General  Douglas  MacArthur  and  his  val- 
iant warriors,"  employees  of  a  Detroit 
plant  pledged  that,  "no  sacrifice  on  our 
part  will  be  too  great  in  order  to  smash 
forever  our  enemies  who  seek  to  destroy 
those  great  American  traditions  our 
people  have  fought  and  died  for  since 
1776." 

Proud  to  be  "soldiers  of  production" 

The  telegram  replies  indicated  that 
workers  are  proud  to  be  called  "soldiers 
of  production." 

The  employees  of  a  midwestern  factory 

declared: 

We  soldiers  of  production  have  accepted 
the  challenge  that  has  necessitated  more 
fighting  weapons  for  our  soldiers  in  the 
front  lines.  Our  answer  to  America  is  an 
ever-increasing  flow  of  fighting  equipment 
from  our  plant. 

Another  message  came  from  "the  men 

who  work"  in  a  plant  in  New  York  State: 

You  can  count  on  all  1,900  of  us  to  back 
up  our  boys  in  the  front  lines.  We'll  give 
them  the  "best  tools  and  forgings  we  can 
make,  Just  as  fast  as  we  can  make  them. 
Our  work  schedule  calls  for  24  hours  a  day, 
in  three  shifts. 

From  a  United  Electrical  Radio  and 

Machine  workers,  local : 

Our  main  goal  as  soldiers  of  production  is 
quick  and  maximum  supplies  to  our  brothers 
in  front  lines.  Our  union  believes  maxi- 
mum participation  of  labor  in  war  effort 
through  industry  labor  production  councils 
is  essential  to  victory. 

Another  message:  "We  are  responding 
with  all  our  energy  and  skill,"  was  signed 
by  "Soldiers  of  Production,"  from  a  mid- 
west city. 
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Brains  break  a  bottleneck: 

Fan  company  improvises  tools,  farms  out 
work,  becomes  big  power  turret  maker 


Brains  are  proving  a  good  substitute 
for  time  and  new  machinery  in  a  vital 

EDITORS:  "Brains  break  a  bottle- 
neck" and  "Arsenal  in  a  loft,"  pre- 
sented here  in  condensed  form,  were 
prepared  by  the  War  Production 
Board  to  show  manufacturers  in  your 
community  how  they  may  be  able  to 
speed  up  war  production.  You  are 
free  to  use  the  material  in  any  way 
you  see  fit. 

PICTURES  suitable  for  publication 
with  "Brains  break  a  bottleneck"  are 
available.  Requests  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Photographic  Section,  Divi- 
sion of  Information,  Room  5541,  Social 
Security  Building,  Washington. 

middle-western  unit  of  the  Arsenal  of 
Democracy. 

Executives,  engineers  and  workers  in 
this  firm  are  all  making  full  use  of  the 
"know  how"  for  which  American  industry 
is  famous. 

Instead  of  waiting  months,  and  even 
years,  for  new  machinery  specially  de- 
signed to  do  the  job,  they  use  existing 
machines  of  other  plants  under  subcon- 
tracts and  improvise  tools  to  convert  their 
own  equipment  from  peacetime  to  war 
work.  Largely  as  the  result  of  these 
policies,-  the  motor  and  fan  company  is 
well  on  its  way  to  becoming  the  world's 
largest  producer  of  power-driven  machine 
gun  turrets  for  fighting  planes. 

Last  summer,  when  it  started  into 
war  production  in  a  big  way,  the  firm 
sent  inquiries  to  a,  number  of  smaller 
manufacturers  throughout  the  Middle 
West- 
Technicians  aided  subcontractors 

Responses  poured  in.  The  company 
checked  the  replies  and  sent  technicians 
to  plants  that  seemed  the  best  bets.  To 
those  accepted  as"  subcontractors,  the 
technicians  paid  repeated  visits  to  coor- 
dinate the  subcontracting  work. 

What  this  system  meant  to  the  sub- 
contractors is  shown  by  the  experience 
of  one  machine  shop. 

The  proprietors  of  this  shop  had  a 
meeting  only  a  few  days  before  they  re- 
ceived the  "facilities  wanted"  letter.  At 
the  end  of  it  everybody  sat  around  silent 
and  disconsolate.  They  had  decided  that 
their  long-established  business  faced 
bankruptcy. 


Today  this  same  shop  is  building  sub- 
assemblies for  machine  gun  turrets. 

The  principal  contractor  is  now  as- 
sisted by  half  a  hundred  subcontractors 
in  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Wis- 
consin, Ohio,  Michigan,  and  New  York. 
Additional  subcontractors  will  be  taken 
on  this  spring  when  the  company  opens 
a  new  assembly  plant  in  which  parts 
will  be  machined  and  assembled.  Ac- 
cording to  its  purchasing  agent,  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  subcontractors 
for  the  new  assembly  plant  will  range 
on  different  contracts  from  40  to  75 
percent. 

2  months'  wait  for  machine  avoided 
by  building  own  in  30  hours 

In  addition  to  machine  gun  turrets,  the 
company  makes  20  millimeter  shell  boost- 
ers. Rather  than  wait  2  months  for  de- 
livery of  a  machine  to  burr  holes  inside 


a  shell  booster,  it  built  its  own  in  30 
hours.  This  home-made  machine  is 
equipped  with  a  dental  burr,  just  like  the 
one  that  dentists  use.  It  does  its  new 
job  satisfactorily — and  with  much  less 
complaint  than  when  used  in  the  regular 
way. 

In  60  hours,  the  parent  plant's  men 
also  built  a  machine  to  ream  two  holes 
simultaneously  in  the  shell  boosters. 
Officials  say  it  would  have  taken  2 
months  to  buy  a  similar  reaming  ma- 
chine on  the  market,  which  is  glutted 
with  orders  from  war  industries. 

To  check  threads  on  the  shell  boosters 
swiftly,  the  plant  superintendent  devised 
another  machine  from  a  fan  base  and 
two  pieces  of  machine  steel.  He  worked 
it  out  in  a  matter  of  hours. 

Engineers  converted  an  old  standard 
arbor  press  into  an  air-operated  machine 
which  stakes  screws  in  the  shell  boosters 
at  a  rate  of  470  an  hour.  This  devel- 
opment saved  the  time  necessary  to  get  a 
new  staking  machine.  Furthermore,  the 
converted  contraption  requires  so  much 
less  brawn  than  a  manual  press  that  a 
girl  can  run  it.  She  has  been  converted, 
too:  in  peacetime  she  made  loose-leaf 
notebook  binders. 


Arsenal  in  a  loft: 


Model  soft-drink  dispenser  gathers  dust 
as  firm  makes  dies  and  bullet  punches 


Manufacturing  metal  games  for  chil- 
dren or  orange  squeezers  for  housewives 
does  not  sound  to  a  layman  like  the  best 
sort  of  training  for  war  production.  Yet 
with  democratic  flexibility  a  firm  that 
used  to  turn  out  these  gadgets  has 
changed  to  the  most  precise  and  difficult 
type  of  work  for  the  armed  services,  the 
manufacture  of  gages  and  dies  and  bullet 
punches. 

The  firm,  now  occupying  three  floors 
of  a  loft  building,  was  about  to  go  on  the 
market  with  a  new  soft-drink  dispenser 
for  movie  lobbies  and  crowded  theaters 
18  months  ago. 

The  president  of  this  small  company, 
which  had  but  12  employees,  happened 
to  have  a  background  that  caused  him 
to  spot  the  shadow  of  the  future.  For 
years  he  had  been  a  top-flight  tool  de- 
signer and  machinist  for  a  large  motor 
company.  Twenty-three  years  ago,  in 
the  last  war,  his  factory  had  made  bullet 
dies,  punches,  and  cartridge  machinery. 

Associated  with  him  was  a  business 
man  of  foresight  and  courage,  able  and 


willing  to  put  necessary  capital  behind 
the  firm.    They  converted  to  armaments. 

A  few  months  after  they  had  received 
their  first  arms  orders,  they  learned  of 
the  establishment  in  their  State  of  an 
OPM  regional  office,  now  a  field  office  for 
the  War  Production  Board.  Down  to  the 
office  they  went  in  May  1941  to  see  what 
assistance  they  could  get.  Engineers  lis- 
tened to  their  idea  with  enthusiasm:  here 
were  experienced  management  with  engi- 
neering skills,  adequate  machinery,  and 
a  nucleus  of  highly  skilled  tool  makers. 
The  field  office  put  the  firm  in  touch 
with  procurement  offices  of  the  armed 
services  and  contracts  were  quickly  forth- 
coming. 

Today  a  chrome  model  of  the  soft- 
drink  dispenser  stands  in  dusty  splendor 
in  a  corner  outside  the  main  office.  Come 
peacetime,  it  may  be  put  back  into  pro- 
duction. 

The  products  that  superseded  it  are 
not  large,  but  they  play  a  great  role  in 
the  Army's  arsenals,  where  everything 
must  be  right  to  two  one-thousandths  of 
an  inch,  a  space  you  can't  figure  with  a 
school  ruler. 
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Nelson  appoints  three-man  planning  board 
to  advise  WPB  on  day-to-day  problems 
and  spot  those  6  months  ahead 


Appointment  of  three  men  to  form  the 
Planning  Board  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  with  authority  to  formulate  and 
propose  policies  and  programs  and  to  ad- 
vise the  chairman  on  plans  and  pro- 
cedures relating  to  WPB  operations,  was 
announced  February  19  by  Chairman 
Donald  M.  Nelson. 

Chairman  of  the  Planning  Board  is 
Robert  R.  Nathan,  formerly  chief  of  the 
Requirements  Branch  of  the  WPB  Di- 
vision of  Statistics. 

Other  members  are  Thomas  C.  Blais- 
dell,  Jr.,  assistant  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  Board,  and 
Fred  Searls,  Jr.,  industrial  consultant 
with  the  Ordnance  Branch  of  the  War 
Department. 

Board's  functions 

"The  Planning  Board  is  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  operating  responsibility  and 
will  bring  in  ideas  and  plans  both  at  my 
request  and  of  its  own  initiative,"  Mr. 
Nelson  said.  "Its  job  is  to  look  ahead 
and  spot  problems  that  we  will  be  run- 
ning into  6  months  from  now,  and  de- 
velop proposals  to  solve  those  problems; 
it  will  also  work  on  matter?  of  more 
immediate,  day-to-day  concern  and  for- 
mulate plans  for  action.  I  expect  the 
Board  to  be  alert,  tough-minded  and 
realistic." 

It  is  his  expectation,  Mr.  Nelson  said, 
that  the  Planning  Board  will  call  in  con- 
sultant and  advisory  groups  from  in- 
dustry, from  labor  and  from  other  fields 
to  help  it  analyze  problems  and  develop 
policies  and  procedures. 

Brief  biographical  sketches  of  the  three 
members  of  the  Board  follow: 

Nathan  headed  WPB  requirements  section 

Robert  R.  Nathan:  Born  in  1908  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  a  graduate  of  the  University  ol  Penn- 
sylvania with  a  law  degree  from  Georgetown 
University;  worked  on  national  Income  study 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  1933, 
and  in  1935  became  chief  of  the  National 
Income  Section  in  the  Department's  Division 
of  Economic  Research.  Served  for  a  time  as 
State  consultant  on  income  for  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board  and  in  that  capac- 
ity spent  considerable  time  in  the  field,  work- 
ing closely  with  the  Universities  of  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota  and  with  the  State  Planning 
Board  of  Wisconsin  and  the  State  Resources 
Commission  of  Minnesota.  In  July  1940,  ob- 
tained a  leave  of  absence  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  go  with  the  National 
Defense  Advisory  Commission,  where  his  first 
Job  was  connected  with  the  determination  of 
military  requirements.  When  the  Office  of 
Production  Management  was  set  up  in  Jan- 
uary 1941,  he  became  chief  of  its  Require- 
ments Section.  Including  both  civilian  and 


military  requirements;  continued  in  that 
capacity  under  the  War  Production  Board, 
and  In  addition  has  helped  compile  reports 
for  the  Progress  Reporting  Branch. 

Thomas  C.  Blai6dell,  Jr.:  Born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1895.  a  graduate  of  Penn  State  with 
a  Ph.  D.  from  Columbia  University,  he  was 
for  some  years  a  member  of  the  faculty  at 
Columbia.  In  1933  he  came  to  Washington 
to  become  executive  director  of  the  Consum- 
ers Advisory  Board,  under  NRA,  later  serv- 
ing as  economic  adviser  to  the  administrator 
of  the  Resettlement  Administration  and  as 
director  of  research  In  that  Administration's 
planning  division.  Still  later  he  became  as- 
sistant director  of  the  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Statistics  for  the  Social  Security  Board, 
following  that  by  serving  as  director  of  the 
monopoly  study  which  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  made  for  the  Tempo- 
rary National  Economic  Committee.  Since 
July  1939  he  has  been  assistant  director  of 
the  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  from 
which  organization  he  has  a  leave  of  absence. 

Searls  formerly  with  Ordnance 

Fred  Searls,  Jr.:  Born  in  Nevada  City, 
Calif.,  in  1888;  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  California;  served  with  the  First  Division, 
AEF.  in  the  last  war.  Has  been  a  mining 
engineer  and  mining  specialist  for  many 
years,  and  is  now  vice  president  of  the  New- 
mont  Mining  Co.  with  offices  In  New  York 
City,  where  his  home  is.  His  travels  as  a 
mining  engineer  have  taken.^lim  all  over  the 
world  and  made  him  familiar  with  most  of 
the  terrain  where  the  war  is  now  being 
fought,  including  the  Far  East  and  Africa. 
Came  to  Washington  in  July  1941,  to  be- 
come an  industrial  consultant  to  the  British 
Purchasing  Commission;  went  to  the  Ord- 
nance Branch  of  the  War  Department  as  a 
consultant  last  December. 

•     *     • 


FLASHLIGHT  COMMITTEE 

A  flashlight  case  and  battery  industry 
advisory  committee  has  been  formed. 

Jesse  L.  Maury,  chief  of  electrical  ap- 
pliances and  consumers  durable  goods, 
is  Government  presiding  officer  of  the 
committee.    Members  are: 

Abraham  I.  Barash.  secretary-treasurer, 
purchasing  agent,  Bright  Star  Co.,  Clifton, 
N.  J.;  R.  M.  Eaton,  president,  Niagara  Search- 
light Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y.;  I.  L.  Ferris, 
president,  Bridgeport  Metal  Goods  Mfg.  Co., 
1200  Cherry  Street,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Albert 
Gelardin,  president,  Micro-Lite  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  D.  W.  Hirtle.  president,  Burgess  Battery 
Co..  Freeport,  111.;  Henry  Hyman,  president, 
U.  S.  Electric  Mfg.  Corporation,  222  W.  14th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  H.  C.  Mehl,  Na- 
tional Carbon  Co.,  30  East  Forty-second  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  Schraeger,  Edward  Katz- 
lnger  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  I.  Schub,  president, 
Acme  Battery  Corporation,  50  Pearl  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  R.  C.  Swanton,  purchasing 
agent,  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  Norman  D.  Vea,  general  sales 
manager,  Ray-O-Vac  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.;  John 
W.  Wharton,  vice  president,  Delta  Electric 
Co.,  Marion,  Ind.;  R.  Williams,  president, 
Fulton  Mfg.  Corporation;  Wauseon.  Ohio; 
F.  J.  Wisinger,  vice  president  and  general 
manager,  General  Dry  Batteries,  Inc.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Nelson  orders  examination 
of  dollar-a-year  rolls;  any 
men  not  within  rules  to  go 

Donald  M.  Nelson,  Chairman  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  announced  Feb- 
ruary 17  he  had  signed  General  Admin- 
istrative Orders  No.  4  and  No.  5,  setting 
up  new  procedures  to  be  followed  in  ap- 
pointments on  a  dollar-a-year  basis  and 
for  "without  compensation"  services. 
The  procedures  thus  established  serve  to 
implement  the  policy  outlined  by  Mr. 
Nelson  in  his  testimony  before  the  Tru- 
man Committee  (Senate  Committee  In- 
vestigating the  National  Defense  Pro- 
gram). 

Designating  Sidney  J.  Weinberg,  as- 
sistant to  the  chairman,  to  act  on  his 
behalf  in  the  administration  of  this  pro- 
cedure, Mr.  Nelson  instructed  all  division 
heads  to  examine  the  lists  of  all  dollar- 
a-year  men  in  their  divisions  and  to  ter- 
minate the  appointments  of  all  who  do 
not  qualify.  Each  division  head  was 
asked  to  report  within  30  days,  giving 
the  names  of  such  employees  as  can  con- 
tinue on  a  dollar-a-year  basis,  the  names 
of  all  dollar-a-year  men  who  have  been 
transferred  to  a  salary  basis,  and  the 
names  of  all  whose  services  have  been 
terminated. 

Dollar-a-year  regulations 

Governing  procedures  for  appointment 
to  dollar-a-year  positions  include  the 
following: 

Each  appointee  must  be  an  American  citi- 
zen of  high  Integrity  and  good  moral  charac- 
ter, of  outstanding  experience  and  ability, 
qualified  for  a  responsible  administrative, 
technical,  consulting,  or  advisory  position, 
and  in  receipt  of  earned  income  from  his 
current  nongovernmental  employment  at  a 
rate  of  at  least  $5,600  a  year. 

The  position  to  which  the  appointment  Is 
made  must  be  one  requiring  special  business 
or  technical  knowledge  and  experience. 

No  dollar-a-year  appointee  shall  make  de- 
terminations directly  affecting  the  affairs  of 
the  firm  or  company  in  which  he  is 
employed. 

No  permanent  appointment  shall  be  made 
except  after  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
proposed  appointee  by  one  of  the  investiga- 
tory agencies  of  the  Government. 

The  procedure  relating  to  appointment 
of  persons  on  a  "without  compensation" 
basis  stipulates  that  such  appointees  may 
serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  as  Govern- 
ment consultants  working  in  the  public 
interest  and  not  as  representatives  of  a 
private  employer  or  industry.  Any  per- 
son serving  on  such  a  basis  may  not  be 
permitted  to  assume  any  administrative 
responsibility  or  to  exercise  any  author- 
ity over,  or  direction  of  the  work  of,  ex- 
ecutives or  employees  of  the  War 
Production  Board. 
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Visual  education  projection 
equipment  subcommittee 

A  visual  education  projection  equip- 
ment subcommittee  of  the  photographic 
equipment  industry  committee  has  been 
formed  by  the  Bureau  of  Industry  Ad- 
visory Committees.  Jesse  L.  Maury  is 
Government  presiding  officer.  Members 
are: 

A.  J.  Bradford,  manager.  Motion  Picture 
Engineering  Co..  8510  Twelfth  Street,  Detroit; 
Ellsworth  C.  Dent,  Radio  Corporation  of 
America.  Point  and  Cooper  Streets,  Camden, 
N.  J.;  E.  B.  DeVry,  president,  DeVry  Corpora- 
tion, 1111  Armitage  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.;  G.  P. 
Foute,  president,  Raven  Screen  Corporation, 
314  East  Thirty-fifth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Louis  B.  Fisch,  president,  Motion  Picture 
Screen  &  Accessories  Co..  Inc.,  534  West  Thir- 
tieth Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  J.  C.  Heck, 
president,  Da-Lite  Screen  Co.,  Inc.,  2723  North 
Crawford  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.;  Ben  Marks, 
president.  Keystone  Manufacturing  Co.,  288  A 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.;  C.  H.  Percy,  manager, 
Bell  &  Howell  Co..  1801  Larchmont  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111.;  I.  L.  Nixon,  manager — instru- 
ment sales,  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  St. 
Paul  Street.  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Philip  S.  Malick- 
son.  vice  president.  Sentry  Safety  Control 
Corporation.  1917  West  Oxford  Street.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Axel  Monson,  president.  The 
Ampro  Corporation.  2839  North  Western  Ave- 
nue. Chicago,  111.;  W.  S.  Vaughn,  assistant 
production  manager,  Eastman  Kodak  Co..  343 
State  Street.  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Alexander 
Victor,  president,  Victor  Animatograph  Cor- 
poration, 527  West  Fourth  Street,  Davenport, 
Iowa;  L.  J.  Welch,  Classroom  Laboratories. 
Inc.,  100  East  Ohio  Street.  Chicago,  111.;  H.  E. 
Eller,  president,  Radiant  Manufacturing  Cor- 
poration. 1140  West  Superior  Street,  Chicago, 
111.;  B.  J.  Kleerup,  vice  president.  Society  for 
Visual  Education.  Inc.,  100  East  Ohio  Street, 
Chicago,  111.:  B.  H.  Witherspoon.  president  and 
general  manager,  Spencer  Lens  Co.,  10  Doat 
Street,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

*     •     • 

AUTO  PARTS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

The  formation  of  an  automotive  parts 
industry  advisory  subcommittee  was  an- 
nounced February  18  by  the  Bureau  of 
Industry  Advisory  Committees.  The 
Government  presiding  officer  is  R.  L. 
Vaniman,  deputy  chief  of  the  automotive 
branch.    Members  are  as  follows: 

C.  E.  Hamilton,  president,  Automotive  Gear 
Works,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Ind.;  C.  C.  Carlton, 
vice  president.  Motor  Wheel  Corporation, 
Lansing,  Mich.;  C.  S.  Davis,  president.  Borg- 
Warner  Corporation,  Chicago,  111.;  Burke  Pat- 
terson, assistant  to  president.  Thompson 
Products  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio;  J.  D.  Eby,  vice 
president,  Wagner  Electric  Corporation,  St. 
Louis.  Mo.;  R.  F.  Koch,  service  manager.  In- 
ternational Harvester  Co..  Chicago,  HI.;  M.  D. 
Douglas,  manager,  Parts  &  Accessories  Divi- 
sion, Chevrolet  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
P.  C.  Bahr,  vice  president  and  general  mana- 
ger. Motor  Parts  Corporation.  Chrysler  Cor- 
poration, Detroit,  Mich.;  V.  E.  Doonan, 
general  sales  executive,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dear- 
born. Mich.;  B.  F.  Morris,  executive  vice 
president,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  West 
Orange,  N.  J.;  Max  Miller,  service  merchan- 
dising manager,  Yellow  Truck  &  Coach  Co., 
Pontiac,  Mich. 


We'll  have  just  about  enough  rubber  to  arm 
ourselves,  no  more,  Nelson  and  Jones  warn 


The  following  statement  was  issued 
February  14  by  WPB  Chairman  Nelson 
and  Commerce  Secretary  Jones: 

It  is  extremely  important  that  every 
citizen  understand  our  situation  in 
rubber. 

We  cannot  win  the  war  unless  our  mili- 
tary forces  have  an  ample  supply  of  rub- 
ber. If  rubber  is  lacking  our  planes 
can't  fly,  our  tanks  can't  move,  our  field 
guns  can't  operate,  our  warships  can't 
function. 

Japs  control  Malay  source 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  we  have  in 
the  United  States  today  a  large  stock- 
pile of  crude  rubber.  It  is  also  true  that 
more  rubber  is  coming  in.  In  addition, 
we  have  started  a  program  to  make  syn- 
thetic rubber  which  eventually  will  give 
us  a  substantial  supply. 

Fighting  with  the  Japs  is  now  occur- 
ring in  the  area  our  rubber  comes  from. 
In  fact,  the  Malayan  Peninsula  from 
which  a  large  part  of  our  rubber  supply 
is  normally  obtained  is  wholly  in  Japa- 
nese possession  today.  We  have  to  drive 
them  out  before  we  can  get  any  more 
rubber  from  that  area. 

We  have  about  enough  for  arms 

The  rubber  we  have  today,  plus  the 
rubber  that  is  on  its  way  in  and  the  rub- 
ber we  shall  eventually  make  in  our  new 
factories,  is  all  the  new  rubber  we  can 
count  on  at  this  time.  There  is  about 
enough  to  enable  us  to  complete  our 
great  armament  program — but  there  is 
not  going  to  be  any  to  spare.  We  dare 
not  waste  any. 

So  we  have  made  our  choice.  We  go 
without  any  new  rubber  tires  for  civilian 
use  this  year  so  that  we  need  not  go 
without  rubber  for  our  tanks,  planes, 
guns,  and  warships  next  year.  Unless 
we  restrict  all  civilian  use  of  rubber  to 
the  bare  essentials,  we  shall  not  have 
enough  for  our  military  machine  during 
the  next  2  years. 

Don't  be  fooled  by  presence  of  supply 

We  are  rationing  rubber  now.  We  are 
doing  so  because  it  is  an  absolute  mili- 
tary necessity.  Every  American  must 
understand  that  the  fact  that  we  do 
have  large  supplies  of  rubber  in  this 
country  does  not  in  the  least  mean  that 
we  civilians  may  have  all  we  want.  It 
simply  means  that  because  some  fore- 
sight was  exercised  our  military  needs 
during  the  next  couple  of  years  can  be 


met — provided  that  civilian  use  is  held 
to  the  absolute  minimum. 

We  should  not  be  rationing  rubber  to- 
day if  our  national  safety  did  not  depend 
on  it.  Every  one  of  us  who  is  used  to 
riding  on  rubber  without  giving  the  sup- 
ply a  thought  should  look  at  his  tires 
and  say:  "That's  all  there  is.  There  isn't 
any  more" — and  proceed  accordingly 
until  adequate  supplies  are  once  more 
assured. 

Problem  attacked  on  all  fronts 

Your  government  is  aware  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  this  rubber  supply  problem 
and  is  working  on  all  fronts  to  alleviate 
this  situation  as  much  as  possible. 

We  need  rubber  to  "keep  'em  rolling" 
for  the  United  States  and  every  one  of 
our  allies. 

•  *    • 

STEEL  CONTAINER  COMMITTEE 

The  formation  of  a  steel  container 
manufacturers  industry  advisory  com- 
mittee was  announced  February  14  by 
the  Bureau  of  Industry  Advisory  Com- 
mittees. 

The  Government  presiding  officer  of 
this  committee  is  J.  R.  Taylor,  chief  of 
the  metals  and  glass  unit,  containers 
branch. 

Members  are  as  follows: 

F.  T.  Barton,  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Barrel 
Co.,  Bayonne,  N.  J.;  S.  A.  Bennett,  Bennett 
Mfg.  Co..  14610  Princeton  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.; 
R.  L.  Brammer,  Wheeling  Corrugating  Co., 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  C.  W.  Casey.  Stainless  & 
Steel  Products  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  J.  A.  Con- 
nelly. Petroleum  Iron  Works,  Sharon,  Pa.; 
T.  W.  Floyd,  Wilson  &  Bennett  Mfg.  Co..  6544 
South  Menard  Ave..  Chicago,  111.;  H.  W.  Lees, 
Draper  Mfg.  Co.,  8806  Crane  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio;  D.  F.  Manion,  Jr.,  Manion  Steel 
Barrel  Co..  Rouseville.  Pa.;  Fred  Richman, 
Florida  Drum  Co.,  Pensacola,  Fla.;  H.  P. 
Thelan,  Owens-Illinois  Can  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio; 
F.  O.  Wahlstrom,  Southern  States  Iron  Roof- 
ing Co..  Savannah,  Ga.;  L.  B.  Keplinger. 
Rheem  Manufacturing  Co.,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

•  .•     * 

Mclntyre  named  to  head 
light  ordnance  section 

William  H.  Harrison,  director  of  the 
Production  Division  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board,  announced  February  17  the 
appointment  of  B.  D.  Mclntyre  of  Mon- 
roe, Mich.,  as  chief  of  the  light  ordnance 
section  of  the  ordnance  branch. 

Mr.  Mclntyre  is  on  leave  as  president 
of  the  Monroe  Auto  Equipment  Com- 
pany. 
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Bedding  makers  protected 
against  rising  costs  of 
fiber  substitutes 

Provisions  whereby  manufacturers  in 
the  bedding  industry  who  are  operating 
under  a  voluntary  price  ceiling  agree- 
ment with  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion may  protect  themselves  against 
rising  costs  stemming  from  curtailed 
supplies  of  sisal,  manila,  and  henequin 
is  contained  in  a  letter  sent  to  1,200 
members  of  the  industry  February  14  by 
OPA  Administrator  Henderson. 

Effect  on  manufacturers'  costs  studied 

Recognizing  that  reduced  supplies  of 
the  fibers  resulted  from  a  series  of  War 
Production  Board  orders  declaring  them 
to  be  essential  to  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war,  and  that  alternate  materials 
which  could  be  used  by  the  bedding  man- 
ufacturers might  be  higher  in  price,  Mr. 
Henderson  set  in  motion  a  Price  Ad- 
ministration study  to  determine  the  ef- 
fect on  manufacturers'  costs. 

"In  accordance  with  this  study,"  Mr. 
Henderson  says  in  his  letter  to  the  in- 
dustry, "it  has  been  decided  that  where 
a  manufacturer  uses  an  alternate  ma- 
terial because  he  cannot  secure  sisal 
and  similar  fibers,  and  such  materials 
cost  more,  he  may  add  the  amount  of  the 
increase  to  the  price  of  the  finished  prod- 
uct, but  in  no  case  shall  this  increase  ex- 
ceed $1.30  on  an  inner-spring  mattress." 

•    •    * 

RIVER  CARRIERS'  COMMITTEE 

Formation  of  a  river  carriers'  trans- 
portation advisory  committee  was  an- 
nounced February  21  by  Joseph  B.  East- 
man, Director  of  Defense  Transporta- 
tion. 

The  committee  will  cooperate  with  Ed- 
ward Clemens,  director  of  the  Division 
of  Inland  Waterways,  in  dealing  with 
problems  of  interest  to  the  river  carriers. 

Andrew  P.  Calhoun,  vice  president  of 
the  American  Barge  Line  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  has  been  named  chairman 
of  the  committee.    Other  members  are: 

Henry  M.  Baskervilie,  Western  Oil  &  Fuel 
Co.,  Minneapolis;  Charles  T.  Campbell,  Camp- 
bell Transportation  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  A. 
W.  Dann,  Union  Barge  Line  Corporation. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  H.  M.  Daschbach,  Ohio 
Barge  Line  Co..  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  H.  F. 
DeBardeleben,  W.  G.  Coyle  &  Co..  New  Or- 
leans, La.;  John  I.  Hay,  John  I  Hay  Co., 
Chicago,  111.;  A.  C.  Ingersoll,  Central  Barge 
Co.,  Chicago.  111.;  W.  W.  Martin,  Ohio  River 
Co..  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Chester  C.  Thompson, 
Inland  Waterways  Corporation,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Colonel  L.  E.  Willson,  Arrow  Transporta- 
tion Co.,  Sheffield,  Ala. 


WALMSLEY  RESIGNS 

Director  James  M.  Landis,  of  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense,  announced  February 
21  that  he  was  accepting  with  regret  the 
resignation  of  T.  Semmes  Walmsley  as 
of  February  25.  Mr.  Walmsley  has  been 
ordered  to  active  duty  with  the  Army. 
He  was  recently  transferred  from  the 
position  of  chief  inspector  general  to 
consultant  to  the  Director.  In  accept- 
ing Mr.  Walmsley's  resignation,  Director 
Landis  said: 

I  am  sorry  that  you  have  to  leave.  Both 
In  the  field  and  here  I  knew  at  first  hand 
the  contributions  that  you  have  Increas- 
ingly made  to  the  cause  of  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense,  particularly  in  its  early  and 
formative  days.  Its  building  has  rested 
largely  on  your  shoulders. 

*    •     • 

Iron  and  steel  products 
resale  rules  revised 

Certain  clarifying  revisions  to  Price 
Schedule  No.  49  (Resale  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Products)  are  made  in  Amendment  No. 
2  to  that  order,  OPA  Administrator  Hen- 
derson announced  February  18: 

One  Important  feature  is  a  provision  that 
sales  by  retail  dealers  of  25  kegs  or  less  of 
nails  and  2,500  pounds  or  less  of  merchant 
wire  products,  as  well  as  five  standard 
lengths  or  less  of  pipe,  are  not  covered  by  the 
schedule.  Effect  of  this  amendment  will  be 
to  remove  the  price  limitations  on  sales  es- 
sentially at  the  retail  level,  while  maintain- 
ing a  reasonable  price  level  for  those  sales, 
by  any  person,  which  functionally  are  simi- 
lar to.  or  the  same  as,  sales  by  jobbers. 

OPA  emphasized  that  sales  to  industrial 
consumers  in  large  quantities  by  any  person 
still  are  covered  by  the  schedule.  Sales,  even 
In  small  quantities,  by  steel  warehouses  and 
by  recognized  Jobbers  and  wholesalers  also 
still  are  covered. 

Seller  must  do  $100,000  gross  business  be- 
fore it  becomes  necessary  for  him  to  file  his 
prices  with  OPA.  Previously,  $50,000  gross 
business  required  filing  reports.  However, 
the  new  amendment  reiterates  the  previous 
interpretation,  namely  that  prices  must  be 
filed  even  if  only  part  of  this  business  Is 
done  in  iron  and  steel  products.  If  all  the 
business  in  Iron  or  steel  products  is  done  In 
quantities  to  which  the  schedule's  price  pro- 
visions do  not  apply,  no  filings  need  be  made. 

Another  feature  covers  those  merchant 
wire  products  for  '  hlch  specific  markups  are 
provided.  The  maximum  delivered  price 
anywhere  other  than  the  city  or  free  delivery 
area  In  which  the  seller  is  located  Is  the  sell- 
er's own  country  price,  as  established  under 
the  markup  computation,  plus  the  less-than- 
carload  lot  freight  rate  to  destination.  This 
removes  the  "lowest  combination"  limita- 
tion on  such  sales,  although  on  these  spe- 
cific sales  only.  However,  OPA  quarters  feel 
that  the  specific  pricing  provisions  for  these 
products  will  prevent  extortionate  prices  on 
sales  In  places  other  than  the  seller's  own 
city. 

The  new  amendment  also  contains  a 
clause  authorizing  OPA  to  Issue  published 
price  lists  for  specific  cities.  Such  lists  shall 
replace  the  "published  listed  prices"  of  sell- 
ers named  in  such  cities  under  the  present 
schedule,  when  issued.  Publication  of  these 
lists  will  await  only  check-up  of  prices  now 
being  filed  for  the  various  cities. 


All-out  production  schedule 
for  cotton  fabrics,  yarns 
pledged  by  industry 

The  cotton  mill  industry  advisory  com- 
mitte  has  pledged  an  all-out  production 
schedule  for  cotton  fabrics  and  yarns, 
Frank  L.  Walton,  chief  of  the  cotton 
section,  WPB,  said  February  19  after  a 
meeting  in  Washington  with  the  com- 
mittee. 

To  rate  fabrics  for  war,  other  use 

"The  committee,  representing  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  cotton  mill  industry,  said  it  was 
anxious  to  help  in  the  war  program  and  it 
felt  sure  the  Government  could  count  on  the 
full  cooperation  of  every  mill  In  the  country 
In  producing  every  yard  of  cotton  fabrics  and 
yarns  possible  at  this  time,"  Mr.  Walton 
said. 

"The  cotton  mill  industry  is  faced  with 
meeting  ever-increasing  requirements  of  the 
Armed  Services,  requirements  for  Lend- 
Lease,  and  the  allocations  to  friendly  for- 
eign countries,  as  well  as  the  essential  re- 
quirements of  civilian  population.  In  addi- 
tion, a  shortage  of  fabrics  in  other  indus- 
tries is  placing  a  larger  burden  on  cotton, 
increasing  the  necessity  for  larger  production 
of  cotton  yardage  and  yarns. 

"In  order  to  meet  this  situation,  plans 
are  now  under  way  to  rate  fabrics  accord- 
ing to  their  military  and  essential  civilian 
usages.  When  these  fabrics  have  been  clas- 
sified, it  will  be  possible  to  step  up  produc- 
tion of  the  most  needed  fabrics  by  giving 
preference  to  them." 

Stress  was  laid  at  the  meeting  on  the 
importance  of  making  sufficient  bagging 
cloth  available  to  meet  requirements  of 
food  and  agricultural  bags.  Mr.  Walton 
asked  that  all  mills  make  available  for 
immediate  delivery  as  much  of  this  type 
of  fabric  as  possible. 

Mr.  Walton  said  the  committee  dis- 
cussed a  general  plan  to  step  up  produc- 
tion of  the  entire  industry. 

*    •    * 

New  Government  Manual  issued 
by  U.  S.  Information  Service 

The  United  States  Government  Man- 
ual for  Spring  1942  has  just  been  issued 
by  the  United  States  Information  Serv- 
ice and  is  available  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washington,  the 
Service  announced  last  week.  This  700- 
page  reference  book  contains  authori- 
tative information  on  the  functions 
of  all  branches  of  the  Government  in- 
cluding the  war  agencies,  and  lists  per- 
sonnel, authority,  and  activities.  Also  in 
the  Manual  are  35  organization  charts,  a 
section  on  agencies  abolished  or  trans- 
ferred since  1933,  and  a  list  of  several 
hundred  representative  publications. 
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CIVILIAN  DEFENSE  .  .  . 

Virgin  Islands,  on  edge  of  troubled 
Caribbean,  set  civilian  defense  example 


As  enemy  submarine  action  centered 
world  attention  on  the  Venezuelan  coast, 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  Panama  de- 
fense zone,  reports  to  the  Office  of  Civil- 
ian Defense  indicated  that  Virgin  Is- 
landers have  organized  civilian  protec- 
tion even  to  the  "tooting  of  conch  shells" 
by  auxiliary  firemen  in  rural  districts  to 
sound  an  alarm. 

Aware  of  their  critical  position 

In  reports  from  St.  Croix,  St.  John, 
and  St.  Thomas  Islands  which  comprise 
the  group  of  American  possessions  west 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  north  of  Venezuela, 
Gov.  Charles  Harwood  revealed  the  is- 
lands' population  (24.889  in  1940)  are 
well  aware  of  their  critical  position. 

Food  reserves,  emergency  medical  sup- 
plies, .a  Salvation  Army  mobile  canteen; 
regular  school  alerts,  and  black-out 
warning  without  previous  notice  are.sub- 
jects  of  daily  concern  to  defense  officials 
and  volunteer  workers  in  the  Caribbean, 
the  reports  show. 

System  of  alerts  arranged 

Governor  Harwood  wrote  Director 
Landis,  that  "considering  the  handicaps 
'  of  limited  funds  and  facilities,  the  civilian 
defense  program  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
is  being  efficiently  organized."  Director 
Landis  said  he  had  had  no  further  word 
since  the  attack  by  German  submarines 
on  tankers  and  the  Aruba  refinery  in  the 
area,  but  that  the  reports  indicated  an 
advanced  stage  of  preparedness. 

The  joint  civilian  defense  coordinators 
on  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  Islands  ad- 
vised that  black-out  practice  there  began 
as  early  as  September  19,  and  that  after 
Pearl  Harbor  all-night  black-outs  were 
staged  without  previous  warning. 

A  system  of  alerts  for  telephonic  com- 
munications to  essential  services  has 
been  arranged  and  it  is  a  misdemeanor 
for  any  person  to  refuse  to  obey  the 
black-out  instructions  in  the  islands. 

Other  precautions 

A  St.  Thomas  home  guard  of  302  young 
men  has  been  organized  and  hopes  to  re- 
ceive recognition  as  a  National  Guard  in 
order  to  purchase  equipment  from  the 
War  Department.  Fifteen  first-aid  cen- 
ters have  been  located  in  schools  and 
other  places  throughout  the  Island  and 


the  "Red  Cross  has  promised  to  furnish 
the  medical  and  surgical  supplies. 

Legislation  was  being  sought  to  em- 
power the  Food  Commission  to  regulate 
the  price  and  distribution  of  basic  sup- 
plies such  as  soap,  matches,  oils,  and 
medicine  while  lists  of  reserve  supplies  of 
essential  commodities  "which  would  en- 
able the  population  to  withstand  a  siege" 
have  been  made  up  and  requested. 

A  study  was  made  in  January  on  bomb- 
and  splinter-proof  shelters  and  included 
immediate  plans  for  slit  trenches  for 
protection. 

Civilians  and  military  cooperate 

The  report  further  stated  that  instruc- 
tion had  been  issued  to  the  population 
on  conduct  during  air  raids  and  other 
emergencies. 

"Several  conferences  with  the  Air  Corps, 
the  Army.  Coast  Guard,  and  the  Navy  have 
resulted  In  a  workable  agreement  with  all 
these  various  branches  and  the  Civilian  De- 
fense Services.  During  air  raid  practices  all 
streets  are  cleared  immediately  to  allow 
military  traffic.  The  cooperation  between 
military  and  civilian  population  is  highly 
satisfactory."  it  was  stated. 

In  emergency  medical  preparedness, 
doctors  and  nurses  had  been  assigned  to 
24-hour  duty;  an  auxiliary  hospital  unit 
was  under  consideration;  yellow  fever 
vaccine  for  the  entire  population  was 
being  discussed;  surplus  CCC  beds  had 
been  requested  for  hospital  needs  as  had 
emergency  electrical  units,  according  to 
the  report  which  was  made  to  the  gover- 
nor January  24. 

A  large  part  of  the  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
John  civilian  defense  equipment  and 
supplies  was  still  on  order  in  January, 
but  the  Municipal  Council  had  appropri- 
ated $25,000  for  defense  needs,  it  was 
said. 

Much  preparedness  was  reported  from 
St.  Croix  Island  where  country  estates 
had  been  equipped  with  bells  and  gongs 
to  warn  the  rural  population  of  ap- 
proaching danger  and  fires. 

"From  these  small  dots  of  American 
soil  in  one  of  the  world's  most  critical 
defense  zones,  we  get  a  splendid  exam- 
ple of  civilian  alertness  to  common  dan- 
ger and  timely  cooperation  to  meet  it 
with  adequate  measures,"  Director  Lan- 
dis said.  "We  must  put  into  practice 
in  the  entire  Nation  much  of  what  these 
Islands,  which  have  an  area  of  only  133 
square  miles,  have  already  done." 


Picked  group  of  Eastern 
doctors  to  study  medical 
aspects  of  chemical  warfare 

All  medical  aspects  of  chemical  war- 
fare will  be  studied  by  Eastern  physi- 
cians as  part  of  the  Emergency  Medical 
Service  program  of  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense,  its  chief  medical  Officer,  Dr. 
George  Baehr,  announced  February  22. 

A  special  4-day  postgraduate  course 
will  be  offered  without  charge  to  25 
selected  physicians  by  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  as  its 
contribution  to  the  war  effort,  Dr.  Baehr 
stated.  The  course  was  to  begin  Feb- 
ruary 23. 

Prepare  to  instruct  others 

"The  College  of  Medicine  offer  Is  timely 
and  extremely  important  to  our  effort  to 
prepare  for  any  eventuality,"  the  chief 
medical  officer  said.  "Through  such  courses 
physicians  will  be  given  instruction  and 
background  experience  to  qualify  as  teachers 
and  consultants  on  chemical  warfare  and 
its  medical  aspects  in  their  respective  schools, 
clinics  and  communities. 

"It  is  to  the  interest  of  every  community 
that  its  physicians  have  the  latest  infor- 
mation available  on  chemical  warfare  as 
England's  experience  has  demonstrated. 
State  and  local  defense  councils  in  the  first, 
second,  and  third  civilian  defense  regions 
are  sending  25  physicians  for  special  training 
so  that  they  may  be  able  to  give  instruction 
to  other  physicians  and  nurses  in  their  re- 
spective areas  and  institutions,"  Dr.  Baehr 
added.  "Such  instruction  will  greatly  sup- 
plement the  texts  on  prevention  of  chemical 
warfare  casualties  which  we  have  already 
prepared  and  are  distributing." 

Courses  cover  wide  range 

Classes  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati 

.jostgraduate  course  include: 

Military  aspects  of  chemical  warfare  as. 
related  to  civilian  defense;  chemistry;  patho- 
logical physiology  and  symptomatology  of 
the  pulmonary  irritants;  therapy  of  the 
pulmonary  irritant  cases;  individual  protec- 
tion; field  demonstrations;  eye  injuries  from 
chemical  warfare  agents;  burns  from  incen- 
diaries and  other  materials;  vesicants;  med- 
ical aspects  of  screening  and  irritant  smokes 
and  tear  gases;  some  systemic  poisons;  med- 
ical aspects  of  collective  protection;  medical 
aspects  of  protection  of  food,  water,  and  of 
animals;  anesthesia  and  demonstration  of 
operating  room  set-up  without  collective 
protection;  demonstration  of  first-aid  sta- 
tion; demonstration  of  gas  decontamination 
station;   review;  and  field  demonstrations. 

If  other  defense  areas  are  sufficiently 
interested,  Dr.  Baehr  said,  the  course 
will  be  repeated  at  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati College  of  Medicine  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  in 
order  that  other  parts  of  the  country 
may  send  physicians  to  take  the  same 
training. 
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Mrs.  Roosevelt  resigns  as  assistant 
director  of  OCD,  in  letter  to  Landis 


The  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  Febru- 
ary 20  made  public  an  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence between  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  Assistant  Director,  and  James 
M.  Landis,  Director. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt's  letter  of  February  18 

to  Director  Landis  follows: 

Dear  Dean  Landis:  I  feel  that  the  organ- 
ization for  civilian  mobilization  is  now  com- 
plete as  far  as  the  Washington  office  is  con- 
cerned, and  therefore  I  am  giving  you  my 
resignation  to  take  effect  on  Friday,  February 
20,  1942. 

Believes  civilians  must  be  mobilized 

As  you  know,  I  recognize  fully  the  impor- 
tance of  civilian  protection  under  your  direc- 
tion, but  I  also  believe  very  firmly  that  all 
civilians  of  our  country  must  be  mobilized 
In  order  to  make  civilian  protection  possible. 
For  that  reason,  I  have  felt  that  the  organiza- 
tion on  this  side  of  the  program,  undertaken 
under  the  Executive  order,  was  extremely  im- 
portant. 

I  did  not  wish  to  leave  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense  until  I  could  feel  that  I  was  doing 
so  with  completely  competent  people  in 
charge.  That  is  now  accomplished,  and  by 
remaining  I  would  only  make  it  possible  for 
those  who  wish  to  attack  me,,  because  of  my 
beliefs,  to  attack  an  agency  which  I  consider 
can  prove  its  usefulness  so  completely  to 
the  people,  that  it  should  be  free  of  attack. 
In  order  to  render  its  maximum  service. 

No  individual  is  more  important  than  a 
good  program.  I  feel  that  yours  is  and 
will  be  a  program  vital  to  the  well-being  of 
the  people  of  the  country. 

With  every  good  wish  to  all  of  you.  I  am 
Very  cordially  yours, 

(Signed)     Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Landis'  reply: 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Roosevelt:  As  you  know,  I 
have  been  aware  for  some  time  now  of  your 
desire  to  withdraw  from  the  active  respon- 
sibilities of  your  office.  You  kindly  remained, 
however,  on  request  to  add  your  strength  and 
your  courage  to  us  during  the  most  critical 
days  that  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  has 
faced. 


Her  services  acknowledged 

I  need  not  tell  you,  what  the  world  knows, 
that  you  brought  to  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense  the  vision  and  the  energy  to  carry 
out  those  portions  of  the  Executive  order 
that  directed  us  to  mobilize  the  energy  of 
everybody  behind  the  defense,  now  the  war, 
effort.  Not  a  farm  nor  a  home  but  is  now 
conscious  of  the  imprint  of  your  spirit;  in- 
deed, no  one  but  now  knows  that  they  have 
a  task  in  civilian  defense.  This  has  been  true 
building  of  America's  fighting  faiths  beside 
which  criticism  is  puny,  attack  misplaced. 

Of  course,  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense, 
though  it  may  lose  your  active  participation, 
can  never  lose  either  the  sense  of  direction 
that  you  have  given  it  or  the  support  that  I 
know  it  will  still  receive  from  you.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  have  a  civilian  army  without 
those  faiths  that  alone  make  for  victory. 

I  know  that  I  cannot  ask  you  to  continue 
to  give  so  greatly  of  your  time  and  your  gal- 
lantry to  this  office  but  I  can  bespeak  a  coun- 
try's gratitude  for  what  you  have  given 
through  this  office  to  the  men,  women,  and 
children  of  America. 
Sincerely  yours. 

(Signed)     James  M.  Landis, 

.Director. 


The  announcement  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt's 
resignation  was  made  by  Dean  Landis  to 
the  staff  assembled  In  Mrs.  Roosevelt's 
office.  The  staff  made  the  following 
statement  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt: 

Staff  expresses  appreciation 

The  official  announcement  of  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt's resignation  has  brought  a  deep  sense  of 
personal  loss  to  us  all.  As  members  of  the 
staff,  we  wish  to  record  our  appreciation 
of  her  development  of  the  Volunteer  Par- 
ticipation Division  of  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense,  and  its  constructive  organization 
now  as  the  new  Civilian  Mobilization  Branch. 

In  these  last  5  months  of  close  associa- 
tion, each  of  us  has  been  conscious  of  her 
human  insight  into  the  problems  of  com- 
munities everywhere;  of  her  grasp  of  what 
Americans  in  every  walk  of  life  can  contribute 
to  our  inner  strength  as  a  people.  Her  leader- 
ship will  always  be  a  constant  spur,  an  in- 
spiration to  every  one  of  us. 

•     •     • 

Title  VI  mortgage  insurance 
approved  for  32  new  areas 

On  the  recommendation  of  Defense 
Housing  Coordinator  Palmer,  President 
Roosevelt  on  February  18  approved  32 
new  defense  localities  in  12  States  and 
Alaska  as  areas  where  defense  housing 
may  be  financed  under  Title  VI  of  the 
National  Housing  Act. 

Title  VI,  drafted  to  speed  privately 
financed  defense  housing,  differs  from 
other  FHA  mortgage  insurance  pro- 
cedures in  permitting  loans  to  builders 
rather  than  owner  occupants. 

Localities  approved  by  the  February  18 
action  follow  (in  each  case  the  reason- 
able commuting  area  serving  each  local- 
ity is  included). 

Alabama. — Dothan,  Sylacauga-Tal- 
ladega. 

Arizona. — Phoenix-Salt  River  Valley. 

California. — Bakersfield,  Fresno,  King 
City,  Lemoor,  Merced,  Monterey-Salinas, 
Niles,  Pittsburg-Antioch,  San  Bernar- 
dino-Riverside, San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa 
Maria-Lompoc,  Stockton,  Victorville. 

Florida . — Cle  wiston . 

Georgia. — Americus,  Brunswick,  Doug- 
las, Toccoa. 

Illinois. — Savanna. 

New  Mexico. — Albuquerque. 

North  Carolina.— Charlotte,  Durham, 
Elizabeth  City. 

Ohio. — Ashtabula. 

Tennessee. — Memphis. 

Virginia. — Petersburg-Hopewell,  Rad- 
ford-Pulaski. 

Washington.— Keyport. 

Alaska. — Seward. 


"Know-your-Government"  and 
Inspectors  General  Office  out 
as  OCD  "strips  for  action" 

Director  James  M.  Landis  February  19 
ordered  two  divisions  of  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense  abolished  "on  the 
ground  that  they  had  no  further  value 
to  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense."  This 
action  takes  effect  March  1  and  is  part 
of  the  current  reorganization  of  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense. 

Functions  absorbed 

The  divisions  affected  are  the  Office 
of  Inspectors  General  and  the  Know- 
Your-Government  Division,  which  oper- 
ated independently  of  the  existing 
divisions. 

The  Office  of  Inspectors  General  was 
established  in  June  1941  with  five  In- 
spectors General  to  act  as  advisers  to 
the  Director,  particularly  on  problems 
of  regional  organization.  The  function 
of  this  unit  has  since  been  absorbed  by 
Army  and  civilian  personnel  attached  to 
regional  staffs  of  OCD. 

The  Know-Your-Government  Divi- 
sion was  originally  intended  to  carry  oa 
educational  and  morale-building  activi- 
ties. Thirteen  consultants  and  other 
employees  will  either  be  dropped  from 
the  rolls  or  transferred  to  other  posi- 
tions in  OCD.  Twenty-seven  clerical 
employees  in  the  correspondence  section 
will  be  transferred  to  the  Administrative 
Division. 

The  position  of  associate  director  of 
the  Division  of  State  and  Local  Cooper- 
ation was  also  abolished. 

In  taking  this  action,  Dean  Landis 
stated: 

"It  is  urgently  necessary  that  OCD  be 
immediately  stripped  down  for  emer- 
gency action.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
recognize  that  many  of  the  men  and 
women  affected  have  been  patriotically 
volunteering  their  services.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  find  other  oppor- 
tunities to  serve  in  the  war  effort." 

•    *    * 

Completion  of  1,862  new 
defense  homes  reported 

Defense  Housing  Coordinator  Palmer 
announced  February  18  that  1,862  new 
publicly  financed  homes  for  families  of 
defense  workers  and  enlisted  personnel 
had  been  completed  during  the  week  end- 
ing January  31,  makins  a  total  of  77,755 
now  ready  for  occupancy. 
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HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  .  .  . 

OCD  and  Health  and  Welfare  clarify 
relationships  in  joint  statement 


The  following  statement,  clarifying  the 
relationships  between  the  Office  of  Civil- 
ian Defense  and  the  Office  of  Defense 
Health  and  Welfare  Services  was  recently 
released  by  these  two  offices. 

Functions  of  Office  of  Civilian  Defense 

The  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  Executive 
Order  of  May  20,  1941,  will  serve  as  the 
general  center  for  coordinating  Federal 
civilian  defense  activities  which  involve 
relationships  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. In  addition  to  responsibility  for 
operating  the  program  of  civilian  protec- 
tion, this  will  involve  the  following: 

(a)  STATE  AND  LOCAL  DEFENSE  COUNCILS 

The  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  will  as- 
sist State  and  local  governments  in  the 
establishment  or  reorganization  of  State 
and  local  defense  councils  or  other  agen- 
cies created  by  such  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  assist  in  the  coordination  of 
civilian  defense  programs  and  to  stimu- 
late effective  community  action.  The  Of- 
fice of  Civilian  Defense  will  recommend 
representation,  on  State  and  local  de- 
fense councils,  of  official  State  and  local 
agencies  responsible  for  operating  health 
and  welfare  programs,  together  with 
other  appropriate  agencies  and  interests. 
Through  such  representation  the  councils 
will  become  informed  of  defense  prob- 
lems in  these  fields  and  will  be  able  to 
assist  in  securing  necessary  action.  The 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense  will  advise  State 
and  local  defense  councils  concerning  the 
services  of  Federal  operating  agencies 
available  for  the  solution  of  special  com- 
munity problems. 

(b)     COMMUNITY    ORGANIZATION 

The  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  will 
sponsor  and  encourage  the  creation 
of  effective  community  organization, 
through  and  within  the  framework  of 
local  defense  councils,  to  consider  the 
impact  of  the  war  effort  upon  communi- 
ties and  to  ascertain  their  emergency 
needs.  This  community  organization  ac- 
tivity of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense, 
however,  will  not  include  the  technical 
analysis  of  local  problems  or  the  develop- 


ment of  technical  programs  in  those 
fields  where  other  Federal  agencies  have 
definite  responsibilities.  In  these  fields 
the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  will  serve  as 
a  channel  for  referring  community  prob- 
lems to  the  appropriate  Federal  agencies 
for  program  development  and  operation. 
Thus,  in  the  fields  of  health,  welfare,  and 
related  activities,  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense  will  rely  on  the  Office  of  Defense 
Health  and  Welfare  Services  to  develop 
and  operate  programs  for  which  the  Of- 
fice of  Civilian  Defense  will  make  avail- 
able the  necessary  volunteer  participants. 
However,  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense, 
on  its  own  initiative,  may  develop  and 
carry  out  programs  involving  volunteer 
participation  relating  to  activities  which 
are  not  within  the  field  of,  or  appropriate 
to,  any  existing  Federal  agency. 

(C)    ORGANIZATION  OF  VOLUNTEER  SERVICES 

The  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  will  ar- 
range with  State  and  local  councils  for 
the  establishment  of  volunteer  bureaus, 
the  registration,  recruitment,  and  classi- 
fication of  volunteer  participants,  and 
the  assignment  of  volunteers  to  programs 
developed  by  other  Federal  agencies  and 
by  the  Division  of  Civilian  Protection  of 
the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense.  The  work 
of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  in  organ- 
izing volunteer  services  will  not,  however, 
embrace  the  development  of  substantive 
programs  in  fields  already  occupied  by 
other  Federal  agencies.  The  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense  will  also  enlist  the  col- 
laboration of  National,  State,  and  local 
citizen  organizations  in  programs  of 
civilian  defense. 

Functions  of  Office  of  Defense  Health 
and  Welfare  Services 

The  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Services,  in  accordance  with  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  of  September  3,  1941,  will 
serve  as  the  center  for  the  coordination 
of  health  and  welfare  services  made 
available  by  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
other  agencies  public  and  private,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  State  and  local  com- 
munities, arising  from  the  defense  pro- 
gram. In  addition  to  the  operation  of 
programs  for  which  the  Office  of  Defense 
Health  and  Welfare  Services  has  direct 
administrative  responsibility,  this  will 
include: 


(a)  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SUBSTANTIVE  PROGRAMS 

The  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Services  will  be  the  Federal  agency 
responsible  for  developing  the  substan- 
tive phases  of  programs  for  community 
action  in  those  fields  of  health,  welfare, 
recreation,  education,  nutrition,  and  re- 
lated activities  for  which  it  has  been 
made  responsible  in  the  Executive  order 
defining  its  functions  and  duties.  It  will 
call  upon  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense 
to  refer  volunteers  in  any  of  these  pro- 
grams involving  the  use  of  civilian 
participants. 

(b)    MAINTENANCE  OF  OPERATING  CHANNELS 

In  the  operation  of  programs  assigned 
to  it,  the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and 
Welfare  Services  will  deal  with  and  work 
through  the  established  State  and  local 
health  and  welfare  agencies  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Civilian  Defense  will  rely  upon 
the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare 
Services  for  the  maintenance  of  Federal 
relationships  with  such  operating  agen- 
cies. The  Office  of  Defense  Health  and 
Welfare  Services  in  dealing  with  State 
and  local  defense  councils  will  operate 
through  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense. 
The  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Services  will  not  assume  responsi- 
bility for  the  organization  of  State  and 
local  defense  councils,  but  will  cooperate 
in  fitting  health  and  welfare  services  into 
a  general  plan  of  civilian  defense. 

(C)    COORDINATION  OF  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 

SERVICES 

The  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Services  will  coordinate  operating 
relationships  of  the  various  health,  wel- 
fare, education,  nutrition,  recreation,  and 
related  agencies  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  its  Executive  order.  Thus  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense  will  carry  on 
its  relationships  in  the  fields  of  health 
and  welfare  services  through  the  Office 
of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services 
rather  than  with  individual  Federal  or 
national  private  agencies  operating  pro- 
grams in  these  fields.  The  Office  of  De- 
fense Health  and  Welfare  Services  will 
submit  to  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense 
proposals  concerning  the  relation  of  de- 
fense councils  to  operating  programs  in 
fields  of  health,  welfare,  and  related  ac- 
tivities, and  concerning  the  integration 
of  these  activities  Into  the  general  pro- 
gram of  civilian  defense.  The  Office  of 
Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services  will 
assist  operating  health,  welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies  in  fulfilling  the  responsi- 
bilities defined  in  such  proposals. 
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Landis  suggests  6  steps  to  round  out 
Capital's  civilian  protection  in  4  weeks, 
urges  coast  cities  to  act  immediately 


Six  concrete  proposals  designed  to  gear 
Washington's  civilian  protection  pro- 
gram more  adequately  to  practical  de- 
fense needs  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
were  made  February  17  by  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense  Director  James  M. 
Landis  to  Commissioner  John  Russell 
Young.  These  proposals  were  deemed 
both  feasible  and  desirable  by  Commis- 
sioner Young  and  Col.  Lemuel  S.  Bolles, 
executive  director  of  the  D.  C.  Defense 
Council. 

Washington  chosen  as  model 

The  Director  asked  that  the  expanded 
program,  which  would  include  specific 
assignments  and  training  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Citizens'  Defense  Corps,  be 
accomplished  within  the  next  4  weeks. 

Mr.  Landis  stated  that  he  was  choos- 
ing Washington  as  the  model  for  the. 
cities  of  the  country  for  three  reasons: 
first,  because  it  has  already  made  great 
strides  towards  completion  of  a  program 
for  civilian  protection;  second,  because 
as  the  headquarters  of  OCD  It  ought  to 
assume  the  leadership  in  civilian  de- 
fense matters;  and  third,  because  as  the 
Nation's  capital  and  its  proximity  to  the 
coast  it  would  serve  as  an  obvious  target 
for  the  enemy. 

Complimenting  the  Capital's  civilian 
defense  officials  on  the  progress  made 
in  establishing  basic  protection  services, 


Director  Landis  urged  that  passive  pro- 
tection for  Washington  civilians  be  de- 
veloped on  a  scale  which  could  serve  as 
a  model  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Other  cities  asked  to  follow  suit 

With  the  Commissioner's  consent,  the 
OCD  Director  released  his  letter  in  the 
hope  that  other  cities  would  follow  simi- 
lar programs.  He  also  stated  that  he  had 
issued  instructions  to  the  regional  direc- 
tors to  help  the  coastal  cities  put  plans 
similar  to  this  in  effect  immediately. 
Director  Landis  stressed  the  fact  that  he 
was  particularly  anxious  that  civilian 
defense  officials  throughout  the  country 
use  the  services  of  army  personnel  which 
are  available  through  the  national  and 
regional  OCD  offices.  Such  officers,  he 
said,  could  be  used  as  inspectors  of  de- 
fense services  and  as  persons  who  could 
help  in  the  planning  of  particular  munic- 
ipal programs. 

Excerpt  from  Director  Landis'  letter  to 
Commissioner  Young  follows: 

"To  date  you  have  built  upon  your 
admirable  system  of  municipal  communi- 
cations an  independent,  two-way  com- 
munication with  your  fire  and  police 
stations,  schools,  certain  hospitals,  and 
certain  public  buildings.  This  permits 
not  only  the  transmission  of  warnings  to 
these  points  but  also  the  dispatch  and 
control  of  equipment  and  personnel  that 


may  be  centered  at  these  points.  You 
have  already  trained  thousands  of  per- 
sons in  the  various  techniques  required 
by  the  Citizens'  Defense  Corps  and  are 
Intensively  pursuing  this  program.  So 
far  as  public  alarm  devices  go,  you  have 
made  a  sound  survey  of  the  city  and  are 
only  awaiting  clearance  on  priorities  for 
the  manufacture  and  installation  of 
sound  signalling  devices. 

"...  In  the  desire  to  see  as  complete 
protection  as  possible  achieved  I  am 
suggesting  the  taking  of  the  following 
steps: 

1.  The  Installation  of  control  center  head- 
quarters in  your  control  centers  according  to 
plans  already  suggested  by  the  OCD. 

2.  The  giving  of  a  series  of  command  post 
exercises  at  the  control  centers  thus  estab- 
lished. 

3.  The  development  of  a  series  of  general 
orders  to  all  members  of  the  Citizens'  Defense 
Corps  so  that  In  the  event  of  an  alert  each 
person  will  know,  at  least,  initially  what  post 
to  take  or  what  particular  duty  he  must 
perform. 

4.  The  development  of  means  of  commu- 
nication which  will  transmit  as  rapidly  as 
possible  the  alert  to  these  forces. 

6.  The  giving  of  a  series  of  mobilization 
drills  to  these  forces  followed  by  drills  based 
upon  hypothetical  incidents. 

6.  The  working  out  of  a  plan  and  the 
adoption  of  the  necessary  procedures  that 
will  bring  about  the  necessary  degree  of  ob- 
scuration for  the  city  within  a  short  period 
of  time.  The  military  and  OCD  should  be 
consulted  as  to  what  necessary  degree  of  ob- 
scuration should  be  as  well  as  what  should 
be  the  period  of  time  within  which  that 
obscuration  must  be  achieved.. 

Quick  attainment  recommended 

"These  six  steps  are,  of  course,  not  all 
that  needs  to  be  accomplished.  But  if  one 
could  get  this  as  a  goal  for  accomplish- 
ment within  the  next  4  weeks,  a  great 
degree  of  increased  protection  would 
have  been  achieved  for  the  city." 
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WAR  EFFORT  INDICES 

MANPOWER 

National  labor  force,  Jan 52,400,000 

Unemployed,   Jan '    4,  200,  000 

Nonagricultural  workers,  Jan...  '39,838,000 
Percent  Increase  since  June  1940.  11 

Farm  employment,  Feb.  1,  1942.       8,940,000 
Percent  decrease  since  June  1940.  25 

FINANCE  (Jn  millions 

June  19$  to  latest  reporting  date  of  dollars) 

Authorized  program,  Feb.  15 '114,432 

Total  disbursements,  Feb.  15—.  '18,600 

PRODUCTION  (j„  millions 

June  1'JiO  to  latest  reporting  date  of  dollars) 

Paid  on  contracts,  Jan.  31 '14, 104 

Gov.  commitments  for  plant  ex- 
pansion; 738  projects,  Dec.  31-  5,  885 
Private   commitments  for  plant 

expansion;  Dec.  31 1,326 

Week  ended  Feb.  21, 19&            Strikes  Workers 
Significant  strikes  In  progress 

during  week 7  4.400 

Number  settled 4  2,900 

•Preliminary. 


MONTHLY  LEND-LEASE  AID 


TOTAL  THROUGH  JAN.   1S42 

$2,002,000,000 
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1942 


American  people  will  deliver  on  schedule 
even  though  it  will  mean  living  standards 
below  bottom  of  depression — Henderson 


The  American  people  will  deliver  war 
goods  on  schedule,  even  though  in  1943 
it  is  going  to  mean  living  standards 
lower  than  at  the  bottom  of  the  depres- 
sion. Price  Administrator  Henderson  as- 
sured the  Overseas  Press  Club  in  New 
York  City  February  26.    Excerpts: 

The  President,  as  must  any  inspired 
leader,  has  given  us  targets — 45,000 
tanks,  60,000  planes,  8  million  tons  of 
shipping  and  guns  to  match.  In  order 
that  these  planes  shall  have  full  boards 
of  instruments,  in  order  that  no  gun 
shall  stand  helpless  because  of  lack  or 
deficiency  in  ammunition,  and  above 
all — to  insure  that  fully  equipped  and 
well-trained  troops  shall  be  on  hand  to 
fight  with  them,  our  production  goal  for 
1942  is  now  in  excess  of  50  billion  dollars. 
On  the  drawing  boards  today  1943  is  at 
least  50  percent  greater.  In  other  words 
in  1942  as  our  contribution  in  the  way 
of  the  merchandise  of  death  we  are  pre- 
pared to  deliver  a  greater  quantity  of 
goods  than  this  entire  Nation  had  to 
keep  it  alive  in  1932. 

America  can  and  will 

I  am  particularly  well  equipped  to  give 
you  assurance  that  the  American  pro- 
ductive system  can  and  will  deliver  these 
goods.  As  one  who  has  literally  trembled 
at  the  slaw  pace  of  American  industry, 
as  one  who  has  looked  into  the  eyes  of 
our  producers  for  many  months,  I  can 
tell  you  in  confidence   that  you  need 


never  fear  but  what  this  sleeping  giant 
we  call  the  American  system  will  meet 
its  delivery  schedules  But  as  allies  in 
this  United  Nations  effort  depending 
upon  our  capacity  to  build  guns,  ships, 
planes,  and  tanks,  and  everything  that 
goes  with  them,  you  want  to  know,  and 
as  full  partners  you  are  entitled  to  know, 
whether  you  have  the  full  support  of 
the  American  people.  .  .  .  My  answer  is 
an  unhesitating  yes. 

The  gap  between  money  and  goods 

For  the  American  people  that  means 
a  deficit  of  at  least  15  billion  dollars  be- 
tween the  amount  of  money  available 
to  buy  goods  for  consumption  and  the 
amount  of  purchasing  power  in  their 
pockets.  It  means  that  we  stand  today 
staring  at  the  grim  prospect  of  inflation. 
It  means  that  the  level  of  living  within 
a  few  short  months  will  be  not  much 
above  1932  and  that  in  1943  we  shall 
surely  fall  below  1932.  You  guests  may 
not  appreciate  what  it  means  to  the 
American  people  to  fall  below  the  bottom 
of  our  great  depression,  but  the  people 
listening  tonight  will  know  what  it  means 
and  understand  that  it  is  a  warning  to 
pull  in  their  belts  and  pull  hard. 

This  time,  however,  we  will  go  on  re- 
duced rations  not  because  of  helpless- 
ness or  because  we  have  followed  false 
gods.  We  go  by  choice  which  is  the  su- 
preme right  of  a  free  people. 
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March  3,  1942 


Review  of  the  Week 


Price  Administrator  Henderson  last 
week  assured  a  group  of  news  writers 
that  the  American  people  can  and  will 
deliver  on  schedule  the  vast  quantities 
of  munitions  asked  by  President  Roose- 
velt, even  though: 

"It  means  that  the  level  of  living  within 
a  few  short  months  will  not  be  much 
above  1932  and  that  in  1943  we  shall 
surely  fall  below  1932  .  .  .  below  the  bot- 
tom of  our  great  depression." 

The  sacrifice  is  here 

Mr.  Henderson  referred  to  billions  of 
dollars  which  will  flow  into  American 
pockets  and  cannot  flow  out  into  the 
purchase  of  goods  because  the  goods  will 
not  be  there.  And  if  anyone  doubts  that 
this  sacrifice  of  consumer  goods  will  be 
made,  he  has  only  to  look  at  last  week's 
record  of  the  War  Production  Board: 

WPB  ordered  the  production  of  domes- 
tic mechanical  refrigerators  discontinued 
after  April  30,  so  that  the  entire  industry 
can  be  converted  to  make  war  materials. 

Guns  before  girdles 

A  board  official  announced  that  the 
factories  making  textile  machinery  are 
expected  to  devote  40  to  50  percent  of 
their  capacity  to  ordnance  by  midyear. 
Wool  of  "military  quality"  was  further 
and  drastically  restricted  for  civilians. 
Makers  of  print  cloth  were  informed  that 
they  will  have  to  cut  the  number  of  pat- 
terns in  half.  Rubber  is  now  forbidden 
in  manufacturing  thread  for  foundation 
garments.  Processing  of  agave  fibers 
(used  mainly  in  twine)  was  limited. 
More  restrictions  were  placed  on  use  of 
manila  fiber.  The  rug  and  carpet  Indus- 
try was  told  that  it  had  best  get  into  war 
production  because  jute  may  have  to  be 
reserved  solely  for  war.  Even  goose  and 
duck  feathers  got  attention — they  will 
be  available  only  for  "defense"  use  be- 
cause the  Army  and  Navy  need  them  for 
sleeping  bags. 

Furthermore,  all  deliveries  of  chlorine 
Were  put  under  control  of  the  Director  of 
Industry  Operations  except  for  water  and 
sewage  treatment.  All  stocks  of  chlori- 
nated rubber  (ordinarily  used  for  paint- 
ing concrete,  treating  fabrics  and  inks, 


greaseproofing;  needed  for  flame-proof- 
ing, tracer  bullets,  electrical  insulation) 
were  frozen.  WPB  ordered  typ"es  of  pipe 
fittings  cut  from  8,500  to  fewer  than 
3,000,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  warn- 
ing that  fancy  radiators  and  similar 
heating  gadgets  will  probably  disappear. 
Manufacturers  got  word  that  12-gage 
shotguns  shall  be  delivered  only  for  such 
purposes  as  guarding  defense  plants. 
Materials  for  fire  engines  and  equipment 
was  strictly  curtailed. 

Still  another  WPB  order,  worked  out 
with  the  Defense  Communications  Board, 
drastically  limited  the  construction  of 
radio  broadcasting  facilities. 

Aluminum  for  125,000  planes  a  year 

Meanwhile,  the  Materials  Division  an- 
nounced that  work  is  far  along  on  an 
aluminum  and  magnesium  production 
program  which  at  its  peak  will  provide 
enough  for  125,000  planes  a  year.  At 
the  same  time,  WPB  moved  to  take  over 
all  idle  stocks  of  aluminum,  from  which 
it  expected  to  get  about  20,000,000 
pounds. 

WPB  issued  an  order  by  which  the  use 
of  power  can  be  restricted  if  necessary 
in  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  and  Western 
New  York. 

Will  distribute  fairly  what  there  is 

But  the  Price  Administrator,  speaking 
of  his  own  problem,  said  also: 

"We  are  determined  that  our  supplies 
shall  be  distributed  equitably  and 
fairly." 

Aiming  at  his  objective  of  fair  distri- 
bution, Mr.  Henderson  put  price  ceilings 
on  26  canned  fruits  and  vegetables; 
asked  coal  dealers  to  maintain  prices  no 
higher  than  the  December  15-31  level; 
prescribed  uniform  maximum  prices  for 
domestic  shorn  wool;  established  top 
charges  for  used  egg  crates,  which 
greatly  affect  the  price  of  eggs;  took 
steps  to  govern  the  prices  of  "victory" 
bicycles;  curbed  the  prices  of  cotton  and 
"novelty"  rugs;  asked  makers  of  sport- 
ing firearms,  and  also  makers  of  flash- 
lights and  equipment,  to  keep  down  their 
quotations. 

Moreover,  to  help  farmers  reach  their 


record  goals  for  food  production,  fer- 
tilizer prices  were  frozen  on  the  eve  of 
the  spring  planting. 

Autos  and  tires  for  essentials  in  March 

In  the  rationing  part  of  its  job,  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  revealed 
the  quotas  for  fair  distribution  of  both 
automobiles  and  tires  in  March.  Mr. 
Henderson  announced  that  the  sugar  ra- 
tioning program  was  expected  to  get 
under  way  late  in  the  month. 

The  progress  of  conversion  was  not 
without  encouragement  for  labor.  WPB 
Labor  Director  Hillman  announced  that 
the  weight  of  war  work  in  hand  had 
made  it  possible  to  withdraw  special 
contract  treatment  from  four  small 
communities  and  the  washing-machine 
industry. 

The  National  War  Labor  Board  re- 
ferred the  General  Motors  (Sunday  dou- 
ble time)  issue  back  to  the  parties  on 
the  ground  that  regular  channels  of  set- 
tlement had  not  been  exhausted. 

And  as  the  Nation's  Capital  prepared 
for  a  night-long  test  blackout,  Civilian 
Defense  Director  Landis  called  on  coast- 
cities  in  critical  areas  for  a  nightly  ban 
on  such  displays  of  light  as  cannot  be 
darkened  on  a  moment's  notice. 

•  •    • 

WAR  EFFORT'S  PROGRESS 
TOLD  VISUALLY 

The  charts  appearing  every  week  on 
the  front  cover  of  Victory  tell  the  story 
of  America's  battle  as  It  is  fought  here  at 
home.  One-column  mats  are  available 
for  publication  by  newspapers  and  others 
who  may  desire  them.  Requests  should 
be  sent  to  Distribution  Section,  Division 
of  Information,  OEM,  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  *    • 

SUPPLEMENT  DISCONTINUED 

In  order  to  cooperate  with  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  in  avoiding  duplication  of 
Government  services,  Victory  has  dis- 
continued its  supplement  which  printed 
texts  of  orders  by  OEM  agencies.  The 
texts  of  these  orders  appear  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  circulation  of  which  is 
handled  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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On  the  Home  Front 


This  week's  story  Is  the  same  as  last 
week's,  only  more  so.  It  is  that  "more 
so"  which  makes  all  the  difference  be- 
tween victory  and  defeat.  Notch  by 
notch  Uncle  Sam  is  taking  in  his  belt, 
and  he'll  be  cutting  extra  holes  in  it  be- 
fore we  come  out  of  the  woods  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain. 

The  rate  at  which  we  lose  peacetime 
fat,  sacrifice  of  luxuries  and  comforts 
and  conveniences,  is  a  pretty  good  index 
to  our  progress  in  this  war.  Our  troops 
will  ride  to  the  final  triumph  in  tanks 
which  might  have  been  pleasure  cars  or 
mechanical  refrigerators,  our  pilots  will 
fly  to  that  final  triumph  in  planes  made 
of  aluminum  which  did  not  become  pots 
and  pans  for  the  kitchen  or  parts  for 
new  vacuum  cleaners. 

More  aluminum,  not  for  pans 

Last  week  saw  output  of  new  mechani- 
cal refrigerators  doomed  for  the  near  fu- 
ture as  completely  as  was  output  of  new 
automobiles  and  while  it  brought  an- 
nouncement of  a  tremendous  new  alumi- 
num production  program  this  didn't 
provide  for  a  solitary  pot  or  pan.  In- 
stead, the  program's  need  for  power 
forecast  new  civilian  sacrifices,  less  elec- 
tricity for  household  and  nonessential 
manufacturing  uses. 

You'll  wear  different  clothes 

Well,  nobody  on  the  Home  Front  Is 
going  to  complain  about  the  hardship 
of  what  Price  Administrator  Henderson 
last  week  bluntly  called  "a  general  reduc- 
tion in  our  standard  of  living."  Not 
when  he  knows  what  happens  to  the 
bravest  of  soldiers  when  they  haven't 
enough  airplanes  or  guns  or  tanks. 

It  became  more  than  ever  apparent 
last  week  that  the  war  is  going  to  make 
a  tremendous  difference  in  what  people 
wear.  WPB  prepared  an  order  which 
will  restrict  print  cloths  to  only  four 
color  combinations  and  even  these  must 
be  light  in  shade  and  the  patterns  must 
leave  more  white.  The  reason  for  this 
Is  the  tremendous  need  for  dyestuffs 
which  are  also  ingredients  in  the  manu- 
facture of  military  explosives.  Uniforms 
also  absorb  vast  quantities  of  the  heavier 
dyes. 

And  coarser  wools 

WPB  also  cut  still  further  the  amount 
of  first-class  new  wool  which  may  be 
used  in  making  civilian  garments.  The 
range  is  now  from  10  to  20  percent  of 
what  a  manufacturer  once  used,  depend- 


ing upon  the  type  of  fabric  into  which 
the  wool  goes.  But  WPB  at  the  same 
time  released  for  civilian  use  larger 
stocks  of  the  coarser  wools. 

No  more  fancy  radiators 

Moving  in  on  every  aspect  of  civilian 
living  like  a  flood,  the  war  still  further 
inundated  the  plumbing  and  heating  in- 
dustry last  week.  Manufacturers  agreed 
with  WPB  officials  to  simplify  their  prod- 
ucts, which  means  no  more  fancy  radi- 
ators or  concealed  piping  and  the  like 
until  the  peace.  WPB  also  urged  repair 
of  old  plumbing  and  heating  installations 
wherever  possible,  rather  than  replace- 
ment. 

The  Office  of  P.rice  Administration, 
alert  to  avert  a  rise  in  the  price  of  eggs, 
slapped  a  price  ceiling  over  used  egg 
cases.  This  may  seem  a  bit  indirect,  but 
it  isn't.  Probably  about  112,000,000  cases 
of  eggs  will  be  moved  this  year  and 
there'll  only  be  about  30  million  new  egg 
cases.  That's  the  way  the  business 
operates.  .  .  .  OPA  moved  to  assist  the 
farmer  by  freezing  fertilizer  prices  and 
established  uniform  prices  for  domestic 
shorn  wool  just  as  the  shearing  season 
got  under  way  ...  in  view  of  the  press- 
ing demand  for  wool,  further  price  ad- 
vances would  have  been  inevitable  with- 
out control  .  .  .  There'll  be  binding  twine 
for  the  coming  harvest  and  tin  cans  for 
the  home  canner  .  .  .  We'll  have  less 
wrapping  twine  made  of  agave,  an  East 
Indian  fiber,  in  order  that  we  may  bind 
the  grain  harvest .  .  .  And  home  canners 
were  reassured  last  week. 

Man  in  street  likely  to  stay  there  ' 

All  the  activity  in  the  past  few  days 
surrounding  automobiles  and  tires  and 
tubes  boils  down  to  very  little  so  far  as 
the  ordinary  civilian  is  concerned  .  .  . 
He's  unlikely  to  get  a  purchase  certificate 
for  a  new  car  and  there  won't  be  any 
camelback  released  this  month  for  re- 
treaded  tires  for  passenger  cars.  But  he 
might  heed  OPA's  advice  to  save  the  anti- 
freeze he  drains  from  his  radiator  this 
spring.  .  .  .  The  chemicals  used  in  anti- 
freeze mixtures  are  useful  In  explosives 
and  then  tanks  and  planes  will  be  need- 
ing antifreeze,  too.  .  .  .  Ten-passenger 
vehicles  were  placed  specifically  under 
new  car  rationing  ...  It  used  to  be  eight 
passengers,  but  the  number  was  upped 
to  cover  all  types  of  station  wagons. 

If  what's  bothering  you  most  is  how  to 
repaint  your  swimming  pool,  here's  bad 
news:     no    more    chlorinated    rubber. 


Chlorinated  rubber  in  peacetime  made 
waterproof  paints,  was  used  in  treating 
textiles  and  in  making  seals  for  bottle 
tops.  In  war  it  flameproofs  fabrics  and 
is  used  in  tracer  bullets,  among  other 
things  .  .  .  Flashlight  manufacturers 
have  been  asked  by  OPA  not  to  raise 
prices,  and  Home  Fronters  not  to  hoard 
dry  cell  batteries  .  .  .  The  batteries  go 
to  pieces,  anyway,  if  they're  stored  too 
long  .  .  .  Just  like  sugar. 

WPB  guarding  your  sugar 

With  sugar  rationing  almost  here, 
commercial  canners  have  been  urged  by 
WPB  not  to  accept  delivery  of  sugar  for 
1942  canning  operations  more  than  45 
days  before  they  begin  operations  .  .  . 
It's  needed  for  household  consumption  in 
some  areas  and  shouldn't  be  tied  up  .  .  . 
Incidentally,  you'll  probably  see  some 
nonessential  products  in  cans  for  awhile, 
anyway  .  .  .  That's  because  a  lot  of 
cans  were  already  made  up  .  .  .  Motor 
oil  cans  already  lithographed  may  be  de- 
livered, and  so  with  cans  containing  such 
products  as  toothpaste,  baking  powder, 
shoe  polish.  WPB  extended  the  Febru- 
ary manufacturing  quotas  for  home 
laundry  equipment  through  March  .  .  . 
There  are  from  60  to  95  percent  of  aver- 
age sales  for  a  12-month  period  ending 
last  June  30,  depending  upon  size  of  the 
factory  .  .  .  But  metals  used  in  such 
machines  are  under  rigid  control  .  .  . 
There's  a  clue  to  how  we  of  the  Home 
Front  should  regard  loyal  aliens  in  this 
fact:  More  than  99  percent  of  aliens  who 
applied  for  jobs  on  secret  war  production 
were  approved  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
after  investigation. 

*    *    • 
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MATERIALS  .  .  . 

Vast  aluminum,  magnesium  expansion 
on  way;  enough  for  125,000  planes  a  year 


Vast  expansion  of  the  nation's  alumi- 
num and  magnesium  production  facili- 
ties was  announced  February  26  by 
William  L.  Batt,  Director  of  Materials. 
The  program  is  designed  to  assure 
enough  of  these  essential  materials  for 
the  production  of  60,000  airplanes  this 
year  and  125.000  next. 

21  2  billion  pounds  of  aluminum 

Aluminum  facilities  in  the  United 
States  now  in  operation  plus  those  under 
way  and  due  to  start  production  soon  call 
for  reaching  a  top  rate  of  1,450,000,000 
pounds  of  annual  capacity.  This  will 
be  increased  to  2,100,000,000  pounds  a 
year,  Mr.  Batt  said,  which,  with  Canadian 
imports,  is  scheduled  to  give  the  Nation 
a  top  rate  of  something  over  2,500,000,- 
000  pounds  of  aluminum  when  the  whole 
program  is  completed. 

The  1939  aluminum  production  was 
330  million  pounds.  The  United  States 
produced  615  million  pounds  of  primary 
aluminum  in  1941  exclusive  of  imports. 
In  1942,  present  estimates  call  for  a 
similar  production  in  excess  of  1  billion 
pounds. 

Magnesium  goal  725  million 

Magnesium  capacity,  now  scheduled  to 
reach  400  million  pounds  a  year  through 
plants  either  in  operation  or  under  con- 
struction will  be  increased  to  725  mil- 
lion pounds  annually. 

The  aluminum  program,  Mr.  Batt  said, 
may  be  broken  down  into  four  parts: 
Present  facilities  totaling  850  million 
pounds;  those  now  under  way,  known  as 
the  first  expansion  program,  adopted 
early  last  year,  totaling  640  million 
pounds;  contracts  with  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  Canada  for  imports  reach- 
ing a  total  of  450  million  pounds  a  year 
in  1943;  and  the  present  expansion  pro- 
gram just  adopted  by  the  Requirements 
Committee  of  the  War  Production  Board 
and  approved  by  WPB  Chairman  Nelson 
for  an  additional  640  million  pounds. 

All  of  first  lot  under  construction 

The  first  expansion  program  is  ex- 
pected to  begin  to  make  itself  felt  in  May 
of  this  year  and  to  reach  the  full  produc- 
tion rate  of  1,450,000,000  pounds  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  Imports  of  more  than 
250  million  pounds  are  expected  from 
Canada  this  year. 


Construction  is  starting  for  all  the  first 
640-million-pound  expansion,  Mr.  Batt 
said,  and  surveys  for  power  requirements 
and  possible  locations  already  have  been 
made  and  contracts  let  for  much  of  the 
new  program. 

In  addition  to  providing  this  vast 
amount  of  primary  metal,  fabricating 
facilities,  Mr.  Batt  pointed  out,  must  be 
provided  to  turn  it  into  useful  products. 
These  facilities  must  also  be  able  to 
handle  the  substantial  quantities  of  use- 
ful scrap  which  can  be  recovered  in  the 
fabricating  process.  This  is  conserva- 
tively estimated  at  15  percent  of  primary 
production. 

Fabricating  offers  problem 

In  general,  the  cost  of  providing  fab- 
ricating facilities  for  a  given  amount  of 
aluminum  is  about  twice  that  of  facilities 
for  production  from  mining  the  ore  clear 
through  to  the  finished  ingot.  The  time 
lag  for  constructing  fabricating  ma- 
chinery is  equally  important.  Fabri- 
cation of  high  strength  aluminum  alloy 
requires  heavy  and  costly  machinery. 

As  an  example,  crankcases  for  the 
new  big  aircraft  engines  must  be  forged 
with  35,000-pound  hammers;  in  contrast, 
the  automobile  industry  generally  uses 
hammers  of  16,000  pounds. 

When  this  output  reaches  its  peak, 
Mr.  Batt  said,  it  will  provide  enough  alu- 
minum to  meet  President  Roosevelt's 
program  of  125,000  airplanes  a  year  to- 
gether with  all  necessary  spare  parts  and 
have  some  leeway  in  material. 

The  total  output  now  underway,  he 
said,  will  be  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
anything  the  Axis  powers  together  with 
all  the  occupied  countries  can  even  con- 
template. 

MAGNESIUM 

New  scientific  discoveries  and  better 
sources  for  raw  materials  have  aided  ma- 
terially in  pushing  forward  the  mag- 
nesium program,  Mr.  Batt  explained.  In 
1941,  we  produced  33  million  pounds;  our 
objective  is  to  reach  725  million  pounds  a 
year. 

The  400-million-pound  program  now 
under  construction,  of  which  54  million 
pounds  has  been  completed,  consists  of 
352  million  pounds  made  by  the  elec- 
trolysis of  magnesium  chloride  and  48 


million  by  the  Hansgirg  carbo-thermal 
process.  The  latter  is  relatively  new  in- 
sofar as  large-scale  commercial  opera- 
tion is  concerned. 

As  the  requirements  of  electricity  for 
producing  magnesium  by  electrolysis  are 
extremely  heavy,  a  constant  search  has 
been  carried  on  for  a  process  that  would 
reduce  power  demands. 

Gas  power  to  be  used 

A  committee  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  has  carried  on  extensive  re- 
search in  this  field  and  has  recommended 
either  of  two  ferro-silicon  processes 
developed  independently. 

Contracts  now  have  been  entered  into 
between  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation 
and  six  American  companies  for  the 
design  and  construction  of  magnesium 
plants  using  ferro-silicon  processes,  Mr. 
Batt  said.  Their  aggregate  capacity  Is 
157  million  pounds  of  metal  a  year.  All 
but  one  of  them  will  use  gas  heat  rather 
than  electricity  as  a  source  of  power. 
These  plants  can  be  completed  much 
more  rapidly  than  electrolytic  plants,  he 
said,  and  will  be  less  expensive  to  con- 
struct. While  cost  of  operation  will  be 
higher,  they  are  expected  to  provide  a 
high  quality  magnesium  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  An  additional  24  million 
pounds  probably  will  be  produced  by  the 
ferro-silicon  process,  perhaps  a  part  of 
it  by  still  another  new  variation  of  the 
process  now  being  examined  by  the 
National  Academy  Committee. 

Rich  deposits  discovered 

The  search  for  new  magnesium  brines 
has  resulted,  Mr.  Batt  said,  in  the 
discovery  of  rich  and  extensive  deposits. 
Drilling  there  has  brought  out  mag- 
nesium chloride  about  three  times  as  rich 
as  the  best  in  use  heretofore. 

This  source  will  be  used  for  material 
to  produce  an  additional  144  million 
pounds  of  magnesium  annually  by  elec- 
trolysis. Contracts  for  36  million  pounds 
of  this  amount  had  been  let  by  February 
26  and  negotiations  for  the  remainder 
were  expected  to  be  completed  within  a 
few  days. 

This  contemplated  production  of  725 
million  pounds  of  magnesium  a  year  is 
believed  to  exceed  anything  the  Axis 
powers  can  hope  to  produce,  according  to 
Mr.  Batt.  This  will  provide  all  the  mag- 
nesium needed  for  the  production  of 
aluminum  alloy  for  the  entire  aircraft 
program  and  a  tremendous  quantity  of 
incendiary  bombs. 
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INDUSTRIAL  OPERATIONS . . . 

WPB  takes  steps  to  round  up  all  idle 
aluminum  stocks  to  meet  critical  shortage 


The  WPB,  in  the  first  series  of  Nation- 
wide roundups,  February  24  moved  to 
acquire  possession  of  all  idle  aluminum 
inventories  in  the  hands  of  fabricators. 

Asked  to  sell  excess  stocks 

Letters  were  addressed  to  more  than 
500  manufacturing  users  of  aluminum  by 
J.  S.  Knowlson,  Director  of  Industry  Op- 
erations, requesting  them  to  sell  to  the 
Government  their  excess  stocks  of  this 
vitally  needed  material.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  20,000,000  pounds  of  alumi- 
num will  be  recovered  from  these  sources 
for  use  in  essential  military  production. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Knowlson  ap- 
pealed to  all  holders  of  aluminum  not  to 
wait  for  the  Government  to  seek  them 
out,  but  immediately  and  voluntarily  to 
make  their  excess  inventories  available 
for  war  use.  He  urged  them  to  report 
at  once  to  the  inventory  and  requisition- 
ing branch  of  the  WPB  any  inventories 
which  they  would  be  willing  to  sell  to 
meet  the  critical  shortage  now  existing. 

Some  will  have  to  be  remelted 

Where  it  can  be  used  in  its  present 
form,  the  aluminum  obtained  by  the  pro- 
gram inaugurated  will  be  shipped  imme- 
diately to  plants  engaged  in  producing 
implements  of  war.  However,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  a  high  percentage  of  the  mate- 
rial will  have  to  be  remelted  before  it  can 
be  used  again.  Despite  this  fact,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  offering  to  those  companies 
being  requested  to  sell  their  excess  inven- 
tories prices  which  take  into  considera- 
tion the  existing  form  of  the  material, 
as  well  as  the  form  in  which  it  will  be 
used. 

Price  schedule  assures  fair  return 

The  schedule  of  prices  was  worked  out 
by  the  inventory  and  requisitioning 
branch  of  the  War  Production  Board 
after  full  consideration  had  been  given 
to  providing  a  fair  and  just  return  to 
the  owner,  who  has  aluminum  which  he 
cannot  use  because  of  war  restrictions, 
and  proper  protection  of  the  Govern- 
ment's interests. 

It  represents  the  best  judgment  which 
can  be  reached  of  the  prices  which  would 
be  arrived  at  through  individual  negotia- 
tions with  each  of  the  owners. 

The  War  Productior  Board  is  being 
assisted   by    established   agencies,    both 


governmental  and  private.  Responsibil- 
ity for  carrying  out  the  program  has 
been  lodged  with  the  inventory  and 
requisitioning  branch  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board.  The  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  will  play  a  major  role 
in  all  salvage  programs  initiated  by  the 
Board.  Funds  have  been  earmarked  by 
the  RFC  to  be  used  by  the  Metals  Reserve 
Company  and  Defense  Supplies  Corpor- 
ation to  acquire  title  to  all  idle  stocks 
of  critically  needed  materials,  and  to  fi- 
nance the  requisitioning  work  of  WPB. 
Several  millions  of  dollars  of  these 
funds  will  be  used  to  absorb  the  differ- 
ence between  what  the  Government  is 
willing  to  pay  for  idle  inventories  of  alu- 
minum, and  what  it  can  obtain  in  selling 
this  material  for  scrap. 

Board  not  to  administer  details 

Because  of  its  extensive  field  organiza- 
tion, the  Federated  Metals  Division  of 
the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co. 
has  been  designated  the  agent  of  the 
Metals  Reserve  Co.,  and  will  handle  the 
transactions  involved.  In  succeeding 
salvage  programs,  involving  a  wide  range 
of  commodities,  other  existing  business 
organizations  may  be  used.  These  ar- 
rangements obviate  the  necessity  of  set- 
ting up  additional  administrative  ma- 
chinery within  the  WPB,  in  Washing- 
ton and  in  the  field,  and  will  make  it 
possible  to  take  action  with  greater 
speed,  and  at  less  expense  to  the  Govern- 
ment than  if  the  Board  set  out  itself  to 
administer  the  details  of  the  job. 

Government,  industry  to  share  expense 

The  plan  announced  February  24  will 
result  in  a  sharing  by  the  Government 
and  industry  of  the  expense  involved  in 
reconverting  processed-  aluminum  into 
metal  which  can  be  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  implements  of  war. 

The  Government's  salvage  prices  run 
from  current  market  quotations  for  ingot 
and  scrap,  including  castings  and  forg- 
ings,  to  50  cents  a  pound  for  finished 
items  valued  at  99  cents  a  pound,  or 
more,  on  October  1,  1941,  with  the  great- 
est loss  to  both  parties  occuring  in  the 
higher  brackets,  and  the  least  in  the 
lowest. 

Owners  accepting  the  terms  offered 
will  be  directed  by  the  field  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Smelting  &  Re- 


fining Co.  to  ship  to  consignees,  after 
definite  shipping  instructions  have  been 
given  to  that  company  by  the  WPB.  Re- 
gardless of  the  prices  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  companies  to  which  the 
Government  sells  this  aluminum  will  pay 
no  more  than  the  maximum  scrap  prices 
established  by  OPA  for  aluminum  which 
must  be  remelted  before  it  can  be  used 
again. 

In  cases  of  refusal  to  accept  volun- 
tarily the  established  prices,  the  WPB 
will  probably  have  to  requisition  the  ma- 
terial, leaving  the  question  of  compensa- 
tion to  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  established  under  the  req- 
uisitioning statutes. 

*    *    * 

Truck  makers  permitted 
to  finish  February  quotas 
in  March;  tires  provided 

Truck  manufacturers  who  do  not  com- 
plete production  of  their  February  quotas 
of  medium  and  heavy  trucks  by  March  1 
will  be  allowed  to  carry  over  the  unused 
portion  of  the  quota  into  March,  it  was 
announced  February  23  by  the  Director 
of  Industry  Operations.  The  manufac- 
turers were  warned,  however,  that  March 
quotas  will  probably  be  canceled. 

March  quotas  may  be  canceled 

The  manufacturers  have  been  notified 
by  telegram  of  this  modification  of  Sup- 
plementary General  Limitation  Order 
L-l-a.  The  action  has  been  taken  be- 
cause the  civilian  production  schedules 
of  several  truck  manufacturers  have  been 
upset  during  the  current  month  by  mili- 
tary orders. 

Enough  tires  for  the  trucks  produced 
under  the  February  quotas  have  already 
been  provided,  but  lack  of  rubber  and 
other  critical  materials  will  probably 
necessitate  cancellation  of  the  March 
quotas.  The  original  order  establishing 
March  quotas  did  not  provide  for  tires. 

In  the  telegram  announcing  modifica- 
tion of  the  limitation  order,  manufac- 
turers were  also  told  to  advise  the  auto- 
motive branch  of  the  Division  of  Industry 
Operations  by  February  26  as  to  the  mini- 
mum number  of  trucks  exclusive  of  tires 
and  cabs  which  they  could  build  by  using 
up  semifabricated  and  fabricated  ma- 
terials provided  under  their  March 
quotas. 
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End  of  home  mechanical  refrigerator 
production  ordered  for  April  30; 
entire  industry  to  be  converted  to  war 


The  War  Production  Board  February 
23  ordered  the  production  of  domestic 
mechanical  refrigerators  to  be  discon- 
tinued after  April  30,  1942,  so  that  the 
entire  industry  can  be  converted  into  the 
production  of  war  materials. 

Limited  production  until  April  30 

Limited  production  is  permitted  until 
the  cut-off  date.  The  order  issued  Febru- 
ary 23  (L-5-c)  supersedes  a  previous 
order,  L-5-a,  which  governed  the  rate 
of  refrigerator  production  for  the  months 
of  January  and  February.  The  February 
23  order  permits  manufacturers  to  pro- 
duce between  February  15  and  April  30 
a  number  of  refrigerators  equal  to  three 
times  the  number  permitted  for  Febru- 
ary by  the  superseded  order.  Thus,  a 
manufacturer  who  was  permitted  under 
L-5-a  to  build  100  refrigerators  in  Feb- 
ruary is  permitted  under  the  new  order 
to  build  300  refrigerators  between  Febru- 
ary 15  and  April  30,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  refrigerators  produced  by  him 
during  the  first  half  of  February  under 
the  superseded  order. 

Asked  to  produce  simpler  models 

The  ratio  of  deluxe  models  to  other 
models  may  not  be  increased  over  the 
ratio  that  prevailed  in  the  production  of 
any  one  company  from  August  1,  1941,  to 
January  31,  1942.  Deluxe  models  in- 
cludes "deluxe,"  "semi-deluxe,"  and 
"high-humidity"  models.  The  industry 
has  been  requested  by  WPB  to  confine 
production  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
simpler  stripped  models. 

Refrigerators  produced  up  to  April  30 
will  be  frozen  and  will  aid  in  the  build- 
ing of  a  stockpile  that  will  total  approxi- 
mately 750,000  units,  which  will  be  avail- 
able only  for  essential  civilian  and 
military  requirements. 

The  order  does  not  affect  the  produc- 
tion of  replacement  parts,  which  will 
continue  unrestricted. 

Freeze  order  modified 

The  War  Production  Board  also  issued 
February  23  an  interpretation  of  the 
freeze  order,  L-5-b,  ruling  that  refrigera- 
tors that  were  sold,  leased  or  traded 
before  10  a.  m.,  Eastern  War  Time,  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1942,  but  not  delivered,  shipped 
or  transferred  until  after  that  time,  are 
to  be  included  as  part  of  the  retail  sales 
quota  permitted  under  the  freeze  order. 


The  freeze  order  applied  to  all  manufac- 
turers, distributors,  and  retailers  but 
permitted  retailers  to  sell  one-twelfth 
of  the  number  of  refrigerators  sold 
by  them  in  1941  or  100  new  refriger- 
ators, whichever  is  greater.  Stocks 
in  excess  of  that  amount  must  be 
held,  and  retailers  may  not  acquire  new 
stocks  to  make  up  the  permitted  quotas 
for  retail  sale. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 


Home  laundry  equipment  quota 
rate  continued  to  March  15 

The  War  Production  Board  on  Febru- 
ary 25  issued  an  order,  L-6-b,  extending 
to  March  15  the  February  quotas  for  the 
manufacture  of  domestic  laundry  equip- 
ment. 

February  quotas  range  from  60  to  95 
percent  of  the  average  monthly  sales  for 
the  12  months  ending  June  30,  1941, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  plant. 
Under  the  extensions,  the  same  rate  of 
production  is  permitted  for  the  first  half 
of  March,  the  number  being  half  that 
of  the  February  quotas  because  it  covers 
only  half  of  March. 

Before  March  15  the  War  Production 
Board  will  meet  with  representatives  of 
the  Industry  to  discuss  restrictions  be- 
yond that  date. 

The  quotas  for  the  first  half  of  March 
do  not  authorize  companies  to  obtain 
or  use  materials  in  excess  of  quantities 
authorized  under  existing  orders  govern- 
ing scarce  metals  or  other  materials. 


WPB  orders  pipe  fittings 
reduced  from  8,500  to  3,000 
to  save  materials,  work 

Simplification  of  pipe  fittings  was  or- 
dered by  the  War  Production  Board  Feb- 
ruary 25  in  Schedule  II  to  Limitation 
Order  L-42  covering  plumbing  and  heat- 
ing equipment.  Schedule  I,  issued  Feb- 
ruary 11,  required  simplification  of  iron, 
brass,  and  bronze  valves. 

Recommended  by  Bureau  of  Standards 

The  pipe  fittings  schedule,  in  its 
entirety,  has  already  been  issued  as  a 
simplified  practice  recommendation  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  Bureau  of 
Standards  under  No.  R185-42.  Reduc- 
tion under  this  program  of  the  number 
of  fittings  in  current  use  from  more  than 
8,500  to  less  than  3,000  will  satisfy  92  to 
94  percent  of  all  demand,  according  to 
the  plumbing  and  heating  branch  of  the 
WPB. 

After  March  1,  grey  cast  iron,  malle- 
able iron,  or  brass,  or  bronze  pipe  fit- 
tings not  conforming  to  the  established 
schedule  may  not  be  produced,  except 
with  the  express  permission  of  the  Di- 
rector of  Industry  Operations. 

Provision  for  special  cases 

Provision  is  made,  however,  for  the 
delivery  of  any  pipe  fittings  held  in  fin- 
ished form  by  a  producer  on  March  1, 
or  those  which  had  been  processed  in 
such  a  manner  that  their  manufacture 
in  conformity  with  the  schedule  would 
be  impractical. 

WPB  officials  said  that  use  of  the  sim- 
plified pipe  fittings  schedule  would  re- 
lease substantial  amounts  of  critical 
materials  which  would  otherwise  be  tied 
up  in  slow-moving  stocks.  The  schedule 
eliminates  more  than  3,600,  or  73  per- 
cent, of  the  cast  iron  fittings  formerly 
produced;  over  1,100,  or  about  50  per- 
cent, of  the  malleable  iron  fittings;  and 
784,  or  about  60  percent,  of  the  brass 
or  bronze  fittings. 

Will  reduce  interruptions 

In  addition  to  releasing  urgently  re- 
quired materials,  adoption  of  the  sched- 
ule will  eliminate  a  great  number  of 
interruptions  in  production  necessary  to 
manufacture  small  quantities  of  items 
for  which  demand  is  limited. 

A  general  industry  conference  pre- 
ceded the  adoption  of  Schedule  n.  The 
Limitation  Order  permits  appeal  by  any 
manufacturer  who  Is  seriously  affected 
by  the  requirements. 
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WPB  limits  new  broadcast 
facilities  on  recommendation 
of  Communications  Board 

War  Production  Board  Chairman  Nel- 
son announced  February  24  a  plan  for 
drastic  limitations  on  all  new  construc- 
tion of  standard  broadcast  facilities  in 
the  United  States.  The  program  also 
limits  any  changes  in  broadcast  facilities. 

Director  of  Industry  Operations 
Knowlson  said  that  future  priorities 
assistance  to  enable  builders  to  obtain 
critical  materials  would  be  in  accord  with 
the  plan. 

The  plan  was  worked  out  on  the  basis 
of  recommendations  made  by  the  Defense 
Communications  Board.  The  Board's 
recommendations,  which  were  approved, 
were: 

1.  No  critical  materials  shall  be  allocated 
by  the  War  Production  Board  or  further 
authorizations  issued  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  for  the  con- 
struction of  anv  new  standard  broadcast 
station  where  all  or  a  substantial  part  of 
the  proposed  primary  service  area  is  already 
provided  with  primary  service  from  one  or 
more  standard  broadcast  stations. 

2.  No  critical  materials  shall  be  allocated 
by  the  War  Production  Board  or  further 
authorizations  issued  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  for  construction 
in  order  to  change  the  transmitting  facili- 
ties of  any  existing  standard  broadcast  sta- 
tion, unless  the  change  will  result  in  a 
substantial  new  primary  service  area  no 
substantial  part  of  which  is  already  pro- 
vided with  primary  service  from  one  or  more 
standard  broadcast  stations. 

3.  No  critical  materials  shall  be  allo- 
cated by  the  War  Production  Board  for  the 
construction,  under  outstanding  author- 
izations of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission: 

(a)  Of  any  new  standard  broadcast  sta- 
tion where  all  or  a  substantial  part  of  the 
proposed  primary  service  area  is  already 
provide '.  with  primary  service  from  one 
or  more  standard  broadcast  stations;  or 

(b)  In  order  to  change  the  transmitting 
facilities  of  any  existing  standard  broad- 
cast station  unless  the  change  will  result 
in  a  substantial  new  primary  service  area 
no  substantial  part  of  which  is  already 
provided  with  primary  service  from  one 
or  more  standard  broadcast  stations. 

*     *     * 

Fancy  heating  equipment's 
disappearance  forecast 

Fancy  radiators,  concealed  piping,  and 
other  heating  equipment  luxuries  will 
probably  disappear  from  trade  channels 
for  the  duration  of  the  war,  it  was  indi- 
cated February  25  by  the  plumbing  and 
heating  branch  of  the  WPB. 

At  a  meeting  called  by  the  branch  to 
discuss^simplification  of  vapor  and  vac- 
uum specialties,  manufacturers  agreed  to 
simplify  the  number  of  sizes  of  radiator 
valves,  trap  bodies,  and  other  items. 


Up  to  half  of  textile  machinery  industry 
expected  to  make  ordnance  by  midyear; 
orders  for  nonessentials  must  wait 


The  American  textile  machinery  in- 
dustry is  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  direct  war  materials  as  well  as  repair 
parts  and  machinery  for  the  production 
of  the  yarns  and  fabrics  needed  for  mili- 
tary and  essential  civilian  requirements, 
R.  S.  bempsey.  Chief  of  the  textile  ma- 
chinery section  of  WPB,  said  on  February 
24. 

"By  the  middle  of  1942  the  big  pro- 
ducers will  have  completed  their  tool- 
ing-up  and  about  40  to  50  percent  of  their 
capacity  will  be  on  ordnance  work,"  Mr. 
Dempsey  said. 

Other  half  for  repairs,  essentials 

"The  other  half  of  the  industry's  ca- 
pacity will  be  devoted  to  the  production 
of  parts  for  maintenance  and  repair  of 
existing  textile  machinery,  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  new  equipment  for  mills  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  goods  required 
to  clothe  the  armed  forces  and  for  essen- 
tial civilian  clothing. 

"Only  those  mills  now  producing  or 
which  will  produce  goods  on  which  there 
are  present  or  anticipated  shortages  will 
be  able  to  get  new  machinery. 

"Machinery  now  being  built  is  going 
first  to  those  mills  which  will  make  duck, 
combed  yarn,  and  combed  twills,  and 
other  constructions  on  which  the  Army 
and  Navy  are  not  able  to  fill  their  re- 
quirements according  to  schedule.  Ma- 
chinery for  these  purposes  is  being 
accorded  relatively  high  preference  rat- 
ings. As  the  size  of  the  armed  forces 
increases,  it  is  anticipated  that  further 
shortages  will  arise  and  the  policy  will 
be  to  allot  machinery  only  to  those  mills 
that  will  increase  their  production  of  war 
goods.  This  will  apply  also  to  machinery 
for  replacement  of  worn-out  equipment. 
If  a  mill  is  running  on  war  goods,  or  it 
can  no  longer  run  some  of  its  units,  that 
mill  will  be  given  consideration  for  re- 
placement machinery. 

Some  contract  deliveries 
may  wait  indefinitely 

"When  this  country  entered  the  war 
in  December,  there  was  a  considerable 
quantity  of  textile  machinery  under  con- 
tract. Most  of  this  machinery  was  in- 
tended to  make  goods  that  are  not  essen- 
tial to  the  Army  and  Navy  or  civilian 
needs.  Unless  this  machinery  can  be 
changed  over  to  make  needed  goods,  de- 


livery of  this  machinery  must  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

"There  is  no  time  to  build  new  mills 
or  to  put  additional  equipment  in  place 
to  relieve  shortages.  The  job  must  be 
done  by  using  all  the  machinery  in  place 
to  produce  quickly  those  goods  that  are 
vital  to  the  war  program.  It  is  possible 
to  convert  some  machinery  units,  to  make 
goods  they  have  never  made  before.  This 
conversion  must  be  accomplished  without 
delay." 

•  *    • 

Machinery  auction  halted 
to  determine  how  facilities 
can  be  used  in  war  production 

In  order  to  prevent  the  dispersal  of 
valuable  machinery  adapted  to  war  pro- 
duction uses,  J.  S.  Knowlson,  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Industry  Operations,  has 
issued  an  order  stopping  the  scheduled 
sale  at  auction  of  the  machinery,  tools 
and  equipment  situated  at  the  plant  for- 
merly owned  by  the  Foos  Gas  Engine  Co., 
of  Springfield,  Ohio. 

To  determine  use  for  war 

The  order  was  addressed  to  the  auc- 
tioneers, Samuel  L.  Winternitz  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  111.,  and  to  any  others  having 
any  interests  in  the  property. 

Purpose  of  the  order  is  to  permit  in- 
vestigation of  the  plant  and  its  facilities, 
to  determine  whether  they  can  be  used 
intact,  and  in  their  present  location,  for 
war  production.  If  this  is  not  feasible, 
the  WPB  will  allocate  the  machinery  and 
equipment  to  those  engaged  on  war  or- 
ders, who  are  most  urgently  in  need  of  it. 

•  *    • 
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PRICE  ADMINISTRATION  .  . . 

60-day  ceilings  imposed  on  wholesale 
prices  of  canned  fruits,  vegetables 
to  check  inflationary  rise 


Protective  price  regulation  became  a 
reality  to  the  American  housewife  and 
her  dinner  table  February  28  as  OPA  Ad- 
ministrator Henderson  moved  to  halt 
further  price  increases  in  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

Covered  by  order 

Eleven  canned  fruits  and  15  canned 
vegetables  were  placed  under  a  60-day 
price  regulation.  The  Temporary  Max- 
imum Price  Regulation  No.  6,  issued  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1942,  was  effective  March  2. 

Canned  fruits  covered  by  the  order  are: 
apples,  apple  sauce,  apricots,  cherries  (red, 
sour  pitted),  cherries  (sweet),  fruit  cock- 
tail, fruit  salad,  peaches,  pears,  pineapples, 
and  plums. 

Canned  vegetables  covered  by  the  order 
are:  asparagus,  beans  (all  dry  varieties), 
beans  (lima),  snap  beans  (green  and  wax), 
beets,  carrots,  corn,  peas,  pumpkins,  sauer- 
kraut, spinach,  sweetpotatoes,  tomatoes,  to- 
mato catsup,  and  tomato  juice. 

Basis  for  ceilings 

Maximum  ceilings  are  set  by  OPA  at 
the  highest  prices  at  which  sellers  did 
business  during  the  5  days  between  Feb- 
ruary 23  and  February  27,  1942.  By  the 
end  of  the  temporary  60-day  period, 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  will  be 
placed  under  permanent  maximum  price 
regulations. 

The  order  applies  only  to  canners  and 
wholesalers.  However,  Mr.  Henderson 
emphasized  that  since  prices  are  stabil- 
ized at  the  wholesale  level,  the  only  justi- 
fication for  retail  advances  is  to  reflect 
some  slight  increases  in  replacement 
costs. 

"In  the  absence  of  direct  price  control 
at  the  retail  level,"  the  Administrator 
said,  "the  responsibility  for  keeping  re- 
tail prices  at  a  reasonable  level  rests 
squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  retailer. 
Should  this  responsibility  prove  too 
much,  OPA  will  take  steps  to  control 
prices  at  the  retail  source." 

War  production  not  affected 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  ad- 
vised the  OPA  that  the  temporary 
"freeze"  order  will  in  no  way  interfere 
with  the  program  for  "all-out"  produc- 
tion of  canning  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
1942.  Growers  will  not  be  affected  by 
the  order  since  it  applies  to  the  fruits 


and  vegetables  sold  by  growers  and 
packed  by  canners  in  1941  or  earlier. 
For  most  commodities  covered  in  the  reg- 
ulation, the  1942  crop  will  not  be  ready 
for  marketing  until  the  July-September 
period.  OPA  indicated  that  it  is  study- 
ing canning  industry  costs  now.  If  prices 
are  set  for  1942  crop  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, that  factor  will  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, including  the  prices  canners  pay 
to  growers. 

Exceptions 

The  new  regulation  will  permit  excep- 
tion to  its  provisions  only  of  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  transit  in  public  car- 
riers prior  to  March  2,  1942.  Forward 
delivery  contracts,  or  those  for  payment 
at  higher  prices  to  prevail  at  time  of 
delivery,  are  clearly  "cut  across,"  except 
at  prices  at  or  below  the  maximums  set. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  limit  the 
canners'  or  wholesalers'  profit  margins  to 
reasonable  levels,  without,  however,  pe- 
nalizing them  to  the  extent  of  working 
at  a  loss.  However,  the  margin  between 
the  wholesale  cost  and  selling  price  shall 
be  no  greater  than  the  maximum  for  the 
5-day  period  preceding  issuance  of  the 
regulation.  It  is  provided,  also,  that,  in 
all  cases,  a  quantity  equivalent  to  the  first 
acquired  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
shall  be  sold  first. 

Inflationary  trend  indicated 

Average  price  of  canned  fruits  and  veg- 
etables at  the  canner's  level  has  increased 
about  20  percent  since  August  1941.  Re- 
tail prices  have  increased  approximately 
10  percent  in  the  same  period.  Price  ad- 
vances at  the  canner's  level  are  consid- 
ered by  OPA  a  fair  criterion  of  the  infla- 
tionary trend  that  had  developed.  In 
general,  August  canning  prices  mirrored 
the  canner's  actual  costs,  plus  a  normal 
profit,  since  by  that  time  a  large  propor- 
tion of  his  costs  for  materials  and  labor 
had  been  incurred.  Furthermore,  the 
canner  now  has  relatively  small  stocks 
of  the  1941  pack  still  on  hand. 

Nearly  all  of  the  1941  pack  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  now  is  out  of  growers' 
hands.  Therefore,  it  is  pointed  out,  any 
Increase  in  prices  on  that  pack  at  any 


level  beyond  the  producer  of  the  commod- 
ity would  be  of  scant  benefit  to  him. 

However,  wholesalers'  stocks  are  ab- 
normally high.  They  would  have  been 
in  a  highly  advantageous  position  to 
profit  by  inflationary  and  speculative 
price  advances.  The  following  table  gives 
distributors'  stocks  of  certain  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  on  January  1,  1942, 
as  compared  with  January  1,  1941,  ex- 
pressed as  a  percentage  of  the  January 
1,  1939,  stocks,  the  latter  representing  100 
percent.  (Figures  are  from  the  Bureau 
of  Census.) 


Commodity 

Jan.  1, 1042 

Jan.  1, 1941 

Percent 
143.7 
73.5 
113.9 
120.2 
157.0 
159.0 

Percent 
128.3 

63.9 

103.5 

111.8 

102. 9 

84.5 

1  Peaches  account  for  about  25  percent  of  the  total  fruit 
pack  each  year  and  are  most  important  of  the  canned 
fruit  crops. 

Recent  price  advances,  conducive  to 
further  speculative  withholding  and 
profiteering  by  the  trade,  which  in  turn 
was  likely  to  accentuate  hysteria — buy- 
ing and  hoarding  by  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer— were  cited  by  Mr.  Henderson  as 
reasons  for  the  temporary  "freeze"  order. 

Military  needs  grow 

Furthermore,  the  possibility  of  addi- 
tional sharp  price  advances  in  the  future 
was  quite  a  lively  one,  barring  control 
curbs. 

Already  large  Army,  Navy,  and  Lend- 
Lease  requirements,  to  be  filled  from  the 

1941  pack,  have  been  increased  substan- 
tially since  this  country's  entry  into  the 
war.  However,  a  great  portion  of  these 
requirements  already  have  beenrfilled. 
With  the  exception  of  canned  dry  beans, 
all  commodities  listed  in  the  regulation 
will  be  used  by  these  agencies  before  the 

1942  pack  is  available.  This  might  re- 
duce slightly  supplies  available  for  con- 
sumer use,  and,  without  check,  might 
have  had  some  repercussion  on  the  gen- 
eral price  structure. 

In  addition,  the  War  Production  Board 
recently  limited  tin  supplies  for  many  of 
these  items  in  its  Tin  Plate  Conservation 
Order,  M-81.  Effect  of  this  move,  also  if 
unchecked,  would  be  competitive  bidding 
for  irreplaceable  commodities  and  for  the 
foods  packed  in  those  can  siz«6  which 
have  been  eliminated.  It  might  also  be 
reflected  in  an  increased  demand  for  sub- 
stitute canned  foods. 
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AH  coal  dealers  asked  to  hold  prices 

to  December  15-31,  1941  levels;  temporary 

procedure  set  up  to  expedite  adjustments 


All  coal  dealers — retailers  and  whole- 
salers physically  handling  bituminous, 
anthracite,  and  lignite — were  asked  by 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  Feb- 
ruary 26  to  maintain  prices  no  higher 
than  those  prevailing  during  the  period 
December  15-31,  1941,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  Administrator  Hen- 
derson. 

Exceptions 

The  only  increases  permitted  are  those 
to  cover  additional  costs  of  ocean  freight, 
war  risk  and  marine  insurance  actually 
incurred  for  coal  transported  via  tide- 
water to  Atlantic  Coast  ports. 

Dealers  excepted  are  marketing  agen- 
cies and  concerns  acting  as  mine  agents 
who  do  not  physically  handle  the  product. 

This  request  follows  one  made  Janu- 
ary 18  last,  directed  to  retail  dealers 
only,  asking  maintenance  of  prices  at 
the  December  15-31  levels. 


In  connection  with  the  wider  request, 
OPA  set  up  temporary  procedure  for 
consideration  of  adjustments  which  may 
be  sought  as  a  result  of  war  conditions. 

Since  the  January  18  request,  OPA 
reports,  there  has  been  a  general  com- 
pliance on  the  part  of  retail  coal  dealers. 
Industry  conferences  with  representa- 
tives of  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  and 
tidewater  dock  operators,  however,  de- 
veloped the  need  for  clarification  and 
the  establishment  of  procedure  for  fur- 
ther price  studies. 

Steps  to  expedite  adjustments 

It  Is  realized  in  OPA  that  changing 
conditions  beyond  control  of  the  industry 
may  materially  affect  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing and  distributing  coal,  especially  in 
some  geographical  areas.  Therefore,  to 
expedite  adjustments  which  may  be 
deemed  necessary  in  certain  instances,  a 
temporary  procedure  has  been  set  up. 


Rifle,  shotgun  makers  asked  not 
to  exceed  January  1 0  price  level 

Manufacturers  of  sporting  firearms 
have  been  asked  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  to  take  steps  to  prevent 
advances  in  prices  of  rifles  and  shotguns 
to  levels  above  those  in  effect  January  10, 
1942,  OPA  Administrator  Henderson  an- 
nounced February  27. 

This  request,  which  follows  a  recent 
War  Production  Board  order  restricting 
the  sale  of  12-gage  shotguns  to  certain 
approved  buyers  and  curtailing  produc- 
tion of  other  models,  is  contained  in  a 
letter  to  members  of  the  sporting  arms 
manufacturing  industry  in  which  Mr. 
Henderson  points  out  that  "substantial 
advances  have  occurred  recently  in  the 
prices  of  guns." 

Pending  further  study  and  the  formu- 
lation of  a  definite  price  program,  it  is 
important  that  prices  be  kept  from  ex- 
ceeding the  January  10  level,  the  letter 
continues.  Cancellation  of  any  increases 
that  may  have  carried  prices  above  those 
in  effect  on  that  date  also  is  requested. 

While  the  letter  is  directed  only  to 
manufacturers,  Mr.  Henderson  pointed 
out  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  retail 
pries  advances  and  that  the  retail  level 
tion  taken  if  necessary. 


Rubber  footwear  makers 
invited  to  price  discussion 

All  manufacturers,  of  waterproof  rub- 
ber footwear  were  invited  in  a  letter  from 
OPA  to  meet  in  Washington  on  March  3, 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  an  agree- 
ment on  maximum  prices  for  new  lines 
produced  under  specifications  established 
by  the  War  Production  Board  to  conserve 
crude  rubber. 

Waterproof  rubber  footwear  is  being 
sold  now  at  prices  prevailing  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  1941,  in  compliance  with  a  request 
by  Leon  Henderson,  OPA  Administrator, 
not  to  increase  prices. 

The  proposed  new  list,  to  which  OPA 
will  ask  manufacturers  to  agree,  provides 
for  prices  no  higher  than  December  3 
levels  in  any  case,  and  for  reductions  on 
some  items  where  style  features  are  being 
eliminated  to  save  rubber. 

Negotiation  of  this  agreement  is  the 
first  to  be  undertaken  under  the  power 
given  the  Administrator  under  section  5 
of  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of 
1942.  Under  this  section,  Mr.  Henderson 
is  empowered  to  confer  with  manufactur- 
ers and  enter  into  voluntary  maximum 
price  agreements  with  them.  Several 
such  agreements  already  in  effect  were 
negotiated  prior  to  passage  of  the  Emer- 
gency Price  Control  Act. 


Bed  linens  which  are  "seconds" 
must  be  so  labeled, 
says  Henderson 

Labeling  bed  linens  which  are  "sec- 
onds" by  use  of  the  term  "second  selec- 
tion" will  not  satisfy  provisions  of  Price 
Schedule  No.  89  (Bed  Linens),  Price 
Administrator  Henderson  pointed  out 
February  27. 

Label  required  after  March  2 

"The  term  'second  selection',"  the  Ad- 
ministrator stated  in  reply  to  trade 
inquiries,  "does  not  describe  goods  of 
second  quality  with  sufficient  clarity. 
Bed  linens  which  are  seconds  should  be 
called  seconds  and  the  schedule  specif- 
ically so  provides." 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Henderson 
emphasized  that  all  bed  linens  sold  on 
or  after  March  2,  1942,  must  bear  the 
required  label.  This  date,  which  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  schedule,  is  1  month  after 
effective  date  of  the  order. 

In  cases  where  title  to  the  goods 
passed  before  March  2,  and  the  goods 
merely  are  held  by  the  seller  for  the 
buyer's  convenience,  the  goods  may  be 
turned  over  by  the  seller  to  the  buyer 
after  March  2,  without  affixing  labels 
to  the  individual  pieces.  Where  title 
passed  on  or  after  March  2,  bed  linens 
cannot  be  delivered  unless  they  bear  the 
required  label. 

In  some  instances,  wholesalers  and 
large  retailers  make  up  their  own  labels 
and  send  them  to  the  manufacturers  to 
be  affixed  to  the  sheets.  Mr.  Henderson 
stated  that  OPA  would  hold  the  manu- 
facturer, who  affixes  the  labels  to  the 
sheets,  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  contents  of  such  labels. 

•    *    • 

OPA  asks  week's  notice 
on  petroleum  interpretations 

Persons  seeking  interpretations  of 
Price  Schedule  No.  88  (Petroleum  and 
Petroleum  Products)  should  submit  re- 
quests for  such  interpretations  in  writing 
at  least  a  week  before  any  contemplated 
personal  consultation  with  the  fuel  sec- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
Administrator  Henderson  suggested  Feb- 
ruary 27. 

This  procedure,  Mr.  Henderson  said, 
would  permit  OPA  to  prepare  interpreta- 
tions in  conformity  with  Procedural  Reg- 
ulation No.  1,  requiring  that  all  interpre- 
tations be  in  writing. 
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Uniform  ceilings  imposed  on  domestic 
shorn  wool,  vital  to  military,  civilian  needs 


Uniform  maximum  prices  for  domestic 
shorn  wool  were  established  under  the 
first  permanent  price  regulation  issued 
by  OPA  Administrator  Henderson  since 
he  took  office  under  the  Emergency  Price 
Control  Act  of  1942  on  February  11  last. 

Based  on  average  farm  price 

This  maximum  price  regulation  No. 
106,  which  became  effective  February  28, 
1942,  establishes  dollars  and  cents  maxi- 
mum prices  for  grease  wool  sold  on  a 
clean  basis.  The  ceiling  established  is 
on  the  basis  of  37.1  cents  per  pound  for 
grease  wool,  which  is  the  average  farm 
price  prevailing  on  December  15,  1941. 
The  latter  is  the  highest  of  four  prices 
which,  under  the  act,  the  Administrator 
must  use  in  setting  maximums  for  agri- 
cultural commodities.  These  four  prices 
are  110  percent  of  parity;  the  maEtoet 
price  on  October  1, 1941 ;  the  market  price 
on  December  15,  1941;  or  the  average 
price  during  the  period  July  1,  1919  to 
June  30,  1929. 

Supersedes  former  schedule 

The  ceiling  on  wool  on  a  clean  basis  Is 
$1.18  per  pound  for  fine  64s,  2y2  inches 
and  longer,  which,  as  is  the  case  for  other 
grades,  generally  reflects  the  Boston 
market  price  on  December  15,  1941. 

The  new  regulation  supersedes  Price 
Schedule  No.  58  insofar  as  it  covered 
domestic  shorn  wool.  The  old  schedule 
was  a  "freeze"  type,  using  as  its  base 
period  October  1  to  December  15,  1941. 

Sales  withheld  pending  ceilings 

A  brokerage  commission  of  not  more 
than  1  percent  of  the  applicable  maxi- 
mum price  is  provided  for.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  apply  to  wool  handled 
on  consignment. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  evi- 
denced in  the  wool  trade  regarding  the 
new  ceilings  as  the  1942  shearing  season 
starts  in  February.  Many  growers  in  the 
West,  who  have  started  to  shear  their 
sheep  already,  but  withheld  their  for- 
ward sales  pending  a  permanent  ceiling, 
now  will  be  able  to  start  selling.  There 
also  has  been  a  lively  inquiry  from  Bos- 
ton, which  is  the  center  of  the  trade. 

Big  factor  in  living  costs 

As  well  as  being  of  prime  importance 
to  the  armed  forces,  wool  is  a  substantial 
factor  in  the  cost  of  living  for  the  average 
citizen,  accounting  for  perhaps  3%  per- 
cent of  his  expenses.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  domestic  output  in  1941  was  the 


largest  in  this  country's  history,  it  ac- 
counted for  only  about  50  percent  of  our 
total  consumption  of  more  than  900,000,- 
000  pounds.  Imports  from  South  Amer- 
ica, Australia,  and  New  Zealand  definitely 
are  an  uncertain  factor  under  the  present 
shipping  difficulties. 

Inventories  of  some  350,000,000  pounds 
here  are  about  normal.  These  have  in- 
creased about  100,000,000  pounds  in  the 
last  year.  Furthermore,  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  has  curtailed  wool  process- 
ing for  civilian  use. 

However,  with  increased  military  need 
In  sight,  further  advances  in  wool  prices 
seemed  inevitable,  without  price  control. 
This  was  particularly  necessary  because 
little  hope  was  held  out  for  any  further 
substantial  increase  either  in  domestic 
production  or  in  imports  to  take  care  of 
expanded  demand. 

*    •    • 

Rises  in  burlap  prices 
permitted,  to  take  care  of 
increased  importing  costs 

Increases  in  maximum  prices  estab- 
lished for  burlap — to  meet  additional 
costs  of  shipping  caused  by  the  war — 
are  permitted  under  Amendment  No.  1 
to  Revised  Price  Schedule  No.  18,  accord- 
ing to  announcement  February  27  by 
OPA  Administrator  Hendersohr 

The  amendment,  effective  March  3, 
1942,  permits  only  the  addition  to  the 
maximum  prices  of  actual  cost  incurred 
for  increased  war  risk  insurance  and 
ocean  freight  over  the  rates  prevailing 
when  the  maximum  prices  were  originally 
established. 

Insurance  has  risen 

When  Price  Schedule  No.  18  for  burlap 
was  issued  August  16,  1941,  the  then  pre- 
vailing war  risk  insurance  rates  of  ap- 
proximately 2>/2  percent  were  considered 
and  given  due  weight  in  determination 
of  maximum  prices  for  the  product.  At 
that  time  there  also  prevailed  an  ocean 
freight  rate  of  approximately  $25  per  40 
cubic  feet  of  space  or  16  hundredweight. 

Since  October  15,  however,  war  risk 
insurance  rates  from  India  have  increased 
to  as  much  as  10  percent. 

At  present  ocean  freight  rates  have  not 
increased  above  the  rate  prevailing  at  the 
time  the  original  schedule  was  Issued. 


Cotton  and  "novelty"  rugs 
under  temporary  regulation 
pending  definitive  order 

Sales  of  cotton  and  "novelty"  rugs  by 
manufacturers  and  distributors  at  prices 
higher  than  those  which  prevailed  on 
February  20  are  forbidden  in  a  temporary 
price  regulation  issued  February  26  by 
Price  Administrator  Henderson.  The 
order  became  effective  on  March  2. 

Prices  rose  despite  warnings 

It  is  planned  to  supplant  the  tempo- 
rary regulation  with  a  definitive  price 
order  by  May  1. 

Need  for  the  temporary  regulation,  Mr. 
Henderson  explained,  became  apparent 
when  cotton  and  novelty  rugs  prices  ad- 
vanced an  average  of  10  percent  (and  in 
some  cases  as  much  as  25  percent)  in 
the  face  of  OPA  warnings  that  it  would 
take  immediate  steps  to  correct  any  un- 
warranted price  increases. 

The  new  temporary  order  provides  that 
manufacturers  can  only  sell  such  novelty 
floor  coverings  as  they  offered  for  sale  be- 
tween January  1,  1941.  and  March  1,  1942, 
or  such  novelty  floor  coverings  as  were  in 
process  of  actual  manufacture  on  March  2, 
1942.  However,  changes  may  be  made  in 
basic  construction  with  the  written  approval 
of  OPA.  In  such  a  case,  a  manufacturer 
Is  required  to  submit  an  application  contain- 
ing the  proposed  basic  construction  and  pro- 
posed price,  and  showing  that  the  material 
previously  used  is  unavailable  or  prohibitive 
in  cost,  or  that  its  use  in  novelty  floor  cover- 
ings is  so  restricted  by  allocation  of  priority 
orders  as  to  require  the  proposed  change 
and  that  the  change  is  one  calculated  to  pre- 
serve quality. 

Where  a  particular  novelty  rug  is  offered 
for  sale  by  a  manufacturer  or  distributor  for 
the  first  time  on  or  after  March  2,  1942.  and, 
consequently,  has  no  February  20  price,  the 
maximum  price  must  be  In  line  with  the 
February  20  price  for  the  most  comparable 
novelty  rug.  An  application,  however,  must 
be  filed  with  OPA  within  5  days  after  such 
a  rug  is  first  offered  for  sale.  (This  applica- 
tion should  be  filed  on  Form  3T1  which  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration). If  OPA  should  determine  that 
the  price  was  not  arrived  at  fairly,  it  can  * 
stipulate  a  lower  maximum  price. 

*     •     * 

SANDBAG  MATERIAL  WOULD 
ENCIRCLE  GLOBE  EIGHT  TIMES 

Sufficient  burlap  and  osnaburg  to  go 
more  than  eight  times  around  the  world 
has  been  purchased  by  the  Supply  Divi- 
sion, Corps  of  Engineers,  and  will  be  used 
for  making  sandbags,  the  War  Depart- 
ment announced.  This  purchase  is  in 
addition  to  millions  of  yards  of  the  same 
material  bought  for  camouflage  pur- 
poses. 
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Makers  of  dry  batteries, 
flashlights,  bulbs  asked 
to  hold  prices  down 

A  request  not  to  raise  prices  above  the 
levels  of  February  1  and  to  cancel  any 
increases  made  since  that  date  was  con- 
tained in  letters  sent  out  February  23 
by  Price  Administrator  Henderson,  to  all 
manufacturers  of  dry  batteries,  flash- 
lights, and  flashlight  bulbs. 

Characterizing  flashlights  and  dry  bat- 
teries as  "items  of  essential  civilian  de- 
fense equipment,"  Mr.  Henderson  said, 
"it  is  of  great  importance  that  prices  of 
these  articles  remain  stable."  The  Ad- 
ministrator made  it  clear  that  his  re- 
quest applied  not  only  to  net  prices 
charged  by  manufacturers  to  distributors 
and  dealers,  but  to  suggested  retail  list 
prices  as  well.  Further  studies  will  be 
made  of  the  dry  battery  industry,  ac- 
cording to  the  letter,  with  a  view  to  for- 
mulating a  definite  price  program. 

Public  cautioned  against  "stocking  up" 

Flashlight,  radio,  ignition,  and  lantern 
dry  batteries  are  covered  by  the  letter, 
but  dry  cells  designed  for  use  in  hearing 
aids  are  excluded,  since  OPA  previously 
asked  that  these  batteries  be  not  raised 
in  price  over  the  levels  of  October  15, 
1941. 

In  making  public  the  letter,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson,tock  occasion  to  caution  the  pub- 
lic against  "stocking  up"  with  dry  cells. 
"Dry  batteries  deteriorate,  even  though 
not  in  use,"  the  Administrator  stated. 

•   '•    * 

Brake  shoe  firm  rescinds  price 
advance,  after  OPA  study 

Complying  with  a  request  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  the  American 
Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co.,  with  offices 
in  New  York,  has  rescinded  the  recent 
increase  in  its  price  of  brake  shoes,  OPA 
Administrator  Henderson  announced 
February  26.  With  the  withdrawal  of 
the  $2  per  net  ton  price  advance  made 
on  January  1,  1942,  the  company's  brake 
shoe  prices  are  again  at  October  1,  1941 
levels. 

Soon  after  the  effective  date  of  the  $2 
advance,  OPA  initiated  an  investigation 
which,  after  careful  study  and  confer- 
ence with  representatives  and  officials  of 
American  Brake  Shoe,  culminated  in  the 
issuance  of  a  request  that  the  price 
increase  be  rescinded. 

Sales  made  at  the  higher  prices  will 
be  adjusted  to  October  1  prices  by 
refunds. 


PACKERS— DON'T  TAKE   SUGAR 
TILL  45  DAYS  BEFORE  SEASON 

A.  E.  Bowman,  chief  of  the  sugar  sec- 
tion of  WPB,  asked  canners  on  February 
25  not  to  accept  delivery  of  their  sugar 
supply  more  than  45  days  before  they 
begin  canning  their  1942  pack. 

"The  sugar  is  needed  in  certain  areas 
for  household  consumers  and  should  not 
be  tied  up  in  canners'  warehouses  or 
plants  unnecessarily  long,"  Mr.  Bowman 
said. 

*    *    * 

Los  Angeles  selected  for 

third  in  series  of 

scrap  metal  price  clinics 

Los  Angeles  has  been  selected  as  the 
site  for  the  third  of  a  series  of  non- 
ferrous  scrap  metal  price  clinics,  Price 
Administrator  Henderson  announced 
February  25.  This  clinic  will  be  held 
March  6. 

To  clarify  trade  problems 

Purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  explain 
the  six  price  schedules  covering  nonfer- 
rous  scrap  metals,  including  aluminum, 
copper,  brass  mill,  lead,  zinc  and  nickel. 
Previous  clinics  were  held  in  Chicago 
on  December  17  and  in  New  York  on 
January  29.  Both  were  well  attended 
and  proved  a  valuable  source  of  in- 
formation in  clarifying  points  raised  by 
the  trade  regarding  OPA's  activities, 
relative  to  scrap  metals. 

General  invitation  extended 

Los  Angeles  was  named  as  the  location 
for  the  third  meeting  because  of  the 
importance  of  scrap  in  production  of 
war  materials.  Many  West  Coast  plants 
now  are  operating  on  defense  orders. 

Invitations  have  been  extended  to  some 
200  industrial  scrap  makers,  dealers  and 
consumers.  However,  OPA  quarters 
urged  attendance  by  any  maker,  dealer, 
or  consumer  who  failed  to  receive  a 
formal  invitation. 

Speakers  at  the  Los  Angeles  clinic  will 
include  George  R.  Taylor,  associate  price 
executive  of  the  copper  and  brass  section; 
Fred  Wolf,  OPA  legal  division  counsel  on 
nonferrous  metals,  and  Philip  H.  Coombs, 
assistant  to  D.  H.  Wallace,  who  is  assistant 
director  of  the  OPA's  Price  Division  in  charge 
of  metals.  There  will  be  an  open  period  for 
discussion  from  the  floor  of  questions  raised 
by  the  trade. 

•     •    • 

CEILINGS  ON  FERTILIZER 

See  story  on  page  16. 


"Victory"  bicycle,  all  other  new 
models  after  January  15,  must 
have  OPA  price  approval 

Selling  prices  for  the  new  "Victory" 
bicycles,  which  a  number  of  manufac- 
turers plan  to  introduce,  will  have  to 
be  approved  by  Price  Administrator 
Henderson. 

While  not  mentioning  the  "Victory" 
bicycle  by  name,  Mr.  Henderson,  in  a 
letter  sent  to  all  bicycle  manufacturers, 
asks  that  proposed  price  lists  with  re- 
spect to  all  new  models  added  after 
January  15,  1942,  be  submitted  to  the 
OPA  for  approval  "well  in  advance  of 
the  planned  introduction  to  the  trade." 

Asked  to  hold  prices  down 

Mr.  Henderson's  letter  notes  also  that 
substantial  increases  h^ave  taken  place  in 
retail  bicycle  prices  in  recent  months  and 
adds,  "It  is  of  great  importance  that  these 
prices  remain  stable  particularly  since 
bicycles  are  important  for  civilian 
transportation." 

Until  a  definite  price  program  is  de- 
veloped, the  letter  goes  on  to  say,  manu- 
facturers are  asked  to  make  no  increases 
in  their  prices  for  bicycles  and  bicycle 
parts  and  accessories  above  the  level  in 
effect  on  January  15,  1942.  This  request 
applies  to  suggested  retail  as  well  as 
wholesale  prices,  the  letter  points  out.  If 
current  prices  are  above  those  in  effect 
on  January  15,  1942,  the  OPA  Adminis- 
trator requests  that  they  be  restored  to 
the  level  that  prevailed  on  that  date. 

•    *    * 

OPA  fats  and  oils  trade  rules 
revoked;  ceilings  unchanged 

Fats  and  Oils  Schedule  No.  25,  issued 
August  28,  1941,  was  revoked,  effective 
February  23,  Price  Administrator  Hen- 
derson announced  on  that  day. 

This  schedule  was  issued  originally  by 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
Civilian  Supply  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  speculation,  hoarding,  and 
undue  price  rises  in  fats  and  oils  and 
their  products  through  elimination  and 
regulation  of  certain  trade  practices. 

On  February  3,  1942,  Amendment  No.  2 
to  Price  Schedule  No.  53  was  issued  by 
OPA,  establishing  maximum  prices  upon 
fats  and  oils  and  their  products.  This 
price  ceiling  order  remains  unchanged. 
Schedule  No.  25  is  no  longer  an  OPA 
function,  since  trade  practices  now  fall 
under  the  scope  of  the  War  Production 
Board. 
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RATIONING... 

State  and  county  quotas  and  reserves 
announced  for  145,500  new  automobiles 


State  and  county  quotas  and  reserves 
under  which  145,500  new  1942  passenger 
automobiles  will  be  rationed  to  eligible 
buyers  and  exempt  categories  from 
March  2  to  the  end  of  May  under  the 
regulations  announced  February  22  were 
issued  February  25  by  Price  Administra- 
tor Henderson. 

In  all,  340,000  new  passenger  cars  will 
be  released  to  essential  users  over  the 
next  12  months  under  the  rationing  plan, 
out  of  the  total  supply  of  some  480,000 
new  1942  passenger  automobiles  in  the 
hands  of  manufacturers,  distributors, 
and  dealers.  The  remaining  cars  are 
being  held  in  "stock  pile"  for  rationing 
in  1943  and  after. 

Actual  quotas  total  120,000 

The  actual  State  and  county  quotas 
total  120,000  cars.  However,  an  addi-  l 
tional  25,500  vehicles  are  contained  in 
State  and  national  "reserves"  and  a 
small  number  of  cars  to  be  released  for 
sale  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands.  State  reserves  will 
enable  the  State  rationing  administra- 
tors, if  necessary,  to  adjust  county  quotas 
to  the  needs  of  each  community.  The 
national  reserve  will  permit  any  cor- 
responding adjustment  of  State  quotas, 
provide  replacements  for  essential  pas- 
senger cars  used  by  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  when  these  cars  have 
been  wrecked;  have  been  driven  over 
100,000  miles;  or  are  1937  or  earlier  mod- 
els. Another  part  of  the  national  reserve 
has  been  established  to  cover  fleet  ex- 
pansion of  eligible  Federal  services  and 
to  provide  for  contingencies. 

The  March  2-May  31  quotas  and  re- 
serves appear  in  the  table  on  this  page. 

War  activity  and  exposure  to 
attack  affect  allowances 

In  general,  the  county  quotas  were  ar- 
rived at  by  using  the  1941  new  car  regis- 
trations as  a  guide.  However,  in  many 
counties  the  extent  of  local  war  and  de- 
fense activity  was  an  important  deter- 
mining factor.  This  latter  factor,  as  well 
as  others,  such  as  population,  area,  and 
exposure  to  potential  air  or  naval  attack, 
played  a  part  in  setting  up  the  State  re- 
serves. This  accounts  for  the  large  re- 
serve (1,632  cars)  provided  for  California, 
which  is  a  State  of  great  distances  with  a 
long-exposed  coast  line. 


In  counties  having  more  than  one  local 
rationing  board,  such  as  New  York 
County,  allotments  to  the  local  boards 
will  be  made  by  the  local  rationing  ad- 
ministrator, and  if  there  is  no  local  ad- 
ministrator, then  by  the  State  rationing 
administrator. 

Commenting  upon  the  initial  quotas, 
Mr.  Henderson  said:  "The  liberal  quotas 
established  for  the  first  three  months  un- 
der the  automobile  rationing  plan  reflect 
our  previously  announced  policy  of  per- 
mitting distribution  of  new  passenger 
automobiles  other  than  those  held  in  the 

STATE  QUOTAS  AND  RESERVES, 
NEW  PASSENGER  CARS 

March,  April,  May  1942 


State 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho.. 

Illinois ._. 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas_ 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota.. 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana..— 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York  City 

Now  York  State  '.... 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina _. 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah. 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming.. 


Quota 


Total 1 120,000 


Reserve 


1,366 

285 

371 

48 

760 

95 

8,916 

1,632 

893 

87 

2,074 

472 

361 

95 

977 

61 

1,313 

174 

1,  955 

135 

499 

22 

8,789 

454 

3,970 

459 

2,071 

95 

1,612 

190 

1,351 

86 

1,403 

127 

062 

185 

1,817 

462 

4,092 

525 

8,289 

917 

2,  503 

104 

864 

118 

3,336 

369 

564 

38 

1,042 

103 

144 

47 

422 

58 

4,309 

1,014 

328 

39 

3,772 

404 

'  7, 030 

717 

2,077 

143 

438 

20 

8,216 

668 

1,447 

ISt 

1,340 

223 

9,297 

908 

718 

108 

1.139 

95 

406 

20 

1,808 

166 

5,  522 

515 

425 

94 

329 

25 

2,  300 

402 

1,861 

542 

1,  069 

88 

2, 923 

176 

275 

24 

H.ooo 


i  Excluding  city. 


Territorial  quotas  are:  Hawaii,  266;  Alaska,  13;  Puerto 
Rico,  90;  Virgin  Islands,  3;  Panama  Canal  Zone,  52. 


'stock  pile'  roughly  during  the  period  of  a 
year.  The  decision  to  release  a  large 
number  of  cars  has  not  been  made  lightly. 
Some  automobile  transportation  is  essen- 
tial to  the  operation  of  our  economy. 
New  automobiles  are  extremely  scarce 
commodities — total  stocks  which  must 
last  for  the  'duration'  represent  only 
about  6  weeks'  supply  measured  in  terms 
of  1941  demand. 

Storage  problem  hastens  release 

"On  the  other  hand  a  number  of  con- 
siderations have  led  us  to  release  cars 
rapidly.  Storage  of  cars  is  expensive  and, 
even  where  all  proper  precautions  are 
taken,  some  depreciation  is  unavoidable. 
Storage  facilities  badly  needed  for  other 
purposes  are  now  being  used  to  store 
automobiles  and  it  is  desirable  that  this 
space  be  made  available  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Rapid  release  of  cars  will  also 
help  to  cushion  the  terrible  impact  of 
the  sudden  stoppage  of  automobile  pro- 
duction upon  automobile  dealers  and 
others  who  derive  their  income  from  re- 
tail sales  of  automobiles. 

"Furthermore,  the  withholding  of  auto- 
mobiles from  the  market  is  an  inflation- 
ary force.  The  income  created  by  the 
production  of  automobiles  has  been  paid 
out  and  is  already  reflected  in  the  de- 
mand for  goods,  while  goods  which  would 
absorb  the  equivalent  of  this  income  are 
being  held  off  the  market.  Also,  cars 
that  are  sold  now  will  continue  to  give 
service  for  a  period  of  years  and  we  be- 
lieve that  our  responsibilities  can  best 
be  met  by  moving  the  existing  stock  of 
new  passenger  cars  fairly  rapidly  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  have  the  best 
claim  to  new  car  transportation." 

The  local  rationing  boards  were  to  be- 
gin to  issue  new  car  purchase  certificates 
on  March  2  to  applicants  eligible  under 
the  regulations.  These  certificates  have 
a  life  of  30  days  and  are  not  transferable. 
They  are  exercisable  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  at  prices  not  exceeding  the 
maximums  established  in  Price  Schedule 
No.  85. 

•    *    * 

Carney  named  consultant 
to  OPA  transport  division 

Appointment  of  William  M.  Carney  as 
principal  consultant  to  OPA's  division  of 
transportation  was  announced  February 
25  by  Dr.  G.  Lloyd  Wilson,  director  of 
the  division.  A  vice  chairman  of  the 
the  division. 
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Tire  dealers  and  jobbers  may  sell  stocks 
back;  manufacturers,  mass  distributors 
must  pass  holdings  to  Government 


Completion  of  a  plan  by  which  tire 
dealers  and  jobbers  can  dispose  of  their 
stocks  of  new  passenger  car  tires  and 
tubes,  thus  getting  relief  from  the  finan- 
cial burden  of  "carrying"  such  stocks 
during  a  period  in  which  they  can  make 
few  sales  under  the  tire  rationing  plan, 
was  announced  February  27  by  Price  Ad- 
ministrator Henderson. 

The  "Tire  Return  Plan"  was  worked  out 
jointly  by  representative  tire  dealers,  the 
industrial  council  of  OPA,  the  Defense 
Supplies  Corporation  (an  RFC  subsidi- 
ary), and  more  than  50  tire  and  tube 
manufacturers,  distributors,  and  mail  or- 
der houses.  The  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue and  the  Anti-Trust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  also  participated 
in  the  negotiations. 

Capital  now  tied  up 

"This  plan  was  developed,"  Mr.  Hen- 
derson said,  "to  help  tire  dealers  whose 
business  has  been  curtailed  because  of 
the  shortage  of  rubber  and  the  necessity 
of  rationing  tires.  The  rubber  situation 
is  so  acute  that  sales  of  passenger  car 
tires  must  be  limited  to  a  relatively  few 
essential  users.  This  means  that  sales  of 
tires  now  held  by  dealers  and  jobbers 
must  be  spread  over  a  long  period.  Many 
dealers  and  jobbers  cannot  afford  to  tie 
up  their  working  capital  for  such  a  long 
time  and  in  some  cases  wish  to  get  out 
of  the  tire  business.  This  plan  will  per- 
mit those  dealers  and  jobbers  who  wish 
to  dispose  of  all  or  part  of  their  passen- 
ger car  tires  and  tubes  to  sell  them  back 
to  manufacturers  or  mass  distributors 
at  reasonable  prices." 

Provisions  include: 

1.  Dealers  and  jobbers  can  sell  to  the  orig- 
inal manufacturers  or  mass  distributors  as 
large  a  proportion  as  they  wish  of  their  pas- 
senger tire  and  tube  stocks  at  their  cost 
prices  plus  10  percent  for  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses incurred  in  carrying  this  merchandise 
since  tire  and  tube  sales  were  stopped. 

2.  Manufacturers  and  mass  distributors  are 
required  under  the  agreement  to  which  they 
are  parties  to  buy  all  such  tires  and  tubes 
offered  them  by  jobbers  and  dealers  at  the 
latter's  costs  plus  10  percent.  Special  pro- 
visions are  made  for  purchasing  back,  at  some- 
what lower  prices,  "discontinued"  lines  of 
tires  manufactured  subsequent  to  December 
31,  1937. 

3.  Manufacturers  and  mass  distributors  are 
required  to  sell  such  repurchased  new  pas- 
senger tires  and  tubes  to  the  Defense  Sup- 
plies Corporation  at  the  cost  to  the  manufac- 
turers and  mass  distributors  of  such  repur- 
chased tires,  including  the  freight  from  the 
dealer's  store  to  the  manufacturer's  or  mass 
distributor's  warehouse  to  which  the  tires  or 
tubes  have  been  shipped. 


4.  Likewise,  manufacturers  and  mass  dis- 
tributors will  be  required  to  sell  to  the  De- 
fense Supplies  Corporation  their  own  in- 
ventories of  passenger  car  tires  and  tubes, 
excepting  small  working  stocks  which  they 
will  be  permitted  to  retain  to  fulfill  orders 
received  In  the  near  future  under  the  ra- 
tioning plan,  at  the  cost  of  such  merchan- 
dise to  them.    They   will  have  the   option 


WHAT  WE  ACCOMPLISH  BY 
DOING  WITHOUT  NEW  AUTOS 

The  War  Production  Board  last  week 
released  the  following  facts  on  auto- 
mobile conversion  to  show  the  need  for 
passenger  automobile  rationing; 

For  every  24  autos  we  are  not  mak- 
ing this  year  we  have  saved  steel  and 
rubber  for  a  single  27-ton  MEDIUM 
TANK. 

For  each  automobile  we  are  not  mak- 
ing this  year  we  have  saved  enough 
tin  to  coat  1,000  CANS  IN  WHICH  TO 
PUT  FOOD  for  our  soldiers  and  sailors. 

For  every  700  automobiles  we  are  not 
making  this  year  we  have  saved  enough 
aluminum — used  in  pistons  and  miscel- 
laneous parts — to  make  one  FIGHTER 
PLANE. 

For  each  automobile  we  are  not  mak- 
ing this  year  we  have  saved  enough 
nickel  to  make  100  pounds  of  nickel 
steel  for  ARMOR  PLATE,  PROJEC- 
TILES, and  A  R  M  O  R-P I E  R  C  I N  G 
BULLETS. 

For  each  automobile  we  are  not  mak- 
ing this  year  we  have  saved  enough 
zinc  and  copper  to  make  brass  for 
2,400  brass  CARTRIDGE  CASES  for 
the  .30  caliber  ammunition  used  in 
our  machine  guns  and  our  Garand 
semiautomatic  rifles  and  our  Spring- 
fields. 


of  repurchasing  tires  from  the  Defense  Sup- 
plies Corporation.  Furthermore,  they  will 
be  required  to  make  such  purchases  from 
the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  in  order 
to  fill  lawful  demands  for  tires  from  holders 
of  rationing  certificates.  The  Defense  Sup- 
plies Corporation  is  prepared  to  handle  as 
much  as  $75,000,000  worth  of  passenger  car 
tires  and  tubes  under  the  plan. 

Three  principal  objectives 

The  plan  is  expected  to  achieve  three 
principal  objectives:  (1)  It  provides  a 
means  by  which  tire  dealers  and  jobbers 
can  secure  financial  relief  from  the 
burden  of  carrying  stocks  by  disposing  of 
either  all  or  a  part  of  their  existing  in- 
ventory.   (2)  It  concentrates  initial  con- 


trol of  nearly  all  new  passenger  car  tires 
and  tubes  in  the  Government,  except  for 
those  retained  by  dealers  or  jobbers. 
This  is  expected  to  minimize  bootlegging 
of  tires.  (3)  The  plan  provides  finan- 
cial assistance  for  small  manufacturers 
who  are  not  able  to  carry  either  their 
own  inventories  or  the  tires  which  they 
repurchase. 

Adoption  of  the  plan  will  aid  small  tire 
dealers  to  remain  in  business  if  they  wish 
by  relieving  them  of  the  financial  load 
incident  to  carrying  large  stocks  of  new 
passenger  car  tires  and  tubes.  Under 
the  plan  they  will  be  able  to  sell  back  as 
much  of  their  stocks  as  they  wish. 
Furthermore,  as  they  sell  tires  under 
the  rationing  program  they  should  be 
able  to  replenish  their  limited  stocks, 
since  under  the  tire  rationing  regulation 
manufacturers  are  required  to  limit 
their  sales  to  company-owned  outlets  to 
the  same  proportion  of  total  sales  such 
outlets  enjoyed  before  tire  stocks  were 
frozen. 

The  plan  will  require  a  small  upward 
revision  of  the  ceiling  prices  now  in  ef- 
fect on  wholesale  and  retail  sales  of  new 
passenger  car  tires  and  tubes.  Truck 
tires  and  tubes  were  not  included  in  the 
plan  since  they  are  moving  out  rapidly 
enough  under  the  rationing  program  to 
relieve  dealers  of  any  great  burden  in 
carrying  stocks.  However,  dealers  who 
do  wish  to  sell  truck  tires  and  tubes  back 
to  manufacturers  and  mass  distributors 
can  sell  them  back  under  the  terms  of 
the  rationing  order,  although  they  are 
not  entitled  to  the  additional  10  percent 
provided  for  in  the  passenger  car  tire 
and  tube  plan. 

•  •    • 

Retreads  can  be  moved 
if  title,  use,  the  same 

To  clarify  certain  sections  of  the  re- 
vised tire  rationing  regulations,  OPA  Ad- 
ministrator Henderson  announced  Feb- 
ruary 21  issuance  of  Amendment  No.  1 
to  those  regulations.  Effective  date  was 
February  19. 

The  amendment  points  out  that  al- 
though there  are  controls  on  physical 
movement  of  new  tires,  there  are  no  re- 
strictions on  mere  physical  movement  of 
retreads  where  change  in  title  or  use  is 
not  involved. 

•  *    • 

MARCH   TIRE  QUOTAS 
APPEAR  ON  PAGE  14 
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March  tire  and  tube  quotas  larger 
because  travel  conditions  are  better 


March  tire  and  tube  quotas  substan- 
tially larger  than  those  provided  for 
rationing  to  eligible  vehicles  in  the  pre- 
ceding month  were  made  public  February 
26  by  Price  Administrator  Henderson. 

For  List  A  passenger  cars,  light  trucks, 
and  motorcycles,  the  March  quotas  pro- 
vide a  total  of  104,701  new  tires  and  87,- 
635  new  tubes,  against  80,784  new  tires 
and  67,616  new  tubes  for  these  vehicles 
in  February.  The  March  quotas  for 
List  A  trucks,  buses,  farm  equipment  and 
other  heavy  vehicles  total  256,385  new 
tires  and  288,149  new  tubes  compared 
with  156,029  new  tires  and  267,562  new 
tubes  in  the  previous  month. 

Retreaded  and  recapped  tires  available 
for  rationing  in  March  to  eligible  trucks, 
buses,  farm  equipment  and  other  heavy 
vehicles  aggregate  110,225.  There  is  no 
fair  comparison  of  this  figure'with  Feb- 
ruary, since  rationing  of  truck  retreads 
did  not  begin  until  the  19th  of  that 
month. 

March  quotas  apply  to  the  48  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  United 
States  Territories:  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

No  passenger-car  retreads 

No  retreaded  passenger  car  tires  will  be 
available  for  rationing  in  March,  since 
the  War  Production  Board  has  not 
authorized  the  manufacture  of  passenger 
car  camelback  during  that  month.  This 
means  that  only  new  passenger  car  tires 
and  tubes  will  be  rationed  during  March 
and  their  sale  will  be  restricted  to  vehicles 
on  List  A  of  the  eligibility  classifications. 
Hence,  for  another  month,  at  least,  no 
passenger  car  on  List  B  of  the  eligibility 
classifications  will  be  able  to  get  a  re- 
treaded  tire.  However,  trucks  qualifying 
under  List  B  can  apply  for  retreaded  or 
recapped  tires  between  March  1  and 
March  20,  but  the  local  rationing  boards 
are  not  empowered  to  issue  retread  pur- 
chase certificates  for  List  B  trucks  out 
of  March  quotas  until  March  25  and 
then  only  if  the  needs  of  List  A  truck 
eligibles  have  been  satisfied. 

Reserves  deducted  from  quotas 

The  increase  in  March  quotas  over 
those  of  February  is  seasonal  and  re- 
flects subsidence  of  severe  winter  weather 
that  tends  to  make  motor  transportation 
difficult  in  many  sections  of  the  country. 


State  and  national  reserves  have  been 
deducted  from  the  published  quotas  for 
March  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
two  preceding  months.  The  national 
reserve  is,  in  effect,  a  pool  that  permits 
OPA  to  make  adjustments  between  States 
and  Territories,  while  the  State  reserves 
are  used  for  the  same  purpose  among 
counties  at  the  discretion  of  the  State 
rationing  administrators. 

*    *    * 

STATE  TIRE  QUOTAS 

MARCH  1942 


States 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District    of    Co 

lumbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho.. 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa.. 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada _T._. 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York  City.. 
New  York  (other 

than     New 

York  City).... 
North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio , 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas... 

Utah.. 

Vermont _ 

Virginia 

Washington... 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands-.. 
Panama     Canal 

Zone 


Passenger 
cars,  motor- 
cycles, and 
light  trucks 


New 

tire 

quota 


New 
tube 
quota 


1,766 
621 
1,126 
7,617 
1,183 
1,393 
227 

619 
2,473 
2,517 

471 
5,724 
2,929 
2,351 
1,898 
1,454 
1,722 

669 
1.341 
2,847, 
4,230 
1,93.' 
1,192 
3,011 

541 
1,217 

221. 

376 
2,929 

681 
2,757 


5,133 
2,  793 

468 
6,  435 
2,407 
1,313 
6,683 

629 
1,  402 

619 
2,031 
7,652 

661 

275 
1,887 
1,663 
1,134 
1,881 

261 
30 

243 

611 
11 

44 


1,478 
520 
942 

6,376 
990 

1,166 
190 

618 
2,070 
2,107 

394 
4.791 
2,452 
l,%s 
1, 689 
1,21' 
1,441 

476 
1,122 
2,383 
3,541 
1,617 

998 
2,520 

453 
1,019 

185 

315 
2,452 

48fi 
2,307 


4,297 
2,338 

392 
4,549 
2,015 
1,099 
6,  594 

443 
1,173 

434 
1.700 
6,  1".', 

470 

230 
1,8! 
1, 308 

949 
1.574 

218 
25 

203 

511 


37 


Total 104,701    87,635  250,335  288,149  110,225 


Trucks,  buses, 
farm  equip- 
ment, other 

heavy  vehicles 


Trucks 
and 
buses 


New 

tire 

quota 


New 
tube 
quota 


4,432 

1,488 
3,027 
18,  261 
2,782 
3,297 
589 

1,603 
6,260 
6,348 
1,064 
14,  539 
7.  450 
5,933 
4,473 
3,822 
4,354 
1,215 
3,506 
6,74! 
9,717 

4,r~ 

2,984 
7,721 
1,250 
2,819 
523 
894 
7,  698 
1,343 
6,211 


12,  462 
7,056 

993 

13,  990 
6,  628 
3,038 

17,  270 
1,202 
3.  536 
1,  216 
5,  103 

18,  399 
1,314 

671 
5,001 
3,699 
2,974 
4,413 

694 
70 

615 

363 
48 

112 


Truck 


tread 
quota 


4,981 
1,672 
3,403 
20,524 
3,127 
3,706 
662 

1,802 
7,036 
7,135 
1,196 

16,  341 
8,373 
i',,  r,6s 
5, 027 1 
4,296 
4,894! 
1,364 
3,940 
7,683 

10,923 
4,840 
3,354 
8,678 
1,405 
3,168 
588 
1,005 
8,652 
1,509 
6,980 


14,007 

7,930 

1,116 

15,  724 

6,213 

3,414 

19,410 

1,418 

3,974 

1,367 

5,  735 

'.'11.  h> 

1,477 

754 

5,620 

4,157 

3,343 

4.960 

668 

79 

691 

408 

48 

126 


1,907 
640 
1,196 
7,859 
1,197 
1,419 
264 

690 
2,694 
2,732 

458 
6,257 
3,206 
2.553 
1,925 
1,645 
1,874 

521 
1,609 
2,904 
4,183 
1,853 
1,284 
3,323 

538 
1,213 

225 

385 
3,313 

578 
2,673 


5,364 
3,036 

427 
6,021 
2,370 
1,308 
7,433 

643 
1,522 

523 
2,196 
7,919 

566 

289 
2,  153 
1,592 
1,280 
1.899 

256 
30 

265 

156 
12 

48 


It's  no  use  for  civilian 
to  ask  WPB  for  tire 
rating,  says  Henderson 

It  is  absolutely  of  no  avail  for  a  civilian 
consumer  to  apply  to  the  War  Production 
Board  for  a  priority  rating  in  the  hope 
that  such  a  rating  will  enable  him  to 
purchase  a  new  tire  or  tube,  OPA  Ad- 
ministrator Henderson  said  in  a  state- 
ment issued  February  27. 

The  statement  was  made  to  clear  up 
misunderstandings  of  procedure  that,  ac- 
cording to  tire  rationing  officials,  still 
seem  to  exist  in  some  quarters.  In  nu- 
merous instances  that  have  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  OPA,  civilian  consumers, 
particularly  industrial  interests  and 
truckers  who  are  engaged  in  work  under 
contract  for  one  or  another  of  the  mili- 
tary branches  of  the  United  States  or  on 
a  military  project,  have  applied  to  the 
WPB  for  tire  priority  ratings,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson said. 

This  causes  loss  of  time  to  the  applicant 
for  tires  and  to  the  Government  agencies 
that  handle  the  correspondence,"  the  OPA 
Administrator  said. 

"Except  for  those  on  which  the  Army  or 
Navy  directly  purchases  the  tires."  Mr.  Hen- 
derson emphasized,  "the  only  way  for  any 
vehicle,  even  though  It  Is  engaged  in  work 
on  a  military  project,  to  get  casings  or  tubes 
is  through  application  to  the  local  rationing 
board." 

•    *    * 

Data  asked  on  special  purpose 
autos  caught  by  freeze  order 

Automobile  dealers  and  manufacturers 
were  asked  February  25  by  Price  Admin- 
istrator Henderson  to  furnish  his  office 
with  information  regarding  any  passen- 
ger cars  in  the  "stock  pile"  designed  and 
equipped  for  special  purposes  which 
might  make  them  of  little  value  for  mili- 
tary or  ordinary  civilian  use. 

It  is  known  that  a  number  of  these 
"special  jobs"  such  as  vehicles  for  police 
and  fire  departments,  funeral  cars,  and 
automobiles  made  to  permit  their  opera- 
tion by  those  with  physical  disabilities, 
were  caught  by  the  Government's  order 
requiring  all  passenger  cars  assembled 
on  and  after  January  16  to  be  reserved 
as  a  stock  pile  for  rationing  in  1943  and 
thereafter. 

Due  to  disbursement  restrictions  on 
public  budgets  in  some  cases,  and  to 
the  length  of  time  required  for  special 
building  in  others,  a  number  of  such  cars 
were  not  scheduled  for  delivery  in  time 
to  be  completed  prior  to  the  freezing 
order. 
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$1  a  ton  to  truck  wastepaper 
allowed  in  certain  conditions 

A  charge  of  $1  per  short  ton  for  truck- 
ing wastepaper  to  a  public  siding  when 
transportation  is  in  a  truck  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  a  seller  having  no  private  sid- 
ing is  permitted  in  Amendment  No.  1  to 
Revised  Price  Schedule  No.  30  (Waste- 
paper  Schedule),  effective  as  of  Febru- 
ary 27,  1942,  and  announced  February  28 
by  OPA  Administrator  Henderson. 

The  addition  of  the  differential  to  the 
established  maximum  price  is  authorized 
for  loading  in  all  territories  except  in  the 
switching  district  of  Chicago. 

The  amendment  provides  that  the  $1 
per  short  ton  loading  differential  may  be 
added  also  when  the  point  of  shipment  is 
at  premises  other  than  those  of  the  seller 
and  there  is  no  rail  siding  or  barge  dock 
upon  such  premises,  provided  that  the 
wastepaper  shipped  were  not  sorted, 
packed,  baled,  or  accumulated  by  the 
seller. 

The  additional  $1  per  short  ton  charge 
must  be  shown  as  a  separate  item  on  the 
invoice. 

Transportation  to  buyer 

The  amendment  provides  also  that 
when  the  transportation  of  wastepaper  to 
a  buyer  is  in  a  truck  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  seller,  it  is  permissible  to  add  $1 
per  short  ton,  plus  actual  toll  charges  in- 
curred, when  the  point  of  shipment  and 
the  buyer's  premises  are  in  the  same  city, 
or  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  or  less  by 
the  shortest  available  public  highway 
route. 

For  shipments  of  wastepaper  in  trucks 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  seller  to  con- 
sumers not  in  the  same  city  and  more 
than  ten  miles  from  the  seller's  premises, 
the  seller  may  charge  an  amount  not  in 
excess  of  the  lowest  published  carload 
freight  rate. 

The  amendment  affects  only  section 
1347.10,  appendix  A  of  Price  Schedule  No. 
30  as  amended. 

•    •    • 

ARMY  CONSERVING 
STRATEGIC  MATERIALS 

Manufacturing  economies  are  being 
developed  for  Army  use  and  already  have 
resulted  in  reducing  consumption  of  125 
raw  materials  now  listed  as  strategic  and 
critical,  the  War  Department  announced 
recently. 

The  Materials  Division  of  the  Office 
of  the  Under  Secretary  of  War  an- 
nounced also  that  the  use  of  aluminum- 
ware  has  been  almost  entirely  eliminated. 


Registration  for  sugar  unlikely  to  begin 
before  last  week  in  March,  OPA  says 


The  following  facts  regarding  the 
forthcoming  Nation-wide  registration 
for  sugar  rationing  books  were  released 
February  28  by  Price  Administrator 
Henderson. 

Local  rationing  boards  to  help 

Registration  will  be  accomplished  over 
a  4-day  period.  No  dates  have  been  es- 
tablished as  yet  and  probably  will  not  be 
set  for  another  week  or  so.  It  is  unlikely 
that  registration  will  begin  before  the 
last  week  in  March  because  of  the  size, 
scope,  and  complicated  nature  of  the 
task. 

There  will  be  approximately  1,400,000 
registrars  and  the  facilities  of  245,000 
elementary  schools  will  be  employed.  In 
addition,  work  of  the  registrars  will  be 
supplemented  by  more  than  7,500  local 
rationing  boards  with  a  membership  ag- 
gregating about  23,000  persons. 

Book  for  each  in  family  unit 

A  registration  book  will  be  issued  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States  excepting  members  of  the 
armed  forces,  inmates  of  institutions, 
and  persons  temporarily  or  permanently 
in  hospitals,  convalescent  homes,  etc. 

After  the  initial  registration,  late- 
comers may  obtain  their  war  ration 
books  by  application  to  a  local  rationing 
board.  However,  the  local  boards  will 
not  accept  any  applications  for  a  2-week 
period  following  the  close  of  registration. 

One  adult  may  register  for  each  fam- 
ily unit,  although  a  separate  war  ration 
book  will  be  issued  for  each  member  of  a 
family  unit.  Servants,  lodgers,  and 
others  who  may  live  in  a  household,  but 
who  are  not  members  of  a  family  unit, 
must  register  individually.  Generally 
speaking,  a  family  unit  consists  of  a 
group,  related  by  blood  or  marriage  and 
living  and  eating  together  under  the 
same  roof. 

Hoarders  to  be  penalized 

No  ration  book  will  be  given  to  anyone 
who  possesses  sugar  above  a  "normal  in- 
ventory" requiring  removal  of  more  than 
eight  stamps  from  the  war  ration  book. 
The  normal  inventory  figure,  which  has 
not  yet  been  definitely  determined,  will 
represent  a  fair  supply  that  the  average 
family  might  be  expected  to  have  on 
hand,  but  will  be  less  than  a  hoarder 


might  have  accumulated.  Hoarders,  of 
course,  will  be  penalized  either  by  not 
getting  a  book  at  all  or  by  having  from 
one  to  eight  stamps  torn  from  their 
books  before  they  receive  them  from  the 
registrar. 

Special  provisions  will  be  made  to  pro- 
vide householders  with  sugar  for  home 
preserving  and  canning  and  for  certain 
persons  who  have  to  have  sugar  for  me- 
dicinal reasons. 

•  *    * 

AUTO  CONTROL  MODIFIED  TO 
COVER  ALL  STATION  WAGONS 

To  bring  all  types  of  station  wagons 
under  control  of  OPA  for  rationing  pur- 
poses, Amendment  No.  1  to  Supplemen- 
tary Directive  No.  1A  has  been  issued  by 
WPB  Chairman  Nelson. 

The  amendment  revises  the  definition 
of  "new  passenger  automobiles"  to  in- 
clude any  1942  model  passenger  automo- 
bile having  a  seating  capacity  of  not 
more  than  10  persons.  The  Directive  as 
previously  issued  covered  only  automo- 
biles with  a  capacity  up  to  8  persons. 

Ambulances,  hearses  now  included 

Ambulances,  hearses  and  all  other 
body  types  built  upon  standard  or  length- 
ened passenger  car  chassis  are  now  in- 
cluded, as  well  as  station  wagons  and 
taxicabs  which  were  previously  specified. 

*  *    • 

Dealer-to-dealer  auto  sales 
not  bound  by  wholesale  ceiling 

Dealers  are  not  bound  by  the  ceiling 
set  over  wholesale  prices  for  new  1942 
passenger  automobiles  when  selling  cars 
to  another  dealer,  according  to  an  inter- 
pretation of  Price  Schedule  No.  85,  is- 
sued February  27  by  Price  Administrator 
Henderson. 

For  it  is  recognized,  Mr.  Henderson 
made  clear,  that  dealers  who  sell  cars 
at  retail  have  incurred  storage,  insurance, 
and  other  expenses. 

Final  retail  sales,  however,  cannot  be 
made  at  prices  above  the  OPA  retail 
ceiling,  irrespective  of  the  price  at  which 
a  car  changed  hands  between  dealers. 
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Fertilizer  prices  "frozen"  by  OPA  on  eve 
of  spring  planting  to  aid  farmers  in 
all-out  food  production  campaign 


Differentials  allowed  for 
trucking,  loading  of  wastepaper 
under  certain  conditions 


Price-control  action  designed  to  aid  the 
American  farmer  in  his  all-out  food  pro- 
duction campaign  was  taken  February 
22  by  Price  Administrator  Henderson  in 
the  form  of  a  "freeze"  of  fertilizer  prices— 
a  major  item  of  cost  to  farmers — on  the 
eve  of  spring  planting. 

Regulated  for  60  days 

By  Temporary  Maximum  Price  Regu- 
lation No.  1,  the  Price  Administrator  for- 
bids the  retail  sale  of  mixed  fertilizer, 
superphosphate,  and  potash  on  and  after 
February  27  at  prices  above  those  at 
which  any  seller  of  fertilizer  at  retail 
did  business  during  the  5-day  period  from 
February  16-20,  inclusive.  This  tempo- 
rary regulation  has  a  life  of  60  days  from 
Its  effective  date,  but  on  or  before  its 
expiration  will  be  supplanted  by  a  per- 
manent regulation. 

To  check  inflationary  prices 

In  announcing  the  ceiling,  Mr.  Hender- 
son disclosed  that  action  to  bring  about 
stable  prices  for  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  and  cyanamid,  other  lead- 
ing fertilizers,  will  be  taken  within  the 
next  few  days.  This  will  be  done  by  set- 
ting seasonal  ceilings  on  seller's  margins 
In  a  permanent  price  regulation. 

"Fertilizer  prices  have  advanced  considera- 
bly as  compared  with  a  year  ago,"  Mr.  Hen- 
derson stated.  "Our  farmers  are  being  called 
upon  to  produce  as  never  before  the  vital 
commodities  and  foodstuffs  that  will  play 
60  important  a  part  In  winning  this  war. 
.In  making  this  effort,  farmers  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  supplies  of  fertilizer  shall  be 
placed  at  their  disposal  at  uninflated  prices. 
Higher  fertilizer  prices  at  this  time  can  only 
serve  to  hinder  our  national  food-production 
program." 

Mixed  fertilizers  covered 

So-called  mixed  fertilizers,  covered  by 
the  new  "freeze"  are  the  most  important 
product  of  the  industry.  The  business  is 
highly  seasonal.  Most  fertilizer  is  used 
in  the  south  for  growing  cotton,  corn, 
tobacco,  and  vegetable  crops,  and  is  nec- 
essary because  of  soil  conditions.  Over 
70  percent  of  the  volume  is  sold  in  Febru- 
ary, March,  and  April  in  the  south,  when 
spring  seeding  and  planting  takes  place. 
In  the  north,  while  greatest  activity  oc- 
curs in  the  spring  season,  there  is  also 
a  secondary  peak  in  the  fall. 

A  majority  of  fertilizer  sales  are  made 
from  manufacturers  through  their  agents 
to  farmer  users.  All  previous  OPA  price 
ceilings  have  been  established  at  the  pri- 
mary or  wholesale  source. 


At  the  termination  of  the  60-day  tem- 
porary regulation  period,  the  main  ferti- 
lizer sales  season  will  be  over.  Perma- 
nent price  ceilings  will  take  into  account 
shipping  and  other  factors  existing  at 
that  time.  However,  it  was  emphasized 
by  Mr.  Henderson  that  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  hold  prices  to  around  current 
levels  if  studies  prove  that  industry  profit 
margins  will  remain  at  fair  figures. 

The  February  22  order  covers  fertilizer 
sales  down  to  a  minimum  of  250  pounds. 
OPA  will  scrutinize  all  such  small  lot 
sales  with  extreme  care  for  possible  eva- 
sions. 

Some  750  mixers  will  be  affected  by  the 
fertilizer  order.  In  1940,  the  industry 
produced  8,310,853  tons. 

Effective  date  of  the  "freeze"  order  has 
been  set  for  February  27,  6  days  later 
than  the  ceiling  price  period,  in  order 
to  give  manufacturers,  dealers,  and 
agents  adequate  time  to  check  their  sales 
made  during  this  period.  This  will  in- 
volve considerable  clerical  work,  since  the 
ceilings  are  set  on  an  alternative  basis. 

The  manufacturer  is  given  the  choice 
of  (1)  his  price  list  in  effect  during  the 
period  between  February  16  and  21,  or 
(2)  the  weighted  average  sale  price  dur- 
ing such  period,  or  (3)  if  there  were  no 
such  price  list,  the  list  of  others  in  the 
same  locality.  Dealers  and  agents  also 
may  use  the  same  alternative. 

•    •    * 

SAVE  YOUR  ANTIFREEZE, 
CAR  OWNERS  ADVISED 

Automobile  owners  should  save  their 
antifreeze  mixtures  this  spring  instead 
of  throwing  them  away  as  many  did  in 
previous  years,  Dan  A.  West,  director  of 
the  Consumer  Division  of  OPA,  ad- 
vised February  25.  The  chemicals  used 
in  making  antifreeze  compounds  are 
needed  to  make  explosives,  and  for  Army 
and  Navy  tank  and  airplane  operation. 
Car  owners  can  therefore  aid  the  war 
effort,  protect  their  cars,  and  help  their 
pocketbooks  by  draining  and  saving  the 
anti-freeze  now  in  their  car  radiators  as 
soon  as  cold  weather  lifts,  Mr.  West  said. 
Car  owners  who  usually  have  the  anti- 
freeze drained  at  service  stations  were 
urged  to  bring  their  own  containers. 


Permission  to  charge  a  $1  differential 
for  trucking  of  wastepaper  to  a  public 
siding  under  certain  circumstances  and 
subject  to  certain  conditions  was  provided 
in  Amendment  No.  6  to  Price  Schedule 
No.  30  for  wastepaper,  which  was  signed 
February  24,  1942,  and  became  effective 
February  25,  Price  Administrator  Hen- 
derson announced. 

The  differential  is  authorized  for  load- 
ing in  all  territories  except  in  the  switch- 
ing district  of  Chicago. 

Other  provisions 

The  amendment  also  provides  that 
when  transportation  of  wastepaper  to  a 
buyer  is  in  a  truck  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  seller,  the  seller  may  add  a  charge 
of  not  more  than  $1  per  short  ton,  plus 
actual  toll  charges,  when  both  the  point 
of  shipment  and  the  buyer's  premises  are 
located  in  the  same  city,  town,  or  mu- 
nicipality, or  at  a  distance  of  10  miles  or 
less  from  each  other  by  the  shortest  avail- 
able public  highway  route.  For  ship- 
ments of  wastepaper  in  the  seller's  own 
trucks  to  consumers  not  in  the  same  city 
or  more  than  10  miles  from  the  seller's 
premises  the  seller  now  may  charge  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  lowest  pub- 
lished carload  rail  rate. 

•    •    • 

Liquid  and  potash  soap  group 
discusses  glycerine  recovery 

Discussion  of  specifications  in  liquid 
and  potash  soap  manufacturing  that 
would  insure  maximum  production  and 
conservation  of  glycerine  were  held  Feb- 
ruary 24  by  members  of  a  soap  and  glyc- 
erine industry  advisory  subcommittee. 

The  suggestions  of  the  group  will  as- 
sist the  members  of  the  main  body  meet- 
ing March  5  to  form  their  own  proposals 
to  the  War  Production  Board  in  guiding 
the  operations  of  the  entire  industry. 
The  liquid  and  potash  soap  manufac- 
turers' product  comes  to  approximately 
2  percent  of  the  volume  of  the  soap 
industry. 

Large  manufacturers  will  be  asked  to 
use  their  extensive  equipment  in  deglyc- 
erinizing  their  oils  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible. Smaller  manufacturers  may  not 
be  required  to  recover  glycerine  com- 
pletely because  of  the  relatively  small 
amount  obtained  and  the  excessive  cost 
of  getting  it. 
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Temporary  ceilings  set  on  used 
egg  cases  to  help  avert 
rise  in  egg  prices 

In  an  effort  to  avert  sharp  increases  in 
the  price  of  eggs,  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration February  23  issued  Tempo- 
rary Price  Regulation  No.  2  for  used  egg 
cases,  effective  the  same  day. 

The  regulation  establishes  maximum 
prices  for  used  egg  cases  as  those  pre- 
vailing February  17  to  February  21,  1942, 
and  tends  to  forestall  proposed  increases. 

Egg  shipments  in  this  country  are  ap- 
proximately three-to-one  in  used  cases 
over  new  cases.  Of  an  estimated  112 
million  standard  cases  of  eggs  to  be  moved 
this  year,  only  30  million  new  cases  will 
be  produced.  Increases  in  the  prices  for 
used  cases,  therefore,  will  have  a  vital 
effect  on  prices  consumers  must  pay  for 
eggs. 

Maximum  prices: 


AGRICULTURE 


(Information  furnished  through  Office 
of  Agricultural  Defense  Relations, 
V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture) 


No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  3 


Eastern  area 


22  cents  per  case.. 
17  cents  per  case.. 
12  cents  per  case.. 


Mid-continent  area 


26  cents  per  case. 
21  cents  per  case. 
16  cents  per  case. 


The  order  provides  specifications  for  each 
grade. 

The  Eastern  area  includes:  the  States  of 
Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Is- 
land, Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New„York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  Delaware.  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  Mid-continent  area  embraces  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Tennessee.  Kentucky,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana.  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
Arkansas.  Missouri,  Iowa.  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas. 

*     *     • 

CANE  SUGAR  REFINING 
COMMITTEE 

Formation  of  a  cane  sugar  refining 
Industry  advisory  committee  was  an- 
nounced February  23  by  the  Bureau  of 
Industry  Advisory  Committees. 

A.  E.  Bowman,  chief  of  the  sugar  sec- 
tion of  the  War  Production  Board,  is 
Government  presiding  officer. 

Members  are: 

Ellsworth  Bunker,  National  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Joseph  F.  Abbott,  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Refining  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
L.  Compiglia,  California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Corporation,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Thomas 
Oxnard.  Savannah  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Sa- 
vannah, Ga..  Henry  E.  Worcester,  Revere 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  C.  W. 
Taussig,  Sucrest  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Charles 
Godchaux,  Godchaux  Sugars,  New  Orleans, 
La.;  W.  C.  Kemper,  Sterling  Sugars,  Inc., 
Franklin.  La.;  E.  W.  Colman,  Inland  Sugar 
Co.,  730  West  Oregon  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


War  needs  first  in  limited  shipping 
from  South  America,  says  Wheeler; 
handling  of  surpluses  a  serious  problem 


The  most  urgent  aspect  of  our  rela- 
tions with  Latin  America  concerns  the 
interchange  of  strategic  materials,  but 
the  handling  of  surpluses  that  cannot  be 
rhoved  out  of  South  America  is  a  prob- 
lem of  great  importance,  Leslie  A. 
Wheeler  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  said  in  addressing 
the  Sixth  National  Farm  Institute  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Not  enough  ships  to  move  all 

"In  all  of  our-  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  inter-American  relations  today, 
there  is  full  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  at  war  and  that  all  of  our  planning 
must  be  in  terms  of  the  war  effort," 
said  Mr.  Wheeler,  who  is  director  of 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Rela- 
tions. "Our  hopes  for  a  thriving,  freely 
moving  trade  within  the  Hemisphere 
must,  to  some  extent,  be  postponed.  The 
reason  for  this  is  simple.  No  nation  in 
the  world  today,  and  no  combination  of 
nations  has  enough  ships  with  which  to 
move  all  of  the  things  they  would  like 
to  move.  There  is  still  plenty  of  sugar 
in  those  parts  of  the  world  to  which  we 
have  access,  but  sugar  is  tight  because 
we  can't  move  it  all.  The  same  holds 
true  for  many  other  commodities. 

"When  shipping  is  short,  priority 
schedules  are  established,  and  the  things 
highest  on  the  list  move  first.  Thus  the 
other  American  nations  know  that  we 
will  take  from  them  the  things  most 
needed  for  our  war  effort,  but  that  com- 
modities which  are  less  essential  may  be 
left  behind  in  whole  or  in  part. 

"At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  commodities  not  moved 
out  may  create  serious  problems  in  the 
countries  where  they  are  piling  up.  We 
had  hemispheric  surpluses  of  home  ag- 
ricultural products  even  before  the  war, 
chiefly  of  wheat,  cotton,  coffee,  and  corn." 

Plans  for  control  initiated 

Even  before  the  war,  Mr.  Wheeler  said, 
plans  had  been  initiated  to  bring  the 
more  critical  of  the  surpluses  under  some 
kind  of  effective  control.  Over  a  year 
ago  an  Inter-American  Coffee  Agree- 
ment was  signed.  Most  of  the  sugar- 
producing  nations  of  the  Hemisphere 
were   signatories   of   the   International 


Sugar  Agreement.  Conferences  are  pro- 
gressing in  Washington  for  the  purpose 
of  drafting  an  international  wheat 
agreement/  International  cotton  meet- 
ings had  been  held  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  in  1939,  and  the  conversations 
have  since  been  continued  through  a 
committee. 

Can  limit  production  by  agreements 

"The  first  objective  in  the  control  of 
surpluses  is,  of  course,  to  revise  total  pro- 
duction downward,"  he  said.  "The 
United  States  has  made  a  good  deal  of 
progress  in  this  direction.  Other  na- 
tions have  not  gone  as  far,  but  they  have 
been  studying  our  methods  and,  in  some 
cases,  have  tried  to  work  out  control  pro- 
grams of  their  own.  It  seems  likely  that 
after  the  war,  we  can  put  into  effect 
agreements  by  which  the  producing 
countries  will  limit  their  production  of 
surplus  crops  and  regulate  their  stocks, 
dividing  among  themselves  on  an  equita- 
ble basis  the  available  world  market." 

*    •    • 

NEW  PLANT  TO  CONCENTRATE 
CITRUS  JUICE  FOR  WAR 

Construction  of  facilities  with  which 
the  Florida  Citrus  Canners  Cooperative 
at  Lake  Wales,  Fla.,  can  produce  concen- 
trated citrus  juices  to  help  meet  wartime 
requirements  has  been  approved,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  announced. 

To  be  bought  by  Government 

The  Columbia  Bank  for  Cooperatives, 
Columbia,  S.  C,  will  finance  acquisition 
of  the  land  and  construction  of  facilities 
capable  of  producing  300,000  gallons  of 
concentrated  citrus  juices  each  year 
under  normal  conditions. 

Upon  completion,  the  new  facilities 
will  be  bought  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  Lend-Lease  funds  at  a  pur- 
chase price  equivalent  to  the  total  cost 
of  construction.  They  will  then  be 
leased  to  the  Cooperative  and  operated 
so  that  all  citrus  products  manufactured 
will  be  available  for  purchase  by  the 
Government  for  Lend-Lease  and  other 
uses. 
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LABOR  .  .  . 

Auto  workers'  dispute  over  extra  pay 
referred  back  to  company,  union; 
hearings  held  on  Little  Steel  issues 


The  National  War  Labor  Board  held 
Its  first  open  hearing  last  week  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  it  ordered  that  the 
dispute  between  the  Toledo,  Peoria  & 
Western  Railroad  and  two  railroad 
brotherhoods  be  settled  by  arbitration. 
The  Board  held  hearings  on  both  the 
General  Motors  and  Little  Steel  disputes, 
effected  agreements  in  two  cases  and 
received  certification  of  nine  new  con- 
troversies. 

The  first  strike  called  after  certifica- 
tion of  a  case  to  the  Board  was  ended 
when  William  H.  Davis,  Board  chair- 
man, wired  the  Industrial  Union  of  Ma- 
rine and  Shipbuilding  Workers  of 
America,  CIO,  calling  upon  them  to  end 
immediately  their  strike  which  "consti- 
tutes a  complete  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  striking  employees  to  carry  out  their 
plain  duty  to  their  country  in  its  present 
hour  of  peril."  A  total  of  125  welders 
at  the  Hoboken  yard  of  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Co.  had  called  an  unau- 
thorized strike  February  25  because  of 
a  grievance  over  a  foreman.  The  dis- 
pute between  the  union  and  the  com- 
pany, in  which  8  yards  are  involved, 
Including  that  at  Hoboken,  is  scheduled 
for  a  hearing  March  16  at  the  Board's 
offices. 

During  the  week,  hearings  were  also 
held  in  other  cases,  some  at  the  Board's 
offices  and  others  in  the  field. 

Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western 

The  dispute  between  the  Toledo,  Pe- 
oria &  Western  Railroad  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen  was  heard  by  the  full 
Board  at  its  first  open  hearing  February 
27.  At  the  end  of  this  hearing  the 
Board  ordered  that  the  controversy  over 
wages  and  working  conditions  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration  under  the  terms  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act.  The  unions  im- 
mediately agreed  to  arbitration,  which 
they  have  proposed  since  Pearl  Harbor. 
The  company  asked  for  time  to  consider. 

A  strike  since  December  28,  1941,  has 
tied  up  this  road,  which  is  a  short  freight 
belt  line  by-passing  Chicago. 

General  Motors 

The  dispute  between  the  General  Mo- 


tors Corporation  and  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers,  CIO,  was  heard  for  2 
days  before  a  division  of  the  full  Board 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  Board 


BOARD  HEARINGS  OPENED 
TO  PUBLIC 

The  National  War  Labor  Board 
on  February  24  decided  to  open 
hearings  before  the  full  Board  to 
the  public. 

"The  practice  by  public  bodies  of 
holding  open  hearings  is  one  of  the 
hallmarks  of  democracy,"  William 
H.  Davis,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
said  in  commenting  on  the  change 
in  procedure.  "Because  of  the  na- 
tional agreement  between  labor  and 
management  that  there  shall  be  no 
strikes  or  lockouts  for  the  duration 
of  the  war  and  that  all  disputes 
shall  be  settled  by  peaceful  means, 
the  decisions  of  the  Board  have  a 
quasi-judicial  character. 

"The  American  people  are  entitled 
to  as  much  information  as  possible 
concerning  the  facts  considered  by 
the  Board  in  reaching  its  decisions." 
The  Board  amended  Rule  10  of  Ad- 
ministrative Regulation  No.  2,  Rules 
of  Procedure,  to  open  hearing  ses- 
sions of  the  Board  to  the  public 
unless  in  particular  cases  the  Board 
rules  otherwise. 


unanimously  decided  that  since  both 
company  and  union  agreed  that  machin- 
ery for  settling  the  controversy  over  ex- 
tra compensation  for  swing-shift  opera- 
tions was  contained  in  the  existing  con- 
tract, it  should  be  referred  back  to  the 
parties  for  settlement. 

The  dispute,  which  affects  190,000 
workers,  arose  over  the  union's  demands 
for  double  time  pay  for  work  done  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  made  necessary 
by  conversion  of  the  plants  to  7-day  op- 
eration. By  agreement  this  conversion 
Is  being  made  without  delay. 

"The  change-over  to  24-hour  and 
7-day  operations  in  American  Industry 


must  be  made  without  delay,"  said  Mr. 
Davis,  in  announcing  the  Board's  deci- 
sion. "If  agreement  on  pay  cannot  be 
reached  the  dispute  should  be  submitted 
first  to  settlement  under  any  procedure 
that  is  set  up  in  any  contract  between 
the  parties.  Otherwise  conciliation 
should  be  immediately  invoked.  If  all 
other  procedures  fail,  the  matter  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Board  for  final  settle- 
ment." 

Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co. 

The  unanimous  panel  recommenda- 
tions were  accepted  unanimously  by  the 
Board  February  25  for  the  settlement  of 
the  dispute  between  the  Babcock  &  Wil- 
cox Co.,  Barberton,  Ohio,  and  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  Federal  Labor  Union,  AFL.  The 
union  had  asked  for  a  10-cent  an  hour 
general  wage  increase  and  a  union  shop. 
A  5-cent  an  hour  increase,  effective  Feb- 
ruary 6,  at  which  time  the  negotiations 
before  the  panel  broke  down,  was  ordered 
by  the  Board.  This  increase  is  to  extend 
to  June  30,  1942,  when  the  present  con- 
tract between  the  company  and  union 
expires. 

In  making  the  recommendations  to 
the  Board,  the  members  of  the  panel — 
Fowfer  Harper,  Dale  Purves,  and  Fred 
Hewitt — stated  that  they  wished  to  "em- 
phasize that  their  approach  was  neces- 
sarily one  of  mediation,  not  arbitration." 

The  company  employs  4,500  men  and 
several  days  of  hearings  before  the  panel 
had  been  held  earlier  in  the  month. 

Ohio  Brass  Co. 

On  February  26,  at  6:30  a.  m.  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  in  the  long-standing 
dispute  between  the  Ohio  Brass  Co.,  with 
plants  at  Barberton  and  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
and  the  United  Electrical,  Radio  and 
Machine  Workers,  CIO.  The  agreement 
came  after  2  days  of  hearings  before  a 
mediation  panel  composed  of  Fowler 
Harper,  H.  L.  Derby,  and  Hugh  Lyons. 
It  provides  for  a  10-cent  increase  in 
hourly  rates  and  a  10-percent  increase 
in  piece  rates  at  Barberton,  with  5  cents 
an  hour  and  a  5-percent  increase  in 
piece  rates  at  Mansfield.  Paid  vacations 
are  also  called  for;  and  all  who  are 
drafted  for  military  service  or  who  en- 
list are  to  be  given  2  weeks'  wages  for  6 
months'  employment,  4  weeks,  for  a 
year's  employment. 

The  union  has  been  attempting  to  se- 
cure a  contract  from  the  company  since 
February  1939. 
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A  6-day  hearing  ended  with  an  agree- 
ment being  reached  between  the  Breeze 
Corporation,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  the 
United  Automobile  Workers,  CIO,  on  all 
issues  in  dispute  except  those  referring 
to  "money  matters."  The  panel  in  the 
case,  composed  of  Robert  Burns,  Wilbur 
Doran,  and  Hugh  Lyons,  decided  that  an 
investigation  should  be  made  of  this 
question  after  which  they  will  make 
recommendations  to  the  Board. 

The  company  employs  1,700  workers 
and  other  issues  which  were  settled  in- 
cluded vacations  and  arbitration  ma- 
chinery. 

Robins  Dry  Dock 

Hearings  on  the  dispute  between  the 
Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Ship- 
building Workers,  CIO,  and  the  Robins 
Dry  Dock  &  Repair  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
by  a  panel  of  the  Board  were  adjourned 
after  2  days  to  March  12  in  order  to 
allow  the  mediators  to  obtain  facts  on 
the  union  security  issue.  The  union  is 
seeking  wage  increases  and  a  union  shop 
for  the  7,200  employees  of  the  company. 

Other  cases 

In  accordance  with  the  Board's  decision 
of  February  18  that  the  controversy  on 
upgrading  procedures  between  the  Steel 
Drop  Forge  Group,  representing  eight 
employers,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the 
International  Die  Sinkers  Conference,  an 
independent  union,  should  be  submitted 
to  arbitration,  Dean  Lloyd  Garrison  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  Law  School, 
who  had  been  named  by  the  Board  as 
arbitrator,  made  his  award  after  2  days 
of  hearings. 

During  the  week,  also,  hearings  were 
held  in  two  cases  where  it  proved  impos- 
sible to  reach  agreements  and  the  panels 
in  both  cases  will  make  reports  to  the 
Board.  These  involved  the  Thompson 
Products  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the 
United  Automobile  Workers,  CIO,  and  the 
Goodyear  Aircraft  Corporation,  Akron, 
Ohio,  and  the  United  Automobile  Work- 
ers, CIO. 

Three  other  Board  cases  were  heard 
in  the  field  but  at  the  end  of  the  week 
no  settlements  had  been  reached.  The 
Screw  Machine  Products  Co.,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  and  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists,  AFL,  were  heard  in  Provi- 
dence in  their  dispute  over  vacations, 
overtime  pay,  wages,  elimination  of  the 
bonus  system,  starting  time,  and  the 
union  shop.  The  East  Bay  Transit  Co. 
and  Key  System,  Oakland,  Calif.,  and 


99  percent  of  aliens  sought  by  employers 
approved  by  Army,  Navy  for  secret  work 


The  Army  and  Navy  have  been  able 
to  grant  permission  to  employers  to  hire 
more  than  99  percent  of  the  many 
thousands  of  unnaturalized  workers  they 
have  sought  to  employ  on  secret  war 
production,  Dr.  Will  W.  Alexander,  chief 
of  the  minority  groups  branch  of  the 
War  Production  Board's  Labor  Division, 
declared  February  22  at  the  "Labor  in 
the  War"  conference  in  Pittsburgh. 

Important  part  of  labor  supply 

"Many  of  the  best  tool  makers  in  the 
country  are  among  the  unnaturalized  and 
foreign-born  citizens  and  therefore  these 
workers  are  a  very  important  part  of  our 
labor  svpply.  We  cannot  get  all-out  pro- 
duction without  using  them,"  Dr.  Alexander 
said.  "Since  most  of  these  workers  are  un- 
doubtedly loyal,  the  best  protection  which 
the  country  could  have  against  their  being 
anything  else,  is  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  work. 

"One  of  the  best  possible  means  of  making 
fifth  columnists  and  saboteurs  Is  to  turn 
these  people  into  the  streets  in  idleness,"  he 
added. 

Alexander  explained  that  Congress 
has  placed  no  restrictions  on  the  war 
production  employment  of  unnaturalized 


workers  except  on  secret  work.  On  se- 
cret work,  provision  is  made  for  em- 
ployers to  get  the  permission  of  the 
Army  or  Navy  to  hire  alien  workers  on 
the  basis  of  individual  applications.  He 
pointed  to  the  recent  statement  of 
President  Roosevelt  urging  all  private 
employers  to  adopt  a  sane  policy  toward 
aliens  and  foreign-born  citizens. 

Two  main  classes  of  minority  groups 

The  minority  groups  in  America  form 
a  large  part  of  our  available  labor  supply, 
Alexander  said.  "They  are  made  up  of 
two  major  classifications,  those  who  are 
chronically  handicapped  in  employment 
and  those  whose  employment  difficulties 
have  been  made  acute  by  the  war,"  he 
stated. 

"The  first  group  includes  the  12  mil- 
lion Negroes,  the  3  million  Spanish- 
American  workers,  the  Jews,  and  the 
Oriental  or  so-called  Yellow  races.  The 
second  group  is  made  up  of  the  4  or  5 
million  foreign-born  people  whose  nat- 
uralization has  not  been  completed,  In- 
cluding many  from  the  United  Nations." 


the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street, 
Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Coach  Em- 
ployees, AFL,  had  Paul  A.  Dodd  conduct- 
ing hearings  in  Oakland  on  the  issue  of 
wages;  and  Professor  David  McCabe  of 
Princeton  University,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed investigator  by  the  Board  in  the 
wage  dispute  between  the  Municipal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  City  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
the  State,  County,  and  Municipal  Work- 
ers of  America,  CIO,  held  hearings  for  2 
days  in  Newark.'  In  this  last  case,  Pro- 
fessor McCabe,  unable  to  obtain  an  agree- 
ment, will  make  a  report  to  the  Board, 
on  the  basis  of  which  it  will  decide  what 
action  should  be  taken. 

New  cases 

The  nine  new  cases  certified  to  the 
Board  last  week  involved  the  following: 
National  Carloading  Co.  and  Universal 
Carloading  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  AFL;  E-Z  Mills,  Bennington,  Ver- 
mont, and  the  International  Ladies  Gar- 
ment Workers  Union,  AFL;  Booth-Kelly 
Lumber  Co.,  Springfield,  Oreg.,  and  the 
International  Woodworkers  of  America, 
CIO;  the  J.  Sklar  Manufacturing  Co., 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  and  the  United 
Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers, 


CIO;  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co.,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  and  the  United  Office  and  Pro- 
fessional Workers,  CIO;  Buckeye  Cotton 
Oil  Co  ,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  the  United 
Cannery,  Agricultural,  Packing,  and  Al- 
lied Workers,  CIO;  the  Mead  Corpora- 
tion, Lynchburg,  Va.,  and  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  District  50,  CIO;  Joint 
Wage  Board,  Lumber  Industry,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  and  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  AFL; 
and  the  Union  Electric  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  the  International  Union  of  Operat- 
ing Engineers,  AFL. 

*    •    • 

Southern  and  western 
foundrymen  to  discuss  industry 
price  problems  with  OPA 

Southern  and  Western  nonferrous 
foundry  operators  will  confer  with  exec- 
utives from  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration in  a  series  of  regional  meetings 
to  discuss  the  industry's  price  problems, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  letter 
and  questionnaire  sent  them  January 
30,  Price  Administrator  Henderson  an- 
nounced February  26. 
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Oliver  warns  industrial  workers  to 
"conduct  themselves  each  day  as  though 
they  too  were  under  fire" 


Those  who  control  our  factories  and 
those  who  run  the  machines  "must  con- 
duct themselves  each  day  as  though  they 
too  were  under  fire,  desperately  depend- 
ent upon  the  results  of  that  day,  that 
hour  of  exertion,"  Eli  L.  Oliver,  chief  of 
the  labor  relations  branch  of  the  War 
Production  Board's  Division,  declared 
February  21  in  Pittsburgh. 

Need  teamwork  now 

"Today  a  few,  tomorrow  millions,  of 
the  sons  and  brothers  of  our  industrial 
workers  will  be  under  the  fire  of  an  enemy 
whose  whole  national  power  is  massed 
in  guns  at  the  fighting  front,"  he  said. 
"We  need  now  the  teamwork  that  tomor- 
row will  place  in  the  hands  of  our  young 
fighting  men  weapons  to  meet  and  over- 
match the  best  that  our  enemies  can 
produce."  * 

Oliver  spoke  before  delegates  sent  by 
unions  of  western  Pennsylvania  and 
northern  West  Virginia  to  the  "Labor  in 
the  War"  conference  at  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology  sponsored  by  the 
Institute,  the  WPB  Labor  Division,  the 
Consumers  Division  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  the  Office  of  Civilian  De- 
fense, the  Defense  Savings  Division  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  the  na- 
tional and  regional  offices  of  the  AFL 
and  CIO. 

"Victory  .  .  .  if  we  go  after  it" 

"We  will  not  win,"  he  warned,  "until 
our  young  men  from  farm  and  factory 
and  office  have  become  well-trained  sol- 
diers, until  our  metals  have  become  tanks 
and  planes  and  guns,  until  our  ships  have 
ended  all  possible  hope  of  quick  or  easy 
victory. 

"These  battles  in  the  Far  East  have, 
however,  brought  us  some  basis  for  con- 
fidence in  the  future.  We  have  had  few 
men  upon  the  battlefields,  but  nowhere 
In  this  world  war  have  men  given  better 
accounting  of  themselves  than  have  the 
American  and  Philippine  fighters  under 
General  MacArthur.  We  have  had  few 
airplanes  in  battle  thus  far,  but  wher- 
ever they  have  been  they  have  shown 
the  definite  superiority  of  our  planes  and 
our  pilots  over  their  antagonists.  Our 
tanks  in  Libya  and  our  ships  in  the  North 
Atlantic  are  convincing  samples  of  what 
American  industry  can  and  will  do.  Vic- 
tory will  be  ours  if  we  go  after  it. 


"No  element  in  that  national  team- 
work is  more  essential  than  the  war 
effort  of  our  industrial  workers,"  Oliver 
said.  "The  men  and  women  in  American 
industry  realize  more  fully  every  day 
their  great  responsibility  to  the  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  airmen  who  must  face 
heavily  armed  enemies.  These  workers 
have  brought  to  their  industrial  jobs  not 
just  the  skill  of  their  trained  hands  and 
brains,  at  the  machine  or  on  the  as- 
sembly lines;  they  have  given  their  ac- 
tive, vigorous,  energetic  cooperation  in 
meeting  the  many  complex  problems  of 
war  production.  Without  the  drama  or 
the  glamour  that  makes  newspaper  head- 
lines, they  have  none  the  less  been  almost 
unbelievably  effective  in  their  part  of 
getting  this  Nation  on  a  war  footing." 

Oliver  described  labor's  part  in  turn- 
ing out  ships  ahead  of  schedule  and  in 
setting  new  records  in  construction  of 
defense  plants,  army  camps,  navy  bases, 
and  homes  for  war  workers. 

"Labor  unions  are  cooperating  with  the 
Federal  Government  through  national 
committees  in  many  industries,"  Oliver 
told  the  conference.  "Fifty  great  na- 
tional and  international  unions  have  set 
up  such  committees  to  confer  with  and 
to  advise  Government  and  industry  in 
meeting  the  grave  problems  of  the  war 
period.  Their  help  has  often  been  in- 
dispensable to  a  solution  of  those  prob- 
lems." 

•    *    * 

Nine  union  representatives 
named  to  shoe  labor  committee 

Appointment  of  a  shoe  labor  advisory 
committee  of  nine  representatives  of  shoe 
unions  was  announced  February  25  by 
Sidney  Hillman,  Labor  Director  of  the 
War  Production  Board. 

Union  representatives  named  by 
Hillman  to  the  committee  are: 

John  J.  Mara.  Boston,  Mass.;  Prank  W. 
Anderson,  Chicago,  111.;  Michael  F.  Lynch, 
Haverhill,  Mass.;  and  Michael  Tesoro,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.;  all  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Workers,  AFL. 

Frank  R.  McGrath,  president;  James  J. 
Mitchell,  general  secretary-treasurer;  Horace 
B.  Davis  and  I.  Rosenberg,  all  of  the  United 
Shoe  Workers,  CIO.  McGrath,  Mitchell,  and 
Davis  are  from  Washington,  D.  C,  while 
Rosenberg  Is  from  New  York  City. 

John  F.  Burke,  general  vice-president  and 
organizer,  Brotherhood  of  Shoe  and  Allied 
Craftsmen,  Brockton,  Mass. 


Special  treatment  withdrawn 
from  4  areas,  one  industry 
now  producing  for  war 

Awards  of  millions  of  dollars  in  war 
contracts  have  made  it  possible  for  the 
War  Production  Board  to  recommend 
suspension  of  the  special  contract  pref- 
erence granted  last  fall  to  four  small 
industrial  communities  and  to  the  house- 
hold washing-machine  industry,  Sidney 
Hillman,  Labor  Director,  WPB,  an- 
nounced February  23. 

"Priority  unemployment"  alleviated 

The  acute  "priority  unemployment" 
which  caused  the  War  Production  Board 
to  certify  these  situations  to  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  for  special  treat- 
ment, including  an  allowance  of  up  to 
15  percent  in  prices  on  war  contracts, 
is  being  alleviated  by  the  large  orders 
placed  under  this  procedure,  Hillman 
pointed  out. 

Labor  surveys  have  disclosed  that  these 
unemployment  situations  have  been  im- 
proved. 

War  orders  keep  them  going 

Contracts  let  to  the  washing-machine 
industry  alone  will  provide  7,000,000  man- 
hours  of  work.  This  industry  of  34  com- 
panies was  given  a  large  war  order,  three 
larger  companies  taking  the  prime  con- 
tracts and  subcontracting  the  parts  to 
the  other  companies  in  the  industry. 

The  four  communities  involved  are: 

Meadville,  Pa. — Talon  fastener  plants  have 
war  contracts  for  items  which  can  be  made 
on  their  equipment;  substitutes  are  being 
used  for  copper  in  making  fasteners. 

Newton  and  Kellogg,  Iowa. — Two  washing- 
machine  companies  have  contracts  and  sub- 
contracts which  have  almost  completely  ab- 
sorbed the  unemployment  of  last  fall. 

Mansfield,  Ohio. — Large  contracts  have  been 
placed  which  will  provide  substantial  employ- 
ment. 

Eatonton,  Ga. — The  aluminum  goods  com- 
pany here  has  been  given  contracts  providing 
200,000  man-hours  of  work,  which  will  off- 
set the  previous  priority  unemployment. 

Other  communities  certified  for  special 
treatment  last  fall,  whose  companies  have 
been  awarded  some  contracts,  include: 

Manitowoc,  Wis.,  Evansville,  Ind..  Kenosha- 
Racine,  Wis..  Rlpon.  Wis.,  Greenville,  Grand 
Rapids,  and  Muskegon,  Mich.,  LaCrosse,  Wis., 
and  London,  Ohio. 

•     *     • 

SELECTIVE  SERVICE  LOTTERY 

The  third  national  Selective  Service 
lottery  will  be  held  in  Washington  March 
17  when  order  numbers  for  the  regis- 
trants who  enrolled  in  February  to  swell 
the  Nation's  pool  of  potential  manpower 
will  be  determined.  National  Headquar- 
ters, Selective  Service  System,  announced 
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Overtime  pay  doesn't  affect 
production,  Hillman  says  in 
answer  to  Smith  amendment 

Statement  by  Sidney  Hillman,  Labor 
Director,  War  Production  Board,  in  re 
Congressman  Howard  Smith's  amend- 
ment to  the  War  Powers  Bill: 

The  enactment  of  Congressman  How- 
ard Smith's  proposals  would  not  expedite 
the  necessary  war  production,  but — far 
more  seriously — would  result  in  confu- 
sion and  demoralization  and  a  lowering 
of  morale,  with  incalculable  loss  to  the 
war  effort. 

Delay  due  mostly  to  shortages 

Wherever  any  substantial  delay  in  pro- 
duction has  been  encountered,  it  has 
been  due  primarily  to  a  shortage  or 
scarcity  of  materials.  No  delay  in  pro- 
duction has  occurred  by  reason  of  the 
existence  of  our  protective  labor  laws  on 
our  statute  books.  The  plain  fact  is  that 
the  issue  of  payment  of  overtime  rates 
for  work  in  excess  of  40  hours  per  week 
is  not  relevant  in  any  way  to  the  issue 
of  productivity.  Workers  are  now  put- 
ting in  as  many  hours  as  the  job  of  effi- 
cient production  demands.  Further- 
more, even  if  the  statutory  provision 
requiring  overtime  payment  for  work  over 
40  hours  per  week  should  be  abolished, 
it  would  not  eliminate  overtime  pay- 
ments. Most  work  is  performed  under 
contracts  voluntarily  entered  into  be- 
tween management  and  labcr  providing 
for  the  payment  of  overtime  for  any 
work  in  excess  of  40  hours  per  week. 

*    •    * 

Labor  subcommittee  to 
consult  on  radio  conversion 

The  radio  labor  advisory  committee 
will  name  a  subcommittee  to  provide 
consultative  service  to  the  electrical  ap- 
pliance and  durable  goods  branch  of  the 
Industry  Operations  Division,  the  WPB 
Labor  Division  announced  February  27. 

John  Hurley,  deputy  chief  of  the  du- 
rable goods  branch,  informed  a  meeting 
of  the  radio  labor  committee  that  any 
subcommittee  they  set  up  would  be  called 
upon  soon  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

Members  of  the  labor  advisory  group 
said  that  unions  in  the  radio  industry  had 
suggestions  to  offer  that  would  help  speed 
conversion  of  radio  plants  to  production 
of  communications  products  required  by 
the  military  services. 


TRANSPORTATION . . . 

Survey  under  way  to  determine  most 
pressing  labor  needs  to  meet  war  demands 


As  the  first  step  in  a  program  to  deal 
with  manpower  needs  in  the  transpor- 
tation industry,  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation  has  undertaken  a  de- 
tailed survey  of  the  industry's  present 
and  anticipated  labor  shortages,  it  was 
announced  February  27. 

Rail  carriers  consulted 

Questionnaires  drafted  by  the  Division 
of  Transport  Personnel,  after  consulta- 
tion with  representatives  of  manage- 
ment and  labor,  have  been  submitted  to 
rail  carriers  through  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  and  the  American 
Short  Line  Railroad  Association.  These 
questionnaires  call  for  information, 
broken  down  by  occupations,  as  to  labor 
shortages  that  now  exist  or  are  antici- 
pated by  the  carriers  before  July  1,  1942. 
Data  are  sought  also  on  employer  re- 
quests for  selective  service  deferment  on 
the  grounds  of  occupation  and  the  dispo- 
sition by  local  selective  service  boards  of 
these  deferment  requests. 

Others  included  in  survey 

In  cooperation  with  carrier  associa- 
tions, similar  questionnaires  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  over-the-road  and  local  truck 
and  bus  carriers,  pipeline  companies, 
Great  Lakes  carriers,  barge  operators  on 
rivers  and  canals,  air  transport  lines, 
and  other  branches  of  the  transporta- 
tion industry. 

Some  shortages  now 

•  Commenting  on  the  labor  supply  sur- 
vey, Joseph  B.  Eastman,  Director  of  De- 
fense Transportation,  said: 

Many  employment  officials  In  the  trans- 
portation Industry  are  seriously  concerned 
over  the  problem  of  maintaining  manpower 
at  the  level  necessary  to  meet  the  demands 
for  transportation  service  occasioned  by  the 
war  program.  Shortages  of  skilled  mechan- 
ics are  already  acute  In  some  parts  of  the 
industry.  It  is  doubtful  whether  all  re- 
quirements for  seamen  on  the  Great  Lakes 
can  be  met  when  the  shipping  season  opens 
this  spring.  Shortages  of  other  types  of 
transport  workers  are  expected  in  the  near 
future. 

Will  lay  plans  for  training 

The  results  of  our  survey  are  expected  to 
show  the  most  pressing  manpower  problems 
now  facing  the  transportation  industry.  In 
the  light  of  the  information  obtained,  plans 
will  be  made  by  the  Division  of  Transport 
Personnel  looking  to  an  expansion  of  the 
training  programs  that  various  branches  of 
the  industry  have  already  undertaken  and 
to  recruiting  of  new  personnel  to  meet  the 


rapidly  expanding  need  for  transportation 
service  and  to  replace  employees  diverted  to 
the  armed  forces. 

•  *     • 

MERCHANDISE  WAREHOUSE 
INDUSTRY  COMMITTEE 

Formation  of  a  merchandise  warehouse 
industry  advisory  committee  was  an- 
nounced Feb.  27  by  Joseph  B.  Eastman, 
Director  of  Defense  Transportation. 

Members  of  the  committee,  and  the 
States  they  represent,  are  as  follows: 

J.  Wesley  Howell,  secretary  and  manager, 
Haslett  Warehouse  Co.,  280  Battery  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  (California.  Washington, 
Oregon,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Utah,  Idaho) ;  Clem 

D.  Johnston,  Roanoke  Public  Warehouse,  365 
West  Salem  Ave.,  Roanoke,  Va.  (Kentucky. 
West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina.  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama. Georgia,  Florida) ;  Warren  T.  Justice, 
president,  Pennsylvania  Warehousing  &  Safe 
Deposit  Co.,  4th  and  Chestnut  Sts.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  (Pennsylvania,  that  part  of  New 
Jersey  which  is  not  Included  in  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority  District,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, District  of  Columbia). 

Paul  W.  Frenzel,  vice  president,  St.  Paul 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
(Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Montana,  Wyoming) ;  D.  S.  Adams,  president. 
Adams  Transfer  &  Storage  Co.,  228  West  4th 
St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (Missouri.  Kansas.  Col- 
orado, Iowa,  Nebraska);  Gus  K.  Weatherred, 
president,  Dallas  Transfer  and  Terminal  Ware- 
house Co.,  Santa  Fe  Building,  Dallas,  Tex., 
(Texas.  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas, 
Louisiana);  David  L.  Tilly,  president,  New 
York  Dock  Co.,  44  Whitehall  St.,  New  York 
City  (New  England,  New  York,  and  that  part 
of  New  Jersey  which  is  included  in  the  Port 
of  New  York  Authority  District) ;  Elmer 
Erickson,  vice  president,  Midland  Warehouses, 
Inc.,  1500  South  Western  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
(Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Indiana, 
Ohio). 

*  *     • 

FOUR  EXECUTIVES  NAMED 

Appointment  of  four  additional  execu- 
tives to  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation  was  announced  Febru- 
ary 24  by  Joseph  B.  Eastman,  Director 
of  Defense  Transportation.  Edward  A. 
Roberts  has  been  named  associate  di- 
rector, division  of  local  transport;  Glenn 

E.  Taylor  has  been  appointed  assistant 
director,  division  of  inland  waterway 
transport;  Hallan  Huffman  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  general  counsel;  and 
John  C.  Howard  has  been  named  assist- 
ant to  the  director  of  the  division  of 
rates. 
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Fire  equipment  materials  drastically  cut; 
authorized  use  assigned  high  ratings 


In  a  further  move  to  channel  all  crit- 
ical materials  into  essential  war  goods, 
the  War  Production  Board  announced 
February  26  the  issuance  of  Limitation 
Order  L-39  on  Fire  Protective  Equip- 
ment, drastically  curtailing  the  use  of 
copper,  aluminum,  chromium,  zinc,  and 
a  dozen  other  strategic  commodities. 

Fabricated  parts  channeled  to  defense 

The  order,  effective  February  24,  sets 
forth  specific  products  for  which  the 
aluminum  and  other  materials  may  be 
used,  and  bars  all  others.  Assembly  of 
parts  already  fabricated  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  order  is  permitted,  however, 
to  fill  defense  orders  with  an  A-2  or 
better  rating. 

The  order  also  limits  the  production 
of  foam  extinguishers  and  antifreeze 
extinguishers  during  any  quarter  to  25 
percent  of  the  production  for  the  12- 
month  period  ending  November  30,  1941, 
except  to  fill  Government  or  Lend-Lease 
orders. 

Foam  extinguishers  use  much  copper 

Since  foam  extinguishers  use  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  materials,  particu- 
larly copper,  than  other  types,  their  use 
is  limited  by  the  order  to  the  protection 
of  hazardous  liquids. 

At  the  same  time,  the  WPB  Division 
of  Industry  Operations  announced  a 
companion  order  to  L-39,  designed  to  help 
fire  protective  equipment  manufacturers 
secure  necessary  materials. 

This  order,  Preference  Rating  Order 
P-108,  assigns  a  rating  of  A-7  for  deliv- 
eries of  steel  pipe,  cast-iron  pipe,  and 
cast-iron  fittings,  and  an  A-3  rating  for 
deliveries  of  other  material  required  to 
fill  defense  orders,  when  the  kinds  and 
quantities  of  materials  are  specifically 
authorized  by  the  Director  of  Industry 
Operations. 

Apparatus  exempted  from  truck  limits 

Order  P-108  requires  a  statement  of 
needs  to  be  submitted  to  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  on  Form  PD-82  on  the 
basis  of  which  a  specific  authori2ation 
may  be  granted. 

A  third  order  announced  by  the  divi- 
sion February  26  exempts  fire  apparatus 
from  the  blanket  limitations  placed  by 
the  amended  Supplementary  General 
Limitation  Order  L-l-c  upon  the  sale 
and  delivery  of  medium  and  heavy  motor- 
trucks and  truck  trailers. 


This  exemption,  embodied  In  Amend- 
ment 6,  is  effective  only  if  the  ultimate 
purchaser  has  received  a  preference 
rating  of  A-10  or  better. 

•  *    • 

Engine  manufacture  also 
restricted;  bells  are  out 

The  familiar  fire  bell  and  glittering 
metal  parts  of  fire  engines  were  added 
February  27  to  the  list  of  products  which 
will  be  produced  no  more  until  the  war 
is  won.  Use  of  sirens,  horns,  and  ex- 
haust whistles  as  fire  engine  sound  de- 
vices, however,  is  still  permitted. 

Aluminum,  copper,  copper  base  alloy, 
nickel,  chromium,  cadmium,  tin,  zinc, 
steel,  as  well  as  neoprene  and  other  syn- 
thetic rubbers,  are  the  materials  affected. 

Under  terms  of  Limitation  Order  L-43, 
effective  February  27,  use  of  fire  bells  and 
the  above  critical  materials  in  the  pro- 
duction of  motorized  fire  apparatus  is 
completely  eliminated,  except  for  limited 
use  in  a  specific  list  of  products. 

In  addition,  the  order  prohibits  manu- 
facturers from  beginning  or  completing, 
on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
order,  any  self-propelled  fire  apparatus 
and  certain  other  manufactured  equip- 
ment except  to  fill  defense  orders.  Other 
less  essential  types  of  apparatus  are 
barred  where  ordinary  autos  or  trucks 
can  be  easily  substituted". 

"Pumpers" — ordinary  fire  engines — 
are  limited  to  apparatus  carrying  pumps 
of  one  of  three  standard  capacities,  while 
water  tanks  are  held  to  a  certain  capac- 
ity, and  hose  to  a  certain  size. 

This  will  eliminate,  the  WPB  ex- 
plained, custom-built  apparatus  requir- 
ing special  machine  tools  and  extra  time 
to  build. 

*  *    * 

Inventory  disposal  restricted 
for  refrigerator  companies 

The  War  Production  Board  on  Febru- 
ary 27  amended  the  Refrigerator  Limita- 
tion Order  (L-5-c)  to  prohibit  refrig- 
erator manufacturers  from  disposing  of 
their  inventory  of  materials,  semiproc- 
essed  and  processed  parts  except  to  other 
refrigerator  companies  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  refrigerators  permitted 
under  L-5-c  or  for  repair  and  mainte- 
nance parts. 


WPB  issues  power  limitation 
to  apply,  if  needed,  in  Buffalo, 
Niagara,  Western  New  York 

The  War  Production  Board  on  Febru- 
ary 27  issued  a  limitation  order  (L-46), 
which  can  be  used  to  curtail  the  use  of 
electric  power  in  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls, 
and  Western  New  York  when  power 
shortages  occur. 

Specifically  the  order  provides  for: 

1.  Mandatory  integration  of  power 
systems  to  develop  the  maximum  use 
of  power  resources  when  needed  to  re- 
lieve shortages  in  the  Niagara  Falls 
frontier  area. 

2.  Mandatory  operation  of  generat- 
ing equipment  owned  by  industrial  con- 
sumers to  relieve  the  power  shortage. 

3.  Mandatory  reduction  up  to  50  per- 
cent in  the  power  demands  of  large 
power  consumers  (with  demands  over 
200  kilowatts)  who  are  not  engaged  in 
war  production  or  essential  civilian 
services.  This  reduction  is  made  during 
periods  of  power  shortage  only  when 
the  availability  of  power  supply  is  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  demand  after  the 
steps  mentioned  above  have  first  been 
taken. 

4.  Mandatory  reduction  on  a  pro 
rata  basis  in  the  power  demands  of 
large  industrial  users  at  Niagara  Falls. 
This  step  is  taken  only  after  the  first 
three  above  steps. 

5.  Mandatory  restrictions  upon  the 
connection  of  new  large  industrial  con- 
sumers with  demands  exceeding  100 
kilowatts,  and  upon  expansion  of  loads 
of  existing  consumers. 

Residential  consumers  are  not  affected. 

*    •    • 

Auto,  b#dy  makers'  stocks  of 
steel  reserved  for  high  ratings 

Automobile  and  automobile  body  man- 
ufacturers have  been  advised  by  telegram 
by  the  Director  of  Industry  Operations 
not  to  make  shipments  from  their  steel 
stocks  except  on  orders  bearing  high 
preference  ratings. 

No  special  authorization  required 

Alloy  steel  remaining  in  inventories  of 
the  automobile  companies  as  a  result  of 
the  cessation  of  automobile  production 
may  be  sold  only  on  orders  bearing  a 
preference  rating  of  A-l-k.  or  higher. 
All  other  steel  and  steel  products  may 
be  sold  only  on  orders  with  a  rating  of 
A-3  or  higher. 
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AH  chlorinated  rubber 
stocks  in  U.  S.  frozen, 
except  for  specified  uses 

All  stocks  of  chlorinated  rubber  in  the 
United  States,  except  those  going  into 
specified  uses,  were  ordered  frozen  Feb- 
ruary 23  by  Industry  Operations  Director 
Knowlson,  preparatory  to  requisitioning 
by  the  War  Production  Board  or  diver- 
sion into  war  production. 

For  specified  uses  only 

An  amendment  to  General  Preference 
Order  M-46  provides  that  chlorinated 
rubber  may  be  used  only  for  these  pur- 
poses: 

As  a  paint  lor  interior  use  in  industrial 
plants  where  resistance  to  chemical  corro- 
sion is  necessary;  as  a  paint  in  arsenals,  and 
for  painting  ship  bottoms  and  other  sub- 
marine uses;  lor  flame-proofing  military  fab- 
rics, including  tents;  lor  tracer  bullets;  lor 
adhering  rubber  articles  to  metal;  and  for 
electrical  insulation. 

Stocks  on  hand  for  all  other  uses, 
effective  February  23,  must  be  reported 
at  once  to  the  chemicals  branch,  WPB, 
and  held  for  later  disposition. 

War  demands  exceed  supply 

While  facilities  for  the  production  of 
chlorinated  rubber  are  being  increased 
greatly,  current  military  demands  are 
greatly  in  excess  of  supply.  The  mate- 
rial has  been  under  a  monthly  allocation 
system  since  November  1,  1942,  and  none 
is  now  going  for  nonmilitary  use. 

Principal  civilian  uses  for  chlorinated 
rubber  which  are  prohibited  by  the  order 
are: 

Swimming  pool  paint  and  other  concrete 
and  masonry  paint;  treatment  ol  labrics, 
papers,  and  printing  inks  lor  greaseproofing 
and  to  increase  resistance  to  chemical  ac- 
tion; bottle  cap  closures,  and  last-drying 
paint  finishes. 

•     •     * 

Repair  old  fixtures,  save 
on  new,  plumbers  asked 

Conservation  of  new  plumbing  fixtures 
through  use  of  repaired  units  wherever 
possible  would  be  a  distinct  contribution 
to  the  war  effort,  W.  W.  Timmis,  chief  of 
the  WPB  plumbing  and  heating  branch, 
declared  February  21. 

In  an  appeal  addressed  to  plumbing 
contractors,  Mr.  Timmis  pointed  out  that 
the  demand  for  plumbing  equipment  far 
exceeds  the  available  supply,  and  that 
civilian  demands  would  have  to  be  di- 
minished. 

"Plumbing  contractors,  instead  ol  supplying 
a  new  and  shiny  unit  as  they  have  done  In 
the  past,  would  be  doing  a  great  service  to 
suggest  a  repair,"  he  continued. 


All  chlorine  use  put  under  WPB  control 
except  for  water  and  sewage  treatment 


Drastic  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
chlorine  were  ordered  February  27  by  In- 
dustry Operations  Director  Knowlson,  in 
an  amendment  to  Order  M-19. 

The  order  prohibits  the  use  of  chlorine 
or  products  containing  available  chlorine 
in  the  bleaching  of  foodstuffs,  bleaching 
of  wiping  rags  and  waste  and  the 
manufacture  of  cosmetics  and  toilet 
preparations. 

Curtailments  are  applied  to  the  amount 
to  be  used  in  bleaching  of  textiles  in 
shellac  processing,  in  laundry  operations, 
in  the  manufacture  of  home  bleaching 
preparations,  and  in  the  sanitation  of 
private  swimming  pools. 

Pulp  and  paper  still  under  L— 11 

Pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  are 
subject  to  the  same  regulations  of  Order 
L-ll  under  which  they  have  been 
operating. 

Producers  of  chlorine  are  instructed  to 
make  deliveries  only  on  specific  author- 
ization of  the  Director  of  Industry  Oper- 
ations, with  the  exception  of  chlorine 
for  water  and  sewage  treatment. 

They  are  required  to  set  aside  from 
each  month's  production  5  percent  for 
delivery  on  specific  instructions  and 
enough  additional  to  take  care  of  their 
regular  water  and  sewage  treatment  de- 
mands. Supplies  for  water  and  sewage 
treatment  can  be  obtained  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  normal  times.  All  other 
requests  for  delivery  must  be  scheduled 
monthly  and  submitted  to  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  for  action. 

Civilian 'effects  far-reaching 

Effects  of  the  order  on  civilian  life 
will  be  far-reaching. 

Use  of  chlorine  in  textile  bleaching  is 
restricted,  beginning  March  1,  to  approx- 
imately 50  percent  of  the  amount  used 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1941.  Few, 
if  any,  substitutes  are  available  and  the 
result  will  be  less  bleaching  in  the  manu- 
facture of  textiles.  It  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  manufacturer  how  he 
shall  use  the  chlorine  allotted  to  him. 

Shellac  bleaching  is  cut  approximately 
25  percent  under  the  same  regulation. 
Although  the  quantity  of  bleached  shel- 
lac produced  under  this  regulation  will 
not  be  affected  the  color  will  be  slightly 
more  yellow  than  so-called  white  shellac. 

All  laundry  operations  must  do  with- 
out chlorine,  with  the  exception  of  10 
percent  of  former  usage  for  stain  con- 
ditions.   This  will  not  affect  cleanliness 


of  clothes,  but  may  take  some  of  the 
dazzle  out  of  white  shirts,  as  an  example. 

Retail  hypochlorite  cut 

Manufacturers  of  sodium  hypochlorite 
solutions  in  small  containers  for  retail 
sale  must  reduce  their  use  of  chlorine 
by  40  percent,  and  owners  of  private 
swimming  pools  must  get  along  with  25 
percent  of  the  amount  used  during  the 
base  period. 

No  restriction  is  placed  upon  public 
pools  or  those  belonging  to  institutions 
such  as  schools  and  other  semi-public 
organizations. 

A  complete  list  of  preference  ratings, 
other  than  those  for  war  requirements, 
is  contained  in  the  order.  They  range 
from  A-2  for  water  and  sewage  treat- 
ment through  to  B-5  for  less  essential 
uses.  It  is  believed  sufficient  chlorine 
will  be  available  to  fill  at  least  some  of 
the  demands  for  all  these  ratings,  al- 
though chlorine  is  in  great  demand  for 
a  variety  of  war  uses. 

All  civilian  users  are  warned,  however, 
that  war  demands  are  increasing  and 
further  restriction  on  this  vital  chemical 
may  be  necessary.  While  this  will  not 
apply  to  water  and  sewage  treatment, 
uses  which  do  not  affect  health  may  have 
to  face  further  curtailment. 

•  •    • 

Hoffman  named  special 
consultant  in  plumbing,  heating 

Appointment  of  George  E.  Hoffman, 
of  Chicago,  as  special  consultant  to  the 
plumbing  and  heating  branch,  WPB,  was 
announced  February  21  by  W.  W.  Tim- 
mis, chief  of  the  branch. 

•  •    * 

TUCKER  NAMED  HEAD 
PRIORITY  SPECIALIST 

Appointment  of  J.  M.  Tucker  as  head 
priority  specialist  for  the  industry 
branches  under  the  Division  of  Industry 
Operations  was  announced  February  25 
by  Industry  Operations  Director  Knowl- 
son. Mr.  Tucker,  who  continues  to  serve 
on  the  staff  of  Chief  Technical  Consult- 
ant Samuel  S.  Stratton,  Uad  previously 
been  appointed  priorities  specialist  on 
farm  equipment  in  the  OPM  Division  of 
Priorities. 
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Military-quality  wool  further  restricted 
for  civilians;  more  of  other  kinds  allowed 


The  War  Production  Board  on  Febru- 
ary 25  further  restricted  civilian  use  of 
military-quality  new  wool  for  the  second 
quarter  of  1942  and  at  the  same  time 
made  available'  for  civilian  use  larger 
quantities  of  mohair  and  lower  quality 
wool  not  suitable  for  military  fabrics. 

The  February  25  action  is  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment  extension  of  the  wool 
conservation  order  (M-73).  The  orig- 
inal order  covered  the  first  13  weeks  of 
1942.  The  extension  covers  the  second 
13  weeks,  from  April  5  to  July  4. 

Changes  described 

The  amendment  changes  the  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  new  wool  for  the 
second  quarter  compared  with  the  first 
quarter  as  follows: 

1.  No  restrictions  are  placed  on  the 
amount  of  new  wool  used  for  defense 
orders  In  the  second  quarter.  The  first 
quarter  order  permitted  a  manufacturer 
to  use  up  to  80  percent  new  wool  for  both 
defense  and  civilian  orders;  unrestricted 
use  for  defense  orders  was  permitted  only 
If  such  manufacturer  engaged  in  no 
civilian  business. 

2.  On  the  worsted  system  the  amount 
of  wool  permitted  for  civilian  orders  is 
reduced  from  50  percent  to  20  percent  of 
each  manufacturer's  basic  quarterly 
poundage. 

3.  On  the  woolen,  cotton  and  felt  sys- 
tems the  amount  of  new  wool  permitted 
for  civilian  orders  is  reduced  from  40 
percent  to  10  percent  of  each  manufac- 
turer's  basic    quarterly   poundage. 

4.  For  floor  coverings,  no  apparel  wool 
Is  permitted  and  the  amount  of  carpet 
wool  is  reduced  from  50  percent  to  25  per- 
cent of  each  manufacturer's  basic  quarterly 
poundage. 

A  manufacturer's  basic  quarterly 
poundage  remains  unchanged.  It 
amounts  to  one-half  the  pounds  of  new 
wool  he  used  during  the  first  half  of 
1941. 

Use  of  mohair 

Actually,  such  a  manufacturer  will  be 
able  to  use  more  wool  for  civilian  orders, 
if  he  takes  advantage  of  another  change 
in  the  order.  The  amended  order  "per- 
mits manufacturers  to  use  in  place  of 
the  wools  suitable  for  military  purposes 
a  larger  amount  of  grown  mohair  (hair 
from  the  angora  goat)  and  wool  of 
grades  44  and  lower  which  are  not  suit- 
able for  military  fabrics. 

For  each  pound  of  mohair  or  low-grade 
wool  used  on  the  worsted  system,  a  man- 
ufacturer may  use  an  additional  2 
pounds  of  mohair  or  low-grade  wool. 
For  each  pound  of  mohair  or  low-grade 
wool  used  on  the  woolen  system,  a  man- 
ufacturer may  use  an  additional  5  pounds 
of  the  same  material.    Under  the  order 


for  the  present  quarter,  no  distinction  is 
made  in  a  manufacturer's  quota  between 
the  wools  suitable  for  military  fabrics 
and  other  wools  and  mohair. 

R.  R.  Guthrie,  chief  of  the  textile, 
clothing  and  leather  goods  branch,  said 
the  Far  Eastern  war  situation  affects  our 
Australian  wool  supply  and  makes  it 
essential  to  restrict  wool  for  civilian 
fabrics  to  a  minimum. 

It  is  desirable,  he  said,  to  increase  the 
stock  pile  of  war  fabrics  to  make  possible 
quick  deliveries  of  uniforms  and  to  uti- 
lize a  labor  supply  in  the  industry  that 
is  now  plentiful  but  which  may  not  re- 
main so. 

Total  about  same  as  first  quarter 

Mr.  Guthrie  estimated  that  the  second 
quarter  allocation  for  civilian  use  will 
amount  to  approximately  22  million 
pounds  of  high-grade  wool  with  some 
additional  poundage  set  up  as  reserve  to 
meet  hardship  cases,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  an  equal  amount  of  mohair  and 
low-grade  wool  will  be  used  by  manu- 
facturers in  taking  advantage  of  the 
more  liberal  allowances  provided  for 
such  wools  in  the  new  order.  The  entire 
amount  for  civilian  use  will  total  ap- 
proximately 60  million  pounds,  which  is 
about  the  same  quantity  as  is  being  used 
this  quarter  for  civilian  supply. 

Mr.  Guthrie  said  that  mandatory 
blending  of  substitute  fibers  with  new 
wool  for  civilian  use  will  be  provided  for 
in  a  separate  amendment  to  be  issued 
later,  but  not  to  become  effective  before 
September  15,  1942. 

"Mandatory  blending  is  not  being  or- 
dered now  because  sufficient  technical 
data  and  experience  in  manipulation  is 
not  yet  available,"  Mr.  Guthrie  said  .  .  . 
"All  the  mills  will  be  requested  to  sub- 
mit programs  for  the  manipulation  of 
wool  in  the  third  quarter  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  not  later  than  April  30th  to 
the  Wool  Section,  War  Promotion  Board. 
Detailed  instructions  for  submitting 
these  programs  will  be  issued  shortly." 

•    •    • 

ACTIONS  AFFECTING 
TEXTILES 

MACHINERY  industry  being  converted 
to  ordnance  manufacture.    Page  7. 
CEILINGS  on  domestic  shorn  wool  made 
uniform.    Page  10. 


Processing  and  deliveries  of 
agave  fibers  restricted 
to  help  conserve  supply 

An  order  (M-84)  to  conserve  the  sup- 
ply of  agave  fiber  and  cordage  and  twine 
was  announced  February  21  by  the  War 
Production  Board. 

Agave  fibers,  used  mainly  for  binder 
and  wrapping  twine,  come  principally 
from  the  East  Indies,  Africa,  Haiti,  and 
Mexico.  In  the  past,  approximately 
90,000,000  pounds  of  these  fibers  have 
been  used  in  this  country  annually  for 
wrapping  twine  and  195,000,000  pounds 
for  binder  twine.  With  the  increasing 
scarcity  of  manila  fiber,  the  demand  for 
agave  fibers  is  expected  to  increase. 

The  order,  issued  and  effective  Febru- 
ary 20,  in  general  restricts  deliveries  of 
agave  fibers  to  the  Defense  Supplies 
Corporation.  Contracts  entered  into 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  order  may  be 
filled,  and  fiber  rejected  by  the  Defense 
Supplies  Corporation  may  be  delivered 
without  restriction. 

Processors  of  agave  wrapping  twine 
were  notified  by  the  War  Production 
Board  February  24  that  they  were  per- 
mitted to  process  during  February  100 
percent  of  their  average  monthly  sales 
in  1941. 

The  order  originally  provided  for  only 
80  percent  production  in  February. 
Since  three-fourths  of  the  month  had 
already  lapsed,  application  of  the  80  per- 
cent limitation  would  virtually  have 
stopped  all  agave  wrapping  twine  pro- 
duction for  the  remainder  of  the  month. 

Other  restrictions 

The  processing  of  agave  for  wrapping  twine 
Is  limited  further  as  follows:  In  March,  70 
percent;  thereafter,  65  percent.  For  binder 
twine,  needed  for  harvesting  grain,  the  order 
permits  the  manufacture  for  the  year  ending 
July  31,  1942,  of  110  percent  of  processor's 
total  sales  during  the  12  months  ending 
October  31,  1941.  The  Director  of  Industry 
Operations  is  authorized  to  increase  that 
amount  if,  In  his  opinion,  additional  quanti- 
ties are  needed  to  handle  the  1942  harvest. 
The  manufacture  of  carpet  yarns  from  agave 
is  prohibited  except  for  fibers  put  into  proc- 
ess on  or  before  the  date  of  this  order.  Use 
of  agave  for  padding  or  stuffing  is  also  pro- 
hibited unless  it  has  been  put  into  process 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  order  or  is  less  than  20 
inches  in  length  or  is  composed  of  tow  or 
waste. 

Purchases  and  sales  of  agave  wrapping  and 
binder  twine  are  also  restricted.  No  dealer 
may  order,  purchase,  or  accept  delivery  of 
more  than  60  days'  supply  of  binder  twine, 
based  on  his  average  monthly  sales  for  the 
previous  three  months.  Persons  other  than 
dealers  are  limited  to  a  month  and  a  half's 
supply. 

The  purchase,  sale,  and  use  of  binder  twine 
Is  restricted  under  the  order  to  the  growing 
and  harvesting  of  agricultural  products  or 
sewing  up  bags  containing  such  products. 
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No  more  rubber  for  girdles 
and  other  foundation  garments 
except  surgical  types 

Arthur  Newhall,  chief  of  the  rubber 
branch  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
and  R.  R.  Guthrie,  chief  of  the  textile 
branch,  said  February  26  that  rubber 
will  no  longer  be  available  for  rubber 
thread  for  the  manufacture  of  corsets, 
girdles,  brassieres,  and  foundation  gar- 
ments for  general  use. 

Provision  will  be  made  for  surgical- 
type  garments  to  be  manufactured  ac- 
cording to  specifications  now  being  pre- 
pared by  the  textile  branch  of  the  WPB. 

"This  decision,"  said  Mr.  Newhall,  "is  in 
accord  with  other  decisions  to  eliminate  rub- 
ber from  all  civilian  products.  The  very 
small  amount  of  rubber  allocated  for  civilian 
uses  from  now  on  will  go  only  into  such 
products  as  industrial  equipment  and  a  re- 
stricted list  of  health  supplies  which  are 
virtually  as  necessary  as  military  products." 

"This  action  is  necessary,"  said  Mr.  Guth- 
rie, "because  of  the  acute  rubber  situation, 
when  every  pound  of  rubber  saved  contrib- 
utes to  the  war  program.  Every  effort  will 
be  made  to  make  available  to  the  industry 
other  materials  with  which  to  provide  for 
essential  foundation  garments." 

•     *    • 

Patterns,  colors  of  print  cloth 
to  be  reduced,  makers  told 

Print  cloth  manufacturers,  printers, 
and  converters  were  advised  by  tele- 
gram February  23  by  Robert  R.  Guthrie, 
assistant  chief  of  the  bureau  of  industry 
branches,  of  a  forthcoming  WPB  order 
that  will  require  a  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  patterns  and  strength  of  pattern 
colors. 

Print  cloth  includes  most  summer 
dress  materials,  draperies,  and  slip 
covers. 

According  to  Mr.  Guthrie's  telegram, 
the  number  of  patterns  for  print  cloth 
will  be  cut  in  half;  shades  will  be  lighter 
than  at  present,  with  the  heavier  shades 
prohibited;  and  less  of  the  cloth  will  be 
colored,  leaving  more  white  background. 

The  telegram  was  sent  out  in  advance 
of  the  order  to  give  manufacturers  an 
opportunity  to  make  their  plans  for  next 
season's  patterns  before  contracting  for 
patterns  that  will  be  prohibited  under 
the  order. 

Supplementing  the  February  23  tele- 
gram, WPB  on  February  26  wired  the 
same  list  of  manufacturers,  printers,  and 
converters  that  certain  restrictions  will 
apply  also  to  discharge  patterns.  Dis- 
charge patterns  are  those  where  the  de- 
sign is  formed  by  extracting  color  from 
goods  previously  plain  dyed. 


GOOSE,  DUCK  FEATHERS 
RESERVED  FOR  WAR 

Hereafter  goose  and  duck  feathers  may 
be  used  only  for  filling  defense  orders. 
Such  feathers  may  be  sold  only  to 
dealers,  Defense  Supplies  Corporation, 
or  manufacturers,  to  be  used  only  In 
filling  defense  orders.  Civilian  orders 
now  on  hand  may  not  be  filled.  An  order 
(M-102)  to  that  effect  was  issued  Febru- 
ary 24  by  the  War  Production  Board. 
Duck  and  goose  feathers  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  sleeping  bags.  The 
Army  and  Navy  needs  far  exceed  the 
production.  The  order  is  intended  to 
supply  this  deficit  by  taking  over  existing 
supplies  in  the  hands  of  dealers  and 
manufacturers. 

•  *    • 

Orders  for  enameling  duck 
may  be  filled  to  April  1 

The  War  Production  Board  February 
19  telegraphed  all  cotton  duck  manufac- 
turers extending  to  April  1  the  time  in 
which  they  may  fill  orders  placed  on  or 
before  January  15,  1942,  for  enameling 
duck.  A  previous  telegraphic  order  re- 
quired such  orders  to  be  filled  by  March  1. 

Enameling  duck  is  used  largely  for 
white  uniforms  for  doctors,  butchers,  bak- 
ers, and  in  white  duck  trousers. 

•  •    * 

y2  MILLION  BAGS  RETURNED  TO 
WOOL  MEN;  MORE  NEEDED 

More  than  half  a  million  used  burlap 
bags  have  been  returned  to  wool  growers 
by  mills  during  the  past  month  as  a 
result  of  an  appeal  from  the  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Conservation,  Lessing  J.  Ros- 
enwald,  chief  of  the  bureau,  announced 
February  24.  The  number  of  bags  re- 
turned for  reuse  totals  approximately 
one-third  of  the  number  critically  needed 
for  handling  the  new  domestic  wool  clip. 

F.  S.  Blanchard,  textile  consultant  at- 
tached to  the  bureau,  in  a  letter  written 
January  23  to  all  mills  using  wool,  re- 
quested mill  owners  and  operators  to  re- 
port to  him  the  disposition  they  made  of 
empty  bags.  Replies  received  to  Mr. 
Blanchard's  request  showed  that  a  total 
of  558,152  have  been  returned  to  wool 
growers. 

Mr.  Rosenwald,  in  publicly  expressing 
the  appreciation  of  the  bureau  for  the 
prompt  cooperation  of  the  mills,  urged 
that  all  handlers  of  wool  continue  to  re- 
turn the  burlap  containers  as  rapidly  as 
they  were  emptied. 


Processing  of  manila  fiber, 
sales,  deliveries  of  cordage 
further  restricted 

With  all  imports  of  manila  fiber  cut 
off,  the  War  Production  Board  February 
21  further  restricted  the  processing  of 
manila  fiber  and  the  sale  and  delivery  of 
manila  cordage. 

Manila  cordage  is  an  essential  require- 
ment of  the  Navy.  The  other  Armed 
Services  also  use  it. 

General  Preference  Order  M-36  and 
two  amendments,  previously  issued,  re- 
stricted delivery  of  manila  fiber  to  the 
Navy,  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation, 
and  limited  processors.  Processing  of  the 
fiber  and  sale  and  delivery  of  manila 
cordage  were  also  restricted  to  military 
and  essential  civilian  uses. 

Amendment  No.  3,  issued  and  effective 
February  20,  places  still  tighter  control 
around  both  the  fiber  and  the  cordage. 
It  reduces  the  quantity  of  manila  fiber 
to  be  put  into  process  and  reduces  the 
amount  of  cordage  to  be  sold  in  any  one 
month,  both  being  based  on  a  "basic 
monthly  poundage"  set  out  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

Under  this  reduction,  a  processor  of 
manila  fiber  is  permitted  to  process  and 
sell  every  month  approximately  70  per- 
cent of  the  average  number  of  pounds 
per  month  of  manila  cordage  sold  by  him 
during  1939,  thus  reducing  the  rate  at 
which  this  scarce  material  will  be  proc- 
essed. 

•    *    • 

Wool  fabrics  for  officers' 
uniforms  given  defense  rating 

The  War  Production  Board  on  Febru- 
ary 24  issued  Amendment  No.  1  to  Wool 
Conservation  Order  M-73  providing  that 
fabrics  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
officers'  uniforms  be  classified  as  fabrics 
used  in  defense  orders.  The  amendment 
gives  such  fabrics  a  priority  rating  of 
A-10. 

Uniforms  covered  by  the  amendment 
are  for  Army  officers.  Navy  and  chief 
petty  officers.  Marine  Corps  officers,  Coast 
Guard  and  chief  petty  officers,  Coast  and 
Geodetic  officers,  U.  S.  Military  and 
Naval  Academy  and  training-school  stu- 
dents, and  Maritime  Commission  em- 
ployees. 

The  amendment  includes  a  clarifica- 
tion providing  that  the  restrictions  on 
the  amount  of  wool  that  can  be  put  Into 
process  apply  only  to  the  person  actually 
owning  the  wool. 
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Deliveries  of  12-gage  shotguns 
restricted  to  make  supplies 
available  for  guard  use 

Manufacturers  of  sporting  fire-arms 
were  ordered  over  the  week  end  to  make 
no  further  deliveries  of  12-gage  shot- 
guns, except  to  agencies  and  officers  of 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments, for  official  use,  and  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  lend-lease  countries. 

Purpose  of  the  order  is  to  make  avail- 
able for  war  plant  protection,  and  other 
local  guard  duties,  an  adequate  supply  of 
shotguns  of  this  gage.  The  order  took 
effect  at  9  o'clock  February  23,  but  did 
not  apply  to  shipments  in  transit  at  that 
time. 

Other  provisions 

Another  provision  of  the  order  pro- 
hibits manufacturers  from  using  ma- 
chinery which  can  be  employed  to  assem- 
ble or  manufacture  12-gage  guns  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  out  shotguns  of  other 
sizes. 

The  order  also  provides  that  during  the 
period,  February  23  to  February  28,  a 
manufacturer  may  not  produce  shotguns 
of  other  than  12-gage  in  quantities 
greater  than  one-half  of  his  average 
5-day  production  in  1940.  Production  of 
other  than  12-gage  shotguns  during  the 
month  of  March  1942,  and  in  subsequent 
calendar  months,  is  also  held  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  average  1940  monthly  pro- 
duction. 

*    *    * 

Steel  products  for  oil  industry 
limited  to  A-9  orders  or  higher 

Steel  producers  supplying  the  petro- 
leum industry  have  been  ordered  by  tele- 
gram from  the  Director  of  Industry 
Operations  not  to  ship  oil  country  cas- 
ing, tubing,  or  drill  pipe  on  or  after 
March  14,  or  to  ship  line  pipe  on  or  after 
March  7  except  on  orders  bearing  a  pref- 
erence rating  of  A-9  or  higher. 

Warehouses  which  purchase  this  type 
of  goods  are  entitled  to  use  a  preference 
rating  of  A-9  under  Supplementary  Or- 
der M-21-b,  and  oil  companies  may  use 
an  A-8  rating  under  Preference  Rating 
Order  P-98.  The  purpose  of  the  tele- 
graphic order  is  to  prevent  shipments  of 
steel  for  use  in  the  petroleum  industry 
on  unrated  orders,  and  thus  to  make  sure 
that  the  limitations  applying  to  the  in- 
dustry are  observed,  including  limitations 
on  inventories. 


Beer,  coffee,  ham  cans  made  by  Feb.  11 
deliverable  till  May  31;  resultant  pack 
will  be  subject  to  disposal  by  WPB 


The  War  Production  Board  February 
25  gave  permission  to  tin  can  manufac- 
turers to  deliver  until  May  31  cans  for 
packing  beer,  coffee,  and  hams,  which 
were  completely  manufactured  on  or  be- 
fore February  11,  and  at  the  same  time 
froze  in  canners'  hands  the  canned  stocks 
of  beer,  coffee,  and  hams  which  will 
result. 

Manufacturers  are  permitted  also  to 
assemble  cans  whose  component  parts 
were  completely  cut  or  lithographed  by 
February  11,  but  when  sold  and  packed 
with  beer,  coffee,  or  hams,  these  stocks 
must  also  be  held  subject  to  disposition 
by  the  Director  of  Industry  Operations. 

Canners  are  permitted  to  pack  such 
cans,  and  beer,  coffee,  or  ham  cans  in 
their  possession  on  February  11,  until 
May  31.  These  are  also  subject  to  dis- 
position by  the  WPB. 

These    provisions,    included    in    tele- 


graphic amendments  to  order  M-81on 
tinplate  and  terneplate,  are  designed  to 
prevent  the  waste  of  material  unsuitable 
for  other  purposes,  and  in  the  cases  of 
hams,  to  prevent  spoilage. 

Reports  required 

Can  manufacturers  are  required  to  re- 
port to  the  WPB  within  10  days  the 
number  of  beer  and  coffee  cans  which 
can  be  made  from  their  stock  of  tinplate 
lithographed  for  such  purposes.  On  or 
before  the  tenth  of  April,  May,  and  June, 
canners  are  required  to  report  the  num- 
ber and  sizes  of  coffee  and  beer  cans 
packed  pursuant  to  the  February  25 
permission. 

Canners  of  whole,  shaped,  halved, 
quartered  hams,  and  "picnics"  are  to 
report  results  to  the  WPB  within  30  days 
of  the  date  of  packing. 


Tin  cans  for  home,  institutional       Lithographed  motor  oil  cans 
canning  not  barred,  says  WPB ;     completed  by  February  1 1  may 
limits  for  commercial  be  used  until  April  30 


Deliveries  of  tin  cans  for  home  or  in- 
stitutional canning  purposes  are  not 
barred  by  provisions  of  General  Prefer- 
ence Order  M-81,  according  to  a  state- 
ment issued  by  the  WPB  containers 
branch  February  23  in  answer  to  nu- 
merous questions  on  this  point. 

Manufacturers  are  permitted  to  sell 
home-canning  type  cans  to  hardware 
stores  and  other  distributors  buying  for 
resale  to  home  or  institutional  canners, 
the  branch  said. 

Restrictions  in  the  order  on  purchases 
by  commercial  canners  are  inapplicable 
to  home  canners,  it  was  pointed  out,  since 
the  order  classifies  "canners"  as  those 
packing  for  resale. 

An  increase  in  home  canning  this  year 
is  desirable  in  order  to  lift  some  of  the 
pressure  on  commercial  canners,  the 
branch  added.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture hopes  to  raise  home  canning  to  a 
level  about  100  percent  above  1941. 

The  number  of  cans  required  for  home 
and  institutional  purposes  this  season  is 
not  likely  to  exceed  50,000,000.  Manu- 
facture of  this  amount  will  require  about 
100  tons  of  tin,  it  was  estimated. 


Lithographed  motor  oil  cans  which 
were  completely  manufactured  on  or  be- 
fore February  11  may  be  sold  and  de- 
livered to  canners  until  April  30,  the 
Division  of  Industry  Operations  of  the 
War  Production  Board  announced  Feb- 
ruary 21. 

Ban  on  tinplate,  terneplate 
suspended  in  this  instance 

Telegraphic  instructions  sent  to  can 
manufacturers  February  20  by  J.  S. 
Knowlson,  Director  of  Industry  Opera- 
tions, suspend  until  April  30  restrictions 
imposed  by  General  Preference  Order 
M-81  on  tinplate  and  terneplate  in  order 
to  permit  use  of  these  cans,  generally 
adapted  only  for  packaging  motor  oil. 

Canners  are  permitted  to  accept  de- 
livery of  such  cans,  and  are  also  per- 
mitted to  use  completely  manufactured 
motor  oil  cans  in  their  possession  on 
February  11,  provided  that  none  are  used 
after  April  30. 

A  similar  suspension  of  the  terms  of 
M-81  to  permit  sale  of  limited  products 
cans  until  April  30  was  announced  by 
the  WPB  February  20. 
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Deadline  for  shift  in  forms 
under  Regulation  3  is  postponed 

The  date  on  which  PD-1A  and  PD-3A 
forms  must  be  used  in  place  of  forms 
PD-1,  PD-3,  PD-4,  and  PD-5  has  been 
postponed  from  March  2  to  March  15  by 
Amendment  No.  1  of  Priorities  Regula- 
tion No.  3,  issued  February  25  by  the 
Director  of  Industry  Operations. 

Other  changes 

Other  changes  in  Priorities  Regulation 
No.  3  are  as  follows: 

The  Selective  Service  System  has  been 
added  to  the  list  of  agencies  by  which 
PD-3A's  will  be  issued.  In  conformity 
with  procedure  already  established,  the 
use  of  PD-3  A  certificates  by  the  Procure- 
ment Division  of  the  Treasury  and  by 
the  Surplus  Marketing  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  spe- 
cifically confined  to  lend-lease  contracts. 
PD-1A  certificates  may  also  be  used  to 
r.  te  purchases  under  lend-lease  con- 
tracts or  purchases  by  or  for  the  account 
of  foreign  governments. 

An  addition  to  paragraph  (a)  provides 
that  after  March  15  preference  ratings 
which  have  been  assigned  prior  to  that 
date  on  PD-3,  PD-4,  and  PD-5  certifi- 
cates must  be  extended  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  applicable  to  PD-3A. 

AA  extendible  only  for  emergency 

A  new  paragraph,  (e)  (4),  provides 
that  any  person  on  whom  an  order  bear- 
ing an  AA  rating  has  been  served  may 
extend  it  only  as  A-l-a  if  he  is  able  to 
fill  the  order  from  his  own  inventory. 
This  paragraph  prevents  the  extension  of 
emergency  ratings  where  no  emergency 
exists. 

Another  new  paragraph,  (e)  (5)  pro- 
vides that  the  extension  of  preference 
ratings  assigned  by  PD-3A  certificates 
may  be  subjected  to  such  further  pro- 
visions as  may  be  prescribed  by  Supply 
Arms  or  Bureaus  of  the  Army  or  Navy, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Munitions  Board  and  the  Director  of 
Industry  Operations. 

•    *    * 

San  Francisco,  Cincinnati  get 
priorities  district  managers 

Appointment  of  James  A.  Folger  as 
priorities  district  manager  for  the 
Bureau  of  Field  Operations  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  of  Elmer  C.  Henlein  to  a  sim- 
ilar position  in  Cincinnati  was  an- 
nounced February  24  by  the  Director  of 
Industry  Operations. 


Production  Requirements  Plan,  more 
flexible  than  old  rating  system, 
attracts  over  400  applications  a  week 


In  less  than  2  months  since  the  Pro- 
duction Requirements  Plan  went  into 
effect,  more  than  half  again  as  many 
applications  have  been  received  as  during 
7'/2  months  under  the  Defense  Supplies 
Rating  Plan,  which  was  replaced  by 
PRP  on  January  1. 

2,500  operating  under  system 

The  greater  flexibility  of  the  Produc- 
tion Requirements  Plan  has  attracted 
over  4,000  applicants,  and  more  than 
2,500  companies  and  divisions  of  com- 
panies are  now  actually  operating  under 
the  plan. 

The  Production  Requirements  Plan  is 
becoming  increasingly  useful  as  the  num- 
ber of  companies  handling  war  or  essen- 
tial civilian  orders  bearing  preference 
ratings  grows.  Under  PRP  such  firms 
may  avoid  the  necessity  of  applying  for 
or  extending  a  large  number  of  separate 
preference  ratings  by  making  a  single 
application  for  priority  assistance  cover- 
ing their  materials  requirements  for  a 
calendar  quarter.  On  the  basis  of  infor- 
mation supplied  on  Form  PD-25A,  they 
are  given  a  rating  or  ratings  to  assist 
them  in  obtaining  the  kinds  and  quanti- 
ties of  materials  and  supplies  needed  for 
3  months'  operations  in  war  and  essen- 
tial civilian  production. 

Not  treated  on  piecemeal  basis 

PRP  makes  it  possible  for  the  War 
Production  Board  to  give  consideration 
in  granting  priority  assistance  to  the 
complete  pattern  of  operations  of  a  com- 
pany or  a  plant,  instead  of  treating  every 
priority  application  on  a  piecemeal  basis. 
At  the  same  time,  the  information  fur- 
nished by  applicants  on  Form  PD-25A 
is  of  great  value  to  the  War  Production 
Board  as  an  indication  of  the  general 
materials  requirements  and  production 
facilities  of  American  manufacturers. 

Between  December  3,  1941,  when  PRP 
was  first  announced,  and  January  1, 1942, 
when  it  went  into  effect,  542  PD-25A 
applications  were  received  by  the  Pro- 
duction Requirements  Branch  and  since 
that  time  they  have  been  coming  in  at 
a  rate  of  slightly  more  than  400  a  week. 

Of  3,717  applications  received  up  to 
February  19,  2,555  had  been  approved, 
303  were  denied,  and  the  rest  were  pend- 
ing or  in  process.  The  average  applica- 
tion is  processed  and  approved  or  denied 
within  10  to  12  days. 


Up  to  February  19,  707  interim  applica- 
tions had  been  received  from  companies 
operating  under  PRP  which  needed  more 
priority  assistance  than  was  granted  by 
their  applications  as  originally  approved, 
because  of  an  increase  in  their  volume 
of  war  or  essential  civilian  business.  A 
considerable  number  of  companies  which 
were  operating  under  the  old  Defense 
Supplies  Rating  Plan  have  also  shifted  to 
PRP  as  their  rating  under  the  Defense 
Supplies  Rating  Plan  expired. 

Applications  are  already  being  received 
in  considerable  numbers  under  PRP 
covering  the  second  quarter  of  1942,  and 
the  volume  is  expected  to  increase  very 
considerably  next  month. 

Military  represented 

The  Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board 
is  directly  represented  in  the  Production 
Requirements  Branch  in  order  to  assure 
proper  rating  for  ccfhpanies  which  are 
handling  direct  military  orders  and  also 
for  those  handling  subcontracts  under 
Army  and  Navy  orders. 

About  85  percent  of  the  materials  and 
products  to  obtain  which  a  preference 
rating  has  been  applied  for  under  PRP 
are  destined  for  use  to  fill  war  or  essen- 
tial civilian  orders  bearing  a  preference 
rating  of  A-10  or  higher.  The  other  15 
percent  of  approved  applications  cover 
materials  and  products  destined  for  un- 
rated orders  but  nevertheless  for  essen- 
tial civilian  use. 

A  special  expediting  department  has 
been  set  up  in  the  Production  Require- 
ments Branch  to  handle  interim  appli- 
cations where  prompt  assistance  is  spe- 
cially needed,  since  companies  operating 
under  PRP  are  not  permitted  to  make 
use  of  other  preference  ratings. 

3  methods  for  assigning  ratings 

Three  different  methods  are  used  to 
assign  ratings  to  applicants  under  the 
Production  Requirements  Plan: 

1.  A  single  rating  may  be  assigned  to  all 
raw  materials,  parts,  assemblies,  and  main- 
tenance, repair,  and  operating  supplies 
needed  by  the  applicant. 

2.  One  rating  may  be  assigned  to  most  raw 
materials,  parts,  assemblies  and  maintenance, 
repair,  and  operating  supplies,  while  a  higher 
rating  is  assigned  to  one  or  more  specific 
Items. 

3.  A  percentage  of  the  applicant's  total  re- 
quirements for  materials,  etc.,  may  be  as- 
signed one  rating  and  the  rest  assigned  one 
or  more  different  ratings.  For  example,  50 
percent  of  the  requirements  may  be  assigned 
an  A-l-c  rating  and  the  other  50  percent 
a  rating  of  A-2. 
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Compilation  of  all  priority 
orders  and  forms  available; 
to  be  supplemented  weekly 

A  printed  compilation  of  priority  or- 
ders and  forms  is  now  available  for  dis- 
tribution at  the  Public  Service  Section, 
Inquiry  Division,  Room  1501,  Social  Se- 
curity Building.  It  is  called  PRIORI- 
TIES IN  FORCE,  and  is  an  alphabetical 
listing  of  all  the  orders  in  the  M,  L,  P,  E, 
and  Suspension  series,  that  have  been 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Priorities,  Divi- 
sion of  Industry  Operations  of  the  War 
Production  Board,  through  February  15, 
1942. 

On  this  page  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
weekly  supplements  to  the  printed  com- 
pilation, devised  to  keep  the  listing  up  to 
date  and  as  effective  as  possible. 

*  *    * 

Producers  of  iron  and  steel 
products  get  A-10  rating 
for  operating  supplies 

Producers  of  iron  and  steel  products 
will  be  permitted  to  use  an  A-10  rating 
to  obtain  office  supplies  and  similar  ma- 
terial under  the  terms  of  Amendment 
No.  2  to  Preference  Rating  Order  P-68, 
issued  February  27  by  the  Director  of 
Industry  Operations. 

Heretofore,  the  preference  ratings 
assigned  under  P-68  have  been  appli- 
cable only  for  material  to  be  used  in 
the  actual  production  of'  iron  and  steel 
products,  and  the  producers  have  been 
excluded  from  the  provisions  of  Prefer- 
ence Rating  Order  P-100,  under  which 
other  manufacturers  are  given  an  A-10 
rating  on  their  orders  for  operating  sup- 
plies including  office  supplies. 

The  basis  for  inventory  restriction  in 
Order  P-68  has  been  shifted  by  the 
amendment  from  a  1940  base  period  to 
the  most  recent  calendar  half  year,  and 
the  percentages  which  may  be  applied 
to  the  base  period  to  measure  current 
receipts  and  withdrawals  have  been 
slightly  increased. 

The  order,  which  was  scheduled  to  ex- 
pire June  30,  1942,  will  continue  in 
effect  as  amended  until  revoked. 

•  •    • 

HOUSING  CRITICAL  AREAS 

Durham,  N.  C,  has  been  added  to  the 
Defense  Housing  Critical  Areas  List. 

Also  added  were  Blackstone,  Va.,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  and  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 


PRIORITY  ACTIONS 


*  From  February  15 

*  Through  February  23 


Subject 


Airplanes: 

a.  To  restrict  the  production  and  sale 

of  light  aircraft,  having  less  than 
600  horsepower  and  also  limits  the 
amount  of  aluminum  to  be  used 
in  the  airframes. 

b.  Extension  of  order  for  materials  for 

maintenance  and  operation  of 
Pan-American  Airways. 

c.  Replacing  twelve  previous  aircraft 

orders,  allows  application  of  A-l-a 
rating   to  material  entering   di- 
rectly or  indirectly  into  produc- 
tion  of  direct   military   aircraft 
products. 
Aluminum: 
a.  Establishes  a  complete  allocation 
system    for    aluminum.    Super- 
sedes M-l,  M-l-a,  except  for  spe- 
cific exceptions. 
Burlap  and  products: 
a.  Amended  by  making  supplies  of 
burlap  bags  available  for  bagging 
wool,  peanut  seed  and  seed  po- 
tatoes. 
Canning: 
a.  Restrictions  of  M-81 ,  restricting  the 
sale,  delivery  and  use  of  tin  cans, 
suspended  for  certain  specificed 
purposes. 
Copper 

a.  Clarification  of  deliveries  o:  copper 
and  copper  products  from  ware- 
houses, and  stated  deliveries  of 
completed  copper  products  are 
not  included  in  prohibitions  of 
order. 
Cotton: 
a.  SXP  cotton  seed: 

1.  To  increase  the  production  of 
long  staple  cotton  and  to  con- 
serve supply  of  the  seed,  by 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  suit- 
able  planting   seed,   except 
under  specified  conditions. 
Graphite  (Madagascar  flake): 
a.  To  curtail  use  by  requiring  that  all 
flake  graphite  of  crucible  quality 
be  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
crucibles. 

1.  Prohibited  use  o.  graphite  in 
manufacture  of  crucibles  ex- 
cept   with    specific   author- 
ization of  WPB. 
Hemp: 

a.  liber  (agave): 

1.  To  conserve  supply  and  direct 
distribution. 

b.  Manila  fiber  and  cordage: 

1.  Further  restricts  the  processing 
of  fiber  and  also  reduces  the 
amount  of  cordage  to  be  sold 
m  any  one  month.    Quan- 
tity    based     on    a     "basic 
monthly  poundage." 
Musical  instruments: 
a.  To     restrict     production.    Estab- 
lishes a  ratio  of  use  for  critical 
materials  used. 
Oil: 
a.  Tung: 

1.  Amended  by  extending  order.. 
Osnaburgs: 
a.  Rating  granted  to  Defense  Supplies 
Corporation  to  facilitate  its  pur- 
chase of  osnaburgs.    Assistance 
also    granted    to    manufacturers 
with  DSC  contracts  for  material 
to  fill  them. 
Petroleum: 

a.  Clarification  of  provisions  with  re- 

spect to  "well  spacing." 

b.  Interpretation  of  the  term  "lease 

equipment." 

c.  Permits  use  of  A-8  or  lower  rating 

without  counter  signature,  for  re- 
pair, maintenance,  or  operating 
supplies  with  value  less  than  $500. 
Pulp: 
a.  Sulphite  wood: 

1.  Allocation  schedule  amended 
by  adding  to  February  sched- 
ule for  nitration  purposes,  a 
schedule  for  February  and 
March  Lend  Lease  require- 
ments. 
Radiosondes: 
a.  Extended  and  amended  by  assign- 
ing an  A-l-d  rating  to  all  materi- 
als entering  directly  or  indirectly 
into  production. 


Order  number 


L-48. 


P-41,  amend.  #1.. 
P-109 , 


M-l-f.. 


M-47,  amend.  #3. 


Issued    by     tele- 
gram. 


Int.  *1  M-9-a  (as 
amended  2-6-42). 


M-92.. 


M-81.. 


M-84 

M-36,  amend.  #3. 

L-37 

M-57,  amend.  #1- 
P-116 


M-68,  amend.  *3. 

Int.  #2  (M-08,  as 

amended.) 
P-98,  amend.  «.. 


M-52.  amend.  #3. 


P-38,  amend.  #1.. 


Related  form 


PD-81-a 


PD-26-a,  40-a.. 


PD-287,  288.. 


PD-l-a,      303-a. 
303-b. 


Issued 


2-17-42 


2-19-42 
2-20-42 


2-20-42 


2-17-42 


2-20-42 
2-20-42 


2-14-42 
2-14-42 


2-18-42 
2-18-42 
2-20-42 


2-18-42 

(eft. 
2-1-42) 


2-18-42 


Exp.  date 


Until  revoked. 


9-1-42... 
6-30-42. 


4-30-42. 


Until  revoked 


.do.. 
.do.. 


.do.. 


4-15-42 

Until  revoked. 


Rating 


A-l-j 


A-l-d 
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6ubject 


Refrigerators  (domestic  mechanical): 

a.  To  restrict  tho  sale,  and  delivery  of 

mechanical  refrigerators. 

b.  Prohibits  sale,  delivery,  or  transfer 

of  refrigerators  except  those  actu- 
ally in  transit  to  dealers  at  time 
of  effective  date  of  original  order. 

o.  Superseding  L-&-a,  allows  an  in- 
creased production  for  period  Jan. 
16,  thru  April  30,  and  prohibits 
production  after  4-30-42. 

f).  Further  interpretation  of  shipping 
or  transfer  provisions  of  refrigera- 
tors sold,  leased,  or  traded  prior  to 
effective  date  of  original  order. 
Rubber: 

B.  Amends  restrictions  on  "Transfer" 
of.  tires,  provided  no  change  of 
ownership  results. 

b.  Makes  available  certain  scrap  rub- 
ber   for    less    essential    civilian 
items. 
Steel: 

a.  Shot  and  bullet  core  steel: 

1.  An    allocation    system    estab- 
lished for  this  specific  type  of 
steel  in  manufacture  of  List 
A  items  attached  to  order. 
Sugar    (direct    consumption): 
8.  Receivers  quota  for  March  1912. 

b.  Receivers  permitted  to  buy  back, 

sugar  sold  to  household  consum- 
ers in  excess  of  needs,  without  hav- 
ing those  supplies  charged  against 
their  quotas. 
Tractors  (track-laying): 
a.  To  prohibit  the  sale  and  direct  the 
distribution  of  track-laying  trac- 
tors and  auxiliary  equipment. 
Wool: 
a.  Shearlings: 

1.  Superseding  a  telegraphic  order, 
12-12-41,  entire  supply  made 
available  for  military  require- 
ments, except  that  which 
does  not  meet  specifications. 


Order  number 


L-5-b 

L-5-b,  int.  #1. 


L-fr-c. 


L-5-b,  int.  #2. 


M-15-c,  amend.  #7 


M-1.5-b,    amend. 

#4. 


M-21-f.. 


M-55-b _■__. 

M-55,  amend.  #1 

(as  amended  1- 

24-42). 


L-53. 


M-94. 


Related  form 


PD-201,307,  30S... 


Issued 


2-14-42 
2-16-42 


2-23-42 


2-15-42 
2-19-42 


2-19-42 
2-19-42 


2-19-42 


2-16-42 


Exp.  dato 


Until  revoked 


Until  revoked. 


Until  revoked 


Until  revoked 


.do. 


Rating 


SUSPENSION  ORDERS 


Company 


Hurley  Machine  Division, 
Electric  Household  Utili- 
ties Corporation,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Order  number 


S-ll,  amend.  #1. 


Violation 


Penalty 


Amended  to  permit  company  to 
make  deliveries  of  spare  parts  for 
repair  of  washing  machines  and 
ironing  machines. 


Issued 


2-16-42 


Eipired 


PRIORITY  REGULATIONS 


Number 

Subject 

Issued 

Priority  Reg.  #7 

Perm  Us  use  of  facsimile  signature  on  endorsement  of  purchase  orders  assign- 
ing or  extending  preference  ratings,  subject  to  specified  conditions. 

2-17-42 

King  named  head 
of  copper  branch 


Appointment  of  Harry  O.  King,  of  New 
York  City,  as  chief  of  the  copper  branch 
was  announced  February  21  by  William 
L.  Batt,  Director  of  Materials. 

Mr.  King  replaces  H.  W.  Dodge,  who 
has  been  acting  chief  for  the  past  month. 
Mr.  Dodge  will  resume  his  regular  posi- 
tion as  a  special  assistant  to  A.  I.  Hen- 
derson, deputy  director  of  the  division. 

Mr.  King  is  an  officer  of  a  number  of 
corporations  and  is  president  of  the 
Munson  Lines,  Inc.  He  was  division  ad- 
ministrator of  the  NRA  and  was  director 
of  the  Coppar  Code  Authority. 


Cutting-tool  order 
extended 

Supplementary  Order  No.  E-2-a,  which 
directs  the  use  and  distribution  of  cut- 
ting tools,  has  been  extended  by  the 
Director  of  Industry  Operations  and  will 
remain  in  effect  until  revoked.  The  or- 
der was  scheduled  to  expire  February  28. 

This  order  forbids  deliveries  of  cutting 
tools  except  in  connection  with  defense 
orders  bearing  preference  ratings  of  A-10 
or  higher,  and  requires  a  certification 
from  the  purchaser  that  the  delivery  of 
the  tools  ordered  will  not  increase  his 
inventory  above  a  90-day  supply. 


Rug  makers  advised  to  convert 
to  needed  war  materials; 
all  jute  may  be  taken  for  war 

The  floor  covering  (carpets  and  rugs) 
industry  was  advised  Feb.  26  by  R.  R. 
Guthrie,  assistant  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Industry  Branches,  to  get  into  the  pro- 
duction of  essential  war  materials. 

Jute,  one  of  the  two  principal  mate- 
rials from  which  carpets  are  made,  13 
becoming  even  scarcer  than  wool,  the 
other  material,  and  Mr.  Guthrie  warned 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  "freeze"  all 
jute  yarns  and  permit  its  use  only  for  war 
needs.  The  entire  jute  supply  comes 
from  India. 

A  letter  which  has  been  mailed  to  all 
members  of  the  industry  advises  them 
of  an  order  to  be  issued  soon  restricting 
the  use  of  jute  for  floor  coverings. 

Products  the  industry  might  make 

A  cross-section  of  the  rug  and  carpet 
industry,  comprising  an  industry  advis- 
ory committee,  discussed  at  a  meeting 
in  Washington  February  27  specific  prod- 
ucts that  the  industry  might  be  able  to 
manufacture.    They  included: 

1.  Bagging  material,  as  a  substitute  for  bur- 
lap and  osnaburg.  to  relieve  the  shortage  of 
bags  in  the  civilian  market.  It  was  also 
suggested  that  manufacturers  send  samples 
of  such  substitute  material  to  Army  engineers 
to  enable  the  engineers  to  determine  the 
suitability  of  such  materials  for  sandbags. 

2.  Camouflage  cloth.  Burlap  Is  now  used 
for  such  purpose  but  It  Is  scarce.  Army  en- 
gineers have  prepared  specifications  for  such 
cloth  but  a  representative  from  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  said  the  Army  is  open  to  sug- 
gestions and  might  approve  a  substitute  cloth 
which  might  not  exactly  fit  the  specifications 
but  would  serve  the  same  purpose. 

3.  Cotton  duck.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
existing  cotton  duck  capacity  is  inadequate 
to  meet  military  requirements  even  with  prac- 
tically all  civilian  use  of  duck  eliminated. 
It  was  felt  by  industry  representatives  as 
well  as  WPB  officials  that  this  offered  a  fertile 
field  for  the  carpet  industry.  Inasmuch  as  It 
could  contribute  to  the  military  requirements 
and  also  make  cloth  for  the  civilian  market. 
Industry  representatives  were  informed  that 
despite  restrictions  of  a  cotton  duck  order 
soon  to  be  issued,  favorable  consideration 
would  be  given  by  the  WPB  to  any  carpet 
manufacturer  manufacturing  duck  for  civilian 
purposes. 

4.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  some  oar- 
pet  mills  might  be  able  to  spin  cotton  on 
their  wool  looms,  thus  putting  to  use  spin- 
ning facilities  that  might  otherwise  be  left 
idle. 

5.  Blankets,  both  military  and  civilian. 
Such  blankets  for  defense  orders  would  not 
come  under  the  restrictions  of  the  wool  lim- 
itation order  (M-73).  The  restrictions  of 
the  order  would  apply  to  blankets  for  civilian 
use,  the  same  as  it  applies  to  other  woolen 
manufacturers,  but  It  was  pointed  out  that 
advantage  might  be  taken  of  a  provision  in 
the  wool  order  for  the  second  quarter,  just 
issued,  making  available  additional  supplies 
of  material  if  mohair  or  low  grade  wool  Is 
used. 

6.  Commission  spinning.  It  was  suggested 
that  carpet  mills  might  use  their  facilities 
to  do  commission  spinning  of  wool  yarns  for 
owners  of  wool. 
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HOUSING  .  .  . 

President  consolidates  war  housing 
activities  in  a  single  national  agency 


By  Executive  Order  9070  of  February 
24,  President  Roosevelt  merged  the  Fed- 
eral housing  agencies  into  the  National 
Housing  Agency,  under  Administrator 
John  Blandford,  Jr.,  formerly  assistant 
director  of  the  budget. 

Three  units  created 

Three  main  units  were  established  in 
the  National  Housing  Agency,  each  to  be 
administered  by  a  commissioner  acting 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  National  Housing  Administrator: 

1.  The  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion, under  Commissioner  Abner  Fer- 
guson, present  administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration. 

2.  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Ad- 
ministration, under  Commissioner  John 
H.  Fahey,  present  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board; 

3.  The  Federal  Public  Housing  Au- 
thority, under  Acting  Commissioner  Leon 
Keyserling,  present  acting  administrator 
of  the  U.  S.  Housing  Authority. 

Agencies  and  functions  consolidated 

The  following  agencies  and  functions 
were  consolidated  by  the  order: 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration; 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board;  Home 
Owners  Loan  Corporation;  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation; 
United  States  Housing  Authority;  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Works  Adminis- 
trator that  relate  to  defense  housing; 
War  and  Navy  Department  functions 
with  respect  to  defense  housing  for  fam- 
ilies except  units  on  military  or  naval 
reservations,  posts,  or  bases;  functions  of 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  and 
any  other  agencies  providing  temporary 
.  shelter  in  defense  areas;  functions  of 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  re- 
lating to  housing  for  families  not  deriv- 
ing their  principal  income  from  operat- 
ing or  working  upon  a  farm;  the  Defense 
Homes  Corporation;  functions  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Corporation  now 
in  process  of  liquidation;  functions  and 
powers  of  the  Division  of  Defense  Hous- 
ing Coordination  and  df  the  Coordinator 
of  Defense  Housing, 


The  Central  Housing  Committee  was 
abolished. 

*    •    • 

WEEK'S  COMPLETIONS 

Charles  F.  Palmer,  Coordinator  of  De- 
fense Housing,  announced  February  24 
that  1,679  new  publicly  financed  homes 
for  families  of  defense  workers  and  en- 
listed personnel  had  been  completed  dur- 
ing the  week  ending  February  21,  making 
a  total  of  79,434  now  ready  for  occu- 
pancy. 

With  1,600  homes  going  into  construc- 
tion during  the  week,  the  total  of  pub- 
licly financed  homes  now  being  built  or 
completed  reached  139,051. 

Federal  funds  have  already  been  al- 
lotted for  239,181  defense  homes. 

•    •    • 

712  defense  homes 
approved  for  construction 

President  Roosevelt  February  20  ap- 
proved defense  housing  projects  provid- 
ing 712  homes  for  families  of  industrial 
defense  workers  and  enlisted  personnel 
in  4  localities  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Charles  F.  Palmer,  Coordinator  of  De- 
fense Housing. 

Of  this  number,  500  units  in  two  local- 
ities have  been  assigned  by  the  Coor- 
dinator to  the  Federal  Works  Agency. 
In  two  localities,  slum  clearance  projects 
totaling  212  units,  initiated  by  the  local 
housing  authorities  in  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  Housing  Authority,  will 
be  converted  to  defense  housing  by  the 
action. 

Localities  and  the  type  and  number  of 
homes  planned  for  each  are  as  follows: 

FEDERAL  WORKS  AGENCY 


Locality 

Number 
of  units 

Type 

260 
150 
100 

Permanent. 

Do    

Demountable. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Permanent. 

UNITED  STATES  HOUSING  AUTHORITY 
(Slum  clearance  projects  converted  to  defense] 

no 

102 

Permanent. 

Do. 

New  housing  critical  list 
issued  to  conform  to 
situation  in  scarce  metals 

A  new  defense  housing  critical  list  has 
been  issued  by  the  housing  priorities 
branch,  Division  of  Industry  Operations. 

The  list,  announced  February  27,  is 
more  specific  than  the  original  issued  on 
September  19,  1941  (interpreted  Septem- 
ber 24,  1941),  which  it  supersedes  and 
nullifies.  It  is  based  upon  the  present 
critical  position  of  many  materials  essen- 
tial to  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
housing,  and  is  subject  to  revision  as 
changes  in  the  situation  develop. 

Ratings  applicable  only  to  list 

Preference  ratings  assigned  to  deliv- 
eries of  scarce  materials  for  defense  hous- 
ing projects  may  be  applied  only  to  items 
appearing  on  the  new  critical  list,  which 
was  drawn  up  to  conform  to  the  limita- 
tions placed  upon  the  uses  of  a  number 
of  scarce  metals  since  the  issuance  of  the 
original  list  last  September. 

Some  of  changes 

Some  major  changes  affected  by  the 
issuance  of  the  new  list  are: 

Structural 

Steel  bearing  plates  are  eliminated 
and  steel  stair  construction  is  further 
restricted. 

Tin  coating  for  sheet  metal  cover- 
ings on  fire  doors  is  eliminated. 

The  use  of  metal  lath  is  further 
curtailed. 

Detailed  specifications  are  included 
for  builders'  hardware  so  as  to  reduce 
the  use  of  the  more  critical  metals  to  a 
minimum. 

Electrical 

Armored  cable,  metallic  cable,  me- 
tallic raceways,  and  metal  outlet  boxes 
are  allowed  only  where  other  methods 
are  prohibited  by  the  National  Electric 
Code. 

Private  telephone  systems  are  pro- 
hibited. 

Plumbing  and  Gas  Distribution 

Quantity  and  sizes  of  roughing  in 
materials  are  limited  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum requirements  of  the  "Emergency 
Plumbing  Standards"  issued  by  the 
Defense  Housing  Coordinator,  Decem- 
ber 26,  1941. 

Copper  coils   for  hot-water  gener- 
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ators   and   heat   exchangers   are   not 
allowed. 

Water  softeners  are  allowed  for 
single  units. 

Heating 

Steam  or  hot-water  systems  are  al- 
lowed only  for  installations  serving 
two  or  more  families — metal  jackets 
for  boilers  are  not  allowed. 

In  view  of  a  contemplated  limitation 
of  the  use  of  natural  or  mixed  gas,  the 
requirement  is  made  for  the  submission 
of  proof  of  the  availability  of  service 
for  installations  of  this  type. 

•    •    • 

164  community  recreation 
centers  provide  "homes 
away  from  home" 

One  hundred  and  forty-nine  com- 
munity recreation  buildings  are  now  pro- 
viding a  place  for  wholesome  fun  for 
our  men  in  uniform  and  workers  in  war 
production,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment from  the  Office  of  Defense  Health 
and  Welfare  Services. 

These  buildings  and  about  90  others 
now  in  the  process  of  completion  were 
made  possible  by  Federal  funds  appro- 
priated under  the  Community  Facilities 
Act  to  help  provide  adequate  recreation 
in  hard-pressed  defense  towns.  They 
make  a  home  away  from  home  for  our 
men  in  uniform  and  a  community  center 
through  which  all  local  recreational 
activities  can  be  tied  together  for  most 
effective  community  organization. 

Program  organized  in  over  400  areas 

Field  recreation  representatives  of  the. 
Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare 
Services  have  helped  organize  recrea- 
tion programs  in  more  than  400  areas. 
The  main  emphasis  in  the  promotion 
of  community  organization  has  been  to 
stimulate  and  promote  widespread  com- 
munity initiative  and  responsibility. 

Some  of  the  steps  taken  by  com- 
munity defense  recreation  committees 
to  strengthen  and  expand  their  recrea- 
tional facilities  are: 

The  renting,  equipping,  and  staffing  of 
various  types  of  downtown  clubs  and  centers 
for  service  men;  opening  up  of  churches  and 
their  auxiliary  buildings  for  leisure  time 
activities;  using  American  Legion  halls  and 
facilities  of  fraternal  groups;  using  high 
school  and  college  gymnasiums  and  athletic 
fields;  using  parks  and  playgrounds  for  pic- 
nics and  social  affairs;  mobilizing  homes  for 
meals,  rooms,  and  hospitality;  establishing 
downtown  information  centers;  conducting 
tours  and  excursions;  and  taking  dramatic, 
musical,  and  other  entertainment  talent 
from  the  community  into  camps,  bases,  and 
Industrial  plants. 


CIVILIAN  DEFENSE  .  .  . 

How  to  fight  incendiary  bombs  told  in 
educational  film  released  by  OCD 


An  instructional  film  entitled  "Fighting 
the  Fire  Bomb,"  describing  methods  of 
combating  incendiary  bombs,  prepared  by 
the  Protection  Division  of  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense,  has  just  been  released. 

How  to  obtain  films 

The  places  from  which  clubs,  fraternal 
organizations,  and  similar  groups  may 
obtain  the  film  for  the  instruction  of 
their  members,  and  the  number  of  such 
films  available  in  each  place  are; 

First  Civilian  Defense  Region:  Mr.  Joseph 
M.  Loughlin,  acting  director,  101  Milk  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,   52. 

Second  Civilian  Defense  Region:  Col.  Walter 
W.  Metcalf,  acting  regional  director.  111 
Eighth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  82. 

Third  Civilian  Defense  Region:  Col.  Augus- 
tine S.  Janeway.  acting  director,  1554  Balti- 
more Trust  Building,  Baltimore,  Md„  35. 

Fourth  Civilian  Defense  Region:  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Murchison,  director,  150  Hurt  Building, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  52. 

Fifth  Civilian  Defense  Region:  Mr.  Dan  T. 
Moore,  director,  513  East  Town  Street,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  22. 

Sixth  Civilian  Defense  Region:  Mr.  Raymond 
J.  Kelly,  director,  Room  2620  Civic  Opera 
Building,    20   North   Wacker   Drive,    Chicago, 

ni.,  20. 

Seventh  Civilian  Defense  Region:  Mr.  Jos- 
eph D.  Scholtz,  acting  director,  506  Grain  Ex- 
change Building,  19  and  Harney  Streets, 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  30. 

Eighth  Civilian  Defense  Region:  Mr.  R.  E. 
Smith,  director,  Majestic  Building,  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  29. 

Ninth  Civilian  Defense  Region:  Mr.  Jack 
Helms,  acting  director,  1355  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  47. 

U.   S.  NAVY 

Capt.  Webb  Trammell,  USN  (retd).  North 
Station  Industrial  Building,  Boston,  Mass.,  1. 

Commander  W.  C.  I.  Stiles,  USN  (retd) ,  90 
Church  Street,   New  York  City,   1. 

Capt.  Julian  H.  Collins,  USN,  (retd),  Navy 
Yard  Station,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1. 

Capt.  E.  M.  Woodson,  USN,  (retd),  Naval 
Operating  Base.  Norfolk,  Va.,  1. 

Commander  F.  D.  Pryor,  USN  (retd),  c/o 
Commandant,  Sixth  Naval  District,  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  1. 

Lt.  Comdr.  R.  W.  McReynolds,  USNR,  Fed- 
eral Building,  New  Orleans,  1. 

Capt.  W.  F.  .Amsden,  USN,  Naval  Training 
Station,  Great  Lakes,  111.,   1. 

Capt.  E.  A.  Lefquist,  USN,  Naval  Training 
Station,    Great   Lakes,   111.,    1. 

Capt.  H.  O.  Roesch.  USN  (retd),  Naval 
Operating  Base,   San   Diego,   Calif.,   1. 

Capt.  J.  W.  Lewis.  USN,  Federal  Office 
Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  1. 

Commander  E.  W.  Hoffman,  USN,  United 
Exchange  Building.  Seattle,  Wash.,  2. 

Commandant,  Tenth  Naval  District,  San 
Juan.  Puerto  Rico,  1. 

Commandant.  Fourteenth  Naval  District, 
Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,   1. 

Commandant,  Fifteenth  Naval  District, 
Balboa,  Panama,  C.  Z.,  Is 

Commandant,   Washington   Navy   Yard,   1. 

Training  Division,  Bureau  of  Navigation,  1. 

Commander  Sam  Singer,  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense,   Washington,   D.   C,  8. 


Training    Section,    Office    of    Civilian    De- 
fense,  Washington,   D.  C,  81. 
Total,  420. 

The  film  for  Alaska  (4),  Panama 
Canal  (2)  and  Hawaii  (3)  will  be  sent 
by  the  Training  Section  to  the  War  De- 
partment directly  for  transmittal  to 
these  Territories. 

•  •  •* 

Refer  aliens'  problems  to 
defense  councils,  says  Landis 

Regional  Directors  of  the  "Office  of 
Civilian  Defense  were  asked  February  24 
by  Director  Landis  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  State  and  local  defense  councils 
problems  arising  in  many  communities 
as  the  result  of  the  discharge  in  industry 
of  loyal  Americans  who  are  either  aliens 
or  citizens  of  foreign  birth. 

Every  loyal  American  needed 

"We  are  under  the  necessity  in  the 
present  emergency  of  using  the  services 
of  every  loyal  American  and  the  mere 
accident  of  foreign  birth  should  not  lead 
to  discrimination,"  Dean  Landis  said. 

Director  Landis  declared  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  Federal  Government  not  to  dis- 
criminate in  the  employment  of  workers 
in  defense  industries  because  of  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin.  He 
pointed  out  that  only  in  the  case  of 
secret,  confidential,  or  restricted  Army 
contracts  or  in  the  case  of  contracts  for 
airplane  parts  or  accessories,  must  the 
employer  secure  permission  from  the 
head  of  the  Federal  Department  con- 
cerned for  the  employment  of  aliens. 

*  •    * 

Dan  T.  Moore  named  director  of 
fifth  civilian  defense  region 

James  M.  Landis,  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Civilian  Defense,  February  27  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  Dan  T. 
Moore,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  regional 
director  of  the  Fifth  Civilian  Defense 
Region  to  succeed  Frazier  Reams,  of  To- 
ledo. This  area  includes  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  and  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Moore's  services  are  being  loaned 
on  a  full-time  basis  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 
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Landis  urges  ban  in  critical  coast 
areas  on  all  lighting  that  can't  be 
put  out  on  a  moment's  notice 


James  M.  Landis,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense,  February  27  tele- 
graphed all  regional  directors  of  civilian 
defense  in  coastal  areas  calling  on  them 
to  request  States  and  communities  to 
take  steps  to  obtain  immediate  blackout, 
until  further  notice,  of  all  lighting  which 
Is  not  capable  of  being  put  out  at  a 
moment's  notice  In  critical  areas  along 
the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Gulf  Coasts. 
This  will  involve  the  extinguishment  of 
all  advertising  signs,  store  window  dis- 
plays, and  similar  lighting  which  could 
not  be  controlled  at  once  in  the  event  of 
an  alert. 

Hazard  to  civilian  safety 

"Unessential  lighting  of  this  charac- 
)  ter,"  Mr.  Landis  said,  "is  now  a  positive 
hazard  to  the  safety  of  the  civilian  popu- 
lation in  coastal  areas  which  may  be 
subject  to  enemy  attack. 

"I  am  requesting  regional  directors  to 
contact  State  and  local  defense  coun- 
cils at  once  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
their  cooperation  in  the  elimination  of 
all  uncontrolled  lighting. 

"It  is  vital  that  this  step  be  taken  to 
insure  effective,  immediate,  total  black- 
out of  these  vulnerable  communities  in 
case  of  air  raid. 

"I  know  this  may  involve  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  citizens  in  many  communi- 
ties," Mr.  Landis  stated,  "but  these  are 


times  in  which  the  safety  of  the  entire 
community  depends  upon  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  of  us  and  upon  the  willing- 
ness of  each  individual  to  sacrifice  his 
own  interests  where  that  is  necessary. 

"I  believe  that  each  community  will 
recognize  the  seriousness  of  this  prob- 
lem and  will  cooperate  to  the  fullest 
extent." 

•    •    • 

OPA  finds  cigarette  ceilings 
fair,  continues  them 

Cigarette  prices  contained  in  Price 
Schedule  No.  62,  as  issued  December  30, 
1941,  and  amended  January  9,  1942,  are 
fair  and  equitable,  Administrator  Hen- 
derson said  February  27  after  OPA's 
.  completion  of  cigarette  cost  investigation. 

"Accordingly,"  the  Administrator  ruled, 
"the  schedule  as  amended  and  prices  con- 
tained therein  are  continued  in  effect." 

On  December  30,  1941,  OPA  issued  its 
temporary  price  schedule  on  cigarettes 
stating  in  its  preamble  to  that  order  that 
"pending  full  investigation,  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  hereby  limits  the 
price  of  all  brands  of  cigarettes  sold  by 
manufacturers  thereof  to  those  levels 
prevailing  on  Friday,  December  26,  1941. 
After  completion  of  the  studies  underway, 
further  action  will  be  taken." 


OPA  improving  tire-ration 
methods  by  studying  factors 
other  than  car  registration 

Since  it  first  began  the  rationing  of 
tires  and  tubes  on  January  5,  1942,  OPA 
gradually  has  been  revising  the  basis  on 
which  quotas  are  allotted  to  counties, 
Administrator  Henderson  announced 
February  28. 

At  first,  the  only  sound  data  available 
to  the  OPA  as  a  guide  in  determining 
'  quotas  were  the  automobile  and  truck 
registration  figures  and  retail  sales  for 
each  county,  Mr.  Henderson  said.  As 
there  was  no  way  to  tell  how  many  of  the 
registered  vehicles  would  turn  out  to  be 
eligible  for  tire-purchase  certificates,  he 
explained,  OPA  undertook  surveys  that 
would  enable  it  to  anticipate  local  needs 
and  set  quotas  accordingly. 

Purpose  of  these  surveys  is  to  reduce  to 
a  minimum  the  adjustments  to  special 
situations  that  will  be  necessary  once 
quotas  are  established,  the  OPA  Admin- 
istrator said. 

Defense  concentrations  count 

Factors  other  than  registrations,  the 
Administrator  said,  are  such  things  as 
concentrated  defense  activities  in  cer- 
tain counties,  seasonal  operations  such 
as  food  harvesting  and  lumbering,  and 
stimulated  mining  operations  in  others. 
As  the  OPA  surveys  develop  information 
on  local  requirements,  tire  quotas  are 
made  to  conform  with  the  indicated 
needs,  Mr.  Henderson  said. 
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(.Following  is  the  text  of  the  radio  ad- 
dress to  the  Nation  delivered  by  Donald 
M.  Nelson,  chairman  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board,  on  March  2.) 

My  Fellow  Americans: 

I  have  come  to  this  microphone  tonight 
to  talk  about  one  thing,  particularly  to 
the  managers  and  the  workers  of  Ameri- 
can industry.  It  is  deadly  serious.  I 
want  to  ask  you  a  question  I  have  been 
asking  myself: 

Are  you  doing  everything  within  your 
power  TODAY  to  put  more  weapons  into 
the  hands  of  our  fighting  men? 

I  emphasize  TODAY  because  the  arms 
we  produce  tomorrow,  next  month  or 
next  year  are  not  going  to  the  men  who 
need  them  TODAY,  and  they  need  them 
desperately  TODAY. 

Let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
picture  for  a  minute.  In  Germany,  In 
Japan,  in  the  conquered  countries,  mil- 
lions of  men  are  bound  to  their  tasks 
under  threat  of  death,  under  threat  of 
concentration  camps,  under  the  whip 
and  the  goad  of  the  secret  police. 

Our  enemies  producing  at  peak 

We  are  not  fighting  enemies  whose 
production  Is  free.  We  are  fighting 
enemies  where  management  is  forced  and 
where  labor  is  forced.  Both,  upon  pain 
of  death,  must  do  exactly  what  they  are 
told  and  exactly  as  much  as  they  are 
told.    They  are  actually  slaves.    That  is 


what  we  are  up  against — a  Germany  and 
a  Japan  whose  production  is  at  its  peak. 
So,  I  ask  you — all  of  you  free  men  and 
free  women — can  we  beat  it?  The  an- 
swer is  to  be  found  particularly  in  what 

AMERICANS  PROMISE  25  TO  100 
PERCENT  RISE  NOW  IN  OUTPUT 

(Stories  on  pages  4  and  5) 

you  men  in  the  war  production  plants — 
management  and  labor — what  you  do 
about  it  now— TODAY. 

I  have  talked  to  men  who  blame  labor 
for  lack  of  production.  I  have  talked 
to  labor  leaders  who  blame  management 
for  lack  of  production.  I  have  talked  to 
managers  who  blame  their  suppliers.  I 
have  talked  to  suppliers  who  blame  scar- 
city of  materials.  And  I  have  talked  to 
a  lot  of  people  who  blame  Washington. 

What  have  you  done  about  it? 

My  answer  to  each  of  these  people  has 
been:  What  have  YOU  done  about  it 
yourself? 

To  the  business  men  who  blame  labor, 
I  say: 

What  have  you  done  to  settle  the 
problem  forthrightly  instead  of  merely 
complaining?  Have  you  really  tried  to 
remove  the  causes  of   Just   complaints 

(Continued  on  page  6) 
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Review  of  the  Week 


At  the  request  of  the  President,  War 
Production  Board  Chairman  Nelson  last 
week  opened  a  great  drive  to  supply  our 
forces  with  vast  quantities  of  weapons 
now.    Declaring  that  we  can  produce  25 
percent  more  on  machines  we  have  to- 
day, Mr.  Nelson  said  the  results  would 
be  achieved  by  the  following  methods: 
Joint    management-labor    commit- 
tees to  push  the  work  and  devise  bet- 
ter ways  of  doing  it. 

Production  schedules  for  every  pri- 
mary producer,  with  scoreboards  by 
which  each  shift  may  observe  its  prog- 
ress toward  the  goal. 

Awards  of  merit  to  individuals  who 
give  distinguished  service  on  the  pro- 
duction line. 

Reports  on  performance  of  weap- 
ons, by  the  soldiers  who  use  them,  di- 
rectly to  the  men  who  made  them. 

Public  promises  that  much  and  more 

Labor,  management,  and  the  public 
responded  instantly  with  pledges  of  an 
Increase  of  25  percent  and  better.  The 
chiefs  of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor and  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations accepted  the  challenge  for 
10  million  workers. 

At  the  same  time  the  WPB  chairman 
shifted  war  contracts  from  a  bid  basis  to 
negotiation,  to  get  the  most  in  speed  and 
volume  out  of  every  plant,  large  and 
small. 

Tightening  of  belts  continues 

Meanwhile  the  tightening  of  belts  for 
the  struggle  continued.  WPB  announced 
emergency  specifications  for  steel  to  con- 
serve alloys  vital  to  war,  and  warned 
manufacturers  to  make  test  runs  so  they 
could  shift  to  the  new  steels  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice. 

An  emergency  rationing  program  for 
all  types  of  new  trucks  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  WPB  and  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation.  WPB  prohibited  further 
construction  of  medium  trucks  after 
completion  of  February  quotas.  Manu- 
facture of  spare  parts  for  medium  and 
heavy  trucks  and  buses  will  be  assured, 
to  keep  existing  vehicles  in  operation. 

Production  of  radios  and  phonographs 
for  civilians  will  cease  April  22,  to  permit 
complete  conversion  of  the  industry  to 


war.  Deliveries  of  typewriters  were 
halted  to  prepare  for  rationing.  This  in- 
dustry, too,  will  produce  for  war. 

Pistols,  rifles,  and  shotguns  were  frozen 
also,  until  it  can  be  determined  which 
kinds  will  be  necessary  for  the  armed 
forces  and  essential  services. 

Trouser  cuffs  go 

The  elimination  of  trouser  cuffs  was 
the  most  spectacular  of  a  long  list  of 
specifications  designed  to  permit  cutting 
of  26  percent  more  suits  and  10  percent 
more  overcoats  out  of  the  limited  amount 
of  cloth  that  will  be  available  to  civilians. 
A  general  preference  order  allocated  the 
bulk  of  the  Nation's  cotton  duck  to  the 
Armed  Services.  The  use  of  raw  and 
processed  jute  from  India  was  curtailed 
sharply  by  an  order  from  which  the  car- 
pet industry  will  suffer  most.  Seeking  on 
the  other  hand  to  speed  up  cloth  needed 
for  war,  WPB  raised  the  preference  rat- 
ing on  materials  to  make  spare  parts  for 
textile  machines. 

Manufacture  of  gas  masks  was  forbid- 
den except  when  the  masks  are  actually 
on  order  by  agencies  of  the  Government. 

A  general  preference  order  limited  the 
use  of  teak  to  ship  decking  and  other 
military  purposes.  Further  restrictions 
were  placed  on  jewel  bearings.  Zinc  pool 
requirements  were  increased  and  the  lead 
pool,  although  the  percentage  to  be  set 
aside  is  the  same,  will  bring  more  metal 
because  of  the  change  in  base  period. 

Spent:    100  millions  a  day 

Expenditures  for  war  in  February  ap- 
proached 100  million  dollars  a  day,  it  was 
announced.  Results  were  apparent, 
too — a  cast  steel  and  welded  medium 
tank  went  into  mass  production  at  a  new 
plant  far  from  the  coasts. 

The  Division  of  Materials  announced 
a  program  to  raise  manganese  produc- 
tion from  the  40,000  tons  of  1940  to 
600,000  tons,  and  revealed  that  much  of 
the  steel  plates  for  merchant  ships  will 
come  from  mills  which  last  year  were 
turning  out  sheets  for  automobiles. 

The  beleaguered  civilian  was  not  for- 
gotten. Price  Administrator  Henderson 
gave  20  areas  60  days  to  bring  rents  down 
to  specified  levels.  If  they  do  not,  the 
Administrator  is  empowered  to  take  steps 


under  the  Price  Control  Act.  The  new 
National  Housing  Agency  announced  a 
program  for  immediate  public  and  pri- 
vate construction  of  37,261  additional 
dwelling  units  for  war  workers  and  the 
armed  forces. 

OPA  prepares  for  job  ahead 

OPA  realigned  its  staff  for  the  dual  job 
of  price  control  and  rationing. 

OPA  also  put  a  permanent  regulation 
on  wholesale  prices  of  floor  coverings 
and  temporary  ceilings  on  silk  waste  and 
bedding  equipment,  and  announced  ad-, 
justments  and  preparations  for  ceilings 
on  a  long  list  of  other  items. 

The  ceiling  on  aluminum  scrap  was 
relaxed  with  regard  to  purchases  by  the 
Metals  Reserve  Co.,  which  is  rounding 
up  idle  and  excessive  inventories  for  war. 

The  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  an- 
nounced the  first  allocations  of  fire- 
fighting  equipment,  gas  masks,  stretch- 
ers, cots,  and  other  emergency  equipment 
under  its  $100,000,000  appropriation. 

•  *    • 

February  war  spending  rose  to 
97  million  per  working  day 

The  daily  rate  of  expenditures  for  the 
war  effort  in  February  neared  $100,000,- 
000  per  working  day.  The  February  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  spending  indicates 
an  accelerated  tempo  in  the  war  produc- 
tion effort. 

Treasury  Department  checks  paid  for 
war  purposes,  plus  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  disbursements,  came 
to  $2,330,000,000.  With  24  working  days 
in  February  the  daily  rate  was  $97,100,- 
000,  an  increase  of  17.6  percent  over  the 
previous  month.  This  is  the  highest  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  daily  spending  for 
any  month  since  last  September,  when 
the  daily  rate  rose  24.5  percent  over  that 
of  August. 

•  •    • 

WAR  EFFORT'S  PROGRESS 
TOLD  VISUALLY 

The  charts  appearing  every  week  on 
the  front  cover  of  Victory  tell  the  story 
of  America's  battle  as  it  is  fought  here  at 
home.  One-column  mats  are  available 
for  publication  by  newspapers  and  others 
who  may  desire  them.  Requests  should 
be  sent  to  Distribution  Section,  Division 
of  Information,  OEM,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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On  the  Home  Front 


These  are  our  orders:  Attack,  drive 
forward,  smother  the  enemy  with  your 
resources,  bury  him  beneath  mountains 
of  steel  become  ships  and  tanks,  blacken 
his  skies  and  darken  his  heart  with  the 
shadows  of  60,000  airplanes,  forego  the 
needs  of  peace  that  he  may  choke  on 
your  weapons  of  war.  Drown  him  in 
lead,  strangle  him  in  shining  coils  of  fab- 
ricated copper,  blast  him  with  sugar  you 
have  made  into  explosives.  Produce! 
Produce!    Produce! 

The  Home  Front's  marching  orders 

The  Home  Front  got  its  marching 
orders  last  week  when  War  Production 
Board  Chairman  Donald  M.  Nelson 
launched  our  National  Production  Drive. 

It  looks  already  as  though  we  have 
taken  long  steps  toward  victory. 

It  looks  that  way  because  the  response 
to  Mr.  Nelson's  call  proves  us  again  one 
Nation,  indivisible,  determined  in  the 
face  of  danger. 

It  looks  that  way  because  of  the  en- 
thusiastic promises  of  united  and  un- 
remitting effort  which  flooded  into  WPB 
from  all  three  sectors  of  the  Home 
Front.  .  . 

From  the  labor  which  will  make  our 
victory, 

From  the  management  which  will 
make  our  victory. 

From  the  rest  of  us  'whose  cheerful 
sacrifices  will  make  our  victory. 

While  they  fought  .  .  . 

These  promises  were  flooding  in  to 
WPB  by  mail  and  telegraph  last  week 
while  MacArthur's  heroic  and  outnum- 
bered troops  were  pressing  a  counter- 
attack in  Bataan,  v^hile  United  Nations 
forces  on  Java  assisted  by  American 
fighters  and  American  machines  re- 
ceived the  full  impact  of  Japanese  as- 
sault, while  Russian  armies  in  part 
equipped  by  the  TJ.  S.  continued  to  press 
the  Nazis  back,  and  brave  Chinese,  un- 
dismayed by  the  menace  to  Rangoon, 
planned  other  life  lines  for  American  aid. 

They  came,  too,  these  pledges  and 
promises,  as  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration reorganized  the  better  to  meet 
its  growing  responsibilities  for  rationing 
and  price  control  and  as  WPB  orders 
Indicated  hew  sacrifices,  present  or  fu- 
ture, to  be  demanded  of  Home  Fronters. 

For  a  long  while  shortages,  except  in 
tires  and  automobiles,  were  just  some- 
thing to  talk  about.  Output  of  one 
product  or  another  might  be  cut  or  cur- 
tailed at  its  source  to  meet  the  demands 


of  war  but  there  was  still  plenty  of  stock 
on  the  retailers'  shelves  and  in  the  deal- 
ers' salesrooms.  But  from  now  on  you 
can  expect  these  shortages  to  be  work- 
ing their  way  down,  and  with  ever- 
Increasing  rapidity.    . 

Always  remember  the  WHY 

After  April,  for  instance,  practically 
all  women's  hosiery  will  be  made  of  rayon 
or  cotton,  or  of  cotton  and  rayon  com- 
bined. WPB  has  just  made  larger  quan- 
tites  of  rayon  available  to  the  mills  for 
that  purpose. 

Never  forget  the  WHY  of  such  devel- 
opments. Always  the  WHY  can  be 
traced  to   a  definite  war  need. 

In  the  beginning  there  was  silk  (re- 
member?) but  such  silk  stock  piles  as 
we'd  accumulated  before  we  broke  with 
the  Japanese  brigands  were  used  up  rap- 
idly by  the  Army  and  Navy.  Army  and 
Navy  made  the  silk  into  parachute  cloth 
and  other  things  (silk  waste  is  made  into 
powder  bags  for  the  big  guns,  bags  to 
hold  the  smokeless  powder  which  comes 
in  part  from  alcohol  made  out  of  the 
sugar  you  don't  eat  these  days) . 

With  silk  cut  off,  the  stocking  manu- 
facturers turned  increasingly  to  nylon, 
that  wonderful  synthetic  silk  which 
made  its  debut  about  the  time  of  the 
1939  New  York  World's  Fair.  This 
worked  all  right  for  awhile,  or  until  the 
Army  and  Navy,  having  exhausted  silk 
stocks,  turned  themselves  to  nylon  for 
parachute  cloth.  They're  using  more 
and  more  of  it  every  day  and  that's  why 
you'll  wear  rayon,  Madam. 

1918  styles  improved 

Last  week  brought  news  for  the  men- 
folk, too — news  that  WPB  specifications 
for  men's  clothing,  specifications  worked 
out  with  the  industry,  become  effective 
March  30. 

The  WHY  of  these  specifications  is 
pretty  obvious,  they're  designed  to  save 
some  40,000,000  pounds  of  new  wool. 
Our  armed  forces  and  our  allies  need 
wool  cloth  for  uniforms — uniforms  don't 
last  long  in  the  field — and  we  can't  get 
quantities  of  wool,  as  we  used  to  do,  from 
New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

Hello !  no  new  dial  systems 

WPB  is  cramping  the  style  of  the  tele- 
phone companies,  too.  It  has  ordered 
them  to  estimate  expansion  in  terms  of 
three  years  Instead  of  eight  or  ten,  to 
discontinue  conversion  of  manual  offices 


to  dial  offices,  and  to  refrain  from  luxury 
Installations  In  private  homes  and  offices. 
Among  other  developments  on  the 
Home  Front  which  affect  most  of  us,  in 
one  way  or  another:  OPA's  action  in 
placing  temporary  price  ceilings  over  11 
canned  fruits,  15  canned  vegetables  .  .  . 
OPA  found  wholesalers'  stocks  abnor- 
mally high,  warned,  too,  that  unless  re- 
tail prices  remain  reasonable  it  will  take 
steps  to  control  prices  on  that  level  .  .  . 
WPB  reduced  the  amount  of  crude  rub- 
ber which  can  be  used  for  some  products, 
increased  it  for  others. 

No  autos,  but  the  tanks  are  here 

Bedding  is  now  under  temporary  price 
control  .  .  .  Defense  housing  areas  boom 
demand  .  .  .  OPA  is  continuing  its 
cigarette  price  schedule  so  you  shouldn't 
pay  any  more  for  your  smokes  .  .  .  No- 
body is  permitted  to  make  or  sell  gas 
masks  unless  they're  on  order  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  meet  Army  Chem- 
ical Warfare  Service  specifications  .  .  . 
Sugar  rationing's  a  week  nearer  and 
you'd  better  get  rid  of  your  hoard  if 
you  have  one  .  .  .  Sell  it  back  to  your 
grocer  .  .  .  Because  laundries  must  get 
along  with  only  ten  percent  of  the 
chlorine  they've  been  using  in  the  past 
your  clothes  may  not  look  quite  as 
dazzlingly  white  when  they  come  back 
from  the  wash  .  .  .  Whenever  you  think 
it  would  be  nice  to  have  a  new  car  or  a 
new  set  of  tires  think  of  the  new  M-4 
medium  tanks  now  coming  off  the  line 
out  in  the  Mid- West,  and  be  happy. 

*    *    * 

Owners  of  idle  machine  tools 
urged  to  make  them  available 

Owners  of  idle  machine  tools  were  re- 
quested March  6  by  George  C.  Brainard, 
chief  of  the  tools  branch,  WPB,  to  make 
them  available  for  sale  so  they  can  be 
placed  in  plants  engaged  in  war  pro- 
duction. 

Compliance  with  this  request  will  help 
in  the  WPB's  current  drive  to  step  up 
production  to  meet  the  goals  set  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

He  urged  that  full  information  regard- 
ing such  idle  tools  be  forwarded  to  the 
available  used  tools  section  of  the  War 
Production  Board  where  it  can  be  incor- 
porated in  reference  files  for  operators  of 
war-production  plants.  Mr.  Brainard 
said  that  a  recent  recording  of  tools  in 
the  possession  of  used  machine  tool  deal- 
ers resulted  in  the  listing  of  approxi- 
mately 40,000  idle  machines.  Many  of 
these  have  found  their  way  into  war  pro- 
duction. 
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Labor,  management,  and  public  hail 
production  drive,  promise  to  increase 
output  by  25  percent  and  better 


Labor,  management  and  the  men  and 
women  of  working  America  reacted 
promptly  and  enthusiastically  last  week 
to  Donald  M.  Nelson's  call  for  an  all-out 
unremitting  production  drive. 

The  telegraphed  messages  of  congrat- 
ulation and  pledges  of  support  which 
followed  the  war  production  chief's  radio 
address  to  the  Nation  March  2  consti- 
tuted the  greatest  volume  of  such  com- 
munications ever  received  at  War  Pro- 
duction Board  headquarters  or  those  of 
its  predecessor,  the  Office  of  Production 
Management. 

Many  of  the  telegrams  suggested  that 
Mr.  Nelson's  speech  be  rebroadcast  re- 
peatedly in  order,  as  one  phrased,  "to 
drive  its  message  home." 

One  promises  conversion  next  day 

Management  and  labor  were  alike  in 
promises  of  cooperation,  in  pledges  to 
beat  production  quotas,  in  assurances 
that  joint  management-labor  commit- 
tees will  be  set  up  to  devise  new  methods 
of  getting  the  most  out  of  man-hours 
and  machines. 

In  addition  to  the  telegrams  from  ma- 
jor industrialists  and  labor  leaders  and 
a  variety  of  notables  there  were  wires 
from  persons  who  were  obviously  of  the 
rank  and  file,  soldiers  in  the  trenches 
of  the  home  front,  or  owners  of  small 
factories. 

One  of  the  latter,  a  New  Yorker,  wired 
the  WPB  chairman  that  he  would  "con- 
vert our  small  shop  from  peace  to  war 
production  tomorrow." 

Unions  vote  unanimous  support 

Max  Hoffman,  secretary  of  the  CIO 
Baltimore  Industrial  Union  Council, 
wired  that  the  council  has  voted  unan- 
imous support  of  the  production  drive 
program  "particularly  proposals  for  all- 
out,  continuous  production  for  victory 
and  labor-management  committee  of 
cooperation.',' 

The  repeated  promise  of  unions  all 
over  the  country  to  do,  as  a  typical 
wire  put  it,  "our  part  to  beat  pro- 
duction quotas"  was  matched  by  the  re- 
action of  such  major  industrialists  as 
B.  P.  Fairless,  president  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  "Mr.  Fairless 
wired : 

"Every  man  and  every  facility  in  US 
Steel  is  squarely  behind  the  production 
program  outlined  in  your  radio  address 


last  night.  Armed  forces  fighting  to  de- 
fend the  basic  liberties  of  the  United 
Nations  can  count  on  the  production 
soldiers  of  US  Steel  to  back  them  to  the 
limit  until  final  victory  is  won." 

Company  pledges  100  percent  increase 

A  W.  Herrington,  president  of  the 
Marmon  Herrington  Co.  of  Indianapo- 
lis, said  Marmon  Herrington  was  going 


REPORT  ASKED  BY  APRIL  1 
ON  PLANT  COMMITTEES 

Donald  M.  Nelson,  Chairman  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  on  March  6 
called  on  management  and  labor  rep- 
resentatives of  major  plants  having 
war  contracts  to  report  by  April  1  on 
their  progress  in  organizing  joint  la- 
bor-management committees  for  the 
all-out  Production  Drive. 

In  letters  addressed  to  all  contrac- 
tors and  "all  recognized  labor  repre- 
sentatives" in  plants  making  tanks, 
ships,  planes,  guns,  and  machine  tools, 
Mr.  Nelson  announced  that  Govern- 
ment representatives  will  be  sent  out 
shortly  to  give  specific  advice  on  set- 
ting up  the  drive  committees.  He 
asked  that  actual  organization  of  these 
committees  be  undertaken  only  after 
conferences  with  these  Government 
representatives. 


far  beyond  Mr.  Nelson's  request  for  a  25 
percent  increase  in  production  in  1942 
above  that  for  1941. 

".  .  .  Your  request  is  reasonable,"  his 
telegram  read.  "To  make  up  for  those 
who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  comply 
we  pledge  you  a  100  percent  increase  in 
1942  over  1941.  To  show  you  this  is  no 
idle  gesture  our  January  and  February 
shipments  equal  50  percent  of  our  total 
1941  production.  We  are  still  not  satis- 
fied with  our  performance  and  you  may 
count  upon  us  to  keep  punching." 

A  number  of  the  telegrams  came  from 
manufacturers  who  complained  that  they 
had  had  difficulty  in  securing  war  pro- 
duction work  but  even  these  echoed  the 
general  note  of  dedication  and  expressed 
renewed  hope  that  their  plants  and  their 
workers  might  be  absorbed  into  the  war 
effort. 


F.  A.  Turnquist  of  the  RCA  Manufac- 
turing Co.  suggested  that  the  speech  be 
rerecorded  on  sound  film  and  shown  in 
every  war  production  plant.  Others  sug- 
gested rebroadcasts,  still  others  wanted  a 
similar  speech  "every  night."  (Mr.  Nel- 
son's next  production  drive  broadcast 
will  be  made  the  evening  of  March  10.) 

Both  management  and  labor  hailed 
the  proposal  for  joint  management-labor 
committees  to  discuss  and  put  into  op- 
eration suggestions  for  increased  produc- 
tion. The  national  secretary  of  the  Die 
Casting  Workers,  CIO,  wired  from  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  that  "You  can  expect  tre- 
mendous production  upswing  if  your 
plan  is  put  into  effect."  Other  telegrams 
indicated  that  such  committees  already 
are  in  the  process  of  formation. 

"Will  now  work  with 
their  hearts,"  on  ships 

The  telegrams  were  filled  with  such 
phrases  as  "let's  beat  our  promises,"  and 
with  offers  of  assistance  of  all  sorts.  A 
New  Yorker  offered  to  devote  his  time 
to  speaking  in  war  production  plants. 
Others  merely  asked:  "Is  there  anything 
that  I  can  do?" 

"Americans  have  been  working  with 
their  hands  and  brains,"  telegraphed 
John  Green,  president  of  the  Industrial 
Union  of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding 
Workers  of  America,  "but  after  listening 
to  your  speech  I  believe  that  they  will 
now  work  with  their  hearts." 

Week  dedicated  to  MacArthur  urged 

Owen  D.  Young  wired  from  Florida, 
"Congratulations  and  thanks  for  the  in- 
spiration you  must  have  brought  to 
managers  and  workers  of  industries 
throughout  the  Nation." 

A  woman  wired  "Better  too  much  too 
soon  than  too  little  too  late,"  and  a  man, 
that  Mr.  Nelson's  talk  "must  have  filled 
each  man  with  desire  to  give  all  he  can, 
his  life  if  need  be,  toward  one  goal:  the 
winning  of  this  war." 

A  Canadian  suggested  that  the  U.  S.  A. 
dedicate  a  week  of  all-out  production  "to 
General  MacArthur  and  his  gallant 
army"  and  that  Canada  dedicate  a  simi- 
lar week  to  threatened  Australia. 

"The  people  are  ready" 

Only  a  very  few  of  the  telegrams  were 
critical  and  those  largely  expressed  a  be- 
lief that  legislation  for  a  longer  basic 
workweek  was  needed  or  that  more 
drastic  controls  should  be  imposed  on 
both  labor  and  management. 

One  man  suggested  a  48-hour  work- 
week with  the  comment  that  "talk  won't 
do  it."  Another  said  that  "the  people  are 
ready  for  complete  regimentation." 
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Chiefs  of  AFL  and  CIO 
accept  production  challenge  on 
behalf  of  10,000,000  workers 

Speaking  for  10,000,000  organized 
workers,  President  Philip  Murray  of  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  and 
President  William  Green  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  have  pledged  labor's 
wholehearted  support  to  the  national 
top  production  drive. 

Murray  accepts  challenge 

In  a  Nation-wide  broadcast  Friday 
night,  Mr.  Murray  declared: 

"The  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Donald  Nelson,  Chairman  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  have  challenged 
labor  and  industry  to  speed  up  war  pro- 
duction immediately,  on  a  greater  scale 
than  has  ever  been  attempted  in  any 
country  in  the  history  of  mankind.  I  am 
going  to  accept  this  challenge  tonight  on 
behalf  of  the  5  million  working  men  and 
women  who  make  up  the  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations.  .  .  . 

"Speaking  now  to  the  officers  and 
members  of  our  affiliated  unions  and 
councils,  I  call  upon  you  to  act  without 
delay  in  the  spirit  of  the  call  issued  by 
our  President  and  our  War  Production 
Chief." 

Mr.  Green,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Nelson, 
stated : 

"Your  suggestion  that  joint  commit- 
tees in  plants  provide  the  machinery  for 
exchange  of  ideas  and  suggestions  to  pro- 
mote production  is  in  line  with  our  long- 
established  practice. 

"I  offer  you  the  cooperation  of  the  5 
millions  of  wage  earners  organized  in  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  who  are 
eager  to  do  their  utmost  to  give  the 
armed  troops  the  munitions  and  the  tools 
of  war." 

•    •    * 

SALIENT  POINTS  OF 
PRODUCTION  DRIVE 

1.  JOINT  MANAGEMENT  -  LABOR 
COMMITTEES  to  push  production 
and  to  devise  ways  to  do  the  job  better. 

2.  PRODUCTION  SCHEDULES  for  each 
primary  producer,  with  scoreboards  by 
which  each  shift  may  mark  its  prog- 
ress toward  the  goal. 

3.  AWARDS  OF  MERIT  for  individuals 
giving-distinguished  service  on  the  pro- 
duction line. 

4.  REPORTS  ON  PERFORMANCE  of 
weapons,  by  the  soldiers  who  use  them, 
directly  to  the  men  who  built  them. 


Nelson  shifts  war  contracting  from  bid 
system  to  negotiations,  to  use  plants 
idle  because  of  competitive  disadvantage 


On  the  heels  of  his  announcement  of 
a  vast  production  drive  to  get  an  imme- 
date  increase  in  America's  output  of  war 
goods,  Chairman  Donald  M.  Nelson  of  the 
War  Production  Board  signed  on  March  4 
a  directive  broadening  procurement  poli- 
cies to  insure  the  widest  possible  place- 
ment of  war  supply  contracts  and  a  much 
greater  utilization  of  small  plants  and 
factories. 

Bid  system  keeps  small  firms  idle 

The  directive  has  these  provisions: 

1.  Effective  at  once,  all  military  sup- 
ply contracts  are  to  be  placed  by  nego- 
tiation instead  of  by  competitive  bid- 
ding, unless  the  Director  of  Purchases, 
WPB,  specifically  authorizes  the  use 
of  competitive  bids. 

This  provision  is  expected  to  result  in 
speedier  procurement  and  in  broader  use 
of  the  Nation's  productive  capacity.  Un- 
der competitive  bidding,  large  concerns 
which  already  hold  extensive  war  con- 
tracts are  often  able  to  under-bid  small 
manufacturers  who  are  not  doing  any 
war  work  at  all;  when  this  happens,  the 
contract  ordinarily  is  given  to  the  low 
bidder,  even  though  that  may  prevent  a 
perfectly  capable  small  firm  from  getting 
into  war  production. 

Emphasis  shifted  from  price  to  speed 

2.  In  placing  contracts,  primary  em- 
phasis is  to  be  put  upon  speed  of 
delivery. 

This  provision  is  frankly  designed  to 
shift  the  emphasis  away  from  price  and 
put  it  upon  speed.  More  favorable  prices 
are  often  obtained  by  a  sacrifice  of  speed; 
by  shifting  the  emphasis,  quicker  deliver- 
ies can  be  had  at  comparatively  minor 
increase  in  cost. 

Avoid  piling  simple  work  on  big  companies 

3.  Contracts  for  standard  and  semi- 
standard  articles  relatively  simple  to 
make  shall  be  placed  with  smaller  con- 
cerns, so  that  the  facilities  of  the 
larger,  more  fully  equipped  firms  may 
remain'  available  for  production  of 
more  difficult  and  complicated  items. 

The  Services  buy  some  articles  which 
can  be  made  by  large  numbers  of  com- 
panies, large  and  small;  they  buy  others 
which  only  the  biggest  manufacturers 
can  handle.  If  contracts  for  articles  in 
the  first  classification  are  placed  with 
the  biggest  concerns,  the  facilities  of  the 


smaller  firms  go  unused  while  the  facili- 
ties of  the  big  firms  are  tied  up  with  work 
that  could  be  produced  elsewhere.  By 
ruling  that  the  big  firms  be  saved  for 
the  big  difficult  jobs,  the  production  pro- 
gram gains  all  around. 

Existing  machines  a  consideration 

4.  Subject  to  these  considerations, 
contracts  are  to  be  placed  with  con- 
cerns which  need  the  smallest  quanti- 
ties of  new  machinery  and  equipment. 

This  is  designed  to  get  most  efficient 
use  of  the  Nation's  machine  tool  capacity 
and  to  bring  into  service  as  many  idle 
tools  as  possible. 

"In  my  opinion,"  said  Mr.  Nelson, 
"compliance  with  the  terms  of  this  di- 
rective will  result  in  speedier  and  more 
efficient  war  procurement  and  in  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  Nation.  The  placing  of 
contracts  will  be  immensely  speeded, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  bring  into  war 
production  many  factories  which  have 
not  hitherto  been  used." 

•  *    • 

COTTON  LINTERS  CONFERENCES 

A  series  of  regional  conferences  with 
producers  of  cotton  linters  in  the  South- 
ern States  has  been  scheduled  by  Edgar 
L.  Pearson,  chief  of  the  cellulose  unit 
of  the  chemicals  branch,  WPB. 

Purpose  of  the  conferences,  Mr.  Pear- 
son said,  is  to  map  out  the  production 
program  for  the  coming  season.  Cotton 
linters  are  an  essential  ingredient  in  the 
manufacture  of  smokeless  powder  and 
other  explosives. 

One  meeting  was  to  be  in  Atlanta, 
March  9.  Others  were  scheduled  as 
follows:  New  Orleans,  March  12;  Hous- 
ton, March  13;  Dallas,  March  17;  Mem- 
phis, March  19. 

•  •    * 

Artistic  talent  mobilized 
for  poster  warfare 

Mobilization  of  the  Nation's  illustra- 
tors and  commercial  artists  into  a  regi- 
ment of  talent  to  fight  on  the  strategically 
important  war  poster  front  was  an- 
nounced February  28  by  Vaughn  Flan- 
nery,  chief  of  the  graphics  division,  Office 
of  Facts  and  Figures. 
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Nelson  launches  production  drive; 
factories  to  get  quotas,  scoreboards 


(Continued  from  page  1) 

against  working  conditions  in  your 
plant? 

To  the  representatives  of  labor,  I  say: 
Have  you  really  gone  the  limit  to  adjust 
your  differences  without  stopping  pro- 
duction? 

To  those  who  whine  that  Washington 
hasn't  done  enough  for  them,  I  say: 

Where  is  your  initiative?  Where  is 
your  enterprise?  You  are  always  talk- 
ing about  preserving  free  enterprise. 
Where  is  it?  Do  you  usually  get  busi- 
ness by  waiting  for  the  customer  to  call 
you  and  ask  you  to  take  an  order?  Have 
you  made  a  thorough  study  of  what  the 
customer  wants?  Are  you  prepared  to 
convert  your  machinery  to  those  needs? 
Can  you  show  us  what  you  can  do? 
There  isn't  time  for  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  to  determine  what  every  plant  can 
make.  There  must  be  initiative  and  en- 
terprise at  the  other  end  of  the  trans- 
action. If  you  can  show  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  what  you  can  do  and  are  pre- 
pared to  do  it,  most  of  the  problem  is 
solved. 

Everyone  feels  urge  to  do  more 

Almost  without  exception,  every  one 
of  these  people  I  have  talked  to  feels 
the  urge  to  do  more.  The  trouble  is  not 
with  their  intentions.  The  trouble  is 
rather  too  strong  a  tendency  to  pass  the 
buck — to  blame  the  other  fellow.  Work  is 
slowed  down,  production  is  lost  and  the 
men  in  the  foxholes  with  MacArthur, 
the  men  in  the  Indies,  our  boys  on  land 
and  sea  and  in  the  air  are  the  first  to 
suffer,  and  suffer  death. 

So  I  ask  industry;  I  ask  the  men  in 
the  plants;  I  ask  all  of  you  who  can 
contribute  so  much  to  ever  greater  pro- 
duction— look  into  your  hearts,  look  into 
your  minds — be  honest  with  yourselves 
individually  and  answer  my  question: 

Are  you  doing  TODAY  every  single 
thing  within  your  individual  power  to  see 
that  the  planes,  the  tanks,  the  guns, 
and  ships,  the  ammunition  and  equip- 
ment those  boys  need  desperately  is  get- 
ting into  their  hands  faster  and  in  ever- 
increasing  quantity? 

I'm  not  talking  tonight  merely  to  hear 
the  sound  of  my  own  voice.  Nor  am  I 
appealing  to  you.  I  am  telling  you  that 
unless  we  can  answer  that  question  with 
a  loud,  positive  YES,  we  are,  in  reality, 
helping  the  Axis  win  this  war. 

It  is  the  production  line  that  supplies 
the  batlleline.    But  it  is  on  the  battleline 


that  freedom  is  being  defended — where 
your  right  to  free  enterprise;  your  right 
to  collective  bargaining;  your  right  to 
criticize;  your  right  to  worship  as  you 
please — it  is  on  the  battleline  that  those 
things  you  hold  more  precious  than  all 
else  are  being  defended.  It  is  on  the 
battleline  that  men — fathers,  sons, 
brothers,  boys  you  know,  have  pledged 
their  lives  to  this  thing  for  their  coun- 
try, for  you  and  for  me.  And  their  suc- 
cess in  this  heroic  undertaking  depends 
entirely  upon  what  we — you  and  I — here 
at  home — you  and  I  on  the  production 
line — do  to  give  them  the  stuff  they  need 
to  destroy  the  enemy. 

Put  your  anger  into  your  job 

Let's  put  it  another  way.  Have  you 
clinched  your  fists,  impatient  to  get  at 
the  Japanese  for  what  they  did  at  Pearl 
Harbor?  How  many  Mac  Arthurs  does  it 
take  to  make  you  mad?  Doesn't  your 
blood  run  faster  as  you  read  of  the  under- 
sea raiders  operating  within  a  torpedo's 
length  of  our  own  shores? 

If  these  things  have  left  you  indiffer- 
ent; if  these  things  have  not  brought 
you  to  your  feet  alert  and  mad,  deter- 
mined that  they  shall  stop  and  that  those 
who  inflict  this  bloodshed  upon  us  shall 
be  destroyed,  then  you  are  not  worthy 
to  be  called  American. 

But  I  know  that  most  of  you  are  mad. 
So,  I  ask  you  to  put  that  heat  and  that 
indignation — that  fight — into  that  job  of 
yours,  whatever  the  job  may  be.  It 
doesn't  matter  whether  you  tend  a  lathe, 
boss  a  production  line,  or  manage  a 
plant.  If  you,  every  one  of  you,  starts 
tomorrow  putting  that  extra  bit  of  drive; 
that  extra  head  of  steam;  that  extra 
measure  of  determination  into  the  job  at 
hand,  we  can  win  with  a  minimum  loss 
of  blood  and  treasure. 

Our  time  measured  in  days 

In  doing  that  we  carry  the  fight  into 
our  plants.  We  then  move  faster  toward 
our  goals,  by  which  I  mean  the  60,000 
military  planes;  the  45,000  tanks,  the 
20,000  antiaircraft  guns,  and  the  8,000,- 
000  tons  of  merchant  ships  the  President 
has  said  we  must  have  this  year.  That 
is  the  task  before  us.  It  Is  the  greatest 
production  job  in  history.  And  it  must 
be  done  this  year — the  year  1942.  We 
have  but  10  months  to  go — 304  days — in 
which  to  strengthen  our  striking  power 
to  a  point  where  victory  can  come  within 
our  grasp. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  304  days — 304 


days  out  of  three  score  years  and  ten— 
the  life  of  a  man.  In  the  lives  of  men 
now  living,  those  304  days  immediately 
ahead  can  shape  the  whole  course  of 
history  for  a  thousand  years,  and  shape 
it  to  our  way  of  life. 

Give  up  everything  except  war 

Is  it  not  then  worth  while  to  give  up 
all  else  but  war  and  production  for  war 
during  those  304  days?  Could  any  right, 
privilege,  profit,  or  material  possession 
of  which  we  voluntarily  deprive  ourselves 
during  those  304  days  to  gain  our  end 
compare  with  what  we  gain  by  so  doing? 
Failure  to  achieve  that  end  can  mean 
the  end  of  freedom  throughout  the  world 
for  centuries  to  come.  Can  we  not 
understand  what  that  would  mean  not 
only  to  those  now  living  but  to  genera- 
tions yet  to  come?  I  think  wa  can  and 
by  dedicating  ourselves  wholly  to  this 
task  we'll  make  those  goals — yes,  and 
exceed  them. 

To  help  us  do  all  this  and  to  give  us 
the  genuine  feeling  of  participation  that 
we  need,  the  President  has  asked  us  for 
a  great  production  drive.  I  am,  there- 
fore, writing  the  management  and  work- 
ers in  plants  engaged  in  primary  war 
production  asking  them  to  set  up  joint 
management-labor  committees  within 
each  of  those  plants  to  run  this  drive 
to  push  production  up  to  and  beyond 
the  President's  goals. 

Assigning  production  schedules 

And  right  here  I  want  to  say  that  this 
is  no  sly  scheme  to  speed  up  men  and 
machines  for  profit's  sake.  It  is  instead 
a  job  in  which  we  all  can  take  a  hand, 
and  share  in  its  success.  Out  of  it  must 
come  greater  production  per  machine 
and  much  greater  use  of  each  machine 
now  operating.  We  cannot  always  wait 
for  new  ones.  We  must  have  full,  three- 
shift  operations  of  those  we  have.  We 
cannot  be  satisfied  until  we've  come  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  limit  of  168  hours 
of  work  per  machine  per  week.  In  doing 
that  I  am  confident  we  can  increase 
production  at  least  25  percent  on  exist- 
ing equipment.  That  we  must  do  and 
let  no  man  fear  that  by  putting  more 
steam  into  his  effort  he'll  soon  run  out 
of  work.  It  is  because  there  is  so  much 
yet  to  do  that  we  must  move  faster  than 
we  have  thus  far. 

To  bring  the  goals  closer  to  men  and 
management  I  am  assigning  production 
schedules  to  the  primary  producers. 
They'll  get  a  quota  for  the  drive.  These 
quotas  are  based  on  what  we  know  a 
plant  can  do  to  meet  the  President's 
goals.  They  are  not,  however,  the 
MOST  the  plants  can  do.  No  man  can 
set  a  limit  upon  our  will  and  determina- 
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tion  once  we  have  resolved  to  do  our 
utmost. 

That  each  man  may  measure  his  de- 
termination visually  I  am  asking  the 
plants  to  erect  a  production  scoreboard 
within  the  shops  upon  which  each  sched- 
ule can  be  laid  out.  There  every  man 
can  see  what  lies  ahead  each  day.  In 
fact  the  joint  committee  can  mark  each 
shift's  progress  toward  the  goal. 

I  want  quotas  broken  down  for  each 
division  within  the  plant  so  that  every 
man  working  on  every  contract  can  be 
a  member  of  the  team.  On  the  way  he 
does  his  job  depends  the  fate  of  all  of 
us — the  fate  of  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
airmen,  of  our  families  and  friends. 
Upon  the  way  that  job  is  done  rest  all 
our  hopes  for  future  years. 

Americans  love  competition 

We  Americans  love  competition — the 
matching  of  wills  and  skills  in  sport  and 
trade.  There  in  this  plan,  we  have  in 
effect,  the  greatest  competition  of  all 
time  in  which  the  wills  and  skills  of 
American  industry — men  and  manage- 
ment— can  really  make  freedom  ring 
around  the  world. 

In  this  production  drive  I  am  also  ask- 
ing the  joint  committees  in  each  plant 
to  provide  machinery  whereby  each  man 
may  submit  ideas  and  suggestions  for 
doing  the  job  better.  These  ideas  and 
suggestions  will  be  studied  each  week 
by  the  committees.  Those  found  sound 
will  be  forwarded  to  Washington.  Our 
engineering  staff  will  examine  them. 
Those  proved  valuable  will  be  made 
available  to  other  plants.  Thus  we  tap 
a  vast  new  reservoir  of  ideas,  welding 
our  productive  genius  into  a  united  ef- 
fort for  victory. 

Individuals  to  get  awards  of  merit 

Our  Army  and  Navy  have  systems  of 
commending  merit  of  high  order  in  the 
line  of  duty.  There  is  also  merit  of  a 
high  order  on  the  production  line  in  this 
war.  I  have  therefore  proposed  that  the 
production  soldier  shall  also  be  recog- 
nized for  meritorious  service  to  his  coun- 
try. Individuals  making  special  contri- 
butions to  greater  production  will,  upon 
recommendation  of  the  local  plant  com- 
mittees and  subject  to  review  by  a  na- 
tional board,  be  given  awards  of  merit. 

As  I  have  studied  our  production  prob- 
lems, it  has  seemed  to  me  unfortunate 
that  the  men  in  the  war  plants  so  seldom 
have  an  opportunity  to  know  how  the 
plane,  the  tank,  gun,  or  ship  they  have 
constructed,  has  performed.  Conse- 
quently I  am  asking  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  to  arrange  for  men  at  sea  and  at 
the  front  who  are  using  these  instru- 
ments of  warfare,  to  report  directly  to 


Improved  type  of  medium  tank  goes  into 
mass  production  at  new  plant 


Mass  production  of  a  new  medium  tank 
for  the  Army  has  begun  at  a  new  Mid- 
western plant,  WPB  Production  Direc- 
tor Harrison  announced  March  3. 

Known  as  the  M-4  medium  tank,  It  is 
the  forerunner  of  thousands  of  similar 
design  that  will  be  built  this  year  as  part 
of  the  program  for  45,000  tanks  set  by 
President  Roosevelt  as  the  goal  for  1942. 

Other  plants  now  turning  out  M-3 
medium  tanks  shortly  will  begin  making 
the  M-4.  In  changing  from  one  model 
to  the  other,  there  will  be  a  minimum 
of  lost  productive  time.  Some  plants  will 
begin  building  M-4's  while  finishing  the 
last  of  their  orders  for  M-3's  and  will 
have  two  models  leaving  production  lines 
at  the  same  time.  In  other  plants,  ex- 
tensive plans  are  being  made  so  the  first 
of  the  new  type  tank  will  follow  imme- 
diately after  the  last  of  the  old  type 
tank. 

Emphasis  on  cast  steel,  welding 

As  other  new  tank  arsenals  come  into 


production,  they  will  begin  with  the  M-4 
medium  models.  Dates  originally  set  for 
delivery  of  the  first  tanks  from  these  new 
sources  have  been  advanced  considerably 
in  order  to  meet  the  President's  require- 
ments. It  is  expected  that  several  more 
tank  plants  will  be  in  mass  production 
in  the  near  future. 

The  new  medium  tank  will  use  cast 
steel  and  welded  hulls  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  the  M-3  and  a  change  in 
design  will  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
its  armament. 

Meanwhile,  additional  plants  are  being 
made  ready  to  build  light  tanks  to  aug- 
ment those  that  now  are  producing  this 
type  of  combat  vehicle.  Plans  currently 
call  for  several  new  types  of  light  tanks 
and  they  will  come  into  production  when 
facilities  now  being  prepared  are  ready. 

When  the  tank  program  gets  in  full 
swing  it  will  be  drawing  its  heaviest  sup- 
port from  the  locomotive,  automotive, 
and  farm  machinery  industries. 


the  men  who  built  them.  I  want  them 
to  tell  us  how  the  job's  been  done.  They 
are  the  only  ones  who  really  know.  To 
do  this  we  will  use  every  possible  means 
to  extend  a  line  of  communication  be- 
tween the  plants  and  the  theaters  of 
war. 

War  cannot  be  won  in  Washington 

Here  in  Washington,  we  can  but  out- 
line the  basic  framework  of  this  produc- 
tion drive.  We  can  give  guidance  and 
make  suggestions.  Success  depends  upon 
the  men  and  women  in  industry — the 
men  and  women  out  there  on  the  pro- 
duction-line. The  war  can  be  lost  in 
Washington.  It  cannot  be  won  here. 
That  can  be  done  only  on  the  battle-lines 
that  now  extend  around  the  world  and 
on  the  production-lines  that>~extend 
across  this  Nation.  Those  production- 
lines  will  determine  whether  we  hold  the 
battle-lines  and  whether  ultimately  we 
crush  the  enemy. 

Hard  months  are  ahead.  You  know 
that.  The  materials  of  war  are  for  the 
most  part  materials  of  peace.  Peace  has 
given  way  to  war  and  many  of  the  mate- 
rials which  gave  us  those  conveniences 
we  have  come  to  take  for  granted  must 
now  be  devoted  exclusively  to  war  pro- 
duction. In  the  months  ahead  there  will 
be  privation  and  there  will  be  hard  work. 


Yet,  if  I  understand  the  temper  of  the 
American  people,  there  will  not  be  com- 
plaint or  protest  if  the  job  is  well  done. 
But  to  do  it  well,  those  of  us  on  the  pro- 
duction-line have  got  to  get  into  this  fight 
NOW.  Its  a  fight  in  which  no  holds  are 
barred.  Our  enemy  has  suspended  all 
the  rules.  We  can't  fight  by  the  book. 
For  that  reason  nothing  can  be  allowed 
to  delay  production. 

We  dare  do  no  less  . . . 

There  must  be  sweat  and  action  on  the 
production-line  to  match  the  blood  and 
action  on  the  battle-line. 

We  must  train  our  sights  on  168  hours 
per  week  of  machine-time  to  match  the 
168  hours  per  week  of  machine-gun  time. 

The  men  of  the  production-line  dare 
do  no  less  than  the  men  of  the  battle- 
line. 

So,  in  closing,  let  me  remind  you  once 
more  that  the  slaves  of  Germany  and  the 
slaves  of  Japan  are  producing  arms  at  a 
peak  which  we  must  equal  and  then  sur- 
pass— quickly. 

I  therefore  say  to  you  free  men  and 
free  women  on  the  production-line — to 
the  free  management  of  American  indus- 
try— work  as  you've  never  worked  before 
that  we  may  defeat  an  enemy  more  ruth- 
less, brutal,  and  bloody  than  we  ever 
faced  before. 
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INDUSTRIAL  OPERATIONS . . . 

New  steel  specifications  conserve  alloys; 
industries  urged  to  prepare  for  quick  shift 


Changes  in  steel  specifications  to  fur- 
ther the  production  drive  and  thus  meet 
the  demands  of  the  war  effort  were  an- 
nounced March  7  by  the  War  Production 
Board. 

The  changes  are  designed  to  conserve 
the  supplies  of  steel  alloys,  the  vital  ma- 
terials that  make  the  hard,  tough  steel 
modern  warfare  demands. 

The  most  important  material  used  in 
modern  war  is  alloy  steel.  With  the 
rapid  increase  in  production,  it  quickly 
became  evident  that  unless  steel  alloys 
were  conserved,  there  would  not  be 
^•enough  for  both  the  war  program  and 
essential  civilian  demands. 

In  anticipation  of  this  shortage,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  steel  industry,  the  So- 
ciety of  Automotive  Engineers,  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute,  and  other  technical 
bodies  were  called  together  by  WPB  to 
discuss  National  Emergency  Steel  Speci- 
fications. 

Available  steels  will  be  limited 

The  conservation  of  alloying  elements 
In  these  specifications  is  based  upon  the 
principle  that  small  quantities  of  several 
different  alloys  are  more  effective  than 
large  quantities  of  any  single  element. 

It  appears  that  these  national  emer- 
gency steels  and  certain  others  contain- 
ing less  strategic  elements,  or  none,  will 
soon  be  the  only  steels  available.  It  is 
therefore  imperative,  it  was  explained, 
that  industry  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  change  over  as  quickly  as  possible  so  as 
to  be  prepared  when  the  supply  of  habitu- 
ally used  steels  is  cut  off. 

Steels  containing  the  strategic  ele- 
ments nickel,  chromium,  tungsten,  co- 
balt, and  vanadium  may  only  be  used  on 
extremely  important  functional  parts. 
Hence,  Industry  is  urged  to  use  carbon 
and  intermediate  manganese  steels 
(1000-1100-1200  series) ,  carbon  molybde- 
num (4000  series),  manganese  molybde- 
num (8000-8100-8200-8300-8400-8500  se- 
ries), or  silico  manganese  (9200  series) 
wherever  possible. 

Analyses  available 

The  analyses  of  the  alternate  steels 
which  will  be  available,  and  existing  steel 
specifications  with  the  national  emer- 
gency equivalents,  are  given  in  tables  in 
release  No.  WPB  448,  obtainable  from 


Distribution  Section,  Information  Divi- 
sion, OEM,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Those  interested  in  obtaining  these 
steels  can  apply  to  their  regular  steel 
sources.  Heats  have  already  been  made 
by  a  number  of  companies,  including 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  Carnegie- 
Ulinois  Steel  Co.,  Copperweld  Steel  Co., 
Pittsburgh  Crucible  Steel  Co.,  Republic 
Steel  Corporation,  Rotary  Electric  Steel 
Co.,  Timken  Steel  &  Tube  Co.,  and 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co. 

In  the  early  stages  of  this  program  it 
may  not  be  possible  for  a  user  to  obtain 
the  exact  bar  size  or  shape  to  which  he 
is  accustomed  and  it  may  be  necessary 
to  accept  some  other  size  and  possibly 
even  a  forged  bar  in  order  to  carry  out 
a  test  program. 

Test  steel  should  be  ordered  in  the 
usual  manner. 

•    *    * 

Metal  fabricators  warned 
of  shortage  in 
chlorinated  solvents 

Fabricators  of  metals  were  warned 
March  2  by  the  chemicals  branch,  WPB, 
to  investigate  every  possible  cleaning 
method  other  than  chlorinated  solvents 
applicable  to  their  operations. 

A  shortage  in  chlorinated  solvents  al- 
ready exists,  caused  by  the  vast  increase 
In  metal  fabricating,  the  branch  said, 
and  the  situation  will  get  worse. 

Use  of  substitutes  urged 

Manufacturers  with  war  contracts  will 
be  affected  as  well  as  others,  the  branch 
pointed  out,  and  continued  extension  of 
the  use  of  chlorinated  solvents  will  not 
be  possible. 

At  least  30  percent  of  the  cleaning  op- 
erations in  the  metals  industry  now  being 
done  with  chlorinated  solvents  can  be  ac- 
complished by  the  use  of  other  materials, 
such  as  mineral  spirits,  non-chlorinated- 
solvent-water  emulsions  and  alkalis. 

It  is  imperative,  the  branch  warned, 
that  every  possible  cleaning  method  be 
Investigated  promptly  so  that  necessary 
changes  in  method  can  be  accomplished 
without  serious  delay  in  production. 


Limit  on  steel  warehouse  stock 
extended  to  all  sources 

Steel  warehouses  are  prohibited  from 
accepting  deliveries  of  steel  in  excess  of 
their  assigned  quotas  from  any  person 
or  company  by  the  terms  of  Amendment 
No.  3  to  Supplementary  Order  M-21-b. 
The  amendment  was  issued  February  28 
by  the  Director  of  Industry  Operations. 

The  restrictions  previously  imposed  by 
the  order  applied  only  to  deliveries  from 
steel  producers. 

May  accumulate  ratings 

The  order  has  also  been  amended  to 
permit  warehouses  to  accumulate  prefer- 
ence ratings  higher  than  A-9  on  deliv- 
eries to  their  customers  up  to  a  period 
of  90  days  so  that  they  may  place  with 
their  suppliers  an  order  for  a  minimum 
commercial  quantity.  However,  any  steel 
obtained  by  a  warehouse  through  exten- 
sion of  a  rating  higher  than  A-2  may  not 
be  delivered  by  the  warehouse  to  any 
customer  except  on  orders  which  bear 
a  rating  higher  than  A-2  until  such 
stock  has  been  held  for  at  least  90  days. 

Paragraph  "d"  of  the  order  has  been 
amended  to  restrict  deliveries  from  ware- 
houses of  certain  types  of  steel  and  steel 
products  to  orders  bearing  high  prefer- 
ence ratings.  This  paragraph  applies 
especially  to  the  delivery  of  steel  plates. 

Another  amendment  to  the  order,  con- 
tained in  paragraph  "c,"  enables  small 
warehouses  to  buy  steel  products  listed 
in  Schedule  B  in  minimum  carload  lots, 
notwithstanding  the  restrictions  on  quar- 
terly deliveries,  provided  the  warehouse 
does  not  accept  deliveries  in  excess  of  its 
total  annual  quota. 

Wire  rope  has  been  omitted  from  the 
schedules  of  products  to  which  quotas 
may  be  assigned. 

•    *    • 

WAREHOUSE  COPPER 
RATING  REVOKED 

The  proposed  assignment  of  a  prefer- 
ence rating  of  A-9  for  replenishment  of 
stocks  by  warehouses  handling  copper 
and  copper  products  has  been  revoked 
by  the  Director  of  Industry  Operations. 

Paragraphs  (f)  and  (g)  of  General 
Preference  Order  M-9-a,  which  would 
have  permitted  the  warehouses  to  make 
use  of  the  rating  after  February  28,  wer« 
deleted  effective  February  25. 
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Gold,  silver  mines  denied 
blanket  ratings;  can  use  A-10 
for  repairs,  maintenance 

Removal  of  gold  and  silver  mines  from 
the  coverage  of  Preference  Rating  Order 
P-56  does  not  mean  that  they  will  be  cut 
off  from  priority  assistance,  it  was  ex- 
plained March  4  by  Director  of  Industry 
Operations  Knowlson. 

Mines  whose  production  consists  of 
gold  and  silver  to  more  than  30  percent 
of  total  dollar  volume  have  been  denied 
the  use  of  blanket  ratings  under  the  or- 
der, Mr.  Knowlson  said,  because  it  is  felt 
that  each  such  case  should  be  dealt  with 
on  its  merits  in  order  to  conserve  scarce 
materials. 

However,  the  War  Production  Board 
recognizes  that  substantial  quantities  of 
lead,  zinc,  and  other  metals  needed  for 
war  production  are  produced  as  a  part 
of  gold  and  silver  mining  operations. 
When  such  production  justifies  the  use 
of  machinery  and  materials  in  gold  and 
silver  mining  operations,  the  mining 
companies  may  apply  for  priority  ratings 
on  individual  PD-1A  certificates. 

Mines  which  are  no  longer  entitled  to 
operate  under  the  provisions  of  P-56  are 
automatically  entitled  to  the  use  of  an 
A-10  rating  for  repair,  maintenance  and 
operating  supplies  under  the  terms  of  the 
Repair  and  Maintenance  Order,  P-100. 

Borderline  cases  in  which  there  is  some 
question  as  to  whether  the  proportion  of 
gold  and  silver  produced  by  a  mine  is 
high  enough  to  remove  it  from  the  cov- 
erage of  P-56  will  be  reviewed  on  appeal. 

*    *    * 

"Defense"  motor  fire  apparatus 
given  A-2  rating  for  materials 

The  War  Production  Board  announced 
February  28  the  issuance  of  a  revised 
form  of  Preference  Rating  Order  P-45, 
which  assigns  an  A-2  rating  for  material 
entering  into  the  production  of  motorized 
fire  apparatus  to  be  delivered  on  defense 
orders. 

The  new  order,  issued  and  effective 
February  28,  requires  a  statement  on 
Form  PD-82  of  materials  needed,  and 
restricts  use  of  the  rating  to  quantities 
authorized  by  the  Director  of  Industry 
Operations. 

Title  of  the  order  has  been  changed  to 
'Motorized  Fire  Apparatus"  to  distin- 
guish It  from  the  new  Preference  Rating 
Order  No.  P-108  for  "Fire  Protective 
Equipment." 


ZINC  POOL  RAISED 
FOR  MARCH 

A  further  increase  in  zinc  pool  require- 
ments for  March  was  announced  March 
8  by  the  Director  of  Industry  Operations. 

Order  M-ll-i  requires  that  producers 
set  aside  50  percent  of  their  December 
1941  production  of  high-grade  and  spe- 
cial high-grade  zinc  and  40  percent  of  all 
other  grades. 

Oxide  pool  20  percent 

Lead-free  zinc  oxide  requirements  are 
set  at  20  percent  of  December  production 
and  leaded  zinc  oxide  at  10  percent.  No 
zinc  dust  is  set  aside  for  the  month. 

February  requirements  were  40  per- 
cent for  all  types  of  zinc  and  10  percent 
for  zinc  oxides. 

•  *    • 

Commercial  airline  rating 
is  raised  to  A-l-j 

Deliveries  of  materials  and  equipment 
used  by  commercial  airlines  in  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  their  services 
were  given  on  March  6  the  higher  limited 
blanket  preference  rating  of  A-l-j  by 
WPB.  Previously,  the  rating  was  A-3, 
established  by  P-47,  issued  September 
12,  1941,  and  the  March  6  action  by 
Director  of  Industry  Operations  Knowl- 
son is  the  first  amendment  to  that  order. 

New  form  available  soon 

Other  provisions  of  the  original  P-47 
remain  in  effect.  Air  carriers  and  sup- 
pliers applying  the  higher  preference 
rating,  however,  must  furnish  a  copy  of 
the  amendment  to  each  supplier  to  whom 
the  original  order  was  furnished.  Copies 
of  the  new  P-47  forms  with  the  A-l-j 
rating  soon  will  be  available.  Mean- 
while, air  carriers  and  suppliers  are  re- 
quested to  use  the  original  P-47  and  cop- 
ies of  the  amendment. 

*  •    • 

LEAD  POOL 

The  March  lead  pool  was  set  March  2 
at  15  percent  of  January  1942  produc- 
tion in  Order  M-38-f,  issued  by  the  Di- 
rector of  Industry  Operations. 

While  the  percentage  is  unchanged 
from  last  month,  the  actual  amount  of 
metal  set  aside  for  specific  shipments  is 
larger,  since  the  base  period  is  changed 
from  December  1941  to  the  more  pro- 
ductive month  of  January  1942. 


Continuous  production  assured 
by  higher  ratings  for  repairs 
to  essential  mine  machinery 

Higher  ratings  for  repair  and  mainte- 
nance of  essential  mine  machinery  and 
lower  ratings  or  complete  elimination  of 
ratings  for  nonessential  mining  purposes 
are  provided  by  an  amendment  of  Prefer- 
ence Rating  Order  P-56,  announced 
March  3  by  the  Director  of  Industry  Op- 
erations. The  higher  ratings  will  assure 
continuous  production  from  the  mines 
of  such  essential  materials  as  copper, 
iron,  coal,  etc. 

Other  changes 

At  the  same  time,  Preference  Rating 
Order  P-56-a,  which  formerly  assigned 
a  single  rating  to  material  entering  into 
the  production  of  mining  machinery  and 
equipment,  has  been  amended  to  permit 
the  assignment  of  rating  or  ratings  to  a 
producer  based  on  the  pattern  of  ratings 
on  the  orders  he  is  engaged  in  filling  by 
a  procedure  similar  to  the  Production 
Requirements  Plan. 

Quarterly  quotas  to  be  set 

The  A-3  rating  formerly  assigned  to  mate- 
rials for  repair  and  maintenance  of  mining 
machinery  has  been  withdrawn,  and  an 
A-l-c  rating  has  been  assigned  to  materials 
for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  essential 
machinery  with  specified  restrictions,  sub- 
ject to  a  quarterly  quota  to  be  established 
for  each  mining  enterprise  by  the  Director  of 
Industry  Operations.  Certain  less  essential 
mining  operations,  including  sand,  gravel, 
stone,  clay,  gypsum,  talc,  soapstone,  and  slate 
may  use  the  A-l-c  rating  only  In  cases  of 
imminent  break-down. 

The  A-8  rating  assigned  to  materials  for 
maintenance  and  repair  not  covered  by  the 
A-l-c  rating  Is  continued  In  effect,  and  an 
A-10  rating  is  assigned  to  repair,  mainte- 
nance and  operating  supplies  such  as  office 
supplies  which  are  not  closely  connected  with 
actual  production. 

Suppliers  will  hereafter  be  permitted 
to  extend  ratings  on  orders  received  from 
mine  operators,  and  the  system  of  re- 
ports required  in  connection  with  both 
P-56  and  P-56-a  has  been  simplified. 

*    •    • 

A-2  extended  for  use  of 
approved  laboratories 

Preference  Rating  Order  P-43,  which 
assigns  a  rating  of  A-2  for  the  use  of 
specifically  approved  scientific  research 
laboratories,  has  been  extended  to 
August  31,  1942.  It  was  scheduled  to 
expire  on  February  28. 

Only  research  laboratories  recom- 
mended by  a  committee  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  are  permitted  to 
use  the  rating  assigned  by  this  order. 
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Trouser  cuffs,  fancy  trim  and  long  tails 
banned  on  men's  clothes,  but  it'll  mean 
V4  more  suits  and   l/l0  more  overcoats 


Simplification  of  men's  and  boys'  suits 
and  overcoats  made  of  new,  used,  or 
processed  wool  was  ordered  March  3  by 
the  War  Production  Board  to  conserve 
wool. 

The  action  was  taken  to  enable  cloth- 
ing manufacturers  to  make  as  many  gar- 
ments as  possible  out  of  the  sharply  re- 
duced amounts  of  new  wool  available  for 
civilian  use. 

26  percent  more  suits  made  possible 

The  men's  and  boys'  clothing  section 
of  the  WPB  estimated  that  the  simpli- 
fications ordered  March  3  in  M-73-a  will 
make  possible  26  percent  more  suits  and 
10  percent  more  overcoats  with  the  same 
amount  of  material  than  would  have 
been  possible  without  the  changes.  The 
saving  in  pounds  was  estimated  at  be- 
tween 40  and  50  million  pounds  of  raw 
wool. 

Despite  this  large  saving  in  cloth,  the 
ordered  style  revisions  will  not  mate- 
rially change  the  appearance  of  a  suit  or 
overcoat  from  those  now  being  worn. 
The  only  noticeable  change  in  a  suit  will 
be  the  absence  of  trouser  cuffs.  In  that 
respect,  civilian  trousers  will  merely  fol- 
low the  trend  of  military  uniforms  and 
formal  dress  trousers,  which  are  cuffless. 

No  more  cutaways,  full  dress 

Eliminated  entirely  are  the  full  dress 
coat,  the  cutaway  coat,  and  the  double- 
breasted  tuxedo.  The  single-breasted 
tuxedo  suit  may  still  be  manufactured, 
but  it  is  subject  to  the  same  style  sim- 
plifications as  other  suits. 

Two-trouser  suits  are  also  eliminated. 
That  is,  the  order  prohibits  a  second 
pair  of  trousers  for  any  suit,  of  the  same 
or  matching  material.  This  one  item 
accounts  for  16  percent  of  the  total  of 
26  percent  saving  made  in  suits. 

List  of  restrictions 

The  entire  list  follows: 

1.  A  vest  for  a  double-breasted  suit  Is 
eliminated.  Vests  are  permitted  with  single- 
breasted  suits,  but  may  not  have  patch 
pockets,  collar,  or  lapels. 

2.  Coat  length  Is  limited  as  follows: 

A.  Men's — 2934  Inches  for  a  size  37  Regu- 
lar, with  other  sizes  and  variations  In  normal 
proportions.  This  Includes  ',4  of  an  inch  for 
adjustment,  which  means  that  the  coat 
length  will  be  29  V&  Inches  finished. 

B.  Boys'  (size  14  and  under) — 24%  inches 
for  a  size  14,  with  other  sizes  In  normal  pro- 
portion. This  length  also  includes  yt  of  an 
Inch  for  adjustment. 

These    lengths    are    approximately    three- 


fourths  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the  average 
coat  now  being  worn.  It  Is  approximately 
the  same  length  as  men's  and  boys'  coats  of 
a  few  years  ago,  before  coats  were  lengthened. 

Wool  patch  pockets  out 

3.  Outside  patch  pockets  and  inside  patch 
pockets  of  wool  cloth  in  coats  are  eliminated. 
This  will  affect  fewer  than  10  percent  of 
coats  now  being  made.    . 

4.  Fancy  back  coats  are  out.  Vents,  belts, 
pleats,  tucks,  bellows,  gussets,  and  yokes  are 
eliminated.  As  In  the  case  of  patch  pockets, 
this  will  affect  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
men's  and  boys'  coats  now  being  made. 


RIGHT      © 
STYLE!/  ly, 


HO  CUFFS 


NO  CUFFS 


5.  Knee  and  bottom  width  of  trousers  Is 
restricted.  A  maximum  width  of  22  inches 
at  the  knee  and  18 '/2  inches  at  the  bottom 
for  a  32-inch  waist  Regular  Is  permitted, 
with  variations  in  normal  proportions. 
These  widths  are  normal  today  and  will 
affect  only  the  wider  styles. 
,  6.  Inseam  measurement  of  trousers  (from 
the  crotch  to  the  bottom)  is  regulated.  In 
a  man's  suit,  the  inseam  for  a  pair  of 
trousers  Is  restricted  to  35  inches  for  a  size 
32-inch  waist  Regular,  with  other  sizes  and 
variations  in  normal  proportion.  In  a  boy's 
suit,  the  inseam  for  a  size  14  Is  30  >/2  Inches, 
with  other  sizes  in  normal  proportions. 

Cuff  ban  applies  to  retailers  too 

The  inseam  length  in  both  groups  is  about 
three  Inches  shorter  than  today  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  trousers  will  be  shorter. 
Another  section  in  the  order  eliminates 
trouser  cuffs,  and  the  three-inch  reduction 
in  inseam  length  merely  eliminates  the  yard- 
age now  used  in  making  cuffs.  This  section 
of  the  order  applies  as  well  to  the  retail 
store  as  to  the  clothing  manufacturer,  be- 
cause the  store  in  finishing  a  pair  of  trousers 
may  not  put  on  a  cuff.  Retailers  are  asked 
to  collect  the  cloth  cut  off  for  use  in  a 
reprocessed  wool. 

7.  A  pleated,  tucked,  or  continuous  waist- 
band pair  of  trousers  is  prohibited. 

8.  A  trousers  belt  of  wool  cloth  Is  pro- 
hibited. Normal  separate  type  belts  are  not 
affected. 

9.  Patch  pockets  for  trousers  are  prohibited. 
They  now  appear  In  only  a  small  percentage 
of  slacks. 

Restrictions  on  topcoats  and  overcoats 
are  mainly  as  to  length  and  width.  They 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Single-breasted  topcoat  or  overcoat: 

a.  Men's — 43%  Inches  in  length  and  56 
Inches  In  sweep  (width  at  the  bottom)  for 
a  size  37  Regular,  with  other  sizes  and 
variations  In  normal  proportion. 

b.  Boys' — 37!4  Inches  In  length  and  48 
Inches  in  sweep  for  a  size  14,  with  other 
sizes  in  normal  proportion. 

In   general,   single-breasted    topcoats   and 


overcoats   will   be   from   two  to  four   Inches 

shorter   than   at    present    and   less    full.    It 

continues  the  style  trend  already  under  way. 

2.  Double-breasted   topcoat  and  overcoat: 

a.  Men's — 44 14  inches  in  length  and  62 
Inches  in  sweep  for  a  size  37  Regular,  with 
other  sizes  and  variations  in  normal  propor- 
tion. 

b.  Boys' — 37!4  inches  in  length  and  53 
Inches  in  sweep  for  a  size  14.  with  other  sizes 
in  normal  proportion. 

Also  prohibited  in  topcoats  or  overcoats 
are  the  following:  inside  or  outside  patch 
pockets  of  wool  cloth,  any  type  of  cuffs  on 
sleeves,  a  belt,  pleats,  or  any  type  fancy  back; 
lining  cloth  containing  new  wool;  a  reversible 
coat  made  of  wool  on  more  than  one  side. 

In  general,  double-breasted  topcoats  and 
overcoats,  like  single-breasted,  will  be  shorter. 

Service  uniforms  not  covered 

Uniforms  for  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  Coast  Guard,  and  U.  S.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  officers,  U.  S.  Military 
and  Naval  Academy  and  training  school 
students,  and  Maritime  Commission  em- 
ployes are  not  covered  by  the  order. 

The  order  will  go  into  effect  March  30, 
1942,  for  all  clothing  manufacturers  ex- 
cept merchant  tailors  or  tailors-to-the- 
trade,  for  whom  the  effective  date  is  May 
30.  This  time  lag  was  felt  necessary  to 
preserve  a  reasonably  competitive  situ- 
ation, since  retailers  will  have  substan- 
tial stocks  on  hand  cut  prior  to  March  30 
which  will  not  reflect  the  changes  pro- 
vided for  in  the  March  3  order. 

The  War  Production  Board  said  that 
the  order  should  help  to  insure  adequate 
supplies  of  satisfactory  clothing  for  1942 
despite  the  sharp  cut  in  the  amounts  of 
new  wool  now  being  made  available  to 
the  textile  industry  for  civilian  use. 

Conservation  Bureau  cooperated 

The  WPB  men's  and  boys'  clothing  sec- 
tion said  that  the  wool  order  makes 
available  this  year  for  civilian  use  be- 
tween 75  and  80  percent  of  the  cloth  con- 
sumed for  civilian  suits  and  overcoats  in 
1941,  which  was  an  abnormal  year.  The 
26-percent  saving  in  cloth  for  suits  and 
the  10-percent  saving  in  cloth  for  over- 
coats, made  possible  through  the  March 
3  simplification  order,  are  in  addition  to 
that. 

The  Bureau  of  Industrial  Conserva- 
tion, WPB,  cooperated  with  the  WPB 
clothing  section  in  preparing  the  order. 

•    •    * 

AGAVE  ORDER  AMENDED 

The  War  Production  Board  has 
amended  order  M-84  which  restricts  the 
use  of  agave  fiber,  to  permit  importers 
to  carry  out  contracts  with  dealers  en- 
tered into  before  February  20,  the  date 
of  the  original  order,  and  to  permit  deal- 
ers to  carry  out  contracts  with  jobbers 
and  processors  entered  into  before  Feb- 
ruary 20. 
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Textile  output  sped  by  higher 
ratings  on  repair  parts 

Seeking  to  speed  up  war  work  by  the 
huge  textile  industry,  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  March  3  raised  from  A-10  to 
A-8  the  preference  rating  available  for 
deliveries  of  materials  to  producers  of 
spare  parts  for  maintenance  and  repair 
of  textile  machinery  and  equipment. 

Heavy  demand  on  machinery 

The  A-10  rating  for  these  parts  ex- 
pired March  1,  and  under  an  amendment 
to  Preference  Rating  Order  P-53  the  plan 
has  been  extended  until  June  30,  with 
substitution  of  an  A-8  classification. 

The  textile  industry,  which  engaged  in 
a  vast  amount  of  Army  and  Navy  work, 
has  been  operating  on  three  shifts,  with 
a  consequent  heavy  demand  on  available 
machinery.  It  is  estimated  that  the  In- 
dustry's demand  for  repair  parts  has 
doubled  in  the  last  20  months  as  a  result 
of  the  expanded  production. 

The  WPB,  in  order  to  keep  this  ma- 
chinery in  top  running  order,  has  made 
It  possible  for  producers  to  apply  a 
higher  rating  to  deliveries  of  materials 
for  production  of  maintenance  and  re- 
pair parts.  Suppliers  also  will  be  entitled 
to  apply  the  A-8  rating  to  obtain  deliv- 
eries of  necessary  parts. 

*    •    • 

WOOLEN  FLOOR  COVERING 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Formation  of  the  woolen  floor  cover- 
ing industry  advisory  committee  was 
announced  March  3  by  the  Bureau  of 
Industry  Advisory  Committees. 

William  F.  C.  Ewing,  consultant  on 
floor  covering,  textile  branch,  WPB,  Is 
Government  presiding  officer. 

Members  are: 

H.  J.  Adair,  president,  Artloom  Corporation, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  L.  A.  Beers,  president,  Insti- 
tute of  Carpet  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Empire  State  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
C.  Hubert  Davidson,  president,  Hlghtstown 
Eug  Co.,  Hlghtstown,  N.  J.;  Herbert  E.  Doerr, 
president,  Philadelphia  Carpet  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Peter  P.  Hagan,  president, 
Charles  P.  Cochrane,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  S.  R. 
Haines,  president,  Roxbury  Carpet  Co.,  Sax- 
onvllle,  Mass.;  Luther  H.  Hodges,  president, 
Karastan  Rug  Mills,  295  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  M.  Karagheusjan,  president,  A. 
and  M.  Karagheusian,  Freehold,  N.  J.;  F.  B. 
Klein,  president,  Alex.  Smith  &  Sons,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.;  James  G.  Law,  vice  president,  Magee 
Carpet  Co.,  Bloomsburg,  Pa.;  Frank  Masland, 
president,  C.  H.  Masland  &  Sons,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  Boyd  Sharp,  president,  Hardwlck 
and  Magee,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Howard  L. 
Shuttlsworth,  president,  Mohawk  Carpet 
Mills,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.;  J.  A.  Sweetser, 
president,  Blgelow  Sanford,  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y.;  Harold  E.  Wadely,  president,  Firth 
Carpet  Co.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Use  of  jute  from  India  sharply  restricted; 
carpet  industry  most  heavily  affected 


The  use  of  raw  and  processed  Jute 
from  India  was  sharply  restricted  Feb- 
ruary 28  by  the  War  Production  Board. 

Imported  from  India 

All  raw  jute  and  several  Jute  products 
come  from  India.  The  linoleum  indus- 
try imports  jute  cloth  as  well  from  In- 
dia. Imports  from  Scotland  are  not  af- 
fected by  the  order. 

Jute  is  a  fiber  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  burlap,  twine,  carpet  yarns,  webbing, 
electric  yarn  for  cables,  caulking,  cover- 
ing for  raw  cotton,  oakum,  reinforce- 
ment of  paper,  insulating  material,  and 
brattice  cloth. 

For  defense  use  only 

By  far  the  largest  use  is  by  the  carpet 
Industry,  and  that  use  is  cut  most 
sharply  in  the  February  28  order. 

The  order,  M-70,  which  is  effective  im- 
mediately, prohibits  the  use  or  sale  of 
any  raw  jute  hereafter  arriving  in  this 
country  except  to  fill  defense  orders. 
Imports  of  jute  will  be  allocated  among 
processors  and  importers  on  the  basis  of 
the  amount  of  Jute  they  received  during 
1939.  1940,  and  1941. 

The  use  of  jute  already  in  this  coun- 
try is  governed  in  the  order  according  to 
products  for  which  it  is  to  be  used."  De- 
fense products  are  not  restricted.  Per- 
centage restrictions  are  applied  on  non- 
defense  products.  The  order  applies 
only  to  March  and  April.  It  will  be  su- 
perseded or  extended  before  its  expira- 
tion. 

Domestic  and  imported  categories 

Jute  products  are  also  grouped  in  do- 
mestic and  imported  jute  categories. 
Domestic  jute  products  are  those  which 
are  processed  or  manufactured  in  this 
country  from  raw  jute.  Imported  jute 
products  are  those  processed  in  India 
and  imported  into  this  country.  Carpet 
yarn  is  an  example  of  a  domestic  jute 
product.  Linoleum  cloth  is  an  example 
of  an  imported  jute  product. 

In  the  domestic  jute  group,  no  restric- 
tion applies  to  the  use  of  jute  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  following  products 
that  have  any  defense  ratings:  fuses, 
used  in  the  mining  industry;  electric 
cable  or  electric  appliances;  packing  ma- 
terial; letter-mail  twine  for  the  TJ.  S. 
Post  Office  Department;  bale  coverings 
for  raw  cotton;  single  yarn  or  scrim  for 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  reinforced 
paper;  oakum  or  twisted  jute  packing 
rope,  which  is  used  in  shipbuilding,  and 


insulating  material  to  fill  defense  orders 
bearing  a  preference  rating  of  better 
than  A-2. 

Raw  jute  restricted  for  some  products 

The  use  of  raw  jute  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  other  domestic  jute  products  is 
restricted.  No  processor  may  use  more 
raw  jute  than  is  necessary  to  fill  his 
orders  and  to  maintain  a  "practicable 
working  inventory"  based  on  his  average 
monthly  deliveries  during  the  preceding 
3  months.  His  manufacture  of  non- 
essential jute  products,  is  restricted  as 
follows: 

Twine  and  rope  (excluding  letter-mail 
twine) — 80  percent  in  March  and  80  percent 
In  April;  carpet  yarns — 50  percent  In  March 
and  40  percent  in  April;  webbing — 70  percent 
in  March  and  60  percent  in  April;  weaving 
and  miscellaneous  yarns — 76  percent  in 
March  and  75  percent  in  April. 

All  of  the  above  percentages  are  based 
on  a  processor's  average  monthly  ship- 
ments of  each  of  the  products  during 
1941. 

Cuts  based  on  average  monthly  use 

In  the  imported  jute  group,  no  restric- 
tion is  placed  on  the  delivery  of  brattice 
cloth,  which  is  used  as  a  safety  curtain  in 
the  mining  industry;  bale  covering  for 
raw  cotton;  and  scrim  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  reinforced  paper  furnished  under 
defense  ratings. 

The  sale,  transfer  of  title  to,  and  de- 
livery of  linoleum  burlap,  webbing,  and 
burlap  other  than  of  the  Hessian  cloth 
type,  is  restricted  during  March  to  70 
percent  and  60  percent  during  April. 

The  order  also  restricts  the  use  and 
acquisition  of  both  domestic  and  im- 
ported Jute  products,  as  follows: 

Carpet  yarns — 50  percent  In  March  and 
40  percent  in  April;  webbing — 70  percent  in 
March  and  60  percent  In  April:  burlap  other 
than  of  the  Hessian  cloth — 70  percent  In 
March  and  60  percent  in  April;  weaving  and 
miscellaneous  yarns — 75  percent  In  March 
and  the  same  in  April. 

The  above  percentages  are  based  on 
average  monthly  use  of  such  products  in 
1941. 

•    •    • 

Leonard  heads  jewelry  unit 

Appointment  of  F.  W.  Leonard,  buyer 
of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Chi- 
cago, as  head  of  the  silverware  and  jew- 
elry unit  of  the  consumers'  durable  goods 
section  of  OPA  was  announced  March  4 
by  H.  F.  Taggart,  assistant  administrator 
of  the  general  products  division. 
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Larger  quantities  of  rayon  made 
available  for  hosiery,  weaving 

Larger  quantities  of  rayon  will  be  made 
available  to  hosiery  and  weaving  indus- 
tries under  an  order  (M-37-c)  issued 
March  4  by  the  War  Production  Board. 

The  order  supersedes  M-37-a  which 
required  rayon  producers  to  set  aside  the 
output  of  12  percent  of  their  viscose  and 
cuprammonium  spindles  and  six  percent 
of  their  acetate  spindles  for  silk  replace- 
ment and  a  hardship  pool. 

Under  the  new  order  rayon  producers 
are  required  to  set  aside,  beginning  April 
1,  1942,  17  percent  of  their  viscose  and 
cuprammonium  output.  The  allocation 
of  acetate  remains  unchanged  at  6  per- 
cent. These  percentages  are  applied  af- 
ter defense  and  export  requirements  have 
been  met. 

Most  hosiery  to  be  of  rayon 

As  a  result  of  the  order,  the  bulk  of 
women's  hosiery  manufactured  after 
April  1  will  be  of  rayon  instead  of  silk 
and  nylon.  Silk  has  almost  passed  out 
of  the  market  and  nylon  is  fast  going  out, 
silk  being  no  longer  available  and  nylon 
being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  para- 
chute cloth.  In  January  of  this  year  out 
of  3,072,019  dozen  pairs  of  full-fashioned 
hosiery  manufactured,  only  140,577  dozen 
pairs  were  of  silk. 

To  replace  silk  pound  for  pound 

The  order  provides  for  the  replace- 
ment by  rayon  of  the  silk  and  nylon 
formerly  used  on  a  pound-for-pound 
basis,  based  on  silk  and  nylon  used  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1941. 

Of  the  viscose  set  aside.  15  percent  will  be 
reserved  for  hosiery  manufacturers,  1  percent 
for  former  consumers  of  yarn-dyed  silk,  and 
the  remaining  1  percent  for  hardship  cases. 

Of  the  acetate  set  aside.  6'/a  percent  will 
be  for  nonyarn  dyed  silk  and  nylon  replace- 
ment, and  the  remaining  >/2  °f  one  percent 
for  hardship  cases. 

The  order  also  directs  rayon  pro- 
ducers to  set  aside,  beginning  April  1,  4 
percent  of  the  viscose  and  acetate  pro- 
duction for  export  to  other  American  re- 
publics. This  percentage  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  entire  output,  before  defense 
requirements  have  been  met. 

*    •    • 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  PRIORITY 
ORDERS  AND  FORMS 

The  second  of  a  series  of  weekly  sup- 
plements to  be  used  with  the  printed 
compilation  of  priority  orders  and  forms 
issued  by  the  Division  of  Information  and 
called  Priorities  in  Force,  appears  on  this 
page. 


PRIORITY  ACTIONS 


•From  February  23 
•Through  February  28 


Subject 


Order  number 


Asbestos: 
a.  Amended  by  prohibiting  installa- 
tion of  85%  magnesia  or  other  high 
temperature  pipe  covering  except 
when  specifically  authorized  or  in 
two  specified  cases. 
Canning: 

a.  Conservation  order  restricting  the 
use  and  manufacture  of  tin  cans: 
1.  Permission   granted   manu- 
facturers to  deliver  cans 
that    were    completely 
manufactured    or    whose 
component    parts    were 
cut  or  lithographed  on  or 
before    Feb.    11,    1942   for 
the    purpose    of   canning 
beer,  coffee,  or  hams,  but 
stocks    thus   canned    are 
frozen  until  disposition 
ordered  by  WPB. 
Chlorine: 
a.  Further  drastic  restrictions  on  use. 
Prohibits  use  for   bleaching   in 
many  specified  articles,  with  the 
exception  of  water  and  sewage 
treatment.    Specific   ratings   as- 
signed for  various  uses. 
Distilled  spirits: 
a.  Distilleries  prohibited  from  produc- 
ing spirits   for   beverages.    Pro- 
duction is  for  storage  for  industrial 
purposes  or  for  sale  or  delivery  to 
Lend  Lease,  RFC  or  to  persons 
included  in  provisions  oi  M-30. 
Feathers  (goose  and  duck): 
a.  To  conserve  supply  and  direct  dis- 
tribution by  restricting  the  sale 
and  delivery  of  feathers  except  to 
fill  defense  orders  with  rating  of 
A-l-j  or  higher. 
Fire-fighting  apparatus: 

a.  Fire  protective  equipment: 

1.  To  prevent  unnecessary  con- 
sumption of  scarce  mate- 
rials in  production  of  fire 
protective  equipment. 
Sets  forth  a  specific  pro- 
duct list  in  which  these 
materials  may  be  used. 

b.  Material  for  production  of  fire  pro- 

tective equipment. 
o.  Motorized  fire  apparatus: 

1.  To  prevent  unnecessary  con- 
sumption of  scarce  mate- 
rials in  production  of  mo- 
torized fire  apparatus. 
Appendix  attached  for 
percentage  of  use  of  crit- 
ical materials  in  specified 
articles,  subject  to  pro- 
visions of  orders  govern- 
ing those  materials. 
Hemp: 
a.  Fiber  (agave): 

1.  Processors  notified  they 
may  process  100%  for 
February  instead  of  80% 
as  mentioned  in  original 
order. 
Laundry  equipment  (domestic): 
a.  To  restrict  production: 

1.  Extends  February  produc- 
tion quotas  into  the  first 
half  of  March. 
Motor  carriers: 

a.  Modification  of  order  establishing 

February  quotas,  by  allowing 
manufacturers  to  carry  over  into 
March  unused  portion  of  quota. 

b.  Amendment  lifting  the  restrictions 

on  the  sale  and  delivery  of  any 
"Fire  Apparatus,"  as  defined  in 
the  amendment,  provided:  A-10. 
or  higher  rating  has  been  assigned 
specifically  to  the  apparatus. 
Fetroloum: 
a.  Material  for  operation  of  refineries 
(Issued  to  Standard  Oil,  N.  J.): 
'  1.  Purchasers  not  restricted  to 
provisions  of  M-68  series 
but  they  shall  use  all  ma- 
terials obtained  under  rat- 
ing to  produce  t  he  greatest 
practicable  supply  of  pe- 
troleum with  themlnlmum 
expenditure  of  materials. 


M-79,  amend.  #1. 


Issued  by  tele- 
gram (pursuant 
toM-81). 


M-19,  as  amended 


M-69,  sup.  #3. 


M-102. 


P-108.. 
L-43.. 


Related  form 


Issued 


2-28-42 


PD-190,  190a,  277, 
278,  191. 


PD-81,  81a.  82. 


Issued  by  tele- 
gram (pursuant 
to  M-84). 


L-8-b. 


Issued  by  telegram 
pursuant  to 
L-l-a,  amend. 
#2. 

L-l-c,  amend.  #6. 


P-103a.,     amend. 
#1. 


Exp.  date 


5-31-42. 


Until  revoked. 


Rating 


2-20-42 


-24-42 


2-24-42 


2-24-12 
2-27-42 


2-24-42 


2-21-42 
2-25-42 


Until  revoked 


Until  revoked. 


Until  revoked 
Until  revoked 


2-24-42. 


Varies. 
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Subject 

Order  number 

Related  form 

Issued 

Exp.  date 

Rating 

Plnmhlng  and  heating: 

a.  Grey  cost  iron,  malleable  iron,  and 

L-42,  schedule  *2. 

2-25-42 

brass  and  bronze  pipe  fittings: 

1.  Simplification   schedule   #2 

added   to   original   order 

and    covers    the    above 

items. 

Research: 

».  Research  laboratories  supplies  and 

equipment: 

1.  Extension  of  order .. 

P-43,  ext.  #1 

2-28-42 

8-31-42 

b.  Experimental  and  research  work, 

materials  lor: 

1.  Extension  oforder 

P-24,  ext.  #2 

2-25-42 

3-31-42 

Rubber  (chlorinated): 

a.  To  conserve  supply  and  direct  dis- 

M-46, amend.  #1__ 

2-23-42 

Until  revoked. 

tribution  by  freezing  all  stocks, 

except  those  used  for  specified 

purposes. 

Shotguns: 

».  To  restrict  sale  and  manufacture  of 

L-55 

2-23-42 

Until  revoked. 

12-gage  guns.    Prohibits  manu- 

facturers from  using  machinery 

to  turn  out  any  other  than  these 

# 

specified    guns.    Production   of 

other  guns  limited  to  50%  of  aver- 

age 1U40  monthly  production. 

Special  conservation  order: 

a.  Prohibits  sale,  delivery,  or  any 

2-21-42. 

otherwise    acquisition    of    any 

property  owned  by  the  FoosQas 
Engine  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio, 

scheduled  for  sale  at  public  auc- 

tion 2-24-42.    Purpose  is  time  for 

WPB  to  investigate  and  deter- 

mine if  plant  can  be  requisitioned 

for  war  production,  intact,  or  to 

allocate  the  equipment  for  spe- 

cific war  contractors. 

Steel  and  iron: 

a.  To  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  ma- 

P-68  

PD-148,81 

1-31-42 

6-30-42 

terial  for  the  maintenance  and 

repair  of  the  iron  and  steel  i  ndu  s- 

try  for  production. 

b.  Extends  rating  and  assistance  to 

P-68,  amend.  #1... 

1-8-42... 

Canadian    producers    for    their 

maintenance  and  repair. 

c.  Producers  of  Iron  and  Steel  prod- 

P-68,   amend.   #2 

2-27-42. 

Until  revoked. 

A-10. 

ucts   allowed   rating    to  obtain 

ext.  n. 

office  supplies  and  other  similar 

operating  materials.  Also  extended. 

Tools: 

a.  Cutting  tcols  to  direct  distribution: 

E-2-a 

2-27-42 

b.  Cutting  material  for  production: 

P-18-a,  ext.  #2 

2-28-42. 
2-24-42. 

7-1-42 

Wool: 

M-73,  amend.  #1__ 

PD-247,  258 

used  in  manufacture  of  officers' 

uniforms  be  classed   as   fabrics 

used  in  defense  orders  and  also 

clarifies  restrictions  on  wool  proc- 

essing apply  only  to  actual  own- 

ers of  wool. 

b.  Curtailing  the  use  of  wool: 

2-25-42. 
eft.  4-5- 

6-5-42 

further  restricting  the  use 

of  military-quality  wool 

42) 

for  the  second  13  weeks  of 

of  1942. 

PRIORITY   REGULATIONS 


No. 

Subject 

Issued 

2-20-42 

fl. 

Reg.  #3,  amend,  n 

Postpones  mandatory  date  of  use  of  PD-3a,  PD-la  to  Mar.  15,  adds  Selective 
Service  System  to  agencies  being  issued  PD-3a,  prevents  extension  of  emer- 
gency ratings  where  no  emergency  exists,  and  subjects  PD-3a  preference  rat- 
ings to  any  further  provisions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  Army  and  Navy  Mu- 
nitions Board  or  WPB. 

2-25-42 

INTERPRETATION 


Interpretation   of  limitation   and    Conservation   orders,   with   respect   to   production   quotas   issued 
by  WPB,  pursuant  to  those  orders 


2-17-42 


RATING  RAISED  ON  TRUCK  PARTS— PAGE  32 


Bulk  of  U.  S.  cotton  duck  output 
allocated  to  armed  services 

A  general  preference  order  (M-91) 
which  allocates  the  bulk  of  the  Nation's 
output  of  cotton  duck  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  the  remainder  to  essential  civil- 
ian needs  has  been  issued  by  the  War 
Production  Board. 

Some  for  essential  civilian  needs 

The  order,  issued  February  28,  stipu- 
lates that  a  specific  proportion  of  the 
Nation's  cotton-duck  capacity,  now  being 
determined,  will  be  set  aside  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  civilian  economy. 

A  telegram  to  cotton-duck  manufac- 
turers January  15,  1942,  limited  deliveries 
of  cotton  duck  to  firms  filing  contracts 
carrying  ratings  of  A-l-j  or  better. 

The  new  order  permits  deliveries  of 
cotton  duck  to  firms  with  contracts  car- 
rying preference  ratings  better  than  A-2. 
Deliveries  may  be  made  only  to  persons 
holding  priority  certificates  issued  by  the 
Director  of  Industry  Operations  or  under 
his  authority  by  the  Army  and  Navy. 
Jobbers  and  processors  of  cotton  duck 
must  have  their  own  preference  certifi- 
cates, naming  the  duck  mill,  and  may  not 
get  cotton  duck  on  the  strength  of  cer- 
tificates issued  to  persons  they  supply. 

For  immediate  use 

All  purchasers  must  attest  cotton  duck 
they  order  is  for  immediate  use  and  not 
to  replace  inventory.  Ratings  which 
conform  to  the  order  need  no  longer  be 
submitted  to  the  War  Production  Board 
for  review  as  required  by  the  telegram  of 
January  30,  but  all  other  ratings  are  still 
subject  to  review. 

"Enameling  duck,"  which  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  aprons,  white  uniforms, 
white  duck  trousers,  etc.,  is  not  restricted 
by  the  order.  Widths  narrower  than  15 
inches  or  wider  than  87  inches  or  rem- 
nants less  than  10  yards  long  are  also 
not  restricted. 

Many  products  affected 

The  order  continues  the  modification, 
issued  February  19  by  telegrams  to  man- 
ufacturers, which  permitted  deliveries 
until  March  31,  of  orders  on  hand  Janu- 
ary 15.  The  order  states,  however,  that 
such  deliveries  must  not  interfere  with 
deliveries  of  orders  under  high  prefer- 
ence ratings. 

The  order  lists  more  than  75  cotton - 
duck  products,  most  of  them  essential  to 
the  civilian  economy.  When  quantities 
of  duck  needed  for  these  products  have 
been  determined,  a  proportion  of  the  Na- 
tion's looms  will  be  set  aside  to  meet 
them. 
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Use  of  crude  rubber,  latex  extended 
by  WPB  to  several  groups  of  products 
but  cut  for  other  specific  items 


The  War  Production  Board  has  added 
several  groups  of  products  to  its  lists  of 
permitted  uses  of  crude  rubber  and  latex, 
but  at  the  same  time  ordered  general 
reductions  in  the  amounts  of  both  rub- 
ber and  latex  which  are  permitted  to  be 
consumed  in  specific  articles. 

Four  new  lists  substituted 

Amendment  No.  5  to  Supplementary 
Order  M-15-b,  announced  March  3  by 
Director  of  Industry  Operations  James 
S.  Knowlson,  substitutes  four  new  lists 
of  permitted  products  and  uses,  effective 
March  1. 

The  original  order  set  forth  two  lists 
of  products  for  which  rubber  and  latex 
could  be  used  only  up  to  certain  per- 
centages of  the  average  monthly  con- 
sumption during  the  12  months  ended 
March  31,  1941,  except  to  fill  strictly  war 
orders. 

Two  additional  lists  enumerated  prod- 
ucts for  which  manufacturers  desiring  to 
use  crude  rubber  or  latex  were  required 
to  secure  the  specific  permission  of  the 
WPB. 

The  new  List  "A" — that  listing  products 
for  which  crude  rubber  may  be  used  to  cer- 
tain percentages — now  contains  31  groups, 
compared  with  an  original  list  of  19.  List 
••B" — products  for  which  manufacturers  must 
have  specific  permission — now  includes  10 
groups,  compared  with  5. 

Lists  "C"  and  "D" — products  for  which  latex 
Is  used — now  total  8  groupings,  compared 
with  6  In  the  original  order  issued  January 
23,  1942. 

Total  consumption  to  be  smaller 

Despite  the  addition  of  several  articles, 
and  the  shifting  of  some  into  groups  for 
which  a  higher  rate  of  consumption  is 
permitted,  total  rubber  consumption  un- 
der the  new  lists  is  expected  to  be  some- 
what smaller  than  under  the  original 
order,  according  to  the  WPB  rubber 
branch. 

Most  of  the  additions  included  on  the 
new  lists  were  allowed  during  February 
on  special  appeal  from  manufacturers, 
and  all  of  the  newly  permitted  articles 
are  considered  necessary  to  keep  essen- 
tial industries  operating. 

Among  products  affected 

Examples  of  increases  in  permitted  con- 
sumption rates  are  rubber-lined  tanks, 
pipes,  and  fittings,  which  may  now  use 
rubber  at  a  rate  of  140  percent,  compared 
with  100  percent  under  the  previous  or- 


der; and  electricians'  gloves,  200  percent 
against  100  percent. 

Among  reductions  are  fire  and  mill 
hose— from  180  percent  to  40  percent; 
suction  and  welding  hose — from  140  per- 
cent to  100  percent;  and  conveyor  belts — 
from  140  percent  to  125  percent. 

An  addition  to  List  "B"— products  for 
which  permission  to  use  crude  rubber 
must  be  secured — is  thread  for  indus- 
trial shoes,  sanitary  belts,  and  surgical 
supports.  Corsets,  brassieres,  and  foun- 
dation garments  are  still  excluded  from 
the  crude  rubber  and  latex  lists. 

Summary  of  general  uses 

Also  on  List  "B"  are  rubber  fabrics  for 
police  and  fire  clothing,  formerly  on 
List  "A"  of  the  original  order  at  a  60- 
percent  rate,  and  "camelback"  for  re- 
treading purposes. 

An  over-all  summary  of  the  general 
purposes  for  which  rubber  may  be  con- 
sumed, shown  in  the  new  List  "A,"  and 
the  percentages  of  the  base  rate,  follow: 

Concentrator  belts,  elevator  belts,  and  re- 
pair material,  125  percent;  cleats  and  bucket 
pads,  and  nonautomotive  V -belts,  100  per- 
cent: flat  transmission  belts,  80  percent;  acid, 
chemical, 'sand  blast,  and  high-pressure  hose, 
125  percent;  industrial  vacuum,  steam,  suc- 
tion, and  welding  hose,  100  percent;  brewers, 
gasoline,  and  sanitary  hose,  8  percent;  Are 
and  mill  hose,  40  percent;  rubber-lined  tanks, 
140  percent;  rubber  buckets,  pails,  and  pumps, 
100  percent;  storage  battery  parts,  respirators, 
and  cable  splicing  compounds.  125  percent; 
chute  lining,  and  oil-well  specialties,  100 
percent;  airplane  de-icers,  100  percent;  offset 
and  newspaper  blankets,  80  percent;  box  die, 
engravers'  type,  and  stamp  gum,  40  percent; 
pasteurizer  couplings,  and  milk  bottle  filler 
rubbers,  140  percent;  abrasive  wheels,  160 
percent;  switchboard  mats.  25  percent;  auto- 
motive parts,  75  percent;  surgical,  medical 
supplies,  and  acoustic  aids,  100  percent;  water 
bottles,  75  percent;  hospital  sheetings.  Ice 
bags,  50  percent,  and  cements  for  shoe  repair, 
50  percent. 

*     •     • 

Limits  on  pipe  covering 
relaxed  for  ships 

Ships  will  be  permitted  to  use  high- 
temperature  pipe  covering  under  con- 
ditions heretofore  forbidden,  according 
to  the  terms  of  an  amendment  issued 
February  28  by  the  Director  of  Industry 
Operations  to  the  asbestos  order, 
M  79,  effective  the  same  day. 

The  amendment  permits  the  use  of 
85  percent  magnesia  and  other  types  on 
ship  installations  where  temperatures 
under  200°  F.  occur. 


Manufacture  and  sale  of  gas 
masks  banned  unless  on 
order  by  Federal  agency 

Manufacture  or  sale  of  gas  masks  and 
antigas  devices  for  protection  against 
enemy  attack  was  banned  March  3  by  the 
War  Production  Board,  unless  the  masks 
and  devices  are  actually  on  order  by 
agencies  of  the  Government,  including 
the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  and  are 
built  to  Army  Chemical  Warfare  Service 
specifications. 

To  halt  sales  of  unapproved  masks 

Limitation  Order  L-57,  issued  after 
consultation  with  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service  and  the  OCD,  is  designed  to  halt 
a  fast-growing  sale  of  unapproved  gas 
masks  to  the  civilian  population,  and  to 
effect  the  most  complete  standardization 
possible. 

The  order  also  prohibits  the  delivery 
or  sale  of  any  laminated  cloth,  laminated 
glass  or  plastic  lenses,  metal  buckles  or 
buttons,  primary  or  activated  charcoal, 
rubber,  synthetic  rubber,  webbing,  or 
duck  for  use  in  unapproved  masks. 

Masks  manufactured  for  fire-fighting, 
mining,  industrial,  scientific,  and  similar 
nonmilitary  purposes  are  not  affected  by 
the  order,  provided  they  are  advertised 
and  sold  for  such  purposes. 

Producers  who  have  manufactured  or 
sold  any  unapproved  gas  masks  or  de- 
vices since  January  1,  1941,. or  who  had 
in  their  possession  or  under  their  control 
more  than  10  such  masks  or  devices  on 
the  effective  date  of  the  order  are  re- 
quired to  report  to  the  WPB  on  form  PD- 
328. 

Formula  is  confidential 

The  formula  used  to  manufacture  the 
Chemical  Warfare  approved  mask  is 
confidential,  and  cannot  be  distributed 
through  the  industry,  nor  could  private 
manufacturers  obtain  the  requisite 
amounts  of  activated  charcoal  which  is  a 
prime  essential  of  the  formula.  The 
Government  controls  the  principal  sup- 
ply for  military  needs. 

Diversion  of  facilities  or  materials  for 
private  manufacture  and  sale  would  only 
act  to  hinder  a  projected  production  pro- 
gram for  civilian  use,  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  and  the 
OCD.  Any  hardship  caused  the  indus- 
try will  be  counteracted  by  subcontract- 
ing the  approved  masks  as  widely  as 
possible. 
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WPB  asks  return  of  empty  freon 
cylinders  to  manufacturers; 
no  new  ones  obtainable 

The  refrigeration  and  air-conditioning 
branch  of  the  War  Production  Board 
March  3  asked  all  stores,  restaurants, 
factories,  theaters,  studios,  laboratories 
and  film  exchanges  to  ship  back  all 
empty  freon  cylinders  to  their  manufac- 
turers so  that  they  may  be  refilled 
and  used  again  for  'air-conditioning. 
Freon  gas  is  used  in  commercial  air- 
conditioning. 

No  new  cylinders  obtainable 

The  cylinders  are  made  out  of  pressed 
steel,  a  critical  material,  and  unless 
empty  cylinders  now  on  hand  are  re- 
turned to  the  manufacturers  by  March 
10,  only  two-thirds  of  the  scheduled 
production  of  freon  gas  for  March  can 
be  packaged.  No  new  cylinders  are 
obtainable  and  the  manufacturers  of 
freon.  must  depend  on  cylinders  already 
made  to  pack  their  entire  supply. 

*  •    • 

Industrial  inspection  firms 
rated  A- 10  for  supplies 

Firms  engaged  in  examining  or  in- 
specting industrial  installations  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  faults  or  defects 
are  authorized  to  use  an  A-10  preference 
rating  to  obtain  operating  supplies  by 
Amendment  No.  1  to  Preference  Rating 
Order  P-100.  The  amendment  was  issued 
February  28  by  the  Director  of  Industry 
Operations. 

The  functions  of  companies  engaged 
in  the  inspection  of  boilers  and  other 
plant  equipment  is  closely  related  to 
maintenance  and  repair,  and  the  amend- 
ment gives  such  firms  the  benefit  of  the 
same  priority  rating  which  might  be  used 
by  the  companies  for  which  they  per- 
form inspections.  Their  chief  need  is  for 
certain  smaD  precision  tools  used  in  such 
work. 

•  •    • 

D.  Edwin  Gamble  joins 
ordnance  branch 

D.  Edwin  Gamble,  of  Chicago,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Borg  and  Beck  Division  of  the  Borg- 
Warner  Corporation  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  ordnance  branch,  it  was  announced 
March  3  by  William  H.  Harrison,  direc- 
tor of  the  Production  Division  of  the 
WPB. 


TEAK  RESERVED  FOR  WAR;, 
NEEDED  FOR  NAVY  DECKING 

Issuance  of  General  Preference  Order 
M-83,  designed  to  conserve  the  supply 
of  teak  for  the  armed  forces,  was  an- 
nounced March  5  by  Director  of  Industry 
Operations  Knowlson. 

The  order,  effective  immediately,  lim- 
its the  use  of  teak  to  ship  decking  for  the 
Navy  and  to  other  military  uses.  Proc- 
essing of  teak,  except  f  or^Army  and  Navy 
orders,  or  where  it  is  to  be  incorporated 
into  finished  products  for  delivery  to  the 
armed  forces,  is  barred  by  terms  of  the 
order. 

This  country  is  completely  dependent 
on  foreign  sources  for  supplies  of  teak. 
Burma  has  been  the  principal  country 
of  supply,  while  small  quantities  are  nor- 
mally imported  from  Thailand,  Java, 
India,  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

•  *    * 

Reporting  date  on  petroleum 
sales  extended  to  March  23 

Sellers  of  petroleum  March  5  were 
granted  additional  time  for  reporting 
sales,  previously  required  within  30  days 
after  Price  Schedule  No.  88  (Petroleum 
and  Petroleum  Products)  became  effec- 
tive on  February  2,  OPA  Administrator 
Henderson  announced. 

The  reporting  date  is  extended  until 
March  23. 

•  *    • 

Cutting  tool  makers  must  begin 
to  use  new  priority  plan  July  1 

Manufacturers  of  cutting  tools  have 
been  warned  by  the  Director  of  Industry 
Operations  that  beginning  July  1  at  the 
latest  they  must  use  the  Production 
Requirements  Plan  to  obtain  priority 
assistance. 

Preference  Rating  Order  P-18-a,  un- 
der which  specified  manufacturers  of 
cutting  tools  have  been  entitled  to  use 
a  preference  rating  of  A-l-a  on  their 
orders  for  materials  entering  into  their 
production  of  defense  products,  has  been 
extended  to  July  1,  1942,  but  will  be 
allowed  to  expire  on  that  date.  It  was 
scheduled  to  expire  on  February  28. 

All  manufacturers  who  have  been  op- 
erating under  P-18-a  are  advised  to  sub- 
mit applications  under  the  Production 
Requirements  Plan,  and  PD-25A  appli- 
cation forms  are  being  sent  to  them  so 
that  they  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  new 
procedure. 


Fundamental  restrictions  on 
petroleum  marketing  materials 
not  to  be  changed,  Timmis  says 

Any  revisions  of  Order  M-68-C  re- 
lating to  conservation  of  marketing  ma- 
terials for  the  oil  industry  will  not  change 
the  fundamental  restrictions  of  the 
order,  W.  W.  Timmis,  chief  of  WPB 
plumbing  branch,  said  on  February  28. 

Statement  answers  rumors 

Mi'.  Timmis  issued  the  statement  in 
answer  to  rumors  concerning  a  proposed 
new  order.  He  stressed  that  the  restric- 
tions of  Order  M-68-C  apply  to  all  mar- 
keters of  liquified  petroleum  gases;  all 
manufacturers  of  utilization  equipment, 
such  as  tanks,  cylinders,  pressure  regula- 
tors, and  control  equipment  and  ac- 
cessories; and  specifically  prohibit  new 
installations  of  such  equipment  on 
consumers'  premises. 

•  •    * 

Jewel  bearings  subject 
to  further  restrictions 

Further  restrictions  on  the  use  of  jewel 
bearings  were  announced  March  2  by 
the  Director  of  Industry  Operations. 

Order  M-50  has  been  amended  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  large  ring  jewel  bearings 
or  V  jewel  bearings  except  on  orders  with 
a  rating  of  A-9  or  higher.  The  original 
order,  effective  March  1,  limited  deliv- 
eries by  suppliers  but  did  not  cover  usage. 

Two  other  changes  are  made:  large 
ring  Jewel  bearings  are  redefined  for  size 
to  include  smaller  ones  than  originally 
covered  by  the  order,  and  an  exception 
is  made  so  that  the  restrictions  of  the 
order  do  not  apply  to  any  jewel  bearing 
which  by  January  15,  1942,  had  been 
physically  incorporated  in  a  device  where 
it  was  subject  to  friction. 

*  •    • 

PETROLEUM  ORDER  EXTENDED 

Preference  Rating  Order  P-98,  which 
extends  priority  assistance  for  the  pro- 
duction, refining,  transportation,  and 
marketing  of  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products,  has  been  extended  to  March  15 
by  the  Director  of  Industry  Operations. 
It  was  scheduled  to  expire  February  28. 

A  revision  of  the  order  is  in  prepara- 
tion, and  will  be  announced  in  the  near 
future.  In  the  meantime,  the  existing 
order  is  continued  in  effect,  as  amended 
February  20. 
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Firearms  frozen  temporarily 
to  conserve  weapons  needed 

The  War  Production  Board  issued  on 
February  27,  a  limitation  order  (L-60) 
providing  that  no  person  other  than  a 
manufacturer  shall  "sell,  lease,  trade, 
lend,  deliver,  ship,  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  any  new  pistol,  rifle,  or  shotgun  using 
an  explosive  cartridge  to  propel  a  metal 
bullet  or  metal  shot." 

The  order  was  effective  at  once. 
Dealers  are  prohibited  from  selling  or 
making  any  delivery  of  the  list  items, 
except  a.,  expressly  permitted  by  the 
order. 

Exceptions  include  sales  for  Govern- 
ment use  only  to  agencies  or  officers  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments, 
sales  to  allied  governments,  and  Lend- 
Lease. 

Must  file  inventory 

The  order  provides  that  any  pistol, 
rifle,  or  shotgun  actually  in  transit  at 
the  time  of  issuance  of  the  order  may 
be  delivered  to  its  immediate  destina- 
tion. Orders  or  contracts  bearing  a 
preference  rating  of  A-l-i  or  higher, 
which  have  already  been  received,  may 
be  filled.  The  order  does  not  apply  to 
any  sales  or  deliveries  to  or  by  the  De- 
fense Supplies  Corporation. 

All  dealers,  jobbers,  wholesalers,  and 
distributors  having  in  their  possession 
new  pistols,  rifles,  or  shotguns  or  any 
kind  are  required  by  the  order  to  file 
a  complete  inventory  of  such  items  (stat- 
ing make  and  model)  within  45  days. 

Those  not  needed  to  be  released 

The  order  does  not  apply  to  second- 
hand weapons. 

This  freeze  of  all  weapons  is  a  tem- 
porary expedient.  Immediate  steps  will 
be  taken  to  determine  exactly  what 
weapons  can  be  used  for  the  Army,  civil- 
ian defense,  plant  protection,  police 
work,  and  other  governmental  require- 
ments; such  weapons  will  then  be  made 
available  to  them.  Weapons  not  re- 
quired by  these  agencies  or  purposes  will 
be  released  from  the  limitations. 

•    *    • 

Binder  twine  of  agave  fiber  may 
be  delivered  to  sew  sand  bags 

The  War  Production  Board  March  5 
telegraphed  manufacturers  of  binder 
twine  that  during  March  and  April 
binder  twine  made  of  agave  fiber  may  be 
delivered  to  and  used  by  persons  having 
contracts  for  delivery  of  sand  bags  on 
defense  orders.  The  twine  Is  needed  In 
sewing  up  sand  bags. 


CAN  SIZE  ORDER  MODIFIED 

The  War  Production  Board  has  modi- 
fied those  provisions  of  Conservation 
Order  M-81  which  restrict  sizes  for 
primary-  and  secondary-products  cans 
made  of  tin  plate  or  terne  plate. 

A  telegraphic  amendment  of  the  order 
sent  to  the  industry  March  4  by  Industry 
Operations  Director  Knowlson,  permits 
manufacturers  to  deliver  this  year  cans 
of  any  size  for  primary  and  secondary 
products  which  were  completely  manu- 
factured, or  whose  parts  were  completely 
cut,  on  February  11. 

Canners  are  permitted  to  buy  and  use 
such  cans,  and  also  cans  of  sizes  other 
than  those  specified  in  the  order  which 
were  in  their  possession  on  February  11. 

Use  of  these  cans  is  expected  to  re- 
lease considerable  storage  facilities.  Use 
of  tin  plate  will  not  be  increased,  since 
there  is  at  present  no  quantity  limita- 
tion upon  primary-products  cans,  and 
the  cans  used  for  secondary-products 
pursuant  to  the  telegraphic  amendment 
will  be  charged  to  the  canners'  quotas. 

•    •    * 

Six  from  industry  named 
to  iron,  steel  branch 

Appointment  of  six  men  from  the  steel 
industry  to  key  positions  in  the  iron  and 
steel  branch,  WPB,  was  announced 
March  3  by  C.  E.  Adams,  branch  chief. 

W.  F.  Vosmer,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has 
been  appointed  head  of  the  hot-rolled 
carbon  bar  and  semifinished  unit  of  the 
iron  and  steel  branch.  Mr.  Vosmer  has 
been  sales  manager  of  the  carbon  bar 
division  of  the  Republic  Steel  Corporation 
since  1930. 

Ralph  J.  Stayman,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has 
been  appointed  head  of  the  distressed 
stock  unit.  Mr.  Stayman  has  been  a 
special  representative  of  the  bar  and 
semifinished  materials  division  of  the 
Carnegie-Illinois  Steel  Corporation  at 
Pittsburgh. 

Orrin  H.  Baker,  Chicago,  111.,  has  been 
appointed  head  of  the  rail  unit. 

Three  men  have  been  appointed  as- 
sistants to  the  head  of  the  plate  and 
shape  unit. 

They  are:  A.  L.  Meyer,  Wynnewood,  Pa., 
who  has  been  with  the  Great  Lakes  Steel  Cor- 
poration; A.  S.  Hoff,  Chicago,  111.,  who  was 
with  the  Inland  Steel  Co.,  and  R.  A.  Marble, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  of  the  Carnegie-Illinois  Steel 
Corporation,  Pittsburgh.  All  of  these  men 
have  been  active  In  plate  and  shape  sales  In 
the  companies  with  which  they  have  been 
associated. 


Operating  supplies  for  chemical 
industry  redefined 

Operating  supplies  to  which  a  prefer- 
ence rating  may  be  applied  under  the 
terms  of  Preference  Rating  Order  P-89, 
covering  maintenance,  repair,  and  op- 
erating supplies  for  the  chemical  in- 
dustry, have  been  redefined  by  an 
amendment  to  the  order  announced 
March  3  by  the  Director  of  Industry 
Operations. 

Ratings  under  P-89  may  be  applied 
only  by  firms  which  are  given  specific 
authorization  with  a  serial  number.  Up 
to  the  present  time  no  company  has  re- 
ceived permission  to  operate  under  the 
terms  of  the  order  because  applications 
so  far  received  indicate  that  the  order 
as  originally  issued  was  too  broad  in 
its  coverage. 

Various  items  excluded 

As  defined  in  the  amended  order,  op- 
erating supplies  means  any  material 
which  is  essential  to  the  operation  of 
the  producer's  plant  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  lubricants,  fuels,  catalysts, 
and  small  perishable  tools.  Specifically 
excluded  are  materials  physically  or 
chemically  incorporated  into  the  pro- 
ducer's products,  and  material  other 
than  catalysts  which  enters  into  the 
chemical  reaction  necessary  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  producer's  products. 
Washes,  solvents,  extractions,  etc.,  are 
also  excluded. 

It  is  expected  thai  serial  numbers  will 
soon  be  issued  under  the  amended  order 
to  enable  companies  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  war  chemicals  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  its  provisions. 

The  order  has  also  been  amended  to 
permit  its  use  by. Canadian  firms  when 
specifically  authorized,  in  conformity 
with  recently  announced  policy  of  the 
War  Production  Board. 

•    •    * 

Rated  leather  for  defense 
orders  only,  users  warned 

The  leather  and  shoe  section  of  the 
WPB  on  March  5  warned  shoe  manufac- 
turers and  other  users  of  leather  that 
the  entire  amount  of  tanned  leather  ob- 
tained by  them  through  a  preference  rat- 
ing certificate  must  be  used  for  defense 
orders.  It  is  not  permissible  to  use  only 
a  part  of  the  leather  for  defense  orders 
and  then  devote  the  remainder  to  non- 
defense  orders.  Any  such  use  of  any 
leather  obtained  will  be  a  violation  of 
priorities  regulations. 
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New  plants  to  boost  output  of  manganese, 
vital  steel  alloy,  from  40,000  to  600,000 
tons  a  year;  stocks  sufficient  for  present 


A  vast  manganese  production  program 
from  low-grade  domestic  ores  was  an- 
nounced March  5  By  William  L.  Batt, 
Director  of  Materials. 

Seven  small  projects  and  three  large 
ones  have  been  recommended  for  Fed- 
eral financing  to  produce  this  vital  steel 
alloy,  Mr.  Batt  said. 

The  importance  of  manganese  is 
readily  apparent  in  the  fact  that  an 
average  of  14  pounds  of  it  are  essential 
in  the  production  of  a  long  ton  of  steel. 

The  new  plants,  plus  those  already 
In  operation,  should  produce  well  over 
600,000  tons  a  year  in  high-grade  man- 
ganese concentrates,  as  compared  with 
30,000  tons  domestically  produced  in 
1939  and  40,000  tons  in  1940. 

U.  S.  manganese  ores  are  low  grade 

The  United  States  never  has  been 
more  than  a  negligible  producer  of  man- 
ganese because  deposits  in  this  country 
are  low  grade  and  present  difficult  engi- 
neering and  technical  problems  in  their 
recovery.  This  had  made  them  far  more 
costly  than  high-grade  deposits  in  Africa, 
India,  and  Russia,  from  which  the  bulk 
of  United  States  supplies  have  come. 

Intensive  studies  and  experiments 
carried  on  during  the  past  year  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geo- 
logical Survey  and  by  private  groups 
have  developed  methods  that  will  pro- 
duce high-grade  manganese  concen- 
trates from  10-to-12-percent  ores.  Re- 
sults of  the  various  tests  have  been  eval- 
uated by  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  sev- 
eral have  been  recommended  to  the 
WPB   for   development. 

Three  big  projects  to  produce  %  of  total 

These  will  be  applied  on  the  three 
large  projects  that  will  produce  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  expanded  do- 
mestic output — in  the  Cuyuna  Range  of 
Minnesota,  the  Missouri  River  area  in 
South  Dakota,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boulder  Dam  in  Nevada. 

The  Cuyuna  Range,  largest  of  the 
three  projects,  has  presented  the  most 
difficult  extraction  problem.  The 
method  finally  adopted  is  a  sulphuric 
and  sulphurous  acid  leach. 


More  than  a  million  tons  of  ore  a  year 
will  be  treated  at  a  Government-built 
plant  to  be  erected  in  the  area.  Ore  for 
the  operations  will  be  purchased  from 
private  producers. 

In  the  South  Dakota  area,  16  percent 
manganese  concentrate  will  be  extracted 
from  1  and  2  percent  manganiferous 
shales.  Ore  dressing  followed  by  a  blast 
furnace  smelting  process  will  be  used 
to  extract  the  metal  from  some  5  mil- 
lion tons  of  clay  annually. 

Seven  smaller  plants  to  be  built 

At  the  Nevada  mill,  a  sulphurous  acid 
method  will  be  used  on  20  percent  ores  to 
produce  60  percent  concentrates.  The 
plant  will  handle  300,000  tons  of  ore 
annually. 

In  addition  to  these  three  large  proj- 
ects, seven  small  ore  dressing  plants  are 
to  be  built  in  Arkansas,  Montana,  Utah, 
Nevada,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee  to  treat 
production  from  small  mines.  These 
plants  will  treat  from  150  to  500  tons 
per  day  of  crude  ore  and  will  produce 
high  grade  manganese  concentrates  and 
an  appreciable  amount  of  manganiferous 
iron  ore. 

Other  manganese  deposits  are  being 
examined  and  tested  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Mr.  Batt  said,  and  domestic  pro- 
duction can  be  stepped  up  rapidly  to  a 
million  tons  a  year  if  it  becomes 
necessary. 

Program  is  one  of  "insurance" 

Meantime,  the  United  States  has  a 
sizeable  manganese  stock  pile,  which, 
with  domestic  production  and  imports 
from  Cuba,  will  enable  steel  production 
to  go  forward  without  interruption  until 
the  new  manganese  mills  are  completed. 
Some  of  these  will  take  only  a  few 
months  and  others  more  than  a  year, 
but  all  are  expected  to  get  into  produc- 
tion in  1943. 

The  manganese  program,  Mr.  Batt 
pointed  out,  is  one  of  insurance  rather 
than  immediate  and  pressing  necessity. 
In  addition  to  the  reserve  supply  now 
in  this  country,  shipments  still  are  be- 
ing received  from  abroad  and  consider- 
able quantities  are  coming  from  South 
America. 


Much  of  steel  plates  for  ships 
to  come  from  mills  which 
made  sheets  for  auto  bodies 

Much  of  the  steel  plates  for  the  Na- 
tion's merchant  ships  henceforth  will 
come  from  mills  that  last  year  were  turn- 
ing out  sheet  steel  for  automobile  bodies, 
C.  E.  Adams,  chief  of  the  WPB  iron  and 
steel  branch,  announced  March  2. 

The  plan  for  the  use  of  plates  from 
converted  strip  mills  was  worked  out  by 
representatives  of  the  branch  and  of 
the  Maritime  Commission  and  will  go 
into  effect  immediately.  It  is  expected 
to  speed  greatly  shipments  of  steel  for 
the  "Liberty  Ship"  fleet  and  to  help  solve 
one  of  the  most  perplexing  materials 
problems,  that  of  abnormal  demand  for 
plates. 

Each  mill  to  specialize  on  one  size 

Under  the  plan,  items  of  similar  size 
were  grouped  together  in  a  new  bill  of 
materials.  Specific  items  will  be  ob- 
tained from  strip  mills  with  facilities 
suitable  for  the  production  of  the  sizes 
involved.  Thus  any  one  mill  will  deliver 
plates  of  a  specific  size  to  a  number  of 
shipyards'. 

High  speed  strip  mills  were  built  to 
take  care  of  large  orders  of  one  size, 
automobile  body  steel  being  the  out- 
standing example.  The  new  plan,  which, 
in  effect,  applies  assembly  line  methods 
to  the  shipbuilding  program,  enables  the 
Maritime  Commission  to  take  advantage 
of  this  facility. 

Heretofore,  only  about  10  percent  of 
the  steel  plate  required  for  the  Liberty 
Ships  (EC-2  vessels,  officially)  has  come 
from  strip  mills.  Under  the  new  pro- 
gram, 80  or  perhaps  90  percent  will  be 
strip  mill  plate. 

System  applies  to  770  ships 

The  new  combined  bill  of  materials 
and  the  ordering  program  will  govern 
on  approximately  770  new  ships  for 
which  no  material  has,  as  yet,  been  or- 
dered or  scheduled. 

Tonnage  for  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion is  the  largest  item  for  steel  plates 
in  the  entire  war  program  and  the  Lib- 
erty Ship  schedule  represents  more  than 
half  the  Commission's  requirements. 
The  working  out  of  this  arrangement 
is  expected  to  ease  a  part  of  the  burden 
on  sheared  plate  mills. 
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RATIONING . . . 

All  new  trucks,  truck-tractors,  trailers 
to  be  rationed;  value  to  war  program 
will  determine  release  in  five  classes  of  use 


A  rationing  program  for  all  types  of 
new  trucks,  truck-tractors,  and  trailers 
was  announced  March  1  by  J.  S.  Knowl- 
60n,  Director  of  Industry  Operations. 

Gradual  release  of  "frozen"  stocks 

The  plan,  effective  March  9,  will  be  ad- 
ministered jointly  by  the  War  Production 
Board  and  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation. It  is  set  forth  in  General 
Conservation  Order  M-100. 

Since  the  start  of  the  year,  sales  and 
deliveries  of  new  .trucks  and  trailers  have 
been  prohibited  by  the  so-called  "freeze" 
orders,  which  have  been  extended  until 
March  8.  Rationing  will  permit  gradual 
release  of  "frozen"  stocks  and  make  these 
vehicles  available  to  Government  and 
essential  civilian  users. 

Application  forms  and  necessary  in- 
structions to  applicants  will  be  made 
available  at  all  truck  and  trailer  sales 
agencies.  These  forms  will  furnish  data 
upon  which  WPB,  in  consultation  with 
ODT,  wffi  determine  if  an  applicant  is 
entitled  to  purchase  a  restricted  vehicle. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  has 
been  given  authority  to  ration  passenger 
automobiles,  but  will  not  handle  the  ra- 
tioning of  commercial  vehicles. 

War  agencies  exempt  from  routine 

Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  ap- 
proximately 196,000  trucks  and  truck 
trailers  will  be  available  for  rationing 
during  the  next  22  months. 

Vehicles  required  by  the  Army  and 
Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  Maritime  Com- 
mission, Lend-Lease,  and  certain  other 
designated  war  operations  will  be  re- 
leased under  a  general  "Governmental 
Exemption  Permit,"  which  will  enable 
war  agencies  to  make  purchases  without 
adhering  to  the  routine  outlined  for  non- 
war  users. 

Application  procedure 

Persons  outside  the  exempted  cate- 
gories must  send  their  purchase  appli- 
cations to  one  of  the  "LocaJ  Allocation" 
bffices  of  ODT,  which  also  serve  as  field 
offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carriers  of 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.     On 


approval  by  a  "Local  Allocation"  officer, 
the  application  will  be  sent  to  ODT  head- 
quarters in  Washington.  If  approved 
there,  it  will  be  forwarded  to  WPB  for 
review  and  action.  WPB  approval,  in 
the  form  of  a  "Certificate  of  Transfer" 
issued  by  the  Director  of  Industry  Opera- 
tions, will  enable  the  applicant  to  pur- 
chase the  type  of  truck  or  trailer  he 
desires  from  any  dealer  in  the  country 
who  has  such  a  vehicle  in  stock. 

The  ODT  is  authorized  to  establish 
Appeal  Boards  to  review  rejected  appli- 
cations. 

Five  classes  according  to  use 

Under  the  program,  five  "Usage  Clas- 
sifications" are  established.  These,  sub- 
ject to  revision,  show  the  order  in  which 
trucks  and  trailers,  will  be  released  for 
sale,  according  to  their  place  in  the  war 
program.    The  classes  are: 

1.  Vehicles  used  by  the  military  forces  in 
the  fields-police,  fire-fighting  and  other  pub- 
lic health  services;  mail,  telegraph,  telephone 
and  organized  radio  communication  services, 
and  water  supply,  sewage  and  garbage  dis- 
posal and  other  sanitation  services. 

2.  Vehicles  used  on  fixed  military  and 
naval  posts;  transportation  of  all  materials 
and  equipment  directly  connected  with  the 
war  effort,  including  farm  and  forest  prod- 
ucts; construction,  maintenance  and  supply 
of  essential  rail,  highway,  water,  pipeline, 
and  air  transportation  facilities;  transporta- 
tion of  materials  for  construction  of  defense 
housing  projects;  transportation  of  materials 
for  construction  and  maintenance  of  public 
utilities  in  addition  to  those  classed  under 
No.  1,  and  transportation  of  persons  engaged 
In  business  and  industry  directly  connected 
with  the  war  effort. 

3.  Vehicles  used  to  transport  ice  and  fuel 
for  heating  and  power  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer; farm  and  forest  products  indirectly 
connected  with  the  war  program;  essential 
roofing,  plumbing,  heating,  electrical,  build- 
ing and  vehicle  repair  services;  waste  and 
scrap  materials;  persons  In  business  and  in- 
dustry Indirectly  connected  with  the  war 
program,  and  in  the  services  of  public  and 
private  schools. 

4.  Vehicles  used  to  transport  persons  or 
goods  not  connected  with  the  war  program, 
Including  all  forms  of  retail  delivery  except 
of  Ice  and  fuel. 

6.  Vehicles  used  for  nonessential  functions. 

With  a  limited  supply  of  trucks  and 
trailers,  WPB  offers  no  encouragement 
to  persons  who  can  qualify  only  under 
classes  4  and  5.  These  two  classes  were 
established  so  that  there  would  be  a 
"preference"  guide  in  the  event  that  the 


available  supply  was  not  exhausted  under 
classes  1,  2,  arid  3. 

Need  certificate  to  get  vehicle 

An  important  feature  of  the  program 
Is  that  a  preference  rating,  whether 
granted  before  January  1,  before  March  1 
or  after  the  rationing  plan  becomes 
effective,  will  not  enable  the  holder  to 
obtain  a  truck  or  trailer.  The  only 
way  to  secure  a  commercial  vehicle  will 
be  to  obtain  a  certificate  under  the 
rationing  plan. 

•    •    • 

Trucks  released  to  transport 
petroleum  products,  freeing 
tank  cars  for  long  hauls 

Acting  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  the 
WPB  has  authorized  release  of  tank 
vehicles,  including  bodies,  trailers,  and 
chassis,  to  be  used  in  the  transportation 
of  petroleum  products,  which  were 
frozen  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers  by 
the  terms  of  Limitation  Order  L-l-c. 

To  avoid  tie-up  of  tank  cars 

The  freeing  of  railroad  tank  cars  for 
essential  long-haul  use  by  the  employ- 
ment of  trucks  is  illustrated  dramatically 
in  the  case  of  short  hauls  made  from  one 
refinery  on  the  Eastern  Seaboard. 

Deliveries  to  a  shipbuilding  yard  one 
mile  away  tied  up  tank  cars  for  4  days. 
On  this  run,  one  4,000-gallon  truck  will 
replace  15  tank  cars.  On  a  14-mile  haul, 
eight  5,000-gallon  trailers  will  replace  70 
tank  cars  in  a  7-day  turn  around.  On 
another  run,  five  6,000-gallon  tank  trucks 
will  replace  50  tank  cars. 

•    •    * 

WAR    AGENCIES    CAN    GET 


REFRIGERATORS 

The  War  Production  Board  has- 
amended  the  refrigerator  order  L-5-b, 
which  freezes  and  restricts  sales  of  do- 
mestic mechanical  refrigerators,  to  per- 
mit the  Army,  Navy,  and  Maritime  Com- 
mission to  obtain  new  refrigerators 
without  first  getting  specific  permission 
from  the  WPB.  Under  the  amendment, 
reports  of  such  sales  must  be  filed  with 
the  War  Production  Board  not  later  than 
the  10th  of  each  month. 
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Exhaustive  study  of  world's  sugar  supply 
in  all  but  Axis  countries  nears  completion 


The  sugar  section  of  WPB,  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  Government  agencies,  is 
concluding,  under  the  supervision  of  A. 
E.  Bowman,  chief  of  the  section,  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  world's  sugar 
supply. 

Experts  assist 

Experts  from  various  Government 
agencies  were  asked  by  Mr.  Bowman  to 
assist  in  the  survey.  The  agencies  in- 
clude three  divisions  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  (Foreign  Agricultural  Re- 
lations, Sugar  Division  of  the  AAA,  and 
Surplus  Marketing  Administration),  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  Tariff  Commission,  and  the  WPB 
Statistics  Division. 

Cuba  tops  them  all 

Every  sugar-producing  country  in  the 
world  outside  of  the  Axis  powers  and 
those  dominated  by  the  Axis  are  included 
in  the  survey.  "Sugar  is  produced  In  al- 
most every  country  in  the  world,  rang- 
ing all  the  way  from  Reunion  in  the  In- 


dian Ocean  with  a  crop  last  year  of  75,- 
000  tons,  to  Brazil  with  an  annual  pro- 
duction of  over  1,000,000  tons — to  men- 
tion the  extreme  among  countries  not 
generally  known  for  their  sugar-pro- 
ducing abilities.  Cuba,  of  course,  tops 
them  all,  with  an  annual  production  of 
4,000,000  tons. 

Scope  of  study 

"One  purpose  of  the  study,"  said  Mr.  Bow- 
man, "is  to  ascertain  all  the  available  sup- 
plies of  sugar,  to  see  what  we  can  expect  to 
do  about  supplying  our  Allies  under  Lend- 
Lease  and  also  to  determine  what  economies 
may  be  made  in  shipping  space  In  the  move- 
ment of  such  sugar,  and  what  should  be 
done  Internally  in  the  United  States  In  con- 
nection with  the  current  sugar  situation. 
We  want  to  And  out  how  much  exportable 
surplus  of  sugar  exists  In  any  country,  if 
any;  where  it  went  to  normally,  and  whether 
It  could  be  diverted  to  assist  in  the  defense 
efforts  of  ourselves  and  our  Allies. 

"It  is  the  Government's  desire  to  elimi- 
nate, as  much  as  possible,  crosshauls  In  the 
shipping  lanes  of  the  world,  to  conserve  cargo 
space,  and  to  minimize  transit  time  in  ship- 
ping. In  this  way  we  can  make  more  ships 
available  for  the  movement  of  arms  and 
munitions." 

The  sugar  study  was  brought  about  by 
the  sugar  shortage  now  existing  in  this 
country. 


Excessive  sugar  buying  may         Production  of  medium  trucks 
hurt  rationing,  industries  told        banned  after  February  quotas 


A.  E.  Bowman,  chief  of  the  sugar  sec- 
tion of  the  WPB,  sent  telegrams  March 
5  to  all  trade  associations  representing 
industrial  users  of  sugar,  requesting  them 
to  warn  their  members  that  the  sugar 
rationing  plan  will  be  hampered  if  ex- 
cessive purchases  by  some  small  indus- 
trial users  are  not  stopped. 

Mr.  Bowman  pointed  out  that  exces- 
sive sales  of  sugar  by  receivers  to  some 
customers  violate  the  clause  in  the  sugar 
order  (M-55)  which  requires  receivers  to 
distribute  their  sugar  equitably. 

*    *    • 

Canners  must  certify  they  will 
begin  to  use  sugar  in  45  days 

Sugar  refiners,  importers  and  distrib- 
utors have  been  ordered  by  the  War 
Production  Board  to  deliver  sugar  to  can- 
ners only  upon  certification  that  they  will 
begin  using  the  sugar  in  their  canning 
operations  within  45  days  of  the  date  of 
delivery. 


The  War  Production  Board  March  4 
prohibited  further  construction  of  me- 
dium trucks,  after  completion  of  Febru- 
ary quotas,  in  order  to  save  large  quan- 
tities of  critical  materials,  particularly 
rubber  and  steel. 

Production  quotas  established  for  me- 
dium trucks  for  March  have  been  can- 
celled, and  the  only  kind  of  trucks  for 
which  continued  production  will  be  per- 
mitted are  those  having  a  gross  vehicle 
weight  of  16,000  pounds  or  more.  These 
trucks  are  commonly  known  as  trucks 
having  a  capacity  of  three  tons  or  more. 

Manufacturers  were  ordered  by  WPB 
to  make  no  further  trucks  of  any  sizes 
unless  they  can  be  produced  from  semi- 
fabricated  or  fabricated  materials  which 
were  on  hand  February  28.  Further  fab- 
rication of  material  is  prohibited. 

The  order,  Amendment  No.  4  to  Limi- 
tation Order  L-l-A,  retains  the  prohibi- 
tion against  equipping  trucks  to  be  pro- 
duced under  it  with  tires.  Under  previ- 
ous orders,  tires  may  be  placed  on  these 
vehicles  only  to  enable  their  delivery  to 
dealers,  after  which  the  tires  must  be  re- 
turned to  the  manufacturer. 


AH  deliveries  of  typewriters, 
new  and  used,  are  stopped, 
pending  ration  program 

Chairman  Donald  M.  Nelson  of  the 
War  Production  Board  has  delegated 
to  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  the 
authority  to  ration  at  both  wholesale 
and  retail  levels  the  sale,  transfer,  or 
other  disposition  of  used  typewriters  and 
limited  quantities  of  new  typewriters. 

Deliveries  of  new  and  used  typewriters, 
with  certain  exemptions,  were  "frozen" 
by  WPB  as  of  last  week  under  General 
Limitation  Order  L-54,  pending  issuance 
of  rationing  plans  by  OPA. 

In  Supplementary  Directive  ID,  Mr. 
Nelson  gave  OPA  authority  to  ration 
all  types  of  used  typewriters,  and  to  ra- 
tion the  number  of  new  typewriters  that 
may  be  allocated  for  rationing  from  time 
to  time  by  J.  S.  Knowlson,  Director  of 
Industry  Operations  ,of  WPB. 

The  Directive  provided  two  specific 
exemptions  from  rationing  of  new  type- 
writers by  OPA : 

1.  Any  United  States  Government  agency. 

2.  Any  Government  agency  or  any  person 
acquiring  typewriters  solely  for  export  to  for- 
eign countries. 

It  is  expected  that  WPB  will  ration 
new  typewriters  to  these  agencies  under 
plans  which  it  is  now  formulating. 

A  large  element  in  the  decision  to  ra- 
tion typewriters  was  the  fact  that  the 
industry  is  being  converted  to  manufac- 
ture of  weapons. 

Details  of  OPA's  rationing  program 
were  to  be  announced  shortly. 

•    •    • 

California  firm  authorized 

to  produce  14  heavy-duty  trucks 

The  Knuckey  Truck  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  has  been  granted  permission 
by  the  War  Production  Board  to  produce 
14  heavy-duty  trucks  for  use  on  a  de- 
fense project  at  the  Castle-Dome  Copper 
Co.,  Miami,  Ariz. 

The  company  was  not  among  those  for 
which  production  quotas  were  originally 
established  for  February  under  amend- 
ments to  Supplementary  General  Limi- 
tation Order  L-l-a. 

Under  previous  authority  of  WPB, 
truck  manufacturers  have  been  permitted 
to  carry  unfinished  portions  of  February 
production  quotas  into  March  and  to 
equip  these  vehicles  with  necessary  tires. 
The  Knuckey  Co.  will  be  given  the  same 
privilege  under  the  terms  of  the  special 
telegraphic  order  affecting  it. 
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PRICE  ADMINISTRATION  .  . . 

20  areas  given  60  days  to  reduce  rents; 
OPA  will  "strike  hard"  throughout  U.  S. 
to  stop  profiteering  against  war  workers 


Price  Administrator  Henderson  an- 
nounced on  March  3  his  first  official 
action  to  bring  down  inflated  rents  1n 
defense  areas  under  the  new  Price 
Control  Act. 

Twenty  groups  of  communities  in  13 
States  were  designated  as  "defense- 
rental  areas"  and  put  on  formal  notice 
that  they  had  60  days  in  which  to  restore 
rents  to  proper  levels.  Failure  to  dp 
this  will  mean  that  the  Administrator 
will  move  to  set  Federal  rent  ceilings 
undgr  the  new  law. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Henderson  an- 
nounced that  he  will  strike  "hard  and 
rapidly  to  correct  the  rent  situation" 
In  many  more  areas  before  long.  More 
than  100  areas,  in  addition  to  those  af- 
fected by  the  March  3  action,  are  in  line 
for  rent  regulation,  the  Administrator 
disclosed. 

April  1  level  chosen  in  most  cases 

In  most  of  the  March  3  cases,  the 
Administrator  made  a  "recommenda- 
tion" that  rents  be  cut  back  to  where 
they  were  on  April  1,  1941.  In  other 
areas,  Mr.  Henderson  used  July  1  or 
January  1,  1941,  as  a  proper  level  to 
which  rents  should  be  reduced.  Rentals 
of  housing  accommodations  that  have 
been  constructed  since  the  "maximum 
rent  date"  or  that  have  undergone  sub- 
stantial alterations  between  that  date 
and  the  present  are  to  be  adjusted  so 
that  the  rents  thereof  shall  not  be 
greater  than  those  charged  for  com- 
parable accommodations  prevailing  in 
the  area  on  the  "maximum  rent  date." 

For  the  next  60  days,  under  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  the  OPA  Administra- 
tor will  take  no  further  action  in  the 
20  areas,  but  will  leave  it  up  to  State 
and  local  authorities  to  bring  about  the 
recommended  adjustments.  After  the 
expiration  of  the  60  days  he  is  em- 
powered to  impose  Federal  regulation  if, 
in  the  meanwhile,  his  recommendations 
have  not  been  carried  out. 

The  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  em- 
powers the  Administrator  to  regulate 
rents  for  apartments,  homes,  hotels, 
rooming  and  boarding  houses,  tourist 
camps  and  even  trailers,  wherever  "de- 
fense activities  have  resulted  or  threat- 


ened to  result  in  an  increase  in  the  rents 
for  housing  accommodations  inconsist- 
ent with  the  purpose  of  this  act." 

OPA  can  declare  any  area  "defense" 

The  Administrator  can  declare   any 
part  of  the  United  States  or  its  posses- 


DEFENSE-RENTAL  AREAS 

Defense-rental  areas  named  in  the  March 
3  declarations  (identified  by  the  principal 
center    of    population)     and    the    recom- 
mended  "maximum   rent   date"   for   each 
follow : 
Population 
(1940  census) 
216,621     Bridgeport,  Conn_.  Apr.  1, 1941 
516,981     Hartford-New  Brit- 
ain, Conn do 

144,822     Waterbury,   Conn..  do 

128. 440     Schenectady,  N.  Y_  do 

459,  930     Birmingham,  Ala do 

141,974     Mobile.  Ala do 

94.631     Columbus,  Ga Jan.  1, 1941 

47,935     Wilmington,   N.   C.  Apr.  1,1941 
330, 396     Hampton       Roads, 

Va.,  area do 

2,377,329     Detroit,  Mich do 

347,  847     Akron,  Ohio do 

234,  887     Canton,  Ohio do 

1,232,232     Cleveland,   Ohio...  July  1, 1941 

46,  660     Ravenna.   Ohio Apr.  1, 1941 

372,  566     Youngstown  -  War- 
ren,  Ohio do 

234,  457     South  Bend,  Ind_—  Jan.  1, 1941 
57, 138     Burlington,   Iowa.-  do 

143,311     Wichita,  Kans July  1,1941 

260,583     San  Diego,  Calif--    Jan.  1,1941 
731,448     Puget  Sound, 

Wash.,   area-1 Apr.  1, 1941 

Each  area  extends  beyond  the  municipal 
limits  of  the  principal  city  or  cities  within 
It  and  includes  many  surrounding  com- 
munities where  rents  have  been  affected  by 
war  production  or  military  activity.  For 
example,  Detroit,  Mich.,  includes  the  coun- 
ties of  Wayne,  Oakland,  and  Macomb  In 
their  entireties. 


sions  to  be  a  defense-rental  area  and 
recommend  a  maximum  rent  level  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  the  Price 
Control  Law. 

"We  are  not  going  to  permit  anyone  to 
profiteer  in  rents  at  the  expense  of  de- 
fense workers,  families  of  enlisted  men, 
civilian  personnel  of  military  establish- 
ments, and  civilian  residents  of  defense 
areas  so  far  as  we  can  prevent  It,"  Mr. 
Henderson  said. 

"Gouging"  reports  pile  up 

"There  is  no  form  of  profiteering  that 
strikes  more  severely  at  these  groups  than 
unwarranted  Increases  in  rents. . . .   Re- 


ports of  rent-gouging  are  piled  up  in  this 
office  and  today's  action  means  that  we 
are  going  to  strike  hard  and  rapidly  in 
defense  areas  throughout  the  country  to 
correct  the  situation.  Those  landlords 
who  have  profiteered  will  be  forced  to 
restore  rents  to  reasonable  levels.  Those 
landlords  who  have  not  taken  advantage 
of  abnormal  conditions  have  nothing  to 
fear." 

Findings  which  led  to  action 

In  each  of  the  March  3  cases,  a  finding 
was  made  by  the  Price  Administrator 
that: 

1.  An  acute  shortage  of  housing  ac- 
commodations has  resulted  from  one  or 
more  of  the  following  factors:  (a)  in- 
creased employment  reflecting  expansion 
of  war  activities;  (b)  influx  of  produc- 
tion workers  and  their  families;  (c) 
influx  of  the  families  of  military  and 
naval  personnel. 

2.  Substantial  and  widespread  increases 
in  rents  have  occurred,  affecting  most 
of  the  rental  housing  accommodations, 
with  result  that  rents  prevailing  in  the 
area  are  not  generally  fair  and  equitable. 

3.  New  construction  in  the  area  by 
private  industry  and  by  the  Government 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  restore  a  nor- 
mal rental  market  for  housing  accom- 
modations. 

(NOTE  TO  PHOTO  EDITORS:  Glossy 
prints  of  the  defense-rental  areas  in- 
volved in  this  story  are  available  at  the 
Photographic  Unit,  Division  of  Informa- 
tion, Room  5541,  new  Social  Security 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

•    *    • 

Temporary  ceilings  set 
on  silk  waste 

Maximum  prices  for  silk  waste  at  levels 
prevailing  within  5  days  prior  to  Febru- 
ary 28,  1942,  are  established  in  Tempo- 
rary Maximum  Price  Regulation  No.  7, 
announced  March  3  by  OPA  Administra- 
tor Henderson. 

The  maximums  established  are  ap- 
plicable to  all  imported  silk  waste  which 
arrived  in  this  country  prior  to  February 
28,  1942,  the  effective  date  of  the  tempo- 
rary regulation. 

The  prices  are  identical  with  those  set 
up  in  Price  Schedule  No.  14,  which  was 
revoked  on  February  19,  1942. 

Silk  waste  is  used  to  fabricate  powder 
bags  for  the  Army  and  Navy. 
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Ceilings  on  plumbing  fixtures, 
cast-iron  boilers,  radiators 
to  be  determined  after  study 

Following  industry  meetings  with 
manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and  jobbers 
of  plumbing  fixtures  and  cast  iron  boilers 
and  radiators,  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration is  conducting  an  investigation 
to  determine  what  price  ceilings  shall  be 
established  to  cover  these  products. 

Probably  within  30  days 

Questionnaires  are  being  sent  to  mem- 
bers of  the  industries  for  cost  informa- 
tion. Upon  the  receipt  of  replies,  OPA 
will  decide,  probably  within  30  days,  what 
the  price  ceilings  for  these  commodities 
are  to  be.  Increases,  some  as  high  as  15 
percent,  have  been  quoted  on  some  items. 

At  the  industry  meetings,  held  at  OPA 
offices  in  Washington  on  February  18  and 
20  last,  OPA  officials  discussed  the  price 
situation  as  affecting  vitreous  china  and 
enameled  cast  iron  fixtures  and  cast  iron 
boilers  and  radiators. 

At  the  time  of  the  meetings,  Price  Ad- 
ministrator Henderson  indicated  that 
proposed  increases  would  have  a  chaotic 
effect  upon  the  building  industry.  He 
warned  of  OPA  action  unless  prices  are 
kept  within  reason. 

*    *    • 

Mills  using  Appalachian  wood 
exempted  from  Southern  ceiling 

Certain  mills  processing  lumber  pri- 
marily from  logs  originating  in  the  Ap- 
palachian hardwoods  area,  although 
located  in  the  South,  are  reclassified  to 
exempt  them  from  maximum  prices  es- 
tablished in  Revised  Price  Schedule  No. 
97  (Southern  Hardwood  Lumber)  by 
terms  of  Amendment  No.  1,  effective 
March  4,  OPA  Administrator  Henderson 
announced. 

The  amendment,  stipulating  that  such 
exemptions  may  be  made  with  OPA  ap- 
proval, was  accompanied  by  Order  No.  1, 
classifying  in  the  Appalachian  area  the 
Louisville,  Ky.,  mill  and  the  Russell 
Springs,  Ky.,  mill  of  the  Wood  Mosaic 
Company,  Inc. 

OPA  has  had  the  Appalachian  area 
lumber  industry  under  study  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  but  no  maximum  price 
schedule  has  been  set  up  covering  that 
territory.  Such  action  is  expected 
shortly. 


Bedding  equipment  and  sisal  pads  under 
temporary  ceiling  as  materials  dwindle 


Bedding  equipment  came  under  a  60- 
day  temporary  maximum  price  regula- 
tion announced  March  2  by  Price  Ad- 
ministrator Henderson.  Sisal  pads,  an 
important  component  part  of  mattresses 
and  studio  couches,  also  were  placed 
under  a  temporary  60-day  price  ceiling. 
Both  orders  control  manufacturers' 
prices  only. 

The  temporary  60-day  order  was  is- 
sued by  OPA  on  mattresses,  springs, 
studio  couches  and  metal  beds  and  cots 
under  Temporary  Maximum  Price  Regu- 
lation No.  5.  As  prescribed  under  the 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942, 
maximums  will  be  prices  prevailing 
February  23,  1942.  The  order  is  effec- 
tive March  4,  1942. 

Bedding  equipment  is  an  important 
consumer  durable  goods  item.  The  Ad- 
ministrator emphasized  the  •  necessity 
for  maintenance  of  stable  price  levels 
for  these  articles  because  of  the  increased 
demand  for  sleeping  equipment  in  de- 
fense housing  areas. 

Raw  materials  have  been  curtailed 

Curtailment  of  many  raw  materials 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  bedding  items 
has  had  a  critical  impact  on  the 
inousm-y. 

On  November  14,  1941,  a  letter  was 
sent  to  1,200  bedding  manufacturers, 
asking  them  not  to  raise  prices  above 
November  3  levels  until  a  permanent 
price  stabilization  plan  could  be  worked 
out.  To  obtain  information  for  work- 
ing out  a  permanent  price  program, 
questionnaires,  which  were  discussed 
with  members  of  the  industry,  have  been 
sent  out.  All  these  questionnaires  have 
not  been  returned  yet.  Information  em- 
bodied in  them  will  be  of  vital  import- 
ance in  determining  fair  and  equitable 
prices  for  the  permanent  plan. 

The  bedding  industry  is  now  going  into 
a  more  active  season.  Reports  to  OPA 
indicate  that  several  manufacturers  are 
contemplating  price  increases  of  as  much 
as  10  percent.  This  dictated  need  for 
immediate  action,  pending  a  permanent 
control  plan. 

The  mattress  order  provides  that  if  the 
manufacturer  had  no  net  price  in  effect 
on  February  23,  1942— the  date  set  for 
the  temporary  maximum  prices — then 
the  net  price  in  effect  on  the  nearest 
preceding  date  shall  be  used.  If  the  par- 
ticular item  of  bedding  was  not  offered 
for  sale  previously,  then  the  maximum 
price  must  be  in  line  with  that  of  the 
most  comparable  grade.    However,  with- 


in 5  days  after  first  offering  such  new 
items  of  bedding  equipment  for  sale,  the 
manufacturer  must  submit  a  report  to 
OPA  on  Form  5T1,  copies  of  which  can 
be  obtained  from  OPA  offices.  Should 
OPA  determine  that  the  price  was  not 
properly  arrived  at,  it  can  stipulate  the 
maximum  price  to  be  charged. 

The  bedding  order  also  provides  that 
.  If  a  manufacturer  substitutes  an  alter- 
nate material  for  sisal,  he  can  add  to  the 
maximum  price  for  sisal  pads  the  actual 
amount  of  increased  cost  up  to  $1.30 
per  item.  Should  cost  of  replacement 
be  more  than  $1.30  per  item,  however, 
such  excesses  over  that  figure  must  be 
absorbed  by  the  manufacturer. 

A  similar  temporary  order  was  issued 
by  OPA  on  prices  of  sisal  pads,  which 
are  used  largely  in  the  manufacture  of 
mattresses  and  upholstery.  This  is  cov- 
ered by  Temporary  Maximum  PTice  Reg- 
ulation No.  4.  Maximum  prices  for  the 
60-day  period  are  those  prevailing  on 
February  23,  1942.  Effective  date  of  the 
sisal  pad  regulation  is  March  4,  1942. 

WPB  froze  fibers 

The  War  Production  Board,  on  Janu- 
ary 21,  1942,  froze  all  inventories  of  sisal, 
henequin,  and  related  fibers  of  20  inches 
or  longer  for  use  in  fabrication  of  cord- 
age. 

Under  both  OPA  regulations,  manu- 
facturers must  submit  reports,  on  or  be- 
fore March  20,  1942,  showing  maximum 
prices  as  determined  by  the  60-day  or- 
ders and  the  specifications  of  all  items 
currently  offered  for  sale  or  intended  to 
be  offered  for  sale  during  the  60-day  tem- 
porary regulatory  period. 

•    *    • 

HEATING  SUBCOMMITTEE 

Formation  of  the  vapor  and  vacuum 
steam  heating  specialties  subcommittee 
of  the  plumbing  and  heating  industry 
advisory  committee  was  announced 
March  4  by  the  Bureau  of  Industry  Ad- 
visory Committees. 

Jesse  L.  Maury  is  the  Government  pre- 
siding officer. 

Committee  members  are: 

John  Bresnihan,  president,  William  8. 
Haines  Co..  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  William  Jones, 
vice  president,  Barnes  &  Jones  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Boston.  Mass.;  B.  F.  Lerch,  vice  president, 
Warren-Webster  &  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  E.  J. 
Ritchie,  vice  president,  Sarco  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Lewis  Smith,  C.  A.  Dunham 
Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  C.  W.  Stewart,  assistant 
general  sales  manager,  Hoffman  Specialty 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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OPA  shifts  key  personnel,  functions  to 
meet  demands  of  Emergency  Price  Control 
Act,  and  handle  rationing  procedure 


A  realignment  of  executive  personnel 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  to 
meet  the  expanded  responsibilities  aris- 
ing out  of  the  new  Emergency  Price 
Control  Act  and  the  rationing  authority 
vested  in  his  office  by  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  was  announced  March  4  by 
Price  Administrator  Henderson. 

The  changes,  which  became  effective 
Immediately,  created  three  deputy  ad- 
ministrator posts  in  place  of  one;  broke 
down  the  Price  Division  into  four  sepa- 
rate divisions — Food  and  Apparel;  Indus- 
trial Materials  and  Equipment;  General 
Products;  and  Fuel — and  placed  an 
assistant  administrator  in  charge  of 
each;  set  up  a  new  Rent  Division,  also 
under  an  assistant  administrator;  and 
provided  for  an  organization  of  a  Ration- 
ing Division. 

Hamm  in  charge  of  rationing  set-up 

John  E.  Hamm,  who  has  been  deputy 
administrator  since  the  inception  of  the 
office,  has  been  made  senior  deputy  ad- 
ministrator and  will  continue  to  be  sec- 
ond in  command  to  Mr.  Henderson. 

J.  K.  Galbraith,  until  now  assistant 
administrator,  has  been  named  staff 
deputy  administrator,  and  John  S.  Keir 
has  been  appointed  acting  administra- 
tive deputy  administrator.  Mr.  Keir, 
executive  vice-president  of  the  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Co.,  has  accepted  the  new 
post  on  a  part-time,  temporary  basis  and 
will  serve  until  Mr.  Henderson  can  ar- 
range to  fill  the  post  permanently. 

For  the  time  being,  Mr.  Hamm  will 
handle  the  organization  of  the  new  Ra- 
tioning Division,  with  the  assistance  of 
Harold  Rowe,  who  will  have  executive 
responsibility  for  food  rationing,  and 
Paul  M.  O'Leary,  who  will  direct  planning 
and  analysis.  Both  Messrs.  Rowe  and 
O'Leary  have  been  assistant  directors  of 
the  Price  Division.  During  Mr.  Hamm's 
temporary  assignment  to  rationing,  Mr. 
Keir  will  act  for  the  Administrator  on 
all  matters  previously  handled  by  Mr. 
Hamm. 

Gaibraith  to  aid  in  policy  matters 

David  Ginsburg  continues  as  general 
counsel. 

Mr.  Galbraith,  as  staff  deputy  admin- 
istrator, will  assist  Mr.  Henderson  on 
policy  matters  relating  to  labor,  ship- 
ping, transportation,  taxation,  and  other 
policy  matters  not  specifically  assigned 
to  OPA  organizational  units.    He  also 


will  represent  the  Price  Administrator 
in  contacts  with  other  agencies,  such  as 
the  War  Production  Board,  the  Petro- 
leum Coordinator,  the  Transportation 
Coordinator,  etc.,  and  before  Congres- 
sional committees,  and  the  like.  He  will 
review,  on  behalf  of  the  Administrator, 
all  policy  statements  to  the  public  and 
work  of  consultants  not  specifically  at- 
tached to  OPA  operating  units. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Galbraith  will  organ- 
ize and  direct  the  work  of  the  research 
section,  the  transportation  section  and 
the  questionnaire  and  financial  reporting 
unit. 

The  four  new  assistant  administrators, 
and  the  Price  Divisions  under  each  are 
as  follows: 

Food  and  Apparel  Division — Howard  Tolley, 
on  loan  from  his  post  as  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  Department  of 
Agriculture; 

Industrial  Material  Division — Donald  Wal- 
lace, hitherto  assistant  director  of  the  Price 
Division,  in  charge  of  metals,  rubber,  ma- 
chinery, and  automobiles  and  trucks. 

General  Products  Division — Herbert  P. 
Taggart,  who  In  addition  will  continue  as 
head  of  the  Division  of  Accounting,  Analysis, 
and  Review.  j 

Fuel  Division — Vacancy;  appointment,  of 
assistant  administrator  to  be  announced 
shortly. 

The  new  Rent  Division  is  in  charge 
of  Paul  A.  Porter,  formerly  executive 
assistant  to  Chester  C.  Davis,  commis- 
sioner in  charge  of  Agriculture  of  Na- 
tional Defense  Advisory  Commission  and 
now  Washington  counsel  for  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  Ssystem.  Mr.  Porter 
will  be  assistant  administrator,  while 
Karl  Borders,  who  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  rent  section  of  the  Price  Division, 
will  be  director  of  the  new  Rent  Division. 

Price  sections  under  new  divisions 

The  various  price  sections  under  ths 
former  Price  Division,  together  with 
price  executives  and  all  personnel,  have 
been  assigned  among  the  new  Price  Divi- 
sions as  follows: 

Food  and  Apparel  Division- — Howard  Tolley, 
assistant  administrator;  food,  textiles  and 
apparel,  leather  footwear,  fertilizer,  and  farm 
machinery. 

Industrial  Materials  and  Equipment  Di- 
vision— Donald  Wallace,  assistant  adminis- 
trator; Iron  and  steel,  copper  and  brass,  zinc 
and  lead,  industrial  machinery,  lumber,  and 
chemicals. 

General  Products  Division — Herbert  Tag- 
gart, assistant  administrator  and  chief  ac- 
countant; consumer  durables,  rubber,  paper 
and  pulp,  autoa  and  parts,  and  building  ma- 
terials. 

Fuels  Division — Vaoancy;  petroleum,  hard 
fuels. 


"Leather  Footwear"  and  "Fertilizer" 
are  new  price  sections,  the  executives 
for  which  will  be  announced  shortly. 
The  former  section  "Lumber  and  Build- 
ing Materials"  has  been  broken  Into  two 
sections — "Lumber"  and  "Building  Ma- 
terials." 

All  of  the  new  assistant  administra- 
tors are  authorized  to  make  decisions 
respecting  maximum  price  regulations, 
subject  only  to  review,  If  necessary,  by 
the  Administrator  or  his  deputies. 

C.  A.  Bishop,  who  has  been  special 
assistant  to  the  Administrator,  has  been 
appointed  official  secretary  to  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration. 

R.  K.  Thompson  has  been  named  ex- 
ecutive assistant  to  the  Administrator. 

No  changes  in  Consumer  Division 

Robert  E.  Sessions,  executive  assistant 
to  the  assistant  administrator  under  the 
former  set-up,  now  has  been  designated 
as  assistant  to  Acting  Administrator 
Keir,  and  will  function  also  as  a  staff 
assistant  to  the  Administrator  for  liai- 
son In  connection  with  Mr.  Henderson's 
membership  on  the  War  Production 
Board. 

There  are  no  changes  in  the  Consumer 
Division,  now  headed  by  Dexter  M. 
Keezer,  assistant  administrator  of  OPA, 
with  Dan  A.  West  as  director. 

•    •    • 

Check  profiteering  on  rubber 
products  by  refusing  to  buy, 
Henderson  counsels  purchasers 

Buyers  themselves  can  do  a  great  deal 
in  checking  profiteering  on  rubber  prod- 
ucts by  watching  prices  and  withholding 
purchases  in  cases  where  advances  ap- 
pear excessive  or  unwarranted,  OPA 
Administrator  Henderson  declared  in  a 
statement  issued  February  28. 

"Prices  of.  some  rubber  products  have  re- 
cently been  increased  to  an  unwarranted  ex- 
tent," Mr.  Henderson  said.  "The  war  in  the 
Pacific  should  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  for 
price  increases  and  profiteering  in  rubber 
goods. 

"To  conserve  our  rubber  supply  and  to 
make  possible  the  continuance  of  services 
vital  to  the  Army  and  Navy,  industry  and 
civilians,  the  War  Production  Board  has  is- 
sued orders  drastically  curtailing  the  use  of 
rubber,"  the  Administrator  said. 

As  to  the  explanation,  frequently  of- 
fered by  profiteers,  that  higher  labor 
costs  are  responsible  for  the  sharp  price 
advances,  Mr.  Henderson  pointed  out 
that  many  of  the  rubber  products  now 
offered  for  sale  were  produced  months 
ago  and  that  in  these  cases  there  is  no 
excuse  for  charging  the  consumer  more 
than  before  Pearl  Harbor. 
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Fourth  company  allowed 
to  pay  premium  price 
for  special  copper  scrap 

Harshaw  Chemical  Co.  has  been  au- 
thorized by  OPA  to  pay  11%  cents  per 
pound,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points,  for  such 
special-purpose  copper  scrap  as  it  re- 
quires, Administrator  Henderson  .an- 
nounced March  2.  His  statement  was 
issued  in  conjunction  with  an  order  un- 
der Revised  Price  Schedule  No.  20  (Cop- 
per and  Copper  Alloy  Scrap) . 

Harshaw  Chemical  Co.  manufactures 
copper  chloride  and  copper  oxychloride. 
Both  of  these  products  are  important  to 
the  war  effort.  They  require  copper  wire 
no  larger  than  6  B.  &  S.  wire  gage  nor 
smaller  than  18  B.  &  S.  wire  gage,  clean, 
free  from  all  solder,  lacquer,  enamel,  in- 
sulation, brazing,  iron,  and  other  metal- 
lic impurities  and  either  cut  in  lengths  of 
8  to  12  inches  or  packed  in  bales  of  ap- 
proximately 6  by  6  by  12  inches  weighing 
12  to  20  pounds,  or  6  by  12  by  12  inches 
weighing  20  to  40  pounds.  These  speci- 
fications require  special  sorting  and 
preparation  and  the  company  has  always 
paid  a  premium  over  the  prevailing  price 
for  No.  1  copper  scrap,  the  Administrator 
added. 

Amount  now  limited  by  WPB  allocations 

This  is  the  fourth  permission  granted 
to  purchasers  of  special-purpose  copper 
scrap.  The  other  three  are  Metals  Re- 
fining Co.,  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  and 
Superior  Copper  Products  Co. 

The  order  issued  March  2  makes  one 
change  in  conditions  under  which  these 
companies  are  permitted  to  pay  11  Vi 
cents  for  their  requirements  of  special- 
purpose  copper  scrap.  Since  War  Pro- 
duction Board  now  is  allocating  copper 
*■  scrap,  this  order  permits  the  companies 
to  purchase  in  any  month  at  the  pre- 
mium price  an  amount  not  in  excess  of 
the  allocation  granted  them  by  WPB. 

Present  exceptions  end  July  1,  1942. 
Each  of  the  companies  is  required  to  file 
reports. 

•    *    • 

Mercurial  compound  producers 
asked  to  hold  down  prices 

Producers  of  mercurial  compounds — 
used  in  pharmaceuticals,  explosives, 
germicides,  paints,  insecticides  and  other 
products — were  asked  by  Price  Adminis- 
trator Henderson  in  telegrams  March  4 
to  maintain  for  60  days  prices  in  effect 
on  February  25,  1942. 


OPA  APPOINTMENTS 

Three  appointments  to  the  Consumer 
Division  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration were  announced  February  28 
by  Dan  A.  West,  director  of  the  division. 

John  H.  Pasnaters,  acting  chief  of  the 
consumers  representation  section  since  De- 
cember, has  been  appointed  chief  of  the  sec- 
tion. Mr.  Paswaters  came  to  the  Consumer 
Division  after  23  years  in  retail  merchandis- 
ing and  advertising. 

Willis  S.  MacLeod  has  been  appointed  chief 
of  the  standards  section.  Mr.  MacLeod 
comes  to  the  Consumer  Division  after  16 
years  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jer- 
sey) ,  and  more  recently  with  its  affiliate, 
the  Standard  Oil  Development  Co.,  where  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  program  of  standardiza- 
tion of  refining  equipment  and  materials. 

Bruce  L.  Melvin,  formerly  associated  with 
the  rent  section  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration, has  been  appointed  regional  rep- 
resentative of  the  Consumer  Division  for 
Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Oklahoma.  His  head- 
quarters will  be  in  Dallas.  Mr.  Melvin  has 
had  wide  experience  in  the  housing  field  and 
has  done  extensive  research  and  writing  on 
patterns  of  city  growth. 

*     •    • 

Ceilings  modified  on  lithopone 
in  hands  of  exporters,  dealers 

Permission  to  fulfill  certain  contracts 
at  higher  than  established  maximum 
prices  for  lithopone  is  granted  to  dealers 
and  exporters,  other  than  manufactur- 
ers, in  Amendment  No.  1  to  Price  Sched- 
ule No.  80,  effective  February  27,  1942, 
according  to  an  announcement  by  Price 
Administrator  Henderson. 

The  amendment  affects  only  lithopone 
in  the  hands  of  exporters  and  dealers  or 
in  the  hands  of  a  carrier  or  warehouse 
(owned  or  controlled  by  others  than  the 
person  from  whom  it  was  purchased) 
prior  to  February  2,  1942,  to  meet  con- 
tracts made  by  such  dealers  and  export- 
ers prior  to  February  2,  1942,  the  effective 
date  of  the  lithopone  price  schedule. 

Under  the  amendment's  terms,  the 
seller  of  such  product  may  deliver  such 
lithopone  in  accordance  with  terms  of 
the  contract,  provided  that  the  dealer  or 
exporter  making  the  delivery  shall, 
within  10  days  after  delivery,  submit  to 
the  OPA  a  verified  statement  revealing: 

1.  The  date  upon  which  such  lithopone  was 
received; 

2.  Name  and  address  of  his  supplier; 

3.  Name  and  address  of  purchaser; 

4.  Date  upon  which  contract  was  made; 
6.  Form  of  contract; 

6.  Quantity  of  lithopone  on  hand  or  in 
transit  on  February  2,  1942; 

7.  Quantity  delivered  under  contract  after 
February  2,  1942;  and  date  or  dates  of  such 
delivery;  and 

8.  The  selling  price. 

The  amendment  affects  section  1335.659 
appendix  A  of  Price  Schedule  No.  80  by 
the  addition  of  paragraph  "e,"  entitled 
"Pre-existing  contracts." 


OPA  exempts  Metals  Reserve 
purchases  of  idle  aluminum 
from  scrap  price  schedule 

Purchases  by  Metals  Reserve  Co.  of 
idle  or  excessive  inventories  of  alumi- 
num materials,  in  accordance  with  the 
program  announced  by  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board's  Division  of  Industry 
Operations  on  February  24,  1942,  will  be 
excepted  from  provisions  of  the  alumi- 
num scrap  price  schedule,  OPA  Admin- 
istrator Henderson  stated  February  28. 
This  ruling  was  made  in  Amendment  No. 
1  to  Revised  Price  Schedule  No.  2. 

Purpose  of  WPB's  program  is  to  ac- 
quire aluminum  materials  comprising 
idle  or  excessive  inventories  held  by 
manufacturing  users  of  aluminum.  A 
high  percentage  of  the  materials  in- 
volved in  this  program  will  be  remelted 
for  further  use.  Therefore,  they  would 
be  classified  as  scrap  under  provisions  of 
Price  Schedule  No.  2.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  such  materials  have  been  ren- 
dered useless  in  the  hands  of  their  hold- 
ers by  war  restrictions,  WPB  has 
recommended  that  Metals  Reserve  Co. 
buy  such  materials  at  prices  higher  than 
the  maximums  established  for  scrap  in 
Price  Schedule  No.  2. 

Metals  Reserve  to  observe 
ceiling  in  reselling 

Exceptions  of  such  purchases  from  the 
price  schedule's  provisions  was  granted 
by  OPA  at  WPB's  request  in  order  to 
carry  out  this  program. 

Regardless  of  prices  at  which  these 
purchases  are  made,  the  Metals  Reserve 
Co.  will  sell  aluminum  materials  which 
are  to  be  remelted  at  no  more  than  the 
maximum  prices  established  by  Price 
Schedule  No.  2  for  aluminum  scrap.  In 
this  way,  the  existing  price  structure  in 
the  secondary  aluminum  field  will  not  be 
disrupted. 

•    *    * 

Paper  shipping  sacks  also 
affected  by  price  agreements 

Paper  shipping  sacks  are  intended  to 
be  covered  by  the  individual  price  agree- 
ments made  by  manufacturers  of  con- 
verted paper  products,  although  they  are 
not  mentioned  specifically,  Price  Admin- 
istrator Henderson  said  March  4. 

The  agreements  were  issued  on  Febru- 
ary 20,  1942.  Since  that  time  some 
manufacturers  have  raised  the  question 
of  whether  paper  shipping  sacks  are  af- 
fected. 
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Ceiling  prices  on  1942  autos  affected 
by  removal  of  standard  equipment 


Several  changes  in  the  maximum  price 
schedule  for  1942  passenger  automobiles, 
of  minor  importance  to  the  public,  but  of 
considerable  interest  to  dealers,  were  an- 
nounced March  4  by  Price  Administrator 
Henderson. 

Removal  of  standard  equipment 

The  revisions,  in  the  form  of  Amend- 
ment No.  1  to  Price  Schedule  No.  85, 
Include: 

1.  When  standard  equipment  is  removed 
from  a  car  at  the  factory,  the  dealer  now  can 
limit  his  deduction  from  the  maximum  sell- 
ing price  to  the  amount  by  which  the  manu- 
facturer reduced  the  wholesale  price  of  the 
car  to  him.  If  the  manufacturer  did  not  al- 
low the  dealer  any  deduction  from  the  whole- 
sale price,  the  dealer  Is  not  required  to  reduce 
the  maximum  retail  price.  Formerly,  when 
standard  equipment  was  removed  at  the  fac- 
tory, the  schedule  required  the  dealer  to  de- 
duct the  retail  value  of  the  removed  equip- 
ment from  the  maximum  selling  price  of  the 
car. 

2.  When  standard  equipment  is  removed 
from  a  car  by  the  dealer,  according  to  the 
new  amendment,  he  must  deduct  from  the 


maximum  retail  price  of  the  car  a  sum  equal 
to  75  percent  of  the  price  he  would  have 
realized  had  he  sold  the  removed  equipment 
separately  on  October  15,  1941. 

Computation  of  excise  tax 

3.  Manufacturers  are  now  required  to  re- 
duce the  wholesale  selling  price  of  a  car  from 
which  standard  equipment  has  been  removed 
by  an  amount  not  less  than  the  cost  of  such 
removed  equipment  to  the  manufacturers. 

4.  Method  by  which  a  dealer  can  compute 
the  Federal  excise  tax  on  a  particular  car  is 
spelled  out  to  mean  the  amount  of  the  tax 
that  the  dealer  paid  to  the  manufacturer. 
The  schedule  continues  to  permit  dealers  to 
add  the  Federal  excise  tax  to  the  selling  price 
of  the  car. 

Three  list  prices  added 

5.  Manufacturers'  list  prices  are  added  to 
the  schedule  for  three  1942  Chrysler  cats  that 
were  omitted  from  the  original  list.  i.  e.; 
Model  No.  C-37 — 4-door  sedan,  $2,815;  7-pas- 
senger  sedan,  $2,915;  limousine,  $3,065. 

6.  Manufacturers'  list  prices  of  two  Ford 
models  are  raised  by  $10  each  to  correct  an 
error.  These  are  the  Super  Deluxe  6  Con- 
vertible Coupe,  now  priced  at  $1,080;  and 
Super  Deluxe  8  Convertible  Coupe,  now  priced 
at  $1,090. 

In  all  other  respects,  the  maximum  price 
schedule  is  unchanged. 


Scrap,  other  violations 
denounced  by  OPA 

Violations  of  the  lead  scrap  price 
schedule  and  other  nonferrous  scrap  or- 
ders through  the  subterfuge  of  "phantom 
freight"  were  denounced  March  3  by  Ad- 
ministrator Henderson. 

Excessive  charges  asked 

"Reports  have  come  to  us  "  Mr.  Henderson 
said,  "that  a  number  of  scrap  metal  dealers 
are  exacting  excessive  delivery  charges  when 
they  deliver  lead  scrap  in  their  own  trucks. 

"Price  Schedule  No.  70  provides  that  the 
delivery  charge,  when  delivery  is  made  in  the 
seller's  conveyance,  may  not  exceed  the  low- 
est available  commercial  transportation  rate 
on  an  identical  shipment  This  provision 
is  perfectly  clear.  It  leaves  no  scope  for 
conflicting  interpretations  or   bargaining. 

"For  example,  delivery  is  made  in  the 
seller's  motor  truck.  The  lowest  available 
commercial  charge  for  a  truck  shipment  be- 
tween the  two  points  covered  by  the  seller's 
truck  is  $2  per  ton.  It  is  a  direct  violation 
of  the  schedule  to  charge  or  to  pay,  as  part 
of  the  delivered  price  of  the  scrap  lead,  $2.50 
per  ton.  Violation  of  the  price  schedule 
through  Inflated  transportation  charges  will 
be  treated  by  OPA  in  the  same  fashion  as 
violations  through  increased  prices.  Buyers 
and  sellers  should  show  such  transportation 
charges  as  a  separate  item  in  the  billings  and 
in  the  books  kept  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  price  schedules." 

Urged  to  report  violations 

Mr.  Henderson  urged  all  persons  hav- 
ing evidence  of  the  exaction  of  excessive 
cartage  in  the  delivery  of  scrap  lead  and 
other  nonferrous  scrap  metals  to  com- 
municate with  him. 


Agriculture  prepares  to 
inform  Selective  Service 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Claude  R. 
Wickard  has  asked  State  and  county 
USDA  War  Boards  to  provide  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  with  factual  data 
to  assist  local  Selective  Service  boards  in 
properly  classifying  agricultural  regis- 
trants. This  action  was  taken  as  the 
result  of  the  program  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Selective  Service  System  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  an- 
nounced February  17  by  Brig.  Gen.  Lewis 
B.  Hershey,  Director  of  Selective  Service. 

War  Boards  to  furnish  information 

The  War  Boards,  at  the  request  of  lo- 
cal Selective  Service  boards,  will  furnish 
information  on  agricultural  production 
goals,  the  size  of  farming  units  required 
to  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
meet  the  goals,  skills  required  for  these 
farming  operations,  and  the  availability 
of  workers  possessing  these  skills.  The 
information  will  be  provided  directly  to 
State  Headquarters  and  local  boards  of 
the  Selective  Service  System. 

The  arrangement  with  the  Selective 
Service  System  provides  for  War  Boards 
to  furnish  information  upon  request  and 
not  to  ask  for  deferment  in  the  cases  of 
Individual  registrants.  Each  claim  for 
deferment  must  be  handled  by  local 
Selective  Service  boards  on  individual 
merit. 


Uphold  morale  by  keeping 
prices  down,  sporting 
goods  makers  asked 

Manufacturers  of  all  sporting  goods  and 
hunting  and  fishing  equipment  are  called 
upon  to  prevent  prices  from  advancing 
beyond  those  in  effect  January  10,  1942, 
in  a  letter  sent  to  them  March  3  by  OPA 
Administrator  Henderson. 

To  control  retail  prices,  too 

Although  the  letter  is  directed  only  to 
manufacturers,  Mr.  Henderson  makes 
plain  that  its  purpose  is  to  control  retail 
prices  as  well. 

"It  has  been  noted  that  substantial  ad- 
vances have  occurred  in  the  prices  of  sporting 
goods,"  the  letter  says.  "It  Is  important  that 
these  prices  remain  stable,  particularly  since 
sporting  goods  are  needed  for  civilian  recrea- 
tion and  are  important  in  the  maintenance  of 
civilian  morale." 

The  letter  asks  not  only  that  prices  be 
kept  from  advancing  above  the  levels 
existing  January  10,  but  that  any  ad- 
vances that  may  have  been  effected  since 
that  date  be  rescinded. 

Manufacturers  who  experience  cost 
increases  that  make  it  difficult  to  hold 
prices  to  the  January  10  level  are  asked 
to  inform  the  OPA  of  any  contemplated 
advance.  Advance  notice  of  prices  to  be 
set  for  any  new  items  introduced  also  is 
requested. 

•    *    * 

Athletic  goods  of  reclaimed 
rubber  being  tested 

Manufacturers  of  athletic  equipment 
for  which  crude  rubber  or  latex  is  no 
longer  available  are  now  experimenting 
with  reclaimed  rubber. 

No  assurance  it  will  continue 

At  present  there  are  no  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  reclaimed  rubber,  but  there 
is  no  assurance  that  it  will  continue  to 
be  available  If  the  war  program  necessi- 
tates some  form  of  control  over  reclaimed 
rubber. 

Several  manufacturers  of  tennis  balls 
have  developed  an  all-reclaimed  ball, 
which,  though  not  so  lively  as  a  ball  made 
with  new  rubber,  would  be  fully  service- 
able to  the  average  player. 

The  WPB  rubber  branch  also  reports 
that  progress  has  been  made  in  develop- 
ing an  all-reclaimed  rubber  core  for  base- 
balls, and  with  squash  balls  using  re- 
claimed. No  solution  has  yet  been  found 
to  the  golf  ball  problem. 
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Little  hope  for  new,  recapped 
tires  for  ordinary  auto  in 
1942-3-4,  Henderson  declares 

Excerpts  from  OPA  Administrator 
Henderson's  statement  March  5  before 
the  Senate  Committee  Investigating 
National  Defense  Activities: 

To  date  we  have  been  unable  to  allo- 
cate even  a  single  pound  of  new  crude 
rubber  for  new  tires  or  recapping  of 
those  which  are  now  on  the  cars.  That 
means  starkly  and  simply  that  the  ma- 
jority of  these  cars  are  likely  to  be  laid 
up  when  their  present  tires  are  worn 
out  and  the  ingenuity  of  their  owners 
has  been  exhausted.' 

We  will  not  only  have  to  do  without 
tires  but  we  will  also  be  without  a  multi- 
tude of  other  rubber  articles  which  have 
become  essential  parts  of  standards  of 
life. 

I  am  not  trying  to  scare  anyone  unnec- 
essarily. I  am  simply  attempting  to 
develop  public  understanding  and  rec- 
ognition of  the  hard,  cold  facts. 

Thus  far,  I  haven't  mentioned  reclaim 
rubber.  To  many  people  this  seems  to 
offer  salvation.  But  the  most  important 
fact  about  reclaim  is  that  few  products 
can  be  made  from  it  alone.  In  almost 
every  case  some  crude  rubber  must  be 
mixed  in. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  capacity 
to  produce  about  350,000  tons  of  reclaim 
rubber  a  year.  I  hope  to  see  this  ca- 
pacity expanded  in  the  months  ahead. 
But  so  far  as  civilian  uses  are  concerned, 
I  do  not  expect  that  there  will  be  much 
more  than  170,000  tons  available. 

We  will  be  able  to  meet,  through  re- 
capping, only  about  one-seventh  of  the 
combined  passenger  car  tire  replacement 
and  recapping  demand.  This  means 
that  only  those  passenger  car  users  on 
the  class  A  or  class  B  eligibility  lists  will 
be  able  to  secure  recapped  tires.  Thus 
you  can  see  there  is  little  hope  that  the 
ordinary  passenger  car  operator  can  get 
either  a  new  or  recapped  tire  in  1942, 
1943,  or  1944. 

•    •    * 

Kennedy  succeeds  McDonough 

Appointment  of  Donald  D.  Kennedy 
as  chief  of  the  castings  unit  of  the  iron 
and  steel  section-  was  announced  Feb- 
ruary 28  by  J.  K.  Galbraith,  assistant 
OPA  administrator.  He  replaces  J.  E. 
McDonough,  a  major  in  the  reserve 
forces,  who  has  been  called  Into  the 
service, 


NYLON  STOCKING  PRICE 
VIOLATORS  FACE  PENALTY 

Trade  reports  that  violations  of  the 
price  ceiling  set  over  women's  nylon 
hosiery  have  occurred  in  certain  whole- 
sale quarters  brought  from  Price  Ad- 
ministrator Henderson  on  March  6  a 
warning  that  his  Office  was  prepared  to 
invoke  the  penalties  of  the  Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  of  1942  against  the 
offenders. 

The  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of 
1942  in  section  205  (b)  provides  that 
any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  any  price  regulation  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $5,000  and  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

*    •    • 

Domestic  wool  rugs,  carpets 
under  permanent  ceiling 

A  permanent  maximum  price  regula- 
tion covering  sales  by  wholesale  distribu- 
tors of  domestic  wool  rugs  and  carpets 
was  issued  March  7  by  Price  Adminis- 
trator Henderson.  It  was  to  go  into  ef- 
fect on  March  9.  The  new  regulation, 
No.  65  (Resale  of  Floor  Coverings),  su- 
persedes a  60-day  emergency  ceiling  that 
was  imposed  on  January  5. 

Maximum  prices  that  may  be  charged 
by  wholesale  distributors  are  set  in  the 
new  regulation  at  two  levels — one  ap- 
plying to  rugs  and  carpets  purchased  and 
received  prior  to  January  2,  and  one  ap- 
plying to  rugs  and  carpets  purchased  and 
received  on  and  after  that  date. 

The  "post-January  2"  ceiling,  according  to 
the  new  regulation,  forbids  wholesalers  from 
charging  more  for  wool  floor  coverings  than 
the  prices  quoted  by  the  manufacturer  in 
his  current  net  price  list  to  retailers.  Maxi- 
mum prices  on  "special  contract"  and  other 
items  not  shown  in  manufacturers'  price 
lists  to  retailers  must  be  approved  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  on  applica- 
tion of  a  distributor. 

The  "pre-January  2"  ceiling  prohibits 
wholesalers  from  charging  more  than  the 
highest  prices  received  during  the  period 
October  1  to  13.  If  no  sale  of  a  particular 
rug  or  carpet  was  made  between  these  dates, 
then  the  ceiling  price  must  not  exceed  the 
highest  price  received  by  the  seller  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  1941. 

Because  stocks  of  rugs  and  carpets  bought 
before  January  2  are  being  replaced  by  floor 
coverings  bought  after  that  date,  the  new 
regulation  permits  wholesale  distributors  to 
apply  the  "post-January  2"  ceiling  prices 
as  soon  as  90  percent  (in  value)  of  their 
pre-January  stocks  has  been  disposed  of. 
Before  making  sales  at  the  higher  price, 
however,  they  must  mail  to  the  OPA  a  sworn 
statement  on  Form  165:3  setting  forth  the 
facts  concerning  the  depletion  of  their  in- 
ventory. Copies  of  the  form  can  be  obtained 
from  OPA. 


Some  sales  of  dead-burned 
grain  magnesite  are 
permitted  over  ceilings 

War  demands  for  dead-burned  grain 
magnesite  (essential  in  maintenance  of 
basic  open-hearth  steel  and  other  metal- 
lurgical furnaces)  necessitating  some 
production  at  high  costs,  resulted  March 
6  in  issuance  of  Amendment  No.  1  to 
Revised  Price  Schedule  No.  75,  permit- 
ting some  sales  at  prices  higher  than  the 
established  maximums. 

The  amendment  also  permits  sellers 
to  add  to  maximum  prices  an  additional 
charge  when  deliveries  are  made  from 
stock  accumulations  other  than  at  the 
point  of  production;  and  allows  an  addi- 
tional charge  to  cover  incurred  costs  for 
packing  for  export  shipments. 

The  exception  to  the  maximum  price  (due 
to  high-cost  war  production)  is  for  sales 
by  the  Westvaco  Chlorine  Products  Corpora- 
tion from  stocks  at  Permanents,  Calif.,  to 
its  regular  customers  in  that  State,  the  max- 
imum price  being  set  at  $32  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 
Chewelah,  Wash.  Additions  for  delivered 
prices  and  sales  in  bags  or  sacks  are  the  same 
as  those  set  for  other  domestic  sales.  A  sim- 
ilar exception  has  already  been  made  for 
sales  by  this  company  from  its  plant  In 
Patterson,  Calif. 

The  maximum  price  for  other  domestic 
shipments  of  maintenance  grades  in  bulk 
remains  at  $22  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Chewelah.  A 
delivered  price  In  excess  of  the  maximum 
f.  o.  b.  Chewelah  price  may  be  charged,  con- 
sisting of  such  maximum  price  plus  a  trans- 
portation charge  computed  at  carload  rate 
from  Chewelah  to  the  delivery  point  desig- 
nated by  the  buyer. 

When  the  buyer  asks  delivery  from  stocks 
at  some  point  other  than  the  place  of  pro- 
duction, a  delivered  price  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  f.  o.  b.  Chewelah  price  may  be 
charged,  consisting  of  such  maximum  price 
plus  a  transportation  charge  to  the  point 
of  accumulation  and  from  such  place  to  the 
place  of  delivery  designated  by  the  pur- 
chaser, and  $1  per  ton. 

A  charge  of  $4  per  net  ton  is  permitted 
for  domestic  grades  in  bags  or  sacks. 

The  maximum  f .  a.  s.  price  for  export  ship- 
ments of  maintenance  grades  shall  be  the 
maximum  price  for  delivery  to  the  export 
dock,  plus  $7.50  per  net  ton  when  the  product 
Is  packed  in  double  Jute  sacks,  or  $12.50 
per  ton  when  packed  In  wooden  barrels. 

Export  sales  on  a  o.  1.  t.  or  c.  and  f.  basis 
are  permitted  at  prices  to  yield  the  seller 
the  same  realization  as  permitted  on  a  f.  a.  s. 
basis. 

•     •     * 

Curtailment  applies  to  coats 
whether  with  trousers  or  not 

A  clarifying  amendment  to  the  men's 
and  boys'  suits  and  overcoats  order 
(M-73-a)  was  issued  March  6  by  the  War 
Production  Board  to  make  clear  to  man- 
ufacturers and  tailors  that  the  order  ap- 
plies to  any  kind  of  a  sack  coat,  whether 
made  with  a  suit  or  as  a  separate  coat  for 
sports  or  other  wear. 
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LABOR  .  .  . 

Mediator  sent  in  railroad  case; 
Newark  employee  issues  put  up  to  city 


The  National  War  Labor  Board  last 
week  reached  agreements  In  two  cases; 
Issued  directive  orders  in  two  other  cases; 
refused  to  take  jurisdiction  of  a  fourth 
case,  and  received  certification  of  six  new 
cases. 

Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western 

In  accordance  with  its  order  that  the 
dispute  between  the  Toledo,  Peoria  & 
Western  Railroad  and  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen 
and  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men should  be  submitted  to  arbitration 
under  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board  announced  that 
the  National  Mediation  Board  had  sent 
Mediator  John  F.  Murray  to  Peoria,  HI., 
to  draw  up  the  arbitration  award  agree- 
ment. The  unions  had  agreed  to  comply 
with  the  Board's  order  and  the  company 
refused.  Hearings  were  scheduled  to 
open  March  7  in  Peoria.  A  strike  has 
been  in  progress  since  December  28  over 
the  unions'  demands  for  standard  rail- 
road rules  and  wages. 

Municipal  Government  of  Newark 

The  National  War  Labor  Board  de- 
cided on  March  5  that  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  municipal  government  of  the 
City  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  the  State, 
County,  and  Municipal  Workers,  CIO, 
should  be  "settled  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  city  of  Newark,  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  administration  of  that  city," 
and  returned  the  certification  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

The  case,  which  was  certified  February 
14,  involved  a  request  for  a  15  cents 
hourly  wage  increase  for  1,000  municipal 
employees.  The  Board  had  appointed 
David  A.  McCabe  of  Princeton  University 
as  its  special  investigator  in  the  dispute 
and  it  was  on  the  basis  of  his  report  that 
the  Board's  decision  was  made. 

Morse  Twist  Drill  &  Machine  Co. 

After  3  days  of  hearings  before  Pro- 
fessor I.-L.  Sharfman,  associate  member 
of  the  Board,  an  agreement  was  reached 
settling  the  16  issues  in  dispute  between 
the  Morse  Twist  Drill  &  Machine  Co., 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  the  United 
Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers, 
CIO. 


The  agreement,  which  is  effective  to 
March  6,  1943,  provides  for  wage  in- 
creases of  9  cents  per  hour  for  all  em- 
ployees working  on  the  day  rate  and 
the  equivalent  of  6  cents  per  hour  for 
all  working  men  on  piece  work.  Night 
shift  employees  are  to  receive  a  bonus  of 
IV2  percent  on  their  earnings,  and  vaca- 
tions with  pay  are  also  provided  for  in 
the  agreement. 

Park  Drop  Forge  Co. 

A  mediation  panel  composed  of 
William  R.  Spriegel,  Dale  Purves,  and 
John  Brophy  effected  an  agreement  in 
the  dispute  between  the  Park  Drop  Forge 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the  United 
Automobile  Workers,  CIO.  It  provides 
a  blanket  wage  increase  of  8  cents  per 
hour  retroactive  to  January  1. 

The  agreement,  which  affects  300  em- 
ployees of  the  company,  also  contained 
the  following  provision:  "That  the  Union 
may  ask  for  a  blanket  raise  of  5  cents 
per  hour,  both  in  hiring  rates  and  em- 
ployees' hourly  rates,  whenever  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Cost  of  Living 
Index  for  Cleveland  shows  an  Increase 
of  5  points  above  the  February  15  All 
Item  Cost  of  Living  Index  as  a  base. 
Further  Increases  in  5-cent  increments 
may  be  asked  whenever  the  Index  rises 
in  multiples  of  five  from  the  base  of 
February  15,  1942." 

Screw  Machine  Products 

After  3  days  of  hearings  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  an  agreement  was  reached  in  the 
dispute  between  the  Screw  Machine 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  and  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  AFL,  which 
granted  wage  increases  ranging  from  7 
cents  to  15  cents  an  hour. 

This  agreement,  which  affects  the  88 
employees  of  the  company,  was  nego- 
tiated with  the  assistance  of  Theodore 
Kheel,  principal  mediation  officer  of  the 
National  War  Labor  Board. 

Thompson  Products  Co. 

The  dispute  between  the  Thompson 
Products  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the 
United  Automobile  Workers,  CIO,  was 
referred  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  by  the  War  Labor  Board,  which 
asked  that  an  election  at  the  company's 


plants  be  expedited.  Hearings  had  been 
held  the  latter  part  of  February  before 
a  panel  composed  of  Alexander  Frey, 
George  Rogers,  and  H.  L.  Knight,  but 
no  agreement  was  reached.  A  total  of 
4,000  employees  is  involved. 

Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

Because  of  doubt  on  the  part  of  the 
company  as  to  whether  the  approval  by 
the  Board  of  the  unanimous  panel  rec- 
ommendation in  the  Marshall  Field  & 
Co.,  Spray,  N.  C,  dispute  with  the  Bi- 
County  Joint  Board,  Textile  Workers 
Union,  CIO,  was  a  formal  order,  the 
Board  issued  a  directive  order  to  both 
parties.  This  order  required  that  the 
contract  renewal  between  the  company 
and  the  union  include  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  panel  on  union  security  and 
wages.  The  recommendations  had  pro- 
vided for  a  voluntary  maintenance  of 
membership  clause.  The  case  was  cer- 
tified to  the  Board  January  15  and  hear- 
ings were  held  during  that  month  before 
a  panel  composed  of  Paul  A.  Dodd,  Dale 
Purves,  and  James  Carey.  The  com- 
pany employs  4,000  workers  at  its  mill 
in  Spray. 

Parker  Appliance  Co. 

On  March  6,  the  Board  unanimously 
approved  the  -recommendations  of  the 
panel  for  settlement  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  Parker  Appliance  Co.,  in 
Cleveland,  and  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists,  the  International 
Molders  Union,  and  the  Pattern  Makers 
League,  AFL.  The  dispute  which  in- 
volved 3,600  employees,  arose  over  a  dis- 
continuance by  the  company  of  a  9  per- 
cent bonus  after  the  first  two  quarters 
of  1941. 

The  Board  ordered  that  the  bonus  be 
paid  for  the  last  two  quarters  of  1941 
and  that  wage  negotiations  be  opened 
immediately.  The  Board  will  appoint  an 
Investigator  to  investigate  the  wage  issue 
and  report  his  findings  to  the  parties. 
In  case  the  parties  are  unable  to  reach 
an  agreement,  the  dispute  will  be  settled 
by  the  Board.  Members  of  the  panel 
which  heard  the  case  were  William  W. 
Waymack,  George  M.  Rogers,  and  Fred 
Hewitt. 

Other  cases 

After  2  days  of  hearings  before  a  panel 
of  Robert  J.  Myers,  Frederick  Fales,  and 
Joseph  McDonough,  no  agreement  was 
reached  in  the  controversy  between  the 
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Chase  Brass  &  Copper  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists,  AFL.  The  union  is  seek- 
ing a  wage  increase  of  10  cents  an  hour 
for  the  1,600  employees  of  the  plant,  and 
the  full  Board  will  make  a  decision  on 
this  demand  after  the  panel  reports  Its 
findings  of  fact  to  the  Board. 

Oakland  transit  issue 

Hearings  in  the  dispute  between  the 
East  Bay  Transit  and  Key  System  of 
Oakland,  Calif.,  and  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Street,  Electric  Railway 
and  Motor  Coach  Employees,  AFL,  were 
held  in  California  under  the  auspices  of 
associate  Board  member  Paul  A.  Dodd. 
No  agreement  had  been  reached  at  the 
end  of  the  week.  Other  hearings  in  the 
field  involved  the  Arcade  Malleable  Iron 
Works,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  the  Steel 
Workers  Organizing  Committee,  CIO; 
the  Armstrong  Brothers  Tool  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  and  the  United  Automobile 
Workers,  CIO;  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  the  Farm 
Equipment  Workers  Organizing  Commit- 
tee, the  United  Automobile  Workers,  both 
CIO,  and  a  Federal  Labor  Union,  AFL; 
and  the  Booth-Kelly  Lumber  Co.,  Spring- 
field, Oreg.,  and  the  International  Wood- 
workers of  America,  CIO. 

"Little  Steel"  hearings 

Hearings  before  the  fact-finding  panel 
of  the  Board  in  the  Little  Steel  case  were 
recessed  after  2  days  to  March  10.  The 
panel,  composed  of  Arthur  S.  Meyer,  Cy- 
rus Ching,  and  Richard  Frankensteen, 
heard  the  parties  on  March  3  and  4. 

New  cases 

The  six  new  cases  certified  to  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board  last  week  in- 
volved the  following:  the  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  and  the  Farm 
Equipment  Workers  Organizing  Com- 
mittee, CIO;  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica, Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  the  Aluminum 
Workers  of  America,  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers,  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Die  Casting  Workers,  all  CIO; 
the  White  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  and  the  United  Electrical, 
Radio  and  Machine  Workers,  CIO;  the 
Columbus  &  Southern  Ohio  Electric  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio  and  the  Transport 
Workers  Union  of  America,  CIO;  the 
Cleveland  Brass  Manufacturing  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Die  Casting  Workers,  CIO;  and 
the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.,  Baycnne,  N.  J., 
and  the  United  Electrical,  Radio  and 
Machine  Workers,  CIO. 


CAN  ORDER  MODIFIED 

The  War  Production  Board  has  modi- 
fled  Conservation  Order  M-81  to  permit 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  cans  neces- 
sary for  the  packing  of  certain  "second- 
ary product"  vegetables  which  were 
planted  before  February  11,  and  for 
which  a  canner  had  contracted  by  that 
date. 

Provisions  of  the  order  which  place 
quantity  limitations  on  the  packing  of 
such  vegetables  have  been  lifted  until 
May  31  in  order  to  reduce  spoilage. 

*    •    * 

Labor  program  announced 
for  7-day  week  in  copper  mines 

A  program  to  increase  output  in  the 
copper  mining  Industry  by  continuous 
operation  on  a  7-day  week  basis  was  an- 
nounced March  5  by  WPB  Labor  Director 
Hillman. 

"The  labor  organizations  involved  have 
offered  full  cooperation  in  this  program 
which  would  increase  worker  efficiency 
by  improving  job  conditions  in  the  mines, 
and  by  establishing  joint  labor-manage- 
ment production  committees,"  Mr.  Hill- 
man  said. 

Highlights  of  the  program,  which  fol- 
lows closely  the  proposals  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter 
Workers,  are: 

1.  Improved  working  conditions. 
Improvements  in  ventilation  and  in 

other  working  conditions,  better  servic- 
ing of  miners,  more  complete  utiliza- 
tion of  skill  capacities  of  all  miners, 
and  the  improvement  of  living  condi- 
tions particularly  at  underground 
mines,  should  be  effected  in  order  to 
reduce  labor  turnover  and  bring  early 
increases  in  production. 

2.  Labor-management     advisory   com- 
mittees. 

All  copper  mining  companies  should 
make  the  fullest  use  of  labor-manage- 
ment advisory  committees  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  that  every  idea  for 
getting  maximum  production  is  ob- 
tained and  given  careful  considera- 
tion. Where  such  committees  are  not 
now  in  existence,  some  plan  should  be 
put  into  effect  to  secure  all  ideas  on 
how  production  may  be  increased. 

3.  Seven-day  week. 

Every  mine  should  be  worked  7  days 
a  week  and,  where  physically  possible, 
on  a  multiple  and  swing  shift  basis.  A 
detailed  check  will  be  made  to  see  that 
this  policy  is  followed. 


Rail  executives  named  to  head 
field  operations  in  East,  West 

Appointment  of  two  railroad  execu- 
tives to  field  positions  in  the  Division  of 
Railway  Transport  was  announced 
March  1  by  Director  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation Eastman. 

William  G.  Curren,  former  general 
manager  of  the  New  York  Terminal 
Lines  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad, 
has  been  named  associate  director,  in 
charge  of  the  eastern  region.  James  M. 
Baths,  former  general  manager  of  the 
Minneapolis,  Northfield  &  Southern  Rail- 
road, has  been  appointed  deputy  associ- 
ate director,  in  charge  of  the  western" 
region.  Mr.  Curren  will  maintain  head- 
quarters at  New  York  City,  and  Mr. 
Baths  will  have  headquarters  at  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  Curren  and  Mr.  Baths  will  work 
cooperatively  with  the  railroads  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions  to: 

1.  Keep  the  Division  of  Railway  Transport 
continuously  informed  as  to  railroad  traffic 
and  transportation  conditions; 

2.  Develop  plans  to  Insure  that  railroad 
operations  and  equipment  are  utilized  with 
maximum  effectiveness,  in  order  to  produce 
the  volume  of  transportation  required  by  the 
war  effort. 

•  *     * 

Use  of  copper  permitted 
for  railroad  purposes 

The  use  of  copper  for  essential  operat- 
ing parts  and  essential  maintenance  and 
repair  parts  for  railway  locomotives,  cars, 
and  equipment  will  be  permitted  under 
an  amendment  to  Order  M-9-c  issued 
March  2  by  the  Director  of  Industry 
Operations. 

The  amendment  adds  railroad  uses  to 
List  "B"  of  the  order,  which  permits  the 
use  of  copper  where  the  use  of  less 
scarce  material  is  impractical. 

•  *    * 

Route  normally,  don't  burden 
direct  lines,  Eastman  advises 

Shippers  using  the  railroads  were  ad- 
vised March  6  to  use  normal  channels  in 
routing  carload  traffic,  in  order  to  avoid 
overburdening  the  most  direct  routes. 

In  response  to  numerous  inquiries 
from  shippers,  Defense  Transportation 
Director  Eastman  issued  the  statement, 
which  said  also  that  at  present  there  is 
no  need  for  imposing  any  general  re- 
strictions upon  shippers  in  the  routing 
of  carload  traffic. 
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(Information  furnished  through  Office 
of  Agricultural  Defense  Relations, 
V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture) 


AGRICULTURE 

High  production  goals  challenge  best 

efforts  of  Nation's  farmers;  rising 

demand  forecast  as  buying  power  expands 


Farmers  are  off  to  a  fairly  good  start 
In  an  all-out  drive  for  record  production 
of  crops  and  livestock  products — milk, 
eggs,  meats,  vegetables,  and  oil  crops, 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
announced. 

Must  make  best  use  of  labor 

Milk  production  is  currently  below  pro- 
jected goals  for  1942  but  the  season  of 
heavy  production  is  just  ahead.  The 
production  of  eggs  is  up  to  goal  figures. 
The  number  of  livestock  on  farms  is  the 
largest  on  record.  Winter  vegetables 
and  citrus  fruits  are  going  to  market  in 
increasing  volume. 

But  the  high  goals  this  year  challenge 
the  best  efforts  of  farmers,  in  view  of 
restricted  supplies  of  materials  and  im- 
plements needed  in  farm  production. 
Most  efficient  use  must  be  made  of  avail- 
able family  and  farm  labor.  Cost  of  pro- 
duction is  rising,  but  the  prospect  is  that 
farm  income  will  be  the  largest  since  1919 
when  the  total  was  14.6  billion  dollars. 

Prices  of  some  farm  products  are  lower 
than  at  the  beginning  of  1942,  but  many 
livestock  products  continue  above  parity. 
Conservation  and  parity  payments  will  be 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  on 
basic  commodities,  and  price  supports 
have  been  announced  for  commodities 
needed  in  greatest  abundance.  Com- 
modity credit  loans  and  purchases  for 
lend-lease  shipment  are  supporting  fac- 
tors. 

Greater  livestock  production  necessary 

Government  officials  stress  the  need  for 
heavier  production  of  livestock  products. 
Corn  acreage  allotments  have  been  in- 
creased to  maintain  feed  granaries  at  a 
high  level.  Other  measures  are  being 
taken  to  maintain  price  ratios  of  feed  and 
livestock  products  to  make  possible  the 
high  record  outturn  of  livestock  prod- 
ucts. Wheat  is  being  made  available  as 
feed  for  livestock. 

Officials  say  that  unless  the  usual  signs 
fail  there  will  be  high-record  calf  and 
lamb  crops  this  spring  to  replenish  herds 
and  flocks  and  release  large  numbers  of 
meat  animals  for  slaughter  without  less- 
ening   supplies   in    subsequent   seasons. 


Cattlemen  alone  could  market  at  least 
28,000,000  head  of  cattle  this  year  and 
still  Increase  the  number  of  stock  on 
farms  and  ranches. 

Corn  Belt  and  western  farmers  are 
being  urged  to  put  in  bigger  crops  of  soy- 
beans and  flaxseed  this  year,  and  south- 
ern farmers  to  grow  more  peanuts  than 
ever  before  to  satisfy  an  unprecedented 
demand  for  vegetable  oils.  Prices  are  to 
be  supported  in  order  to  induce  farmers 
to  produce  more  of  these  crops. 

Other  products  needed  in  great  abun- 
dance include  cannery  peas  and  tomatoes 
rich  in  food  value  for  men  at  arms  and 
those  engaged  in  the  building  of  ships 
and  manufacturing  the  munitions  of  war. 
More  potatoes  and  rice  are  wanted,  more 
fresh  vegetables,  more  steaks,  chops,  and 
roasts,  more  cheese  and  evaporated  milk, 
more  shell  and  dried  eggs. 

Rising  consumer  demand 

The  great  demand  for  food  is  reflected 
in  market  places  as  consumers  pay  prices 
for  food  in  accordance  with  increased 
ability  to  buy,  in  the  heavy  purchases  by 
the  military,  and  in  buying  for  lend-lease 
shipment.  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  forecasts  a  rising  demand  for 
farm  products  as  industrial  production 
and  consumer  buying  power  expand  to 
the  greatest  volume  in  history. 

Besides  being  an  arsenal  for  munitions 
of  war,  the  United  States  is  the  principal 
food  producer  among  the  United  Nations. 
The  power  to  produce  food,  feed,  and 
fiber  lies  in  6,000,000  American  farms 
covering  more  than  1,000,000,000  acres, 
manned  by  more  than  12,000,000  farm- 
family  and  hired  workers,  and  equipped 
with  more  than  1,800,000  tractors  and 
complementary  machinery  and  imple- 
ments, nearly  5,000,000  automobiles  and 
motortrucks,  and  13,000,000  horses  and 
mules. 

In  spite  of  difficulties  in  production, 
processing,  and  distribution,  brought 
about  by  diversion  of  labor,  metals, 
chemicals,  and  other  farm  needs  to  the 
war  effort  farmers  expect  to  use  avail- 
able equipment  and  manpower  to  pro- 
duce the  food  needed  in  the  fight  against 
aggression. 


Nutrition  story  spread  by 
official  "food  guide"  poster 
for  health  and  victory 

In  order  to  make  America  "nutrition- 
conscious,"  an  official  "food  guide"  ex-  * 
plaining  what  foods  to  eat  for  health  and 
victory  was  released  March  2  by  Federal 
Security  Administrator  Paul  V.  McNutt. 
The  official  "food  guide,"  Mr.  McNutt 
explained,  together  with  a  symbolized 
slogan  "U.  S.  Needs  Us  Strong — Eat  Nu- 
tritional Food,"  is  part  of  the  wartime 
national  nutrition  program  of  the  Office 
of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services. 

"Health  returns  essential  to  victory" 

Red,  white,  and  blue  posters,  carrying 
this  slogan  and  the  food  guide,  are  being 
produced  for  widespread  use. 

The  nutrition  campaign,  Mr.  McNutt 
stated,  has  the  cooperation  of  the  food 
industry,  State  and  local  nutrition  com- 
mittees, and  related  groups. 

"This  effort  to  get  full  health  returns 
from  the  Nation's  food  resources,"  Mr. 
McNutt  said,  "is  essential  to  victory. 
Three  points  about  the  program  need  to 
be  emphasized: 

"First,  It  translates  the  scientific  findings 
of  modern  nutrition  research  into  simple, 
easy-to-follow  guidance  which  everyone  can 
and  should  apply. 

"Second,  It  makes  its  front  line  attack  In 
the  local  communities  where  people  live — 
where  they  buy  and  eat  three  meals  a  day. 

"Third,  it  utilizes  all  available  channels  of 
public  information  to  combat  the  Ignorance 
which  Is  a  large  and  unnecessary  cause  of 
malnutrition." 

"Industries,  as  well  as  individuals,"  Mr. 
McNutt  said,  "have  been  asking  'What 
can  we  do  to  help?'  Because  of  the  many 
such  inquiries  we  have  received,  this  Of- 
fice has  set  up  a  policy  which  will  enable 
Interested  industries  to  help  in  making 
the  nutrition  story  known.  These  nutri- 
tion posters  may  be  reproduced  by  ob- 
taining permission  from  this  office." 

What  you  should  eat 

The  national  nutrition  "food  guide" 
follows: 

Milk  and  milk  products — at  least  a  pint 
for  everyone — more  for  children — or  cheese 
or  evaporated  or  dried  milk. 

Oranges,  tomatoes,  grapefruit — or  raw 
cabbage  or  salad  greens — at  least  one  of 
these. 

Green  or  yellow  vegetables — one  big  help- 
ing or  more — some  raw,  some  cooked. 

Other  vegetables,  fruit — potatoes,  other 
vegetables   or   fruits   in   season. 

Bread  and  cereal — whole  grain  products 
or  enriched  white  bread  and  flour. 

Meat,  poultry  or  fish — dried  beans,  peas, 
or  nuts  occasionally. 

Eggs — at  least  3  or  4  a  week,  cooked  any 
way  you  choose — or  In  "made"  dishes. 

Butter  and  other  spreads — vitamin-rich 
fats,  peanut  butter,  and  similar  spreads. 

Then  eat  other  foods  you  also  like. 
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HOUSING . . . 

37,261  homes  for  defense  workers,  armed 
forces  to  be  built  under  joint  program 


A  joint  public  and  private  program  for 
immediate  construction  of  37,261  addi- 
tional dwelling  units  for  industrial  de- 
fense workers  and  civilian  and  enlisted 
personnel  of  the  armed  forces  in  10  widely 
separated  areas  was  approved  March  5 
by  President  Roosevelt  on  recommenda- 
tion of  John  B.  Blandford,  Jr.,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Housing  Agency. 

Bulk  on  West  Coast 

The  publicly  financed  portion  of  the 
program  will  provide  13,526  units  and  the 
balance,  23,735  units,  will  be  assigned  to 
private  enterprise.  This  is  in  line  with 
the  Government's  policy  of  supplying 
only  such  defense  housing  as  private  in- 
terests are  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide. 

The  bulk  of  the  new  public  construc- 


tion in  this  particular  program  will  be 
centered  on  the  West  Coast  to  help  speed 
shipbuilding. 

The  program  as  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  these  10  areas  follows: 

Seattle,  Wash.,  public.  3,278  dwelling  units, 
private,  6,300;  Vancouver,  Wash.,  public, 
5,000,  private,  2,100;  Northern  New  Jersey, 
public  2,838,  private,  14,000;  Alton-East  Alton, 
III.,  public,  400,  private,  450;  Childersburg, 
Ala.,  public,  200,  private,  60;  Hawthorne,  Nev., 
public,  400,  private,  25;  New  Britain,  Conn., 
public,  900,  private,  100;  Lemoore,  Calif.,  pub- 
lic, 185,  private,  150;  Taft,  Calif.,  public,  75, 
private,  50;  Utica-Rome-Ilion,  N.  Y.,  public, 
250,  private,  500. 

In  the  Northern  New  Jersey  area,  2,- 
538  of  the  newly  scheduled  defense  home 
units  had  been  planned  originally  for  a 
slum-clearance  program. 


Extension  of  ratings  by 
builders  made  easier 

Extension  of  preference  ratings  by 
building  contractors  will  be  facilitated 
by  a  new  form  of  order,  P-19-h,  which 
will  be  used  in  most  cases  hereafter  to 
assign  ratings  to  construction  projects 
in  response  to  applications  on  forms  PD- 
200  and  PD-200A. 

The  new  form  of  order  will  permit 
application  of  ratings  by  builders  by  a 
simple  endorsement  on  purchase  orders, 
containing  the  serial  number  issued  for 
the  project.  A  similar  form  of  endorse- 
ment may  be  used  for  extension  of  rat- 
ings on  orders  served  on  the  builders' 
suppliers,  except  that  before  extending 
a  rating  a  supplier  must  execute  and 
forward  to  the  War  Production  Board  a 
special  form  of  acceptance.  Only  one 
filing  of  the  acceptance  is  necessary,  after 
which  the  supplier  may  extend  any  rat- 
ing assigned  by  Order  P-19-h,  regardless 
of  serial  number. 

Suppliers  to  whom  ratings  are  extend- 
ed under  the  new  order  may  accumulate 
the  ratings  up  to  a  period  of  three 
months  until  they  can  place  an  order  for 
a  minimum  commercial  quantity  of  the 
rated  material  if  they  do  not  process 
it  in  any  way,  and,  subject  to  the  same 
restrictions,  suppliers  may  "basket"  or 
accumulate  ratings  on  orders  from  two 
or  more  contractors. 


200  paper  makers  asked 
to  hold  prices  down 

Approximately  200  manufacturers  of 
kraft  converting  papers,  coarse  sulphite 
papers  and  tissue  papers  have  been 
asked  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion to  agree  not  to  exceed  prices  at 
which  they  sold  all  grades  of  such  items 
during  the  period  from  October  1  to  Oc- 
tober 15,  1941,  inclusive,  Price  Admin- 
istrator Henderson  announced  March  5. 

A  form  for  such  agreement  has  been 
sent  to  members  of  the  industry. 

Usual  differentials  allowed 

Favorable  response  from  virtually  ev- 
ery manufacturer  is  anticipated.  When 
the  forms  are  returned,  OPA  expects  to 
present  levels  on  most  grades  for  do- 
mestic and  export  sales. 

Sales  below  the  agreement  prices  will 
be  permitted  and  the  customary  differ- 
entials for  sheets,  distant  shipments  and 
small  quantities  will  be  maintained  on 
the  same  basis  as  that  prevailing  during 
the  first  half  of  last  October. 

Asked  to  explain  exceptions 

A  review  of  costs  and  profits  will  be 
necessary  before  any  contemplated  ad- 
vances are  permitted. 

Manufacturers  were  urged  to  sign  the 
agreements  even  though  they  may  have 
unusual  situations  regarding  some  items. 


Procedure  simplified  for 
subcontractors  extending 
defense  housing  ratings 

Extension  of  preference  ratings  on  de- 
fense housing  projects  by  subcontractors 
has  been  simplified  by  an  amended  ver- 
sion of  Preference  Rating  Order  P-55, 
announced  March  S  by  the  Director  of 
Industry  Operations. 

Subcontractors  to  benefit 

The  provisions  of  P-55  may  be  used 
only  by  contractors  to  whom  a  copy  of 
the  order  is  addressed  with  a  serial  num- 
ber, and  by  the  suppliers  and  subcontrac- 
tors to  which  an  individual  order  is 
specifically  extended.  Changes  in  the 
form  of  the  order  were  announced  on 
January  13,  but  they  proved  unsatisfac- 
tory and  the  order  as  amended  at  that 
time  has  not  been  used.  The  changes 
announced  March  3  include  some  of  the 
revisions  announced  January  13,  with 
modifications  to  benefit  subcontractors. 

Under  the  order  as  now  amended,  sup- 
pliers who  process  the  material  they  fur- 
nish to  the  contractor  or  subcontractor 
in  any  substantial  way  may  not  extend 
the  ratings  on  orders  which  they  fill. 
Instead,  it  is  suggested  that  they  should 
operate  under  the  Production  Require- 
ments Plan. 

Minor  changes  permissible 

However,  exceptions  are  made  in  the 
case  of  subcontractors  who  commonly 
make  minor  changes  in  the  material 
they  install  in  defense  housing  projects. 
They  will  be  permitted  to  extend  ratings 
under  specified  restrictions. 

All  extensions  of  ratings  by  builders  or 
subcontractors  must  be  countersigned  by 
an  authorized  agent  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration.  Suppliers  who  do 
not  process  the  materials  they  furnish 
to  contractors  may  extend  ratings  with- 
out countersignature. 

Extensions  after  order  expires 

Another  amendment  permits  extension 
of  ratings  by  suppliers  and  subcontrac- 
tors after  the  expiration  date  of  the  par- 
ticular order  under  which  the  ratings 
were  assigned,  provided  that  the  rating 
being  extended  was  originally  applied  by 
the  builder  prior  to  the  expiration  date. 

This  provision  will  assist  suppliers  and 
subcontractors  to  take  advantage  of  a 
new  amendment  which  permits  them  to 
defer  extension  of  ratings  up  to  a  period 
of  3  months,  and  to  "basket"  or  accumu- 
late ratings  until  they  are  able  to  place 
an  order  for  a  minimum  quantity  pro- 
curable on  customary  commercial  terms. 
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CIVILIAN  DEFENSE  . . . 


First  allocation  of  protective  equipment 
under  the  $100,000,000  appropriation 
will  go  mainly  to  coastal  "target  areas" 


First  allocation  of  fire-fighting  equip- 
ment, gas  masks,  stretchers,  cots,  etc., 
under  the  recent  $100,000,000  Congres- 
sional appropriations  will  be  made  prin- 
cipally to  certain  cities  within  300 -mile 
coastal  strips  regarded  as  "target  areas" 
according  to  memorandum  of  plans  re- 
leased March  7  by  James  M.  Landis, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense. 
Selection  of  communities  will  be  based 
largely  on  priorities  established  by  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments. 

Factors  in  allocation 

Priorities  among  communities  will  be 
based  upon  three  basic  considerations: 
(1)  likelihood  of  attack,  (2)  vulnerabil- 
ity, and  (3)  importance  to  war  produc- 
tion of  manufacturing  plants  in  the 
community. 

The  system  of  allocating  and  distrib- 
uting the  material  was  worked  out  by 
Maj.  Gen.  Lorenzo  D.  Gasser,  War  De- 
partment representative  on  the  Board 
for  Civilian  Protection,  director  of  the 
civilian  protection  division  of  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense. 

Mr.  Landis  and  General  Gasser 
pointed  out  that  the  application  of  these 
standards  will  mean  that  the  relative 
sizes  of  the  communities  may  sometimes 
have  little  bearing  on  the  amount  of 
equipment  to  be  allocated.  Where  two 
communities  are  of  equal  size  and  vul- 
nerability, the  community  having  the 
more  vital  war  production  will  receive 
the  larger  amount  of  equipment. 

Requests  from  communities  not  necessary 

Mr.  Landis  urged  communities  not  to 
send  requests  or  requisitions  for  sup- 
plies to  OCD  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington. 

"Allocations  of  protective  supplies  must 
and  will  be  made  according  to  plans  arrived 
at  In  cooperation  with  the  military  experts 
of  the  War  Department.  Under  the  law  we 
cannot  make  allocations  on  any  other  basis 
and  we  will  be  unable  to  give  consideration 
to  the  requests  of  individual  localities  at 
variance  with  such  a  plan,"  Mr.  Landis 
stated. 

Under  the  appropriation,  facilities, 
supplies,  and  services  for  the  adequate 
protection  of  persons  and  property  from 
bombing  attacks,  sabotage,  or  other  war 
hazards  are  to  be  provided  in  localities 


determined  to  be  in  danger  of  attack 
and  which  are  unable  to  provide  suitable 
facilities. 

The  memorandum  on  the  plans  fol- 
lows: 

OUTLINE  OP  PLAN 

Initial    determination     of     localities     to 
receive  equipment 

The  localities  within  the  United  States 
principally  In  need  of  protection  from  bomb- 
ing attacks  have  been  determined,  after  ap- 
propriate conferences  with  the  military  au- 
thorities to  be  the  coastal  area  within  300 
miles  of  our  sea  or  gulf  coasts  and  in  addi- 
tion localities  outside  the  coastal  area 
wherein  there  are  located  Important  indus- 
trial Installations  producing  critical  war 
materials.  The  order  of  priority  of  issue 
to  be  based  upon  a  logical  consideration  of 
the  likelihood  of  attack,  their  vulnerability 
to  attack  and  their  Importance  to  the  na- 
tional defense. 

Protection   of  Localities  Wherein  Impor- 
tant War  Production  Plants  Are  Located 

The  Allied  war  effort  being  dependent,  In 
large  part,  upon  the  production  capacity  of 
this  country,  It  is  logical  that  the  effort  of 
civilian  defense  should  be  directed  primarily 
toward  the  protection  of  those  localities 
wherein  Important  manufacturing  plants 
with  war  contracts  are  established. 

This  could  not  be  done  in  the  preparation 
of  the  initial  estimates  for  the  reason  that 
the  list  of  such  localities  was  not  obtainable. 
Lists  of  those  towns  are  now  available,  re- 
sulting in  a  considerable  Increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  towns  to  be  protected  as  compared  with 
the  Initial  tentative  allocation.  Priority  in 
the  issue  of  protective  equipment  must  be 
based  upon  the  conditions  previously  set 
forth,  1.  e.,  likelihood  of  attack,  vulnerability, 
and  importance   to  the  national  defense. 

Many  towns  of  10,000  population  and  over, 
located  within  the  300-mile  coastal  strip, 
now  Included  in  the  original  tentative  allo- 
cations are  not  listed  in  the  War  and  Navy 
Department  lists  as  having  manufacturing 
plants  producing  Important  war  materials. 
Such  towns,  particularly  those  located  more 
than  100  miles  from  the  coast,  may  be  left 
out  of  the  allocation  lists  in  favor  of  smaller 
towns  where  important  war  production  man- 
ufacturing plants  are  located. 

Fire  Fighting  Equipment 

the  Basic  Element  of  Protection 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  great  damage 
suffered  in  bombing  attacks  may  result  from 
the  use  of  the  fire  bomb,  auxiliary  fire  fight- 
ing equipment  was  considered  as  a  basic 
element  of  the  civilian  defense  equipment 
that  should  be  furnished  by  the  Government. 

Fire  Defense  Committee 

Accordingly,  a  fire  defense  committee  was 
organized  in  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense. 
consisting  of  one  representative  of  each  of 
the  following  organizations:  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters;  National  Fire  Associa- 
tion; International  Association  of  Fire  Fight- 
ers; Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 
Engineering;   National  Bureau  of  Industrial 


Protection;  Office,  Chief  of  Engineers,  War 
Department;  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 
Navy  Department;  International  Association 
of  Fire  Chiefs;  Fire  Equipment  Section,  War 
Production  Board. 

Formula  Used  in  Determining 
Amount  of  Fire  Fighting  Equipment 

This  committee,  in  addition  to  recom- 
mending specifications  for  the  type  of  equip- 
ment to  be  purchased,  also  recommended  the 
formula  to  be  used  in  determining  the  ratio 
as  between  existing  regular  equipment  and 
the  auxiliary  equipment.  To  determine  the 
number  of  auxiliary  pmnpers  needed,  exist- 
ing equipment  was  carefully  and  completely 
surveyed,  particular  attention  being  directed 
to  the  number  of  units  over  15  years  of  age. 
Equipment  was  then  allocated  on  the  follow- 
ing basis:  in  cities  under  200,000,  one 
auxiliary  pumper  for  each  pumper  in  opera- 
tion plus  one  pumper  for  each  existing 
pumper  over  15  years  of  age;  In  cities  over 
200,000.  because  of  high  value  areas,  two 
pumpers  for  each  pumper  in  operation,  plus 
one  pumper  for  each  pumper  over  15  years 
of  age. 

Types  Permitted  by  War  Production  Board 

On  or  about  February  14,  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  ruled  that,  owing  to  war  re- 
quirements, self-propelled  or  trailer  types  of 
auxiliary  fire-fighting  equipment  could  not 
be  furnished,  and  that  the  types  of  equipment 
that  would  be  furnished  must  be  confined 
to  the  front  mounted  pump  and  the  side 
mounted  unit  described  below.  All  fire-fight- 
ing accessories,  such  as  hose,  nozzles,  axes 
ladders,  etc.,  are  to  be  furnished  with  these 
pumpers. 

Types  of  Pumpers  To  Be  Furnished 

(a)  The  front  mounted  pump  unit  con- 
sists of  a  single  stage  direct-connected  cen- 
trifugal pump  designed  for  mounting  on  the 
front  of  a  truck  ahead  of  the  motor.  This 
pump  will  be  equipped  with  1,500  feet  of 
discharge  hose  and  certain  standard  items 
of  equipment.  It  will  be  necessary  for  mu- 
nicipalities receiving  this  type  of  unit  to 
supply  an  open  body  truck  with  a  motor 
developing  at  least  75  brake  horse  power 
at  a  minimum  of  3,000  revolutions  per  min- 
ute. 

(b)  The  so-called  self-contained  unit  con- 
sists of  a  gasoline  motor  and  a  600  gallon- 
per-mlnute  centrifugal  fire  pump  on  skids 
and  weighs  approximately  1,400  pounds.  This 
unit  will  be  supplied  with  1,500  feet  of  dis- 
charge hose  together  with  the  necessary 
equipment.  It  Is  Intended  that  these  self- 
contained  units  and  the  accompanying 
equipment  shall  be  mounted  on  hose  wagons 
or  on  the  body  of  a  truck  of  at  least  1  '/2  ton 
capacity  to  be  furnished  by  the  municipality. 

Gas  Masks 

With  reference  to  gas  masks  for  the  civilian 
population,  our  initial  problem  has  to  do  with 
the  creation  of  facilities  for  quantity  manu- 
facture. This  will  be  accomplished  with  a 
portion  of  the  $100,000,000  through  educa- 
tional orders. 

Equipment  for  Medical  Teams 
and  Casualty  Stations 

This  equipment  will  be  tentatively  allotted 
on  the  following   basis: 

(a)  One  team  for  each  5,000  population; 

(b)  One  casualty  station  for  each  two  med- 
ical teams.  Stretchers  on  the  basis  of  4  for 
each  5,000  population;  cots  on  the  basis  of 
12  for  each  5,000  population;  first-aid  belts 
on  the  basis  of  9  per  5,000  population;  Iden- 
tification tags  for  medical  kits  on  the  basis 
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of  one  book  of  20  tags  for  each  1,000  popu- 
lation. 

Equipment  fob  Enrolled  Workers 

Arm  bands  on  the  basis  of  60  per  1,000 
population;  gasproof  capes  on  the  basis 
of  30  per  1,000  population;  steel  helmets  on 
the  basis  of  20  per  1.000  population.  (Th3 
same  helmets  to  be  used  for  firemen);  fire- 
men's turn-out  coats,  and  pants  (pairs)  on 
the  basis  of  4  per  1,000  population.  (Fire- 
men's rubber  boots  cannot  be  supplied  owing 
to  rubber  shortage);  gas  protection  clothing 
on  the  basis  of  4  sets  for  1.000  population. 

All  of  this  equipment  is  based  upon  issue 
to  individuals  and  teams  actually  enrolled 
In  defense  units  of  the  Citizens'  Defense 
Corps. 

Conferences    Between    Regional    Directors 
and  State  and  Local  Defense  Agencies 

Details  with  reference  to  allocation  of  this 
equipment  are  now  being  considered  by  our 
regional  directors  in  conference  with  State 
officials.  Such  conferences  will  likewise  con- 
sider questions  of  issue,  administration,  and 
care  of  equipment  and  supplies  loaned  to 
communities  under  the  Act.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  a  number  of  communities  will  also  be 
represented  at  these  conferences. 

Final  Allocations 

The  recommendations  of  regional  directors 
and  State  Defense  Councils  will  constitute 
important  factors  in  final  allocation  of  equip- 
ment and  supplies  by  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense  in  Washington.  First  consideration 
will  be  given  to  those  localities  wherein  im- 
portant manufacturing  plants  with  war  con- 
tracts are  located,  and  as  recommended  by 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 

Requests  for  Equipment  Not  Required 

Requisitions  from  communities  for  equip- 
ment and  supplies  for  civilian  defense  pur- 
poses will  not  be  necessary. 

Certificates  Required 

After  determination  has  been  made  as  to 
the  localities  that  will  receive  equipment  and 
supplies,  certificates  will  be  prepared  in  this 
office  showing  the  approximate  amount  of 
equipment  to  be  issued,  which  will  be  sent 
to  the  mayor  of  each  town  scheduled  to  re- 
ceive such  equipment.  This  form  includes 
a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  the  town  is 
unable  to  provide  the  equipment;  that  if 
received,  the  town  will  provide  suitable  facil- 
ities at  the  expense  of  the  community  for 
appropriate  use  of,  care,  maintenance,  hous- 
ing, distribution,  and  security  of  said  equip- 
ment; that  the  town  agrees  to  organize  and 
train  volunteer  units  in  the  handling  of 
same,  with  the  specific  understanding  that 
title  to  such  equipment  remain  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States. 

Procurement 

All  of  the  equipment  and  supplies  will  be 
procured  by  appropriate  agencies  of  the  War 
Department. 

•     *     * 


Sheppard  named  director  of 
ninth  civilian  defense  region 

Civilian  Defense  Director  Landis  an- 
nounced March  2  the  appointment  of 
James  C.  Sheppard  as  regional  director 
of  the  Ninth  Civilian  Defense  Region, 
with  headquarters  in  San  Francisco. 

This  area  covers  California,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah,  and 
Washington. 


Landis  calls  on  legal  profession  to 
mobilize  its  skills  for  civilian  defense 


Calling  for  mobilization  of  the  legal 
profession,  OCD  Director  Landis  in  a 
telegraphed  message  to  the  American 
Bar  Association  March  2,  listed  seven 
specific  civilian  defense  activities  for 
American  lawyers. 

Unable  to  appear  in  person  to  address 
the  American  Bar  Association  at  its  An- 
nual Mid-Winter  Conference  in  Chicago, 
Director  Landis  sent  a  telegram  to  Wal- 
ter P.  Armstrong,  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, which  said  in  part: 

Can  strengthen  local  councils 

Any  consideration  of  the  place  of  law- 
yers in  civilian  defense  must  start  from 
the  assumption  that  the  strength  of  that 
arm  of  the  service  must  bi  measured  by 
the  strength  of  the  local  council  of  de- 
fense in  the  many  communities  of  the 
United  States.  Lawyers,  by  associating 
themselves  with  these  councils  and  work- 
ing for  them,  can  add  greatly  to  their 
strength. 

Secondly,  the  operations  of  these 
councils,  particularly  the  operation  of 
the  antibombardment  protective  serv- 
ices, demand  competent  and  continuing 
legal  advice.  For  example,  an  under- 
standing must  be  had  of  the  legal  pow- 
ers of  wardens,  of  auxiliary  policemen. 
Regulations  governing  the  emergency 
flow  of  traffic,  the  emergency  extinction 
of  lights,  the  dispersion  of  crowds  and 
the  like  must  be  devised.  Consideration 
must  be  given  to  the  source  from  which 
these  regulations  should  issue;  namely, 
State,  county,  or  locality.  In  metropoli- 
tan areas  covering  more  than  one  State, 
legal  mechanisms  for  uniform  treatment 
of  that  area  must  be  created.  An  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature  of  the  execu- 
tive power  and  its  distribution  through 
governors,  mayors  and  the  like  must  be 
had.  All  this  illustrates  the  need  for 
good  legal  advice  at  the  local  and  at  the 
State  levels  and  calls  for  the  creation 
of  an  institution  comparable  to  that  of 
Judge  Advocate-General  for  the  local 
and  State  defense  councils. 

On  the  nonprotective  side,  lawyers 
have  special  value  In  such  tasks  as  ra- 
tioning boards.  Also,  their  normal  ca- 
pacity to  speak  should  be  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  local  defense  councils  so 
as  to  make  plain  to  the  public  the  nature 
and  demands  of  the  war  effort. 

Legal  aid  for  deserving  cases  of  in- 
dividuals in  the  military  services  as 
well  as  individuals  on  the  battle  line  of 
production  should  be  encouraged  by  hav- 


ing local  bar  associations  tied  in  with 
local  defense  councils.  What  is  also 
needed  here  seems  an  over-all  national 
organization  which  will  be  able  to  refer 
cases  of  legal  need  to  those  associations 
that  may  be  geographically  far  removed 
who  can  supply  it.  Here  the  lines  for 
furnishing  legal  need  may  well  be  pat- 
terned upon  the  method  employed  by 
Red  Cross  in  utilizing  its  local  chapters 
as  points  for  ready  reference  of  cases  to 
other  chapters.  A  clearance  mechanism 
of  this  character  might  be  set  up  in  the 
American  Bar  Association,  itself,  or  na- 
tional offices  of  OCD  might  be  made 
available.  These  legal  services  should 
also  extend  to  clearing  questions  of  pub- 
lic liability  arising  from  accident  during 
the  course  of  emergency  action. 

For  lawyers  to  advise  in  matters  set 
forth  under  two  above,  stimulation  of 
legal  writing  in  this  field  should  be  en- 
couraged by  Association  and  by  law 
schools. 

To  maintain  morale 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  As- 
sociation in  cooperation  with  law  schools 
to  continue  in  part  the  training  of  law 
students  now  serving  in  military  camps, 
or,  if  this  is  impossible,  to  supplying  them 
with  appropriate  legal  literature. 

The  maintenance  of  morale  is  partic- 
ularly the  task  of  those  who  can  see 
clearly  the  great  issues  of  this  war.  That 
understanding  should  especially  charac- 
terize the  bar,  for  all  the  great  heritage 
of  the  common  law  is  now  at  stake. 
Seeing  that,  I  feel  sure  that  the  lawyers 
to  whom  your  association  can  so  clearly 
speak  will  do  all  those  many  things 
necessary  to  put  the  effort  of  everyone 
behind  the  Nation  and  thereby  increase 
that  much  more  our  hitting  power  on 
the  Atlantic  and  in  the  Pacific  against 
the  enemy. 

•    *    * 

Canners  should  make  advance 
appointments  in  Washington 

Groups  of  canners  entitled  to  file  ap- 
peals under  the  provisions  of  Conserva- 
tion Order  M-81  were  requested  March  4 
to  write  the  War  Production  Board  con- 
tainers branch  for  appointments  before 
coming  to  Washington. 

Requests  for  appointments  should  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  H.  F.  Krimendahl,  Room 
8424,  War  Production  Board,  Social  Se- 
curity Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Authorized  aid  to  United  Nations  passes 
47  billion  dollar  mark;  over  two-thirds 
approved  since  Pearl  Harbor 


The  authorized  dollar  limit  on  aid 
which  the  President  may  provide  to  the 
United  Nations  under  Lend-Lease  rose 
past  the  47  billion  dollar  mark  when  the 
fifth  supplemental  war  appropriation  bill 
received  final  approval  by  Congress 
March  2  and  was  sent  to  the  President 
for  signature. 

Aid  exceeds  third  of  war  funds 

The  bill  carries  direct  Lend-Lease  ap- 
propriations of  $5,425,000,000.  In  addi- 
tion, the  President  may  transfer  to  Lend- 
Lease  countries  up  to  $11,250,000,000 
worth  of  war  supplies  to  be  produced  un- 
der the  War  Department  section  of  the 
bill.  He  may  also  lease  any  of  the  mer- 
chant ships  to  be  built  from  $3,852,000,000 
in  appropriations  and  contract  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Maritime  Commission. 

These  additions  brought  the  total  of 
Lend-Lease  appropriations  and  transfer 
authorizations  passed  by  Congress  since 
the  Lend-Lease  Act  became  law  almost 
a  year  ago  to  $47,410,650,000.  This  Is 
more  than  one-third  of  all  the  money  so 
far  voted  by  Congress  to  pay  for  the 
United  States  war  program. 

The  47  billion  dollar  figure  includes 
$18,410,000,000  in  direct  appropriations 
for  Lend-Lease.  The  balance  of  more 
than  29  billions  includes  the  total  money 
value  of  ships,  planes,  tanks  and  guns 
built,  building,  or  to  be  built  that  the 
President  may  either  retain  for  our  own 


armed  forces  or  transfer  to  the  nations 
associated  with  us  against  Axis  aggres- 
sion. In  what  amounts  and  to  what  na- 
tions the  transfers  actually  are  made  Is 
determined  by  the  Executive,  within  the 
dollar  limits  set  by  Congress,  on  the  basis 
of  how  best  they  will  contribute  to  final 
victory  over  the  Axis. 

All  except  15  Vz  billions  of  the  Lend- 
Lease  total,  or  more  than  two-thirds  of 
it,  has  been  authorized  in  appropriation 
bills  passed  in  the  3  months  since  Pearl 
Harbor.  Since  that  date  provision  for 
Lend-Lease  military  and  naval  require- 
ments has  been  made  in  War  and  Navy 
Department  appropriations  by  the  trans- 
fer authorization  method  Instead  of  In 
direct  Lend-Lease  appropriations.  The 
latter  are  now  confined  to  nonmilitary 
supplies  and  services. 

Most  of  the  dollars  available  for  Lend- 
Lease  will  be  translated  into  tanks,  planes, 
guns,  ships,  food,  machinery,  raw  mate- 
rials and  services  as  part  of  the  over-all 
United  States  war  production  program 
for  1942  and  1943  of  185,000  planes,  120,- 
000  tanks,  and  18  million  tons  of  mer- 
chant shipping.  Lend-Lease  aid  up  to 
March  1,  1942,  totaled  about  2!/2  billion 
dollars,  while  allocation  has  been  com- 
pleted by  the  Lend-Lease  Administration 
of  virtually  ail  of  the  $12,985,000,000  ap- 
propriated in  the  first  two  Lend-Lease 
appropriation  bills,  passed  March  27  and 
October  28,  1941. 


Rating  for  spare  parts  of 
buses,  trucks  raised  to  A-2 

The  War  Production  Board  on  March 
6  announced  a  1942  program  for  the  pro- 
duction of  spare  parts  for  medium  and 
heavy  trucks,  truck  trailers,  and  buses, 
designed  to  keep  these  vehicles  in  run- 
ning order. 

Orders  were  issued  raising  from  A-3 
to  A-2  the  Preference  Rating  available 
for  deliveries  of  materials  for  replace- 
ment parts.  The  program  does  not 
affect  production  of  parts  for  the  Army 
and  Navy  and  other  designated  Govern- 
ment and  lend-lease  operations. 

Under  amendments  to  Limitation  Order 
1-36  and  Preference  Rating  Order  P-107  is- 
sued and  effective  March  5,  which  supersede 
the  original  orders  announced  January  22, 
WPB  authorized  producers  and  suppliers  to 
apply  the  A-2  rating  to  obtain  deliveries  of 
materials  going  into  the  manufacture  of  des- 
ignated spare  parts.  The  orders  apply  only 
to  medium  and  heavy  trucks,  truck  trailers, 
passenger  carriers,  and  school  bus  bodies. 
Parts  for  which  the  new  rating  may  be  used 
are  listed  in  both  the  Limitation  Order  and 
the   Preference  Rating  Order. 

A  long-range  program 

Since  WPB  has  instructed  manufacturers 
to  stop  production  after  March  1  of  civilian 
trucks  having  a  gross  vehicle  weight  of  less 
than  16,000  pounds,  it  has  become  necessary 
to  set  up  a  long-range  program  for  spare- 
part  production. 

Under  this  program,  producers  can  make 
during  the  entire  year  up  to  150  percent  of 
the  number  of  spare  parts  sold  by  them  for 
replacement  purposes  during  1941.  In  order 
to  give  manufacturers  more  operating  free- 
dom, the  order  provides  that  from  January 
1  to  June  30,  producers  may  not  manufacture 
more  than  75  percent  of  the  number  of  spare 
parts  sold  by  them  for  that  purpose  during 
1941,  and  that  from  January  1  to  September 
30,  the  manufacturing  limit  shall  be  fixed  at 
112'/2  percent  of  the  number  sold  during 
1941.  For  the  entire  year,  the  rate  amounts 
to  150  percent. 
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*"The  public  ...  is  not  complacent  .  . 
neither  management  nor  labor  .  .  . 
could  survive  the  public  wrath  .  .  ." 


(.Following  is  the  text  of  tlie  radio  ad- 
dress to  the  Nation  delivered  by  Donald 
M.  Nelson,  chairman  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  on  March  10.) 

My  Fellow  Americans: 

Since  I  spoke  en  the  radio  last  week 
I've  heard  from  an  awful  lot  of  people. 
They  have  communicated  with  me  by 
wire,  phone,  and  letter.  I've  heard  from 
management.  I've  heard  from  labor. 
And  I've  heard,  in  particular,  voices  of 
that  great  and  decisive  body  we  know 
as  the  public.  It  is  an  alert  public;  not 
asleep  to  our  danger.  It  is  not  compla- 
cent. It  is  to  an  extent  dissatisfied.  It 
Is  determined;  not  indifferent.  If  I  read 
my  mail  aright,  this  public  that  has 
spoken  to  me  wants  production,  and  no 
fooling.  It  wants  it  with  such  an  inten- 
sity of  feeling  that  it  Is  going  to  get  It 
one  way  or  another.  So,  let's  talk  about 
that  a  minute.  Let's  be  perfectly  frank. 
Let's  begin  by  saying  that  neither  man- 
agement nor  labor  in  plants  working  on 
war  orders;  nor  management  and  labor 
together  in  those  plants,  could  survive 
the  public  wrath  should  that  wrath  be 
turned  against  them;  nor  could  we  here 
on  the  War  Production  Board.  That  I 
believe  to  be  a  statement  no  one  can 
deny.  That  is,  therefore,  the  situation 
we  face. 

Two  ways  to  get  production 

That  is  the  broad  base  upon  which  we 


must  stand.    Recognizing  this  to  be  the 
fact,  we  can  reason  only  as  follows: 

There  are  two  ways  to  get  production. 
The  first  is  for  Government — meaning 
especially  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Mari- 
time Commission  and  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board — to  provide  the  blueprints  of 
what  Is  wanted;  the  schedules  for  when 
It  Is  wanted;  to  see  that  adequate  facili- 
ties are  available  for  production;  to  see 
that  the  materials  are  available  for  those 
machines  and  then  have  management 
and  labor  bend  every  conceivable  effort 
to  achieve  maximum  production  quickly. 
That  is  the  way  I  want  to  see  it  done. 
That  is  the  way  the  public  would  like 
to  see  it  done.  That  is  the  American  way. 
That  is,  in  effect,  what  we  are  fighting 
to  maintain  in  this  country.  There  can 
be  no  one  within  sound  of  my  voice 
but  who  agrees,  If  he  thinks  about  It 
at  all.  But,  do  we  really  understand  what 
it  means  in  terms  of  alternatives?  Re- 
member, I  am  saying  the  public  wants 
production,  not  only  wants,  but  is  de- 
manding production. 

The  public  will  not  waver 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  the 
public  will  not  waver  in  its  determination, 
and,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  it  will  get 
production  one  way  or  another.  There 
is,  however,  but  one  other  way  than  the 
one  we  follow  now.    That  is  the  wcy  of 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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Review  of  the  Week 
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The  public  is  not  complacent,  War 
Production  Board  Chairman  Nelson  as- 
serted last  week,  in  the  second  of  his 
weekly  broadcasts  to  the  Nation.  The 
public  intends  to  get  production  of 
weapons  in  one  way  or  another,  he 
warned,  and  neither  management  nor 
labor— nor  the  members  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board— "could  survive  the  public 
wrath  should  that  wrath  be  turned 
against  them." 

Later  in  the  week  a  plan  book  carried 
to  2,000  prime  manufacturers  the  WPB's 
suggestions  on  the  operation  of  the  Na- 
tional Production  Drive.  Mr.  Nelson 
scheduled  31  regional  conferences  of  la- 
bor and  management  to  speed  up  the 
making  of  guns,  ships,  planes,  tanks,  and 
machine  tools. 

Checking  on  conversion 

Chairman  Nelson  also  ordered  manu- 
facturers to  report  monthly  the  extent 
of  their  shift  to  war  production  and, 
if  their  work  is  being  held  back,  to  tell 
why.  WPB  followed  up  the  complete 
conversion  of  the  radio  industry  by  an- 
nouncing a  May  15  deadline  (April  15  for 
big  companies)  for  cessation  of  domestic 
washing  machine  manufacture.  "The 
entire  capacity  of  the  laundry  industry 
will  be  devoted  to  war,"  Mr.  Nelson  said. 
In  addition,  a  rationing  program  for  used 
typewriters  was  announced  because  at 
least  a  large  part  of  the  typewriter  fac- 
tories will  make  gun  parts  and  other  war 
materiel.  (Rentals  of  used  typewriters 
will  not  be  limited.) 

Other  restrictions  continued  the  long 
battle  to  keep  raw  materials  flowing  into 
the  war  factories.  The  Division  of  In- 
dustry Operations  curtailed  bicycle  man- 
ufacture to  save  critical  metals  and  rub- 
ber. Low  pressure  heating  boilers  were 
changed  to  conserve  steel  and  brass. 
Production  of  farm  tractors  requiring 
rubber  tires  was  ordered  stopped  after 
May  1.  Manufacturers  of  the  types  of 
farm  machinery  covered  by  a  limitation 
order  were  notified  that  all  of  them  are 
subject  to  the  restrictions  of  the  order 
whether  or  not  they  use  its  priority  assist- 
ance. 

The  allocation  system  for  steel  plates, 
vital  to  shipbuilding  and  other  war  enter- 


prise, was  formalized  by  a  WPB  order. 
Aluminum  pigment  and  aluminum  paint 
were  put  under  complete  allocation,  as 
was  wood  pulp.  Rhodium,  needed  to  coat 
reflectors  in  anti-aircraft  searchlights, 
was  forbidden  on  jewelry.  Four-fifths  of 
all  top-grade  leather  soles  was  set  aside 
for  military  shoes. 

Priority  help  to  airplane  manufacturers 
was  enlarged.  Aid  to  makers  of  indus- 
trial lift  trucks,  welding  machines  and 
metalworking  machines  was  continued. 
Control  over  road-building  equipment 
was  tightened  by  a  change  in  priority 
administration. 

Help  was  offered  to  maintain  refriger- 
ating equipment  in  stores  and  restau- 
rants. Certain  seasonal  industries  were 
told  they  may  build  up  inventories  for 
peak  needs. 

Materials  for  paper  containers  were 
given  a  rating  to  encourage  the  use  of 
this  type  instead  of  metal  ones. 

WPB  enforces  its  orders 

Operations  were  suspended  for  two 
users  of  aluminum  scrap  who  were  said 
to  have  violated  conservation  orders.  A 
Federal  court  upheld  WPB  authority  to 
examine  plants  for  priorities  compliance. 
The  Bureau  of  Industrial  Conservation 
for  the  first  time  requisitioned  a  stock  of 
wrecked  automobiles. 

The  Division  of  Industry  Operations 
reorganized  the  Bureau  of  Industry 
Branches,  giving  24  branch  chiefs  the  re- 
sponsibility of  boosting  production  to  the 
utmost. 

A  coming  order  to  "freeze"  feminine 
fashions  was  announced.  The  purpose  is 
to  prevent  women  from  abandoning 
wearable  clothes  in  favor  of  new  ones 
which  consume  needed  textiles.  Inven- 
tories of  agricultural  and  chemical  bag 
materials  were  restricted  to  spread  the 
supply  among  manufacturers  and  thus 
to  speed  up  production.  Olive  drab  wool 
waste  was  reserved  for  military  use. 

Ceilings  on  used  tires,  pork 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration 
aimed  a  price  regulation  at  profiteers  in 
used  tires.  Temporary  ceilings  were 
placed  on  pork;  and  on  cotton,  rayon  and 
mixed  finished  piece  goods.    Price  Ad- 


ministrator Henderson  sent  a  "peremp- 
tory request"  that  wholesale  and  retail 
domestic  mechanical  refrigerator  prices 
be  restored  at  once  to  earlier  levels. 

Maximum  prices  for  waterproof  rubber 
footwear  were  established  by  agreement 
with  manufacturers.  Mr.  Henderson 
pointed  out  that  the  terms  of  the  Emer- 
gency Price  Control  Act  removed  any 
danger  that  such  agreements  would  vio- 
late antitrust  laws. 

The  Lend-Lease  Administration's  re- 
port of  2V2  billion  dollars'  worth  of  aid 
given  to  our  allies  all  over  the  world  was 
sent  to  Congress  by  the  President. 

The  division  of  physical  fitness,  center 
of  much  controversy,  was  transferred  by 
Presidential  order  from  the  Office  of  Civil- 
ian Defense  to  the  Office  of  Defense 
Health  and  Welfare  Services. 

*  •    * 

WAR  EFFORT'S  PROGRESS 
TOLD  VISUALLY 

The  charts  appearing  every  week  on 
the  front  cover  of  Victory  tell  the  story 
of  America's  battle  as  it  is  fought  here  at 
home.  One-column  mats  are  available 
for  publication  by  newspapers  and  others 
who  may  desire  them.  Requests  should 
be  sent  to  Distribution  Section,  Division 
of  Information,  OEM,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  *    • 

PRIORITY  ACTION  LIST  TO  BE 
RESUMED  NEXT  WEEK 

Because  of  a  change  in  preparation, 
the  regular  list  of  priority  actions  does 
not  appear  in  Victory  this  week.  The 
list  for  14  days,  carrying  through  March 
13,  will  be  published  in  the  March  24 
issue. 

*  *    * 

SUPPLEMENT  DISCONTINUED 

In  order  to  cooperate  with  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  in  avoiding  duplication  of 
Government  services,  Victory  has  dis- 
continued its  supplement  which  printed 
texts  of  orders  by  OEM  agencies.  The 
texts  of  these  orders  appear  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  circulation  of  which  is 
handled  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Spring  has  come  to  us  again,  but  she 
brings  stern  and  even  tragic  gifts  this 
year  along  with  her  customary  offering  of 
daffodil  and  crocus. 

The  word  you  automatically  associate 
with  Spring  in  time  of  war  is  not 
"blossom"  but  "offensive." 

And  the  Spring  Offensive  will  come.  In 
Russia  or  the  Middle  East  or  otherwhere 
the  frantic  Nazi — fighting  time  as  well  as 
the  United  Nations — will  strike  hard. 
The  Nazi  will  strike  hard  and  the  Japa- 
nese brigand  will  continue  to  strike,  per- 
haps against  the  tall  men  of  that  em- 
battled land  "down  under"  in  which  it  is 
not  Spring  now,  but  Autumn. 

For  all  of  us,  this  year,  Spring  may  be 
a  season  of  loss  as  well  as  of  sacrifice,  a 
season  of  bad  news  cheerfully  borne. 

The  positive  spirit 

But  because  this  is  a  war  of  three 
fronts,  a  war  in  which  there  is  a  fighting 
front  and  a  factory  front  and  a  farm 
front  and  in  which  no  one  of  these  fronts 
could  exist  without  the  others,  we  here 
at  home  can  face  the  Spring  in  a  positive 
spirit. 

We  at  home  can  carry  on  our  own 
Spring  Offensive.  Indeed,  we  must  carry 
on  that  offensive.  Victory  depends  upon 
it,  and  it  is  already  under  way. 

Our  offensive  is  under  way  in  the  fac- 
tories with  the  great  War  Production 
Board  National  Production  Drive. 

Our  offensive  is  under  way  on  the 
farms. 

Take  the  offensive  at  home 

And  an  offensive  should  be  under  way 
in  our  homes,  too — in  a  renewed  dedi- 
cation to  the  task  of  saving  all  that  we 
can  for  the  work  of  war,  the  metals  and 
the  materials,  to  the  task  of  making 
things  last,  to  all  the  little  tasks  which, 
in  the  aggregate,  will  make  so  large  a 
part  of  the  victory  to  come. 

For  all  these  Spring  offensives  here  in 
the  U.  S.  A.  are  a  prelude  to  the  vast 
fighting  offensive  to  come;  they  are  mak- 
ing possible  that  final  drive  in  which 
our  enemies  will  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
weapons  we  have  contrived  from  our  re- 
sources and  our  sacrifices. 

The  processes  of  wartime  change 
march  on  with  the  advancing  army  of 
green  leaves  and  the  lengthening  days. 
After  the  first  of  next  month  virtually  all 
women's  hosiery  will  be  made  of  rayon  or 
cotton  instead  of  nylon,  which  has  joined 
the  armed  forces.    Typewriters  will  be 


rationed;  April  22  will  see  the  last  civilian 
radio  and  radio-phonograph  sets  wheel- 
ing down  to  factory  stockrooms;  most  of 
the  top-grade  sole  leather  is  being  saved 
for  army  shoes. 

Forget  new  styles,  lady 

The  one  field  in  which  WPB  doesn't 
want  any  pronounced  change,  appar- 
ently, is  in  feminine  fashions. 

WPB,  which  took  the  cuffs  from  the 
pants  of  men's  suits  to  save  wool  for  the 
services  and  forbade  vests  with  double- 
breasted  suits  is  going  to  issue  an  order 
on  women's  apparel  soon,  but  the  inten- 
tion of  that  order  will  be  "to  more  or  less 
freeze  the  existing  silhouette." 

That'll  eliminate  complaints  to  the 
effect  dear  " — of  course  it  isn't  worn  out, 
my  dear,  but  it's  so  out  of  style." 

Keeping  pork  in  the  kitchens 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
fighting  its  continuing  battle  to  keep 
prices  at  reasonable  levels  and  prevent 
inflation,  last  week  took  a  step  which  will 
have  an  end  effect — and  a  welcome  end 
effect — in  the  kitchens  of  the  American 
home.  OPA  placed  90  percent  of  the 
country's  pork  products — and  that  means 
more  than  half  of  our  total  meat  supply — 
under  a  60-day  maximum  wholesale  price 
regulation. 

Hog  prices  had  been  rising  rapidly,  re- 
flecting demand  for  pork  products  from 
three  different  sources,  from  (1)  normal 
consumers,  (2)  the  armed  forces,  and  (3) 
Lend-Lease.  Lend-Lease  is  in  the  mar- 
ket because  Lend-Lease  is  charged  with 
supplying  the  needs  of  our  allies. 

We  haven't  done  enough  for  our  allies 

We  mustn't  forget,  when  we  consider 
our  wartime  deprivations,  the  approach- 
ing rationing  of  sugar,  the  shortages  of 
this  and  that,  that  the  U.  S.  A.  is  not  only 
engaged  in  arming  and  feeding  and 
clothing  itself  but  stands  pledged  to  help 
arm  and  feed  and  clothe  the  peoples  who 
are  fighting  with  us. 

The  extent  and  need  for  such  help  to 
the  United  Nations  was  brought  home  last 
week  in  the  Lend-Lease  Administration 
report  on  its  first  year,  a  report  which 
said  that  although  more  than  $2,500,- 
000,000  worth  of  actual  supplies  and 
services  have  been  delivered  "what  has 
been  done  falls  far  short  of  what  Is 
needed  to  turn  the  tide  toward  victory 
.  .  .  the  hard  fact  is  that  in  relation  to 
need,  the  volume  has  been  small." 


Next  May  1  will  see  the  last  rubber- 
tired  farm  tractor  off  the  assembly  line 
for  the  duration,  and  manufacturers  will 
have  to  shift  to  making  steel-wheeled 
equipment.  But,  one  way  or  another, 
America  will  get  in  the  crops — and  get 
out  the  tanks. 

Some  things  you  can  do 

WPB's  brush  advisory  committee  points 
out  that  civilians  can  help  ease  the 
bristle-brush  scarcity  by  taking  good 
care  of  toothbrushes  and  hair  brushes 
and  paint  brushes  .  .  .  And  OPA  says 
that  people  who  have  tires  worn  down  to 
the  point  where  they're  no  longer  usable 
can  help  in  the  rubber  shortage  by  turn- 
ing them  over  to  a  scrap  dealer  .  .  .  Com- 
pletely worn-out  tires  aren't  acceptable 
as  "basic  carcasses"  for  retreading  or  re- 
capping, anyway  .  .  .  OPA's  action  in 
setting  maximum  prices  at  which  used 
passenger-car  and  truck  tires  may  be  sold 
was  a  direct  blow  at  profiteering  .  .  . 
Some  dealers  were  reported  to  be  charg- 
ing more  for  a  used  casing  than  top  levels 
established  for  new  tires  ...  If  you've  a 
1939-,  1940-,  or  1941-model  sound  projec- 
tor for  16-millimeter  motion-picture  film, 
offer  it  to  your  Government  .  .  .  They're 
needed  for  rapid  instruction  in  the  serv- 
ices .  .  .  There  are  some  2,500  different 
sizes  of  electric-light  bulbs,  but  there 
won't  be  that  many  soon  .  .  .  Fewer  sizes 
will  save  war  materials  .  .  .  Members  cf 
the  baking  industry  came  to  Washington 
to  discuss  the  effect  of  tire  rationing  on 
their  trade — also  sugar  quotas,  and  econ- 
omies which  might  be  effected  in  use  of 
waxed  paper  and  wrapping  materials  and 
the  effect  of  a  proposed  order  on  cocoa- 
nut  oil  .  .  .  WPB  has  restricted  the  sale 
of  sextants  except  to  the  services  and 
Government  agencies. 

Victory  bicycle  is  rolling 

Metals  now  not  generally  available  for 
civilian  use  include  iridium  and  lead  and 
magnesium  and  nickel  and  tin  and  tung- 
sten .  .  .  The  Victory  bicycle,  stripped 
of  gadgets  and  bright  work,  now  is  really 
on  the  way  .  .  .  OPA  permitted  a  rise  in 
wholesale  prices  for  tea  in  lots  of  10  chests 
or  less  and  set  maximum  manufacturers' 
prices  for  waterproof  rubber  footwear 
.  .  .  Tennis  balls  made  with  reclaimed 
rubber  will  bounce,  but  less  .  .  .  Indus- 
trial users  of  sugar  will  register  March  23 
and  the  rest  of  us  will  line  up  for  our 
ration  books  soon  .  .  .  And  OPA  asks 
housewives  not  to  start  hoarding  coffee 
just  because  Brazil  has  recalled  its  vessels 
to  home  ports  .  .  .  Only  a  very  litle  coffee 
comes  to  the  United  States  in  Brazilian 
bottoms. 
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INDUSTRIAL  OPERATIONS . . . 

Manufacture  of  radios,  phonographs 
for  civilians  to  end  April  22  except 
for  quota  sets  under  assembly  then 


The  War  Production  Board  on  March 
7  ordered  the  manufacture  of  radios  and 
phonographs  for  civilian  use  to  be  dis- 
continued after  April  22,  1942. 

The  plants  may  complete  sets  on 
which  they  begin  assembly  work  on  or 
before  April  22,  1942,  under  the  limited 
production  quotas  provided  for  in  the 
original  order  (L-44).  They  may  also 
continue  to  make  replacement  parts. 

Other  than  that  the  entire  facilities 
of  the  American  radio  industry  will  be 
made  available  for  war  production. 

The  order  stipulates  that  no  manu- 
facturer shall  use  more  than  $500  worth 
of  parts  and  materials  ordered  after 
February  11,  1942.  However,  it  does  not 
impose  any  limitation  on  the  purchase 
of  wooden  cabinets.  The  $500  ceiling  on 
orders  is  to  permit  the  purchase  of  a 
limited  quantity  of  incidental  items  to 
complete  production  by  April  22. 

Limit  affects  55  companies 

The  March  7  order  (L-44-a)  affects 
55  companies  manufacturing  home  re- 
ceiving sets  who  in  1941  employed  ap- 
proximately 30,000  persons,  produced 
more  than  13,000,000  sets,  and  did  a 
business  of  approximately  $240,000,000. 
In  the  manufacture  of  these  more  than 
13,000,000  sets  for  civilian  use  the  follow- 
ing amounts  of  critical  materials  were 
used:  2,100  tons  of  aluminum,  10,500 
tons  of  copper,  280  tons  of  nickel,  and 
70,000  tons  of  steel. 

War  equipment  to  be  produced  by  the 
radio  industry  will  include  airplane  de- 
tection equipment,  and  transmitting  and 
receiving  equipment  for  our  armed 
forces. 

Over  billion  in  war  orders  placed 

Military  orders  already  placed  for  war 
radio  equipment  amount  to  more  than 
1  billion  dollars.  Orders  of  approxi- 
mately $500,000,000  are  held  by  the  55 
companies  affected  by  the  March  7  order; 
the  balance  are  held  by  companies  not 
usually  engaged  In  the  manufacture  of 
home  radio  sets. 

Production  of  home  radios  was  orig- 
inally curtailed  in  an  order  issued  in 
January  which  provided  that  between 
January  23  and  April  23  the  large  manu- 


facturers were  limited  to  55  percent  of 
their  rate  of  production  in  the  first  9 
months  of  1941,  and  small  manufacturers 
were  limited  to  65  percent.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  under  the  terms  of  that  order 
approximately  3,000,000  radios  will  be 
built  this  year  before  the  cut-off  goes  into 
effect. 

Any  unemployment  to  be  small,  brief 

Robert  Berner,  chief  of  the  radio  sec- 
tion of  WPB,  said  that  the  conversion 
will  not  result  in  unemployment  for  any 
appreciable  period;  in  fact,  employment 
in  the  radio  industry  will  greatly  increase 
after  the  switch  has  been  made  from 
civilian  to  military  production.  It  is 
expected  that  more  than  95  percent  of 
the  conversion  will  be  completed  before 
June  30  of  this  year. 

The  ordnance  branch  and  the  radio 
section  of  consumers'  durable  goods 
branch  of  WPB,  to  facilitate  the  conver- 
sion of  the  smaller  companies,  have 
worked  out  a  subcontracting  plan 
whereby  each  of  the  55  companies  af- 
fected by  the  order  who  is  not  himself  a 
prime  contractor  will  be  assigned  to  a 
prime  contractor,  thus  forming  a  series 
of  military  production  "family  groups." 
The  load  of  producing  war  radio  equip- 
ment will  be  so  evenly  divided  that  there 
will  be  work  for  every  company,  either 
as  a  prime  contractor  or  a  subcontractor, 
which  is  capable  of  performing  the  pre- 
cise operations  demanded  by  the  mili- 
tary. In  fact,  all  but  13  of  the  55  com- 
panies affected  by  the  order  already 
have  military  contracts  of  some  kind. 
Orders  for  most  will  soon  be  Increased 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  13  companies 
now  without  any  military  contracts  will 
be  able  to  obtain  a  part  of  the  war 
business. 

There  will  be  60,000,000  radio  sets 

When  the  last  of  the  55  companies  has 
turned  out  the  last  civilian  radio,  there 
will  be  in  operation  more  than  60,000,000 
radio  sets  in  some  87  percent  of  Amer- 
ican homes. 

The  provision  in  the  order  for  the  con- 
tinued manufacture  of  replacement  parts 
will  enable  the  bulk  of  the  existing  home 
radios  to  be  kept  in  efficient  operating 
condition  during  the  war. 


Low  pressure  boilers  changed 
to  save  steel  and  brass 

Elimination  of  metal  jackets,  fusible 
plugs,  and  tricocks  from  low  pressure 
heating  boilers  after  June  1  was  ordered 
by  WPB  March  7  in  Schedule  III  to  Limi- 
tation Order  L-42. 

The  order,  however,  grants  permission 
to  producers  to  deliver  any  boilers  In 
stock  June  1,  even  if  equipped  with  the 
jackets,  plugs,  and  cocks,  provided  the 
boilers  were  completely  finished  by  that 
date. 

In  addition,  the  regulations  require 
that  production  of  the  metal  jackets  be 
ended  on  March  16.  No  limitation  is 
placed  on  the  manufacture  of  fusible 
plugs  and  tricocks  because  they  are  used 
for  purposes  other  than  low  pressure 
boilers. 

Producers  of  metal  jackets  are  per- 
mitted to  deliver  jackets  which  were  in 
stock  in  finished  form  on  March  16,  or 
processed  so  that  the  use  of  the  metal 
for  other  purposes  would  be  impractical. 

Approximately  18,000  tons  of  steel  are 
expected  to  be  saved  by  elimination  of 
the  metal  jackets,  and  180,000  pounds  of 
brass  by  elimination  of  the  tricocks  and 
fusible  plugs. 

•    •    • 

Freeze  on  used  typewriters 
modified  for  two  uses 

The  War  Production  Board  on  March 
7  modified  its  order  freezing  stocks  of 
typewriters  to  permit  continuation  of 
two  customary  transactions  involving 
used  typewriters. 

Pending  the  issuance  of  a  rationing 
program  by  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration, WPB  released  the  following  from 
the  terms  of  the  freeze  order: 

1.  Used  typewriters  loaned  to  per- 
sons whose  own  typewriters  are  un- 
dergoing repairs. 

2.  Used  typewriters  transferred  to 
any  person  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
taking  a  civil-service  examination. 
Upon  completion  of  the  examination, 
the  typewriter  must  be  returned  to  the 
owner. 

The  modification,  effective  imme- 
diately, was  Issued  as  Amendment  No.  1 
to  General  Limitation  Order  L-54. 
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Move  to  halt  production 
of  washing  machines 
discussed  with  industry 

A  proposed  War  Production  Board  or- 
der to  halt  the  production  of  all  domestic 
washing  machines  in  tht  near  future  was 
discussed  March  12  at  an  informal  meet- 
ing of  industry  representatives  with  WPB 
officials. 

(Note:  An  order  late  March  14  stopped 
production  April  15  for  big  companies, 
May  15  for  small  companies.) 

N.  G.  Burleigh,  chief  of  the  office  ma- 
chinery and  services  branch  of  the  WPB, 
outlined  the  proposed  order  under  which 
large  manufacturers  would  be  required 
to  halt  production  of  washing  machines 
on  April  14  and  small  manufacturers'  on 
May  15. 

Between  March  15  and  April  15,  the  large 
manufacturers  would  be- permitted  to  manu- 
facture one  and  a  half  times  the  number  of 
their  February  quota  under  the  present  limi- 
tation order  L-6-a. 

Between  March  15  and  May  15,  the  small 
manufacturers  would  be  permitted  to  manu- 
facture one  and  a  half  times  their  February 
quota  for  the  60-day  period. 

Large  manufacturers  would  be  those  classi- 
fied A  and  B  groups  in  the  present  limita- 
tion order,  and  small  manufacturers  would 
be  then  classified  in  groups  C  and  D. 

In  general,  no  priority  assistance  would  be 
given  to  obtain  materials  needed  to  manufac- 
ture the  quota  permitted  under  the  order, 
though  there  might  be  exceptions  in  special- 
hardship  cases. 

The  order  would  result  in  a  substantial  sav- 
ing in  critical  materials  and  would  make 
available  for  direct  war  production  the  manu- 
facturing capacity  of  the  Industry. 

*     •     • 

Rhodium  banned  for  jewelry ; 
needed  for  searchlights 

Because  rhodium,  one  of  the  platinum 
metals,  Is  needed  to  coat  reflectors  in 
antiaircraft  searchlights,  the  Director  of 
Industry  Operations  decreed  March  12  it 
must  come  off  jewelry. 

Order  M-95  provides  that  rhodium, 
used  to  impart  a  nontarnishable  finish 
to  such  articles  as  compacts  and  ciga- 
rette cases,  may  not  be  used  from  now  on 
for  that  purpose,  but  an  accompanying 
letter  from  the  Director  of  Industry  Op- 
erations authorizes  jewelers  to  use  up 
their  present  stocks.  Stocks  must  not  be 
replenished,  however. 

The  metal  also  is  used  as  an  alloy  with 
platinum  to  oxidize  ammonia  for  the  pro- 
duction of  nitric  acid.  Rhodium  is  pro- 
duced in  small  quantities  as  a  by-product 
of  the  mining  of  platinum. 


Bicycle  manufacture  cut  to  save  critical 
materials;  new  models  stripped  of  gadgets 


The  War  Production  Board,  March  13, 
ordered  a  curtailment  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  bicycles  in  order  to  save  critical 
war  materials. 

Two-way  savings 

The  order  (L-52)  will  result  in  the  pro- 
duction of  two  so-called  Victory  models, 
one  for  men  and  the  other  for  women. 
They  will  be  stripped  of  all  nonessential 
gadgets  and  bright  work. 

The  saving  in  critical  metals  and  rub- 
ber will  be  achieved  in  two  ways: 

1.  By  reducing  the  numer  of  bicycles,  re- 
placement parts,  and  accessories  that  may  be 
produced; 

2.  By  entirely  eliminating  the  use  of  some 
metals  and  sharply  restricting  the  use  of 
other  critical  materials. 

The  order  is  divided  into  two  time  pe- 
riods, with  different  restrictions  for  each. 

The  first,  called  the  "Restricted  Pe- 
riod," covers  the  period  from  the  date 
of  issuance  of  the  order,  March  12  to 
March  31. 

During  that  period  bicycle  manufac- 
turers may  not  produce  more  than  42 
percent  of  the  number  of  bicycles  they 
produced  during  a  comparable  period  in 
1941.  None  of  the  bicycles  may  weigh 
more  than  47  pounds. 

The  manufacture  of  replacement  parts 
and  accessories  during  this  same  period 
is  restricted  to  the  number  they  pro- 
duced during  the  same  number  of  days 
in  1941. 

Juvenile  models  banned  for  3  months 

The  second  period  in  the  order  covers 
the  3  months  from  April  1  to  June  30. 
The  restrictions  set  up  specifications  for 
the  so-called  Victory  models  and  elimi- 
nate all  so-called  juvenile  models. 

The  elimination  of  juvenile  models  will 
make  possible  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  adult  bicycles.  Of  the  bicycles  pro- 
duced in  this  country  last  year,  1,530,000 
were  juvenile  sizes  and  270,000  for  adults. 
Order  L-52  limits  production  during  this 
3-month  period  to  42  percent  of  the  av- 
erage monthly  production  in  1941,  but 
with  the  entire  42  percent  devoted  to 
adult  bicycles,  the  number  will  be  consid- 
erably higher  than  those  manufactured 
during  a  similar  period  in  1941. 

Expected  to  halve  steel  use 

Parts  and  accessories  manufacturers 
may  not  manufacture  the  following  parts 
or  accessories  If  they  contain  Iron  or 
steel  or  any  of  the  prohibited  materials: 


Chain  guards,  skirt  guards,  stands,  luggage 
carriers,  tanks,  truss  rods,  truss  bars,  and 
spring  forks,  except  that  the  minimum 
amount  of  iron  and  steel  required  for  nails, 
nuts,  bolts,  screws,  clasps,  rivets,  and  other 
joining  hardware  may  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  parts  or  accessories. 

The  order  is  expected  to  result  in  the 
saving  of  the  following  critical  materials, 
the  quantities  being  the  amounts  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  last  year's  bicycles: 
1,157,475  pounds  of  brass,  44,286  pounds 
of  nickel,  29,463  pounds  of  copper,  34,221 
pounds  of  tin,  and  10,065  pounds  of  cad- 
mium. In  addition,  the  order  is  ex- 
pected to  cut  in  half  the  use  of  steel. 
Last  year  the  industry  used  62,220  tons; 
this  year's  consumption  is  estimated  at 
30,000  tons. 

Already  partly  converted  to  war 

M.  D.  Moore,  chief  of  the  WPB  bicycle 
section,  said  the  bicycle  industry  is  al- 
ready partly  converted  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  direct  war  materials,  such  as  tri- 
pods for  machine  guns,  incendiary  bombs, 
searchlights,  shells,  and  plane  parts. 

"This  order,"  said  Mr.  Moore,  "will  release 
still  more  of  the  machines  and  tools  In 
bicycle  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  war 
materials,  and  every  tool  and  machine  so 
released  will  be  used  for  war  production.  .  .  ." 

*  •    * 

Icebox  makers  may  distribute 
steel  quotas  over  3  months 

Limitation  Order  L-7-a  governing  steel 
for  domestic  ice  refrigerators  has  been 
amended  by  WPB  to  provide  that  the 
quotas  of  steel  to  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  domestic  ice  refrigerators  shall 
apply  to  the  entire  3  months'  period  of 
January,  February,  and  March  instead  of 
to  each  month  separately. 

•  *    * 

Canners  must  set  aside  much  of 
1942  fruit,  vegetable  pack 

The  War  Production  Board  acted 
March  14  to  assure  adequate  supplies  of 
canned  foods  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Lend-Lease,  and  other  Gov- 
ernment requirements. 

In  two  new  orders,  M-86  and  M-86-a, 
and  in  an  interpretation  of  the  Tinplate 
Conservation  Order  M-81,  the  WPB  di- 
rected canners  to  set  aside  for  the  Gov- 
ernment considerable  quantities  of  their 
1942  packs  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
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Chiefs  of  24  industry  branches,  in  revamped 
Bureau,  responsible  for  maximum  production 


Reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dustry Branches  of  the  Division  of  In- 
dustry Operations  has  been  completed  by 
Philip  D.  Reed,  Bureau  chief.  Several  of 
the  industry  branches  in  the  Bureau  have 
been  divided,  and  the  total  number  is 
now  24. 

Mr.  Reed's  top  staff  now  consists  of 
Amory  Houghton,  deputy  bureau  chief; 
John  R.  Kimberly,  and  Joseph  R.  Taylor, 
assistant  bureau  chiefs;  W.  B.  Murphy, 
Nathaniel  G.  Symonds,  and  Ben  Alex- 
ander, special  assistants;  Marshall  J. 
Dodge,  Jr.,  executive  assistant. 

Now  24  branches 

The  branches  are  as  follows,  with  the 
chiefs  in  charge: 

1.  Automotive — Ernest  Kanzler;  2.  Rubber 
and  Rubber  Products — Arthur  Newhall; 
3.  Textiles,  Clothing  and  Leather  Goods — 
R.  R.  Guthrie;  4.  Food  Supply — D.  C.  Town- 
son;  6.  Consumers  Durable  Goods — L.  C.  Up- 
ton;   6.  Pulp  and  Paper — David   J.  Winton; 

7.  Printing  and  Publishing — George  Renard; 

8.  Service  and  Distribution,  Office  and  Serv- 
ice Machinery — Nathaniel  G.  Burleigh;  9.  Spe- 
cial Industrial  Machinery — Lewis  S.  Green- 
leaf,  Jr.;  10.  Construction  Machinery — A. 
Stevenson  (acting);  11.  Air  Conditioning  and 
Commercial  Refrigeration — J.  M.  Fernald; 
12.  Transportation — A.  Stevenson;  13.  Com- 
munications— Leighton  Peebles;  14.  Farm 
Machinery  and  Equipment — William  R.  Tracy; 
15.  General  Industrial  Equipment — Charles  S. 
Williams;  16.  Health  Supplies — William  M. 
Bristol,  Jr.;  17.  Toiletries  and  Cosmetics — 
H.  T.  Rosenfeld  (acting);  18.  Safety  and 
Technical     Equipment  —  H.     T.     Rcsenfeld; 

19.  Plumbing  and  Heating — W.  W.  Timmis; 

20.  Lumber  and  Lumber  Products — John 
Haynes  (acting);  21.  Building  Materials — 
John  Haynes;  22.  Containers — Douglas  Kirk; 
23.  Furniture  and  Bedding — John  M.  Brower; 
and  24.  Beverages  and  Tobacco — J.  B.  Smiley. 

Permanent  branch  chiefs  will  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  near  future  to  replace 
those  now  designated  as  acting.  Each  of 
the  men  now  designated  as  acting  branch 
chief  is  also  permanent  chief  of  another 
branch. 

Powers  and  duties  defined 

The  powers  and  duties  of  branch  chiefs 
have  been  defined  as  follows  in  Division 
Administrative  Order  No.  2  of  the  War 
Production  Board,  in  the  Manual  of 
Policy  and  Procedures: 

Section  1.  Purpose  of  This  Ohder 

It  Is  the  primary  purpose  of  this  order  to 
develop  a  uniform  conception  of  the  status 
and  function  of  the  chief  of  an  industry 
branch  within  the  Division  of  Industry 
Operations. 

Section  2.  Principal  Task  of  Branch  Chief 

The  main  task  of  each  branch  chief  will 
be  to  bring  about  maximum  use  of  existing 
industrial  capacity  within  the  Industry  as- 
signed to  him  for  the  production  of  war  ma- 


terial and  products  for  essential  civilian  use. 
He  will  assist  the  Industry  assigned  to  him 
in  every  phase  of  its  production  program,  in- 
cluding conversion,  financing  of  new  or  ex- 
panded facilities,  problems  of  labor  supply, 
and  procurement  of  materials  and  equipment. 

Section  3.  Lines  of  Authority 

The  position  of  the  chief  of  an  Industry 
branch  is  one  of  authority  and  responsibility. 
His  authority  is  drawn  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  War  Production  Board,  through  the 
Director  of  Industry  Operations,  through  the 
Chief  of  Bureau  of  Industry  Branches.  He 
will  receive  Instructions  and  orders  only  in 
this  line  of  authority.  Any  questions  which 
he  may  have  concerning  his  powers  or  duties 
will  be  resolved  in  this  same  line  of  authority. 

Section   4.  Powers    and  Duties    of   Branch 
Chief 

The  branch  chief  has  the  following  re- 
sponsibilities: 

1.  To  serve  as  the  focal  point  for  all  War 
Production  Board  business  of  the  industry 
assigned  to  him.  In  this  connection,  he  will 
be  the  official  point  of  contact  between  the 
War  Production  Board  and  all  committees 
or  subcommittees  of  such  industry;  and  he 
will  provide  the  point  of  contact  with  in- 
dustry for  the  Division  of  Civilian  Supply 
in  connection  with  its  estimates  of  minimum 
civilian  requirements  and  recommendations  of 
programs  for  the  allocation  of  products  among 
competing  civilian  demands,  as  hereinafter 
set  forth. 

2.  To  ascertain,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Statistics  Division 
assigned  to  him,  the  military  requirements 
of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  civilian  requirements  which 
are  to  be  satisfied  through  the  facilities  avail- 
able in  the  industry  assigned  to  him.  The 
military  requirements  will  be  determined  by 
the  Armed  Services;  in  the  main,  the  branch 
chief  will  obtain  information  concerning 
such  requirements  from  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Industry  Branches,  and  from  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Division  of  Production 
and  the  Division  of  Purchases  who  will  pro- 
vide the  principal  liaison  between  the  branch 
and  the  Government  procurement  agencies. 
Civilian  requirements  will  be  estimated  in 
the  first  instance  by  the  Division  of  Civilian 
Supply,  which  will  rely  in  large  measure  upon 
the  branch  for  information,  which  the 
branch  chief  should  freely  give.  The  Di- 
vision of  Civilian  Supply,  after  consultation 
with  the  branch  chief,  will  also  recommend 
programs  to  the  Chairman  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  for  the  allocation  of  products 
available  for  such  minimum  civilian  require- 
ments among  competing  civilian  demands. 
When  such  estimates  and  programs  have 
been  approved,  they  will  be  transmitted  to 
the  branch  chief  through  his  regular  line 
of  authority.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  for- 
mally approved  estimate  of  civilian  require- 
ments or  program  of  allocation,  the  branch 
chief  should  request  the  adviser  from  the 
Civilian  Supply  Division  who  will  be  assigned 
to  him  to  recommend  such  an  estimate  or 
program  to  him.  If,  after  discussion  with 
the  representative  from  the  Civilian  Supply 
Division,  he  disapproves  such  recommenda- 
tion, he  should  refer  the  question  to  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industry  Branches 
with  a  request  for  a  determination.  The 
discharge  of  all  these  responsibilities  will 
require  effective  use  by  the  branch  chief 
of  his  staff,  as  hereinafter  more  fully  set 
forth 

3.  To  ascertain  the  existing  Industrial  ca- 
pacity within  the  industry  assigned  to  him 
which  can  be  made  available  for  war  pro- 


duction; and  to  ascertain  opportunities  to 
enlarge  the  productive  capacities  of  existing 
plants  within  such  industry  for  war  pur- 
poses  and   for  essential   civilian  use 

4.  When  conversion  is  necessary  to  obtain 
maximum  use  of  such  capacity  for  war  pur- 
poses, to  bring  about  such  conversion  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  In  accomplishing 
this,  he  shall  work  with  his  advisers,  par- 
ticularly the  representative  of  the  Produc- 
tion Division,  as  hereinafter  set  forth 

5.  Working  with  representatives  of  the 
Production  Division  and  the  Purchases  Di- 
vision, to  assure  the  prompt  placement  of 
war  contracts  and  subcontracts  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  about  maximum  utilization  of 
the  facilities  within  the  industry  assigned  to 
him 

6.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Priority 
Specialist,  to  devise  such  priorities,  alloca- 
tion or  limitation  orders  as  may  be  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  primary  purposes  of  bring- 
ing about  maximum  war  production  and  pro- 
duction for  minimum  civilian  requirements 
by  the  facilities  within  the  industry  assigned 
to  him. 

7.  With  the  assistance  of  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Conserva- 
tion assigned  to  him  to  conserve  critical 
materials  used  by  the  industry  in  making 
military  or  civilian  products  or  in  plant  or 
other  construction  projects,  by  substitution, 
redesign,  review  of  specifications,  or  other- 
wise. 

In  the  section  on  Organization,  the 
order  prescribes  that  the  staff  of  each 
branch  chief  shall  include  one  or  more 
duly  assigned  representatives  of  the  Pro- 
duction, Purchases,  Civilian  Supply,  La- 
bor, Legal,  Statistics  and  Materials 
Divisions  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
and  one  or  more  duly  assigned  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Bureau  of  Priorities  and 
the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Conservation  of 
the  Division  of  Industry  Operations. 
Representatives  may  also  be  assigned 
from  the  Armed  Services  and  other 
Government  agencies. 

Representatives  from  other  divisions 
and  bureaus  of  the  WPB  assigned  to  Mr. 
Reed's  staff  are: 

Labor  Division — Richard  A.  Lester;  Pur- 
chases Division — Houlder  Hudgins;  Statistics 
Division — Virgil  Reid;  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Conservation — A.  W.  Carpenter;  Bureau  of 
Priorities — Joseph  Tucker;  and  Executive 
Office  of  the  Division  of  Industrial  Opera- 
tions— Eric  Kohler. 

Assignments  will  be  made  from  the 
Production,  Materials,  Civilian  Supply 
and  Legal  Divisions. 

Executives  and  branch  chiefs. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  executives 
and  branch  chiefs,  with  the  civilian  posi- 
tion held  by  each  prior  to  joining  the 
staff  of  the  War  Production  Board : 

Ben  Alexander,  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  Masonite  Corporation,  Chicago, 
111.;  John  M.  Brower,  president  and  general 
manager  of  Brower  Furniture  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids.  Mich.;  William  M.  Bristol,  Jr.,  vice 
president  and  director  of  Bristol  Myers  Co., 
Westfleld,  N.  J.;  Nathaniel  G.  Burleigh,  pro- 
fessor of  industrial  management  at  Dart- 
mouth college.  Hanover,  N .  H.;  Marshall 
Dodge,  Jr.,  partner  in  the  firm  of  J.  W.  Davis 
&  Co.;  J.  M.  Fernald,  general  manager  of 
Baker  Ice  Machine  Co..  Omaha,  Nebr.;  Lewis 
S.    Greenleaf,    industrial    sales    manager   of 
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Behr-Manning  Corporation,  Troy,  N.  Y.;  B.  R. 
Guthrie,  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Allied  Stores  Corporation,  New  York 
City;  John  L.  Haynes,  senior  6ecurity  analyst 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. Washington,  D.  C;  Amory  Houghton, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Corning  Glass 
Works,  Corning,  N.  Y.;  Ernest  Kanzler,  presi- 
dent of  Universal  Credit  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
John  R.  Kimberly,  director  of  manufacturing 
of  Kimberly  Clark  Corporation,  Neenah,  Wis.; 
Douglas  Kirk,  assistant  to  the  vice  president 
of  purchases,  Quaker  Oats  Co..  Chicago,  111.; 
W.  B.  Murphy,  assistant  to  the  president  of 
Campbell  Soup  Co.,  Camden.  N.  J.;  Arthur 
Newhall,  executive  vice  president  of  Talon, 
Inc.,  Meadville,  Pa.; 

Leighton  Peebles,  supervising  utilities 
analyst.  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, Washington,  D.  C;  George  Renard,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Purchasing  Agents_JJew 
York  City;  H.  T.  Rosenfeld,  president  of  Los 
Angeles  Paper  Bag  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
J.  B.  Smiley,  retired  president  and  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee.  Remington  Arms 
Co.,  New  York  City;  Andrew  Stevenson,  se- 
curities analyst  with  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C:  Nathaniel  G. 
Symonds,  vice  president  of  Westinghouse 
Electric  Co.;  Joseph  R.  Taylor,  purchasing 
agent  for  Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  New  York; 
William  W.  Timmis,  president  of  Au-Temp- 
Co.  Corporation,  New  York  City;  Douglas  C. 
Toumson,  president  and  treasurer  of  Curtice 
Brothers  Co.,  Rochester  N.  Y.;  William  R. 
Tracy,  vice  president  of  Pontiac  Motors  Divi- 
sion of  General  Motors  Corp.  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Louis  C.  Upton,  president  of  Nineteen  Hun- 
dred Corporation,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.;  C.  S. 
Williams,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  West  Orange,  N.  J.; 
and  David  Winton,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  Winton  Lumber  Co.,  Gibbs,  Idaho. 

*  *     * 

LIFT  TRUCK  RATING 
EXTENDED  TO  MAY  10 

A  2-month  extension  until  May  10  of 
Preference  Rating  Order  P-40,  making 
available  an  A-l-g  rating  for  materials 
going  into  the  manufacture  of  industrial 
lift  trucks  and  replacement  parts  was  an- 
nounced March  7  by  the  War  Production 
Board. 

Manufacturers  of  these  trucks  are  ex- 
pected soon  to  file  material  requirements 
under  the  Production  Requirements  Plan, 
and  the  extension  of  the  A-l-g  rating 
is  designed  to  enable  them  to  continue 
to  get  materials  pending  shift  to  PRP. 

WPB  advised  manufacturers  that  Or- 
der P-40  will  in  no  event  be  extended 
beyond  May  10. 

*  *    * 

Sales  of  solder  restricted 
for  scrap  dealers 

Scrap  dealers  who  were  not  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  solder  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1940  and  are  now  offering 
solder  for  sale  are  doing  so.  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  Conservation  Order  M-43-a,  the 
Director  of  Industry  Operations  warned 
March  10. 


ALUMINUM  PIGMENT,  PAINT 
UNDER  COMPLETE  ALLOCATION 

Aluminum  pigment  and  aluminum 
paint  were  placed  under  a  complete  al- 
location by  the  Director  of  Industry 
Operations,  March  11. 

Order  M-l-g,  issued  March  10,  re- 
quires specific  authorization  for  the  man- 
ufacture, use,  or  sale  of  aluminum  pig- 
ment and  aluminum  paint,  except  in 
retail  distribution  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. 

Form  PD-312  is  provided  for  applica- 
tions for  use  of  aluminum  pigment  or 
paint,  and  manufacturers  and  jobbers  are 
required  to  report  stocks  on  hand  monthly 
on  Form  PD-313.  These  forms  will  be 
available  for  distribution  through  field 
offices  or  from  the  WPB  in  Washington 
shortly. 

The  order  took  effect  immediately. 

•    •    * 

Previous  ratings  on  warplanes 
raised  to  A-l-a  and  A-l-b 

Action  was  taken  March  11  by  the  War 
Production  Board  extending  the  assign- 
ment of  higher  preference  ratings  to  de- 
liveries for  military  and  naval  aircraft. 

Raised  to  same  levels 

J.  S.  Knowlson,  Director  of  Industry 
Operations,  signed  Preference  Rating  Or- 
der P-122,  raising  to  an  A-l-a  or  A-l-b 
all  ratings  assigned  by  any  previously  is- 
sued preference  rating  certificates,  PD-1, 
PD-1A,  PD-3,  PD-3A,  or  PD-5,  for  mili- 
tary and  naval  aircraft. 

An  A-l-a  rating  was  assigned  by  pref- 
erence rating  order  P-109  issued  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1942,  to  producers  of  certain 
types  of  military  and  naval  aircraft  in- 
cluding bombers,  fighters,  observation 
planes,  and  transports. 

There  remained  outstanding,  however, 
individual  preference  rating  certificates 
(PD-1,  PD-1A,  PD-3,  PD-3A,  PD-5)  and 
P-122  automatically  raises  them  to  the 
same  levels  set  by  P-109  for  each  class 
of  producer. 

All  "tactical"  planes  A-l-a 

With  the  March  11  action,  military  and 
naval  aircraft  of  the  "tactical"  class,  ma- 
terial to  be  incorporated  in  them,  and 
material  including  machine  tools  to  be 
used  directly  in  the  production  of  them, 
have  a  uniform  A-l-a  rating.  Military 
and  naval  preliminary  trainers  and  ma- 
terials used  in  them  or  in  the  production 
of  them  have  a  uniform  A-l-b  rating. 


Materials  needed  for  aircraft 
production  get  same  rating  as 
those  used  directly  in  planes 

In  an  amendment  of  Preference  Rating 
Order  P-109,  the  WPB  March  12  abol- 
ished the  distinction  between  material  to 
be  physically  Incorporated  into  aircraft 
products  and  other  necessary  material 
used  by  companies  producing  military 
and  naval  aircraft. 

Can't  be  applied  to  machine  tools 

This  means  that  materials  essential  to 
the  production  of  aircraft  can  be  given 
the  same  rating  as  is  now  given  materials 
that  are  used  directly  in  the  planes  them- 
selves. Ratings  assigned  by  the  amended 
order  also  can  be  applied  to  purchase  or- 
ders previously  placed.  All  ratings  are 
fully  extendible.  The  order,'  however, 
cannot  be  used  for  obtaining  machine 
tools,  ratings  for  which  must  be  obtained 
by  means  of  preference  rating  certificates. 

Under  P-109,  issued  February  20,  1942, 
an  A-l-a  rating  was  assigned  to  produc- 
tion of  tactical  types  of  military  and 
naval  aircraft.  Preference  Rating  Order 
P-109-a,  issued  and  effective  March  12, 
assigns  an  A-l-b  rating  to  production 
of  trainer  types  of  military  and  naval  air- 
craft and  is  similar  otherwise  to  P-109, 
as  amended. 

•    *  .* 

ORDERLY  PRODUCTION  OF 
TURBINES  ARRANGED 

The  orderly  production  of  land  tur- 
bines needed  for  the  generation  of  elec- 
tric power  for  war  industries  is  provided 
for  in  an  order  (M-76)  issued  March  9 
by  the  WPB. 

Would  aid  orders  already  placed 

The  three  major  producers  of  land 
turbines  are  Westinghouse,  General 
Electric,  and  Allis-Chalmers.  The  effect 
of  the  order  is  to  enable  the  Director  of 
Industry  Operations  to  establish  pro- 
duction schedules  for  orders  already 
placed  with  producers  of  these  turbines 
and  to  prevent  their  displacement  by  a 
purchase  order  subsequently  placed. 

Such  prohibitions  do  not  apply,  of 
course,  to  turbines  that  might  be  more 
urgently  needed  than  orders  already  on 
the  books.  In  such  cases,  the  Director 
of  Industry  Operations  may  authorize  a 
change  which  will  give  a  higher  standing 
in  the  delivery  schedule  to  any  turbine 
more  urgently  needed. 
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Production  of  farm  tractors  with  rubber 
tires  banned  after  May  1,  curtailed  now 


Production  of  farm  tractors  requiring 
rubber  tires  must  be  stopped  after  May  1, 
the  War  Production  Board  ruled  March 
10  in  a  further  effort  to  conserve  rubber 
for  vital  war  requirements. 

Must  switch  to  steel-wheel  equipment 

Between  now  and  the  closing  produc- 
tion date,  output  of  rubber-tire  type 
tractors  must  be  sharply  curtailed,  ac- 
cording to  the  new  order,  Supplementary' 
Limitation  Order  No.  L-26-a. 

Shortage  of  crude  rubber  will  not  per- 
mit manufacturers  to  maintain  the  pro- 
duction schedules  upon  which  they  have 
operated  during  January  and  February. 
They  must  change  swiftly  from  the  use 
of  rubber  tires  to  the  use  of  steel-wheel 
equipment. 

March  output  cut  45  percent 

During  this  month,  output  of  tractors 


requiring  rubber  tires  must  be  reduced 
by  45  percent  below  the  average  monthly 
production  during  January  and  February 
of  this  year. 

During  April,  production  must  be  cut 
by  60  percent  below  the  base  period, 
and  must  be  halted  entirely  on  May  1. 

According  to  present  production  sched- 
ules, the  curtailment  means  that  approxi- 
mately 10,000  rubber-tired  tractors  may 
be  produced  this  month  and  about  8.000 
next  month.  Manufacturers  had  sched- 
uled March  production  at  about  17,800, 
which  approximates  the  production  aver- 
aged during  January  and  February. 

The  rubber  and  rubber  products  branch 
of  the  WPB  has  agreed  to  set  aside  ap- 
proximately 300  tons  of  crude  rubber  to 
take  care  of  the  tire  requirements  for 
the  March  output,  and  about  240  tons 
for  April  production. 


Application  made  necessary 
for  new  road  equipment 

The  WPB  announced  on  March  11 
amendments  to  Preference  Rating  Order 
P-19-e,  administered  by  the  Public  Roads 
Administration  and  used  to  extend  prior- 
ity assistance  to-  highway  contractors. 

The  changes  in  the  terms  of  the  order 
eliminate  extension  of  the  preference 
ratings  granted  a  road  project  to  the  pur- 
chase of  road  building  machinery  and 
equipment,  though  permitting  its  use  to 
expedite  delivery  of  repair  parts  when 
necessary  to  prevent  stoppage  of  work 
which  might  result  from  accidents  to 
equipment. 

When  new  equipment  is  necessary  for 
an  essential  project,  application  for  a 
preference  rating  may  be  made  on  Form 
PD-1A. 

•    •    • 

Chlorine  order  effective  April  1 
because  of  printing  delay 

Because  of  delay  in  printing  Form 
PD-277,  Amendment  No.  1  to  General 
Preference  Order  M-19  relating  to  chlo- 
rine will  not  go  into  effect  until  April  1, 
it  was  announced  March  9  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  Industry  Operations. 

The  order  limits  the  use  of  chlorine 
in  a  number  of  fields  and  was  due  to  be- 
come effective  February  25.  The  only 
change  is  that  it  will  take  effect  April  1. 


WPB  releases  certain  stocks 
of  canned  beer  and  coffee 

The  War  Production  Board  unfroze  on 
March  11  certain  stocks  of  beer  and  coffee 
which  it  had  ordered  held  subject  to  the 
disposition  of  the  Director  of  Industry 
Operations  on  February  25. 

Canners  of  coffee  and  beer  were  in- 
structed on  that  date  to  hold  stocks 
packed  in  cans  in  their  possession  on 
February  11,  or  which  were  delivered 
pursuant  to  a  telegraphic  amendment  of 
Order  M-81  on  tinplate.  This  amend- 
ment permitted  manufacturers  to  deliver 
coffee  and  beer  cans  which  were  com- 
pleted, or  whose  parts  were  made  on  Feb- 
ruary 11,  but  froze  such  packed  stocks  in 
canners'  hands. 

Reports  not  required 

The  provisions  requiring  canners  to 
make  reports  on  the  number  of  cans 
packed  according  to  the  special  permis- 
sion of  February  25  were  also  removed. 

At  the  same  time,  can  manufacturers 
were  given  permission  to  use  tinplate 
already  lithographed  for  making  motor 
oil  or  coffee  cans  on  February  11.  This 
supplements  the  permission  to  use  the 
component  can  parts  which  were  already 
manufactured  by  that  date. 

The  new  provisions  were  contained  in 
three  telegrams  signed  by  J.  S.  Knowlson, 
Director  of  Industry  Operations. 


All  makers  of  farm  machinery, 
equipment  subject  to  production 
limitations  of  L-26 

All  manufacturers  of  the  types  of  farm 
machinery  and  equipment  covered  by 
Limitation  Order  L-26  are  subject  to  the 
terms  of  that  order,  regardless  of 
whether  they  have  been  able  to  obtain 
materials  without  the  use  of  a  prefer- 
ence rating. 

Terms  ignored  by  some 

The  farm  machinery  and  equipment 
branch  made  this  plain  March  12  in  an 
effort  to  clear  up  some  confusion  that 
has  arisen  in  the  farm  equipment  indus- 
try over  the  relation  between  the  limi- 
tation order  and  the  accompanying  Pref- 
erence Rating  Order  P-95,  which  makes 
an  A-3  rating  available  for  materials  go- 
ing into  the  manufacture  of  specified 
equipment. 

The  branch  has  been  advised  that 
some  manufacturers  who  possessed  large 
inventories  of  materials  at  the  time  the 
orders  became  effective  or  who  have  been 
able  to  buy  materials  through  jobbers  or 
other  dealers  without  the  use  of  a  pref- 
erence rating,  have  been  ignoring  the 
terms  of  L-26. 

Order  L-26  placed  limits  on  the  pro- 
duction of  various  types  of  equipment 
from  November  1,  1941,  to  October  31, 
1942.  The  accompanying  rating  order 
enables  manufacturers  to  apply  an  A-3 
rating  to  obtain  essential  materials  to 
conform  to  these  limits. 

The  branch  desires  to  make  it  plain 
to  manufacturers  that  they  are  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  L-26,  regardless  of 
whether  they  have  to  make  use  of  the 
preference  rating  order. 

•    •    • 

A-l-c  on  materials  for  welding 
machines  extended  to  May  1 

Preference  Rating  Order  P-39.  which 
assigns  a  preference  rating  of  A-l-c  to 
deliveries  of  material  for  the  production 
of  arc  welding  and  resistance  welding 
machines,  has  been  extended  to  May  1, 
1942.  It  was  scheduled  to  expire  on 
March  15. 

Companies  operating  under  the  terms 
of  the  order  have  been  advised  of  the 
extension,  but  at  the  same  time  have 
been  warned  that  the  order  will  not 
be  further  extended  and  advised  to  apply 
for  priority  assistance  under  the  Produc- 
tion Requirements  Plan. 
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Sales  and  imports  of  sextants 
restricted  by  WPB  except 
for  Federal  agencies 

The  War  Production  Board,  March  11, 
issued  limitation  order  L-58  restricting 
the  sale  and  importation  of  sextants. 

The  order,  effective  immediately,  pro- 
hibits the  sale,  delivery,  or  transfer  of 
sextants  except  to  the  United  States 
Army  or  Navy,  Maritime  Commission, 
the  Panama  Canal,  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  Coast  Guard,  or  to  any  other  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States. 

Others  may  purchase  a  sextant  after 
getting  a  certificate  from  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  stating  the  purchaser  is  in  imme- 
diate and  legitimate  need  of  the  sextant 
and  is  entitled  to  obtain  one.  Under 
the  order,  dealers  may  receive  sextants 
and  any  other  person  to  whom  a  transfer 
is  specifically  ordered  by  the  Director  of 
Industry  Operations. 

No  sextants  can  be  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  Great  Britain  unless 
the  importation  has  been  approved  by 
the  Lend-Lease  Administration  under 
the  terms  of  the  Eden  White  Paper. 

May  appeal 

The  order  provides  that  records  of  in- 
ventories, purchases,  production,  and 
sales  of  sextants  shall  be  kept  for  at  least 
2  years  and  that  all  persons  affected  by 
the  order  file  with  the  WPB  such  reports 
and  questionnaires  as  the  Board  may  re- 
quire. 

Provision  is  made  for  appeal  from  the 
order  by  any  person  who  considers  com- 
pliance with  it  would  work  an  excep- 
tional and  unreasonable  hardship  or 
would  result  in  a  serious  problem  of  un- 
employment in  the  community,  or  other 
reasons. 

•    •    • 

Stores,  restaurants  get  A-10 
for  refrigerating  maintenance 

Priority  assistance  for  the  maintenance 
of  refrigerating  equipment  in  stores  and 
restaurants  has  been  granted  by  Amend- 
ment No.  2  to  Preference  Rating  Order 
P-100,  issued  March  9  by  the  Director 
of  Industry  Operations. 

Under  the  terms  of  Order  P-100,  a 
preference  rating  of  A-10  is  assigned  to 
materials  for  repair  and  maintenance  of 
equipment  for  specified  industries  and 
operations.  The  March  9  amendment 
includes  the  maintenance  of  refrigerat- 
ing equipment  in  stores  and  restaurants. 


METAL-EQUIPMENT 
RATINGS  EXTENDED 

Preference  Rating  Order  P-ll-a, 
which  assigns  ratings  of  A-l-a,  A-l-b, 
A-l-c  for  the  use  of  producers  of  metal- 
working  equipment  to  whom  a  copy  of 
the  order  has  been  addressed  with  a  serial 
number,  has  been  extended  to  June  30. 

•  *    • 

Two  Midwest  users  of  aluminum 
scrap  suspended  for  violations 

Suspension  orders  were  issued  March 
12  against  two  Midwest  users  of  aluminum 
scrap  who.  according  to  the  Division  of 
Industry  Operations,  had  violated  Con- 
servation Orders  M-l-a  and  M-l-c  by 
entering  into  an  unauthorized  toll  agree- 
ment. 

The  National  Parts  Corporation  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  and  the  Atlas  Brass  &  Alumi- 
num Foundry,  also  of  Chicago,  were  held 
to  have  violated  priority  provisions  by 
receiving  and  delivering  aluminum  scrap 
on  unrated  orders.  In  addition,  the  Na- 
tional Parts  Corporation  was  said  to  have 
accepted  during  the  period  of  the  opera- 
tions (June-December,  1941),  illegal  de- 
liveries totaling  67,347  pounds  of  alumi- 
num scrap. 

The  suspension  orders,  S-16  and  S-17, 
provide  that  for  a  period  of  2  months  from 
the  date  of  issuance,  neither  company  may 
accept,  deliver,  or  process  any  primary  or 
secondary  aluminum,  aluminum  scrap, 
aluminum  products,  or  alloys  of  which 
aluminum  is  a  major  part.  They  are  also 
prohibited  from  accepting  purchase  or- 
ders, or  entering  into  contracts  for  de- 
livery of  any  type  of  aluminum  or 
aluminum  products. 

The  orders  also  enjoin  all  persons  from 
delivering  aluminum  to  the  two  compa- 
nies during  the  period  they  cover. 

*  •    • 

HIGH  RATING  SPEEDS  ALUMINUM 
SHEET  MILL 

Materials  for  the  construction  of  an 
aluminum  sheet  mill  in  the  State  of 
Washington  have  been  given  a  preference 
rating  of  A-l-b,  the  Director  of  Industry 
Operations  announced  March  13.  The 
rating  is  a  temporary  one  pending  issu- 
ance of  project  orders.  The  rating  to 
the  Aluminum  Company  of  America, 
which  is  building  the  mill,  permits  the 
use  of  an  A-l-a  rating  on  structural  steel 
and  steel  plate  if  necessary  to  obtain 
delivery. 


80  percent  of  top  grade  leather 
soles  ordered  set  aside 
for  military  use 

The  War  Production  Board  March  12 
ordered  that  80  percent  of  top  grade 
leather  soles  be  set  aside  for  manufacture 
and  repair  of  military  shoes. 

The  order  (M-80)  leaves  20  percent  of 
top  grades  of  soles  (Fine,  Semifine,  Im- 
perfect Fine,  and  No.  1  Scratch)  and  the 
entire  output  of  lower  grades  (those 
below  No.  1  Scratch)  for  civilian  use. 

Outersoles  required  for  military  shoes 
are  of  the  same  weight  as  soles  commonly 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  men's  civilian 
shoes.  Innersoles  for  military  shoes  are 
approximately  the  same  weight  as  outer- 
soles  on  women's  shoes.  Thus,  the  order 
limits  about  equally  the  amount  of  top 
grade  sole  leather  available  for  men's  and 
women's  shoes.  Additional  outersoles,  of 
lower  grades  are  available  for  civilian  use. 

The  order  specifies  that  all  cutters  of 
sole  leather  shall  set  aside  each  day  at 
least  80  percent  of  all  inner  and  outersoles 
cut,  and  that  those  parts  of  finders  stock 
(tougher  leather  from  which  repair  soles 
are  cut)  of  military  weight  and  quality 
shall  be  set  aside  uncut. 

It  forbids  sale  or  use  of  soles  thus  set 
aside  except  to  manufacturers  filling  or- 
ders for  military  use.  The  order  pro- 
vides that  all  cutters  report  to  the  Bos- 
ton Quartermaster  Depot  by  March  27 
reserve  stocks  of  soles  of  military  weights 
a  nd  quality.  Thereafter,  they  must  make 
full  reports  of  reserve  stocks  each  60 
days. 

*    *    • 

Seasonal  industries  may  build  up 
inventories  to  meet  peak  needs 

Seasonal  industries,  such  as  canning 
factories,  are  permitted  to  build  up  their 
inventories  in  anticipation  of  peak  re- 
quirements by  an  official  interpretation 
of  Priorities  Regulation  No.  1,  issued  by 
the  Director  of  Industry  Operations. 

Priorities  Regulation  No.  1  requires  all 
producers  to  keep  their  inventories  to 
a  practicable  working  minimum.  The 
March  10  interpretation  provides  that 
companies  engaged  in  seasonal  operations 
will  not  be  considered  in  violation  of  the 
regulation  if  they  refrain  from  hoarding, 
and  if  the  deliveries  which  they  receive 
for  inventory  are  no  greater  and  no  fur- 
ther in  advance  than  those  normally  ac- 
cepted in  the  normal  course  of  business 
to  meet  anticipated  requirements. 
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moves  to  "freeze  existing  silhouette" 
in  women's  clothes  to  conserve  materials 


Present  fashions  in  women's  clothes 
will  not  be  made  obsolete  in  an  order 
affecting  women's  apparel  that  will  be 
Issued  soon  by  the  War  Production 
Board,  R.  R.  Guthrie,  chief  of  the  textile, 
clothing  and  leather  goods  branch  of  the 
WPB,  said  March  9. 

To  prevent  radical  style  changes 

"It  is  our  desire  to  more  or  less  freeze  the 
existing  silhouette."  Mr.  Guthrie  said.  "The 
object  will  be  to  prevent  radical  changes  in 
style  that  would  make  women's  clothes  now 
worn,  or  already  cut,  out  of  style,  resulting 
In  a  waste  of  materials  in  clothes  now 
manufactured  and  a  heavy  demand  for  the 
new  materials  required  for  new  style  clothes. 

"It  Is  not  and  has  not  been  the  desire  of 
the  textile  and  clothing  branch  of  the  War 
Production  Beard  or  its  apparel  consultant 
to  eliminate  style  as  a  factor  in  women's  and 
children's  apparel,"  Mr.  Guthrie  said.  "We 
are  fully  cognizant  of  the  Importance  of 
fashion  and  fashion  creators  to  the  garment 
and  retail  trades,  and  to  the  general  field  of 
public  morale. 

Plan  for  rainy  day 

"Our  problem  Is  simply  this:  We  are  charged 
with  the  development  of  an  all-out  war 
effort  and  the  maximum  production  of  mili- 
tary supplies  and  clothing.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  provide  for  essential  civilian  supply. 
As  we  produce  for  the  requirements  of  our 
armed  forces  and  the  United  Nations  and  the 
South  American  Republics,  and  as  we  en- 
counter transportation  difficulties  of  wool  and 
leather  and  flax,  we  must  necessarily  antici- 
pate the  development  of  shortages  in  the 
various  materials  used  in  the  garment  trades. 

"I  believe  that  we  will  have  adequate  stocks 
for  our  consumption  during  the  balance  of 
this  year,  but  it  seems  wise  to  us  to  provide 
for  the  rainy  day  while  the  sun  is  still  shin- 
ing. At  the  present  moment  there  Is  no 
shortage  of  labor  in  the  garment  trades,  but 
in  6  or  10  months  from  now  it  Is  conceiv- 
able that  the  situation  may  reverse  itself, 
as  needle- work  labor  is  attracted  or  con- 
verted to  war  production. 

To  economize  in  materials 

"Therefore,  it  is  our  object  now  to  start 
economizing  in  the  use  of  materials  in  a 
modified  manner  in  order  to  be  able  to  pro- 
duce more  units  from  existing  and  future 
yardages. 

"Designers  will  have  to  work  within  the 
limitations  that  are  being  drawn  up  at  the 
present  time  and  which  will  shortly  be  is- 
sued in  the  form  of  an  order.  There  will 
still  be  great  freedom  left  to  the  ingenuity 
of  the  fashion  trades  to  produce  clothes  that 
are  new,  saleable,  and  fresh  in  appeal. 

"The  limitations  under  consideration  deal 
mainly  with  the  setting  of  maximum  lengths 
and  sweeps  of  garments  In  order  to  prevent 
the  Introduction  of  any  radical  fashion 
change.  It  is  our  desire  to  more  or  less  freeze 
the  existing  silhouette,  and  no  drastic  change 
In  length  is  contemplated  by  the  proposed 
restrictions.  This  Is  the  preventive  aspect 
of  the  proposed  order. 

"The  conservation  of  fabric  will  be  reflected 
by  the  proposals  to  eliminate  Jackets  over 
dresses,  topcoats  over  suits,  and  similar 
articles  consisting  of  more  than  two  gar- 
ments at  a  unit  price. 

"Within  about  a  week  we  hope  to  Issue  a 
preliminary  digest  of  the  proposed  order  be- 
fore Its  formal  Issuance,  to  permit  the  trade 


to  familiarize  itself  with  the  exact  nature  of 
the  changes. 

"There  have  been  great  periods  in  fashion 
when  little  cloth  was  used,  as  In  the  styles 
of  the  French  Empire.  There  have  also  been 
great  fashion  eras  that  used  large  yardage. 
Today  the  necessity  is  to  use  as  little  yard- 
age as  possible." 

•     •     • 

Manila  cordage  quotas 
put  on  5-month  basis 

Manufacturers  of  manila  cordage  are 
permitted,  under  Amendment  No.  4  to 
General  Preference  Order  M-36,  issued 
March  7,  to  sell  or  deliver  during  the  5- 
month  period  of  March  1  to  August  1, 
1942,  five  times  their  monthly  quotas 
(basic  monthly  privilege)  fixed  in 
Amendment  No.  3.  The  monthly  quota 
amounts  to  70  percent  of  the  average 
monthly  sales  during  1939. 

Amendment  No.  3  prohibited  a  cord- 
age manufacturer  from  selling  in  any  one 
month  more  manila  cordage  than  his 
monthly  quota.  Later  it  was  learned 
that  February,  March,  and  April  is  nor- 
mally the  cordage  manufacturers'  peak 
selling  season  and  that  the  restrictions 
on  a  monthly  basis  would  work  an  undue 
hardship.  By  lifting  the  monthly  re- 
strictions, a  cordage  manufacturer  will 
not  use  more  manila  fiber  than  if  the 
restriction  remained  but  will  permit  him 
to  take  advantage  of  the  peak  season. 

Other  changes 

Amendment  No.  4  makes  another 
change.  The  previous  amendment  lim- 
ited deliveries  to  six  times  a  manufac- 
turer's monthly  quota  from  the  date  of 
the  issuance  of  the  order  (February  20) 
to  August  1.  That  was  based  on  what 
was  expected  to  be  a  6-month  period — 
from  February  1  to  August  1.  When  the 
order  was  issued,  on  February  20  instead 
of  on  February  1,  as  intended,  the 
language  remained  the  same.  However, 
with  February  gone,  the  amendment  Is- 
sued March  7  restricted  both  deliveries 
and  sales  between  March  1  and  August  1 
to  five  times  the  basic  monthly  poundage. 

WPB  also  Issued  March  7  an  interpre- 
tation to  Amendment  No.  3  to  clarify 
the  definition  of  manila  cordage:  The 
order  applied  to  all  manila  cordage  lo- 
cated in  this  country,  regardless  of  where 
It  was  manufactured. 


California,  Texas  sheep  men 
asked  to  arrange  shearing  to 
supply  skins  for  flying  suits 

The  War  Production  Board  announced 
March  12  a  program  appealing  to  Cali- 
fornia and  Texas  sheep  raisers  to  plan 
now  for  the  shearing  of  lambs  and  year- 
lings so  that  skins  at  slaughter  will  bear 
just  the  right  amount  of  wool  for  manu- 
facture into  warm  flying  suits  for  our 
fighting  airmen. 

Wool  on  skins  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  vitally  needed  suits  must  be  be- 
tween one-quarter  of  an  inch  and  1  inch 
in  length. 

The  War  Production  Board  believes 
more  than  2,000,000  additional  skins  suit- 
able for  the  flying  suits  can  be  obtained 
as  a  result  of  the  shearing  program  in 
the  two  States. 

As  a  patriotic  contribution  to  the  war 
effort  most  raisers  will  be  asked  to  shear 
many  animals  which  normally  would  be 
marketed  with  wool  too  long  for  the  fly- 
ing suits  and  to  shear  soon  enough  to 
permit  a  growth  of  wool  of  proper  length 
by  slaughter  time. 

However,  the  best  procedure  to  insure 
a  proper  interval  between  shearing  and 
slaughtering  will  be  left  to  the  best  judg- 
ment of  the  California  and  Texas  raisers. 

In  order  to  protect  raisers  who  shear 
immediately  from  financial  loss,  the 
OfBce  of  Price  Administration  has  re- 
moved the  ceiling  on  tanned  shearlings. 

The  War  Production  Board  requested 
tanners,  in  anticipation  of  removal  of 
the  price  ceiling,  to  offer  better  prices 
for  shearling  skins  than  was  financially 
feasible  before. 

•    •    * 

Ceilings  on  shearlings,  moutons 
lifted  to  expedite  war  supplies 

Shearlings  and  moutons  are  excepted 
from  provisions  of  Revised  Leather  Price 
Schedule  No.  61,  Administrator  Hender- 
son announced  March  10  in  Amendment 
No.  1  to  that  order.  The  amendment  be- 
came effective  March  9,  1942. 

Both  shearlings  and  moutons  are  used 
by  the  armed  forces  for  aviation  and 
arctic  clothing,  as  well  as  for  gloves, 
helmets,  and  boots. 

OPA  has  removed  shearlings  from  the 
leather  price  schedule  at  the  request  of 
the  WPB,  in  order  that  by  lifting  of  the 
ceiling  maximum  supplies  may  be  made 
available. 
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Order  issued  to  speed  bags 
for  farm,  chemical  products 

An  order  (M-107)  designed  to  increase 
the  production  of  cotton  bags  for  agri- 
cultural and  chemical  products  was 
issued  March  10  by  WPB. 

To  meet  shortage 

A  shortage  in  such  bags  has  developed 
because  of  an  ever-increasing  demand 
by  the  Armed  Services  for  cloths  formerly 
used  for  agricultural  bags,  such  as  bur- 
lap and  osnaburg,  coupled  with  a  de- 
crease In  supply  caused  by  the  war  in  the 
Far  East. 

Bags  are  needed  for  such  agricultural 
products  as  grains,  flour,  feed,  meal, 
vegetables,  nuts,  sugar,  salt,  coffee,  seeds, 
potatoes,  beans,  peas,  etc.;  and  also 
meats,  fertilizers,  metal  abrasives,  and 
chemicals,  even  though  not  agricultural 
products. 

The  March  10  orders  define  certain 
constructions  (that  is,  cloth  of  specified 
width,  thread  count,  and  weight)  of 
osnaburg,  sheetings,  and  print  cloth  as 
"cotton  textile  fabrics  suitable  for  agri- 
cultural bags"  and  then  assign  a  high 
priority  rating  (A-2)  to  all  orders  for 
such  fabrics.  This  is  expected  to  result 
in  increased  production  of  these  fabrics, 
since  mills  capable  of  converting  their 
looms  to  make  these  fabrics  will  be  re- 
quired to  fill  orders  for  such  fabrics  even 
though  they  might  prefer  to  devote  their 
capacity  to  other  goods. 

The  order  restricts  a  bag  manufac- 
turer to  a  60  days'  supply  of  cloth. 

The  order  also  restricts  the  bag  dealer 
or  the  user  of  bags  (such  as  the  miller 
of  flour  and  feed,  the  farmer  or  packer 
of  potatoes,  the  meat  packer,  etc.)  to  a 
60  days'  supply  of  bags. 

•    *    • 

Bag  makers  can't  replace  stocks 
from  burlap  set  aside 

The  fiber  and  dye  section  of  the  War 
Production  Board  said  March  11  that  a 
bag  manufacturer  is  not  permitted, 
under  the  burlap  conservation  order 
(M-47),  to  replace  burlap  used  by  him 
to  fill  Government  or  rated  civilian 
orders  with  burlap  that  he  is  required 
under  the  order  to  set  aside  from  new 
shipments  for  the  Government  stock 
pile. 

Burlap  set  aside  for  the  Government 
may  be  used  only  if  needed  to  fill  orders 
now  on  hand  bearing  a  preference  rating 
of  A-l-j  or  higher. 


MAY  REQUISITION  EXCESS 
FLOOR  COVERING  INVENTORIES 

The  textile,  clothing  and  leather  goods 
branch  of  WPB  on  March  11  warned 
dealers  in  floor  coverings,  including 
wholesalers  and  retailers,  that  their 
stocks  may  be  requisitioned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment if  they  lay  in  excessive  inven- 
tories. 

Under  Wool  Conservation  Order  M-73 
a  manufacturer  or  a  wholesaler  who  de- 
livers to  a  person  who  has  an  excessive 
inventory,  with  reason  to  know  that  the 
inventory  is  too  large,  is  guilty  of  a  vio- 
lation of  the  order.  He  is  also  equally 
guilty  when  he  delivers  such  large 
amounts  to  the  big  retailers  that  the 
smaller  stores  do  not  get  their  fair  share, 
as  this  would  be  a  discriminating  cut  in 
filling  orders. 

*    *    * 

Olive  drab  wool  scrap 
reserved  for  military  use 

Olive  drab  wool  clips,  rags,  and  wastes 
may  henceforth  be  sold  and  used  only 
for  the  manufacture  of  olive  drab  wool 
garments  for  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States. 

To  save  wool,  dye 

An  order  (M-87)  to  that  effect  was 
issued  March  10  by  the  War  Production 
Board.    It  will  save  wool  and  dye. 

Olive  drab  clips  are  the  clippings  or 
scraps  of  material  that  result  when  olive 
drab  cloth  is  cut  up  into  uniforms  or 
other  garments.  The  order  requires  that 
they  contain  at  least  80  percent  wool. 

Olive  drab  wool  rags  refer  to  worn-out 
uniforms  or  other  garments  of  olive  drab 
cloth  that  are  sold  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  rag  dealers,  who  in  turn  sell 
them  to  woolen  mills  to  be  reworked  into 
new  cloth. 

Must  return  collections 

Olive  drab  wool  wastes  refer  to  waste 
yarn  and  cloth  that  are  obtained  in  the 
manufacture  of  olive  drab  wool  products. 

The  order  provides  that  olive  drab 
wool  clips,  rags,  and  waste  may  be  used 
only  to  fill  orders  for  the  Army  and  the 
Navy.  (The  Marine  Corps,  which  wears 
olive  drab,  has  its  uniforms  purchased 
through  the  Navy  Department.)  Man- 
ufacturers who  use  olive  drab  cloth  are 
required  to  collect  all  olive  drab  wool 
clips  and  wool  rags  and  return  them  to 
the  War  or  Navy  Department. 


Restrictions  on  new  wool  lifted 
for  uniforms  in  first  quarter 

Under  an  amendment  issued  March  10 
to  the  Wool  Conservation  Order  M-73, 
woolen  and  worsted  manufacturers  may 
fill  orders  for  fabric  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  uniforms  for  Army  and 
Navy  officers  in  excess  of  the  80  percent 
limitation  on  the  use  of  new  wool  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1942.  Such  orders 
will  have  an  A-10  rating. 

To  speed  production 

Wool  conservation  order  M-73,  as 
amended  and  extended  through  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1942,  issued  recently,  in- 
cludes cloth  for  officers'  uniforms  as 
defense  orders  on  which  no  restrictions 
in  the  use  of  new  wool  are  placed.  The 
March  10  amendment,  which  is  Amend- 
ment No.  3  to  M-73,  makes  the  same  pro- 
vision for  the  remainder  of  the  first 
quarter  and  will  make  it  possible  for 
manufacturers  capable  of  producing 
Army  and  Navy  officers'  uniforms  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  on  such  productions 
without  regard  to  their  first  quarter  wool 
allotment,  but  only  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  fill  orders  on  hand  for  such 
cloth.  This  will  speed  up  production  of 
such  cloth  by  almost  a  month,  since  the 
6econd  quarter  allocation  does  not  become 
effective  until  April  4. 

•    •    • 

Wool  conservation  applies  to 
blankets  in  process  April  5 

K.  W.  Marriner,  chief  of  the  wool  fab- 
rics section  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
said  March  11  that  the  provision  in  Wool 
Conservation  Order  M-73,  as  amended 
and  extended,  prohibiting  the  use  of  more 
than  80  percent  wool  in  blankets,  applies 
to  blankets  partially  manufactured  on 
April  5,  when  the  amended  order  becomes 
effective. 

Mr.  Marriner  pointed  out  in  a  letter 
written  in  response  to  an  inquiry  that  the 
order  was  issued  on  February  25,  thus 
giving  manufacturers  "ample  time  to 
arrange  their  manufacturing  operations 
in  such  a  manner  as  would  comply  with 
the  order." 

He  added  that  any  manufacturer  who 
had  blankets  so  far  completed  on  the 
date  the  amended  order  was  issued  that 
he  will  be  unable  to  complete  them  by 
April  5,  or  arrange  now  for  their  com- 
pletion within  the  limits  of  wool  content 
provided  by  the  order  after  April  5,  may 
appeal  to  the  WPB  for  relief. 
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Relative  scarcity  of  certain  materials 
revealed  in  first  report  on  supply  picture 


The  first  of  a  periodic  series  of  pro- 
visional reports  on  the  relative  scarcity 
of  certain  materials  was  issued  March  12 
by  the  conservation  and  substitution 
branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Con- 
servation. 

Status  reflects  supply  and  demand 

In  noting  that  the  materials  list  was 
arranged  in  three  groups  according  to 
their  general  availability  for  substitution 
or  use  in  civilian  industry,  Harvey  A. 
Anderson,  chief  of  the  branch,  empha- 
sized that  the  status  of  the  listed  ma- 
terials and  others,  as  well,  is  constantly 
changing  in  relation  to  supply  and 
demand. 

The  first  group,  Mr.  Anderson  pointed 
out,  is  made  up  of  materials  that  gener- 
ally are  critically  essential  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  For  these  ma- 
terials civilian  industry  must  largely 
find  substitutions. 

Materials  listed  in  the  second  group 
are  also  necessary  for  war  production 
and  essentia]  industrial  activity,  but  the 
supply  picture  is  not  as  tight.  Necessary 
civilian  industry  may  obtain  limited  sup- 
plies from  this  group,  it  was  noted,  to 
replace  unavailable  materials,  when  spe- 
cific cases  are  sufficiently  important. 

The  third  group  includes  materials 
that  are  more  available  for  substitutions, 
although  in  no  case,  it  was  stressed,  can 
the  supply  be  considered  unlimited. 

GROUP  I 

Materials  most  vitally  needed  for  war  pur- 
poses; not  generally  available  for  civilian 
needs. 

Metals 

Alloy  Steel — Iron  alloys,  alloy  steel,  wrought 
iron;  aluminum;  aluminum  scrap;  cadmium; 
calcium-silicon;  chromium;  cobalt;  copper; 
copper  scrap;  iridium;  lead;  magnesium; 
nickel;  tin;  tlnplate  and  terneplate;  tungsten; 
tungsten   (high  speed  tools);  and  vanadium. 

Chemicals 

Alcohol  (Methyl);  chlorinated  hydrocarbon 
refrigerants;  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  sol- 
vents; chlorine;  toluene;  diphenylamine; 
formaldehyde — paraformaldehyde,  hexameth- 
ylenetetramine,  and  synthetic  resins  there- 
from; phenols;  polyvinyl  chloride;  and  sodium 
nitrate   (pure) . 

Miscellaneous 

Agar;  asbestos  (long  fiber) ;  burlap  and  bur- 
lap products;  cashew  nut  shell  oil;  corundum; 
cotton  linters;  graphite  (Madagascar);  hemp 
seed;  Jewel  bearings;  kapok;  manila  fiber  and 


cordage;  pig  and  hog  bristles;  rubber,  crude, 
and  latex — chlorinated  synthetic;  6hearllngs; 
silk;  silk  waste — silk  noils,  garnetted  and  re- 
claimed silk  fiber;  sperm  oil;  tin  cans;  tita- 
nium pigments;  and  tung  oil. 

GROUP  II 

Basic  Materials  that  are  Essential  to  the 
War  Industries  but  Whose  Supply  is  not  as 
Critically  Limited  as  Materials   of  Group  I. 

Acetone  ammonia  (anhydrous) ;  anti- 
mony; arsenic;  barium  carbonate;  beryllium- 
copper  alloys;  borax;  calcium;  carbon  tetra- 
chloride; camphor;  casein;  glaselne;  kraft 
paper;  citric  acid;  cocoanut  oil;  cork;  cotton 
duck;  cryolite;  diamond  (Industrial);  diamond 
dies;  flax;  fish  liver  oils;  glycerine;  hides  and 
leather;  iodine;  Jute  and  products;  linseed 
oil;  manganese;  mercury;  mica  splittings; 
molasses;  molybdenum;  natural  gas;  natural 
resins;  nylon;  parchment  paper;  palm  oil; 
phosphorus;  platinum;  potassium  perchlo- 
rate;  potassium  permanganate;  quartz  crys- 
tals; quinine;  rape  seed  oil;  rayon;  rhodium; 
rubber  (reclaimed);  shellacs;  sisal;  steel, 
carbon  scrap;  spirits,  distilled;  sugar;  teak; 
tanning  materials;  tetra  ethyl  lead;  titanium 
pigment;  vitamin  "A"  products;  wool;  and 
zinc  (all  grades) . 

GROUP  III 

Materials  available  in  some  quantities  for 
other  than  strictly  war  purposes.  However, 
the  use  may  be  restricted  by  accompanying 
manufacturing  limitations.  Restrictions  are 
commonly  imposed,  but  supplies  are  not 
critically  short,  except  in  the  case  of  Iron 
and  Steel. 

Substitute  materials. — Asbestos  (common) ; 
asphalt;  brick  and  tile;  cement;  ceramics; 
clay;  coal  and  coke;  slate;  sulfur;  concrete; 
cotton;  feldspar;  glass;  gold;  iridium  (plat- 
ing); lignin;  limestone  and  marble;  wall 
board;  wood  and  products — wood  flour,  wood 
fibers,  wood  pulp;  lumber  and  millwork;  min- 
eral wool;  paper  (except  Items  under  II); 
paperboard;  plywood;  salt;  and  silver. 

Materials  available  in  varying  amounts  for 
substitutions.  —  Ammonia  (aqueous);  bis- 
muth; cellophane;  cottonseed  oil;  gypsum 
and  products;  hair  (cow,  horse) ;  palladium; 
petroleum  products — crude  oil,  gasoline,  lu- 
bricating oil.  paraffin;  plastics  (cellulose, 
acetate,  butyrate);  rosin;  ruthenium;  and 
silicon  and  alloys;  soy  beans  and  products — 
protein,  oil;  turpentine;  and  uranium. 

War  materials  presently  available  for  sub- 
stitutions in  critical  civilian  industry. — Basic 
low-carbon  steel;  bessemer  steel;  gray  cast 
iron;   and  malleable  Iron. 

•     *     * 


WOOL  ORDER  CLARIFIED 

In  an  official  interpretation  of  Wool 
Conservation  Order  M-73  as  amended 
and  extended,  the  WPB  explained  March 
13  that  the  phrase  "wool  of  grades  44s 
and  lower"  includes  carpet  wool. 

The  interpretation  also  clarified  the 
term  "grown  mohair." 


Auto  graveyard  scrap 
requisitioned  after  owner 
turns  down  two  offers 

For  the  first  time  putting  into  effect 
Its  previously  announced  plan  for  deal- 
ing with  "recalcitrant"  operators  of  au- 
tomobile graveyards,  the  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Conservation  on  March  13 
requisitioned  the  entire  stock  of  wrecked 
jalopies  on  a  lot  near  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

The  action  of  the  automobile  grave- 
yard section  of  the  bureau  came  after 
Frank  Schumak,  owner  of  the  yard,  twice 
had  rejected  what  were  described  as  fair 
offers  for  his  obsolete  cars  and  miscel- 
laneous metal  scrap.  Both  the  Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel  Co.,  and  the  Calumet 
District  Iron  &  Metals  Co.,  through 
buyers  working  from  Chicago,  had  bid  for 
the  contents  of  Schumak's  graveyard. 

The  Metals  Reserve  Corporation,  sub- 
sidiary of  RFC,  will  pay  Schumak  a  fair 
price  for  his  material,  it  was  explained. 
The  steel  company  which  receives  the 
scrap  will,  in  turn,  pay  Metals  Reserve  for 
the  material. 

The  Bureau  of  Industrial  Conservation 
was  assigned  the  task  of  stimulating  the 
movement  of  wrecked  and  obsolete  cars 
from  graveyards  in  January.  Since  that 
time,  field  representatives  from  the 
graveyard  section  have  visited  approxi- 
mately 400  graveyards  in  19  States.  As 
a  result  of  their  activities,  the  field  men 
reported,  a  total  of  25,194  cars  were  pur- 
chased for  wrecking  as  well  as  an  addi- 
tional 6,695  tons  of  miscellaneous  scrap. 

•    *    • 

Turn  in  old  tires  now,  relieve 
rubber  shortage,  public  asked 

Americans  who  are  holding  tires  worn 
to  the  point  where  they  are  no  longer 
usable  can  help  relieve  the  rubber  short- 
age situation  by  turning  them  in  imme- 
diately to  a  scrap  or  junk  dealer  or  a 
local  collecting  charity,  OPA  Adminis- 
trator Henderson  said  March  12. 

Mr.  Henderson  emphasized  that  it  is 
a  mistake  to  believe  that  casings  worn 
or  damaged  beyond  repair  are  acceptable 
as  "basic  carcasses"  for  retreading  or 
recapping.  The  OPA  Administrator  said 
that  old  tires  are  the  main  source  of 
scrap  rubber  supply.  Farmers  particu- 
larly, Mr.  Henderson  pointed  out,  are 
likely  to  have  accumulations  of  old  tires. 
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Rating  to  govern  production  of  orders, 
regardless  of  product,  steel  industry  told 


War  orders  for  steel  must  be  produced 
in  proper  sequence  of  preference  rating 
regardless  of  the  product  involved,  pres- 
idents of  the  Nation's  steel  companies 
were  informed  March  10  by  C.  E.  Adams, 
chief  of  the  iron  and  steel  branch,  WPB. 

Must  follow  preference  rating  system 

He  quoted  paragraphs  (b)  (4)  and  (b) 
(10)  of  General  Preference  Order  M-21. 

A  copy  of  Mr.  Adams'  letter  of  March  7 
sent  to  all  steel  companies  follows: 

Your  attention  Is  called  to  paragraphs  (b) 
(4)  and  (b)  (10)  of  General  Preference  Order 
M-21.  .  .  . 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misinterpre- 
tation of  these  paragraphs,  it  must  be  defi- 
nitely understood  that  defense  orders  must 


be  produced  and  shipped  in  proper  sequence 
of  preference  ratings,  regardless  of  the  prod- 
ucts Involved;  for  example,  a  sheet  or  pipe 
order  bearing  a  lower  rating  must  not  be  pro- 
duced before  a  higher-rated  bar  or  plate  order 
requiring  the  same  delivery,  unless  the  bar 
and  plate  mills  in  question  are  operating  at 
the  greatest  possible  capacity. 

To  accomplish  this  in  the  interest  of  the 
war  effort,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  pref- 
erence rating  system,  beginning  with  the  In- 
got production  of  each  producer,  and  see  that 
it  is  followed  strictly  In  all  subsequent  oper- 
ations, in  the  absence  of  contrary  instructions 
from  the  Director  of  Industry  Operations.  In 
other  words,  your  finishing  mills  carrying 
high  preference  ratings  must  be  provided 
with  steel  to  insure  maximum  operation,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  you  may  not  then  be 
able  to  assign  steel  for  the  production  of 
lower-rated  products. 

Please  see  that  your  entire  organization  is 
instructed  in  accordance  with  the  above  and 
let  me  have  your  prompt  acknowledgment  of 
this  letter. 


Steel  plate  allocation 
formalized  by  order 

Order  M-21-c  which  formalizes  the  al- 
location system  on  steel  plates  announced 
on  February  17,  was  issued  March  9  by 
Director  of  Industry  Operations  Knowl- 
son. 

Plate  allocations  formerly  were  car- 
ried out  under  General  Allocations  Order 
No.  1,  which  now  is  changed  to  M-21-c 
to  conform  to  the  general  system  of  num- 
bering. 

The  order  changes  the  definition  of 
plates  to  include  stainless  steel  but  other- 
wise follows  the  plate  allocation  and  re- 
porting system  now  in  force. 

•    *    • 

Paint  subcommittee  discusses 
more  cuts  in  scarce  materials 

Further  reduction  in  the  use  of  stra- 
tegic materials  in  paint  manufacture  were 
discussed  March  10  by  members  of  the 
technical  subcommittee  of  the  technical 
coatings  industry  advisory  committee. 

Coatings  ranging  from  house  paint  to 
bridge  paint  could  be  made  of  a  wide 
range  of  substitutes  that  would  further 
relieve  raw  materials  shortages,  commit- 
tee members  said. 


Substitutes  for  new  tin  in 
collapsible  tubes  studied 

The  containers  branch  of  the  WPB  is 
studying  a  plan  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
tin  consumed  by  collapsible  metal  tubes, 
and  to  eliminate  the  packing  of  nones- 
sential items  in  such  containers. 

Following  a  conference  with  the  in- 
dustry last  week,  the  branch  has  under 
consideration  the  serviceability  of  tin- 
coated  lead  tubes  and  tin-lead  alloys  for 
many  products.  The  percentage  of  tin 
which  will  be  permitted  in  such  alloys  or 
coated  metal  has  not  been  determined, 
but  it  will  be  consistent  with  health 
standards. 

To  use  salvaged  tin  where  possible 

Wherever  possible,  the  branch  will 
require  the  use  of  salvaged  instead  of 
pure  tin  by  tube  manufacturers.  The 
Collapsible  Tube  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, with  the  approval  of  WPB,  is  now 
sponsoring  a  Nation-wide  campaign  to 
recover  used  metal  tubes,  and  consider- 
able tin  is  expected  to  be  salvaged  as  a 
result. 

Experimentation  reported  by  manu- 
facturers and  users  of  collapsible  tubes 
with  nonmetal  tubes  has  been  hampered 
by  the  need  of  new  equipment  and  by 
the  fact  that  the  substitute  materials 
found  suitable  are  all  as  scarce  as  tin 
Itself.    ' 


Auto  industry  may  sell  steel 
products  to  possessors 
of  high  ratings 

Sheet  and  stripped  steel,  hot  and  cold 
rolled  bars  and  other  types  of  steel  widely 
in  demand  in  war  manufacturing  indus- 
tries may  be  sold  by  the  automotive  in- 
dustry to  persons  possessing  high  prefer- 
ence ratings,  WPB  ruled  March  10. 

To  dispose  of  inventories 

Since  passenger  car  production  was 
halted  February  1,  manufacturers  have 
been  left  with  sizable  inventories  of 
various  steel  products. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  large  reservoir 
of  steel  from  flowing  into  nonessential 
production,  WPB  ruled  that  automotive 
companies  may  sell  alloy  steel,  including 
stainless,  only  to  persons  possessing  an 
A-l-k  or  higher  preference  rating,  and 
all  other  steel  only  to  persons  having  an 
A-3  or  higher  rating. 

Sales  also  may  be  made  to  the  Defense 
Supplies  Corporation,  the  Metals  Reserve 
Company,  or  any  other  corporation  or- 
ganized under  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  or  by  specific  consent 
of  the  Director  of  Industry  Operations 
of  WPB. 

Sales  made  to  preference  rating  bear- 
ers must  be  certified  to  the  distressed 
stocks  unit  of  the  iron  and  steel  branch, 
WPB. 

It  is  expected  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  stocks  now  on  hand  can  be  dis- 
posed of  under  high-rated  preference 
orders.  The  automotive  branch  of  WPB 
will  make  an  inventory  study  during  the 
next  few  weeks  and,  if  excessive  stocks 
are  still  on  hand  at  that  time,  adjust- 
ments in  the  selling  plan  will  be  made. 

•    •    • 

Simons,  French  named 
to  iron  and  steel  branch 

L.  S.  Simons  has  been  appointed  ex- 
ecutive assistant  to  the  chief  of  the  iron 
and  steel  branch,  WPB.  He  formerly 
was  secretary  of  the  Steel  Export  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  and  made  his  home 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

H.  J.  French,  New  York  City,  has  been 
appointed  senior  technical  consultant  in 
charge  of  the  metallurgical  and  specifi- 
cations section  of  the  branch. 
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Public  demands  production,  says  Nelson 


(.Continued  from  page  1) 

our  enemies.  That  is  the  way  of  bond- 
age; of  force — the  way  of  the  totalitarian 
state.  That  is  also  the  way  to  the  de- 
struction of  everything  we  have  fought 
for  and  worked  to  maintain  and  cultivate 
from  the  day  this  Nation  was  founded. 
But  our  enemies  are  using  this  method 
and,  as  I  said  last  week,  they  have  brought 
production  to  a  high  peak  We  face  the 
absolute  necessity  of  matching  that  pro- 
duction and  surpassing  it. 

We  are  today  face  to  face  with  an  ene- 
my determined  to  destroy  us.  We  have 
to  have  weapons  to  defend  ourselves 
physically  here  and  now.  We  have  got 
to  have  more  and  more,  and  ever  more 
planes,  tanks,  ships,  and  guns  to  carry  the 
fight  directly  to  the  enemy  and  annihi- 
late him.  I  believe  the  necessity  for  hav- 
ing those  weapons  now  transcends  all 
other  matters  in  the  public  mind,  either 
political  or  economic.  If,  therefore,  we 
are  to  achieve  victory  for  the  ideals  we 
free  men  have  always  loved,  then  we  on 
the  production  lines  must  abandon  every 
other  consideration  except  increasing 
production  and  increasing  it  every  day. 
If  we  fail  in  that,  we  shall  burn  in  the 
flames  of  a  public  wrath  so  intense  that 
in  its  heat  it  might  consume  the  very 
standards  we  have  set  for  free  men  to 
live  by. 

20  percent  of  war  plants 
on  5  or  5%  day  week 

But  now,  let's  look  in  our  tool  box. 
Are  the  tools  laid  away  in  grease  or  are 
they  hot  in  the  hands  of  men  who  know 
how  to  use  them?  Right  now  we've  got 
some  in  the  box  and  some  in  the  hand. 

I'll  put  it  this  way:  If  all  our  equip- 
ment now  involved  in  war  production 
were  used  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week, 
we  would  practically  double  the  man- 
hours  being  put  into  military  production. 

When  I  say  we  can  increase  produc- 
tion substantially  by  greater  use  of  exist- 
ing machinery,  I  am  thinking  of  the  20 
percent  of  war  plants  operating  only  5 
or  5'/2  days  a  week.  I  am  thinking  of 
the  many  plants  closed  Sundays.  I  have 
in  mind  the  second  shifts  using  only  40 
percent  of  plant  capacity  and  the  third 
shifts  using  only  20  percent.  This,  as 
you  can  readily  understand,  means  that 
thousands  of  machines  needed  for  war 
production  now  stand  idle  part  or  all  of 
every  week  end  and  from  8  to  16  hours 
every  weekday.  And,  I  might  add,  idle 
tools  work  for  Hitler. 

Let  me  be  even  more  specific  because 
I  want  all  of  you  to  understand  just  what 


we  face,  even  though  I  risk  confusing  you 
with  figures.  There  are,  for  example,  31 
aircraft  engine  and  propeller  plants.  If 
the  facilities  of  all  were  utilized  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  three  with  the  best 
records,  we  could  increase  production  im- 
mediately in  these  plants  by  at  least  25 
percent. 

Take  the  153  plants  manufacturing 
machine  tools.  If  all  were  operating  at 
the  same  level  of  utilization  as  the  top 
three,  we  could  increase  machine  tool 
output  45  percent  immediately. 

I  can  hear  you  saying:  "Well — you're 
chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board. 
What  are  you  doing  about  it?" 

"We  are  doing  something  about  it" 

In  brief,  my  answer  is — we  are  doing 
something  about  it.  The  Production 
Drive  we  are  now  starting  is  one  step. 
Another  involves  the  reorganized,  hard- 
hitting procurement  set-up  of  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Maritime  Commission 
integrated  into  a  unified  supply  system 
with  the  War  Production  Board.  Through 
such  measures  we  expect  to  get  the  kind 
of  all-out  action  that  will  mean  much 
greater  plant  utilization. 

You  can't  get  this  maximum  produc- 
tion by  pressing  a  button,  or  by  giving 
an  order  or  merely  by  making  speeches. 
There  are  many  problems  to  be  solved. 
In  some  cases  there  is  a  reluctance  to 
increase  the  number  of  shifts;  in  others 
there  is  a  faulty  flow  of  materials;  in 
still  others,  there  is  what  you  might  de- 
scribe as  a  lack  of  imagination  in  seeing 
how  production  can  be  increased  with 
the  equipment  at  hand;  there  are  ques- 
tions of  time  and  one-half  and  double 
time  for  holidays  and  Sundays;  there  are 
problems  of  training  new  men;  there  are 
changes  in  designs;  there  are  shortages 
of  certain  specialized  facilities  and  finally 
there  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  provid- 
ing materials  and  machines  for  our  allies. 

The  attack  begins  at  home 

None  of  us  can  solve  one  of  these  prob- 
lems individually.  Many  of  them  are 
closely  related  and  I  therefore  stressed 
in  my  first  talk  to  you,  and  I  am  stressing 
again,  the  basic  importance  of  thoroughly 
cooperative  action  among  management, 
labor,  and  Government  to  straighten  out 
the  road  ahead.  We  must  be  animated 
by  a  spirit  of  attack.  We  have  been  on 
the  defensive  long  enough.  The  attack 
begins  here — here  at  home — here  on  the 
production  line.  It  is  a  production  offen- 
sive we  must  have  before  we  can  carry 
the  war  to  a  successful  offensive  against 
the  enemy.  We're  in  a  fight.   This  is  war. 


And  right  here  let  me  say  that  it  is 
my  belief  that  no  contribution  to  that 
fighting  spirit  is  made  by  the  pointers 
of  fingers.  There  were  those,  following 
my  last  talk,  who  asked  why  didn't  I  blame 
labor  for  lack  of  production.  Others 
have  unfounded  suspicions  that  the  Pro- 
duction Drive  is  some  dark  and  devious 
method  of  turning  industrial  manage- 
ment over  to  labor.  But  there  are  always 
those  who,  when  the  cards  are  laid  on 
the  table,  cannot  believe  there  isn't  a 
joker  up  somebody's  sleeve. 

Either  we  work  together  .  .  .  or  .  .  . 

Let  me  say  this,  once  and  for  all — and 
believe  me  I  know  what  I  am  talking 
about:  There  is  no  ONE  cause  for  the 
slack  in  our  production.  You  cannot  as- 
sign blame  to  any  single  group  and  say: 
"That  is  the  root  of  the  evil."  The  truth 
is  that  there  are  many  causes,  as  I  have 
indicated.  It  means  simply  that  we  have 
to  work  harder.  Name-calling  won't 
help.  Smearing  won't  produce  guns. 
Such  stuff  is  distracting.  It  takes  the 
eye  off  the  sight  when  it  should  at  all 
times  be  on  the  target.  We've  got  to  get 
tough  with  ourselves  before  we  try  to 
get  tough  with  someone  else. 

Every  one  of  the  problems  we  face  is 
bigger  than  any  of  us.  That  is  why  we 
are  tackling  this  thing  in  the  traditional 
American  way — getting  together,  cooper- 
atively, to  fight  the  thing  through  to  a 
finish.  Of  course,  it  isn't  easy  and  it's 
going  to  be  harder.  But  we've  got  to 
stick  together.  I  know  there  are  plants 
where  there  has  been  little  management- 
labor  cooperation  normally.  I  am  also 
aware  of  the  tradition  of  mutual  rivalry 
and  suspicion  in  some  plants  vital  to 
our  war  production.  I  know  it  is  some- 
times difficult  for  human  beings  to  forget 
and  forego  differences  and  work  whole 
heartedly  for  the  common  welfare.  But 
I  was  never  surer  of  anything  in  my  life 
than  I  am  that  we  either  work  together 
for  the  common  good  or  we  shall  inev- 
itably share  the  common  evil  of  defeat. 

This  is  our  last  chance 

For  that  reason  I  want  to  say  to  labor 
and  management:  We,  and  you,  are  on 
trial  today  before  the  American  public. 
This  is  our  last  chance  to  show  that  a 
free  economy  can  survive  and  be  strong. 
If  free  men  in  America  can't  use  the 
strength  which  freedom  gives  to  turn  in 
a  far  better  job  than  the  slaves  of  our 
enemies,  then  freedom  dies  and  that,  may 
I  add,  includes  the  freedom  of  enterprise 
to  which  we  are  looking  to  deliver  these 
goods. 
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We  have  but  little  time.  That  time 
has  been  bought  at  the  price  of  American 
boys  fighting  on  lonely  islands,  in  steam- 
ing jungles;  by  American  boys  aboard 
storm-tossed  warships  warding  off  the 
death  that  strikes  from  the  clouds  and 
from  beneath  the  wave;  by  American 
boys  fighting  in  the  best  warplanes  in 
the  world,  planes  of  which  we  must  make 
more  and  more  fast.  If  through  selfish- 
ness, inertia,  indifference  or  any  other 
cause  we  let  them  down,  then  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  damn  us  forever  more. 

Letter  from  a  "soldier  of  production" 

This  is,  after  all,  a  personal  matter 
with  each  of  us.  Because  it  is,  I  want  to 
read  from  a  letter  I  received  after  my 
last  talk.  It  is  from  a  young  man  who 
works  in  a  powder  plant.  I  never  saw 
him;  never  heard  of  him  until  he  wrote 
to  me  last  week.  He  began  by  saying: 
"This  is  a  letter  from  one  of  your  soldiers 
of  the  production  line."  He  explained 
that  he  worked  on  a  night  shift,  beginning 
at  midnight.  He  said  he  usually  got  a 
little  drowsy  but  that  after  he  heard  last 
week's  talk  he  got  to  thinking  about  it 
and  realized  the  size  of  the  problem. 
"Not  once  did  I  get  sleepy,"  he  said.  "I 
tried  to  tell  the  other  fellows  on  my  shift 
what  I  heard  and  the  conclusion  drawn  by 
each  of  us  was  that  we  could  not  possibly 
see  how  anyone  who  Is  one  of  your  sol- 
diers on  the  production  line  could  do 
anything  else  but  put  every  effort  possible 
into  their  work  to  help  those  other  sol- 
diers of  the  battleline.  I  am  20  years  of 
age,"  my  young  friend  wrote,  "and  have 
registered  for  the  draft,  but  no  matter 
whether  I  am  called  to  the  colors  or  stay 
on  the  job  here,  I  shall  always  remember 
your  speech  and  how  I  felt  as  never  be- 
fore that  it  is  up  to  me  to  keep  things 
going." 

My  fellow  Americans,  I  have  taken  that 
boy's  words  to  heart.  I  hope  all  of  you, 
and  particularly  those  of  you  in  the  war 
industries,  will  do  the  same.  The  job 
isn't  up  to  the  fellow  at  the  next  bench; 
the  boss,  or  somebody  way  off  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  time  grows  shorter 

Last  week  I  said  we  had  304  days  to 
make  the  great  goals  which  can  put  vic- 
tory within  our  grasp.  Tonight,  I  want 
to  remind  you  that  8  of  those  days  have 
passed.  There  are  but  296  left.  So  I  say 
to  you,  each  of  us  here  at  home  must  take 
the  offensive  now.  Each  of  us  must  do 
his  full  share  on  each  and  every  one  of 
those  remaining  296  days. 

We  must  all  say,  as  my  young  friend 
has  said: 

"It  is  up  to  me  to  keep  things  going." 


Nelson  orders  manufacturers  to  report 
monthly  on  conversion  to  war  work 


American  industry  was  ordered  March 
11  by  Donald  M.  Nelson  to  begin  sending 
the  War  Production  Board  a  month  by 
month  report  on  its  conversion  to  war 
work. 

In  a  letter  to  manufacturers  Mr.  Nel- 
son enclosed  the  first  three-page  form 
to  be  filled  out  and  returned  for  tabula- 
tion by  March  25.  Similar  forms  will 
be  returned  by  manufacturers  each 
month. 

The  form  (WPB-732)  provides,  also, 
for  a  statement  of  any  factors  which 
currently  may  be  interfering  with  the 
maximum  use  of  plant  capacity.  "With 
this  information  at  hand."  Mr.  Nelson 
said  in  his  letter,  "I  can  assure  you  that 
we  shall  take  all  steps  within  our  power 
to  remedy  such  limiting  factors. 

"We  have  designated  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  as  our  collecting  agency, 
and  have  directed  that  they  arrange  to 
have  the  completed  forms  ready  for  tab- 
ulation by  March  25." 

Will  list  civilian,  war  products 

Plants  will  list  the  principal  classes 
of  products  produced  during  the  previ- 
ous month,  indicating  whether  it  is  war 
or  civilian  work.  These  data  will  include 
the  total  value  of  shipments  during  the 
previous  month,  value  of  unfilled  orders 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  the  esti- 
mated man  hours  worked  by  wage  earn- 
ers during  the  previous  month.  These 
shipments  will  be  classed  as  war  work 
(prime  contracts  and  orders  with  AA  to 
A-l  preference  ratings)  or  other  work. 

The  report  will  give  the  schedule  for 
peak  operations  on  war  work  including 
the  expected  month  of  peak  employment 
and  the  value  of  war  work  shipments, 
the  estimated  total  man  hours  and  the 
estimated  total  wage  earners  in  the  peak 
month. 

Another  section  of  the  report  will  give 
the  total  number  of  machine  tools  in 
place  in  the  plant  and  the  estimated 
number  of  hours  the  machines  worked 
during  a  specified  week  of  the  previous 
month.  Space  will  be  provided  in  the 
report  for  listing  tools  that  want  addi- 
tional war  work.  Plants  will  list  the 
number  of  wage  earners  employed  dur- 
ing a  specified  week,  classifying  them  as 
male  or  female  and  as  productive  or  non- 
productive employees.  If  plants  are 
falling  behind  in  contract  delivery 
schedules,  they  will  describe  briefly  their 
work  and  the  problems  involved. 

The  number  of  productive  employees 


and  the  number  of  hours  they  work  on 
each  of  the  three  shifts — daylight,  eve- 
ning, and  midnight — will  be  listed  by 
departments  of  each  plant.  Included 
among  the  data  will  be  the  number  of 
man  hours  worked  by  productive  wage 
earners,  the  number  of  hours  of  over- 
time worked,  and  the  number  of  pro- 
ductive wage  earners  who  worked  over- 
time. 

•    •    • 

Court  upholds  authority  of 
WPB  to  inspect  company 

Authority  of  War  Production  Board 
agents  to  have  access  to  the  premises  and 
records  of  a  company  affected  by  priority 
orders  was  upheld  March  6  when  Fed- 
eral Judge  John  P.  Barnes  in  Chicago 
issued  a  permanent  injunction  requiring 
the  Chicago  Alloy  Products  Co.  to  permit 
audit  and  inspection  by  Government 
agents  and  to  refrain  from  disposing  of 
its  stocks  of  metals  until  the  audit  had 
been  made. 

The  company  was  also  perpetually  en- 
joined from  violating  or  further  violat- 
ing any  regulations  or  orders  Issued  by 
the  Director  of  Industry  Operations. 
This  provision  of  the  injunction  would 
subject  officials  of  the  company  to  pen- 
alties of  contempt  of  court  including  pos- 
sible Jail  sentences  if  they  are  found 
guilty  of  violating  hereafter  any  priorities 
orders  issued  by  the  War  Production 
Board.  The  injunction  order  was  en- 
tered with  the  consent  of  the  Defense 
Counsel. 

Company  defied  formal  order 

The  request  for  the  injunction,  first  ac- 
tion of  its  kind  to  be  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, was  made  by  United  States 
Attorney  J.  Albert  Woll  and  Daniel  B. 
Britt,  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General  in  the  Anti-Trust  Division,  fol- 
lowing refusal  of  Ben  Chernyk,  president 
of  the  Chicago  Alloy  Products  Co.,  to  per- 
mit inspection  by  Government  agents. 
The  company's  refusal  was  in  defiance  of 
a  formal  order  issued  last  month  by  J.  S. 
Knowlson,  Director  of  Industry  Opera- 
tions. 

The  Government's  petition  for  the  in- 
junction alleged  that  the  company  was 
negotiating  transactions  in  scarce  metals 
without  priority  sanction  and  was  selling 
its  products  at  prices  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  prices  established  by  OPA. 
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FOR  WAR 
PLANTS 


The  poster  repro- 
duced here  from 
the  Production 
Drive  plan  book  is 
to  be  furnished 
shortly  to  factories 
working  on  war 
orders.  Also  on  the 
way  is  a  streamer, 
"Every  Minute 
Counts." 


•     •     • 


2,000  prime  plants  get  plan  book 

to  help  them  carry  out  production  drive 


Copies  of  an  official  plan  book,  to  help 
factories  in  carrying  out  the  National 
Production  Drive,  were  sent  last  week  by 
the  War  Production  Board  to  2,000  pri- 
mary war  plants.  The  16-page  illus- 
trated book  describes  the  organization 
and  functions  of  a  management-labor 
committee  and  offers  suggestions  for 
action,  subject  to  local  conditions. 

The  plan  book  urges  the  exercise  of 
ingenuity  on  scoreboards  which  will  show 
daily  progress  toward  plant  production 
quotas.  Two  sample  scoreboards  are 
depicted.  One  is  a  blackboard  drawing 
of  Axis  dignitaries  who  are  erased  by 
degrees  as  production  approaches  the 
goal.  The  other  is  a  jig-saw  puzzle 
which  gradually  hangs  Hitler. 

Other  portions  of  the  book  tell  how  to 
set  up  a  suggestion  box  in  which  ideas  for 
boosting  production  may  be  deposited; 
how  tc  operate  a  war  bulletin  board  and 
an  information  stand;  how  to  conduct  a 
slogan  contest. 

Stickers  with  mottos  such  as  "Go  'way, 
I'm  Busy,"  to  be  stuck  on  machines  and 
tools,  are  suggested  and  a  list  of  possible 


slogans  is  included.  These  stickers 
would  be  made  locally. 

The  book  also  illustrates  the  use  of 
photographs  to  show  the  workers  their 
product  in  action.  The  display  of  post- 
ers is  discussed  and  two  which  will  be 
furnished  are  reproduced. 

All  contents  of  the  plan  book  are  avail- 
able to  editors  for  use  as  they  see  fit. 
Copies  for  publications  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Headquarters,  Production  Drive, 
War  Production  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*    •    * 

CRAWFORD  NAMED 
PRIORITIES  LIAISON 

Clay  C.  Crawford  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Priorities  to  handle  liaison  between  the 
bureau  and  the  priorities  committee  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board. 

Mr.  Crawford  has  been  senior  priorities 
specialist  in  the  aircraft  branch,  Division 
of  Production,  WPB.  Before  coming  to 
Washington,  he  was  engaged  in  aerody- 
namic research  in  New  York  City. 


More  flexible  use  of  ratings 
for  companies  operating  under 
Production  Requirements  Plan 

Companies  operating  under  the  Pro- 
duction Requirements  Plan  are  per- 
mitted to  use  ratings  assigned  by  other 
certificates  to  obtain  material  not  regu- 
larly carried  in  stock,  by  the  terms  of 
the  amendment  to  the  Production  Re- 
quirements Plan  order,  P-90,  announced 
March  12. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  order  as  origi- 
nally issued,  no  company  operating  under 
the  Production  Requirements  Plan  was 
permitted  to  use  preference  ratings  as- 
signed in  any  other  way,  except  for 
capital  items,  without  a  special  authori- 
zation. 

The  March  12  amendment  to  the  order 
will  permit  a  company  operating  under 
the  Production  Requirements  Plan  to  ex- 
tend ratings  on  orders  received  for  "as 
required"  or  "special  order"  materials  not 
ordinarily  carried  in  stock  without  the 
necessity  of  filing  special  supplementary 
application  on  the  appeals  form,  PD-25P. 
However,  any  company  which  uses  rat- 
ings under  this  amendment  must  report 
such  use  to  the  Production  Require- 
ments Branch  at  the  end  of  each  month. 

Companies  to  which  ratings  have  been 
assigned  under  the  Production  Require- 
ments Plan  are  still  forbidden  to  use  any 
ratings  assigned  by  a  general  preference 
rating  order  or  certificate,  or  to  extend 
ratings  on  orders  received  by  them  to 
obtain  materials  which  are  customarily 
carried  in  their  regular  stock. 

•    *    • 

Plant  expansion  through 
December:  $7,366,000,000 

The  estimated  cost  of  war  industrial 
plant  expansions  approved  through  De- 
cember 31,  1941,  totaled  $7,366,000,000, 
the  Statistics  Division  of  the  WPB  an- 
nounced March  9. 

Commitments  of  public  funds,  includ- 
ing those  of  foreign  governments  financ- 
ing factories  in  the  United  States, 
amounted  to  $6,040,000,000,  or  82  per- 
cent of  the  total  estimated  cost.  Of  this, 
commitments  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment totaled  $5,885,000,000.  and  those 
of  foreign  governments  amounted  to 
$155,000,000.  The  estimated  cost  of  pri- 
vate expansions,  as  represented  by  Ne- 
cessity Certificates  approved,  was  $1  326,- 
000,000. 

Plant  expansions  estimated  to  cost  ap- 
proximately $991,000,000  were  approved 
during  December. 
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PRP  applications  revised 

A  revised  form  of  application  for  pri- 
ority assistance  under  the  Production  Re- 
quirements Plan  has  been  mailed  to  all 
companies  now  using  the  plan,  to  be 
used  in  filing  their  applications  for  the 
second  calendar  quarter  of  1942.  Copies 
of  the  revised  Form  PD-25A  are  available 
in  WPB  field  offices. 


31  regional  meetings  with  management, 
labor,  to  point  way  to  drivel  objectives 


Donald  M.  Nelson,  chairman  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  announced 
March  15  that  31  regional  conferences 
of  labor  and  management  representa- 
tives from  prime  contracting  plants  en- 
gaged  in    making   guns,   ships,    planes, 


SOMETHING  TO  SHOOT  AT  .  .  .  This  is  one  type  of  scoreboard 
suggested  in  WPB's  Production  Drive  plan  book.  The  drawing  is  in 
chalk  on  a  large  blackboard,  with  scale  numbers.  One  hundred 
represents  the  plant's  quota. 


RUBBING  OUT  THE  AXIS  .  .  .  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Yamamoto 
disappear  as  production  mounts  toward  the  goal.  The  labor-manage- 
ment committee  is  to  designate  somebody  who  will  bring  the  chart 
up  to  date  at  the  end  of  every  shift. 


tanks,  and  machine  tools  were  to  be  held 
during  the  next  2  weeks. 

In  carrying  out  the  plans  for  the  Pro- 
duction Drive  outlined  in  his  two  recent 
radio  addresses,  Mr.  Nelson  directed  the 
WPB  to  send  representatives  to  each  of 
the  31  meetings  to  explain  how  the  ob- 
jective of  the  Production  Drive  may  be 
achieved.  The  objectives  were  set  by 
President  Roosevelt  on  February  27 
when  he  wrote  Mr.  Nelson: 

"I  therefore  direct  you  to  take  every 
possible  step  to  raise  production  and  to 
bring  home  to  labor  and  management 
alike  the  supreme  importance  of  war 
production  this  crucial  Spring." 

Mr.  Nelson  wrote  Production  Drive 
Committees  that  the  President's  quotas 
must  be  topped.  In  furtherance  of  this 
goal,  he  invited  management  and  labor 
representatives  to  these  regional  confer- 
ences to  insure  speedy  establishment  and 
successful  operation  of  the  drive  in 
plants  of  2,000  prime  contractors.  The 
drive  will  be  extended  later  to  subcon- 
tracting plants  and  will  include  every 
war  factory  and  every  war  worker  in  the 
country. 

The  schedule  of  the  31  regional  con- 
ferences follows: 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  23;  Baltimore,  Md., 
March  20;  Birmingham,  A!a.,  March  24;  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  March  17;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  March 
19;  Chicago,  111.,  March  19;  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
March  26;  Cleveland,  Ohio.  March  23;  Dallas, 
Tex..  March  26;  Denver,  Colo.,  March  27;  De- 
troit, Mich.,  March  24;  Hartford,  Conn., 
March  19;  Houston,  Tex.,  March  25;  Indi- 
anapolis. Ind.,  March  20;  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
March  23:  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  March  23;  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  March  18;  Minneapolis.  Minn., 
March  27:  Newark,  N.  J.,  March  18;  New 
York.  N.  Y.,  March  17  and  24;  Philadelphia, 
Pa..  March  19  and  26;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March 
18;  Portland.  Oreg.,  March  26;  Providence, 
R.  I.,  March  20:  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  March 
24;  Seattle,  Wash.,  March  27;  Springfield, 
Mass.,  March  18;  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  March  20; 
and  Toledo,  Ohio,  March  25. 

•     •     • 

Owners  of  16  mm.  projectors 
urged  to  sell  them  to  U.  S. 

Owners  of  1939,  1940,  and  1941  model 
sound  projectors  for  the  showing  of  16 
millimeter  motion  picture  films  are  being 
asked  by  WPB  to  offer  them  for  sale  to 
the  Government. 

These  machines  are  essential  for  the 
rapid  teaching  of  the  armed  forces  and 
defense  workers. 

Letters  should  be  addressed  to  M.  D. 
Moore,  Electrical  Appliances  and  Con- 
sumers' Durable  Goods  Branch,  War 
Production  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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RATIONING . . . 


Used  typewriter  rationing  starts  April  13; 
unrestricted  rentals  effective  now 


A  program  providing  for  severely 
limited  rationing  of  used  typewriters,  but 
allowing  their  unrestricted  rental,  was 
announced  March  14  by  Acting  Price 
Administrator  John  E.  Hamm. 

Simultaneously,  Mr.  Hamm  issued  a 
60-day  temporary  maximum  pripe  regu- 
lation (No.  9)  setting  top  prices  for  used 
typewriters  and  placing  a  ceiling  over  the 
rentals  that  dealers  can  charge  for  used 
machines,  both  based  on  the  levels  that 
prevailed  on  March  5. 

Two  phases  of  the  rationing  order  (No. 
4)  are  effective  immediately: 

1.  Unrestricted  rentals,  and 

2.  Purchase  or  receipt  of  used  typewriters 
by  typewriter  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  or 
dealers  in  typewriters;  persons  engaged  in 
repairing,  reconditioning,  or  rebuilding  used 
typewriters,  and  certain  other  technical  cate- 
gories of  persons  coming  into  possession  of 
used  machines  by  inheritance  or  Judicial 
process. 

The  third  phase  of  the  order,  the  ac- 
tual rationing  of  used  typewriters  for 
sale  to  eligible  buyers  against  certified 
applications  issued  by  the  same  local  ra- 
tioning boards  that  are  rationing  tires 
and  automobiles,  does  not  go  into  effect 
until  April  13. 

WPB  reserved  to  itself  the  authority 
to  ration  new  typewriters  to  any  United 
States  Government  agency  or  to  any 
Government  agency  or  any  person  re- 
quiring machines  solely  for  export. 

Typewriter  rationing,  according  to  Mr. 
Hamm,  has  become  necessary  because  of 
WPB  plans  to  convert  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  typewriter-manufacturing  indus- 
try's facilities  to  the  direct  production  of 
ordnance  parts  and  other  important 
items  of  war  equipment. 

"Between  the  present  and  April  6  a 
Nation-wide  inventory  will  be  taken  by 
OPA  of  all  new  and  used  typewriters  in 
the  hands  of  manufacturers,  dealers,  and 
distributors.  Forms  for  this  stock-tak- 
ing will  be  distributed  by  OPA  in  the  near 
future  and  their  return  is  required  by 
April  6. 

According  to  the  rationing  order,  used 
typewriters,  with  a  few  technical  excep- 
tions, may  be  sold  to  or  received  by  only 
the  following  categories  of  users,  who  first 
must  obtain  a  purchase  certificate  from 
a  local  rationing  board  in  the  area  in 
which  the  typewriter  is  to  be  used: 

Prime  contractors  constructing  military  or 
naval  cantonments,  shipyards  or  air-bases; 


Operators  of  plants,  factories,  or  shipyards 
holding  the  highest  priority  ratings.  Specifi- 
cally, the  order  puts  in  this  class  those  plants, 
factories,  or  shipyards  "70  percent  of  whose 
combined  billings  and  accepted,  but  unbilled, 
orders  (whether  or  not  production  has  com- 
menced pursuant  to  such  orders),  during  the 
three-month  period  preceding  the  month  in 
which  the  application  is  filed,  consisted  of 
billings  and  accepted,  but  unbilled,  orders  for 
ships,  planes,  tanks,  guns,  amnunition,  pow- 
der, fire-control  apparatus,  military  or  naval 
optical  or  communications  equipment,  armor 
plate,  radiosondes,  machine  tools,  lift  trucks, 
welding  machines,  foundry  equipment,  cranes, 
metal-working  equipment,  heat-treating  fur- 
naces, or  tackle  blocks." 

Even  these  limited  classifications  of 
civilian  users,  when  applying  for  pur- 
chase certificates,  must  establish  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  local  rationing  board 
their  immediate  need. 

The  technical  exceptions  are  entitled 
to  acquire  used  typewriters  without  ap- 
plying to  the  local  rationing  board 
and  include:  Typewriter  manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  dealers,  and  repair  establish- 
ments; persons  who  have  typewriters  out 
for  repair  or  reconditioning  and  who  are 
entitled  to  their  return,  persons  coming 
into  possession  of  typewriters  through 
judicial  process  or  inheritance,  and  per- 
sons acquiring  a  machine  for  business 
purposes  from  a  private  party  owning 
only  one  typewriter. 

The  maximum  price  regulation,  which 
is  effective  immediately,  establishes  a 
ceiling  at  the  levels  of  March  5  over  sales 
of  used  typewriters  at  wholesale  and  re- 
tail and  over  rental  charges.  Separate 
maximum  prices  are  provided  for  whole- 
sale and  retail  sales  of  used  typewriters 
in  a  "rough,"  or  "as  is,"  condition;  for 
reconditioned  machines  and  for  rebuilt 
typewriters.  It  is  provided  that  no  rental 
may  be  charged  for  a  used  machine  at  a 
rate  in  excess  of  that  which  the  lessor 
charged  for  a  similar  machine  over  a 
like  period  on  March  5,  1941. 

On  or  before  the  end  of  its  60-day  life, 
the  temporary  price  ceiling  will  be  super- 
seded by  a  permanent  regulation. 

"If  your  closet  or  attic  hides  an  old, 
worn-out  typewriter,  sell  it  back  to  a 
dealer  so  that  it  may  be  repaired  and 
placed  in  active  service,"  Mr.  Hamm 
urged. 

Applications  for  purchase  certificates 
by  eligible  buyers  to  their  local  rationing 
boards  are  to  be  made  in  triplicate  on 
Form  R-401,  which  the  boards  will  pro- 
vide beginning  on  April  13. 


Auto  dealers  advised  to  convert 
display  rooms,  repair  shops  into 
factories  for  war  production 

Conversion  of  automobile  display 
rooms  and  repair  shops  into  factories 
for  the  production  of  war  materials  will 
keep  5,000  to  10,000  automobile  dealers  in 
business  as  well  as  give  them  an  impor- 
tant war-effort  role,  Cyrus  McCormick, 
price  executive  of  the  automobile  and 
truck  section  of  the  OPA,  said  March  13 
in  a  talk  to  the  Automobile  Dealers' 
Association  of  Miami,  Fla. 

Mr.  McCormick  cited  14  specific  in- 
stances in  which  dealers  averted  closing 
their  doors  by  converting  their  space 
and  facilities  to  the  production  of  small 
parts,  vital  in  the  war  effort.  He  esti- 
mated that  between  500  and  1,000  dealers 
of  the  Nation's  44,000  had  already  con- 
verted to  production  of  materials  or  were 
preparing  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McCormick  urged  every  dealer  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  conversion  and 
advised  him  "not  to  sit  back  and  let  the 
present  emergency  eliminate  him  from 
the  picture." 

"The  present  small  stock  of  new  tires 
on  hand  is  all  we  have  between  us  and 
the  strangulation  of  traffic,"  he  said. 
"By  the  end  of  1944,  25  million  of  the  30- 
odd  million  cars  new  operating  in  the 
United  States  will  have  stopped  running 
because  they  cannot  be  provided  with  new 
rubber  unless  the  Japs  are  crushed  out 
of  existence  before  then. 

"The  dealer  then  will  be  compelled  to 
support  his  business  on  the  operation  of 
his  shop  and  on  the  sale  of  repair  parts — 
unless  he  can  engage  in  war  production." 

Mr.  McCormick  advised  dealers  to  pool 
their  resources,  engage  competent  indus- 
trial engineers  and  legal  assistance,  as 
was  done  by  47  Pittsburgh  dealers  and 
20  dealers  in  the  Denver  area,  and  con- 
tact regional  ordnance  and  procurement 
officials. 

•    •    * 

CORRECTION 

A  press  release  reprinted  in  Victory 
March  10  stated  that  Jesse  L.  Maury  was 
the  Government  presiding  officer  of  the 
vapor  and  vacuum  steam  heating  special- 
ties subcommittee  of  the  plumbing  and 
heating  industry  advisory  committee. 
The  Government  presiding  officer  is  W. 
Walter  Timmis. 
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Rationing  begun  for  new  trucks, 
truck  tractors,  trailers 

Rationing  of  all  types  of  new  trucks, 
truck  tractors  and  trailers,  to  be  admin- 
istered through  the  joint  facilities  of  the 
War  Production  Board  and  the  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation,  became  effective 
March  9. 

The  plan,  as  described  in  the  March  10 
issue  of  Victory,  is  embodied  in  General 
Conservation  Order  M-100. 

Civilian  applicants  seeking  to  purchase 
vehicles  must  show  clearly  on  Form  PD- 
310  that: 

1.  They  cannot  meet  their  needs  by 
leasing  equipment. 

2.  They  cannot  fill  their  needs  by  pool- 
ing their  present  equipment  with  that  of 
other  operators. 

3.  They  cannot  transfer  vehicles  now 
being  used  for  less  essential  purposes  to 
the  use  for  which  they  desire  new 
vehicles. 

4.  They  cannot  possibly  repair  the  ve- 
hicle which  they  desire  to  replace. 

•  •    * 

A-3  extended  to  April  30  for 
makers  of  buses,  truck  trailers 

The  War  Production  Board  on  March 
7  extended  from  February  28  until  April 
30  the  A-3  preference  rating  available 
for  deliveries  of  materials  going  into  the 
manufacture  of  truck  trailers  and  buses. 
The  extension  applies  also  to  materials 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  medium  and 
heavy  motor  truck  bodies  and  cabs,  but 
does  not  apply  to  materials  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  complete  trucks  or  truck 
chassis. 

The  extension  will  help  bus  manufac- 
turers to  obtain  materials  during  the 
time  in  which  they  are  expected  to  switch 
operations  to  the  Production  Require- 
ments Plan.  After  April  30,  manufac- 
turers of  buses  and  truck  trailers  will 
be  unable  to  get  materials  ratings  unless 
they  make  application  through  PRP. 

•  •    • 

Wayne  named  assistant  director, 
OPA  transportation  division 

Appointment  of  Dewey  C.  Wayne  as 
assistant  director  of  OPA's  division  of 
transportation  was  announced  March  9 
by  Dr.  G.  Lloyd  Wilson,  director  of  the 
division. 

Mr.  Wayne  has  a  background  of  more 
than  20  years'  experience  in  truck,  rail, 
and  barge  transportation. 


Zinc  provisions  modified 

Provisions  of  Revised  Price  Schedule 
No.  81  (Primary  Slab  Zinc)  relating  to  toll 
agreements  and  specification  zinc  have 
been  rewritten,  Acting  Price  Administra- 
tor John  E.  Hamm  stated  March  13. 

These  provisions  resulted  in  unneces- 
sary hardship  to  parties  concerned  and 
might  have  tended  to  interrupt  the  flow 
of  material  essential  to  national  defense, 
Mr.  Hamm  said.  Hence  Amendment  No. 
1  to  the  schedule  has  been  inserted,  effec- 
tive March  13. 

•    *    * 

Take  good  care  of  bristle 
brushes,  WPB  cautions 

Importance  of  conserving  the  present 
supply  of  all  kinds  of  bristle  brushes  and 
of  reclaiming  discarded  brushes  was 
stressed  March  11  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  brush  advisory  committee  of  the 
WPB. 

Many  paint  brushes  too  worn  or  fouled 
for  further  use  contain  hog  bristles  that 
are  more  valuable  now  than  when  the 
brushes  were  made. 

Industry  needs  more  brushes  than  ever 
and  materials  which  go  into  their  manu- 
facture are  scarce.  These  materials  in- 
clude hog  bristles,  rubber,  cement,  plas- 
tics, steel  wire,  and  nylon  and  other 
bristle  substitutes. 

Conservation  of  brushes  by  profes- 
sional painters  is  especially  important, 
but  civilians  can  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram by  taking  good  care  of  paint 
brushes,  tooth  brushes,  and  hair  brushes. 

Efforts  of  the  industry  to  substitute 
for  scarce  materials  will  result  in  elimi- 
nation of  plastic  handles.  Hair  brushes, 
tooth  brushes,  paint  brushes,  and  other 
types  will  be  made  with  wood  handles. 

Because  nylon  and  other  substitutes 
for  hog  bristles  are  themselves  scarce 
materials,  the  American  packing  indus- 
try is  experimenting  with  the  possibility 
of  getting  usable  bristles  from  American 
hogs. 

Twofold  production  problems 

Production  problems  in  the  industry 
are  twofold:  increasing  production  of 
essential  brushes  and  converting  unused 
capacity  of  the  industry  to  war  produc- 
tion. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  14  brush  firms,  the  WPB, 
the  Armed  Services  and  other  govern- 
mental agencies.  P.  H.  Thayer,  con- 
sultant of  the  Industry  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Division  of  Industry 
Operations,  presided  for  the  Government. 


Permanent  injunction 
upholds  tire  rationing 

Federal  District  Judge  Luther  B.  Way, 
Norfolk,  Va.,  upheld  on  March  6  the 
validity  of  the  tire  rationing  regulations 
issued  by  Price  Administrator  Henderson 
and  issued  a  permanent  injunction  re- 
straining delivery  of  passenger  and  truck 
tires  and  tubes  without  OPA  authoriza- 
tion. 

Judge  says  public  need  is  paramount 

Judge  Way  stated  from  the  bench  that 
the  urgent  public  need  for  rubber  and 
its  paramount  importance  in  prosecution 
of  the  war  is  such  that  all  citizens  should 
comply  with  the  tire  rationing  regula- 
tions. In  the  case  at  issue,  he  added,  the 
public  need  for  tires  is  paramount  and 
must  prevail  regardless  of  the  technical 
fact  of  ownership. 

The  court  decision  came  in  the  first 
civil  action  brought  by  OPA  under  its 
tire  rationing  regulations.  The  case 
arose  when  Smith-Douglass  Company, 
Inc.,  filed  a  suit  in  the  Norfolk  Court  of 
Law  and  Chancery  to  compel  the  Joynes 
Tire  Co.,  a  tire  dealer,  to  deliver  $1,427 
worth  of  passenger  car  and  truck  tires 
alleged  to  have  been  purchased  last 
August.  All  tire  deliveries  were  "frozen" 
by  the  Government  on  December  11. 

Action  challenged  validity  of  rationing 

OPA  was  not  made  a  party  to  the 
Chancery  Court  action  and,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  possibility  that  the  tires 
might  be  released,  applied  for  and  ob- 
tained a  temporary  restraining  order  fn 
the  Federal  District  Court. 

Smith-Douglass  Co.  answered  the  com- 
plaint and  filed  a  motion  challenging  the 
validity  of  the  rationing  regulations  and 
seeking  to  have  the  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  dissolved  and  the  action  dis- 
missed. In  a  counter-move,  Talbot 
Smith,  chief  of  the  civil  litigation  unit  of 
the  enforcement  section  of  OPA's  legal 
division,  moved  for  and  obtained  a  judg- 
ment on  the  pleadings  granting  a  perma- 
nent injunction  against  the  transfer  of 
the  tires  and  tubes. 

•    •    • 

McCLINTOCK  NAMED 
LIAISON  OFFICER 

Appointment  of  R.  Otis  McClintock  to 
act  as  liaison  officer  between  the  War 
Production  Board,  Office  of  Petroleum 
Coordinator,  and  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  was  announced  March  10  by 
Donald  M.  Nelson,  chairman  of  the  WPB. 
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PRICE  ADMINISTRATION  .  . . 

Ceiling  prices  set  on  used  passenger  car, 
truck  tires,  tubes  to  check  profiteering 


Striking  directly  at  profiteering,  Price 
Administrator  Henderson  March  10  set 
maximum  prices  at  which  used  passen- 
ger car  and  truck  tires  and  tubes  may 
be  sold  after  March  16,  1942. 

Complaints  of  price  gouging 

The  regulation  was  issued  in  answer 
to  widespread  complaints  of  used-tire 
price  gouging  that  have  been  received  by 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 

The  ceilings,  which  are  contained  in 
Maximum  Price  Regulation  No.  107,  are 
designed  to  preserve  reasonable  prices 
in  the  only  remaining  market  for  tires 
and  tubes  open  to  the  ordinary  citizen 
who  cannot  satisfy  rationing  regulation 
requirements  for  purchase  of  new  or  re- 
treaded  tires. 

Reports  have  come  to  OPA  that  in 
many  instances  dealers  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  critical  wartime  rubber 
shortage  to  sell  used  casings  at  prices 
considerably  above  the  maximum  levels 
established  for  new  tires  of  correspond- 
ing size.  Unlike  new  and  retreaded  tires, 
used  tires  have  not  been  under  a  price 
ceiling,  except  to  the  extent  that  basic 
tire  carcasses  usable  for  retreading,  are 
covered  by  Price  Schedule  No.  66  on  re- 
treading. 

Guided  by  October  1-15, 1941,  prices 

In  order  to  make  the  maximum  prices 
for  basic  tire  carcasses  in  the  retread 
schedule  conform  to  those  in  the  used 
tire  and  tube  regulations,  Amendment 
No.  1  to  Revised  Price  Schedule  No.  66 
is  being  issued  to  be  effective  simultane- 
ously with  the  used  tire  and  tube  maxi- 
mum price  regulation.  The  amendment 
to  Price  Schedule  No.  66  involves  changes 
only  in  respect  to  basic  tire  carcass  max- 
imum prices. 

As  a  guide  in  setting  price  ceilings  on 
used  tires  and  tubes,  the  Price  Admin- 
istrator took  into  consideration  the 
prices  existing  between  October  1  and 
October  15,  1941. 

Divided  into  four  categories 

Used  tires  are  divided  into  four  cate- 
gories for  the  purpose  of  determining 
price  ceilings.  Roughly,  the  amount  of 
wear  a  tire  has  had  determines  the  cate- 
gory into  which  it  falls. 

As  to  passenger-car  sizes,  the  first  cate- 
gory Includes  all  those  tires  that  retain  %a 


of  an  Inch  or  more  of  tread  design  depth. 
The  second  category  includes  tires  that  re- 
tain more  than  %2  of  an  inch  but  less  than 
%2  of  an  inch  of  tread  design  depth,  while 
the  third  category  includes  all  tires'  that 
have  been  regrooved  or  that  retain  S32  of  an 
inch  or  less  of  tread  design  depth.  The 
fourth  category  includes  all  those  tires  worn 
smooth  and  usable  as  basic  carcasses  for  re- 
treading or  recapping.  The  tread  design 
depth  measurements  that  determine  the 
classifications  for  truck  tires  are  slightly 
larger.  Thus,  the  first  category  includes  tires 
retaining  932  of  an  inch  or  more;  the  second, 
those  with  more  than  432  of  an  inch  but  less 
than  %2  of  an  inch;  and  the  third,  those 
having  ^32  of  an  inch  or  less  tread  design 
depth  remaining.  The  fourth  or  last,  truck 
tire  category,  Is  defined  the  same  as  that  for 
smooth  passenger-car  tires. 

Sample  ceilings 

Following  are  sample  maximum  prices 
in  the  various  categories  under  the  used 
tire  and  tube  regulation  order  as  applied 
to  the  more  popular  sizes  of  passenger 
car  and  truck  tires,  with  maximum  new 
tire  prices  shown  for  comparative  pur- 
poses : 

USED  PASSENGER  CAR  TIRES 


Maximum 

new  price — 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Size 

4-plv  (as" 

cate- 

cate- 

cate- 

cate- 

per sched- 

gory* 

gory 

gory* 

gory* 

ule  63) 

6.00-18... 

$14.  75 

$8.10 

$6.65 

$4.45 

$1.50 

6.25-16... 

16.60 

9.15 

7.45 

5.00 

1.50 

6.60-16... 

17.90 

9.S5 

8.05 

5.35 

1.50 

7.0O-16... 

20.30 

11.15 

9.15 

6.10 

1.50 

6.25-17... 

13.55 

6.55 

5.35 

3.55 

1.50 

6.50-17... 

13.55 

7.45 

6.10 

4.05 

L50 

USED  TRUCK  TIRES 

Maximum 

new  price — 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Size 

10-ply  (as 

cate- 

cate- 

cate- 

cate- 

per sched- 

gory* 

goryt 

gory* 

gory  t 

ule  63) 

8.25-15... 

$88.50 

$37.70 

$30.85 

$2n  66 

$7.20 

7.50-18... 

62.10 

34.15 

27.95 

18.65 

8.00 

9.00-18... 

78.10 

42.95 

35.15 

23.45 

12.00 

9.00-24... 

88.15 

48.50 

39.  65 

26.45 

12.00 

7.00-20... 

47.50 

26.15 

21.40 

14.25 

8.40 

9.00-20... 

80.75 

44.40 

36.35 

24.25 

12.00 

•First  category  includes  tires  that  retain  J4"  of  an  inch 
or  more  of  tread  design  depth;  second  category,  moro 
than  3-j2  inch  but  less  than  %2  inch  of  tread  design  depth; 
third, -all  regrooved  tires  and  tires  that  retain  ?i2  inch  or 
less  of  tread  design  depth;  fourth,  worn  smooth  and 
usable  as  basic  carcasses  for  retreading  or  recapping. 

tFirst  category,  ?32  of  an  inch  or  more  of  tread  design 
depth;  second  category,  more  than  l&  of  an  inch  but 
less  than  £32;  third,  '32  of  an  inch  or  less;  fourth,  worn 
smooth  and  usable  as  basic  carcasses  for  retreading  or 
recapping. 

Maximum  passenger  car  tube  price  is 
$1.50  for  all  sizes,  and  for  truck  tubes  $2 
to  $14,  depending  on  size. 

In  announcing  the  maximum  prices 


on  used  tires  and  tubes,  Mr.  Henderson 
called  upon  buyers  to  protect  themselves 
against  sellers  who  may  attempt  to  vio- 
late provisions  of  the  regulation.  He 
urged  that  buyers  insist  upon  the  seller's 
measuring  for  them  the  depth  of  the 
tread  design  on  the  tire,  as  such  meas- 
urement can  easily  be  made.  Specific 
means  of  protection  are  set  forth  in  the 
regulation,  he  said,  and  buyers  should 
make  use  of  them  and  report  violators 
to  regional  offices  of  the  OPA  or  to  the 
central  office  in  Washington.  "A  large 
part  of  the  responsibility  for  policing 
rests  with  the  public,"  Mr.  Henderson 
stated. 

Steps  to  prevent  evasion 

"It  cannot  be  said  too  strongly  that 
the  used  tire  prices  set  forth  in  the  order 
are  maximums,"  the  Price  Administra- 
tor said.  "Many  of  the  tires  offered 
within  the  various  categories  may  not 
deserve  the  applicable  maximum  price. 
Buyers  still  must  carefully  examine  tires 
offered  for  sale  to  make  sure  that  their 
condition  warrants   the  price  asked." 

The  used  tire  price  regulation  sets 
forth  comprehensive  regulations  not 
only  to  forestall  evasion  but  also  to  as- 
sure a  buyer  as  full  information  as  pos- 
sible on  the  quality  and  condition  of 
the  tires  he  purchases. 

To  prevent  indfrect  evasion  this  order 
prohibits  any  addition  to  ceiling  prices 
of  charges  for  repairs  to  tires  or  tubes 
sold  or  of  any  charges  for  service  that 
were  not  made  by  the  seller  as  special 
and  separate  charges  prior  to  March  7, 
1942.  Increased  charges  for  service  over 
those  in  effect  on  March  7,  1942,  also  are 
forbidden.  The  buyer  of  a  used  tire  or 
tube  is  given  the  further  right  to  take 
delivery  at  the  seller's  place  of  business 
without  paying  for  any  services  that  he 
does  not  ask  the  dealer  to  perform. 

So  that  the  buyer  may  make  certain 
that  a  price  quoted  by  a  dealer  is  not 
higher  than  the  ceiling  level,  establish- 
ments that  sell  used  tires  or  tubes  are 
required  to  post  conspicuously  a  state- 
ment showing  the  maximum  permissible 
prices  for  tires  and  tubes  of  the  various 
types  and  sizes  and  the  conditions  of 
sale  prescribed  by  the  used  tire  price 
regulation. 

Seller  must  furnish  written  statement 

On  selling  a  used  tire  or  tube  not 
mounted  on  a  vehicle,  the  seller  must 
furnish  to  the  buyer  a  written  statement 
showing  the  price,  size,  and  type  of  the 
tire  or  tube  sold.    The  statement  must 
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also  tell  whether  a  tire  has  been  re- 
grooved  or  retreaded  or  recapped.  If 
it  has  been  repaired  or  vulcanized,  the 
purchaser  must  be  told,  and  the  state- 
ment must  also  show  whether  a  tire  is 
a  basic  carcass  or,  if  it  is  not,  the  depth 
measurements  of  tread  design  remain- 
ing. 

The  seller  must  also  keep  similar  rec- 
ords for  examination  by  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration. 

"Buyers  should  insist  on  receiving  such 
written  invoices  with  their  purchases  for 
their  own  protection,"  Mr.  Henderson 
said  in  issuing  the  regulation.  "Inspect 
all  used  tires  for  fitness  for  the  purposes 
to  which  they  are  to  be  put." 

He  recommended  particularly  that  in 
buying  a  regrooved  tire  a  buyer  should 
make  certain  that  the  regrooving  proc- 
ess has  not  penetrated"  the  breaker  strip 
or  cord  foundation  of  the  tire. 

*    *    * 

Finished  piece  goods  of 
cotton,  rayon  and  mixtures 
put  under  temporary  ceiling 

In  order  to  halt  a  rapid  and  unwar- 
ranted rise  in  prices  of  finished  piece 
goods  made  of  cotton,  rayon,  and  their 
mixtures,  Acting  Price  Administrator 
John  E.  Hamm  on  March  13  imposed  a 
temporary  (60-day)  price  regulation  set- 
ting maximum  prices  at  levels  no  higher 
than  those  prevailing  between  March  7 
and  11,  1942. 

Many  prices  "too  high" 

While  the  OPA  action  does  not  apply 
to  sales  at  retail,  officials  pointed  out  that 
the  order  should  prevent  further  rises 
in  the  price  of  many  items  made  from 
finished  piece  goods,  such  as  women's  and 
children's  dresses,  women's  suits,  coats, 
housecoats,  pajamas,  men's  shirts,  cur- 
tains, drapery  materials,  etc. 

The  temporary  regulation,  No.  10,  was 
effective  March  13.  OPA  officials  believe 
mc  ny  of  the  frozen  prices  to  be  "entirely 
too  high."  The  present  action  is  designed 
merely  to  stop  further  advances  pending 
the  issuance  of  a  permanent  regulation. 

Finished  piece  goods  affected  are  de- 
fined as  those  made  of  cotton  or  rayon 
or  mixtures  thereof,  more  than  12  inches 
in  width,  bleached,  dyed,  printed,  mercer- 
ized, or  otherwise  finished  or  processed 
and  woven  from  yarn  composed  in  the 
amount  of  90  percent  or  more  by  weight 
of  either  cotton  fiber  or  chemically  proc- 
essed yarn  or  fiber  made  from  cellulose  or 
with  a  cellulose  base,  or  of  any  mixture 
thereof. 


RAIL  SPECIALTY  EXTRAS 

Railroad  specialty  producers,  under 
Amendment  No.  1  to  Revised  Price  Sched- 
ule No.  41  (Steel  Castings),  are  per- 
mitted to  charge  for  certain  extras, 
coupler  repair  parts,  and  pattern  costs, 
the  amounts  which  customarily  were 
charged  by  such  producers  between  Oc- 
tober 1  and  15,  1941,  Acting  Price  Ad- 
ministrator John  E.  Hamm  announced 
March  13. 

*  •    * 

Flow  of  coffee,  cocoa  reported 
not  seriously  affected  by 
recall  of  Brazilian  ships 

Orders  recalling  Brazilian  vessels — 
carrying  coffee  and  cocoa — to  home 
ports,  and  cessation  of  further  sailings  of 
Brazilian  ships,  should  not  be  taken  as 
materially  hampering  the  flow  of  these 
commodities  from  that  country,  it  was 
announced  jointly  March  12  by  OPA  and 
the  civilian  supply  and  food  supply 
branches  of  the  WPB. 

Not  an  excuse  for  hoarding 

"Furthermore,"  the  statement  cautioned, 
"this  news  from  Brazil  should  not  constitute 
either  an  excuse  or  invitation  towards  hoard- 
ing by  the  American  public  of  stocks  now  in 
this  country.  Moreover,  housewives  must  re- 
alize that  roasted  coffee  does  not  retain  its 
flavor  well  if  stored  for  any  length  of  time." 

The  joint  statement  emphasized  that 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  all  coffee 
and  cocoa  shipped  from  Brazil  to  the 
United  States  is  carried  by  Brazilian  bot- 
toms. It  is  expected  that  American 
ships  will  be  able  to  carry  such  additional 
supplies  as  are  made  necessary  through 
the  Brazilian  decree. 

Stocks  of  coffee  and  cocoa  in  this  coun- 
try are  considered  comfortable  by  OPA 
quarters. 

•  •    • 

Hudgins  succeeds  Newhall  as 
deputy  director  of  Purchases 

Appointment  of  Houlder  Hudgins  as 
deputy  director  of  the  Division  of  Pur- 
chases, WPB,  was  announced  March  8 
by  Douglas  C.  MacKeachie,  Director  of 
Purchases. 

Mr.  Hudgins,  who  is  president  of  the 
Sloane-Blabon  Corporation  of  New  York 
City,  thus  becomes  second  in  command 
of  the  Purchasing  Division  and  as  such 
is  the  ranking  official  in  the  WPB's 
exercise  of  general  direction  over  war 
purchasing. 


Industry  agreements  don't 
violate  antitrust  laws, 
says  Henderson 

Any  danger  that  agreements  made  by 
industry  members  with  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  pursuant  to  the  Emer- 
gency Price  Control  Act  of  1942  would 
violate  antitrust  laws  is  removed  by  the 
terms  of  the  act,  Price  Administrator 
Henderson  stated  March  9  in  response 
to  queries  raised  recently. 

Authorized  by  Congress 

"Such  agreements  are  now  authorized  by 
act  of  Congress."  Mr.  Henderson  said.  "The 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942,  in  sec- 
tion 5,  specifically  provides  that  '.  .  .  the 
Administrator  is  authorized  ...  to  enter  into 
voluntary  arrangements  or  agreements  with 
any  .  .  .  persons,  groups,  or  associations  re- 
lating to  the  fixing  of  maximum  prices,  the 
issuance  of  other  regulations  or  orders,  or 
the  other  purposes  of  this  act  .  .  .' 

"The  Office  of  Price  Administration  may 
thus  proceed,  under  its  own  power,  to  com- 
plete agreements  which  will  prevent  undue 
price  increases.  Formerly  we  had  acted  in 
accordance  with  letters  from  the  Attorney 
General  granting  permission  to  make  such 
agreements.  Under  the  new  statutory  pro- 
cedure the  Attorney  General  is  furnished  with 
a  copy  of  the  agreement  after  it  has  been 
entered  into.  While  we  shall  continue  to 
work  in  close  collaboration  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  protection  afforded  to 
our  voluntary  agreements  with  industry  is 
now  statutory." 

Mr.  Henderson  further  emphasized  that  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  will  continue 
to  rely  upon  such  voluntary  agreements  since 
the  wholehearted  cooperation  of  industry  has 
been  and  will  be  an  important  aid  toward 
the  type  of  price  control  essential  to  our 
war  effort. 

*     *     • 

"Affirmations"  no  longer 
required  by  formal  schedules 

Price  Administrator  Henderson  March 
13  removed  the  provision  requiring  the 
filing  of  "affirmations  of  compliance" 
from  the  last  35  OPA  price  schedules  in 
which  this  requirement  remained. 

These  affirmations  were  a  carry-over 
from  the  period  when  OPA  issued  maxi- 
mum price  schedules  under  Executive 
order  of  the  President.  All  of  the  price 
schedules  issued  before  the  Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  of  1942  are  now  en- 
forceable under  the  new  statute. 

Doesn't  affect  individual  agreements 

The  March  13  action  does  not  affect 
any  requirement  for  the  filing  of  affirma- 
tions of  compliance  that  is  contained  in 
individual  agreements  with  members  of 
various  industries,  "freeze"  letters,  or 
other  informal  actions  or  arrangements 
of  OPA. 
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Maximum  prices  for  rubber 
footwear  set  by  manufacturers' 
agreements  with  OPA 

Maximum  manufacturers'  prices  for 
waterproof  rubber  footwear  have  been 
established  as  a  result  of  individual 
agreements  negotiated  between  the  OPA 
and  manufacturers  at  a  recent  meeting 
in  Washington,  Price  Administrator 
Henderson  announced  March  11. 

Reflect  crude  rubber  reduction 

The  agreements  establish  prices  that 
are  in  no  case  higher  than  those  in  effect 
December  3,  1941,  when  Mr.  Henderson 
requested  manufacturers  not  to  effect 
price  increases.  Prices  on  a  substantial 
number  of  items  are  lower  than  the 
December  3  level.  These  price  decreases 
reflect  the  reduction  in  crude  rubber 
content  ordered  by  the  War  Production 
Board  to  conserve  the  rubber  supply. 
The  agreements  also  provide  that  all  dis- 
count schedules  that  were  in  effect  on 
December  3  are  to  be  retained.  OPA 
officials  pointed  out  that  the  agreements 
establish  maximum  prices  only  and  that 
firms  may  sell  at  less  than  these  levels. 

These  are  the  first  agreements  of  this 
kind  negotiated  by  Mr.  Henderson  under 
the  power  granted  him  in  Section  5  of 
the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942. 
This  section  permits  the  Administrator 
to  negotiate  agreements  for  the  stabili- 
zation of  prices  directly  with  manufac- 
turers. This  method  is  reported  to  have 
been  especially  useful  in  the  case  of  wa- 
terproof rubber  footwear,  as  manufac- 
turers had  never  before  produced  items 
exactly  comparable  to  the  new  "Victory 
Line"  of  boots,  arctics,  and  rubbers. 

•    *    * 

Specific  prices  on  sugar  bags 
set  for  New  Orleans  firm 

Godchaux  Sugars,  Inc.,  of  New  Orleans 
was  authorized  in  an  order  announced 
March  9  by  Price  Administrator  Hender- 
son to  sell  "mendable"  second-hand 
Cuban  raw  sugar  bags  to  dealers  at  20 
cents  each  and  mended  bags  of  the  same 
type  to  consumers  at  25  cents  each. 

No  sales  during  base  period 

Specific  prices  were  thus  set  because  the 
Godchaux  company  had  made  no  sales  of 
these  types  of  bags  from  October  1  to  16, 
the  period  on  which  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration had  based  its  celling  in  sched- 
ule No.  55.  The  maximum  price  for  each 
seller  of  bags  was  set  in  that  schedule  at 
the  highest  price  he  had  received  during  the 
October  1-15  period. 


ESCALATOR  CLAUSES  VIOLATE 
GREY  GOODS  SCHEDULE 

Price  Administrator  Henderson  March 
10  warned  buyers  and  sellers  of  rayon 
grey  goods  that  the  use  of  escalator 
clauses  in  sales  contracts  are  in  viola- 
tion of  the  schedule. 

Reports  have  been  received  by  OPA 
that  various  types  of  clauses  are  being 
used  in  grey  goods  contracts,  which  re- 
quire the  buyer  to  pay  a  price  above 
the  present  ceiling  price  if  the  ceiling 
is  raised  before  the  goods  are  delivered. 

These  clauses  sometimes  specifically  state 
that  the  buyer  shall  pay  the  increase  if  the 
ceiling  is  raised  and  sometimes  state  that 
the  ceiling  price  at  the  time  of  delivery 
shall  determine  the  contract  price.  Both  of 
these  clauses,  as  well  as  any  similar  clause 
which  requires  a  buyer  to  pay  on  any  con- 
tingency a  price  above  the  celling  in  effect 
at  the  time  the  contract  is  executed,  are 
in  violation  of  the  schedule  and  buyers  should 
request  sellers  to  delete  such  provisions  from 
the  contract.  In  the  event  a  seller  refuses, 
Mr.  Henderson  stated  that  the  buyer  should 
communicate  with  OPA  in  order  that  ap- 
propriate action  might  be  taken. 

•    *    * 

Ceiling  applies  to  clean  wool, 
not  grease  form 

Maximum  Price  Regulation  No.  106, 
Domestic  Shorn  Wool,  which  went  into 
effect  on  February  28,  applies  to  wool  on 
a  clean  basis  only  and  does  not  establish 
a  37.1-cent  ceiling  for  prices  that  growers 
can  receive  for  grease  wool  sold  on  the 
farm. 

Facts  misrepresented 

This  statement  was  made  jointly 
March  9  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wickard  and  Price  Administrator  Hen- 
derson because  of  evidence  that  certain 
wool  dealers  have  been  deliberately  mis- 
representing the  facts  in  their  negotia- 
tions with  wool  growers  and  claiming  that 
the  regulation  prohibits  them  from  pay- 
ing more  than  37.1  cents  a  pound  for 
grease  wool  on  the  farm. 

The  37.1-cent  figure  represents  the 
average  farm  price  for  grease  wool  as  of 
December  15,  1941,  and  was  used  merely 
as  a  statutory  basis  for  calculation  of 
the  clean  wool  maximums  established  by 
the  regulation. 

"While  prices  for  wool  in  the  grease  should 
bear  a  relationship  to  the  clean  wool  prices, 
based  on  shrinkage  in  the  scouring  process 
and  quality  values,  established  by  long-stand- 
ing trade  practices,  the  celling  is  on  clean 
basis  wool  and  does  not  fix  a  37.1-cent  maxi- 
mum price  for  the  growers."  said  Messrs. 
Wickard  and  Henderson.  "The  deliberate 
misuse  of  the  37.1-cent  base  figure  to  deceive 
farmers  into  selling  their  grease  wool  with- 
out free  negotiation  is  reprehensible." 


Nylon  hose  under  contract 
before  February  5  subject 
to  "dollars  per  dozen"  prices 

To  eliminate  any  possibility  of  mis- 
understanding in  the  trade  as  to  the 
maximum  prices  chargeable  for  nylon 
hose  delivered  subsequent  to  February  9 
under  contracts  entered  into  prior  to 
February  5,  OPA  on  March  11,  an- 
nounced the  issuance  of  Amendment  No. 
1  to  Revised  Price  Schedule  No.  95. 

The  original  price  schedule,  which  ap- 
plied between  February  5  and  February 
9,  inclusive,  established  the  ceiling  at  a 
level  no  higher  than  the  highest  price 
contracted  for  or  received  by  the  seller 
for  nylon  hose  between  October  1  and 
October  15,  1941.  On  February  10,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  specific  "dollars  per 
dozen"  price. 

The  present  amendment,  effective 
March  10,  1942,  does  not  purport  to 
change  the  schedule,  but  is  intended  as 
a  clarifying  measure  only.  It  makes 
plain  that  the  prices  chargeable  for  de- 
liveries under  contracts  entered  into 
prior  to  February  5  may  not  exceed  the 
"dollars  per  dozen"  prices  established 
February  10. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  deliveries  made  pursuant  to  con- 
tracts entered  into  between  February  5 
and  February  9,  inclusive,  may  be  made 
at  the  contract  price  if  the  contract, 
when  made,  was  in  compliance  with  the 
schedule  as  it  stood  during  that  period. 

•    *    * 

Leather  tanners  warned  against 
contracts  on  "escalator"  basis 

Tanners  of  leather  were  warned  March 
10  by  Administrator  Henderson  against 
making  any  contracts  to  buy  hides  from 
sellers  in  which  the  "escalator  clause" 
is  used. 

In  direct  violation 

Complaints  have  reached  OPA  that 
many  tanners  recently  have  made  pur- 
chases on  such  an  "escalator  clause" 
basis. 

"Such  practices,"  the  Administrator  de- 
clared, "are  in  direct  violation  of  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  Emergency  Price  Control 
Act  of  1942.  The  buyer  of  the  hides  or  skins 
using  such  an  evasion  will  be  considered  as 
much  a  culprit  in  the  eyes  of  the  OPA  as 
the  seller  and  equally  liable  to  the  maximum 
penalties  provided  by  the  act." 
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Tea  wholesalers  allowed 

1 0  percent  leeway  over  ceiling 

prices  on  small  lots 

In  a  move  primarily  designed  to  aid 
small  wholesalers  of  tea,  Administrator 
Henderson  announced  March  11  amend- 
ment of  Tea  Price  Schedule  No.  91,  al- 
lowing tea  wholesalers  to  charge  10  per- 
cent over  the  maximum  prices  for  lots 
of  10  chests  or  less.  A  chest  of  tea  gen- 
erally weighs  100  pounds.  The  amend- 
ment is  effective  March  12,  1942. 

To  protect  small  distributors 

There  are  some  360  small  tea  packers, 
mostly  at  interior  points  in  the  United 
States.  These  local  packers  usually  buy 
their  requirements  from  wholesalers,  who 
buy  from  large  importers  in  lots  of  a  few 
hundred  chests. 

Since  imposition  of  the  original  Tea 
Price  Schedule  on  February  3,  1942,  these 
wholesalers  have  been  forced  to  pay  the 
maximum  prices  for  their  needs  and 
could  not  sell  at  any  higher  price.  The 
amendment,  with  its  10  percent  leeway 
on  small  lots,  allows  these  distributors — 
whose  sales  of  tea  constitute  a  minor 
portion  of  the  total  volume — to  continue 
in  business  on  a  profitable  basis. 

Other  changes 

Amendment  No.  1  also  changes  the  method 
of  quoting  maximum  prices  for  tea  from  ex- 
warehouse,  3  percent  discount  for  cash  30 
days,  to  an  ex-dock  net  cash  calculation. 
This  is  to  conform  with  general  tea  trade 
practice  of  billing  in  recent  years. 

Cost  of  "putting  tea  into  warehouse,"  which 
is  redefined  to  include  "trucking  and  labor 
costs  from  dock  to  warehouse,"  is  calculated 
at  i^-cent  per  pound.  Combined  with  the 
elimination  of  the  3  percent  net  cash  30  days 
provision,  the  two  items  amount  to  from 
1.723  to  2.306  cents  per  pound — depending 
upon  the  ceiling  price  of  the  various  grades 
of  tea  involved.  Therefore,  maximum  prices 
under  the  new  amendment  are  lowered  ap- 
proximately 1.723  to  2.306  cents  per  pound, 
since  they  are  now  to  be  calculated  on  an 
ex-dock  net  cash  basis. 

Essentially,  there  is  no  major  change  in 
the  maximum  price  as  it  reflects  back  to  the 
price  the  importer  will  receive  for  his  tea. 
However,  in  order  to  avoid  small  fractions 
in  the  maximum  prices,  OPA  "rounded  out 
upward"  the  new  prices  to  the  nearest  !4- 
cent. 

"Should  the  ceiling  on  Grade  X  tea  actu- 
ally come  to  41.18  cents  per  pound."  Mr. 
Henderson  illustrated,  in  covering  the  point, 
"OPA  has  fixed  41.25  cents  as  its  maximum 
price  for  that  grade." 

The  original  schedule  named  only  India, 
Ceylon,  and  Java  teas.  In  order  to  clarify 
the  schedule,  Sumatra  tea  now  is  classified 
with  Java  tea  and  tea  from  Southern  India 
now  is  classified  with  Ceylon  tea. 

The  tea  in  each  one  of  these  classifications 
by  country  of  origin  is  further  differentiated 
by  the  trade  on  the  basis  of  the  size  and 
nature  of  the  leaf.  Representative  designa- 
tions include  Broken  Orange  Pekoe.  Broken 
Pekoe.  Orange  Pekoe,  Pekoe  Souchong,  Fan- 
ning, etc. 


OPA  removes  price  restrictions  on  avaition 
gasoline  of  91  octane  or  higher  rating, 
and  components,  to  speed  production 


Aviation  gasoline  of  91  octane  rating  or 
higher  and  components  and  materials 
used  in  its  production  are  exempted  from 
price  ceilings  in  Amendment  No.  1  to 
Revised  Price  Schedule  No.  88  (Petroleum 
and  Petroleum  Products) ,  issued  March 
7  by  Price  Administrator  Henderson. 

To  meet  war  needs 

This  action  was  taken  by  OPA  because 
of  the  urgent  necessity  for  increased  pro- 
duction of  aviation  gasoline  for  military 
purposes  which  will  involve  the  use  of 
marginal  sources  of  supply. 

Government  agencies  charged  with  the 
procurement  of  materials  essential  to  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Nations  had  asked  the  re- 
moval of  any  obstacles  to  speedy  per- 
formance of  the  program  for  stepped-up 
production  of  aviation  gasoline. 

Greater  flexibility  needed 

The  necessary  flexibility  in  assuring 
supplies  of  these  commodities  in  the  war 
emergency,  it  was  decided,  could  not,  for 
the  present  at  least,  be  achieved  within 
the  limits  of  any  practicable  price  max- 
ima which  could  be  established. 

The  national  interest,  it  was  decided, 
would  best  be  served  by  the  exclusion  of 
aviation  gasoline  from  the  operation  of 
the  price  schedule,  accompanied  by  scru- 
tiny of  the  prices  paid. 

Exemptions  from  maximum  prices, 
permitted  by  the  amendment,  apply 
with  equal  force  not  only  to  Government 
purchases  of  aviation  gasoline  but  also 
to  intercompany  transactions  in  com- 
ponents and  materials  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
stipulated  grades  of  aviation  gasoline. 

Exemptions 

The  amendment  makes  these  exemp- 
tions from  sections  1340.151  and  1340.159 
from  Revised  Price  Schedule  No.  88: 

(a)  All  aviation  gasoline  of  91  octane 
rating  or  higher; 

(b)  The  following  to  the  extent  purchased 
or  sold  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  avia- 
tion gasoline  of  91  octane  rating  or  higher; 
components  of  aviation  gasoline  of  91  octane 
rating  or  higher,  including  alkylate,  neohex- 
ane,  isooctane,  hydrocodimer,  isomate  and 
hot  acid  octanes;  and  aromatic  hydrocarbons 
and  base  gasoline  stocks  or  fractions  manu- 
factured for  and  used  in  aviation  gasoline  of 
91  octane  rating  or  higher;  also  isopentane, 
lsobutane,  normal  butane  and  butylenes. 

Despite  its  removal  of  price  restrictions, 
OPA  stipulates  in  the  amendment  that 


as  a  check  on  prices  paid  in  all  inter- 
company and  other  transactions,  con- 
tracts must  be  filed  with  OPA. 

•  *    * 

Restore  refrigerator  prices 
to  February  2  level,  OPA  asks 

A  peremptory  request  that  wholesale 
and  retail  domestic  mechanical  refriger- 
ator prices  be  restored  immediately  to  the 
level  of  February  2  was  made  March  7 
by  Price  Administrator  Henderson  in  a 
telegram  directed  at  distributors,  dealers, 
and  retail  outlets. 

The  telegram  charged  that  "inflation- 
ary and  unfair"  price  increases  had  oc- 
curred on  a  Nation-wide  scale  since  WPB 
froze  refrigerator  stocks  on  February  14. 

Pointing  out  that  maximum  prices 
which  manufacturers  can  charge  for  do- 
mestic refrigerators  were  established  by 
OPA  on  February  2,  Mr.  Henderson's  mes- 
sage said:  "I  am  requesting  the  imme- 
diate withdrawal  of  any  retail  or 
wholesale  increases  on  domestic  mechan- 
ical refrigerators  which  have  been  made 
since  February  2,  the  immediate  reestab- 
lishment  of  wholesale  prices  in  effect  on 
February  2,  and  the  withdrawal  of  any 
retail  prices  which  are  above  the  sug- 
gested retail  prices  shown  on  manufac- 
turers' price  lists." 

Private  brand  refrigerator  prices,  the 
Administrator  stated,  also  should  be 
brought  back  to  the  February  2  level. 

•  •    * 

Extension  of  reporting  time 
formalized  for  petroleum 

Additional  time  for  reporting  certain 
sales  was  formally  granted  to  sellers  of 
petroleum  in  Amendment  No.  2  to  Re- 
vised Price  Schedule  No.  88,  announced 
March  9  by  OPA  Administrator  Hender- 
son. 

Originally,  the  time  for  reporting  such 
sales  was  limited  to  within  30  days  of  the 
effective  date,  February  2,  1942,  of  the 
price  schedule  for  petroleum  and  petro- 
leum products. 

The  amendment  permits  reporting  of 
the  required  data  until  March  23. 

The  amendment,  issued  March  7, 
merely  formalizes  a  notice  which  went  to 
the  industry  on  March  5. 
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Temporary  60-day  price  ceilings  placed  on 
nine-tenths  of  Nation's  pork  products  as 
farm  prices  exceed  110  percent  of  parity 


Some  90  percent  of  America's  pork 
products  (including  ham  and  bacon), 
constituting  more  than  half  the  Nation's 
meat  supply,  were  placed  under  60-day 
temporary  maximum  wholesale  price  reg- 
ulation March  10  by  Price  Administrator 
Henderson. 

Major  item  in  family  budget 

With  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  al- 
ready under  price  ceilings,  this  move 
further  broadens  OPA  efforts  to  stabilize 
food  costs  for  the  consumer. 

The  new  price  ceiling  on  dressed  hogs 
and  wholesale  pork  cuts  applies  to  pack- 
ers and  their  branch  houses,  car  routes, 
brokers,  jobbers,  wholesalers,  processors, 
and  slaughterers.  It  Is  expected  to  help 
importantly  in  holding  down  the  cost  of 
living,  since  these  meats  constitute  a  ma- 
jor item  in  the  family  budget.  Last  year 
the  American  public's  bill  for  pork  and 
other  hog  products  topped  $2,000,000,000. 

Effective  March  23 

Temporary  Maximum  Price  Regulation 
No.  8  becomes  effective  March  23,  1942, 
2  weeks  after  date  of  the  order's  issuance, 
in  order  to  allow  the  meat  packers  suffi- 
cient time  to  get  their  maximum  price 
lists  together.  Maximum  ceilings  set  by 
the  OPA  are  the  highest  prices  that  pre- 
vailed during  the  5-day  period  March  8 
to  7,  1942,  inclusive. 

Neither  farmers  nor  retail  outlets  are 
covered  directly  by  the  order.  However, 
Mr.  Henderson  pointed  out  that  both 
would  feel  its  effects.  Packers  buy  the 
farmer's  live  hogs  for  slaughtering.  Lard, 
the  hog  offtake  which  packers  also  sell, 
previously  had  been  placed  under  price 
ceilings.  When  price  ceilings  are  placed 
on  dressed  hogs  or  pork  cuts,  they  limit 
prices  which  the  packer  may  pay  for  the 
farmer's  hogs. 

Retail  "policing"  if  necessary 

"Pork  prices  to  the  retailer  are  fixed  under 
the  regulation,"  the  Administrator  declared. 
"OPA  will  step  Into  the  retail  picture  imme- 
diately, should  present  retail  price  margins 
rise  beyond  possibly  a  slight  increase  to  re- 
flect changes  In  replacement  costs,  thus  add- 
ing to  the  consumer's  burden  unduly." 

"Pork  is  a  particularly  important  item  in 
the  budget  of  families  with  incomes  under 
$500  per  annum,"  Mr.  Henderson  said,  "and 
of  persons  with  fixed  Incomes — both  of  whom 
will  be  hit  hardest  by  rising  living  costs. 
Therefore,  any  Justified  complaints  of  price 
gouging  will  be  followed  by  prompt  controls 
at  the  retail  source,  even  though  such  'polic- 
ing' would  require  the  services  of  a  large  field 
force." 


Products  covered  under  the  new  regu- 
lation include: 

Regular  Hams  Fresh  or  Frozen,  Regular 
Hams  Cured,  Regular  Hams  Smoked,  Regular 
Hams  Boiled,  Regular  Hams  Baked,  Skinned 
Hams  Baked,  Skinned  Hams  Boned  and 
Rolled,  Picnics  Fresh  or  Frozen,  Picnics 
Cured,  Picnics  Smoked,  Picnics  Boned  and 
Rolled,  Shoulders  Fresh  or  Frozen,  Shoulders 
Cured,  Shoulders  Smoked,  Shoulders  Boned 
and  Rolled,  Regular  Pork  Loins  Fresh  or 
Frozen,  Boneless  Pork  Loins,  Canned  or 
Packaged  Spiced  Luncheon  Meat  Made  En- 
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tirely  From  Pork,  Regular  Hams  Boned  and 
Rolled,  Skinned  Hams  Fresh  or  Frozen, 
Skinned  Hams  Cured,  Skinned  Hams  Smoked, 
Skinned  Hams  Boiled,  Boston  Butts  Fresh  or 
Frozen,  Bellies  Fresh  or  Frozen,  Bellies  Dry 
Cured  or  Dry  Salt  Cured,  Bellies  Sweet  Pickle 
Cured,  Bellies  Dry  Salt  Cured  and  Smoked, 
Smoked  Slab  Bacon,  Canadian  Bacon,  Ca- 
nadian Sliced  Bacon,  Sliced  Bacon,  Fat  Backs 
Fresh  or  Frozen,  Fat  Backs  Cured,  Spare  Ribs 
Fresh  or  Frozen,  Canned  or  Packaged  Spiced 
Ham.  Cuts  of  different  weights  of  any  of  the 
above  Items  shall  be  considered  separate 
wholesale  pork  cuts. 

Sausages  excluded  from  order 

Sausages,  canned  meats,  manufactured 
meats  (except  canned  spiced  ham  and 
luncheon  meat)  and  edible  offals  are  ex- 
cluded from  provisions  of  the  order. 
OPA  quarters  stated  that  sausages  were 
excepted  from  the  regulation  because 
they  have  a  variety  of  meat  products  in 
them,  and  arrival  at  a  fair  pricing  for- 
mula would  be  extremely  difficult.  How- 
ever, it  is  hoped  that  regulation  of  other 
meat  cuts  will  prove  a  stabilizing  influ- 
ence on  sausage  prices. 

Farmers'  prices  over  110  percent  parity 

The  OPA  points  out  that  with  top 
prices  of  $13.75  per  hundred  pounds  for 
hogs  in  Chicago  currently  prevailing, 
prices  received  by  farmers  are  in  excess 
of  110  percent  of  parity.  The  latter  is 
the  highest  of  the  four  levels,  in  the  case 
of  hogs,  which  limit  the  Administrator's 


discretionary  power  to  set  ceilings  on 
agricultural  products  under  the  Emer- 
gency Price  Control  Act  of  1942. 

Actual  average  farm  price  of  hogs  on 
February  15,  1942  was  $11.64  per  hun- 
dredweight. However,  further  advances 
in  the  Chicago  market  price  of  hogs  of 
75  cents  per  hundredweight  occurred  be- 
tween mid-February  and  the  current 
date.  This  suggests  an  advance  of  at 
least  equivalent  proportions  in  the  farm 
basis  price. 

Factors  favorable  to  hog  production 

Prevailing  high  hog  prices  as  compared 
with  prices  of  corn,  the  main  hog  feed, 
indicate  that  conditions  are  favorable  for 
more  pigs  to  be  raised  and  more  hogs  to 
be  marketed  at  heavy  weights.  Average 
hog  prices  in  Chicago  during  February 
were  higher  than  for  any  other  previous 
February,  barring  1926,  1919,  and  1918. 

Advances  in  hog  prices  during  recent 
months  have  reflected  the  competitive 
demand  for  pork  products  from  three 
different  sources  (normal  consumers, 
Lend-Lease,  and  military  needs),  influ- 
encing also  rising  retail  meat  prices. 

Sales  below  ceilings  expected 

At  this  time,  pork  prices,  under  the 
temporary  price  regulation,  may  sell  be- 
low the  ceiling  levels,  it  was  pointed  out. 
Recent  sharp  pork  price  advances  may 
restrain  consumption.  Increased  market 
supplies  of  hogs  (expected  in  May  and 
June  prior  to  the  summer  slump  in 
marketings),  together  with  the  possi- 
bility of  shipping  difficulties  restricting 
AMA  buying,  also  may  aid  in  leveling  off 
some  of  the  sharp  advances. 

Hogs,  beef,  veal,  and  iamb  are  the 
"big  four"  of  the  American  meat  diet. 
Of  these,  pork  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant to  the  American  consumer.  In 
1940  sales  of  hogs  produced  nearly  10 
percent  of  the  farmer's  cash  income. 
The  animals  used  35  percent  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  corn  crop. 

Differentials  allowed 

It  is  the  trade  custom  for  packers  and 
wholesalers  to  issue  price  lists  for  use  by 
their  branch  managers  and  salesmen. 
This  list  is  the  one  upon  which  the 
temporary  price  regulation  bases  its 
maximum  prices  during  the  period 
March  3  to  7,  1942,  inclusive.  However, 
where  the  seller  customarily  sold  at 
prices  higher  than  the  list  quotations 
because  of  unusual  transportation,  pack- 
aging and  handling  costs  incurred  in 
selling  to  certain  buyers,  the  OPA  allows 
him  to  continue  to  add  such  costs  to  list 
prices  in  sales  to  those  buyers,  wherever 
such  costs  actually  are  incurred. 
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In  the  event  that  the  seller  had  no 
formal  price  list  during  the  5-day  period, 
maximums  shall  be  the  highest  prices  at 
which  the  seller  sold  such  dressed  hog 
or  wholesale  pork  cuts  to  a  similar  pur- 
chaser in  the  locality  of  the  delivery  point 
during  that  period.  Failing  to  determine 
a  ceiling  on  that  basis,  the  seller  may  use 
the  highest  price  at  which  he  sold  the 
product  at  the  nearest  delivery  point, 
making  adjustment  for  the  difference  be- 
tween transportation  charges  from  the 
seller's  shipping  point  to  each  of  the  two 
delivery  points.  Failing  this,  the  ceiling 
may  be  the  price  at  which  any  seller 
made  a  transaction  in  the  locality  of  the 
delivery  point  during  the  March  3  to  7, 
1942,  period. 

Sales  or  deliveries  of  hog  carcasses  or 
wholesale  pork  cuts  to  a  buyer,  if  prior 
to  March  23,  1942,  such  carcasses  or  cuts 
have  been  in  transit  in  public  carrier, 
are  exempt  from  provisions  of  the  regu- 
lation. However,  forward  delivery  con- 
tracts, or  those  calling  for  delivery  after 
March  23  at  a  price  higher  than  the 
maximum  prices  established  by  the  regu- 
lation, are  clearly  "cut  across." 

Must  file  price  lists 

All  sellers  of  dressed  hogs  or  wholesale 
pork  cuts  are  required  t  file  not  later 
than  March  21,  1942,  a  verified  copy  of 
each  price  list  used  by  them  during  the 
period  February  24  to  28, 1942,  and  March 
3  to  7,  1942,  respectively,  on  which  they 
based  their  sales  price  quotations  at  that 
time. 

Furthermore,  no  price  list  may  be  used 
as  the  basis  for  determining  the  seller's 
maximum  price  unless  prices  contained 
therein  reasonably  approximate  those  at 
which  the  seller  actually  did  business  dur- 
ing the  ceiling  period.  This  would  elimi- 
nate the  possibility  of  any  "washed  price 
lists."  Burden  of  proof,  in  this  instance, 
rests  upon  the  seller,  who  may  be  re- 
quested to  furnish  such  proof  to  the  OPA 
within  2  weeks'  time. 

Permanent  regulation  to  follow 

The  order  provides  that  no  seller  shall 
alter  his  methods  of  grading,  smoking, 
or  curing  so  as  to  make  "watered"  sales 
or  maintain  false  price  list  differentials. 

It  is  expected  that  the  temporary  price 
regulation  will  be  followed,  within  the  60- 
day  period,  by  a  permanent  maximum 
price  regulation. 

The  regulation  was  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  De- 
partment does  not  see  any  conflict  at 
this  time  with  its  production  and  pro- 
curement programs. 


Not  a  good  thing  to  upset  all  the  old 
standards  if  cost  of  living  goes  up 
through  the  roof,  President  tells  farmers 

(Information  furnished  through  Office  of  Agricultural  Defense  Relations, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture) 


Following  is  a  digest  of  President 
Roosevelt's  broadcast  in  connection  with 
the  ninth  anniversary  of  the  National 
Farm  program,  on  March  9, 1942: 

I  want  to  say  a  word  tonight  to  the 
farm  families  of  America  and  also  to  the 
families  that  consume  farm  products  of 
every  kind.  That  means  everybody — 
everywhere. 

I  think  I  know  the  American  people 

pretty  well A  lot  of  them  write  to  me. 

A  lot  of  them  send  me  messages  of  one 
sort  or  another.  They  talk  to  me  pretty 
frankly.  If  there  is  one  single  thing 
of  which  I  am  certain,  it  is  that  the 
American  people  are  not  now,  and  have 
not  been,  complacent.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  keenly  aware  of  the  situation  in 
which  they  find  themselves,  and  they  are 
wholeheartedly  and  entirely  committed 
to  action. 

Americans  are  preparing  with  all  pos- 
sible speed  to  take  their  places  on  the 
actual  battle  fronts,  and  some  are  there 
now.  Workers  in  the  mills  and  mines 
are  laboring  long  hours,  under  great 
pressure,  to  turn  out  the  weapons  and 
equipment  without  which  the  war  can- 
not be  won.  Men  and  women  in  thou- 
sands of  communities  are  giving  their 
time  and  energy  in  the  work  of  civilian 
defense.  And  out  in  the  country,  farm- 
ers are  straining  every  effort  to  produce 
the  food  which,  like  the  tanks  and 
planes,  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
victory. 

The  members  of  each  of  these  various 
groups  know  the  extent  to  which  they 
themselves  are  responding.  But  they  do 
not  always  know  what  is  being  done  by 
the  others.  And  that  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  enemy  to  get  in  some  deadly 
blows.  That  gives  an  opportunity  to  the 
enemy  to  spread  malicious  words.  Labor, 
says  the  evil  whisper,  is  sabotaging  the 
war  program  with  strikes  and  slowdowns 
and  demands  for  higher  wages.  Busi- 
ness, it  says,  is  gouging  the  country  with 
unconscionable  profits.  And  the  farmer, 
according  to  this  treacherous  voice,  is 
using  the  war  to  grab  all  he  can. 

Now  it  happens  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
war  program,  the  incomes  of  all  three 
groups  on  the  average  are  substantially 
increased.  Of  course  there  are  instances 
where  a  few  businessmen  or  a  few  work- 


ers, or  a  few  farmers,  are  demanding  and 
getting  more  than  they  ought.  But,  in 
general,  the  increase  to  the  different 
groups  has  been  kept  fairly  well  in  bal- 
ance, and  there  has  been  only  a  moder- 
ate rise  in  the  cost  of  living  in  city  and  " 
country  up  to  now. 

But  if  all  prices  keep  on  going  up,  we 
shall  have  inflation  of  a  very  dangerous 
kind — we  shall  have  such  a  steep  rise  in 
prices  and  the  cost  of  living  that  the  en- 
tire Nation  will  be  hurt.  That  would 
greatly  increase  the  cost  of  the  war  and 
the  national  debt,  hamper  the  drive  for 
victory,  and  inevitably  plunge  everyone — 
city  workers  and  farmers  alike — into 
ruinous  deflation  later  on. 

I  wish  someone  would  invent  a  better 
word  than  "inflation."  What  we  really 
mean  is  that  even  though  we  may  not 
realize  it  at  the  moment,  it  is  not  a  good 
thing  for  the  country  to  upset  all  the 
old  standards  if  the  cost  of  living  goes 
up  through  the  roof  and  wages  go  up 
through  the  roof,  and  farm  prices  go  up 
through  the  roof.  Actually,  in  such  a 
case  we  are  no  better  off  than  we  were 
before  as  individuals  or  heads  of  fam- 
ilies and  it  comes  close  to  being  true 
that  that  which  goes  up  has  to  come 
down. 

This  fight  against  inflation  is  not 
fought  with  bullets  or  with  bombs,  but 
it  is  equally  vital.  It  calls  for  coopera- 
tion and  restraint  and  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  every  group.  It  calls  for  mutual 
good  will  and  a  willingness  to  believe  in 
the  other  fellow's  good  faith.  It  calls 
for  unflagging  vigilance  and  effective  ac- 
tion by  the  Government  to  prevent  profi- 
teering and  unfair  returns,  alike  for 
services  and  for  goods. 

So,  on  this  ninth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  National  Farm  Program, 
we  can  all  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
spirit  with  which  this  common  effort  by 
the  farmers  came  to  birth.  Never  before 
in  our  history  has  there  been  as  much 
need  for  unstinting  service  to  the  coun- 
try. Hard,  trying,  difficult  days  are 
ahead.  How  hard  and  how  bitter  they 
will  be  depends  on  how  well  we  can  keep 
our  eyes,  our  thoughts,  and  our  efforts 
directed  toward  the  only  thing  that  mat- 
ters now  for  every  one  of  us  in  the  United 
Nations — winning  the  war. 
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Any  artificially  high  prices 
in  base  period  won't  aid 
pork  sellers  under  ceiling 

Sellers  of  wholesale  pork  cuts  who 
made  unwarranted  Increases  in  their 
price  list  quotations  and  sales  in  antici- 
pation of  the  issuance  of  Temporary 
Maximum  Price  Regulation  No.  8  will  not 
gain  the  advantage  of  the  artificially  high 
ceiling  for  which  they  hoped,  Adminis- 
trator Henderson  declared  March  12. 
Two  provisions  in  the  regulation  were 
designed  pointedly  to  minimize  any  ad- 
vantages which  such  sellers  might  gain 
over  those  who  made  no  abnormal  in- 
creases in  prices  during  the  5-day  base 
period  immediately  preceding  March  9, 
1942,  date  of  the  regulation. 

Subject  to  challenge  by  OPA 

Each  seller's  maximum  prices  were  set 
at  the  highest  figures  shown  in  his  price 
lists  in  effect  during  the  base  period 
March  3  to  7,  1942.  Mr.  Henderson  em- 
phasized that  price  lists  which  were  arti- 
ficially high  during  this  period  may  be 
challenged  by  OPA.  If  any  price  list  is 
so  challenged,  the  seller  must  show  that 
the  prices  listed  therein  reasonably  ap- 
proximate the  prices  at  which  he  actually 
sold  during  the  base  period. 

There  is  another  important  assurance 
of  the  equal  application  of  the  regulation, 
in  the  Administrator's  opinion.  This  is 
contained  in  the  provision  relating  to 
wholesale  pork  cuts  which  are  customar- 
ily sold  on  the  basis  of  market  quotations 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  price  lists. 
The  peak  prices  for  such  cuts  are  the 
highest  prices  listed  in  the  market  quota- 
tions during  the  5-day  base  pefiod. 

A  large  volume  of  the  trading  in  green 
pork  cuts  is  done  on  the  basis  of  Chicago 
market  price  quotations,  without  regard 
to  slaughterer's  price  lists.  Stabilization 
of  these  prices  enables  all  processors — 
regardless  of  size — to  compete  on  equal 
terms. 

•    •    * 

Fewer  sizes  for  light  bulbs 
discussed  by  industry  group 

Reduction  of  the  number  of  sizes  of 
incandescent  light  bulbs  from  2,500  to 
1,000  to  save  critical  materials  from  idle- 
ness in  inventories  has  been  discussed  at 
a  meeting  in  Washington  of  the  incan- 
descent and  fluorescent  lamp  industry 
advisory  committee. 


Appeal  provisions  of  maximum  price 
schedules  amended  to  insure  uniformity 


Price  Administrator  Henderson  March 
10  issued  an  order  amending  all  out- 
standing maximum  Price  Schedules  to 
provide  a  uniform  method  of  requesting 
modifications  and  exceptions. 

This  brings  existing  provisions  into 
conformity  with  the  OPA's  Procedural 
Regulation  No.  1,  issued  on  February  12, 
1942. 

Prior  to  February  12, 1942,  price  sched- 
ules issued  by  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration uniformly  contained  a 
provision  permitting  persons  complain- 
ing of  hardship  or  inequity  to  apply  to 
the  OPA  for  approval  of  a  modification 


of  or  exception  from  the  price  schedule 
involved. 

On  February  12,  1942,  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  issued  Procedural 
Regulation  No.  1,  which  became  effective 
the  same  day.  Such  regulation  sets  forth 
in  detail  a  uniform  procedure  for  the 
filing  of  petitions  for  amendment,  ad- 
justment, or  exception,  and  therefore 
supplants  the  former  provisions  relat- 
ing to  applications  for  modifications  or 
exceptions.  Such  former  provisions  are, 
therefore,  neither  necessary  nor  appro- 
priate, and  the  order  issued  March  10 
substitutes  provisions  which  conform  and 
refer  to  Procedural   Regulation   No.   1. 


All  wood  pulp  to  be  allocated  after  May  1 
to  conserve  supplies  for  war  effort 


Seeking  to  conserve  supplies  and  direct 
the  distribution  of  wood  pulp,  which  has 
an  important  part  in  the  war  program, 
the  War  Production  Board,  March  13, 
placed  the  entire  wood-pulp  industry  un- 
der an  allocation  system,  effective  May  I. 

Under  the  system,  no  deliveries  of  wood 
pulp  may  be  made  except  by  specific  au- 
thority of  the  Director  of  Industry  Oper- 
ations. Pulp  imported  and  reaching  this 
country  after  noon,  EWT,  on  May  1,  will 
be  held  until  released  by  the  Director. 

The  Director  has  authorized  adminis- 
tration of  the  order  by  the  pulp  and  paper 
branch. 

General  Preference  Order  M-93,  which 
sets  up  the  allocation  system,  will  sup- 
plant General  Preference  Order  M-52, 
which  provided  for  the  allocation  of  cer- 
tain types  of  pulp  among  specified  com- 
panies. 

The  new  order  affects  all  grades  of 
pulp  and  all  companies,  and  is  designed 
to  conserve  supplies  and  distribute  equi- 
tably available  pulp  between  competing 
war  and  civilian  requirements. 

The  order  requires  pulp  consumers,  be- 
ginning next  month,  to  file  with  producers 
on  or  before  the  fifth  day  of  each  month 
their  orders  for  the  following  month  on 
forms  to  be  furnished  by  the  WPB. 

In  addition,  each  consumer  is  required 
to  file  with  the  WPB  a  report  containing 
full  information  on  consumption  and  in- 
ventories of  pulp  on  a  monthly  basis. 
These  reports  must  be  filed  on  or  before 
the  15th  day  of  each  month. 

Producers  must  give  the  WPB  reports 


on  their  advance  shipping  schedules,  on 
or  before  the  15th  of  each  month. 

The  WPB  will  review  all  information 
submitted  and  then  will  direct  deliveries 
made  by  producers  and  also  deliveries 
made  from  inventories  held  by  any  per- 
son. 

Beginning  May  1,  producers  are  re- 
quired to  withhold  for  special  distribution 
whatever  portion  of  their  monthly  pro- 
duction may  be  decided  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Director  of  Industry  Operations. 

•    *    * 

Guthrie  announces  shifts  in 
textile,  clothing  branch 

Robert  R.  Guthrie,  chief  of  the  textile, 
clothing,  and  leather  goods  branch, 
March  13  announced  expansion  of  the 
branch  and  the  reassignment  of  men 
within  his  branch  to  new  positions. 

Frank  L.  Walton,  of  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  appointed  a  deputy  chief  of  the  branch, 
with  particular  responsibility  for  the  coordi- 
nation of  all  matters  pertaining  to  textile 
requirements  of  the  Armed  Services,  agricul- 
ture, shipping,  and  stock-piling. 

Thomas  McKinney,  of  Eustis,  Fla.,  has  been 
made  chief  of  a  new  cotton  section. 

H.  Stanley  Marcus,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been 
made  chief  of  a  new  apparel  section,  which 
includes  men's,  boys',  women's  and  children's 
clothing,  hosiery,  knit  goods,  and  closures. 

Arthur  Howe,  o)  Sudbury,  Mass.,  has  been 
appointed  chief  of  a  new  fibers  section,  which 
Includes  bristles,  feathers,  kapok,  felt,  hard 
fibers  and  their  fibers,  such  as  manila,  sisal 
and  henequen,  and  soft  fibers  such  as  jute, 
American  hemp,  flax,  cordage,  twine,  etc. 

Horry  L.  Dalton,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  has 
been  named  chief  of  a  new  rayon-nylon  sec- 
tion. 
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Western  pine  lumber  ceilings 
raised  slightly  after 
OPA-industry  meeting 

Price  adjustments  to  establish  maxi- 
mums at  levels  more  clearly  reflecting 
those  prevailing  in  the  period  October  1 
to  October  15,  1941,  are  made  in  Amend- 
ment No.  1  to  Revised  Price  Schedule  No. 
94  for  Western  pine  lumber,  OPA 
Administrator  Henderson  announced 
March  9. 

Effect  of  adjustments 

The  amendment  affects  prices  for 
Ponderosa  pine  in  "select,"  "shop,"  "com- 
mons," "moulding  or  better"  and  "box 
lumber"  grades;  Idaho  pine  and,  to  a 
minor  extent,  sugar  pine  lumber. 

The  general  effect  results  in  slightly 
higher  ceilings. 

In  "select"  grades  of  Ponderosa  pine  lum- 
ber the  prices  lor  specified  widths  are  In- 
creased In  a  majority  of  cases,  but  there  Is 
no  change  in  random  widths  except  the  4/4 
"C"  select. 

In  the  "shop"  grades — used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  doors  and  windows  and  other  in- 
dustrial products — the  amendment  makes 
some  Increases  and  some  decreases,  which 
tend  to  put  all  sizes  into  proper  adjustment. 

The  "moulding  or  better"  grade — a  small 
mill  product — prices  are  reduced  $2  per  thou- 
sand feet. 

"Box  lumber" — another  small  mill  prod- 
uct— is    increased    $2    per    thousand    feet. 

Changes  made  In  Idaho  pine  lumber  aver- 
age an  increase  of  50  cents  per  thousand  feet. 

Minor  changes  are  made  in  prices  for  sugar 
pine,  but  there  is  no  over-all  Increase. 

The  amendment  was  made  following 
meetings  with  members  of  the  lumber 
Industry  in  Washington  after  some  pro- 
tests had  been  received  against  maximum 
prices  set  when  Price  Schedule  No.  94  was 
issued  on  February  3,  1942. 

The  price  schedule  brought  under  a 
price  ceiling  the  largest  remaining  sec- 
tion of  the  softwood  lumber  industry  not 
previously  regulated.  It  covers  species 
accounting  for  approximately  21  percent 
of  the  total  lumber  production  in  the 
United  States. 

*    *    * 

WOOD  PULP  PRICES 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  price  action  on 
wood  pulp  is  being  considered,  OPA  Ad- 
ministrator Henderson  suggested  March 
9  that  pulp  producers,  in  entering  into 
contracts  for  the  second  quarter  of  1942, 
may  prefer  to  refrain  from  inserting 
prices  in  their  contracts  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Henderson  indicated  that  the  OPA 
is  not  yet  prepared  to  release  maximum 
prices. 


WPB  ASKS  SAVING  OF 
PAPERBOARD  IN  BOX  MAKING 

The  containers  branch,  WPB,  has  re- 
quested manufacturers  of  folding  and 
set-up  boxes  to  revise  specifications  for 
certain  boxes  in  order  to  reduce  con- 
sumption of  paper  board. 

The  requested  revisions  include  re- 
ductions in  density  and  finish  in  the  box 
board  used  in  various  types  of  boxes, 
and  a  standardization  in  design  and 
elimination  of  some  sizes. 

Further  technical  information  can  be 
secured  from  the  folding  and  set-up  box 
section  of  the  containers  branch,  at  the 
War  Production  Board,  Washington. 

*    *    * 

Buyer  must  pay  freight  on 
"stock  yarn"  from  warehouses 

An  amendment  to  Price  Schedule  No. 
33  (carded  cotton  yarn)  permitting  sell- 
ers of  "stock  yarn"  to  charge  freight  to 
the  buyer  even  though  the  stock-yarn 
warehouse  might  be  more  than  25  miles 
from  the  seller's  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness was  announced  March  10  by  Price 
Administrator  Henderson. 

"Stock  yarn"  is  defined  by  the  sched- 
ule, in  substance,  as  yarn  owned  and 
warehoused  by  a  person  other  than  the 
producer.  .  . 

Other  provisions 

The  amendment  also  adds  to  the  price 
schfedule  a  provision  exempting  deliveries 
against  export  contracts  entered  into 
prior  to  February  1.  Those  contracts, 
when  made,  were  not  subject  to  the 
schedule  and  the  new  exemption  reme- 
dies an  oversight  in  an  earlier  amend- 
ment. 

The  seller  of  "stock  yarn"  until  now 
has  had  to  absorb  freight  up  to  one  cent 
per  pound  if  he  made  delivery  from  a 
warehouse  more  than  25  miles  from  his 
principal  office.  The  amendment  elim- 
inates this  25-mile  restriction  with  re- 
spect to  warehouse  space  owned  and 
leased  by  the  seller  on  February  1  and 
permits  the  Administrator  to  make  other 
exceptions  on  petition. 

Because  a  similar  situation  exists  with 
respect  to  "stock  yarn"  under  the  combed 
yarn  price  schedule,  a  comparable 
amendment  to  that  schedule  is  contem- 
plated. 

Changes  made  by  the  present  amend- 
ment were  effective  as  of  February  2. 


Warehouse  delivery  charges 
modified  for  cast  iron 
soil  pipe,  fittings 

Permission  for  warehouse  operators 
handling  cast  iron  soil  pipe  and  fittings 
to  compute  delivery  charges  from  ware- 
houses in  accordance  with  methods  em- 
ployed on  October  1,  1941,  is  granted  in 
Amendment  No.  1  to  Revised  Price  Sched- 
ule No.  100  (Cast  Iron  Soil  Pipe  and 
Fittings),  Price  Administrator  Hender- 
son announced  March  9.  The  amend- 
ment became  effective  as  of  March  7, 
1942. 

Prior  to  the  amendmept,  the  price 
schedule  established  as  maximum  deliv- 
ered prices  for  shipment  to  a  purchaser 
from  a  point  other  than  a  foundry,  the 
maximum  f .  o.  b.  Birmingham,  Ala.,  price 
plus  a  transportation  charge  at  the  rail- 
road carload  freight  rate  from  Birming- 
ham to  the  place  where  the  shipment 
originates. 

To  clarify  practice 

Inquiry  by  OPA  later  revealed  that  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  the  schedule 
some  warehouse  operators  either  sold  this 
product  f.  o.  b.  the  warehouse  and  made 
a  further  charge  for  delivery  from  ware- 
house stocks,  or  recognized  a  free  de- 
livery zone  or  zones  and  made  a  further 
charge  for  delivery  outside  these  zones. 

The  amendment  also  provides — to 
enable  OPA  to  determine  when  ware- 
house operators  make  delivery  charges 
which  exceed  those  allowed  by  the 
amended  section — that  manufacturers, 
jobbers,  and  wholesalers  who  sell  pipe 
other  than  for  shipment  from  a  foundry 
are  required  to  file  with  OPA  a  notarized 
document  stating  that  no  free  zone  was 
recognized  by  the  seller  on  October  1, 
1941,  or  describing  the  zone  or  zones 
on  that  date. 

•    •    • 

BAKING  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

The  baking  industry  advisory  commit- 
tee of  WPB  has  been  called  to  meet  in 
Washington  March  19,  to  discuss  tire 
rationing,  its  effect  on  bakers,  and  such 
steps  as  may  voluntarily  be  taken  to  con- 
serve tires  further;  industry  cooperation 
with  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  to 
develop  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
use  of  trucks  and  tires;  proposed  sugar 
quotas;  further  economies  of  wax  paper 
and  all  other  wrapping  materials;  and 
the  proposed  order  on  cocoanut  oil  and 
its  effect  on  biscuit  and  cracker  bakers. 
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LABOR  . . . 

Board  issues  ultimatum  to  railroad 
to  accept  arbitration  of  dispute 


The  National  War  Labor  Board  last 
week  issued  an  ultimatum  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  Toledo,  Peoria  and  West- 
ern Railroad,  calling  upon  it  to  submit 
its  dispute  with  two  railroad  brother- 
hoods to  arbitration  in  accordance  with 
the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Board. 
The  Board  also  held  open  hearings  in 
three  cases,  issued  a  directive  order 
adopting  as  its  own  a  unanimous  panel 
recommendation  in  another  case,  reached 
an  agreement  in  a  fifth  dispute,  and  re- 
ceived certification  of  six  new  cases. 

Toledo,  Peoria  and  Western  Railroad  Co. 

On  February  12  the  Board  unani- 
mously decided  to  issue  the  following 
statement: 

"The  defiance  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  by  the  Toledo,  Peoria, 
and  Western  Railroad  Company  has 
raised  issues  far  beyond  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  Company  and  the  Railroad 
Brotherhoods  .  .  . 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States, 
which,  through  four  successive  public 
agencies,  proposed  patiently  but  unsuc- 
cessfully a  peaceful  settlement  of  this 
dispute,  cannot  be  flouted  by  private 
interests. 

"Before  Pearl  Harbor,  both  sides  re- 
fused arbitration  proposed  by  the  Na- 
tional Railway  Mediation  Board.  Since 
Pearl  Harbor  a  number  of  Federal  agen- 
cies have  attempted  to  settle  this  dispute 
by  peaceful  means. 

"First,  the  National  Railway  Mediation 
Board  proposed  arbitration.  The  unions 
accepted  but  the  company  rejected. 

"Second,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation,  proposed  arbi- 
tration. The  unions  accepted  but  the 
company  rejected. 

"Third,  a  three  member  panel  of  the 
United  States  Conciliation  Service  pro- 
posed arbitration.  The  unions  accepted 
but  the  company  rejected. 

"Fourth,  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  unanimously  directed  arbitration 
under  Section  8  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Railway  Mediation  Board,  set  up 
by  Congress  for  that  purpose.  The 
unions  accepted  but  the  company  re- 
jected. 

"Fifth,  the  National  Railway  Media- 
tion Board  sent  its  mediator  to  Peoria 


to  carry  out  the  directive  order  of  the 
War  Labor  Board  for  arbitration.  The 
unions  again  agreed  to  cooperate  and  the 
company  refused. 

"This  rejection  of  established  peaceful 
and  lawful  procedures  for  settlement  of 
this  labor  dispute  tends  to  breed  vio- 
lence and  a  disrespect  of  lawful  pro- 
cesses. 

"We  denounce  any  violence,  any  dis- 
regard of  law,  and  any  defiance  of  peace- 
ful procedures.  The  national  crisis  de- 
mands the  use  of  the  peaceful  means  of 
settlement  established  by  the  Govern- 
ment. .  .  . 

"In  this  time  of  dire  necessity  for  the 
quick  maximum  transportation  of  all 
materials  as  part  of  total  war,  any  re- 
fusal to  settle  a  railroad  labor  dispute  in- 
volving a  small  but  vital  link  in  overland 
transportation  between  the  oceans  is  in- 
tolerable to  the  American  people  in  their 
struggle  to  remain  free. 

"The  National  War  Labor  Board,  in  the 
name  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  again  unanimously,  and  for  the 
last  time,  calls  upon  the  management  of 
the  Toledo,  Peoria  and  Western  Railroad 
Company  to  accept  arbitration  of  this 
dispute  in  accordance  with  the  decision 
of  the  Board." 

The  dispute  involves  104  employees  of 
the  road  who  have  been  on  strike  since 
December  28  over  the  issues  of  standard 
rules  and  working  conditions. 

Bower  Roller  Bearing  Co. 

Adopting  a  unanimous  panel  recom- 
mendation as  its  own,  the  Board  last 
we«k  issued  a  directive  order  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  dispute  between  the  Bower 
Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and 
the  United  Automobile  Workers,  CIO. 
The  panel,  composed  of  Ralph  Seward, 
Frederick  Fales,  and  Hugh  Lyons,  had 
held  hearings  in  the  case  for  three  days 
in  February,  and  when  ho  agreement  was 
reached,  recommendations  were  made  to 
the  Board. 

The  panel  recommended  that  the  loss 
of  bonuses  should  be  compensated  for  by 
increasing  the  wages  of  the  employees 
4  cents  per  hour  retroactive  to  January 
1,  1942.  An  over-all  increase  of  2  cents 
an  hour,  effective  with  the  signing  of  the 
contract,  was  also  recommended. 


Various  other  issues  in  the  dispute 
were  sent  back  to  the  parties  for  further 
collective  bargaining  with  the  under- 
standing that  if  agreement  is  not 
reached  within  14  days,  the  Board  will 
appoint  a  competent  industrial  expert 
to  arbitrate.  His  decision  will  be  final 
and  binding  on  both  parties. 

Murray  Ohio  Manufacturing  Co. 

Following  3  days  of  hearings  before 
a  panel  of  M.  T.  Van  Hecke,  Wilbur 
Doran,  and  S.  H.  Dalrymple,  a  memo- 
randum of  agreement  was  signed  be- 
tween the  Murray  Ohio  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the  United 
Automobile  Workers,  CIO. 

The  agreement,  affecting  800  workers, 
provides  that  all  questions  relating  to 
wage  rates  and  other  money  matters  are 
to  be  referred  to  an  impartial  umpire 
whose  decision  will  be  final. 

The  question  of  whether  timekeepers 
are  to  be  included  in  the  bargaining  unit 
was  referred  to  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  while  the  question  of 
union  security  will  be  submitted  to  the 
War  Labor  Board  for  final  determination. 

Other  cases 

The  three  cases  in  which  the  Board 
held  open  hearings  last  week  involved  the 
Federated  Fishing  Boats  of  New  England 
and  New  York,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
the  Atlantic  Fishermen's  Union,  AFL; 
the  Walker  Turner  Co.,  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
and  the  United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Ma- 
chine Workers,  CIO,  and  three  meat 
packing  companies  of  Chicago,  111.,  and 
the  Packinghouse  Workers  Organizing 
Committee,  CIO.  The  decisions  of  the 
Board  in  all  three  cases  will  be  made  later. 

The  new  disputes  certified  to  the  Board 
included  the  following:  Willamette  Val- 
ley Operators  Employers  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, Eugene,  Oreg.,  and  the  Northwest 
District  Council  Lumber  and  Sawmill 
Workers,  AFL;  Sperry  Gyroscope  Co., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  the  United  Electrical, 
Radio  and  Machine  Workers,  CIO;  Penn- 
sylvania Edison  Co.,  Aitoona,  Pa.,  and  the 
Utility  Workers  Organizing  Committee, 
CIO;  Alabama  Mills,  Inc.,  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  and  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America,  CIO;  Food  Machinery  Corp., 
Lakeland,  Fla.,  and  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers,  Iron  Ship- 
builders and  Helpers,  AFL;  and  the  Ten- 
nessee Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Co.,  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  and  the  Steel  Workers 
Organizing  Committee,  CIO. 
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TRANSPORTATION . . . 

Local  business  firms  to  get  help  in  joint 
action  to  conserve  trucks,  tires 


Advice  and  assistance  will  be  given  to 
local  business  enterprises  seeking  to  re- 
adjust local  delivery  services  as  a 
means  of  conserving  trucks,  tires,  and 
other  equipment  and  materials,  the  Of- 
fice of  Defense  Transportation  an- 
nounced March  12. 

To  determine  legality 

Effective  immediately,  proposed  plans 
for  pooling  deliveries,  curtailing  services, 
or  other  joint  action  may  be  submitted 
to  the  ODT  for  consideration  and  ap- 
proval. Under  an  arrangement  worked 
out  by  the  ODT  and  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  ODT  will  submit  all  such 
plans  to  the  Department  for  clearance 
as  to  their  legality  under  the  antitrust 
laws. 


Pending  the  establishment  of  field  of- 
fices by  the  ODT,  proposed  plans  should 
be  submitted  in  written  form  to  John 
L.  Rogers,  director,  division  of  motor 
transport,  office  of  Defense  Transporta- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C. 

A  joint  statement  by  the  ODT  and  the 
Department  of  Justice,  setting  forth  de- 
tails of  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
submitting  proposed  plans  to  the  ODT 
and  stating  the  views  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  as  to  the  applicability  of  the 
antitrust  laws  to  such  arrangements,  is 
attached  to  official  release  PM  2673,  avail- 
able from  the  Distribution  Section, 
Division  of  Information,  Office  for  Emer- 
gency Management,  Washington,  D.  C. 


3  executives  appointed  to 
division  of  local  transport 

Appointment  of  3  executives  to  posi- 
tions in  the  division  of  local  transport 
was  announced  March  11  by  Director  of 
Defense  Transportation  Eastman. 

W.  S.  Rainville,  Jr.,  has  been  named 
assistant  director  of  the  division,  effec- 
tive March  16.  He  has  been  granted 
leave  of  absence  from  his  position  as 
director  of  the  Research  Department  of 
New  Orleans  Public  Service,  Inc.,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Effective  March  16,  Clewell  Sykes  will 
become  chief  of  the  taxicab  section  of 
the  division  of  local  transport.  As  dep- 
uty administrator  of  the  Ohio  Recovery 
Act  in  1933,  Mr.  Sykes  conducted  the 
hearings  which  resulted  in  adoption  of 
the  Ohio  Taxicab  Code.  Since  1938  he 
has  been  managing  director  o.r  the  Cab 
Research  Bureau,  Inc.,  Cleveland. 

Felix  C.  Reifschneider  has  been  ap- 
pointed local  transport  engineer  and  has 
been  assigned  to  duty  in  the  field.  Mr. 
Reifschneider  will  advise  local  govern- 
ment and  transit  company  officials  on 
problems  involving  local  transportation 
and  will  undertake  local  transit  surveys. 
From  1930  to  1941,  he  was  assistant  man- 
ager of  the  transportation  department 
of  the  Manila  Electric  Co.,  Manila,  P.  I. 


Executives  named  to 
railway  transport  division 

Appointment  of  several  executives  to 
positions  in  the  division  of  railway  trans- 
port was  announced  March  9  by  Director 
of  Defense  Transportation  Eastman. 

J.  M.  Hood,  president  of  the  American 
Short  Line  Railroad  Association,  has  been 
named  associate  director  of  the  division,  in 
charge  of  the  southern  region,  with  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Charles  E.  Johnson,  chairman  of  the  West- 
ern Association  of  Railway  Executives,  has 
been  appointed  associate  director  of  the  divi- 
sion of  railway  transport,  in  charge  of  the 
western  region,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 

Fred  S.  Reiser,  traffic  commissioner  of  the 
Duluth.  Minnesota.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
has  been  appointed  consultant  to  the  asso- 
ciate director  in  charge  of  the  western  region. 

H.  H.  Kiernan  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant to  the  director  of  the  division  of 
railway  transport. 

•     •     • 

W.  M.  Passano  named  chief 
of  letterpress  printing 

William  M.  Passano,  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
treasurer  of  the  Waverly  Press  of  Balti- 
more and  associated  with  that  company 
since  1923,  has  been  appointed  chief  of 
the  commercial  relief  (letterpress)  print- 
ing section  of  the  printing  and  publishing 
branch,  George  A.  Renard,  branch  chief, 
announced  March  9. 


Hollar  named  acting  director 
materials  and  equipment  section 

Appointment  of  Philip  A.  Hollar  as 
acting  director  of  the  section  of  mate- 
rials and  equipment,  succeeding  Col. 
Charles  D.  Young,  was  announced  March 
10  by  Director  of  Defense  Transportation 
Eastman.  Col.  Young,  a  reserve  officer 
in  the  United  States  Army,  has  been 
called  to  active  duty. 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment,  Mr. 
Hollar  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads,  serv- 
ing as  a  special  representative  of  the 
operations  and  maintenance  depart- 
ment. 

Aided  by  8  technical  consultants 

It  was  announced  that  eight  consult- 
ants have  been  appointed  to  advise  Mr. 
Hollar  on  technical  matters  pertaining 
to  materials  and  equipment  for  various 
branches  of  the  transportation  industry. 
These  consultants,  and  the  fields  to  which 
they  have  been  assigned,  are: 

F.  H.  Hardin — railroad  freight,  passenger, 
and  all  other  types  of  cars.  Mr.  Hardin  is 
president  of  the  Association  of  Manufacturers 
of  Chilled  Car  Wheels,  New  York. 

Jerome  G.  Bower — castings  and  miscella- 
neous Items  required  in  rail  transportation 
manufacture  and  maintenance.  Mr.  Bower 
was  formerly  eastern  representative  of  the 
Buckeye  Steel  Castings  Co.,  with  offices  in 
New  York. 

Charles  T.  Ripley — steam,  Diesel,  and  elec- 
tric locomotives.  Mr.  Ripley  is  chief  engineer 
of  the  Technical  Board  of  the  Wrought  Steel 
Wheel  Industry,  Chicago. 

H.  L.  Hamilton — Diesel  engines  for  railroad 
propulsion  equipment.  Mr.  Hamilton  Is  man- 
ager of  the  Electro-Motive  Division  of  the 
General  Motors  Corporation,  La  Grange,  111. 

Irving  B.  Babcock — buses,  trucks,  taxicabs, 
and  replacement  parts.  Mr.  Babcock  Is  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  General 
Motors  Truck   Corporation.  Pontlac,  Mich. 

Harold  C.  Davis — equipment  and  supplies 
for  maintenance  of  buses  and  trucks.  Mr. 
Davis  Is  vice  president  of  Consolidated  Motor 
Lines,  Inc.,  with  headquarters  in  New  York 
City  and  Hartford,  Conn. 

Robert  F.  Black — equipment  on  which  pro- 
duction has  been  suspended,  Including  buses, 
trucks,  fire-fighting  apparatus,  road  work 
equipment,  and  work  equipment  for  public 
utilities  and  communications  companies. 
Mr.  Black  is  president  of  the  White  Motor 
Co.,    Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  L.  Viles — rubber  products,  including 
tires,  tubes,  insulated  wire,  and  belting  and 
other  mechanical  rubber  goods.  Mr.  Viles  is 
president  of  the  Rubber  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  New  York  City,  and  chairman 
of  the  buying  committee  of  the  RFC  Rubber 
Reserve  Co. 

Carroll  W.  Brown  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant to  the  director  of  the  section  of 
materials  and  equipment.  Prom  1933  to 
1936  Mr.  Brown  served  on  the  staff  of  the 
Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation  as  as- 
sistant director  of  the  section  of  property 
and  equipment.  Until  recently  he  had  been 
employed  as  an  equipment  engineer  on  con- 
struction work  at  the  Ravenna,  Ohio,  Ord- 
nance Plant. 
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CIVILIAN  DEFENSE  . . . 

How  to  protect  customers  and  staff  of 
department,  other  stores  in  event  of  an 
air  raid  described  in  new  OCD  pamphlet 


In  a  15-page  illustrated  pamphlet 
Issued  March  11,  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense  outlines  suggested  regulations 
for  the  protection  of  patrons  and  per- 
sonnel of  department  and  specialty 
stores,  which,  it  declares,  are  "the  direct 
responsibilities  of  store  owners." 

Responsibilities  of  store  owners 

The  ten  specific  "responsibilities"  are: 

1.  To  provide  the  mechanical  means  by 
which  all  warnings  will  be  received  promptly 
and  appropriate  warnings  transmitted  imme- 
diately to  personnel  and  patrons  in  the  store. 

2.  To  make  certain  that  complete  black- 
out of  the  store  can  be  effected  rapidly. 

3.  To  prepare  an  emergency  lighting  sys- 
tem which  will  not  affect  the  blackout,  but 
will  provide  a  necessary  minimum  of  light 
to  prevent  confusion  among  personnel  and 
patrons. 

4.  To  prepare  signs  and  directions  in  the 
store  that  patronsr  and  personnel  can  follow 
to  safety  zones. 

a.  This  Includes  blackout-tested,  illumi- 
nated signs. 

b.  Blackout-tested  illuminated  routes. 

c.  Trained  guides  for  patrons  to  "safety 
zones"  or  emergency  exits. 

5.  To  designate  "Safety  Zones" — areas  of 
certain  floors,  selected  because  of  their  com- 
parative immunity  from  the  effects  of  bomb- 
ing. 

6.  To  organize  emergency  communications, 
signaling  and  messenger  systems  (a)  Within 
the  building;   (b)   To  the  "Zone  Warden." 

7.  To  make  safety  provisions  for  furnace 
boilers,  gas  tanks,  stocks  of  inflammable  mer- 
chandise, and  vital  points. 

8.  To  appoint  a  "Store  Defense  Team"  from 
personnel. 

9.  To  organize  the  training  of  the  "Store 
Defense  Team." 

10.  To  provide  equipment  for  the  building 
and  the  te&m. 

Scope  of  pamphlet 

The  pamphlet  then  presents  specific  in- 
structions for  the  organization  of  a  store 
defense  team,  its  personnel,  and  its 
duties  before  and  during  an  air  raid. 
In  the  event  of  a  direct  hit  upon  the 
store,  the  pamphlet  describes  the  duties 
of  the  store's  defense  coordinator  as  well 
as  his  responsibilities  after  such  a  raid. 
Equipment  for  the  store,  for  its  defense 
team,  and  the  type  of  training  necessary 
for  its  personnel,  also  are  included. 

A  description  of  fire  extinguishers  and 
their  composition,  as  well  as  three  pages 
of  illustrations  describing  the  effect  of 
incendiary  bombs  and  methods  for  their 
control,  also  are  included. 

The  pamphlet  concludes  with  a  de- 
scription   of    the    organization    of    the 


Citizens'  Defense  Corps  and  with  gen- 
eral suggestions  concerning  supervision 
when  the  store  is  closed,  as  well  as  the 
possibility  of  utilizing  delivery  trucks  in 
the  event  of  an  emergency. 

Management  directly  responsible 

After  an  introduction  citing  the  au- 
thority under  which  the  regulations  were 
issued,  a  description  of  a  blackout  and  its 
objectives,  the  pamphlet  declares: 

The  problem  of  how  to  minimize  danger 
to  massed  groups  of  people  In  stores  during 
enemy  air  raids  requires  careful  prepara- 
tion. Obviously,  there  is  danger  of  a  greater 
number  of  persons  being  injured  in  such 
concentrated  groups  than  there  is  in  dis- 
persed elements  of  a  community.  Similarly, 
the  danger  of  panic  is  more  acute. 

The  responsibility  for  the  protection  of 
employees,  patrons,  and  property  in  stores 
rests  directly  upon  the  management.  It  Is 
incumbent  upon  the  management  to  or- 
ganize, train  their  personnel,  and  to  cooper- 
ate closely  with  the  local  Citizens'  Defense 
Corps.  Although  most  stores  may  be  closed 
on  all  nights  except  Saturday  nights,  they 
are  by  no  means  immune  from  the  danger  of 
air  raids. 

It  is  not  considered  necessary  to  include 
In  these  suggested  regulations  instructions 
on  how  to  protect  merchandise,  cash  regis- 
ters, or  records.  Store  managers  and  their 
insurance  companies  and  trade  associations 
should  be  the  most  competent  authority  on 
these  subjects.  These  regulations  and  in- 
structions are  confined  to  minimizing  the 
danger  to  store  patrons,  personnel,  and 
buildings. 

Retailers'  committee  cooperates 

The  pamphlet  was  prepared  in  col- 
laboration with  a  "Retailers  for  Victory" 
Committee  which,  the  pamphlet  declares, 
"has  accepted  an  important  obligation 
from  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  for 
the  duration  of  the  war." 

Edward  N.  Allen,  vice  president  of  Sage, 
Allen  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  chair- 
man.   Other  members  are: 

George  P.  Gable,  president,  William  S. 
Gable  Co.,  Altoona,  Pa.;  John  Cogan,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  George  Plant, 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  New 
York  City;  Harold  R.  Young,  Washington, 
secretary.  National  Dry  Goods  Association, 
and  J.  McFee,  store  manager,  Hutzler  Bros., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

The  first  edition  of  the  pamphlet  con- 
sists of  200,000  copies,  of  which  10,000  are 
being  distributed  through  the  "Retailers 
for  Victory"  Committee,  and  the  re- 
mainder through  State  Defense  Councils 
to  local  defense  councils. 


Public  told  what  to  do 

on  discovering  unexploded  or 

delayed-action  bombs 

Instructions  to  the  public  as  to  what 
to  do  on  discovery  of  unexploded  or 
delayed-action  bombs  or  shells  were  an- 
nounced March  14  by  the  OCD. 

The  instructions  follow: 

1.  The  War  Department  accepts  responsi- 
bility for  disposing  of  all  unexploded  or 
delayed-action  bombs. 

2.  The  responsibility  of  the  Office  of  Civil- 
ian Defense  (through  the  local  U.  S.  Citizens' 
Defense  Corps)  includes:  (a)  disposal  of  in- 
cendiary bombs  and  extinguishing  of  fires; 
(b)  recognition,  location,  and  report  upon 
unexploded  bombs  for  disposal  by  military 
personnel;  and  (c)  immediate  application 
of  safety  precautions  at  the  site  of  unex- 
ploded bombs.  This  responsibility  extends 
only  to  the  Continental  United  States,  ex- 
clusive of  military  and  naval  reservations. 

3.  Channels  have  been  set  up  temporarily 
whereby  a  control  center,  upon  receipt  of 
information  of  the  existence  of  an  un- 
exploded bomb,  will  cause  a  reconnaissance 
to  be  made,  immediate  safety  measures 
applied,  and  a  detailed  report  sent  to  Regional 
Headquarters  as  soon  as  possible.  Regional 
Headquarters  will  report  to  Corps  Area 
Headquarters,  where  appropriate  action  will 
be  taken  to  remove  the  unexploded  bomb. 

4.  It  Is  expected  that  the  above  channel 
for  reports  will  be  shortened  In  the  near 
future. 

5.  Persons  discovering  unexploded  bombs 
or  shells  should  be  warned  not  to  touch  or 
handle  them.  Warning  signs  should  be 
placed  near  the  location  of  the  unexploded 
bomb  or  shell.  Approaches  should  be  bar- 
ricaded. Occupied  buildings  within  500  feet 
should  be  evacuated. 

6.  Printed  material  on  training  key  civilian 
personnel  is  being  prepared  by  the  War 
Department  and  the  Office  of  Civilian  De- 
fense for  Issuance  In  the  near  future. 

•     •    * 

Bowling  coordinator  costs 
U.  S.  nothing,  says  Landis 

Director  James  M.  Landis  of  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense  has  made  public  the 
following  letter  he  addressed  to  Senator 
Harry  F.  Byrd  of  Virginia  March  10 
(quoted  in  part)  : 

Mr.  Jack  Willem  of  Chicago,  to  whom  you 
refer  In  your  letter  of  March  9,  1942,  was 
named  as  bowling  coordinator  on  February 
17,  1942,  by  Mr.  Jack  Kelly,  the  head  of  the 
physical  fitness  division.  Mr.  Willem's  ap- 
pointment Is  purely  on  a  volunteer  basis. 

Mr.  Willem  is  spending  his  own  money 
and  his  own  time  and  has  tried  to  increase 
bowling  facilities  for  industrial  workers  .  .  . 
Surely,  neither  you  nor  your  committee  can 
have  any  objection  to  activities  of  that  kind 
which  cost  the  United  States  Government 
nothing. 


March  17,  1942 
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Hospital  care  for  civilians 
injured  by  enemy  action 
provided  in  agreement 

Temporary  hospitalization  for  civil- 
ians injured  as  the  result  of  enemy  action 
is  provided  in  an  agreement  announced 
jointly  March  13  by  Administrator  Paul 
V.  McNutt  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency, 
and  Director  James  M.  Landis  of  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense.  Financed  by 
special  funds  allotted  to  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  by  the  Federal  Security 
Administrator  from  funds  made  available 
to  him  by  President  Roosevelt  from  his 
emergency  fund,  the  agreement  provides: 

Hospitals  to  be  reimbursed 

1.  In  the  event  of  injury  to  civilians  from 
air  raids  or  other  enemy  action,  all  voluntary 
and  governmental  hospitals  of  the  Nation 
may  serve  as  Casualty  Receiving  Hospitals  of 
the  Emergency  Medical  Service.  Hospitals 
will  be  reimbursed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

2.  Certain  hospitals  and  other  appropriate 
institutions  in  "safe  areas"  are  to  be  desig- 
nated as  Emergency  Base  Hospitals  for  recep- 
tion of  casualties  or  other  patients  whom  it 
may  be  necessary  to  evacuate  from  Casualty 
Receiving  Hospitals.  In  addition,  Federally 
owned  medical  equipment  may  be  loaned  to 
such  hospitals  and  their  medical  staffs  will 
be  supplemented  by  physicians  of  the  area 
who  will  be  commissioned  in  the  reserve  corps 
of  the  TJ.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 

3.  This  emergency  hospital  program  will  be 
carried  out  by  the  Medical  Division  of  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  and  the  State 
and  local  authorities. 

Dr.  George  Baehr,  chief  medical  officer 
of  the  OCD,  said  the  line  of  evacuation 
of  hospital  populations  from  cities  to  the 
base  is  to  be  determined  in  collaboration 
with  the  military  and  the  State  evacua- 
tion authorities  as  well  as  with  regional, 
State,  and  local  Defense  Councils. 

Factors  in  selecting  hospitals 

In  establishing  Emergency  Base  Hospi- 
tals, emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  rela- 
tive safety  of  the  area  and  the  availability 
of  existing  hospitals  and  other  suitable 
institutions  to  which  patients  could  be 
promptly  transferred  from  urban  hospi- 
tals in  the  target  areas.  Hospitals  will 
be  classified  on  a  basis  of  size,  equipment, 
and  standards  of  operation. 

Medical  staff  to  be  commissioned 

It  is  proposed  to  begin  immediately  the 
organization  of  the  necessary  medical 
staffs  for  the  Base  Hospitals  and  to  pro- 
vide for  their  prompt  availability  when 
needed  by  commissioning  them  in  the 
reserve  corps  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service. 

The  physicians  will  be  selected  by  re- 
gions so  that,  as  far  as  possible,  they  may 
be  assigned  to  service  in  the  regions  in 
which  they  live. 


FACTS  AND  FIGURES  . . . 

U.  S.  agents  expose  Jap  "market  place" 
for  gossip  to  weaken  American  unity 


Receipt  by  intelligence  officials  in 
Washington  of  evidence  that  the  Japa- 
nese Embassy  in  Madrid  is  the  center 
of  a  propaganda  plot  aimed  at  creating 
American  disunion  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  American  Government  was  an- 
announced  March  11  by  Archibald  Mac- 
Leish,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Facts  and 
Figures. 

Discovery  of  the  secret  activities  of 
the  Japanese  representatives  in  the  cap- 
ital of  Spain  was  recited  in  a  report,  the 
text  of  which  Mr.  MacLeish  described 
as  "confidential,  because  of  the  neces- 
sity of  protecting  the  source,  but  utterly 
reliable." 

Propaganda  exposed  to  common  sense 

Mr.  MacLeish  explained  that  the  re- 
port is  the  latest  evidence  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  an  American  counter  prop- 
aganda organization  representing  both 
military  and  civil  agencies,  at  home  and 
abroad,  which  is  actively  combating  the 
Axis  propaganda  campaign — in  large 
measure  by  exposing  it  to  the  antiseptic 
light  of  American  common  sense. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Japanese  embassy 
attaches  in  Madrid,  according  to  the  re- 
port, to  use  technically  neutral  Spain 
as  a  market  place  of  gossip  in  which  to 
shop  for  propaganda  material  to  be 
passed  on  to  secret  agents  and  fifth 
columnists  in  the  United  States. 

"Divide  and  conquer" 

The  one  portion  of  the  text  of  the  re- 
port which  Mr.  MacLeish  made  public 
stated: 

"They  (Japanese  attaches  in  Ma- 
drid) are  particularly  interested  in  ob- 
taining items  of  information  which  fall 
under  the  following  heads: 

"1.  Political  and  economic  problems 
that  might  make  possible  the  weaken- 
ing or  overthrow  of  the  Roosevelt  gov- 
ernment. 

"2.  Racial  questions  that  might  lead 
to  disunity. 

"3.  Social  problems,  and  problems 
related  to  inflation." 

"The  report  of  the  Japanese  activi- 
ties in  Madrid  provides  additional  evi- 
dence that  they  are  following  the  Nazi 
precept  of  'divide  and  conquer,' "  said 
Mr.  MacLeish.  "Like  the  Nazis,  the 
Japanese  are  seeking  to  create  politi- 


cal,   racial,    and    social    antagonisms 
which  would — should   their   plottings 
succeed — separate  our  people  into  hos- 
tile  groups  and   render   political  co- 
hesion and  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war  extremely  difficult." 
Mr.  MacLp*->h  stated  that  continued 
monitoring    and    study    of    short-wave 
broadcasts  from   enemy  stations  shows 
that  the  Axis  is  "still  trying  the  old  game 
of  playing  both  ends  against  the  middle." 
To  capitalists  and  industrialists,  the 
administration  is  pictured  as  seeking  to 
bring  about  the  "Bolshevization"  of  the 
United  States.    A  German  commenta- 
tor in  a  recent  broadcast  said: 

"Millions  of  Americans  still  do  not 
want  to  wake  and  note  Bolshevik  com- 
missars in  their  township  councils  and 
Communist  agents  at  their  doors.  If 
America  is  not  on  guard,  she  will  soon 
turn  altogether  Bolshevist." 

But  the  Axis  agents  present  a  different 
picture  to  workers,  to  whom  they  say 
that  the  administration  is  being  "used 
by  the  international  bankers  and  big 
business  interests  to  enslave  the  workers 
and  establish  forever  the  rule  of  gold." 

And  more  of  the  same 

In  numerous  broadcasts,  the  Axis 
spokesmen  have  sought  to  bring  about 
a  cleavage  between  the  British  and 
American  peoples  by  picturing  each  as 
anxious  to  exploit  the  other. 

President  Roosevelt  is  being  held  up  to 
the  British  as  a  would-be  dictator  who 
aspires  to  rule  the  whole  English-speak- 
ing world,  but  to  the  American  people 
as  the  stooge  of  Churchill,  who  has  sold 
out  the  United  States  to  the  British. 

•    *    * 

CANTEENS  FOR  WAR  WORKERS 
ENDORSED  BY  McNUTT 

Because  the  increased  tempo  of  war 
production  is  resulting  in  a  severe  strain 
on  the  physical  and  nervous  systems  of 
industrial  workers,  Federal  Security  Ad- 
ministrator Paul  V.  McNutt  on  March 
14  approved  a  recommendation  that 
plants  set  up  canteens,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  expert  dietitians,  to  provide  nour- 
ishing, energy-building  foods  for  their 
employees. 
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Over  22/2  billions  in  aid  furnished  in 
first  year,  on  fronts  all  over  the  world 


President  Roosevelt  transmitted  to 
Congress  March  11,  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  a  report  on  the 
first  year  of  Lend-Lease.  The  report  was 
prepared  by  the  Lend-Lease  Administra- 
tion, of  which  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr. 
Is  Administrator.  It  was  introduced  by 
the  President's  letter  of  transmittal  and 
Included  more  than  50  pages  of  text  and 
charts  on  the  functions  and  operations  of 
Lend-Lease. 

Over  Vsj  billion  in  February 

In  its  first  year,  according  to  the  re- 
port, Lend-Lease  has  furnished  more 
than  $2,500,000,000  of  actual  aid— sup- 
plies, services,  means  of  production.  In 
addition,  Lend-Lease  has  helped  deliver 
other  billions  of  dollars  of  wartime  ma- 
terials previously  ordered  direct  by 
United  Nations. 

Monthly  volume  of  Lend-Lease  aid,  ex- 
clusive of  these  prior  orders,  rose  from 
$18,000,000  in  the  first  month,  through 
$150,000,000  at  the  halfway  mark  last 
August,  to  more  than  $500,000,000  this 
February. 

In  addition,  the  report  brings  out  that 
provision  for  future  United  Nations*  re- 
quirements has  brought  the  total  value 
of  authorised  Lend-Lease  aid  to  $48,000,- 
000,000  of  weapons,  materials  and  serv- 
ices. That  figure  is  more  than  one-third 
of  the  whole  U.  S.  war  program.  All 
Lend-Lease  supplies  may  either  be  trans- 


ferred or  retained  for  America's  own 
forces,  as  United  Nations'  strategy 
dictates. 

In  the  meantime  allocation  of  funds 
by  the  Lend-Lease  Administration  has 
passed  the  $12,000,000,000  mark  and  $8,- 
000,000,000  are  in  the  production  stage. 
These  are  from  the  $18,500,000,000  so  far 
appropriated  directly  to  Lend-Lease  and 
do  not  include  any  of  the  $29,500,000,000 
in  authorized  transfers  of  supplies 
financed  by  War,  Navy  and  Maritime 
Commission  appropriations. 

Abroad  Lend-Lease  has  set  up  receiving 
stations  for  U.  S.  supplies,  begun  devel- 
oping new  truck  and  railroad  routes 
across  lands  of  the  camel  and  the  car- 
avan. There  are  military  missions  fi- 
nanced by  Lend-Lease  in  Russia,  China, 
North  Africa,  Iran,  the  report  says. 
Lend-Lease  representatives  are  on  the 
ground  wherever  Lend-Lease  aid  is  sent. 
Lend-Lease  base  areas  are  being  devel- 
oped in  Eritrea  and  Egypt,  in  Iran  and 
India,  lands  which  bar  the  way  between 
Japan  and  Germany  provided  they  are 
held  by  the  United  Nations. 

In  all,  Lend-Lease  has  played  a  part 
in  preparing  bases  on  five  continents  and 
many  vital  island  links,  bases  provided 
with  ship-unloading  machinery  and 
docks;  medical  and  hospital  services; 
food  supply  and  munitions  warehouses; 
assembly  and  repair  plants;  transport  fa- 
cilities as  needed  on  land  and  in  the  air. 


WAR  EFFORT  INDICES 

MANPOWER 

National  labor  force,  Feb 52,  600,  000 

Unemployed,  Feb 4,  000,  000 

Nonagricultural  workers,  Jan...  *39,  838,  COO 

Percent  Increase  since  June  1940.  11 

Farm  employment,  Feb.  1,  1942.  8,940,000 

Present  decrease  since  June  1940  25 

FINANCE  j„  miinous 

of  dollnis 

Authorized   program  ♦  ♦    June   1940- 
Feb.  28,  1942: 

Ordnance 32,  517 

Airplanes 26,  804 

Misc.   Munitions 17,400 

Naval    ships 15, 113 

Industrial   facilities 14,006 

Merchant    ships 7,660 

Posts,    depots,    etc 7,074 

Stock  pile,  food  exports 6, 126 

Pay,    subsistence,    travel    for   the 

armed   forces 4, 131 

Housing 1,  392 

Miscellaneous 4,  709 

Total 136,  932 

Total   expenditures,   June  1940-Feb. 

28,    1942 *19,  812 

Sales  of  Defense  Bonds  and  Stamps 

Cumulative,  May  1941-Feb.  1942..  4,  439 

February   1942. 742 

PRODUCTION                                        In  ,„iWons 
June  1940  to  latest  reporting  date         of  dollars 

Paid  on  contracts,  Feb.  28 '16,150 

Gov.  commitments  for  plant  expan- 
sion; 860  projects,  Jan.  31 7,123 

Private  commitments  for  plant  ex- 
pansion; 3,872  projects,  Dec.  31-  1,826 

EARNINGS,  HOURS  AND  COST  OF  LIVING 

Percent 
increase 
Manufacturing     industries —  from 

December  June  I0i0 

Average  weekly  earnings $33.  69        80.  6 

Average  hours  worked  per 

week 41.2  9.9 

Average  hourly  earnings 78.  It        17. 1 

•  Preliminary. 

*  •  Preliminary  and  excludes  authorizations 
in  Naval  Supply  Act  for  fiscal  year  1943. 


OFFICE  FOR  EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT 


Central  Administrative  Services:  Dallas 
Dort,  Director. 

Defense  Communications  Board:  James 
Lawrence   Fly,  Chairman. 

Defense  Housing  Division:  C.  F.  Palmer, 
Coordinator. 

Information  Division:  Robert  W.  Horton, 
Director. 

National  War  Laeor  Board:  Wm.  H.  Davis, 

Chairman. 

Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Develop- 
ment: Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  Director. 

Office  of  Civilian  Defense:  James  M.  Landis, 
Director. 

Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs:  Nelson  Rockefeller,  Coordi- 
nator. 

Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Serv- 
ices: Paul  V.  McNutt,  Director. 


Wayne  Coy,  Liaison  Officer 

Office  of  Defense  Transportation:  Joseph 
B.  Eastman,  Director. 

Office    of    Facts    and    Figures:    Archibald 
MacLeish,  Director. 

Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administration:  E.  R. 
Stettinius,  Jr.,  Administrator. 

Office  of  Price  Administration:  Leon  Hen- 
derson, Administrator. 

Consumer  Division:  Dexter  M.  Keezer, 
Assistant  Administrator,  In  charge.  Dan 
A.  West,  Director. 


War  Production  Board: 

Donald  M.  Nelson,  Chairman. 

Henry   L.   Stimson. 

Frank  Knox. 

Jesse  H.  Jones. 

William  S.  Knudsen. 

Sidney  Hlllman. 

Leon  Henderson. 

Henry  A.  Wallac*. 

Harry  Hopkins. 


War  Production  Board  Divisions: 

Donald  M.  Nelson.  Chairman. 
Secretary,  Herbert  Emmerich. 

Planning  Board:  Robert  R.  Nathan,  Chair- 
man. 

Purchases  Division:  Douglas  MacKeachie, 
Director. 

Production  Division:  W.  H.  Harrison,  Di- 
rector. 

Materials  Division  :  Wm.  L.  Batt,  Director. 

Division   of   Industry   Operations:    J.   S. 
Knowlson,  Director. 

Labor  Division:  Sidney  Hlllman,  Director. 

Civilian  Supply  Division  :  Leon  Henderson, 
Director. 

Progress  Reporting:  Stacy  May,  Chief. 
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DONALD  NELSON  SAYS: 

'I  am  confident  we  can  increase  production 
at  least  25%  on  existing  equipment" 


IT  DOES  THIS  MUCH 


IT  CAN  DO  AT  LEAST  THIS  MUCH 

If  WORKED  AROUND  THE  CLOCK 


*Plane  output  up  50  percent  since 
Pearl  Harbor,  says  Nelson,  but  we  are 
nowhere  near  the  goals;  Production  Drive 
a  straightforward  team  effort  for  success 


(Following  is  the  text  of  the  address  to 
the  Nation  delivered  by  Donald  M.  Nel- 
son, Chairman  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  on  March  17.) 

America  today  is  producing  weapons 
of  war  in  large  volume.  I  spent  all  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  the  Army  proving 
grounds.  There  I  saw  our  new  tanks 
and  guns  tested.  I  want  you  to  know 
I  was  proud  of  those  weapons.  They  are 
the  best  in  the  world,  and  we  are  making 
a  lot  of  them.  Since  Pearl  Harbor,  plane 
production,  for  example,  has  gone  up 
more  than  50  percent.  But  this  is  no  rea- 
son for  false  complacency.  We  are  no- 
where near  our  goals.  We  need  more 
and  forever  more  of  these  weapons,  and 
we  need  them  now.  We  have  got  to  re- 
alize the  value  of  time. 

Here  is  what  time  is  worth.  A  ma- 
chine-gun factory  in  full  swing  can 
equip  a  whole  regiment  in  a  day  and  a 
half.  Thirty-six  hours  of  work.  That's 
why  hours  are  important.  Every  minute 
counts. 

We  won't  stand  for  waste  of  time 

Yet  some  manufacturers  have  come  to 
the  War  Production  Board  to  plead  for 
just  a  few  extra  months  before  going  into 
war  production.  Some  of  them  want  to 
delay  over  details.  Some  of  them  argue 
before  awarding  a  subcontract.  I  know 
of  a  case  where  twenty-six  days  were 


wasted  just  this  way.    You  and  I  will  not 
stand  for  that. 

Then,  too,  I  know  of  cases  where  work- 
ers in  war  plants  have  been  told  by  other 
workers — by  men  in  their  own  unions — 
to  keep  production  down,  to  take  it  easy, 
not  to  hurry,  to  spread  the  job  out  and 
make  the  work  last.  You  and  I  will  not 
stand  for  that  either. 

Will  knock  down  indifference 

These  cases  are  not  typical.  They  are 
becoming  fewer  and  fewer.  In  my  opin- 
ion they  simply  reflect  the  fact  that  a 
few  people  just  haven't  got  it  through 
their  heads  that  this  is  a  life-and-death 
matter.  I  pledge  my  word  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  I  will  knock  down  such 
indifference  or  interference  wherever  I 
find  it. 

The  War  Production  Drive  has  been 
launched  this  week  to  bring  us  all  to- 
gether in  one  united,  determined  team 
and  to  awaken  every  one  of  you  to  your 
importance  in  the  war. 

During  the  next  two  weeks  there  are 
a  series  of  regional  meetings  to  explain 
the  War  Production  Drive  to  labor  and 
management.  After  these  meetings,  its 
success  is  up  to  the  men  and  women, 
labor  and  management  in  the  plants.  It 
is  a  voluntary  effort. 

The    plan   provides   for   joint   labor- 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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Review  of  the  Week 


War  Production  Board  Chairman  Nel- 
son told  America  by  radio  last  week  that 
our  plane  production  has  gone  up  50  per- 
cent since  Pearl  Harbor.  "But  this  is  no 
reason  for  false  complacency,"  he  warned. 
"We  are  nowhere  near  our  goals."  He 
declared  that  WPB's  War  Product  io"n 
Drive  is  a  straightforward,  team  effort 
toward  those  goals. 

Mr.  Nelson  said  also  that  "we  have 
got  to  realize  the  value  of  time."  He 
gave  point  to  this  admonition  when  he 
slashed  red  tape  from  the  relations  be- 
tween WPB  and  the  War  Department. 
Henceforth,  any  man  in  either  agency  is 
to  go  directly  to  the  man  with  whom  he 
has  business  in  the  other. 

Conversion  moves  forward 

Meanwhile  WPB  ordered  a  25  percent 
cut  in  typewriter  production  for  big  com- 
panies in  the  rest  of  March  and  in  April 
and  May.  Later  output  of  the  machines 
will  be  smaller,  as  guns  roll  off  instead. 
Typewriters  made  will  be  rationed,  with 
the  major  part  going  to  the  Army  and 
Navy. 

Manufacture  of  household  metal  fur- 
niture was  forbidden  after  May  31.  WPB 
will  take  steps  to  get  weapons  out  of  this 
industry  too.  Iron  and  steel  to  make 
beds,  springs,  and  mattresses  were  sharply 
curtailed. 

Automotive  phonographs  (juke  boxes) , 
weighing  and  amusement  machines  will 
stop  coming  off  the  production  lines  May 
1  and  large  quantities  of  critically  needed 
metals  will  thus  be  released  for  weapons. 
In  the  meantime  the  manufacturers  will 
be  allowed  to  complete  a  3 -month  quota 
in  2  months. 

While  these  things  were  going  on, 
Mr.  Nelson  asked  the  Special  Senate 
Committee  Investigating  the  National 
Defense  Program  to  look  into  charges  by 
Robert  R.  Guthrie,  former  chief  of  the 
WPB  textile,  leather,  and  clothing 
branch.  In  resigning,  Mr.  Guthrie  as- 
serted some  dollar-a-year  men  were  im- 
peding efforts  to  put  industry  on  a  war 
basis. 

There  were  other  measures  to  increase 
the  supply  of  materials  to  those  indus- 
tries   where    they    are    most    critically 


needed  in  a  wartime  economy.  The  ban 
on-  "bright  work"  was  extended  to  all 
types  of  motor  vehicles  and  trailers. 
Automobile  license  plates  were  trimmed 
down,  except  in  special  instances,  to 
small  date  tabs.  Plumbing  and  heating 
equipment  was  simplified  further. 
WPB's  Division  of  Industry .  Operations 
undertook  to  round  up  white  metal  in 
hands  of  costume  jewelers.  If  they  don't 
sell,  WPB  probably  will  requisition.  The 
iron  and  steel  branch  called  in  makers  of 
metal  lath  and  discussed  curtailing  their 
product  to  save  sheet  steel. 

Producers  and  basic  fabricators  of 
aluminum  and  magnesium  were  given  an 
A-l-j  rating  on  orders  for  repair,  main- 
tenance, and  operating  supplies.  The 
demand  for  steel-hardening  molybdenum 
overtook  the  supply  and  the  Division  of 
Industry  Operations  imposed  a  complete 
allocation  system. 

The  Bureau  of  Industrial  Conserva- 
tion enlisted  the  WPA  to  help  collect 
scrap  metals  and  rubber  from  the  Na- 
tion's farms. 

Rayon  and  wool 

WPB  ordered  rayon  makers  to  turn 
over  a  certain  amount  of  viscose  staple  to 
worsted  manufacturers,  who  will  try 
blending  it  with  their  limited  supply  of 
new  wool.  Use  of  coconut  oil,  palm  ker- 
nel oil,  and  several  other  glycerine-pro- 
ducing oils  was  restricted.  A  separate 
order  limited  the  purposes  to  which  palm 
oil  may  be  put.  The  Materials  Division 
announced  meanwhile  that  manufacture 
of  industrial  alcohol  from  grain  was  mov- 
ing forward  successfully  with  a  large  ex- 
pected saving  of  sugar-p roduclng 
molasses. 

Using  another  of  the  instruments  at 
Its  command,  the  Division  of  Industry 
Operations  put  governmental  control 
over  imports  of  mica,  palm  kernels,  palm 
kernel  oil,  pig  and  hog  bristles,  horse 
mane  and  tail  hair,  istle,  and  shellac. 

Railroad  requirements  for  36,000 
freight  cars  and  1,260,000  tons  of  heavy 
rail  are  to  be  filled  in  1942,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  Industry  Operations,  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  Requirements  Commit- 
tee, has  directed  the  iron  and  steel  branch 


to  schedule  the  materials.  Also,  WPB 
gave  railways  broader  priorities  for 
maintenance  and  operation.  Transpor- 
tation Director  Eastman  warned  the  pub- 
lic that  wartime  demands  on  the  trains 
are  going  to  make  "travel  as  usual"  more 
difficult. 

Priorities  system  to  be  changed 

The  Director  of  Industry  Operations 
announced  a  fundamental  change,  in 
which  scarce  materials  will  be  distrib- 
uted according  to  specific  requirements 
instead  of  by  general  or  blanket  priori- 
ties as  rapidly  as  orders  can  be  put  into 
effect. 

Jobbers,  wholesalers,  and  distributors 
will  benefit  by  a  new  system  of  replac- 
ing stocks  depleted  by  small  or  unrated 
essential  orders. 

Employment  of  more  and  more  women 
in  war  industries  is  inescapable,  the 
Labor  Division  observed,  and  suggested 
procedure  to  be  followed.  President 
Roosevelt  ordered  Government  seizure  of 
a  small  railroad  whose  management  re- 
jected an  arbitration  order  of  the  War 
Labor  Board. 

Gasoline  deliveries  to  filling  stations 
and  bulk  consumers  were  cut  one-fifth  on 
the  East  Coast  and  in  Washington  and 
Oregon.  The  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion froze  service  station  prices  of  gaso- 
line in  those  areas. 

•    *    • 

REGISTRATION  FOR  SUGAR 
TO  BE  IN  APRIL  AND  MAY 

Registration  for  sugar  rationing  will 
be  carried  out  April  28  and  29  for  whole- 
salers, retail  stores,  bakers,  confectioners, 
and  other  industrial  users,  and  May  4,  5, 
6,  and  7  for  householders.  The  an- 
nouncement was  made  in  Chicago  last 
week  by  Frank  Bane,  chief  of  the  field 
operations  division  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration. 

Commercial  users  will  register  in  pub- 
lic high  schools,  householders  in  public 
elementary  schools. 

Sugar  will  be  off  the  market  for  about 
a  week  beginning  April  27  to  prepare  for 
the  rationing,  Acting  Price  Administrator 
Hamm  disclosed. 
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On  the  Home  Front 


Americans  by  tradition  are  an  in- 
genious people  and  today  we  have  need 
of  all  our  ingenuity. 

Today  every  one  of  us  must  think  out 
a  plan  for  living  and  a  plan  for  working, 
a  simple  plan  which  meshes  easily  with 
the  plans  of  our  neighbors  and  with  the 
broad,  over-all  plans  which  guide  our 
Nation  at  war. 

Intelligent  planning  will  lengthen  the 
usefulness  of  the  things  we  have,  will 
make  inevitable  readjustments  easier, 
will  save  materials  needed  for  our  fight- 
ing men  and  our  fighting  machines. 
Failure  to  plan  will  leave  us  out  of  joint 
with  our  times  and  with  our  country- 
men— and  will  expose  us  to  penalties. 

Suppose  the  milk  man  didn't  plan 

A  little  while  ago  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation  conducted  an  investiga- 
tion to  discover  how  long  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  milkman's  rubber-tired 
chariot  to  keep  rolling  around  to  our 
doors.  The  result  showed  that  milk  dis- 
tributors have  an  average  of  only  eight 
to  ten  months'  supply  of  tires  on  hand — 
"assuming  that  no  conservation  plan 
were  to  be  effected  in  wholesale  and  re- 
tail deliveries." 

In  other  words,  if  the  milk  distribu- 
tors were  to  neglect  planning — if  they 
merely  continued,  as  a  lot  of  us  are  doing, 
to  carry  on  as  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  carrying  on  in  time  of  peace — then 
the  end  of  milk  distribution  as  we  know 
it  would  be  just  two  seasons  away. 

In  this  instance,  of  course,  there  will 
be  planning.  The  industry's  manage- 
ment and  labor  have  been  asked  to  co- 
operate with  ODT  in  working  out  a 
scheme  to  make  sure  "that  necessary 
local  delivery  service  can  be  continued 
for  the  longest  period  possible." 

The  same  thing  applies  to  your  home 

The  plain  good  sense  of  such  a  pro- 
cedure translated  to  the  plane  of  the 
individual  American  home,  to  the  plane 
of  the  family  car  or  the  family  house- 
hold appliances,  is  pretty  obvious.  Save, 
salvage,  simplify — these  are  the  basic 
Home  Front  orders,  only  through  careful 
planning  may  we  translate  them  into 
action — and  time  is  short. 

The  War  Production  Board  and  the 
War  Department  were  simplifying  on  a 
large  scale  last  week  when  they  cut 
through  organizational  red  tape  to  get 
the  contracts  out  to  the  factories  and 
the  guns  out  to  the  field.    Such  develop- 


ments may  seem  remote  from  the  houses 
on  South  Main  St.,  but  they're  not, 
really,  nor  are  they  hard  to  understand. 
What  WPB  and  the  War  Department 
did  was  to  agree  that  men  concerned 
with  the  same  problems  in  either  or- 
ganization could  work  directly  together 
toward  a  solution  instead  of  being  com- 
pelled to  waste  time  by  passing  every- 
thing through  "proper  channels"  of 
superior  position  or  rank. 

Cheers  for  production 

That's  good  news  for  the  Home  Front, 
and  so  is  news  of  the  progress  toward 
our  great  Nation-wide  War  Production 
Drive,  news  that  labor  and  management 
representatives,  meeting  in  regional 
conferences  at  New  York  City  and  Bos- 
ton, hailed  with  cheers  the  coming 
factory  offensive. 

The  process  of  converting  our  peace- 
time fat  into  the  weapons  which  will  beat 
Hitler  and  Hirohito  and  Benito  the 
Bungler  moves  forward  more  rapidly  each 
day.  Last  week's  WPB  orders  fore- 
shadowed an  end  to  production  of  that 
noisy  fixture  on  the  American  scene,  the 
juke  box.  No  more  new  juke  boxes  may 
be  made  after  April  30  and  when  you 
consider  that  an  average  juke  box  con- 
tains enough  brass  to  make  750  .30  cal. 
cartridge  cases,  as  well  as  large  quantities 
of  other  scarce  metals,  you'll  admit  that 
it  is  just  as  well. 

The  juke  box  order  included  vending 
and  amusement  machines,  and  about  a 
dozen  of  the  30-odd  companies  in  the 
field  already  are  engaged  in  producing 
such  war  materials  as  parts  for  bomb 
sights  and  shells.  The  washing  machine 
industry,  which  isn't  making  any  more 
after  May  15,  also  moves  rapidly 
toward  full-scale  war  production;  the 
radio  industry  expects  to  be  turning  out 
$125,000,000  worth  of  equipment  a  month 
for  the  Armed  Services  by  the  year's  end; 
and  production  of  new  typewriters  has 
been  drastically  cut  as  typewriter  com- 
panies expand  their  output  of  war 
products. 

The  war  moves  closer 

Tanker  sinkings  by  Axis  subs  along 
the  Eastern  Seaboard  and  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  have  brought  the  war  closer 
to  motorists  in  these  regions  than  did 
tire  and  tube  and  new  car  rationing. 
These  sinkings  necessitated  a  20  percent 
cut  in  deliveries  of  gasoline  in  19  eastern 
States  and  Oregon  and  Washington.   The 


cut  in  deliveries  was  followed  closely  by 
an  Office  of  Price  Administration  order 
fixing  maximum  service  station  prices 
for  gasoline. 

OPA,  fighting  to  keep  consumer  costs 
stable  in  the  face  of  a  price  situation 
which  an  official  characterized  as  "little 
short  of  explosive,"  last  week  set  a  maxi- 
mum price  over  finished  cotton  and  rayon 
piece  goods  (from  which  articles  you  buy 
are  made)  and  asked  makers  of  rubber 
drug  sundries,  which  include  hospital 
and  medical  products,  not  to  advance 
prices. 

The  fact  that  some  retailers  of  men's 
and  boys'  clothing  weren't  clear  about 
the  order  prohibiting  trouser  cuffs 
afforded  WPB  an  opportunity  to  em- 
phasize just  how  much  wool  is  saved  by 
this  simple  change  in  style.  WPB  in- 
formed these  retailers  that  the  prohibi- 
tion against  cuffs  applied,  with  minor  ex- 
ceptions, to  the  stocks  on  hand  prior  to 
March  30,  the  effective  date  of  the  order. 
This  alone,  WPB  pointed  out,  will  pro- 
vide enough  wool  for  reprocessing  to  make 
more  than  300  000  additional  suits. 

"Travel  as  usual"  to  be  more  difficult 

The  ODT  warns  that  "travel  as  usual" 
will  become  increasingly  difficult  as  mili- 
tary demands  on  railroad  facilities  in- 
crease. This  may  mean  that  the  Home 
Front  will  become  just  that  and  if  this 
happens — if  most  of  us  spend  more  time 
at  home  or  near  it — we  may  find  more 
time  in  which  to  collect  scrap.  The  need 
for  scrap  mounts  rather  than  diminishes 
and  that's  true  of  every  form  of  scrap — 
of  metals,  old  rubber,  waste  paper.  A 
renewed  drive  for  farm  salvage  is  in  the 
cards,  farmers  are  more  apt  to  have  junk 
tires  on  their  places,  and  farmyards  are 
likely  places  to  look  for  the  worn-out 
tools  and  machines  which  can  be  trans- 
formed into  new  guns  and  tanks. 

"Date  tabs"  instead  of  new  auto  tags 

WPB  has  issued  an  order  prohibiting 
States  from  issuing  metallic  license 
plates  except  to  new  registrants  .  .  . 
they  may  issue  small  "date  tabs"  to  be 
attached  to  existing  plates  .  .  .  The  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  dealer  who  violated  tire 
rationing  regulations  has  been  punished 
by  OPA  ...  he  won't  get  any  more  new 
tires  or  tubes  until  June  30  .  .  .  WPB 
told  canners  to  set  aside  part  of  their  '42 
pack  for  the  Armed  Services  and  Lend- 
Lease  .  .  .  The  plumbing  industry  will 
use  "simplified"  fixtures  in  replace- 
ments .  .  .  these  fixtures  will  contain 
smaller  quantities  of  materials  needed 
for  war  .  .  .  Grain  is  being  substituted 
in  part  for  molasses  as  a  base  from  which 
to  distill  industrial  alcohol. 
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INDUSTRIAL  OPERATIONS . . . 

Production  of  metal  household  furniture  War  work  directory  to  be 

banned  after  May  31,  curtailed  meanwhile      tested  in  Chicag0  area 


The  War  Production  Board  has  banned 
the  production  after  May  31  of  metal 
household  furniture,  covering  a  wide 
variety  ranging  from  tables  and  chairs 
to  mirror  frames  and  shoe  racks,  and  has 
put  into  effect  drastic  limitations  on  the 
manufacture  of  such  products  for  the 
interim  period. 

Other  metals  forbidden 

An  additional  drastic  provision  of  the 
order  prohibits  the  use  in  any  way  of 
metals  other  than  iron  and  steel  in  the 
production  of  household  furniture.  Such 
metals  in  inventory  on  the  effective  date 
of  the  order  (L-62)  are  frozen,  subject 
to  future  disposition  by  the  Director  of 
Industry  Operations. 

Manufacturers  needing  additional  iron 
and  steel  may  acquire  the  metals  only 
from  inventories  of  other  manufacturers. 
Reports  on  all  iron  and  steel  not  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  furniture  pursuant  to 
the  limitation  order,  or  sold  to  other 
manufacturers,  and  a  report  on  the  frozen 
stocks  of  other  metals  will  be  required 
sometime  in  June. 

The  order  defines  metal  household 
furniture  as  any  product  containing  more 
than  5  percent  of  metal  in  the  net  weight 
of  the  finished  product  (other  than  nails 
or  other  joining  hardware). 

This  definition  includes  porch  and  gar- 
den furniture,  ornamental  wall  brackets, 
benches,  bench  and  lawn  umbrellas, 
chaise  longues,  couch  hammocks,  tables, 
chairs,  tea  wagons,  buffets,  dressers,  chif- 
foniers, chifferobes,  vanities,  wardrobes, 
benches,  chests,  kitchen  cabinets  and  cup- 
boards, undersink  cabinets,  broom  cab- 
inets, utility  cabinets,  Venetian  blinds, 
stools,  shoe  racks,  medicine  cabinets, 
smoking  stands,  and  ash  trays. 

Conversion  to  be  discussed 

In  addition,  products  such  as  radiator 
covers,  porcelain  table  tops,  settees, 
davenports,  table  desks,  chiffodesks,  knee- 
hole  desks,  flexible  steel  mats,  metal  pic- 
ture frames  and  mirror  frames,  coat  and 
hat  racks,  under-lavatory  closets,  clothes 
hampers,  drapery  attachments,  flower 
vases,  and  broom  racks  are  included. 

Steps  which  will  be  taken  to  convert 
the  metal  household  furniture  industry 


to  direct  war  production  will  be  discussed 
with  manufacturers  in  the  next  few 
weeks,  the  furniture  and  bedding  branch 
of  WPB  said. 

•    *    * 

SUGAR  CONTRACTS 
TRANSFERABLE 

A  receiver  of  refined  sugar  who  prior1 
to  December  13,  1941,  contracted  for 
future  delivery  of  sugar  may  transfer 
his  contractual  right  to  such  sugar  to 
another  receiver  without  having  it 
charged  against  his  quota,  provided  he 
has  not  accepted  delivery  of  the  sugar, 
the  War  Production  Board  said  March 
19  in  interpretation  No.  1  of  the  sugar 
order,  No.  M-55.  Such  sugar  will,  of 
course,  be  charged  against  the  quota  of 
the  receiver  who  buys  it  from  the  first 
receiver. 


A  directory  of  war  work  to  be  subcon- 
tracted will  be  tried  on  a  limited  scale  in 
the  Chicago  area  in  the  near  future,  It 
was  announced  March  20  by  WPB  Pro- 
duction Director  Harrison. 

In  the  test,  selected  prime  contractors 
will  list  the  work  they  have  to  be  done, 
by  separate  parts,  classifying  each  by  the 
machine  needed  to  make  it,  the  tolerances 
required,  and  the  hours  per  week  these 
machines  have  to  work. 

•    *    * 

Copper  studies  continued 

Following  completion  of  its  survey  of 
90  primary  processors  of  refined  copper, 
the  compliance  branch  of  the  Division  of 
Industry  Operations  launched  investiga- 
tions last  week  of  copper  scrap  dealers, 
foundries,  and  melters  of  secondary  cop- 
per and  brass.  Also  announced  to  begin 
on  an  early  date  is  a  survey  of  pig-iron 
distribution. 


Iron  and  steel  sharply  curtailed  for  beds, 
springs,  mattresses,  beginning  April  1 


Sharp  curtailments  in  the  amount  of 
iron  and  steel  used  to  manufacture  beds, 
bed  springs,  and  mattresses  were  ordered 
March  20  by  the  Division  of  Industry  Op- 
erations, WPB,  effective  for  3  months  be- 
ginning April  1. 

Under  terms  of  the  Order  (L-49) ,  man- 
ufacturers are  instructed  to  limit  the  use 
of  iron  and  steel  to  a  specified  percentage 
of  the  use  of  these  materials  during  the 
12  months'  period  ending  June  30. 

Class  A  manufacturers — those  who  use  500 
tons  or  more  of  steel  in  the  base  period— are 
required  to  curtail  steel  use  from  35  to  60  per- 
cent, depending  on  the  product. 

Class  B  manufacturers — those  using  be- 
tween 100  and  500  tons  of  steel  In  the  base 
period — are  required  to  curtail  use  of  steel 
25  to  50  percent.  Those  manufacturers  who 
used  less  than  100  tons  of  steel  in  the  base 
period — Class  C — are  required  to  reduce  their 
use  of  steel  15  to  40  percent. 

In  each  case,  the  higher  percentage  of 
curtailment  applies  to  bunks,  berths,  or 
beds  in  which  the  aggregate  weight  of 
iron  and  steel  (exclusive  of  springs)  is  25 
percent  or  more  of  the  total  weight. 

The  lower  curtailment  figure  applies  to 
bed  springs,  innersprings  and  mattresses, 
metal  folding  cots,  studio  couohes,  day 
beds,   and   all   other   types   of  sleeping 


equipment  not  included  in  the  other 
group.  There  is  no  restriction  on  pro- 
duction of  beds,  bunks,  etc.,  containing 
less  than  25  percent  by  weight  of  iron  or 
steel. 

In  the  case  of  each  manufacturer,  the 
curtailment  applies  to  the  total  use  of 
iron  and  steel  for  all  products  in  one 
group.  The  quota  thus  can  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  any  products  in  a  group 
in  the  proportion  desired. 

Manufacturers  were  requested  to  make 
every  effort  to  substitute  less  critical  ma- 
terials in  their  products. 

The  industry  affected  by  the  order  con- 
sists of  about  4,000  concerns  employing 
32,000  workers.  It  used  about  300,000 
tons  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  year  ending 
last  June.  The  curtailment  is  expected 
to  reduce  that  consumption  by  about 
100,000  tons. 

Renovation  services  were  excluded 
from  the  terms  of  the  order,  and  the  con- 
trols placed  only  on  new  products.  The 
restrictions,  in  addition,  do  not  apply  to 
production  designed  primarily  for  use  in 
a  hospital  or  sanitarum,  or  for  Army, 
Navy,  or  Lend-Lease  orders. 
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•    VICTORY    • 


Curtailed  food  plants 

to  be  converted  if  possible 

The  WPB  food  supply  branch  said 
March  17  that  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  convert  to  war  uses  those  food  plants 
which  have  been  closed  or  whose  opera- 
tions have  been  curtailed  for  any  reason. 

Any  canner  having  a  plant  closed  or 
seriously  hampered  by  the  Tinplate  Con- 
servation Order  M-81  is  urged  to  write 
the  food  supply  branch  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board. 


Production  of  domestic  laundry  equipment 
to  end  in  April  and  May  by  WPB  order; 
entire  industry  will  be  devoted  to  war 


The  War  Production  Board  March  14 
ordered  the  production  of  domestic 
laundry  equipment  to  be  discontinued 
soon.  The  entire  capacity  of  the  in- 
dustry will  be  devoted  to  war  production. 

Domestic  laundry  equipment  Includes 
washing  machines  and  ironers. 


Shutdown  ordered  May  1  for  "juke  box," 
weighing  and  amusement  machine  making 


A  shutdown  of  the  manufacture  of  au- 
tomatic phonographs  ("juke  boxes"), 
weighing  and  amusement  machines  on 
May  1  was  ordered  March  17  by  the  War 
Production  Board. 

Between  March  1  and  April  30  the 
manufacturers  of  such  equipment  may 
produce  three  times  their  February 
quota — that  is,  3  months'  production  in  2 
months.  However,  these  new  units  must 
be  manutactured  or  assembled  largely 
out  of  present  inventory. 

Several  bans  effective  at  once 

In  L-21-a,  issued  March  17,  the  follow- 
ing prohibitions  are  effective  at  once: 

1.  No  manufacturer  may  cut,  stamp, 
or  otherwise  shape  or  change  the  phys- 
ical form  of  any  copper,  copper  base 
alloy,  nickel,  or  stainless  steel  in  the 
production  of  equipment  or  parts. 

2.  No  repair  parts  may  be  fabricated 
for  gaming  machines.  Their  manufac- 
ture was  discontinued  previously. 

3.  No  manufacturer  may  receive  or 
accept  delivery  of  any  raw  materials, 
semiprocessed  materials,  or  finished 
parts  not  fully  completed  at  the  time 
of  issuance  of  this  order. 

4.  No  manufacturer  may  sell,  trans- 
fer, or  deliver  any  part  of  his  inventory 
except  to  other  manufacturers  for  use 
in  accordance  with  the  order,  to  the 
Defense  Supplies  Corporation  or  Metal 
Reserve  Co.,  or  upon  direction  of  the 
WPB. 

The  industry  affected  by  the  March  17 
order  consists  of  about  30  companies 
which  did  a  business  in  1941  of  between 
$75,000,000  and  $100,000,000.  It  em- 
ployed approximately  10,000  persons. 

The  industry  used  substantial  quanti- 
ties of  critical  metals,  Including  copper, 
aluminum,  nickel,  and  stainless  steel. 


About  a  dozen  of  the  30  companies  are 
already  engaged  in  the  production  of 
war  materials,  including  parts  for  bomb 
sights,  40-,  75-,  and  105 -millimeter  shells, 
parts  for  gun  turrets  or  aircraft,  and 
bomb  carriers. 

It  was  estimated  that  if  the  entire 
industry  is  converted  to  war  production, 
its  annual  production  will  be  approxi- 
mately $150,000,000  worth  of  war  mate- 
rials. 

In  the  original  order,  automatic  pho- 
nographs were  defined  as  phonographs 
customarily  coin-operated. 

Weighing  and  amusement  machines 
were  defined  as  devices  customarily  coin- 
operated,  including  but  not  limited  to 
pinball  machines. 

Gaming  machines  were  defined  as  de- 
vices customarily  coin-operated  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  slot  machines. 

•    •    • 

WHAT  WE  CAN  MAKE  WITH 
"JUKE  BOX"  METALS 

Shut-down  on  manufacture  of  Juke 
boxes  (automatic  phonographs)  makes 
these  figures  interesting: 

A  single  one  of  the  larger  juke  boxes 
contains  enough  brass  to  make  750 
CARTRIDGE  CASES. 

The  aluminum  in  125  of  the  bigger 
Juke  boxes  would  make  one  FIGHTER 
PLANE. 

The  steel  in  one  large  juke  box  totals 
130  pounds,  which  would  make  five 
LIGHT  MACHINE  GUNS. 

Into  such  a  juke  box  go  42  pounds  of 
plastics  which  might  better  be  42  pounds 
of  installation  pieces — control  panels  and 
so  forth — on  Army  or  Navy  planes. 


Companies  which  produced  more  than 
60,000  units  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1941,  were  ordered  to  cease  pro- 
duction on  April  15,  1942.  Companies 
which  produced  fewer  than  60,000  units 
were  ordered  to  cease  production  on  May 
15,  1942. 

Between  now  and  the  time  they  must 
cease  production  of  domestic  laundry 
equipment  they  may  produce  new  ma- 
chines at  a  rate  of  one  and  a  half  times 
their  February  quota  under  Limitation 
Order  L-6-a. 

The  order  does  not  prohibit  or  limit  the 
production  of  replacement  parts  for  do- 
mestic laundry  equipment. 

Inventory  restrictions 

The  order  prohibits  manufacturers 
from  disposing  of  any  part  of  their  in- 
ventory of  raw  materials,  semiprocessed 
parts,  or  finished  parts  except  as  follows: 

a.  To  other  manufacturers  of  domestic 
laundry  equipment  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
duce their  quota  before  the  stoppage  date. 

b.  For  use  as  repair  or  maintenance  parts. 

c.  To  anyone  who  is  able  to  supply  a  pref- 
erence rating  of  A-9  or  higher. 

d.  To  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation. 

Other  provisions 

In  addition,  no  manufacturer  is  per- 
mitted to  acquire  or  sell  any  raw  ma- 
terials, semiprocessed  parts,  or  finished 
parts  in  conflict  with  the  terms  of  any 
L  or  M  order  or  amendments  or  supple- 
ments of  such  orders. 

Each  manufacturer  is  required  to  file 
with  the  WPB  on  or  before  April  1,  1942, 
an  estimate  of  the  inventory  he  will  have 
on  hand  after  he  has  completed  produc- 
tion of  his  quota  or  units. 

The  order  also  prohibits  any  manufac- 
turer from  diverting  materials,  labor,  or 
equipment  from  the  production  of  war 
material  to  enable  him  to  produce  his 
quota  of  domestic  laundry  equipment. 

No  manufacturer  may  acquire  any  raw 
materials,  semiprocessed  or  processed 
parts  in  excess  of  the  quantities  required 
by  him  to  fufill  his  quota. 

Manufacturers  are  prohibited  from 
fulfilling  contracts  in  violation  of  the 
order  and  are  immune  from  damages  or 
penalties  for  any  default  in  such  con- 
tracts by  reason  of  compliance  with  the 
March  14  order. 


•    VICTORY    • 
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New  aid  to  distributors  will  keep  up 
stocks  for  small  essential  deliveries 
without  requiring  rating  on  each  order 


Tank  makers  must 
shift  to  Requirements 
Plan  before  May  31 


Priority  problems  of  distributors, 
wholesalers  and  jobbers  will  be  simplified 
by  the  use  of  a  new  application  form 
which  has  been  designed  for  their  special 
use.  The  new  form,  to  be  known  as 
PD-1X,  will  be  available  soon  after  the 
first  of  April. 

Insofar  as  materials  and  supplies  can 
be  made  available  without  interfering 
with  the  war  effort,  priority  assistance 
will  be  given  to  distributors,  wholesalers, 
etc.,  who  apply  on  the  new  form  so  that 
they  can  keep  sufficient  stocks  on  hand 
to  maintain  essential  productive  and 
service  industries  in  operation. 

Won't  have  to  receive  rating  on  each  order 

In  recent  months,  distributors  have 
been  hesitant  to  make  deliveries  to  re- 
tailers, restaurants,  and  other  important 
users  who  cannot  furnish  priority  rating 
certificates,  because  the  distributors  were 
afraid  that  they  would  not  be  able  to 
replace  the  material  in  their  own  inven- 
tories. Use  of  the  new  form  will  enable 
distributors  to  request  preference  ratings 
for  essential  supplies  without  receiving 
or  extending  a  rating  on  every  individual 
order  which  they  fill. 

Distributors,  wholesalers,  and  jobbers 
who  purchase  the  following  supplies  from 
producers  will  be  entitled  to  apply  for 
preference  ratings  on  Form  PD-1X: 

Automotive,  aviation,  builders'  con- 
struction, electrical,  foundry,  hardware, 
health,  industrial,  plumbing  and  heating, 
railroad,  refrigeration,  restaurant,  trans- 
mission, textile  mill,  welding  and  cutting 
supplies. 

Must  furnish  inventory  data 

Distributors  who  use  Form  PD-1X  will 
be  required  to  furnish  information  on 
their  sales  and  inventory  of  the  types  of 
material  for  which  priority  assistance  is 
requested.  Ratings  will  be  assigned  on 
the  basis  of  the  importance  of  the  prod- 
uct, the  use  to  be  made  of  it  by  the  dis- 
tributors' customers,  and  the  availability 
of  the  materials  required. 

Use  of  the  new  form  is  not  expected  to 
cover  all  of  distributors'  requirements  for 
priority  assistance.  When  a  distributor 
fills  an  order  bearing  a  priority  rating 
for  a  substantial  quantity  of  material,  he 
should  extend  the  rating  to  his  producer 
instead  of  applying  for  a  new  rating  on 
Form  PD-1X.  The  new  form  is  intended 
rather    to   enable   distributors   to   keep 


their  inventories  of  parts  and  products 
sold  in  small  quantities  up  to  a  practica- 
ble working  minimum. 

Size  of  stocks  to  be  regulated 

A  new  order,  to  be  known  as  L-63,  lim- 
iting the  size  of  inventories  which  may 
be  maintained  by  distributors,  will  be 
issued  and  published  before  the  new  PD- 
IX  forms  are  made  available  for  use, 
and  the  quantities  of  items  for  which 
priority  assistance  will  be  granted  on  the 
basis  of  PD-1X  applications  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  terms  of  this  order. 

After  the  new  forms  become  available, 
distributors,  wholesalers,  and  jobbers  will 
be  required  to  use  them  exclusively  in 
applying  for  priority  assistance.  When 
a  rating  or  ratings  are  authorized  in  con- 
nection with  a  PD-1X  application,  they 
may  be  applied  on  distributors'  orders  to 
producers  by  a  simple  form  of  endorse- 
ment on  the  purchase  order  containing 
the  serial  number  of  the  approved  appli- 
cation. Suppliers  and  producers  to 
whom  the  rating  is  extended  may  re- 
extend  the  rating  to  obtain  materials 
which  will  be  physically  incorporated  into 
materials  or  products  to  be  ultimately 
delivered  to  the  distributor  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  certificate. 

*    *    • 

Knowlson  empowered  to 
delegate  rationing  to  OPA 

J.  S.  Knowlson,  Director  of  Industry 
Operations,  has  been  empowered  by  War 
Production  Board  Chairman  Donald  M. 
Nelson  to  delegate  WPB's  rationing  au- 
thority to  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion whenever  such  action  is  considered 
desirable. 

Amendment  No.  1  of  WPB  Regulation 
No.  1  confers  upon  the  Director  of  Indus- 
try Operations  the  authority  and  discre- 
tion to  delegate  rationing  powers  to  OPA, 
pursuant  to  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent under  section  2  (a)  of  the  act  of 
June  29,  1940,  as  amended  by  the  act  of 
May  31,  1941.  This  authority  was  pre- 
viously delegated  by  the  President  to  the 
chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board. 
The  amendment  announced  March  17  is 
purely  administrative  in  nature,  and 
means  that  the  authority  to  delegate 
rationing  powers  may  be  exercised  by 
Mr.  Knowlson  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Nelson. 


Producers  of  light  tanks,  medium  tanks, 
and  armored  half  track  vehicles  have 
been  notified  that  before  May  31,  1942, 
they  must  apply  for  preference  ratings 
under  the  Production  Requirements 
Plan. 

In  the  meantime,  they  may  continue 
to  receive  priority  assistance  under  Pref- 
erence Rating  Orders  P-25-a,  P-25-b, 
P-25-c,  P-25-d,  P-25-e,  P-26-a,  P-26-b, 
P-26-c,  P-26-d,  P-26-e,  and  P-35.  These 
orders,  which  were  scheduled  to  expire 
March  31,  1942,  have  been  extended  to 
May  31,  1942.  In  some  cases,  however, 
assignment  of  the  orders  to  individual 
producers  may  be  cancelled  before  May  31. 

The  orders  have  been  amended  to  pro- 
vide that  when  they  expire,  deliveries 
already  rated  in  accordance  with  their 
provisions  may  be  completed,  but  no  addi- 
tional applications  of  the  ratings  may  be 
made. 

*    *    * 

Fewer  reports  required  on 
priority  orders 

Reports  required  by  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  in  connection  with  priority 
orders  have  been  eliminated  from  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  orders. 

To  eliminate  unnecessary  reports 

Priorities  Regulation  No.  8,  issued  by 
the  Director  of  Industry  Operations,  pro- 
vides that  all  orders  which  require  re- 
ports to  be  made  on  any  of  the  43  PD 
forms  in  the  attached  Appendix  "A"  are 
amended  to  eliminate  that  requirement, 
except  for  a  few  general  preference  rat- 
ing orders  which  are  listed  in  Appendix 
"B."  The  forms  which  have  been  elimi- 
nated all  have  to  do  with  the  applica- 
tion of  preference  ratings  assigned  by 
"P"  orders. 

Regulation  No.  8  is  the  first  step  in  a 
move  to  eliminate  all  unnecesasry  or 
duplicating  reports.  The  report  forms 
which  remain  in  use  are  being  carefully 
studied,  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
find  others  which  can  be  eliminated. 

(.Regulation  No.  8  ivas  amended  March 
19  to  restore  the  requirement  that  re- 
ports be  submitted  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  Preference  Rating  Order  P-56. 
Reports  on  specified  forms  will  no  longer 
be  required  in  connection  with  the  min- 
ing machinery  order,  P-56-a.) 
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•    VICTORY    • 


Nelson  defines  authority,  functions,  and 
responsibilities  for  12  leading  officials 


Donald  M.  Nelson,  Chairman  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  announced 
March  18  a  series  of  orders  clarifying 
authorities,  functions  and  responsibili- 
ties of  directors  or  heads  of  twelve  divi- 
sions or  offices  of  the  WPB.  The  general 
administrative  orders  are  numbered  11 
to  22.  In  each  case,  the  authority  vested 
in  the  official  named  is  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  War  Production  Board 
chairman. 

PRODUCTION   DIRECTOR 

No.  11  makes  the  Director  of  the  Production 
Division  "responsible  for  the  production  on 
schedule  of  aircraft,  ordnance,  tanks,  ships, 
accessories,  subassemblies  and  parts  for 
them,"  and  for  construction  of  tools  and 
Industrial  facilities  with  which  to  produce 
them.  It  gives  him  authority  to  "determine 
War  Production  Board  policies,  programs  and 
methods  in  accordance  with  which  the  Army, 
the  Navy  and  the  Maritime  Commission  shall 
perform  their  functions  with  respect  to 
production." 

PURCHASES  DIRECTOR 

No.  12  delegates  to  the  Director  o/  the 
Purchases  Division  "general  direction  over 
war  purchasing."  including  the  determina- 
tion of  the  WPB  policies  in  regards  to  pur- 
chase price  and  contract  terms  of  all  war 
purchasing  by  the  various  Federal  agencies 
and  departments. 

The  order  stipulates  that  members  of  a 
Purchases  Policy  Committee,  consisting  of 
procurement  representatives  of  various  Fed- 
eral agencies,  shall  assist  and  advise  the 
director  In  the  formation  of  policy.  The 
order  also  gives  to  the  division's  Plant  Site 
Board  authority  to  approve  or  disapprove  war 
plant  sites,  giving  primary  consideration  to 
speed  and  quantity  of  production  in  relation 
to  housing,  power  and  transportation  facili- 
ties, labor  problems,  food  supply,  taking 
fertile  land  out  of  production,  and  similar 
aspects. 

INDUSTRY  OPERATIONS  DIRECTOR 

No.  13  gives  the  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Industry  Operations  responsibility  "for  ob- 
taining maximum  use  of  existing  industrial 
capacity  for  the  production  of  war  material 
and  essential  products  for  civilian  use." 

In  cooperation  with  other  divisions  of  the 
WPB,  the  Director  of  Industry  Operations 
has  authority  to  effect  maximum  conversion 
of  Industry  to  war  production,  issue  priority 
and  allocation  orders,  curtail  normal  prod- 
ucts. The  industry  branches  of  the  division 
are  designated  as  the  WPB  points  of  contact 
with  the   various  industries. 

LABOR  DIRECTOR 

No.  14  makes  the  Director  of  the  Labor 
Division  responsible  for  those  programs  and 
policies  of  the  WPB  which  affect  labor's  par- 
ticipation in  the  war  effort,  including  labor 
supply  and  training  and  labor-management 
relations. 

MATERIALS  DIRECTOR 

No.  15  delegates  to  the  Director  of  Ma- 
terials responsibility  for  making  available 
materials  needed  for  the  war  effort  by  ex- 
pansion of  production  facilities  and  de- 
velopment of  stock  piles.  The  other  gives 
him  authority  to  transmit  to  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration  priority  schedules  gov- 
erning the  transportation  of  materials  and 


commodities  essential  to  war  production  and 
essential  civilian  needs. 

REQUIREMENTS  CHAIRMAN 

No.  16  gives  the  Chairman  of  the  Require- 
ments Committee  responsibility  to  determine 
the  war  and  essential  civilian  needs  of  the 
United  States  and  the  other  United  Nations, 
to  ascertain  the  supply  of  required  materials 
and  the  amounts  by  which  they  should  be 
Increased  and  to  determine  and  approve 
allocations  of  fabricated  and  semifabricated 
products  to  other  of  the  United  Nations. 

CIVILIAN  SUPPLY  DIRECTOR 

No.  17  makes  the  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Civilian  Supply  responsible  for  decisions 
of  the  WPB  "regarding  critical  materials, 
services  and  facilities  as  they  relate  to  (1) 
the  health  and  productive  capacity  of  the 
population  of  the  country  or  (2)  essential 
work  of  business  establishments  other  than 
war  production." 

FIVE  OTHER  OFFICIALS 

The  other  orders  relate  to  the  Directors 
of  the  Statistics  Division,  the  Office  of  Prog- 
ress Reports,  the  Planning  Committee,  the 
Executive  Secretary  and  the  Administrative 
Officer. 

*  •     * 

Ben  Alexander  named 
acting  chief,  textile  branch 

Philip  D.  Reed,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Industry  Branches,  announced  on  March 
17  the  appointment  of  Ben  Alexander  as 
acting  chief  of  the  textile,  clothing  and 
leather  goods  branch. 

Mr.  Alexander,  who  succeeds  Robert  R. 
Guthrie,  has  been  president  of  the  Ma- 
sonite  Corporation  of  Chicago  since  its 
founding  in  1926.  The  firm  manufac- 
tures hard-pressed  flberboard. 

*  •    • 

Brundage  to  head 
new  appliance  section 

Appointment  of  H.  M.  Brundage  as 
chief  of  a  newly  created  appliance  section 
in  the  WPB  plumbing  and  heating  branch 
was  announced  March  16  by  W.  W.  Tim- 
mis,  chief  of  the  branch. 

The  appliance  section  will  be  respon- 
sible for  certain  products  which  were  for- 
merly assigned  to  the  electrical  appliance 
and  durable  goods  branch.  These  include 
all  bathroom  heaters,  burners,  broilers, 
bakers,  circulators,  fire-place  logs,  floor 
furnaces,  cooking  and  instantaneous 
water  heaters,  warming  ovens,  radiant 
heaters,  steam  radiators,  water  heaters 
operating  by  gas,  wall  heaters,  oil  ranges, 
and  coal  stoves. 


Nelson  asks  Truman  Committee 
to  investigate  charges  made  by 
textile  chief  who  resigned 

The  following  letter,  dated  March  16, 
from  Donald  M.  Nelson,  Chairman,  War 
Production  Board,  to  Senator  Truman, 
chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  In- 
vestigating the  National  Defense  Pro- 
gram, was  released  by  the  WPB: 

May  I  ask  your  Committee  to  investi- 
gate the  charges  made  in  the  statements 
issued  to  the  press  yesterday  and  today 
by  Mr.  Robert  R.  Guthrie  who,  on  Sat- 
urday, resigned  from  this  organization. 

Mr.  Guthrie  for  some  time  past  has 
been  head  of  the  textile,  leather,  and 
clothing  branch  which  operates  in  three 
sections.  Recently  I  learned  that  per- 
sonal conflicts  had  developed  between 
Mr.  Guthrie  and  the  members  of  his  staff 
in  the  textile  section.  This  situation 
finally  reached  the  point  where  it  was 
impeding  that  part  of  the  war  produc- 
tion effort.  During  the  period  of  this 
conflict  Mr.  Guthrie,  as  chief  of  the 
branch,  had  authority  to  deal  with  the 
situation  but  he  failed  to  do  so  on  his 
own  account  and  did  not  bring  the  diffi- 
culties to  my  attention  or  request  any 
action  on  my  part  until  after  his  resigna- 
tion. 

After  reviewing  the  situation  it  was  de- 
cided last  week  to  separate  the  textile  sec- 
tion from  the  other  two,  retaining  Mr. 
Guthrie  in  charge  of  Leather  and  Cloth- 
ing. For  the  textile  section  it  was  pro- 
posed to  bring  in  a  new  man  who  would 
be  wholly  impartial  and  free  from  any 
involvement  in  the  conflicts  which  had 
been  impeding  the  work.  Mr.  Guthrie 
took  the  position,  however,  that  this 
would  be  unsatisfactory  to  him  and 
thereupon  resigned. 

I  have,  of  course,  instituted  and  will 
continue  a  careful  Investigation  of  these 
charges.  I  think,  however,  that  in  view 
of  the  public  importance  of  this  matter 
it  would  be  well  to  have  an  investigation 
conducted  also  by  an  outside  agency,  and 
I  shall  therefore  be  glad  to  have  your 
committee  make  such  an  investigation. 
You  may  rest  assured  that  in  doing  so 
you  will  have  my  fullest  cooperation. 

•    •    • 

Confectionery  section  formed 

Douglas  C.  Townson,  chief  of  the  food 
supply  branch,  V/PB,  announced  on 
March  18  the  formation  of  a  confec- 
tionery section.  John  M.  Whittaker, 
of  Wellesley,  Mass.,  has  been  appointed 
chief  of  the  section. 


•    VICTORY    • 


March  24,  1S42 


Use  of  scrap  and  reclaimed  rubber 
forbidden  for  all  except  a  few  products 


As  a  result  of  a  serious  shortage  of 
scrap  rubber,  strict  controls  on  the  use 
and  sale  of  scrap  and  reclaimed  rubber 
were  put  into  effect  March  21  by  the  War 
Production  Board. 

The  restrictions  on  scrap  or  reclaimed 
rubber,  which  permit  consumption  for 
designated  products  only,  are  contained 
in  Amendment  6  to  Supplementary  Or- 
der M-15-b,  signed  by  Director  of  In- 
dustry Operations  Knowlson. 

After  March  31,  the  use  of  reclaimed 
rubber  is  banned  except  for  these  pur- 
poses: 

1.  To  manufacture  any  of  the  prod- 
ucts for  which  crude  rubber  or  latex 
is  permitted,  provided  that  reclaimed 
rubber  may  not  be  used  to  fill  war  or- 
ders until  a  report  has  been  forwarded 
to  the  WPB  rubber  branch. 

2.  To  manufacture  a  specific  list  of 
products,  known  as  list  E,  the  amounts 
so  used  to  be  determined  by  a  specific 
formula. 

3.  For  the  month  of  April  only,  to 
manufacture  another  specific  list  of 
products,  known  as  list  F.  After  April 
30,  specific  allotments  of  reclaimed 
rubber  will  be  made  from  time  to  time 
to  manufacturers  of  products  on  this 
list. 

No  appeals  on  many  products 

Appeals  will  be  entertained  by  the  rub- 
ber branch  for  products  not  listed.  Ap- 
peals, however,  will  not  be  considered  for 
the  following  items,  the  branch  an- 
nounced: 

Advertising  novelties;  hair  pins  and  hair 
curlers;  ash  trays;  baby-carriage  tires;  dress 
shields;  household  gloves;  lamp  shades;  mil- 
linery; steering  wheels;  teething  rings;  type- 
writer keys;  arm  rests;  artificial  flowers; 
artificial  leather;  aprons,  mats,  mud  flaps, 
and  running  boards  lor  passenger  automo- 
biles and  buses,  trucks,  and  tractors;  bags, 
packages,  and  containers  except  as  adhesives 
or  sealing  compounds;  bath  caps,  sprays, 
sponges,  mats,  pillows,  and  soap  dishes; 
black-out  paint  (except  shatterprooflng  ma- 
terials) ;  buttons;  blow-out  patches,  boots, 
and  reliners  made  from  scrap. 

Also,  carpet  cushions;  chair  cushions,  up- 
holstery and  mattresses;  chair  and  furniture 
parts,  including  casters  and  caster  cups; 
coasters,  coin  mats;  contraction  Joint  seals 
and  concrete  filler;  cosmetic  applicators;  cro- 
quet balls,  desk  sets;  dish  drainers;  door  and 
window  wedges,  checks  and  bumpers;  elec- 
tric base  plugs;  flooring,  tile  and  tiling,  and 
wainscoting  (except  conductive) ;  finger  pads; 
fly  paper;  fly  swatters;  foot  bath  trays;  gam- 
bling and  coin-operated  amusement  devices; 
gasoline  curb  pump  hose;  golf  bags,  driving 
mats,  and  tees;  handle  grips  (except  for  di- 
electric purposes);  ink  wells  and  bottles;  Jar 
openers;  kneeling  pads,  lawn  mower  tires; 
mats  and  matting  (except  switchboard  and 
conductive). 


Also,  molds  for  casting;  mud  flaps;  pacifiers; 
pedal  rubbers;  paint  brush  guards;  pencil 
plugs;  cigar  and  cigarette  holders;  plate 
wipers;  poker  chips;  quoits;  serving  trays; 
sink  pads,  mats,  and  drain  stoppers;  sponge 
applicators;  stair  and  step  treads;  swimming 
tubes  and  water  rings:  table  tops;  telephone 
bases;  thermoplastic  coatings;  toilet  seats; 
toys  and  parts  of  toys  (except  as  elsewhere 
permitted) ;  typewriter  and  office  machinery 
silencers;  wall-paper  cleaners;  desk  and  chair 
protective  pads;  and  Christmas-tree  orna- 
ments and  accessories,  including  wire. 

List  E  products 

Products  permitted  by  list  E  are : 

Heels,  heel  bases,  soles,  soling  strips,  taps, 
top  lifts,  top-lifting  material  (black  only) ;  in- 
soles, midsoles,  welting,  box  toes,  shoe  bot- 
tom fillers,  shoe  tapes,  rope  soles;  rubber- 
soled  fabric-top  footwear,  without  heels 
(black  soles,  toe  caps,  and  foxings  only),  pro- 
vided that  no  reclaimed  and  scrap  rubber 
shall  be  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  any 
of  these  last  products  after  May  31,  1942; 
hose  Including  water,  garden,  low  pressure 
spray,  curb  line  and  garage  air,  oar  heater, 
automotive  radiator  and  Are  extinguisher 
tubing,  and  other  hose  not  permitted  in  List 
A;  friction  tape;  erasers,  except  pencil  plugs 
and  pencil  caps. 


List  F  products 

Products  permitted  by  list  F,  for  the 
month  of  April  only,  are: 

Automotive  parts  ( including  only  weather- 
strip and  channel  filler,  tail-pipe  supports, 
battery  drain  tubes,  brake  boots,  nipples  for 
high-tension  wiring);  containers  for  automo- 
tive SLI  batteries  (S.  A.  E.  Group  4  and 
larger  and  motorcycle  types  only) ;  automo- 
tive storage  battery  covers,  vents,  gaskets, 
and  bushings:  automotive  fan  belts;  type- 
writer platons  and  business  machine  rolls; 
parts  for  business  machines  (except  platons 
and  rolls) ;  parts  for  refrigerators,  washing 
machines,  and  motor-driven  electric  appli- 
ances; stamp-pad  cushions;  plumbers'  suc- 
tion cups;  adhesives,  gaskets,  and  compounds 
for  sealing  bags  and  bagging,  packages,  drums, 
and  pails;  barrel  lining;  crutch  tips  and  pads; 
brush-setting  compounds. 

•     *     • 

Cellophane  bans  continued ; 
extended  to  window  envelopes 

The  cellophane  Order,  L-20,  due  to 
expire  March  17,  has  been  extended  in- 
definitely, the  Director  of  Industry  Op- 
erations announced  March  18. 

Minor  changes  are  made  in  the  order, 
which  is  concerned  with  materials  which 
may  be  packaged  in  cellophane  and  sim- 
ilar transparent  wrappings  made  of 
cellulose. 

Use  of  cellophane  to  wrap  sterilized 
infants'  garments  is  prohibited  and  its 
use  in  window  envelopes  is  eliminated. 
Cellophane  wrapping  for  drug  products, 
chemicals,  and  antiseptics  is  prohibited 
except  where  the  wrapping  is  a  protec- 
tion for  the  product  itself. 


Shoe,  leather  machinery 
deliveries  limited ;  facilities 
needed  to  make  ordnance 

Manufacturers  of  shoe  machinery, 
leather  working  machinery  and  tanning 
machinery  have  been  prohibited  by  WPB 
from  accepting  or  filling  any  orders  ex- 
cept those  bearing  an  A-9  or  higher  pref- 
erence rating.  A  formal  order  govern- 
ing distribution  of  these  types  of  ma- 
chinery is  being  prepared. 

Orders  now  on  manufacturers'  books 
which  fall  below  the  A-9  classification 
may  be  filled  only  upon  specific  WPB 
authorization.  The  restrictions  do  not 
apply  to  deliveries  and  acceptance  of 
orders  for  repair  or  maintenance  parts. 

The  production  facilities  of  the  shoe 
machinery,  leather  working  machinery, 
and  tanning  machinery  industries  are 
needed  for  the  production  of  ordnance. 
There  is  ample  machinery  for  the  ordi- 
nary production  of  shoes,  leather,  and 
leather  products. 

*    *    • 

Import  ban  lifted  on  some  ores, 
concentrates ;  other  items  added 

Restrictions  on  the  importation  of 
cadmium,  zinc  ores,  and  concentrates, 
lead  ores  and  concentrates,  and  copper 
ores  and  concentrates  were  removed 
March  16  by  J.  S.  Knowlson,  Director  of 
Industry  Operations,  with  the  issuance 
of  Amendment  No.  3  to  Imports  Order 
M-63. 

Mica,  palm  kernels,  palm  kernel  oil, 
pig  and  hog  bristles,  horse  mane  and 
tail  hair,  istle  and  shellac  are  added  to 
the  list  of  materials  under  import  con- 
trol. Additional  listings  of  refined  copper 
also  are  added. 

M-63  prohibits  any  person,  except 
Government  agencies  or  their  authorized 
representatives,  from  making  arrange- 
ments for  importing  materials  listed  In 
the  order  into  the  United  States,  except 
under  contracts  existing  at  the  effective 
date  of  the  order. 

Imports  made  under  contract  must  not 
be  sold,  or  transferred  beyond  a  place 
of  initial  storage,  except  to  a  Govern- 
ment agency,  under  an  existing  contract, 
or  with  special  authorization  from  the 
Director  of  Industry  Operations. 

Cadmium,  and  lead,  zinc  and  copper 
ores  and  concentrates,  are  removed  from 
the  order,  it  was  explained,  because  these 
imports  can  be  controlled  by  other 
means. 


March  24,  1942 


•    VICTORY    • 


A-9  or  higher  required  to  buy, 
sell  or  rent  13  classes 
of  new  office  machinery 

Purchases,  sales,  and  rentals  of  various 
types  of  new  office  machinery  were  or- 
dered halted  by  the  War  Production 
Board  March  14  except  to  persons  pos- 
sessing a  preference  rating  of  A-9  or 
higher  issued  on  a  PD-1A  or  PD-3A 
certificate. 

Scope  of  order 

The  order,  L-54B,  became  effective  at 
midnight  March  14,  and  will  remain  In 
force  pending  the  formulation  of  a  gen- 
eral production  and  distribution  program 
for  the  office  machinery  industry.  It 
does  not  apply  to  deliveries  of  repair 
parts  nor  to  purchases,  sales  or  rentals 
of  machinery  built  to  a  customer's  special 
specifications  on  which  assembly  began 
prior  to  midnight. 

Thirteen  classes  of  machinery  are  cov- 
ered by  the  distribution  restrictions: 

1.  Accounting  and  bookkeeping  machines; 
2.  Adding  machines:  3.  Addressing  machines 
(including,  but  not  limited  to,  embossing 
machinery  for  plates);  4.  Billing  and  contin- 
uous forms  handling  typewriters;  6.  Billing 
and  other  forms  writing  machines  (except 
authographic    registers     and     manifolders) ; 

6.  Calculating     and     computing     machines; 

7.  Dictating  machines  (Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  transcribing  and  shaving  ma- 
chines);  8.  Duplicating  machines  (including, 
but  not  limited  to,  ink  ribbon,  gelatin, 
off-set,  spirit,  stencil,  reproducing  typewriter 
principle,  and  photographic  types;  but  not 
including  photostating  machines) ;  9.  Inter- 
office communication  systems  and  machines; 
10.  Punched  card  tabulating  and  accounting 
machines;  11.  Shorthand  writing  machines; 
12.  Time  clock  rtamps  and  time  recording 
machines;  13.  Wide  carriage  (18-inch  or 
wider)  typewriters  with  special  Inbuilt 
features  designed  for  statistical  or  accounting 
work. 

Manufacturers,  wholesalers,  distribu- 
tors, retailers,  and  all  other  dealers  are 
affected  by  the  order's  terms,  and  no  sales 
or  rentals  of  the  types  of  machinery  listed 
may  be  made  except  upon  orders  rated 
A-9  or  higher  on  Preference  Rating  Cer- 
tificate PD-1A  or  PD-3A.  Deliveries  can 
not  be  made  on  an  old  PD-1  or  PD-3 
certificate,  nor  on  any  blanket  P  order. 
In  addition,  they  can  not  be  made  on 
any  extension  of  a  PD-1A  or  PB-3A  cer- 
tificate. 

*    *    * 

Sulphite  allocation  continued 

General  Preference  Order  M-52,  which 
provides  for  the  allocation  of  sulphite 
pulp,  has  been  extended  to  May  1,  1942. 
It  was  scheduled  to  expire  on  March  31. 


STEPS  TAKEN  TO  ROUND 
UP  WHITE  METAL 

A  round-up  of  all  white  metal  frozen 
in  the  hands  of  costume  jewelers  by  the 
terms  of  Amendment  No.  1  to  Conserva- 
tion Order  M-43-a  has  been  inaugurated 
by  the  inventory  and  requisitioning 
branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Industry  Op- 
erations. It  is  expected  that  from  1,000,- 
000  to  1,500,000  pounds  will  be  recovered 
for  war  uses. 

Manufacturing  jewelers  have  been 
notified  by  Director  Knowlson  to  report 
immediately  their  Inventories  of  white 
metal,  tin  and  other  tin-bearing  metals, 
and  to  indicate  whether  they  are  willing 
to  sell  at  the  prices  offered  in  the  sched- 
ule worked  out  by  the  inventory  and 
requisitioning  branch. 

In  cases  of  refusal  to  accept  these 
prices  voluntarily,  the  War  Production 
Board  will  probably  have  to  requisition 
the  material. 

The  National  Lead  Co.,  acting  as  agent 
for  the  Metals  Reserve  Corporation,  will 
handle  the  actual  purchase  of  the  white 
metal,  and  will  advise  sellers  on  WPB 
shipping  and  trucking  directions,  and 
weighing  and  sampling  procedures.  Pol- 
lowing  inspection  and  verification  of 
weight,  grade,  and  analysis,  payment  will 
be  made  by  the  National  Lead  Co. 

The  National  Lead  Co.  will  be  reim- 
bursed from  funds  set  aside  by  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  for 
underwriting  the  salvage  programs  of 
WPB. 

*    *    * 

Molybdenum  under  allocation 
as  demand  overtakes  supply 

Because  molybdenum,  found  in  this 
country,  has  been  widely  used  as  a  steel 
alloy  to  replace  tungsten  wherever  possi- 
ble, Director  of  Industry  Operations 
Knowlson  announced  March  18  that  de- 
mand had  overtaken  supply  and  a  com- 
plete allocation  system  was  necessary. 

He  issued  General  Preference  Order 
M-110  which  sets  up  the  system  covering 
molybdenum  in  all  forms  including  scrap. 
Consumers  requiring  less  than  50  pounds 
per  month  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  nonmetallic  products  are  not  required 
to  file  applications  and  other  reports 
called  for  in  the  order. 

Molybdenum  heretofore  has  not  been 
under  any  priorities  control  other  than 
Priorities  Regulation  No.  1.  M-110  was 
effective  immediately  and  terminates  on 
December  31,  1942. 


Tin  order  amended ;  limits 
specified  for  U.  S.  agencies 
including  Army,  Navy 

Army,  Navy,  and  certain  other  govern- 
mental agencies  usually  excepted  must 
conform  to  a  list  of  special  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  tin,  according  to  the  terms 
of  Conservation  Order  M-43-a,  as 
amended  March  18  by  Director  of  Indus- 
try Operations  Knowlson. 

The  amended  order  contains  a  long  list 
of  restrictions  on  the  use  of  tin.  Govern- 
ment agencies  as  well  as  civilian  industry 
must  conform  to  these: 

1.  Lead  base  alloy,  other  than  solder,  must 
not  contain  more  than  12  percent  tin  by 
weight.    The  same  rule  applies  to  tin  alloy. 

2.  Prior  to  May  1.  solder  may  have  a  tin 
content  of  38  percent  by  weight.  After  thst, 
the  amount  is  reduced  to  30  percent. 

3.  Collapsible  tubes  must  not  have  more 
than  7>/2  percent  tin  by  weight. 

4.  No  virgin  tin  may  be  used  In  the  manu- 
facture or  treatment  of  type  metal. 

5.  Tin  in  terne  for  terneplate  Is  limited  to 
15  percent  by  weight  and  for  long  ternes  to 
10  percent. 

Articles  on  List  "A"  of  the  order  must 
not  have  any  tin  used  in  their  manufac- 
ture after  April  1,  either  for  govern- 
mental agencies  or  for  private  contract, 
and  all  articles  on  List  "A"  must  be  com- 
pleted before  that  date. 

Use  of  tin  in  articles  not  on  List  "A" 
is  limited  to  50  percent  of  the  amount 
used  in  the  first  quarter  of  1940  until 
April  1.  After  that  date  the  amount  is 
reduced  to  40  percent.  This  restriction 
does  not  apply  to  Army,  Navy,  or  certain 
other  governmental  contracts. 

A  small  measure  of  relief  is  granted 
to  manufacturing  jewelers  by  the 
amended  order.  They  may  use,  before 
May  1,  3  percent  of  the  amount  of  tin 
used  during  the  year  1941,  provided  the 
3  percent  includes  all  scrap  and  findings 
on  hand. 

These  exceptions  to  the  limitations  are 
granted: 

1.  To  comply  with  safety  regulations. 

2.  For  tin  plating  In  the  manufacture  of 
cans,  subject  to  applicable  provisions  of  other 
orders. 

3.  For  tinned  wire  used  In  packaging  food. 

4.  For  the  manufacture  of  health  supplies 
en  ratings  of  A-10  or  higher. 

5.  For  secondary  tin  In  type  metal — limited 
to  the  amount  used  In  the  corresponding 
period  of  1940. 

6.  For  solder  or  solder  foil  in  the  manu- 
facture of  printing  plates,  subject  to  the 
general  solder  regulations  and  provided  that 
no  more  shall  be  used  than  in  the  corre- 
sponding quarter  of  1940. 

7.  For  soft  babbitt  foil  In  the  preparation 
of  industrial  metallic  packing,  provided  that 
the  tin  content  shall  not  be  more  than  1.5 
percent  by  weight. 

8.  For  measuring,  recording,  and  control  in- 
struments. 

9.  The  reuse  of  bearing  metal  originating 
In  the  user's  own  plant. 
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Ban  on  "bright  work"  extended  to  all 
types  of  motor  vehicles,  trailers 


The  War  Production  Board  on  March 
14  extended  the  ban  on  use  of  "bright 
work"  to  all  types  of  motor  vehicles  and 
trailers,  prohibited  its  use  in  replacement 
parts  and  accessories,  and  placed  rigid 
restrictions  on  disposal  of  remaining 
inventories. 

"Bright  work"  means  any  plating,  coat- 
ing, or  other  metal  finish,  containing 
aluminum,  cadmium,  chromium,  copper, 
or  nickel.  The  ban  has  been  in  effect  for 
some  time  on  passenger  cars  and  light 
trucks. 

Under  the  new  order,  L-69,  effective 
immediately,  no  producer  may  use  or 
manufacture  any  "bright  work"  for  the 
exterior  finish  or  trim  of  any  motor  ve- 
hicle, the  interior  or  exterior  finish  of 
any  body  or  cab,  or  for  any  accessories 
or  replacement  parts. 

Exceptions 

As  in  the  past,  the  prohibition  does  not 
apply  to  "bright  work"  used  in  ventilator 
window  latches,  external  locks,  cylinder 
caps  and  covers,  external  windshield  wip- 
ers, windshield  wiper  arm  and  blade  as- 
semblies, and  body  trim  screws. 

Likewise,  the  restrictions  are  not  ap- 
plicable to  work  done  under  contracts 
for  the  Army  and  Navy,  certain  other 
Government  agencies,  and  foreign  coun- 
tries coming  within  the  provisions  of  the 


Lend-Lease  Act,  provided  the  contracts 
specify  use  of  any  of  the  critical 
materials. 

Restrictions  on  inventories 

Producers  who  possess  or  control  any 
aluminum,  cadmium,  chromium,  copper, 
or  nickel  in  any  form  may  not  dispose 
of  it  unless  they  receive  specific  permis- 
sion from  the  Director  of  Industry  Oper- 
ations, or  unless  they  turn  it  over  to  the 
Defense  Supplies  Corporation,  the  Metal 
Reserve  Corporation,  or  any  other  cor- 
poration organized  under  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation. 

In  addition  to  prohibiting  use  of  these 
materials  by  producers  of  automotive 
"bright  work,"  the  order  places  a  ceiling 
on  the  amount  that  they  can  use  in  other 
articles.  Such  use  must  be  restricted  to 
the  average  daily  consumption  during 
February,  and  all  conservation  orders  is- 
sued by  WPB  relating  to  critical  materi- 
als must  be  adhered  to. 

Certain  parts  manufacturers  in  the 
automotive  industry,  according  to  in- 
formation reaching  WPB,  possess  sizable 
quantities  of  materials  ordinarily  used  in 
making  "bright  work,"  and  have  been 
using  them  to  manufacture  replacement 
parts.  The  March  14  order  will  prevent 
a  continuation  of  this  practice. 


Passenger  tires  cut 

95  percent  first  quarter 

Total  quotas  of  new  tires  released  for 
passenger  automobiles  under  OPA  ration- 
ing in  the  first  3  months  of  this  year 
showed  a  reduction  of  almost  95  percent 
from  the  total  replacement  shipments 
reported  by  the  Rubber  Manufacturers' 
Association  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1941,  Acting  OPA  Administrator 
Hamm  said  March  17. 

Reflecting  the  relatively  greater  im- 
portance of  truck  and  bus  transportation 
in  the  Nation's  economy,  releases  of  new 
truck  tire  quotas  in  the  first  1942  quarter 
were  only  a  little  more  than  27  percent 
below  the  total  of  replacement  shipments 
in  the  like  period  of  the  preceding  year. 

Releases  of  new  passenger-car  tires 
under  quotas  in  the  first  3  months  of  the 
current  year  totaled  333,040,  compared 
with  6,352,927  in  the  year-ago  period, 
while  for  truck  tires  the  figures  are 
728,425  and  1,003,270,  respectively. 


SAVE  CHROME  YELLOW  IN 
TRAFFIC  PAINT,  WPB  ASKS 

Officials  of  the  protective  and  techni- 
cal coatings  section,  WPB,  are  requesting 
establishment  and  use  of  new  traffic  paint 
specifications  to  save  chrome  yellow. 

Officials  of  the  section  point  out  also 
that  under  Preference  Order  M-57,  the 
use  of  tung  oil  is  allowed  only  in  certain 
can  linings,  and  they  foresee  the  possibil- 
ity that  other  materials  commonly  used 
in  traffic  paint  will  be  restricted  in  the 
near  future. 

Because  chrome  yellow  conservation 
is  particularly  necessary,  WPB  officials 
request  that  any  specifications  covering 
future  purchases  of  yellow  traffic  paint 
be  held  to  a  minimum  of  6  percent 
chrome  yellow,  based  on  the  total  pig- 
ment in  the  paint.  A  further  request 
has  been  made  that  white  traffic  paint 
be  substituted  for  yellow  wherever  possi- 
ble. 


Metal  auto  tags  limited  to 
new  licensees,  date  tabs 
and  replacement  of  lost  plates 

The  War  Production  Board  on  March 
18  banned  the  issuance  by  State  or  other 
local  governments  of  metallic  license 
plates  except  to  new  licensees  and  for 
small  "date  tabs"  to  be  attached  to 
plates  already  in  existence. 

These  restrictions,  embodied  in  Limi- 
tation Order  L-32,  do  not  apply  to  metal 
already  cut  or  stamped  on  March  18. 

Metal  use  cut  to  10  percent 

State  and  local  governments,  during  a 
licensing  year,  are  permitted  to  issue 
metallic  plates  in  quantities  up  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  weight  of  the  plates  issued 
during  the  corresponding  license  year 
ending  after  June  30,  1941,  and  before 
July  1,  1942,  for  the  following  purposes 
only: 

1.  As  replacement  plates  for  those 
that  may  have  been  destroyed  or  lost. 

2.  To  new  licensees  or  registrants. 

3.  For  issuing  "date  tabs"  not  more 
than  4  square  inches,  to  attach  to 
plates  already  issued. 

Maury  Maverick,  chief  of  the  WPB 
Government  Requirements  Bureau, 
warned  that  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  States  or  other  local  governments 
will  get  sheet  steel  sufficient  to  meet  the 
10-percent  requirement. 

"The  Government  Requirements  Bu- 
reau," Mr.  Maverick  said,  "is  studying  a 
program  of  substitution  and  conserva- 
tion, not  only  for  license  plates  but  for 
all  critical  materials  used  by  State,  city, 
county,  and  other  local  governments. . . . 

•    •    • 

Filling  station  men  asked 
to  urge  saving  of  anti-freeze 

Pushing  the  spring  offensive  against 
waste  of  automobile  anti-freeze,  Price 
Administrator  Henderson  has  asked 
filling  station  attendants  to  impress  on 
motorists  the  necessity  for  draining  and 
saving  the  contents  of  their  radiators 
for  use  next  winter. 

Alcohol,  the  basis  of  four-fifths  of 
anti-freeze  solutions  in  use,  is  essential 
to  the  manufacture  of  smokeless  pow- 
der. A  single  shot  from  a  16-inch  gun 
uses  as  much  alcohol  as  nearly  two  dozen 
cars  in  a  whole  winter. 
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Rayon  producers  to  set  aside  certain 
amount  each  month  for  blending 
experiments  by  worsted  industry 


Producers  of  viscose  rayon  staple  fiber 
were  ordered  March  16  by  the  WPB  to 
set  aside  and  make  available  to  the 
worsted  industry  a  specific  part  of  their 
monthly  production. 

To  extend  use  of  new  wool 

The  action  was  taken  in  two  amend- 
ments to  the  Wool  Conservation  Order 
and  was  done  to  enable  the  worsted 
industry  to  experiment  in  the  production 
of  blended  materials,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  greatest  possible  yardage  from  the 
amount  of  new  wool  allocated  for  civilian 
use  under  M-73. 

The  first  of  the  amendments  (Amendment 
No.  2  to  M-73)  directs  rayon  staple  fiber 
producers  to  set  aside  each  month  for  worsted 
manufacturers  such  amount  of  his  produc- 
tion as  may  be  designated  by  the  Director 
of  Industry  Operations  of  the  WPB.  Prom 
this  amount  set  aside  each  worsted  manu- 
facturer may  purchase  during  March  the 
equivalent  of  1  percent  of  his  basic  quarterly 
wool  poundage. 

The  second  amendment  (Amendment  No.  1 
to  M-73  amended  and  extended)  applies  to 
the  second  quarter.  While  the  amount  of 
rayon  to  be  made  available  monthly  to  the 
worsted  producers  is  not  specified,  In  this 
amendment,  the  viscose  producers  have  al- 
ready been  notified  by  the  WPB  that  during 
April   they   will    have   to   set   aside   for    the 


worsted  Industry  twice  the  amount  they 
were  required  to  set  aside  In  March.  The 
amounts  to  be  set  aside  In  May  and  June 
are  now  being  studied. 

The  amount  of  rayon  thus  made  avail- 
able to  the  worsted  industry  is  more  than 
is  indicated  at  first  glance.  Thus,  in 
April  each  worsted  manufacturer  will  be 
able  to  buy  rayon  equal  to  2  percent  of 
his  quarterly  wool  poundage.  This  is 
how  that  works  out  in  actual  figures, 
using,  for  example,  a  worsted  manufac- 
turer whose  basic  quarterly  poundage 
was  15,000  pounds  of  wool: 

Basic  quarterly  poundage,  under  the  Wool 
Conservation  Order,  is  one-half  the  number 
of  pounds  of  wool  a  manufacturer  used 
during  the  first  half  of  1941.  Under  M-73 
as  amended  and  extended  through  the  sec- 
ond quarter,  a  worsted  manufacturer  is  per- 
mitted to  use  in  new  wool  during  the  second 
quarter  not  more  than  20  percent  of  his 
basic  quarterly  poundage.  Thus,  the  man- 
ufacturer with  a  basic  quarterly  poundage 
of  15,000  pounds  may  use  up  to  3,000  pounds 
of  new  wool  during  April,  May,  and  June, 
or  an  average  of  1,000  pounds  per  month. 
His  April  allocation  of  rayon  staple  fiber  is 
2  percent  of  his  basic  quarterly  wool  pound- 
age— that  is  2  percent  of  16,000  pounds,  or 
300  pounds.  Thus,  he  will  be  able  to  blend 
with  his  1,000  pounds  of  wool  up  to  300 
pounds  of  rayon,  giving  him  a  mixture  of 
about  23  percent  rayon  and  77  percent 
wool. 


A-2  applicable  to  balance 
of  agricultural  bag  orders 

The  textile  section  of  WPB  on  March 
13  explained,  in  response  to  several  in- 
quiries, that  under  the  Cotton  Bag  Order 
(M-107)  any  bag  manufacturer  whose 
existing  orders  for  cotton  bag  fabrics 
listed  in  the  order  as  "Cotton  Textile 
Fabric  Suitable  for  Agricultural  Bags" 
have  been  only  partially  filled,  can  assign 
a  preference  rating  of  A-2  to  the  unfilled 
balance  for  any  of  these  fabrics. 

These  fabrics  include  osnaburg,  sheet- 
ing, and  print  cloth  fabrics  of  certain 
specified  construction. 

•    •    * 

Shoe  manufacturers  asked  to 
drop  double-soled  type 

R.  R.  Guthrie,  chief  of  the  WPB  tex- 
tile branch  asked  shoe  manufacturers 
March  14  not  to  include  the  heavy  brogue 
type  shoe  using  double  soles  in  their 
lines  now  being  brought  out  for  late 
summer  and  early  fall  selling. 


Brown  heads  textile  allocation 

The  appointment  of  Bruce  J.  Brown, 
of  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  as  chief  of  the 
allocations  and  appeals  section  of  the 
WPB  textile  branch  was  announced 
March  18.  This  section  has  charge  of 
the  allocation  of  all  textile  fibers  and 
fabrics,  such  as  wool,  rayon,  jute,  kapok, 
duck,  burlap,  etc.,  under  WPB  conserva- 
tion and  allocation  orders.  It  also 
handles  appeals. 

*    *    * 

Wool-pulling  rules  changed 

A  prohibition  (in  order  M-94)  against 
the  pulling  of  wool  from  freshly  flayed 
or  slated  sheepskin  when  the  wool  is  2 
inches  or  less  in  length  was  changed 
March  16  to  1  inch  or  less.  The  same 
amendment  substituted  for  the  words  "a 
Bradford  wool  count  of  50  and  up"  the 
words  "of  46's  grade  or  higher." 

It  was  found  that  skins  having  a  wool 
pile  of  between  1  and  2  inches  brought 
prices  considerably  above  even  the  present 
advanced  prices  of  shearlings. 


Cuff  prohibition  takes  in 
trouser  stocks  on  hand 

Some  retailers  of  men's  and  boys' 
clothing  have  asked  the  War  Production 
Board  if  the  prohibition  against  trouser 
cuffs  in  M-73-a  applies  to  stocks  on  hand 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  order, 
March  30,  1942,  but  sold  after  the  order 
goes  into  effect. 

The  answer  is  yes,  except  for  a  small 
percentage  of  trousers  that  come  from 
the  factory  already  finished  with  cuffs. 
Even  then  the  cuffs  must  be  removed  if 
alterations  in  the  length  of  the  trousers 
are  required. 

In  that  connection,  the  apparel  sec- 
tion of  WPB  pointed  out  that  keeping 
cuffs  off  trousers  already  manufactured 
and  in  process  of  manufacture  before 
March  30  will  make  available  enough 
reprocessed  wool  to  produce  more  than 
300,000  additional  suits. 

*  •    • 

KAPOK  ORDER  AMENDED 

The  Kapok  Conservation  Order  M-85 
was  amended  March  16  as  follows: 

1.  Extending  from  March  31  to  April  30, 
1942,  the  time  in  which  dealers  may  sell, 
transfer  title  to,  or  deliver  kapok  to  manu- 
facturers for  defense  items. 

2.  Permitting  dealers  to  purchase  from 
manufacturers  and  other  dealers  small  stocks 
on  hand,  for  accumulation  for  Defense  Sup- 
plies Corporation. 

3.  Correcting  the  definition  of  Bureau  of 
Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation  require- 
ments. 

•  *     * 

Limit  on  new  wool  doesn't 
interfere  with  war  orders 

Restrictions  on  the  use  of  new  wool 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1942  do  not 
prohibit  the  use  of  new  wool  to  fill  Gov- 
ernment contracts  and  other  defense  or- 
ders, and  the  War  Production  expects 
woolen  and  worsted  manufacturers  to  fill 
their  Government  contracts  and  other 
defense  orders  on  schedule,  the  textile 
branch  of  the  WPB  said  March  13. 

The  textile  branch  issued  this  state- 
ment after  learning,  that  some  manu- 
facturers have  recently  informed  the 
War  and  Navy  departments  and  their 
defense  order  customers  that  they  will 
not  be  able  to  fill  their  contracts  on 
schedule  because  of  the  80  percent  wool 
limitation  during  the  first  quarter. 
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A— 10  assigned  office  supplies, 
some  automotive  equipment 
for  petroleum  industry 

Office  supplies  and  certain  automotive 
equipment  have  been  included  in  the  list 
of  things  to  which  a  preference  rating 
may  be  extended  by  the  various  branches 
of  the  petroleum  industry  under  the  terms 
of  the  amended  order  P-98  which  was 
issued  on  March  14  by  the  Director  of 
Industry  Operations. 

Exceptions 

Automotive  equipment,  as  used  in  the 
order,  includes  any  specialized  material 
for  containing,  measuring  or  dispensing 
petroleum,  but  does  not  include  auto- 
mobiles, trucks,  tires,  or  chassis.  Subject 
to  the  restrictions  of  the  order,  a  rating 
of  A-10  may  now  be  assigned  by  petro- 
leum enterprises  to  orders  for  office  sup- 
plies and  automotive  equipment. 

The  definitions  of  production,  operat- 
ing supplies  and  other  terms  used  in  the 
order  have  been  considerably  changed 
and  clarified.  Main  gas  trunk  lines  are 
now  specifically  excluded  from  the  kinds 
of  petroleum  enterprise  to  which  priority 
assistance  is  extended  by  the  order,  since 
they  may  operate  under  P-46. 

The  preference  ratings  assigned  by  the 
order  have  been  consolidated  into  one 
group  of  ratings  which  may  be  used  for 
specified  purposes  by  the  various 
branches  of  the  petroleum  industry. 
The  change  is  largely  a  matter  of  form 
rather  than  substance,  however. 

Inventory  restrictions 

The  restrictions  of  inventories  which 
may  be  carried  by  a  petroleum  operator 
have  been  changed  to  provide  that  a  min- 
imum practicable  inventory  shall  in  no 
case  exceed  a  90-day  supply.  The  inven- 
tory restriction  in  the  order  before  it  was 
amended  was  based  on  a  percentage  of 
the  operators'  inventories  in  1940.  The 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  ratings  assigned 
under  the  order  to  supplies  have  been 
changed  to  allow  suppliers  who  do  not 
process  or  alter  the  material  which  they 
supply  to  accumulate  the  ratings  served 
on  them  up  to  a  period  of  3  months  so 
that  they  may  place  an  order  for  a  mini- 
mum commercial  quantity. 

The  order  as  amended  is  extended  to 
May  15,  1942.  It  was  scheduled  to  ex- 
pire on  March  15,  1942. 

The  reports  which  may  be  required 
In  connection  with  the  order,  and  all 
communications  concerning  it  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Office  of  Petroleum  Co- 
ordinator, Washington,  D.  C,  Ref :  P-98. 


PRIORITY  ACTIONS 


♦From  February  28 
♦Through  March  13 


Subject 


Agricultural     bags— to    increase 

production. 
Airplanes: 
a.  To  replace  orders  previously 
applied  to  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry. 


1.  Materials  essential  to 

production  of  air- 
craft given  same  rat- 
ing as  is  given  mate- 
rials used  directly 
in  the  planes. 

2.  Assigns  A-l-b  rating 

to  trainer  types  of 
military  and  naval 
aircraft. 
Aluminum: 
a.  To  control  use  and  distribu- 
tion of  aluminum  pigment 
and   of  paint   and    other 
liquids  containing  alumi- 
num. 
Arc    Welding    and    Resistance 
Welding   Machines — extension 
No.  2. 
Automobiles  (passenger) : 
To  prevent  the  dispersal  of  in- 
ventories of  automotive  manu- 
facturers. 
Bicycles— curtailment  in  manu- 
facture of  bicycles. 
Canning  Machinery  and  Equip- 
ment: 

a.  Canned  foods — to  set  aside 

quantities  forGovernment. 

b.  Canned   fruits— supplemen- 

tary order — to  set    aside 
quantities  for  Government. 
Chemicals— to   conserve   supply 
and  direct  distribution: 
a.  Chlorine: 

1.  Probits    use    in 

bleaching  and  in- 
manufacture  of  cos- 
metics. 

2.  Postpones      effective 

date  to  Apr.  1, 1942. 
Containers— material  for  produc- 
tion: 
a.  Nonmetal— steel      products 
used  in  production  or  re- 
pair of. 
FarmMachineryandEquipment: 
a.  Restricting  manufacture  of 
farm     tractors     requiring 
rubber  tires. 
Hemp— to  conserve  supply  and 
direct  distribution: 
a.  Manila    fiber    and    manila 
cordage: 

1.  Further    restricting, 

processing,  sale,  and 
delivery. 

2.  Definition  of  manila 

cordage. 

3.  Restricting  sales  and 

deliveries. 
Imports  order: 
a.  To  conserve  supply  and  di- 
rect distribution  of  desig- 
nated materials  in  which 
shortages  exist  and  which 
ara  imported— changes  in 
list  "A". 
Leather: 
a.  Sole  leather— 80  percent  of 
top  grade  leather  soles  set 
aside  for  manufacture  and 
repair  of  military  shoes. 
Maintenance  and  repair: 
a.  Priority  assistance  for  main- 
tenance and  repair  of  re- 
frigerating  equipment   in 
stores  and  restaurants. 
Motor  carriers: 
a.  Material  entering  into  pro- 
duction of  defense  prod- 
ucts. 
1.  Defining  and  extend- 
ing   deliveries   and 
dates. 
Plumbing  and  heating: 
a.  Elimination  of  metal  jackets, 
fusible  plugs  and  tricocka 
from  low-pressure  heatinS 
boilers  after  June  1,  1942. 


Order  number 


Related  form 


M-107.. 


P-109  (replaces 
P-3.P-4,  P-9-a 
thru  P-9-g,  P- 
13.P-15  and  P- 
52) 

Amend.  #1 


P-122. 


M-l-g. 


P-39. 


L-2-I.. 
L-52_. 


M-86... 
M-86-a. 


M-19  as  amended 


Amend.  #1  to  M-19 
as  amended. 


P-79  as  revised. 


L-26-a. 


M-36  amend.  #3. 


M-36int.  #1 

M-36  amend.  #4. 

M-66  amend.  #8. 


M-80.. 


P-100  amend. «. 


Ext.  #4toP~54as 
amended. 


Schedule    #3    to 

L-ti. 


PD-1,  PD-1A, 
PD-3,  PD-3A, 
PD-5. 


PD-312,  PD-313 


PD-342,  PD-343 
PD-342,  PD-343 


PD-277. 


PD-81,  PD-82. 


Issued 


3-10-42 
2-20-42 


3-12-42 


3-9-42 


3-10-42 


3-9-42 


3-13-42 


3-13-42 
3-13-12 


3-11-42 


2-20-42 

3-  7-42 

3-  7-42 


3-12-42 


3-6-42 


3-7-42 


Eip.  date 


5-30-42.. 


12-31-42.. 


5-1-42. 


Until  revoked 


....do... 

12-31-42. 


Until  revoked. 


.do. 


6-30-42.. 


Until  revoked 


.do.. 
-do.. 


—do 


4-30-42.. 


Rating 


A-2. 
A-l-a. 


A-l-a. 


A-l-a,  A-l-b. 


A-l-c. 


A-l-k  or  high- 
er, A-3  or 
higher. 


As  assigned. 


A-5,  A-7. 
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Subject 

Order  number 

Related  form 

Issued 

Exp.  date 

Rating 

Production  requirements  plan: 
ft-   Permits  use  of  ratings  as- 

Amendment   to 
P-90. 

P-19-c  amend.  #1. 
L-44-a 

PD-23-f. 

3-10-42 
8-6-42 

3-7-42 

3-6-42 
3-11-42 
3-11-42 

3-11-42 

3-13-42 

3-9-42 
2-27-42 

2-3-42 
3-7-42 

3-9-42 

3-7-42 
2-6-42 

3-12-42 

2-24-42 
2-25-42 

3-10-42 

3-10-42 

signed  by  other  certificates 
to  obtain  material  not  reg- 
ularly carried  in  stock. 
Projects  (defcDsc): 
a.  Road  projects— material  for 
construction: 
1.  Eliminates  extension 

PD-1A;PD-81._ 

of  preference  ratings 
granted   road   proj- 
ects tn  the  purchase 
of  road  building  ma- 
chinery and  equip- 
ment. 
Radios  and  phonographs: 
a.  Further  restricting  and 

Until  revoked. 

finally  prohibiting  produc- 
tion of  radio  receivers  and 
phonographs. 
Refrigerators— to  restrict  produc- 
tion: 
a.  Ice,  domestic: 

1.  Further   quotas    and 

L-7-a  amend.  t\. 
M-95 

restrictions  for  Janu- 
ary, February,  and 
March. 
Rhodium : 

PD-295;  PD-290. 
PD-1A... 

12-31-42. 

Until  revoked. 

ing  or  deposition  of  Rhodi- 
um on  jewelry. 
Rubber: 
a.  Rubber  working  machinery: 

L-61 

tion  and  delivery  of 
tire  retreading  and 
recapping  equip- 
ment except  on  pref- 
erence-rated orders. 
Sextants: 

L-58 

tion. 
Tin: 
a.  Tinplate  and  terncplatc 

Tools: 
a.  Metal-working  equipment... 

M-81  interpreta- 
tion No.  1. 

P-ll-a  ext.  #2.... 
E-2-aext.  #2 

PD-81;PD-S1A__ 

6-3042 

Until  revoked. 

do 

6-10-42 

Until  revoked. 

A-2  or  higher. 
A-l-a;   A-l-b. 

c.  Second-hand  machine  tools: 

E-4.... 

delivery. 
Trucks — material  for  production: 

P-40ext.  #2 

M-76 

PD-25A... 

A-l-g. 

Turbines— production    and    de- 
livery: 
a.  Land  turbines: 

land  turbines  needed 
for     generation     of 
electric    power    for 
war  industries  pro- 
vided for. 
Typewriters— to  restrict  delivery: 
a.  New  and  used  typewriters: 

Civil    S  e'r  v  i  c  e 
Exams,,  and  loans 
while  undergoing  re- 
pairs.. 

L-64  suppl.  dir. 
#1D. 

M-93.... 

thority  to  OPA  for  ration- 
ing. 
Wood  Pulp — to  conserve  supply 
and  direct  distribution: 

PD-290;  PD-291; 
PD-292. 

Until  revoked.. 

under  allocation  system. 
Wool — to  curtail  use: 

M-73  amend.  #1.. 

A-10. 

forms. 

M-72  as  amend- 
ed and  extend- 
ed. 

M-73  amend.  #3.. 

7-4-42 

worsteds  and  extended. 

A-10. 

f.  0.  D.  Wool  clips,  rags,  and 
wastes. 

M-87 

and  direct  distribu- 
tion. 

PRIORITIES  REGULATIONS 


Number 

Subject 

Issued 

Priority  Reg.  No.  1: 
1.  Interpretation  No.  1 

Companies  engaged  in  seasonal  operations  will  not  be  violating  the  regulation 
if  they  refrain  from  hoarding  and  if  deliveries  received  for  Inventory  are  no 
greater  and  no  farther  in  advance  than  those  normally  accepted  to  meet 
anticipated  requirements. 

3-9-42. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  21) 


Installation  of  fuel  oil  burners 
discouraged  in  East,  Oregon 
and  Washington  to  save  stocks 

In  a  move  to  conserve  stocks  of  fuel 
oil  In  coastal  areas,  installation  of  new 
fuel-oil  burning  equipment  in  17  Eastern 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Oregon, 
and  Washington  is  discouraged  by  Lim- 
itation Order  L-56,  issued  March  14  by 
the  Director  of  Industry  Operations  and 
effective  immediately. 

The  order  forbids  delivery  of  fuel  oil 
for  use  in  any  new  equipment  unless 
installation  is  completed  within  30  days, 
or  in  any  converted  facilities  unless  the 
conversion  is  completed  within  10  days. 
An  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  new 
construction  if  foundations  are  com- 
pleted within  30  days  and  if  fuel-oil 
burning  equipment  is  specified  in  the 
construction  contract. 

Asked  to  use  other  facilities 

Consumers  now  using  fuel  oil  are  also 
forbidden  to  accept  additional  supplies 
unless  they  are  making  full  use  of  stand- 
by facilities  using  fuels  or  power  other 
than  electricity  or  natural  gas.  Sup- 
pliers are  not  allowed  to  make  deliveries 
of  fuel  oil  to  such  consumers  unless  the 
standby  facilities  are  being  used  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent. 

The  order  also  provides  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  Industry  Operations  may  examine 
fuel-oil  burning  facilities  already  in- 
stalled, and  suggests  conversion  for  use 
cf  a  less  scarce  fuel.  After  notice  suf- 
ficient to  permit  such  conversion,  the 
Director  of  Industry  Operations  may 
forbid  further  deliveries  of  fuel  oil  to  the 
consumer  who  fails  to  convert. 

The  order  provides  for  appeals  In 
cases  where  its  terms  might  work  special 
hardship.  The  order  does  not  apply  to 
use  of  fuel  oil  in  internal  combustion 
engines. 

•    *    * 

WPB  CORRECTS  RATING 
ORDER  P-98 

WPB  has  made  the  following  correc- 
tion in  Preference  Rating  order  P-98,  as 
amended  and  extended: 

Through  a  typographical  error,  the 
preference  rating  assigned  to  materials 
to  be  used  in  the  search  for  and  discov- 
ery of  new  petroleum  pools  in  paragraph 
(b)  (3)  was  erroneously  printed  as  A-l-c. 
The  rating  for  this  purpose  is  A-l-e. 
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RATIONING  . . . 

WPB  limits  typewriter  manufacture, 
orders  entire  output  held  for  rationing; 
large  part  of  industry  to  make  guns 


Seeking  to  hasten  conversion  of  the 
typewriter  industry  to  war  work,  the  War 
Production  Board  on  March  18  curtailed 
production  to  meet  only  the  most  essen- 
tial requirements,  and  assumed  control 
over  the  distribution  of  all  new  machines. 

The  program,  aimed  at  production 
during  the  remainder  of  this  year  of  325,- 
C00  standard  and  75,000  portable  type- 
writers, is  tied  in  closely  with  the  ration- 
ing plan  undertaken  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration.  The  industry's  output 
last  year  was  approximately  730,000 
standard  and  530,000  portable  type- 
writers. 

Typewriters  produced  under  the  pro- 
gram, embodied  in  Limitation  Order 
L-54-A,  will  be  made  available  to  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  certain  other  essen- 
tial Government  and  export  uses  to  be 
determined  by  WPB.  Stocks  of  new  ma- 
chines now  held  by  dealers  will  be  ra- 
tioned by  OPA,  and  civilian  users  will 
have  to  obtain  machines  through  OPA. 

Anny,  Navy  to  get  !arge  percentage 

The  Army  and  Navy  will  be  allotted 
approximately  88  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  portable  machines  produced 
during  the  balance  of  the  year,  and  about 
68  percent  of  the  standard  machines  pro- 
duced. During  the  period  from  March 
15  to  May  31,  the  Army  will  be  permitted 
to  acquire  27,908  new  portables  and  53,- 
319  new  standards,  and  the  Navy  will  be 
entitled  to  7,855  new  portables  and  21,- 
373  new  standards.  During  June  and 
during  each  succeeding  month  the  quotas 
for  the  Army  will  be  3,409  portables 
and  15,172  standards,  and  for  the  Navy 
959  portables  and  6,081  standards. 
Quotas  not  taken  up  in  any  one  period 
may  bs  carried  over. 

WPB  will  ration  new  typewriters  to 
other  Government  agencies  through  the 
Procurement  Division  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  Special  permission  must  be 
obtained  from  the  Director  of  Industry 
Operations  before  any  Government 
agency  can  obtain  a  new  typewriter  for 
export  to  any  foreign  government  under 
terms  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  Ordinary 
exports  must  have  not  only  the  Direc- 
tor's approval,  but  also  the  approval  of 


the  Office  of  Export  Control  of  the  Board 
of  Economic  Warfare. 

In  seeking  to  regulate  production  so 
that  essential  requirements  can  be  met 
and  the  typewriter  industry  can  at  the 
same  time  convert  a  large  part  of  its 
facilities  quickly  to  ordnance  production, 
WPB  established  a  production  schedule 
for  the  period  March  15-May  31,  and 
for  June. 

Under  this  sohedule,  the  five  largest 
manufacturers — Underwood,  Remington, 
Royal,  L.  C.  Smith  &  Corona,  and  In- 
ternational Business  Machines — must  cut 
their  production  of  standard  models  dur- 
ing the  balance  of  this  month  and  during 
April  and  May  by  25  percent  below  aver- 
age monthly  sales  during  1941.  The 
Woodstock  Typewriter  Co.  must  cut  Its 
output  during  the  same  period  by  10 
percent. 

During  June,  the  five  big  producers 
must  curtail  output  by  47  percent,  and 
Woodstock  by  25  percent.  The  same 
rates  of  curtailment  apply  to  the  manu- 
facture of  sets  of  parts  for  export,  but 
there  are  no  restrictions  on  production 
of  repair  parts  for  domestic  use. 

Bigger  cut  for  portables 

Only  four  concerns — Underwood,  Rem- 
ington, Royal,  and  L.  C.  Smith  &  Co- 
rona— make  portable  typewriters  and 
repair  parts  for  them.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  March  and  during  April  and 
May,  production  of  portables  must  be 
cut  by  64  percent  below  average  monthly 
sales  in  1941,  and  during  June  the  reduc- 
tion must  be  89  percent.  The  same  cuts 
apply  to  output  of  sets  of  parts  for 
export.  Manufacturers  who  do  not  pro- 
duce their  quotas  during  the  period 
March  15-May  31  may  make  up  deficien- 
cies in  subsequent  periods. 

The  production  schedule  affects  noise- 
less and  electric  types  of  nonportable 
typewriters,  but  does  not  place  any  re- 
strictions on  the  manufacture  of  spe- 
cially built  machines,  such  as  those 
having  a  wide  carriage  and  used  in  ac- 
counting work,  Braille  typewriters,  and 
toy  typewriters.  Nor  does  it  apply  to 
telegraphically  controlled  typewriters, 
linotype   machines,    or    monotype   ma- 


chines. An  order  controlling  production 
of  wide-carriage  typewriters  and  other 
office  machinery  is  being  prepared. 

Freeze  order  revoked 

Meanwhile,  to  clarify  any  actions  that 
may  have  been  taken  under  General  Lim- 
itation Order  L-54,  which  froze  all  deliv- 
eries of  new  and  used  typewriters  as  of 
midnight  March  6,  WPB  issued  a  brief 
interpretation  stating  that  that  order 
likewise  did  not  apply  to  specially  de- 
signed typewriters,  linotype  machines, 
etc.  Order  L-54  is  automatically  re- 
voked by  issuance  of  the  new  order,  but 
delieveries  expressly  authorized  under  it 
by  WPB  may  be  completed. 

In  arriving  at  the  quotas  of  new  stand- 
ard models  for  the  Army  and  Navy  and 
other  Government  agencies,  WPB  or- 
dered manufacturers  to  set  aside  48.9 
percent  of  their  production  in  each  quota 
period  for  delivery  to  the  Army,  19.6  per- 
cent for  the  Navy,  and  the  remaining  31.5 
percent  for  distribution  according  to 
WPB  instructions.  Stocks  of  new  stand- 
aid  machines  now  in  manufacturers' 
hands  also  must  be  held  for  WPB  ration- 
ing. Portable  typewriters  now  held  by 
manufacturers  and  those  to  be  produced 
may  be  delivered  only  to  the  Army  and 
Navy  or  upon  WPB  authorization. 

Stocks  of  new  standard  and  portable 
machines  now  held  by  dealers  and  all 
imports  of  new  typewriters  must  remain 
frozen  until  released  under  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration's  rationing  pro- 
gram. This  does  not  apply  to  deliveries 
to  the  Army  or  Navy,  for  which  dealers 
may  obtain  replacements  from  manufac- 
turers upon  presentation  of  a  copy  of  a 
purchase  order  dated  on  or  after  March 
18. 

•    +    * 

DEAN  NAMED  CHIEF  OF 
GASOLINE  RATIONING 

Appointment  of  Joel  Dean  as  chief  of 
gasoline  rationing  in  the  newly  created 
Rationing  Division  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  was  announced  March 
18  by  Acting  Price  Administrator  Hamm. 
Mr.  Dean,  an  industrial  engineer  and  as- 
sistant professor  at  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness of  the  University  of  Chicago,  has 
been  serving  since  July  as  price  executive 
of  the  machinery  section  of  OPA.  Suc- 
ceeding Mr.  Dean  as  machinery  price  ex- 
ecutive is  Carroll  L.  Christenson,  for- 
merly associate  price  executive. 
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Tire  deliveries  suspended  for 
company  held  to  be  violator 

An  order  suspending  until  June  30, 
1942,  all  deliveries  of  new  tires  and  tubes 
to  an  Albany,  N.  Y.,  tire  dealer  who  has 
been  found  to  be  a  willful  violator  of 
OPA's  tire-rationing  regulations  was  is- 
sued March  14  by  Acting  Price  Adminis- 
trator Hamm. 

The  order,  first  of  its  kind,  was  di- 
rected against  Silverstein's  Tire  &  Bat- 
tery Service,  Inc.,  of  Albany,  and  its 
president,  George  Silverstein.  Written 
charges  that  the  company  and  its  presi- 
dent had  willfully  violated  the  tire  regu- 
lations on  numerous  occasions  by  selling 
new  tires  and  tubes  to  unauthorized  pur- 
chasers were  served  on  Silverstein  and  a 
public  hearing  at  which  he  was  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  refute  the  charges  was 
held  in  Albany  March  7. 

The  suspension  order,  which  went  into 
effect  immediately  and  expires  at  mid- 
night June  30,  1942,  specifically  prohibits 
George  Silverstein  or  Silverstein  Tire  & 
Battery  Service,  Inc.,  from  receiving  new 
tires  and  tubes  from  any  source  and  for- 
bids any  person  to  sell,  transfer,  or  de- 
liver any  tires  and  tubes  to  Silverstein  or 
his  company. 

*    *    • 

New  inspection  rules  aid  release 
of  retreads  and  tire  carcasses 

The  suspension  order,  which  went  into 
plication  for  retread  rationing  certifi- 
cates on  truck  or  tractor  tires  that  have 
been  frozen  in  the  hands  of  retreading 
establishments  since  February  19,  1942, 
have  been  announced  by  OPA. 

Under  the  Revised  Tire  Rationing 
Regulations,  before  the  ruling  announced 
March  18,  a  local  rationing  board  could 
not  issue  a  retreading  certificate  except 
after  inspection  of  the  tire  on  the  wheel. 
In  the  cases  of  carcasses  frozen  in  re- 
treading shops,  on-the-wheel  inspection 
was  not  practical.  The  ruling  to  relieve 
such  situations  permits  inspection  of 
such  tires  in  retreading  shops. 

Inspection  of  tires  already  retreaded 
but  still  in  retreading  shops  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 19  obviously  would  serve  no  pur- 
pose. In  such  cases  inspection  is  waived 
and  an  eligible  vehicle  operator  who 
wishes  to  regain  possession  of  a  truck  tire 
may  apply  to  the  local  rationing  board 
for  a  retread  certificate  without  present- 
ing an  inspector's  report. 


WPB  cuts  gasoline  deliveries  one-fifth 

in  Eastern  States,  Washington,  and  Oregon 


Deliveries  of  gasoline  to  service  stations 
and  bulk  consumers  in  17  Eastern  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  and 
Oregon  were  cut  by  one-fifth  beginning 
March  19. 

This  curtailment,  designed  to  conserve 
gasoline  in  areas  to  which  it  must  be 
transported  over  considerable  distances, 
Is  prescribed  by  Limitation  Order  L-70, 
Issued  by  the  Director  of  Industry  Opera- 
tions upon  recommendation  of  the  Office 
of  Petroleum  Coordinator.  The  curtail- 
ment goes  into  effect  on  March  19. 

Essential  services  get  first  call 

The  order  directs  service  stations  to 
give  preference  in  supplying  gasoline  to 
physicians,  surgeons,  nurses,  veterinar- 
ians, Government-owned  vehicles,  com- 
mercial vehicles  including  taxicabs,  and 
also  for  use  in  commercial,  industrial, 
and  agricultural  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. Rationing  of  gasoline  to  other  cus- 
tomers will  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
service  station  operators. 

Beginning  April  1,  service  stations  and 
bulk  consumers  in  the  curtailment  areas 
may  receive  each  month  only  80  percent 
of  one-third  of  the  total  amount  of  gaso- 
line received  by  them  between  December 
1,  1941,  and  February  28,  1942.  A  pro- 
portional reduction  must  be  made  in  de- 
liveries during  the  last  13  days  of  March. 
Between  March  15  and  March  19,  no 
one  was  to  be  allowed  to  make  or  receive 
deliveries  of  abnormally  large  quantities 
of  motor  fuel.  The  proportional  reduc- 
tion may  be  varied  In  later  months  by 
the  Director  of  Industry  Operations,  as 
the  situation  warrants. 

Seasonal  adjustments  provided 

Provision  is  made  for  seasonal  adjust- 
ment of  the  quotas  of  service  stations 
whose  operations  vary  substantially  from 
month  to  month,  using  the  period  from 
December  1,  1940  to  February  28,  1941, 
as  a  base.  Appeals  from  the  terms  of 
the  order  may  be  made  in  cases  where 
It  works  exceptional  hardship.  Dealers  in 
Eastern  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia should  address  such  appeals  to  the 
District  Director  of  Marketing,  Office  of 
Petroleum  Coordinator,  122  East  Forty- 
second  Street,  New  York  City.  Dealers 
In  Oregon  and  Washington  should  ad- 
dress their  appeals  to  the  District  Di- 
rector of  Marketing,  OPC,  855  Subway 
Terminal  Building,  Los  Angeles,   Calif. 

Service  stations  in  the  curtailment 
areas  must  limit  their  operations  to  a 
maximum  of  12  hours  in  any  one  day  and 


to  a  total  of  72  hours  a  week,  except  to 
provide  service  for  motor  boats  and  to 
physicians,  nurses,  and  the  other  pre- 
ferred consumers  listed  above.  To  receive 
preference,  consumers  who  are  entitled 
to  it  under  the  order  must  certify  their 
right  to  preference  in  a  form  prescribed 
by  the  order. 

Service  stations  which  furnish  gasoline 
to  vehicles  or  boats  owned  by  the  Army 
or  Navy  outside  their  usual  course  of 
business  may  receive  an  equivalent 
amount  from  their  suppliers  in  addition 
to  their  regular  monthly  quotas. 

SERVICE  STATION  PRICES  of  gas- 
oline frozen.  Page  22. 

•    •    • 

Multiple  retread  machines 
allotted  more  truck  camelback; 
small  tire  molds  get  300  pounds 

Provisions  for  an  original  allotment  of 
300  pounds  of  truck  type  camelback  to 
retreaders  and  recappers  for  certain 
small  gage  truck  tire  molds  and  addi- 
tional allotments  for  retreading  or  re- 
capping machines  capable  of  treating 
more  than  one  tire  at  a  time  are  con- 
tained in  Amendment  No.  2  to  Revised 
Tire  Rationing  Regulations  issued  March 
16  by  the  OPA  and  effective  March  17. 

Under  the  amendment,  each  machine 
that  can  recap  or  retread  two  or  more 
tires  simultaneously  will  be  allowed  a 
maximum  of  1,500  pounds  of  truck  camel- 
back instead  of  750  pounds  as  originally 
provided.  Even  though  a  retreading  es- 
tablishment already  has  received  author- 
ization to  purchase  enough  camelback  to 
bring  its  inventory  up  to  750  pounds  for 
each  such  machine,  it  may  now  be  allowed 
an  additional  amount. 

Certain  small  truck  tire  size  molds  not 
originally  provided  for  under  the  Revised 
Tire  Rationing  Regulations  are  now  al- 
lotted 300  pounds  of  truck  type  camel- 
back. Each  mold  or  curing  table  equipped 
with  matrices  capable  of  retreading 
or  recapping  truck  tires  5.50-17  and  30 
by  5  or  larger,  but  which  cannot  handle 
sizes  7.50-20  or  larger,  is  made  eligible 
for  an  initial  allotment  of  300  pounds  of 
truck  camelback. 

Application  for  supplementary  allot- 
ment for  multiple  machines  and  for  orig- 
inal allotment  on  eligible  small  size 
molds  must  be  made  on  or  before  April 
1,  1942,  on  forms  available  through  local 
rationing  boards. 
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Production  Drive  is  a  straightforward 
team  effort  to  reach  our  goals — Nelson 


(Continued  from  page  1) 

management  committees  in  each  plant 
to  stimulate  war  production.  It  calls  for 
greater  plant  efficiency.  That  means  If 
anyone  has  a  suggestion  as  to  how  we 
can  do  our  job  faster,  smoother,  and  more 
efficiently,  that  suggestion  must  be  passed 
along  to  where  it  will  do  the  most  good — 
the  most  good  for  our  country  and  for 
free  men  and  women  everywhere. 

A  "simple,  straightforward  effort" 

This  drive  is  not  designed  to  further 
the  special  interests  of  a  group.  It  is 
not  a  scheme  to  promote  company 
unions.  It  is  not  a  device  to  add  to  or 
tear  down  power  or  position  of  any  exist- 
ing unions.  It  does  not  interfere  with 
bargaining  machinery  where  it  exists.  It 
is  not  a  management  plan,  a  labor  plan 
or  any  other  plan.  It  is  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  plan.  It  is  a  perfectly 
simple,  straightforward  effort  to  increase 
production.  I  have  said  this  before  and 
I  am  saying  it  again  for  the  simple  reason 
that  a  few  people  still  do  not  seem  to 
understand  it.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
a  great  majority  do  understand  it  and 
have  accepted  it  in  the  spirit  In  which 
it  was  proposed. 

The  Nazis  don't  like  it 

Frankly,  I  was  both  pleased  and 
alarmed  to  learn  that  the  Nazis  do  not 
like  our  Production  Drive.  They  are 
afraid  of  it.  They  are  afraid  that  this 
Nation  is  buckling  down  to  the  produc- 
tion, of  more  war  equipment;  and  they 
know  that  means  ultimate  defeat  for 
them.  That  is  why  I  was  glad  to  know 
that  the  Nazis  take  this  thing  seri- 
ously— very  seriously. 

They'll  seize  every  opening 

The  reason  I  was  alarmed  Is  because 
I  do  not  underrate  the  fiendish  clever- 
ness of  the  Nazi  mob.  They  will  seize 
every  opening — they  will  use  every  argu- 
ment— to  try  to  spread  doubt  and  con- 
fusion, discontent  and  mistrust.  They 
are  already  trying  to  convince  Ameri- 
can citizens  that  some  other  American 
citizen  is  putting  over  a  sly  trick:  That 
there  are  mysterious  and  insidious  forces 
at  play  here;  that  the  whole  thing  is 
not  what  it  appears  to  be;  that  the 
American  people  cannot  trust  their  lead- 
ers or  each  other.  Beware  of  the  man 
who  instills  doubt  in  your  mind.  He 
may  not  be  Hitler's  agent,  but  he  is  doing 


that  agent's  work.  Let  me  repeat  once 
more,  groundless  fears  of  a  few  people 
could  bog  down  the  whole  effort. 

The  enemy  is  clever  at  this  sort  of 
thing.  He  has  done  it  successfully  be- 
fore. He  knows  that  this  is  his  crucial 
test.  Unless  he  can  divide  this  Nation 
now — unless  he  can  set  one  group  against 
another — unless  he  can  make  us  fear 
each  other — unless  he  can  lead  us  into 
the  same  pitfalls  he  prepared  for  the 
people  of  France  and  Norway  and  all 
the  rest  of  them — unless  he  can  do  these 
things  to  our  people,  then  he  is  licked. 

But  we  will  pull  together 

I  say  that  Hitler  cannot  and  will  not 
split  this  great  American  production 
team.  I  say  that  we  will  pull  together — 
not  apart. 


More  money  (or  war  effort 
since  Pearl  Harbor 

In  the  3  months  after  the  Pearl  Harbor 
attack,  the  United  States  made  available 
for  the  war  effort  more  money  than  in 
the  18  preceding  months,  War  Production 
Board  data  showed  March  16. 

From  June  1940,  until  the  Japanese 
attack,  total  funds  voted  by  Congress  for 
the  war  effort  and  made  available  for 
spending  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  came  to  $64,329,000,000. 
From  December  7  through  March  5, 
$72,603,000,000  was  made  available — a 
total  of  $136,932,000,000. 

Tanks,  guns  get  largest  share 

The  largest  share  of  the  total — $32,- 
517,000,000,  or  24  percent — was  for  the 
manufacture  of  tanks,  guns,  and  am- 
munition. The  next  most  important 
share — $26,804,000,000,  or  20  percent — 
was  for  airplanes. 


Scoreboard  from  the  Plan  Book  .  .  . 


I 

This  jig-saw  puzzle  is  one  of  the  scoreboards  suggested  by  the  War 
Production  Board  Official  Plan  Book  for  the  Production  Drive.  The 
yelling  Hitler  above  is  to  be  laid  out  in  100  squares,  each  representing 
1  percent  of  a  plant's  quota.  (Think  up  your  own  sketches  if  you'd 
rather,  the  Plan  Book  adds.)  Colors  on  this  board  should  contrast 
with  those  on  the  squares  which  will  be  laid  over  it  as  plant  production 
approaches  the  goal — see  opposite  page  . . . 
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Nelson  clarifies  relations 
with  War  Department 

A  statement  of  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  War  Production  Board  and  the 
War  Department  was  made  public  March 
18  by  the  office  of  WPB  Chairman  Nelson. 
One  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 
"From  this  time  forward  there  is  to 
be  no  layering  within  or  between  the 
War  Production  Board  and  the  War  De- 
partment. Any  officer  of  either  agency 
is  not  only  free,  but  is  hereby  directed  to 
make  direct  contact  with  his  opposite  or 
any  person  from  whom  he  needs  advice, 
assistance,  or  decision  by  personal  inter- 
view, telephone,  or  written  communica- 
tion. Wherever  possible,  missions  should 
be  accomplished  first  and  thereafter  may 
be  confirmed,  where  necessary  for  routine, 
through  channels.  Personal  interview  or 
telephone  communication  is  to  be  used 
In  preference  to  written  communications 
in  handling  urgent  matters." 


Rising  determination 
is  reported  from  first 

Rising  enthusiasm  for  the  Production 
Drive  was  reported  to  War  Production 
Board  headquarters  by  field  men  at- 
tending the  four  regional  conferences 
held  March  18. 

Official  reports  on  the  conferences, 
called  to  put  into  effect  means  of  increas- 
ing the  output  of  planes,  tanks,  guns, 
ships,  and  machine  tools,  said  spontane- 
ous approval  of  the  drive  was  even  more 
marked  than  at  the  first  two  conferences 
the  day  before. 

At  the  Milwaukee  meeting,  where  350 
representatives  of  management  and  labor 
attended,  one  representative  offered  a  res- 
olution supporting  the  drive.  When  res- 
olutions were  ruled  beyond  the  agenda 
of  the  conference,  the  representatives 
rose  in  a  unanimous  gesture  of  confi- 
dence in  the  Production  Drive. 


...  of  the  War  Production  Drive 


The  hanging  Hitler  is  drawn  on  a  board  the  same  size  as  the  yelling 
Hitler  and  cut  into  100  squares.  As  production  goes  forward,  each 
1  percent  of  quota  is  represented  by  fastening  one  of  these  squares 
over  the  yelling  Hitler.  Square  with  noose  goes  in  last.  (Two-column 
mats  of  the  above  illustrations  are  available  for  publication — make 
requests  to  Distribution  Section,  Division  of  Information,  Office  for 
Emergency  Management,  Washington,  D.  C.) 


to  produce  more 
meetings  of  drive 

At  Pittsburgh,  600  men  representing 
management  and  labor  in  the  Ohio- 
Western  Pennsylvania  industrial  area 
jammed  aisles  and  several  times  broke 
out  in  cheers. 

350  attend  at  Newark 

At  Newark,  350  representatives  met 
and  WPB  men  who  had  attended  the 
New  York  meeting  March  17  said  the  New 
Jersey  group  showed  keen  interest. 

At  Springfield,  Mass.,  100  attended  and 
pledged  support  of  the  drive.  Confer- 
ences were  scheduled  for  March  19  in 
Buffalo,  Chicago,  Hartford,  and  Phila- 
delphia. A  second  conference  will  be  held 
in  Philadelphia  March  26. 

The  first  conferences  were  held  in  New 
York  and  Boston,  March  17. 

WPB  field  men  attending  the  New  York 
and  Boston  meetings  reported  that  the 
conferences  were  marked  by  expressions 
of  unanimous  determination  to  increase 
production. 

Of  the  200  representatives  attending 
the  New  York  meeting,  113  were  from 
management  and  87  from  labor. 

Attending  were  labor  and  management 
spokesmen  for  companies  once  manu- 
facturing elevators  and  now  turning  out 
gun  mounts,  for  firms  shifting  from  type- 
writers to  machines,  from  railroad  en- 
gines to  tanks,  from  safety  razors  to 
shells,  from  printing  presses  to  gun  parts. 
Labor  leaders  told  how  production  had 
already  been  increased  in  several  plants. 
One  representative,  speaking  from  the 
floor,  told  how  176  ideas  were  written  out 
and  dropped  into  a  box  in  1  week. 

Approximately  150  representatives  at- 
tended the  Boston  meeting.  Gail  Smith, 
of  the  United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Ma- 
chine Workers,  in  urging  that  the  drive 
be  extended  to  include  every  plant,  said: 

"The  smallest  things  may  be  just  as 
important  as  the  biggest  on  the  assembly 
line.  I  have  seen  a  line  of  bombers 
waiting  for  weeks  for  only  one  small  part. 
If  those  planes  had  been  in  Java  or  Mac- 
Arthur  could  have  had  them,  victory 
could  have  been  won  at  Java  and  Mac- 
Arthur  would  not  have  had  to  be  stifling 
in  a  foxhole  in  Bataan."  When  the  news 
was  announced  a  few  minutes  later  that 
MacArthur  was  in  Australia,  the  repre- 
sentatives broke  out  in  cheers. 

Reports  to  the  WPB  offices  in  Wash- 
ington said  that  at  both  meetings  speak- 
ers dealt  decisively  with  suggestions  that 
the  Production  Drive  was  anything  but  a 
plan  to  break  production  bottlenecks  by 
wholehearted  cooperation. 
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TRANSPORTATION . . . 

Railroads  given  new  aid  in  getting 
materials  for  repair  and  operation 


The  country's  railroads,  confronted  by 
a  huge  war  transportation  burden,  were 
given  new  and  broader  priorities  assist- 
ance by  the  War  Production  Board 
March  17,  to  enable  them  to  obtain  criti- 
cal materials  necessary  to  maintain  and 
operate  their  properties. 

A-l-a  for  emergency  repairs 

Preference  Rating  Order  P-88  was 
Issued  by  J.  S.  Knowlson,  Director  of  In- 
dustry Operations,  to  set  up  a  four-point 
rating  system  for  materials  going  into 
railroad  maintenance  and  repair.  The 
plan  makes  available: 

1.  An  A-l-a  rating  for  delivery  of 
materials  needed  for  emergency  re- 
pairs upon  specific  approval  of  WPB. 

2.  A  rating  on  deliveries  of  raw  ma- 
terials, with  the  quantity  and  rating  to 
be  determined  by  WPB  on  a  quarterly 
basis. 

3.  An  A-3  rating  for  delivery  of  ma- 
terials essential  for  track  structure, 
signal,  communication  system,  and 
train  and  locomotive  repair  and  opera- 
tion, including  perishable  tools.  Use 
of  this  rating  will  be  controlled  by 
quarterly  inventory  statements  to  be 
submitted  to  WPB. 

4.  An  A-8  rating  on  all  other  main- 
tenance, repair,  and  operating  supplies, 
which  also  will  be  controlled  by  quar- 
terly inventory. 

Each  railroad  may  start  operating 
under  the  order  as  soon  as  it  has  filed 
with  WPB  on  form  PD-352,  a  statement 
showing  its  present  inventories  of  repair 
and  maintenance  supplies.  Pending  the 
transition,  the  railroads  will  continue  to 
function  under  P-100,  the  general  main- 
tenance and  repair  program  carrying 
an  A-10  rating,  and  under  orders  P-8 
and  P-21,  both  of  which  have  been  ex- 
tended until  April  30. 

Order  P-8  makes  available  an  A-3  rat- 
ing for  materials  going  into  construction 
and  maintenance  of  freight  cars,  and 
P-21  makes  the  same  rating  available  for 
repair  and  rebuilding  of  steam,  electric, 
or  diesel  locomotives. 

P-20  extended  So  April  30 

In  another  action  affecting  railroads, 
WPB  on  March  17  extended  until  April 
30  Preference  Rating  Order  P-20,  which 
makes  available  an  A-3  rating  for  ma- 


terials going  into  new  construction  of 
locomotives.  Meanwhile,  locomotive  and 
freight  car  builders  are  being  directed 
to  change  over  to  the  Production  Re- 
quirement Plan. 

The  ratings  made  available  under  P-88 
may  be  used  by  a  railroad  or  a  supplier, 
and  certain  restrictions  are  set  forth  to 
prevent  accumulation  of  excessive  inven- 
tories. 

*    •    • 

Motor  transport  division 
sections  and  chiefs  listed 

Organization  of  the  division  of  motor 
transport  and  appointments  to  top  posi- 
tions in  the  division  were  made  public 
March  18  by  Defense  Transportation  Di- 
rector Eastman. 

Ray  G.  Atherton  has  been  appointed 
associate  director,  in  charge  of  the  field 
organization  of  the  division.  H.  Richard 
Stickel  has  been  named  executive  assist- 
ant to  John  L.  Rogers,  director. 

Eight  sections  have  been  established 
within  the  division: 

Allocation  and  materials  section. — H.  H. 
Kelly.  Administration  of  rationing  program 
for  trucks  and  other  commercial  vehicles  and 
motor  vehicle  materials,  in  cooperation  with 
War  Production  Board. 

Vehicle  maintenance  section — William  J. 
Cumming.  Administration  of  motor  vehicle 
maintenance  program,  Including  mainte- 
nance inspection  of  commercial  vehicles  in 
cooperation  with  Inspection  agencies  of  State 
governments. 

Tire  maintenance  section — Robert  D. 
Thomas.  Development  of  a  program  of  pre- 
ventive maintenance  of  tires  and  tubes. 

Petroleum  carrier  section — Sam  F.  Niness. 
Coordination  of  the  transportation  of  petro- 
leum products  by  tank  trucks  to  assure  maxi- 
mum efficiency  in  the  utilization  of  equip- 
ment. 

Operations,  property  carriers — Edward  J. 
Buhner.  Coordination  of  intercity  trucking 
operations  and  local  cartage  operations  to 
bring  about  maximum  utilization  of  equip- 
ment. 

Operations,  passenger  carriers — Robert  E. 
Maxwell.  Coordination  of  services  of  line- 
haul  motor  buses. 

Farm  vehicle  section — Robert  A.  Hicks. 
Development  of  a  program  to  bring  about 
efficient  utilization  of  farm  automotive 
equipment. 

Local  delivery  section — Edmund  M.  Brady. 
Coordination  of  retail  and  consumer  truck 
deliveries  to  conserve  equipment  through 
elimination  of  duplication  and  overlapping. 

Field  offices  are  soon  to  be  established 
by  the  division  of  motor  transport  in 
cities  throughout  the  country. 


Steel  plate  shipments  to  three 
railroads  halted  except  for 
boilers,  fire  boxes 

In  the  first  action  of  its  kind  taken 
under  the  terms  of  the  Steel  Plate  Allo- 
cation Order,  M-21-c,  the  Division  of  In- 
dustry Operations  has  instructed  suppli- 
ers of  steel  plates  by  telegram  to  make 
no  further  shipments,  except  for  locomo- 
tive boilers  and  fire  boxes,  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  New  York  Central 
Railroad,  and  Louisville  &  Nashville  Rail- 
road. 

The  action  was  taken  as  a  result  of 
Information  contained  in  the  first  filing 
of  a  new  inventory  report  called  for  by 
the  iron  and  steel  branch  of  the  WPB. 

The  reports  showed  that  in  the  case 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  inventory 
on  hand  in  plates  was  approximately  7 
times  the  reported  average  monthly  use; 
in  the  case  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville, 
inventory  was  more  than  13  times  the 
average  monthly  use,  and  for  the  New 
York  Centra],  the  inventory  was  more 
than  7  times  the  average  monthly  use. 

Because  of  heavy  military  and  naval 
demand  for  steel  plate  for  tanks  and 
ships,  plate  steel  has  been  under  strict 
allocation  since  December  1,  1941. 

The  policy  of  WPB  as  expressed  in  Pri- 
orities Regulation  No.  1,  as  amended,  re- 
quires all  users  of  scarce  materials  to 
keep  inventories  to  a  practicable  work- 
ing minimum. 

•    •    * 

FILLING  OF  RAILROAD 
REQUIREMENTS  ORDERED 

Acting  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Requirements  Committee,  Director  of 
Industry  Operations  Knowlson  has  di- 
rected that  railroad  requirements  for 
36,000  freight  cars  and  1,260.000  tons  of 
heavy  rail  in  1942  be  filled,  William  L. 
Batt,  chairman  of  the  Requirements 
Committee,  announced  March  17. 

The  iron  and  steel  branch  has  been 
instructed  to  schedule  March  require- 
ments for  steel  shapes,  sheets,  bars,  and 
rails  and  to  continue  schedules  until 
the  authorizations  made  by  the  Supply 
Priorities  and  Allocations  Board  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1942,  have  been  filled. 

The  transportation  branch  will  deter- 
mine the  distribution  of  these  materials 
among  United  States  railroads. 
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Railroad  scrap  for  conversion 
into  new  products  of  same  type 
excepted  from  copper  ceiling 

Railroad  scrap  which  is  reprocessed 
under  conversion  agreements  approved 
by  the  War  Production  Board  is  excepted 
from  Revised  Price  Schedule  No.  20 
(Copper  and  Copper  Alloy  Scrap)  in 
Amendment  No.  2,  announced  March  14 
by  Acting  Administrator  Hamm.  The 
amendment  is  retroactively  effective  to 
February  27,  1942,  date  on  which  Price 
Schedule  No.  20  was  amended  to  impose 
maximum  prices  on  copper  alloy  scrap. 

The  exception  granted  by  the  new  OPA 
amendment  has  no  real  effect  upon  scrap 
prices,  and  will  operate  to  avoid  any  in- 
crease in  the  net  cost  of  castings  to  the 
railroads.  It  permits  a  converting 
foundry  to  set  a  book  value,  higher  than 
maximum  prices,  on  copper  alloy  scrap 
materials  such  as  scrap  journal  bearings, 
locomotive  brass  castings,  and  steam 
metal,  which  are  returned  directly  to 
the  foundry  for  conversion  into  new 
products  of  the  same  type  and  composi- 
tion. 

The  exception  provided  by  the  amend- 
ment is  available  only  to  foundries  com- 
plying with  a  request  made  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator on  January  30,  1942,  to  all 
nonfeiTOus  foundries,  asking  them  to 
hold  their  prices  at  October  1-15  levels. 
Railroads  will  therefore  not  pay  higher 
net  prices  for  the  products  returned  to 
them  under  the  agreements  than  pre- 
vailed between  October  1  and  October 
15,  1941. 

Conversion  contracts  for  railroad  scrap 
are  of  long  standing.  They  are  consid- 
ered economically  desirable  because  the 
scrap  is  recast  without  loss  of  metal  in 
intermediate  melting  operations. 

•    *    • 

Cooitley  succeeds  Ely  as 
head  of  simplification  branch 

The  appointment  of  Howard  Coonley 
as  chief  of  the  simplification  branch  of 
the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Conservation 
was  announced  March  16  by  Bureau 
Chief  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald. 

Mr.  Coonley,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Walworth  Co.,  replaces  Dr.  Edwin  W. 
Ely,  who  recently  was  called  back  to  his 
post  as  chief  of  the  division  of  simplified 
practice  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards. 


"Travel  as  usual"  will  be  more  difficult 
in  months  to  come,  Eastman  warns 


Mounting  demands  upon  passenger 
transportation  facilities  will  make  "travel 
as  usual"  more  and  more  difficult  during 
the  months  to  come,  Joseph  B.  Eastman, 
Director  of  Defense  Transportation,  de- 
clared in  a  statement  issued  March  15. 

Although  he  expressed  sympathy  with 
the  need  for  vacations  and  recreation, 
and  endorsed  the  growing  practice  of 
staggering  vacations  throughout  the  year, 
Mr.  Eastman  said  that  a  word  of  warning 
should  nevertheless  be  sounded  regarding 
future  shortages  of  passenger  facilities 
on  common  carriers. 

Mr.  Eastman  predicted  a  heavy  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  passanger  serv- 
ice as  a  result  of  military  movements, 
rising  employment  and  wages,  and  a  shift 
from  private  automobiles  to  common  car- 
riers. Because  of  difficulties  in  obtain- 
ing new  equipment,  railroads  and  motor 
bus  lines  probably  will  be  unable  to 
handle  all  civilian  traffic  at  all  times,  he 
said. 


Urging  the  public  to  consult  carriers 
before  planning  trips,  Mr.  Eastman  said 
that  conventions,  pleasure  trips,  vaca- 
tions, or  other  activities  involving  non- 
essential travel  by  rail  or  bus  should  for 
the  present  be  restricted  by  voluntary 
action.  He  pointed  to  President  Roose- 
velt's statement  that  "recreation  as 
usual"  should  be  limited  to  such  recrea- 
tion as  serves  to  promote  the  national 
war  effort. 

Some  conventions  already  scheduled 
may  have  to  be  postponed  indefinitely, 
Mr.  Eastman  said,  but  no  general  ration- 
ing of  rail  or  bus  passenger  tickets  is 
immediately  contemplated. 

Mr.  Eastman  disclosed  that  he  has 
asked  the  railroads  to  tighten  up  exist- 
ing restrictions  on  the  issuance  of  passes 
and  to  take  steps  to  ensure  that  existing 
passenger-carrying  equipment  is  used  at 
full  efficiency.  The  request  was  made  in 
a  letter  to  J.  J.  Pelley,  president  of  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads. 


Standardize,  pool  designs  to  speed 
production,  freight  car  builders  asked 


Seeking  to  expedite  production  of 
freight  cars  vitally  needed  for  transpor- 
tation of  war  supplies,  the  transporta- 
tion equipment  branch  has  asked  all  car 
builders  to  standardize  and  pool  car 
designs. 

To  free  more  facilities  for  war  work 

Andrew  Stevenson,  branch  chief,  said 
in  a  letter  to  manufacturers  that  "all 
orders  for  box,  hopper,  gondola,  and  flat 
cars  during  the  emergency  should  be 
limited  to  the  types  and  designs"  set 
forth  in  a  study  made  by  the  car  con- 
struction committee  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads. 

The  standardized  designs  will  eliminate 
variations  in  height,  width,  and  length  of 
freight  cars  used  on  various  railroads, 
and  will  result  in  a  general  speed-up  of 
production  through  two  channels: 

1.  Elimination  of  much  of  the  time  required 
by  manufacturers  to  shift  from  one  design 
to  another,  thus  freeing  more  facilities  for 
war  work.  (It  has  been  estimated  that  3 
to  7  days  are  lost  whenever  a  plant  makes 
such  a  shift.) 

2.  Reduction  of  the  number  of  sizes  and 
shapes  to  be  rolled  by  steel  mills,  thus  making 
possible  faster  deliveries  and  at  the  same 
time  increasing  the  availability  of  steel  pro- 
duction for  war  goods. 

Car  builders  were  asked  to  exchange 


drawings  and  patterns  in  order  to  expedite 
the  standardization  program,  and  were 
advised  that  the  transportation  equip- 
ment branch  would  recommend  steel  al- 
locations only  for  the  construction  of 
cars  meeting  the  AAR  designs  and 
specifications. 

•    *    * 

Price  regulations  cover  exports 
unless  excepted,  says  Hamm 

Because  apparently  there  still  exists  in 
some  quarters  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
application  of  maximum  price  regulations 
to  export  sales  of  certain  metals,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  issued  March  13  by 
John  E.  Hamm,  Acting  Price  Adminis- 
trator: 

Maximum  price  regulations  apply  to  all 
sales  of  the  particular  commodities  covered, 
whether  domestic  or  for  export,  unless  a 
specific  exception  is  included.  The  fact  that 
a  particular  regulation  does  not  provide  a 
margin  for,  or  mention,  export  sales  does  not 
mean  that  such  sales  are  not  subject  to  its 
terms.  Where  such  a  situation  prevails,  the 
maximum  prices  established  apply  to  export 
as  well  as  to  domestic  sales,  and  export  sales 
at  prices  in  excess  of  those  set  forth  are 
violations,  and  will  be  subject  to  all  of  the 
penalties  provided  by  the  Emergency  Prica 
Control  Act  of  1942. 
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HOUSING... 

WPB  approves  350,000  dwelling  units, 
doubling  program  for  war  housing 


The  WPB  announced  March  17  that 
it  had  approved  the  construction  of  an 
additional  350,000  dwelling  units  for 
war  industry  workers,  more  than  dou- 
bling the  original  defense  housing  pro- 
gram announced  last  September  19. 
The  program  was  recommended  by  the 
National  Housing  Agency. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  the 
newly  approved  units  will  be  erected  by 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
while  the  remaining  200,000  will  be  pri- 
vately financed. 

Ratings  and  other  aid  offered 

In  addition  to  preference  ratings  as- 
signed to  the  projects,  other  appropriate 
assistance  will  be  given  to  contractors  to 
assure  delivery  of  materials  essential  to 
approved  construction  in  areas  certified 
by  the  National  Housing  Agency  as  being 
in  need  of  additional  living  accommo- 
dations. 

The  Housing  Priorities  Branch  of  the 
WPB,  which  administers  the  program, 
has  drawn  up  a  set  of  broad  regulations, 
based  on  past  experience  and  designed 
to  assure  that  the  new  units  to  be 
erected  will  be  made  available  to  war 
workers  at  prices  which  they  can  afford 
to  pay. 

The  maximum  permitted  charges  for 
housing  erected  with  priority  assistance 
remain  at  a  $50  rental  per  unit  per 
month,  or  a  price  of  $6,000  per  family 
dwelling,  if  for  sale. 

At  least  100,000  of  the  new  privately 
financed  dwellings  will  be  for  rent,  and 
will  be  so  spaced  as  to  provide  rental 
housing  in  every  certified  defense  area, 
in  quantities  based  on  expected  immi- 
gration of  war  workers  as  estimated  from 
the  labor  requirement  figures  of  war 
industry  plants. 

Exclusive  preference  to  war  workers 

In  addition,  the  following  conditions 
must  be  met  by  owners: 

1.  Exclusive  preference  for  all  housing 

for  which  priority  orders  are  issued 
shall  be  given  to  defense  workers. 
Such  preference  shall  be  in  effect 
for  at  least  30  days  after  date  of 
completion,  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Agency. 

2.  Housing  erected  under  priorities  for 


rental  shall  be  actually  for  rental, 
but  houses  which  are  sold  under 
lease-option-to-buy  contract,  under 
which  the  purchaser  is  given  at 
least  30  months  in  which  to  pay  his 
down  payment,  and  is  under  no 
obligation  to  purchase  during  said 
period,  and  whose  total  monthly 
payments  are  equal  to  or  less  than 
rent  for  equivalent  accommoda- 
tions, shall  be  included  in  the  allo- 
cation for  rental  units. 

8.  Applicants  for  priorities  shall  specify 
the  rent  to  be  charged  on  any  dwell- 
ing. The  type  of  housing  to  which 
priorities  are  granted  should  in  each 
area  be  such  as  to  provide  shelter 
for  defense  workers  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  20  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated annual  earnings  of  such 
workers,  as  pre-determined  in  the 
locality  program  report. 

4.  Specified  rents  shall  be  in  effect  for 
a  minimum  term  of  one  year. 

*    *    • 

Plumbing,  heating  equipment 
is  further  simplified 

Additional  simplification  of  plumbing 
and  heating  equipment  has  been  ordered 
by  WPB. 

Schedule  IV  to  Limitation  Order  L-42 
requires  producers  of  cast  iron  soil  pipes 
and  fittings  to  put  the  following  simpli- 
fied practices  In  effect  on  April  1 : 

1.  Discontinuance  of  the  manufacture 
of  medium  soil  pipes. 

2.  A  reduction  in  weights  of  extra 
heavy  soil  pipes. 

3.  Elimination  of  use  of  brass  pipe 
plugs  and  brass-trap  screws  with  soil  pipe 
fittings. 

Schedule  IV  is  expected  to  result  in 
saving  considerable  amounts  of  pig  iron, 
scrap  iron,  and  brass. 

Producers  are  permitted  to  deliver  soil 
pipes  or  fittings,  not  conforming  to  the 
simplified  practices,  if  such  pipes  or  fit- 
tings were  in  stock  in  finished  form  on 
April  1. 

Previous  schedules  to  Limitation  Order 
L-42  required  the  simplification  of  valves, 
pipe  fittings,  metal  jackets,  fusible  plugs, 
and  tricocks. 


A— 10  applied,  within  limits, 
to  emergency  repair  of 
plumbing  and  heating 

Issuance  of  an  order  designed  to  fa- 
cilitate the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
existing  plumbing  and  heating  installa- 
tions in  farms,  residences,  and  office  and 
apartment  buildings  was  announced 
March  14  by  Director  of  Industry  Opera- 
tions Knowlson. 

The  order  (P-84)  assigns  an  A-10  pref- 
erence rating,  which  may  be  applied  by 
an  installer  or  supplier,  to  materials 
needed  for  emergency  plumbing  and 
heating  repairs.  The  rating  may  not  be 
applied,  however,  to  obtain  copper  al- 
ready fabricated  in  sheets,  wires,  rods, 
or  tubes  or  to  any  scarce  materials  which 
can  be  eliminated  by  change  of  design 
or  by  substitution. 

W.  Walter  Timmis,  chief  of  the  plumb- 
ing and  heating  branch  said: 

The  importance  of  maintaining  existing 
plumbing  and  heating  facilities  is  recognized 
in  this  order,  but  because  the  plumbing  and 
heating  industry  is  chiefly  a  metal  consum- 
ing industry,  every  effort  must  be  put  forth 
to  keep  consumption  of  critical  materials 
at  the  irreducible  minimum. 

In  other  words,  this  order  is  not  a  guar- 
antee that  existing  plumbing  and  heating 
facilities  will  be  maintained  in  exactly  their 
present  state.  For  instance,  a  heavy  brass 
chrome  plate  shower  mixing  valve  would 
not  be  replaced  by.  one  of  the  same  type. 
In  normal  times  it  has  often  been  found 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  replace  than  to  repair. 

Replacement  now  can  be  made  only  if 
there  is  no  possibility  of  repair.  In  cases 
where  replacement  Is  essential  it  will  be 
found  that  the  items  now  being  produced 
are  severely  limited  in  number  of  types  and 
styles,  that  the  weight  has  been  reduced, 
and  that  in  many  cases,  less  critical  mate- 
rials are  being  used  in  place  of  the  customary 
materials. 

The  intent  of  this  order  is  not  only  to  in- 
sure maintenance  and  repair,  but  also  to 
insure  that  the  products  made  available 
for  that  purpose  are  used  only  for  essential 
maintenance  and  repair. 

OPA  CORRECTS  AMENDMENT 

OPA  has  issued  the  following  correction 
in  the  text  of  its  PM2650.  The  release, 
which  deals  with  Amendment  No.  1  to 
Revised  Price  Schedule  No.  100  (Cast 
Iron  Soil  Pipe  and  Fittings),  in  the  text 
section  1306.304  (b)  the  date  April  1, 1941, 
appeared.    This  should  read  April  1, 1942. 

Also,  in  this  schedule  of  the  text,  sec- 
tion 1306.308  (a)  Effective*  Date  of 
Amendment  should  read  as  corrected 
(sec.  1306.304  (b))  "to  Amendment  No. 
1  to  Revised  Price  Schedule  No.  100  shall 
become  effective  March  7,  1942." 
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Transit  advisory  committee 
named  to  deal  with 
local  problems 

Formation  of  a  transit  industry  ad- 
visory committee  was  announced  March 
20  by  Joseph  B.  Eastman,  Director  of 
Defense  Transportation. 

The  committee  will  cooperate  with  Guy 
A.  Richardson,  director  of  the  ODT's 
division  of  local  transport,  in  dealing  with 
problems  of  local  transportation. 

Members  of  the  committee  are: 

M.  R.  Boylan,  vice  president  in  charge  of 
operations.  Public  Service  Coordinated  Trans- 
port, 80  Park  Place,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Edward 
Dana,  president  and  general  manager,  Boston 
Elevated  Railway  Co.,  31  St.  James  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  Walter  A.  Draper,  president,  The 
Cincinnati  Street  Railway  Co..  Dixie  Terminal 
Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Thomas  Conway, 
Jr.,  president,  Philadelphia  &  Western  Rail- 
way Co.,  715  Fidelity-Philadelphia  Trust 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  George  Keegan,  com- 
missioner, Board  of  Transportation,  New 
York  City  Transit  System,  250  Hudson  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  E.  Roy  Fitzgerald,  president, 
National  City  Lines,  Inc.,  20  N.  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago,  111.;  Alfred  J.  Lundberg,  president, 
East  Bay  Transit  Co.,  2129  Grove  St.,  Oakland, 
Calif.;  Charles  W.  Chase,  president,  Chicago 
Surface  Lines,  231  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago, 
111.;  Charles  Gordon,  managing  director, 
American  Transit  Association,  292  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Powell  C.  Groner, 
president,  Kansas  City  Public  Service  Co.,  728 
Delaware  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Roane  War- 
ing, president,  Memphis  Street  Railway  Co., 
820  Beale  Ave.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

*     •     • 

LEAD  ALLOCATION  EXTENDED 

General  Preference  Order  M-38,  which 
provides  for  the  allocation  of  lead,  has 
been  extended  to  December  31, 1942.  The 
order  was  scheduled  to  expire  March  31. 


Milk  dealers'  aid  sought  in  working  out 
plans  to  conserve  tires  and  equipment 


The  Office  of  Defense  Transportation 
has  requested  management  and  labor  en- 
gaged in  the  retail  distribution  of  milk  to 
cooperate  with  the  ODT  in  working  out 
plans  for  readjustment  of  local  milk  de- 
livery services  to  conserve  tires  and  mo- 
tor vehicle  equipment,  Joseph  B.  East- 
man, Director  of  Defense  Transportation, 
announced  March  18. 

Suggested  conservation  methods 

The  request  was  made  in  letters  sent 
by  John  L.  Rogers,  director  of  the  ODT's 
division  of  motor  transport,  to  R.  E.  Lit- 
tle, executive  secretary  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Milk  Dealers,  Chi- 
cago; Philip  Murray,  president  of  the 
CIO,  and  Daniel  J.  Tobin,  president  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs  and  Helpers  of  America, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Rogers  said  that  investigation  by 
his  staff  disclosed  that  milk  delivery 
equipment  could  be  conserved  by  the  fol- 
lowing methods: 

(1)  Establishment  of  every-other-day  re- 
tail deliveries;  (2)  restriction  of  deliveries 
to  daylight  hours,  beginning  not  earlier  than 
7  a.  m.,  in  order  to  eliminate  "call-backs"  to 
make  collections  or  for  other  purposes;  (3) 
elimination  of  special  deliveries,  retail  and 
wholesale;  and  (4)  elimination  of  Sunday 
wholesale  deliveries,  except  to  hospitals  and  to 
the  armed  forces. 

Trade  views  sought 

The  Department  of  Justice  stated  that 
delivery  plans  put  into  effect  by  local 
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SUSPENSION  ORDERS 


Company 

Order  number 

Violations 

Penalty 

Issued 

Exps. 
date 

S-16 

Accepted    deliveries   and 
made  shipments  for  non- 

Suspension  of  all  alumi- 
num operations  except 

3-12-42 

5-12-42 

ation,  Chicago,  111. 

defense  purposes,  in  vio- 

as specifically  author- 

lation of  Supplementary 

ized  by  the  Director 

Order  M-l-o. 

si  Industry  Operations. 

S-17 

Acceptance  and  delivery 
of  nonpreference  rated 

Suspension  of  all  alumi- 
num operations  except 

3-12-42 

num  Foundry,  Chi- 

5-12-42 

cago,  111. 

high-grade      aluminum 
scrap  in  violation  of  Gen- 
eral    Preference     Order 
M-l-a  and  M-l-c. 

as  specifically  author- 
ized by  the  Director  of 
Industry  Operations. 

Silverstein's     Tire     & 

S-l    of   revised 

Willful    violation   of  tire 

Suspension    of    all    tire 

3-13-42 

6-30-42 

Battery  Service,  Inc., 

Tire    Ration- 

regulations   by    selling 

and  tube  transactions. 

25  Hudson  Ave.,  Al- 

ing Regula- 

new tires  and  tubes  to 

bany,  N.  Y. 

tions. 

unauthorized    purchas- 
ers. . 

groups,  without  consulting  the  ODT, 
would  not  be  violations  of  the  anti-trust 
laws  unless  these  plans  involved  un- 
reasonable restraints  of  trade. 

Pointing  out  that  "conservation  of  tires 
and  equipment  must  be  effected  in  order 
that  necessary  local  delivery  service  can 
be  continued  for  the  longest  period  pos- 
sible," Mr.  Rogers  urged  all  members  of 
the  International  Association  of  Milk 
Dealers,  and  all  State,  local,  or  inde- 
pendent groups  of  milk  distributors,  to 
submit  to  the  ODT  within  2  weeks, 
through  the  association,  their  views  on 
the  following  questions: 

1.  Can  the  Industry  as  a  whole  adopt  a 
general  conservation  plan  upon  a  Nation-wide 
basis,  or  should  any  such  plan  be  localized? 

2.  What  plans  now  exist  in  any  given  local- 
ity and  what  has  been  their  effect  in  con- 
serving equipment  and  materials? 

3.  What  plans  or  programs  are  contemplated 
In  any  given  locality  and  what  Is  the  extent 
of  the  conservation  which  is  anticipated  will 
result?  When  will  any  such  plan  or  program 
become  effective? 

4.  For  what  period  of  time  could  delivery 
operations  be  carried  on  assuming,  first,  that 
no  conservation  plan  were  in  effect  and,  sec- 
ond, that  no  further  purchases  of  motor 
vehicles  or  tires  could  be  made? 

5.  Would  a  plan  or  program  containing  the 
several  features,  or  substantially  similar  fea- 
tures, as  hereinbefore  outlined  as  the  results 
of  our  investigation,  produce  the  most  effec- 
tive conservation? 

Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Tobin  were  asked 
to  submit  the  views  of  the  unions  on  the 
same  questions. 

Operators  were  requested  to  submit  a 
complete  inventory  report  on  all  equip- 
ment using  rubber  tires,  as  well  as  a  re- 
port on  all  tires  in  use  and  in  stock. 
Mr.  Rogers  said  that  "Members  of  my 
staff  have  been  advised  during  the  course 
of  their  investigation  that  retail  milk  dis- 
tributors have  an  average  of  8  to  10 
months'  supply  of  tires  on  hand,  assuming 
that  no  conservation  plan  were  to  be  ef- 
fected in  their  wholesale  and  retail 
deliveries." 

•    *    * 

TUNG  OIL  SALES 

Restrictions  on  the  sale  of  tung  oil 
have  been  removed  by  Amendment  No.  2 
to  General  Preference  Order  M-57,  an- 
nounced March  20  by  the  Director  of  In- 
dustry Operations. 

The  amendment  permits  manufac- 
turers who  have  tung  oil  on  hand  which 
they  are  not  permitted  to  use,  because 
the  order  allows  tung  oil  to  be  used  only 
for  certain  specified  purposes,  to  sell  their 
stocks  to  other  manufacturers  needing 
the  oil  for  a  use  which  is  permitted. 
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PRICE  ADMINISTRATION  .  .  . 

Service  station  prices  for  gasoline  in 
Atlantic  Seaboard  States,  Pacific 
Northwest,  "frozen"  at  March  13  levels 


Service  station  prices  for  gasoline  In 
19  Atlantic  Seaboard  and  Pacific  North- 
west States  where  tanker  sinkings  have 
compelled  a  20  percent  curtailment  in 
deliveries  to  retail  outlets,  were  "frozen" 
at  the  levels  of  March  13,  in  an  emer- 
gency order  issued  March  18  by  Acting 
Price  Administrator  Hamm. 

Under  60-day  regulation 

The  order,  a  60-day  "temporary  maxi- 
mum price  regulation,"  was  to  become 
effective  March  23,  and  applies  to  all 
sellers  of  gasoline  located  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, Delaware,  West  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida  east  of  the 
Apalachicola  River,  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  These 
States  and  Washington,  D.  C,  were  des- 
ignated by  the  War  Production  Board  on 
March  14  as  a  "curtailment  area"  and 
deliveries  of  motor  fuel  to  retail  outlets 
within  the  area  were  ordered  cut  by  20 
percent  beginning  March  19. 

Operating  rules  in  "curtailment  area" 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration,  in 
issuing  its  "ceiling"  order  March  19  laid 
down  the  following  rules  for  service  sta- 
tion operations  in  the  "curtailment 
area": 

1.  No  price  may  be  charged  for  any  grade 
of  motor  fuel  that  is  higher  than  the  price 
that  was  posted  for  the  same  grade  at  the 
close  of  business  or  at  11  p.  m.,  on  March  13, 
1942. 

2.  If,  for  some  reason,  there  was  no  posted 
price  on  that  date,  then  the  service  station 
cannot  charge  more  than  the  price  at  which 
it  made  its  last  sale  of  a  similar  grade  of 
motor  fuel  during  the  60  days  prior  to 
March  13,  1942. 

3.  In  the  event  a  service  station  has  begun 
operations  since  March  13,  1942,  it  may  estab- 
lish temporary  maximum  prices  not  higher 
than  those  of  other  operators  in  the  locality. 
In  these  cases,  however,  the  temporary  prices 
must  be  submitted  to  OPA  within  10  days 
for  approval. 

4.  The  maximum  price  for  each  grade  of 
gasoline  sold  at  the  station  must  be  posted 
conspicuously  In  letters  at  least  6  inches  tall. 

Penalties  for  violation 

The  Acting  Administrator  said  his  office 
was  giving  serious  consideration  to  tfee 
advisability  of  licensing  service  station 
operators  in  the  "curtailment  area"  as  an 


individual  measure  to  assure  compliance 
with  the  maximum  prices.  In  that  event 
any  seller  of  gasoline  in  the  "curtailment 
area"  who  violated  the  price  ceiling  would 
be  warned  first  and  then,  if  violation  con- 
tinued, would  be  subject  to  court  action 
to  have  the  license  suspended.  This,  of 
course,  would  be  in  addition  to  any  crim- 
inal penalties  that  might  apply. 

Other  provisions 

"Motor  fuel,"  as  defined  in  the  tem- 
porary price  regulation,  "means  liquid 
fuel,  except  Diesel,  used  for  the  propul- 
sion of  motor  vehicles  or  motorboats  and 
shall  include  any  liquid  fuel  to  which 
Federal  gasoline  taxes  apply,  except  liquid 
fuel  used  for  the  propulsion  of  aircraft." 

A  further  prohibition  in  the  OPA  order 
forbids  gasoline  sellers  in  the  "curtail- 
ment area"  from  entering  into  any  agree- 
ment for  the  adjustment  of  prices  to 
levels  above  those  of  March  13,  1942, 
based  on  the  possibility  that  the  order 
may  be  amended  or  held  invalid  by  a 
court.  However,  any  seller  may  apply 
to  have  the  order  amended. 

*    *    • 

Ford  released  from  rule 
on  removal  of  equipment 

An  amendment  granting  Ford  Motor 
Co.  an  exception  from  that  part  of  OPA's 
maximum  price  regulation  for  passenger 
automobiles  dealing  with  removal  of 
standard  equipment  was  issued  March  17 
by  Acting  Price  Administrator  Hamm. 

By  the  amendment  the  Ford  Co.  is  re- 
lieved from  complying  with  the  schedule's 
requirement  that  the  manufacturer's 
maximum  price  for  a  1942  passenger 
automobile  be  reduced  by  the  wholesale 
value  of  any  standard  equipment  re- 
moved at  the  factory. 

The  statement  of  considerations  at- 
tached to  the  amendment  recites  the 
Ford  Company's  claims  that  its  costs  on 
over-all  production,  as  well  as  on  passen- 
ger automobiles,  have  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  has  been  operating  at  a 
loss.  Study  of  the  books  and  records  by 
OPA  investigators  disclosed  that  the 
limited  relief  sought  was  justified. 


Four  companies  to  cancel  rises 
on  original  tire  equipment 

The  four  major  rubber  companies  have 
agreed  to  rescind  price  increases  put  into 
effect  January  1,  1942,  on  tires  sold  as 
original  equipment  for  automobiles  and 
trucks  of  all  types  and  to  rebate  to 
customers  the  amount  collected  in  excess 
of  the  December  31,  1941,  level,  Acting 
Price  Administrator  Hamm  announced 
March  18. 

Similar  action  was  taken  by  the  four 
companies — Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  and  TJ.  S.  Rubber  Co. — in 
mid-January  in  regard  to  original-equip- 
ment tires  sold  to  manufacturers  of  farm 
machinery  and  equipment. 

No  automobile  or  farm-equipment 
manfacturer  had  advanced  prices  to  the 
public  on  the  strength  of  the  higher  tire 
prices. 

•    •    • 

HOW  TO  SAVE  GASOLINE 

With  gasoline  deliveries  in  the  Eastern 
United  States,  Oregon,  and  Washington 
curtailed  one-fifth  beginning  March  19, 
car  owners  in  these  areas  must  learn  to 
conserve  gasoline,  OPA  has  observed. 

Pointing  out  that  consumers  can  save 
considerable  gasoline  by  careful  driving 
habits  and  proper  care  of  cars,  the  Con- 
sumer Division  of  OPA  made  the  follow- 
ing gas-saving  suggestions: 

Trade  rides  with  your  neighbors,  cut  out 
Sunday  drives,  walk  more. 

Drive  slowly  and  carefully.  Speed  and 
careless  driving  are  wasteful   of  gasoline. 

Take  care  of  your  engine.  A  faulty  engine 
wastes  gasoline. 

Use  the  right  oil.  A  lighter  oil  In  winter 
will  make  your  engine  run  easier  and  burn 
less  gasoline. 

Keep  your  carburetor  and  spark  properly 
adjusted. 

Use  your  hand  choke  sparingly. 

Use  first  and  second  gear  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. 

Have  your  spark  plugs  cleaned  every  5.000 
miles,  and  have  the  distributor  points  checked 
for  cleaning  and  adjustment  at  the  same 
time. 

If  your  clutch  is  slipping,  get  it  adjusted 
immediately.  A  slipping  clutch  means  a 
waste  of  engine  power  and  gasoline. 

Clean  your  air  cleaner  every  5,000  miles. 

Keep  your  battery  charged.  A  well-charged 
battery  "means  easier  starting,  less  choking, 
less  gasoline  consumption. 

See  that  the  station  attendant  doesn't 
overflow  the  gas  tank  when  filling. 

Keep  your  tires  properly  inflated.  It  takes 
more  gasoline  to  drive  a  car  with  under- 
inflated  tires. 

Park  in  the  shade  whenever  possibl*. 
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OPA,  Interior  cooperate  to 
prevent  any  inflationary 
prices  for  soft  coal 

Arrangements  through  which  the  Bi- 
tuminous Coal  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  will  cooperate  in 
taking  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to 
prevent  wartime  inflationary  prices  for 
bituminous  coal  were  announced  March 
15  in  an  exchange  of  letters  by  Secretary 
Harold  L.  Ickes  and  Price  Administrator 
Leon  Henderson. 

For  action  under  Price  Control  Act 

Under  the  arrangement,  the  Bitumi- 
nous Coal  Division  will  recommend  to 
OPA  steps  leading  to  appropriate  action 
under  the  powers  vested  in  OPA  by  the 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act  with  refer- 
ence to  bituminous  coal  prices  charged 
by  producers,  distributors,  and  sales 
agents. 

OPA  also  will  welcome  any  advice  the 
Division  may  offer  regarding  prices  of 
bituminous  coal  sold  at  retail. 

The  Division  is  empowered  under  the 
arrangement  to  handle  hearings,  con- 
ferences, correspondence,  etc.,  where 
needed  in  order  to  discharge  its  recom- 
mendatory function  in  regard  to  pro- 
ducer and  wholesale  prices. 

The  arrangement  was  worked  out 
under  section  201  (a)  of  the  price  control 
act  providing  that  the  Price  Administra- 
tor may  utilize  the  services  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  administering  the  act. 

Secretary  Ickes,  in  thus  making  avail- 
able to  OPA  the  extensive  facilities  and 
information  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Di- 
vision, together  with  the  services  of  his 
staff  of  experts  in  preparing  recommen- 
dations, is  facilitating  administration  of 
the  Price  Control  Act  on  an  effective 
and  economical  basis. 

•    *    • 

RECLAIMED  RUBBER  AVAILABLE 
FOR  MAKING  HEELS 

Reclaimed  rubber  is  still  available  for 
the  manufacture  of  rubber  heels,  the 
WPB  rubber  branch  pointed  out  March 
13.  A  recently  published  report  to  the 
effect  that  the  WPB  had  banned  produc- 
tion of  rubber  heels  has  caused  a  run  on 
dealers'  and  suppliers'  stocks,  the  branch 
added.  The  only  ban  in  effect  is  on  the 
use  of  crude  rubber  for  the  manufacture 
of  rubber  heels.  Reclaimed  rubber  has 
been  used  in  heels  for  some  time. 


Army  to  receive  bids  on  l1/^  million 
mattresses;  makers,  distributors  asked  to 
sign  OPA  pacts  to  forestall  price  rise 


With  the  Quartermaster  of  the  United 
States  Army  about  to  receive  bids  for  a 
million  and  a  half  mattresses,  Acting 
Price  Administrator  Hamm  announced 
March  16  that  OPA  is  issuing  for  signa- 
ture by  individual  manufacturers  and 
distributors  of  bed  ticking  voluntary 
agreements  stabilizing  the  price  of  bed 
tickings  somewhat  below  current  quo- 
tations. 

Opening  of  bids  postponed 

These  individual  agreements  also 
would  prevent  a  rise  in  prices  of  ticking 
for  civilian  use,  Mr.  Hamm  announced, 
in  addition  to  including  tickings  to  be 
used  by  Government  agencies. 

For  several  months,  OPA  officials  indi- 
cated, they  have  been  concerned  over  in- 
creases in  the  price  of  bed  tickings.  The 
individual  agreements  are  being  sought 
because  the  date  on  which  bids  were  to 
be  received  by  the  Army  Quartermaster 
Corps  did  not  permit  sufficient  time  for 
OPA  to  issue  a  price  reguation.  In  view 
of  the  prospective  agreements,  the  Quar- 
termaster Corps,  at  request  of  OPA  offi- 


cials, has  postponed  the  opening  of  bids 
for  2  weeks  from  March  12  to  March  26, 
1942.  Officials  hope  that  the  agreements 
will  be  signed  in  time  to  permit  mat- 
tress manufacturers  to  submit  lower 
bids  for  the  army  requirements. 

Industry  conferred  with  OPA 

Leading  producers  and  jobbers  met  in 
New  York  City  with  OPA  officials  on 
March  7  to  discuss  the  terms  of  the 
agreement.  A  committee  appointed  by 
those  attending  conferred  further  with 
the  OPA  in  Washington  on  March  13. 

Those  present  at  the  earlier  meeting 
expressed  their  willingness  to  sign,  or  to 
recommend  that  their  principals  sign, 
the  agreement  as  discussed.  Minor 
changes  which  met  with  the  approval  of 
the  3-man  trade  committee,  were  de- 
cided upon  at  the  Washington  meeting. 

The  agreements  being  issued  for  signa- 
ture call  for  prices  somewhat  below  the 
highest  quotations  prevailing  since  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  invitation  came 
out.  They  also  provide  definite  margins 
for  jobbers. 


Odd-sized  sheets  priced  by  new  method 


A  revised  method  of  pricing  odd-sized 
sheets,  pillowcases,  and  bolstercases  was 
provided  March  17  by  Acting  Price  Ad- 
ministrator Hamm  through  Amendment 
No.  1  to  Revised  Price  Schedule  No.  89. 

Under  the  amended  method  of  pricing, 
a  specific  amount,  or  margin,  for  sheet 
and  pillowcase  making  is  added  to  the 
base  price  of  the  bleached  sheeting  going 
into  the  odd  sizes. 

The  dimensions  listed  in  the  original 
price  schedule  for  bed  linens  included 
all  of  the  standard  sizes.  Provision  was 
made  that  nonstandard  sizes  of  sheets, 
pillowcases  and  bolstercases  should  sell 
for  a  price  not  in  excess  of  the  standard 
size  next  smaller  in  length  and  width. 

The  substance  of  the  amendment  is 
as  follows: 

The  base  price  for  bed  linens  differing 
in  any  dimensions  from  those  listed  here- 
in shall  be:  (a)  in  the  case  of  brown  or 
bleached  sheeting,  the  base  price  pro- 
vided herein  for  such  sheeting  of  the 
nearest  inferior  width;  and  (b)   in  the 


case  of  sheets,  pillowcases  or  bolster- 
cases,  the  base  price  provided  herein  for 
the  equivalent  linear  yardage  of  bleached 
sheeting  of  the  same  type  and  width, 
plus  the  applicable  following  amount: 

For  sheets  90  inches  or  more  in 
length — $1.50  per  dozen. 

For  sheets  less  than  90  inches  in 
length — $1.25  per  dozen. 

For  pillowcases  (bolstercases)  54  inches 
or  more  in  length— $1.25  per  dozen. 

For  pillowcases  less  than  54  inches  in 
length — $0.75  per  dozen. 

•    *    * 

CORN  PRODUCTS  SECTION 

Douglas  C.  Townson,  chief  of  the  food 
supply  branch  of  the  WPB,  announced 
March  13  the  establishment  of  a  corn 
products  section  in  the  branch  and  the 
appointment  of  A.  E.  Staley,  of  Decatur, 
HI.,  as  chief  of  the  section.  The  section 
will  deal  with  corn  syrup,  corn  sugar,  corn 
starch,  soy  bean  cake  or  meal,  soy  bean 
flour,  sorghum,  and  dextrin. 
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Steel  mills  may  pay  new  6-percent 
emergency  transportation  charge,  OPA  rules 


Steel  mills  may  pay  the  new  6-percent 
transportation  surcharge,  which  was  to 
become  effective  March  18,  OPA  Acting 
Administrator  John  E.  Hamm  ruled 
March  17  in  Amendment  No.  1  to  Revised 
Price  Schedule  No.  4  (Iron  and  Steel 
Scrap).  This  emergency  charge,  which 
is  effective  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
and  to  a  period  6  months  thereafter,  does 
not  represent  a  change  in  the  basic  rate 
structure. 

Added  to  price  consumer  pays 

OPA  quarters  explained  that  there  will 
be  no  change  in  computing  the  shipping- 
point  price,  but  the  additional  freight 
charge  may  be  added  onto  the  price  the 
consumer  pays. 

Illustrating  this,  the  Acting  Administrator 
explained  that  the  basing  point  price  at  Chi- 
cago for  No.  1  heavy  melting  scrap  continues 
at  $18.75  per  gross  ton.  The  old  switching 
charge  was  84  cents  per  gross  ton.  The  ship- 
per, under  the  old  freight  rates,  would  secure 
a  net  return  of  $17.91  per  gross  ton.  Under 
the  new  set-up,  the  shipper  still  will  get 
$17.91.  However,  the  switching  charge  will  be 
Increased  by  6  percent  to  89  cents  per  gross 
ton.  Therefore,  the  mill  consumer  may  pay 
$18.80  for  his  scrap. 

The  amendment  also  includes  a  provision 
adjusting  the  "dollar  springboard"  to  the  rise 


in  the  transportation  rates.  Under  the  origi- 
nal schedule,  no  more  than  $1  per  gross 
ton  over  the  price  at  the  basing  point  nearest 
the  consumer's  plant  might  be  paid.  Under 
the  new  amendment,  no  more  than  the  $1 
per  ton,  plus  the  Increase  In  transportation 
charges  from  shipping  point  to  point  of 
delivery  may  be  paid. 

The  permissible  "off-the-line"  haul  for 
scrap  originating  from  basing-point  railroads 
has  been  changed  from  $1  per  gross  ton  to 
$1.06  in  the  case  of  remeltlng  scrap  and  from 
$2  to  $2.12  in  the  case  of  scrap  for  rerolling. 
These  Increases  also  are  In  conformance  with 
the  transportation  rate  changes. 

Other  provisions 

A  clarifying  paragraph  in  the  amendment 
covers  cast  iron  scrap.  This  permits  con- 
sumers to  pay  the  new  emergency  rate 
increases. 

In  all  cases,  the  new  emergency  trans- 
portation charge  must  be  shown  as  a  sepa- 
rate item  in  the  billing,  Mr.  Hamm  ruled. 

In  the  case  of  allocation  orders  by  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  where  the  shipping-point 
price,  plus  transportation  charges,  will  bring 
the  delivered  price  beyond  the  springboard 
allowance,  the  consumer  now  is  permitted 
to  pay  the  additional  transportation  charges. 
This  may  be  done  without  either  the  con- 
sumer or  the  shipper  receiving  prior  OPA 
approval,  as  heretofore  was  necessary. 

However,  the  amendment  provides  that  the 
most  economic  available  means  of  transpor- 
tation must  be  used. 

Copies  of  the  allocation  order  should  be 
retained  by  shipper  and  consumer,  in  order 
for  them  to  be  In  a  position  to  justify  exceed- 
ing the  springboard  allowance. 


Makers  of  rubber  drug  sundries    Mercury  dealer  may  split 
asked  to  hold  prices  down  premium  with  another  dealer 


Manufacturers  of  rubber  drug  sundries, 
including  essential  hospital  and  medical 
items,  are  requested  not  to  advance  prices 
above  those  in  effect  March  1,  1942,  in  a 
letter  sent  to  them  March  16  by  Acting 
Price  Administrator  John  E.  Hamm.  It 
is  asked  also  that  all  discounts,  services, 
quality  standards,  and  reasonable  trade 
practices  in  effect  March  1  be  maintained. 

Pending  price  study 

Purpose  of  the  request  is  to  keep  prices 
from  mounting  pending  completion  of 
an  investigation  to  determine  proper 
maximum  prices  for  rubber  drug 
sundries. 

Pointing  out  that  manufacturers  of 
such  items  have  been  allotted  a  supply 
of  crude  rubber  and  latex  by  the  War 
Production  Board  because  of  the  essential 
nature  of  the  products,  the  letter  says 
that  it  is  also  "essential  that  prices  at 
all  manufacturing  and  distributing  levels 
reflect  only  increases  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  produc- 
tion." 


Dealers  in  prime  virgin  mercury  may 
split  the  2-percent  premium  allowed 
them  under  Price  Schedule  No.  93  with 
another  dealer  or  with  a  broker  but  may 
not  split  the  premium  with  a  producer 
if  this  would  result  in  the  producer's  ob- 
taining more  than  the  applicable  maxi- 
mum price,  Acting  Price  Administrator 
Hamm  stated  March  19. 

The  Acting  Administrator  also  clari- 
fied certain  other  portions  of  the  sched- 
ule applicable  to  dealer  and  broker 
transactions: 

Fixing  of  maximum  prices  f.  o.  b.  point  of 
shipment  does  not  require  a  dealer  to  pay 
charges  for  the  initial  transportation  of  mer- 
cury from  a  mine  to  a  common  carrier. 

A  consumer  who  employes  a  broker  or  agent 
to  purchase  prime  virgin  mercury  for  him 
may  also  pay  a  1-percent  commission,  if  the 
mercury  Is  bought  from  a  producer.  If  the 
consumer  buys  mercury  from  a  dealer  he 
may  pay  the  dealer  a  2-percent  premium. 
However,  If  a  consumer  employs  a  broker  to 
purchase  mercury  from  a  dealer,  the  con- 
sumer may  not  be  charged  more  than  the 
2-percent  premium,  which  may  be  divided 
between  the  broker  and  the  dealer. 

Mr.  Hamm  pointed  out  that  the  schedule 
does  not  prevent  a  broker  or  agent  from  re- 
ceiving commissions  from  a  producer. 


Aircraft  spruce  lumber 
put  under  price  ceiling 

Maximum  prices  for  aircraft  spruce 
lumber  (used  in  the  manufacture  of 
trainer  planes  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  its  allies)  are  fixed  at  levels 
prevailing  in  October  1941,  under  Maxi- 
mum Price  Regulation  No.  109— Aircraft 
Spruce,  Acting  Price  Administrator 
Hamm  announced  March  22. 

Current  prices,  with  a  few  higher  ex- 
ceptions, are  at  the  October  levels. 

The  maximum  price  regulation  was  is- 
sued as  of  March  20,  1942,  and  becomes 
effective  April  1. 

Following  a  large  increase  in  buying 
which  began  last  September,  the  price  of 
No.  1  green  flitches  abruptly  rose  to  $450 
per  1,000  feet  in  October.  A  telegram 
from  the  OPA  to  all  spruce-producing 
mills  requested  that  they  return  to  the 
$400  price,  and  all  complied  with  the 
request. 

Until  recently  the  $400  price  continued 
and  prices  for  all  grades  and  sizes  were 
maintained  by  voluntary  agreements 
made  with  the  OPA  by  members  of  the 
industry.  Recently,  however,  there  have 
been  indications  that  speculative  activity 
was  tending  to  force  prices  up  and  might 
continue  to  do  so  unless  appropriate  ac- 
tion was  taken  by  the  OPA. 

Covers  transactions  of  1,000  feet  or  more 

The  price  regulation  covers  all  trans- 
actions of  1,000  feet  or  more  on  and  after 
April  1,  1942.  It  requires  that  every  per- 
son who  during  any  calendar  month  sells 
or  delivers,  or  agrees  to  buy,  buys,  or  re- 
ceives a  total  of  1,000  board  feet  or  more 
of  aircraft  spruce  shall  keep  for  inspec- 
tion by  the  OPA,  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  2  years,  a  complete  record  of  such 
transactions. 

The  schedule  of  maximum  prices 
(American  specifications)  runs  from  $90 
per  1,000  board  feet  for  3'  to  5  Vz',  random 
lengths  and  random  widths,  to  $690  per 
1,000  board  feet  for  23'  to  34'  in  V/4", 
V/2"  and  1%"  thicknesses  and  7",  or 
wider,  specified  widths. 

•    *    * 

OPA  corrects  lead  amendment 

OPA  has  announced  that  in  press  re- 
lease PM  2487,  the  text  of  Amendment 
No.  2  to  Price  Schedule  No.  70  (Lead 
Scrap),  Section  1355.65  (a)  (2)  (111) 
should  read  "no  plumbing  supply  house 
shall  sell,  deliver,  or  transfer  secondary 
lead.  .  .  ."  The  original  text  incorrectly 
read  "primary  lead." 
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OPA  asks  continuance  of 
price  levels  on  4  chemicals 
from  byproduct  coke  ovens 

Producers  and  sales  agents  of  benzol, 
toluol,  xylol,  and  solvent  naphtha  ob- 
tained from  byproduct  coke  ovens  were 
asked  by  telegram  on  March  14  to  con- 
tinue through  the  second  quarter  of  1942 
prices  prevailing  during  the  first  quarter, 
Acting  Price  Administrator  Hamm  an- 
nounced March  19. 

Prices  prevailing  in  the  first  quarter 
were  established  following  a  similar  re- 
quest by  Price  Administrator  Henderson 
last  December  15  to  avert  threatened 
price  increases. 

In  effect,  Mr.  Hamm's  telegram  is  a 
request  that  the  following  prices  be 
maintained  as  maximum  prices  per  gal- 
lon for  tank  car  quantities  during  the 
second  quarter  of  1942: 

Industrial  pure  benzol,  $0.15;  nitration 
benzol,  $0.15;  industrial  90  percent  ben- 
zol, $0.15;  thiophene  free  benzol,  $0,175; 
dewaxing  grade  90  percent  industrial 
benzol,  $0.15;  industrial  2  degree  toluol, 
$0.28;  nitration  1  degree  toluol,  $0,295; 
industrial  xylol,  $0.27;  10°  xylol,  $0.30; 
5°  xylol,  $0.37;  nitration  xylol,  $0.42;  and 
solvent  naphtha,  $0.27. 

*    *    * 

Minimum  rule  on  bale  size 
removed  to  spur  paper  sorting 

Wastepaper  dealers  are  given  an  addi- 
tional incentive  to  sort  their  collections 
to  segregate  higher  grade  materials  for 
the  benefit  of  manufacturers  by  an 
amendment  to  Revised  Price  Schedule 
No.  30  (Wastepaper),  announced  March 
19  by  Acting  Price  Administrator  Hamm. 

The  amendment — No.  2 — eliminates 
the  requirement  that  No.  1  mixed  paper 
and  old  corrugated  containers  had  to  be 
packed  in  650-pound  bales  in  order  to 
command  ceiling  prices.  Dealers  using 
smaller  machine-compressed  bales  in 
packing  now  can  sell  the  sorted  paper  for 
the  maximum  prices  established  in  the 
schedule. 

The  amendment  also  requires  that  all 
sales  of  wastepaper  must  be  invoiced  un- 
der the  grade  names  defined  in  the  sched- 
ule and  that  delivery  charges  and  the 
origin  of  the  wastepaper  be  designated. 

The  amendment,  which  became  effec- 
tive March  23,  also  clarifies  the  provisions 
of  the  previous  amendment  permitting 
dealers  to  add  certain  transportation 
charges,  up  to  $1  per  short  ton,  under 
certain  circumstances  outlined  In  the 
schedule. 


HIGHER  PRICES  AUTHORIZED 
ON  3  MACHINE  TOOLS 

Niagara  Machine  &  Tool  Works,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  March  16  was  authorized 
by  the  OPA  to  charge  prices  higher  than 
its  October  1,  1941,  list  prices  for  three 
of  the  machine  tools  it  manufactures  in 
order  to  encourage  increased  production 
of  such  machines  for  the  war  effort. 

October  10  prices  more  in  line 

By  a  formal  amendment  to  Price 
Schedule  No.  67,  the  company  is  specifi- 
cally allowed  to  sell  its  No.  59  single 
crank  press  for  $4,732,  its  No.  612  G 
double  crank  press  for  $10,693  and  its 
No.  310  power  squaring  shear  for  $2,600. 

The  costs  of  manufacture  of  those  ma- 
chines cannot  be  covered  if  sold  on  the 
October  1  price  level,  the  company  main- 
tained. The  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion has  found  this  to  be  true  and  also 
that  October  10  prices,  which  the  com- 
pany listed  and  published  before  October 
1,  are  more  in  agreement  with  manu- 
facturing costs. 

*  •    • 

"Off-the-highway"  vehicles  get 
tires,  tubes  for  some  projects 

WPB  modified  truck  production  re- 
strictions March  20  so  that  tires  and  tubes 
will  be  made  available  for  heavy  off-the- 
highway  vehicles  designed  to  transport 
materials  on  mining,  construction,  log- 
ging or  petroleum  development  projects. 

*  •    • 

Price  exemptions  aid  developing 
of  electric  wire  for  war 

In  a  move  designed  to  facilitate  in- 
creased production  of  electric  wire  and 
cable  for  war  purposes,  Acting  Price  Ad- 
ministrator Hamm  issued  on  March  18 
Amendment  No.  1  to  Revised  Price 
Schedule  No.  82.  This  schedule  had  im- 
posed as  maximum  prices  on  electric  wire, 
cable,  and  cable  accessories  the  prices 
which  prevailed  on  October  15,  1941. 
Effective  March  17, 1942,  the  new  amend- 
ment exempts  prices  of  products  sold 
under  developmental  contracts  with  the 
United  States  Government,  simplifies 
manufacturers'  reporting  requirements, 
and  improves  control  over  prices  of  new 
and  specially  designed  products. 


No  restrictions  on  sales  of  new 
cars  by  men  in  armed  forces 
or  called  for  induction 

Men  in  the  armed  forces  and  those 
called  for  induction  may  sell  their  new 
passenger  cars  without  restriction. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  an  amendment 
to  a  previous  order,  announced  March 
16  by  John  E.  Hamm,  Acting  OPA  Admin- 
istrator. The  amendment  takes  the  place 
of  a  previous  OPA  regulation  of  February 
21  which  expired  March  9.  That  ruling 
gave  men  taken  into  military  service  the 
right  to  sell  their  new  cars  to  anyone 
during  that  time. 

The  new  amendment  extends  indefi- 
nitely the  time  for  such  sale  outside  the 
regular  rationing  channels. 

Under  the  new  order,  as  soon  as  the 
selectee  or  volunteer  finds  a  buyer,  he 
needs  only  apply  to  the  Rationing  Board 
in  the  area  where  the  car  is  kept  for  a 
certificate  authorizing  the  sale  or  trans- 
fer. To  facilitate  the  transaction  in  the 
case  of  new  car  owners  who  are  already 
In  the  service,  the  order  provides  that 
he  may  authorize  an  agent  to  make  the 
application  which  must  be  in  writing. 

The  application  must  include:  (1)  the 
name  and  address  of  the  seller;  (2)  a  de- 
scription of  the  car  including  the  make, 
model,  year,  serial  number,  engine  number, 
and  body  type;  (3)  the  name  and  address 
of  the  buyer;  (4)  a  statement  from  the  serv- 
ice man's  superior  officer  establishing  the  sell- 
er's military  status,  or  a  letter  from  a  member 
of  the  Selective  Service  Board  where  the 
seller  is  registered. 

The  Local  Rationing  Board  will  issue  a 
certificate  on  Form  R-202  which  will  not 
affect  the  regular  quota  of  new  passenger 
automobiles  allowed  that  Board. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  new  pas- 
senger cars  only  are  affected  by  this 
change.  A  new  car  is  defined  in  the  Ra- 
tioning Order  as  "any  1942  model  passen- 
ger automobile  having  a  seating  capacity 
of  not  more  than  10  persons,  irrespective 
of  the  number  of  miles  it  has  been  driven, 
or  any  other  passenger  automobile  which 
has  been  driven  less  than  a  thousand 
miles." 

•    •    • 

Small  operators  need  not 
report  under  rag  schedule 

Monthly  reporting  requirements  of 
Price  Schedule  No.  47,  Old  Rags,  apply 
only  to  those  persons  in  the  trade  who 
have  bought,  sold,  or  consumed  10  short 
tons  or  more  in  any  1  month  since  Decem- 
ber 1941,  OPA  announced  March  20. 
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OPA  limits  profits  at  farmer's  expense 
as  prices  rise  on  3  fertilizer  chemicals 


In  its  second  move  to  hold  down  costs 
to  farmers  in  their  all-out  production  of 
crops  this  year,  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration through  Acting  Price  Adminis- 
trator Hamm  on  March  19  imposed  maxi- 
mum margins  which  mixers  and  dealers 
may  charge  to  farmers  for  nitrate  of 
soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  cyana- 
mide.  These  are  three  nitrogen  materials 
used  as  fertilizers  without  the  admixture 
of  other  chemicals. 

No  justification  found 

Substantial  increases  In  the  prices  of 
these  three  fertilizers  currently  being 
paid  by  the  farmers  over  levels  of  a  year 
ago  were  revealed  in  recent  investigations, 
Mr.  Hamm  stated.  The  advances  in  re- 
tail prices  have  been,  to  a  marked  degree, 
greater  than  increases  in  base  prices 
charged  by  producers  and  importers,  so 
that  there  is  "unmistakable  evidence"  of 
higher  prices  being  charged  by  distribu- 
tors of  these  commodities  for  which  no 
justifiable  explanation  has  been  found, 
the  acting  administrator  added. 

The  new  permanent  schedule,  Maxi- 
mum Price  Regulation  No.  108,  became 
effective  March  23, 1942.  It  follows  Tem- 
porary Maximum  Price  Regulation  No. 
1  which  established  as  of  February  27, 
1942,  ceiling  prices  for  a  period  of  60 
days  on  the  retail  sale  of  mixed  fertilizers. 
The  March  19  Maximum  Price  Regulation 
applies  only  to  sellers'  margins  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  cyana- 
mide  when  used  as  fertilizers  without  be- 
ing mixed  with  other  cehmicals.  It  does 
not  affect  the  base  price  paid  by  the  mixer 
for  his  purchase  of  these  commodities. 

Sodium  nitrate  supply  conserved 

"Many  complaints  have  been  received 
from  farmers  and  other  persons  clearly 
indicating  that  these  materials  are  being 
offered  in  many  instances  at  speculative 
and  exorbitant  levels,"  Mr.  Hamm  de- 
clared. "Not  only  have  the  margins  of 
certain  mixers,  agents  and  dealers  risen," 
he  said,  "but  they  are  threatening  to  rise 
further." 

A  combination  of  limited  supplies  and 
increased  farmer  demand  in  the  ex- 
panded agricultural  program  this  year 
has  contributed  to  a  scarcity  in  supplies 
of  these  fertilizers.  These  conditions 
have  been  recognized  by  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  which  has  issued  a  pre- 
ference order,  No.  M-62,  to  conserve  the 
supply  and  direct  the  distribution  of 
sodium  nitrate. 


The  maximum  margins  for  cash  sales 
of  the  three  fertilizers,  direct  or  through 
agents  to  consumers,  are  established  at 
$4  per  ton,  and  the  maximum  margins  of 
mixers  for  cash  sales  to  dealers  are  $2 
per  ton  and  dealers'  margins  on  cash  sales 
to  consumers  are  $2  per  ton.  All  trans- 
portation expenses  and  the  cost  of  tax 
tags  and  attaching  the  tags — paid  by  the 
reseller — may  be  added  to  such  margins, 
records  of  which  must  be  kept  by  resellers. 
In  the  case  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  the 
mixer's  margin  may  be  increased  by  $1.50 
per  ton  when  it  is  purchased  in  bulk  by 
the  mixer  and  resold  in  bags.  The  cost 
of  the  bags,  if  not  included  in  the  pur- 
chase price  for  the  sulphate  of  ammonia 
paid  by  the  mixer,  may  also  be  added  to 
his  margin. 

10  Western  States  excluded 

These  three  fertilizers  are  sold  chiefly 
in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  United 
States  where  they  are  used  in  growing 
such  crops  as  cotton,  sugar,  corn,  and 
vegetables.  Relatively  small  amounts  are 
sold  in  other  parts  of  the  Nation.  Maxi- 
mum Price  Regulation  No.  108  does  not 
cover  sales  in  the  western  territory  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  States  of 
Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Mon- 
tana, Wyoming,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah, 
Colorado  and  Arizona.  Further  investi- 
gations are  being  carried  on  as  to 
practices  in  these  territories. 

•    *    • 

I    MAKERS  OF  BALE  TIE  WIRE 
MUST  REINSTATE  DISCOUNTS 

Producers  of  bale  tie  wire  are  required 
to  reinstate  customary  minimum  dis- 
counts of  40  cents  per  100  pounds  on 
their  sales  to  manufacturers  of  bale  ties, 
according  to  an  amendment  to  Price 
Schedule  No.  6,  Iron  and  Steel  Products, 
issued  March  17  by  Acting  Price  Admin- 
istrator Hamm. 

"Bale  ties"  are  short  lengths  of  bale 
tie  wire  with  a  twisted  loop  in  one  end 
and  are  sold  in  bundles  largely  to  bale 
agricultural  products,  wastepaper,  old 
rags,  and  so  on. 

Price  Schedule  No.  6,  which  was  issued 
on  April  17,  1941,  required  that  manu- 
facturers of  iron  and  steel  products  con- 
tinue "customary  and  general  discounts." 
Bale  tie  wire  and  bale  ties  are  both  cov- 
ered by  this  schedule.  Because  of  mis- 
interpretations, the  new  amendment  has 
been  issued  in  clarification. 


OPA  takes  steps  to 
check  rising  prices  of 
rotenone  pending  ceiling 

Grinders  of  powdered  rotenone  bear- 
ing root  were  requested  March  16  not  to 
sell  any  quantity  at  a  price  in  excess  of 
35  cents  per  pound  for  5  percent  pure 
rotenone  content  grade,  in  telegrams  sent 
out  by  OPA  Acting  Administrator  Hamm. 

U.  S.  supply  imported 

The  telegrams  specified  that  increases 
or  decreases  of  4  cents  per  pound  be 
made  in  direct  ratio  to  each  1-percent 
variation  in  content  per  pound  above  or 
below  the  basic  grade.  These  prices  are 
f.  o.  b.  grinder's  plant. 

Rotenone  is  the  active  ingredient  in 
many  insecticidal  dusts  and  sprays  used 
by  farmers  producing  food  crops  vital  to 
the  defense  effort.  It  is  used  also  for 
delousing  purposes  by  the  armed  forces 
of  both  this  country  and  Great  Britain. 
All  rotenone  used  in  this  country  is  im- 
ported. The  bulk  of  imports  recently  has 
come  from  Peru,  although  Brazil  has 
vast  unplumbed  resources  of  rotenone. 

Proposed  ceiling  is  75  percent  increase 

Since  March  1941,  cost  of  the  root, 
landed  New  York,  has  increased  150  per- 
cent. Price  of  rotenone  powder  for  sale 
to  dust  mixers,  containing  5  percent  pure 
rotenone  was  20  to  22  cents  per  pound 
a  year  ago.  OPA's  proposed  maximum 
ceiling  level  of  35  cents  per  pound  repre- 
sents a  75-percent  increase  in  value  over 
a  year  ago.  Recent  rotenone  powder 
quotations  had  ranged  around  44  cents 
per  pound. 

The  finished  insecticidal  dust  as  sold  to 
farmers  contains  from  V2  percent  to  1 
percent  of  pure  rotenone.  In  other  words, 
100  pounds  of  3/i-percent  rotenone  dust 
would  contain  only  15  pounds  of  the  5- 
percent  rotenone  powder. 

•    •    • 

WPA  aid  enlisted  in  scrap 
drive  on  Nation's  farms 

Supplementing  the  efforts  of  its  State 
salvage  committees  and  the  cooperating 
program  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture County  War  Boards,  the  Bureau 
of  Industrial  Conservation  has  enlisted 
the  aid  of  the  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration in  a  concentrated  drive  to  stim- 
ulate the  collection  and  movement  of 
scrap  metals  and  rubber  from  the  Na- 
tion's farms. 
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Imports  of  non-Cuban  sugar 
for  reexport  encouraged 
by  raising  ceiling 

Purchases  by  refiners  of  raw  cane  sugar 
Imports  from  foreign  countries  other  than 
Cuba  will  be  permitted  by  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  on  an  ex-duty  de- 
livered basis  price  of  2.8025  cents  per 
pound  north  of  Hatteras  ports  and  2.8225 
north  of  New  York  ports,  Acting  Admin- 
istrator Hamm  announced  March  18 

This  exception  is  contained  in  Amend- 
ment No.  1  to  Revised  Price  Schedule  No. 
16  (Raw  Cane  Sugars).  However,  it  is 
applicable  only  with  the  specific  pro- 
vision that  such  sugars  as  refined — or 
an  equivalent  amount— will  be  offered 
to  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  for  Lend-Lease  reexport. 

Lasts  at  least  90  days 

The  amendment  was  effective  March 
17,  1942.  Unless  earlier  revoked  or  ex- 
tended it  will  expire  within  90  days. 

Request  for  such  an  exception  was 
made  to  OPA  by  the  FSCC,  based  on 
shipping  facilities  available  to  the  latter 
for  the  transportation  of  refined  sugars 
to  our  Allies. 

"While  these  prices  are  below  the  ex- 
duty  delivered  price  of  2.99  cents  per 
pound  for  Cuban  sugar,"  Mr.  Hamm 
stated,  "nevertheless  it  is  calculated  to 
reflect  a  fair  return  and  thereby  encour- 
age the  movement  of  such  sugars." 

Normally,  the  duty  on  off-shore  sugars 
from  foreign  countries  such  as  Peru  is 
1.875  cents  per  pound,  as  compared  with 
0.75  cent  for  Cuban. 

The  new  amendment  will  not  alter  the 
existing  supply  of  the  United  States. 
However,  the  new  ceiling  price  of  2.8025 
cents  per  pound  for  such  foreign  raws — 
provided  they  eventually  go  out  in  refined 
form  for  Lend-Lease  export — would  bring 
approximately  a  2.05-cent  per  pound 
f.  o.  b.  price  to  the  Peruvian  producer. 
This  is  materially  over  the  1.115-cent 
figure  such  producer  would  net  on  a  sale 
for  direct  use  in  the  United  States. 

•    •    * 

Elsbree  named  OPA  regional 
attorney  at  Philadelphia 

Appointment  of  Wayland  Elsbree,  for- 
merly a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  White 
&  Staples,  as  regional  attorney  for  the 
Philadelphia  regional  office  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  was  announced 
March  16  by  David  Ginsburg,  general 
counsel. 


MATERIALS  .  .  . 

Arrangements  for  alcohol  from  grain 
point  to  saving  equal  to  550,000  tons  of  sugar 


The  program  of  substituting  grain  for 
molasses  as  the  base  from  which  some 
industrial  alcohol  is  made  is  going  for- 
ward successfully,  Materials  Director 
Batt  announced  March  16. 

If  arrangements  made  thus  far  can  be 
carried  out  during  the  year,  a  saving  of 
the  equivalent  of  550,000  tons  of  sugar 
will  result,  he  said. 

Final  passage  by  Congress  of  HR  6543 
would,  it  was  said,  remove  existing  bar- 
riers to  redistillation  of  140-proof  alcohol 
from  beverage  distilleries  into  190-proof 
in  the  Nation's  large  Industrial  distil- 
leries and  will  provide  added  impetus  to 
the  conversion  program.  The  bill  had 
passed  both  the  House  and  Senate,  but 
on  March  16  was  awaiting  conference 
action. 

Demand  rose  300  percent 

The  change-over  from  molasses  to 
grain  has  been  difficult  and  will  be  carried 
on  all  during  the  year.  In  normal  times 
the  Nation's  alcohol-making  facilities 
are  divided  into  two  kinds:  beverage  dis- 
tilleries which  make  whiskey  and  other 
potables  from  corn  and  other  grains,  and 
industrial  distilleries  which  make  190- 
proof  alcohol  from  blackstrap  molasses, 
a  byproduct  of  sugar  manufacture. 

With  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  demand 
for  190-proof  alcohol,  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  smokeless  powder  and  other 
munitions,  increased  more  than  300  per- 
cent. There  was  not  enough  blackstrap 
to  fill  the  demand  and  high-test  molasses, 
which  would  ordinarily  go  into  sugar,  had 
to  be  used  in  addition. 

The  chemicals  branch,  WPB,  foresaw  a 
possible  shortage  of  sugar  for  alcohol  and 
started  last  summer  on  a  program  for 
conversion  of  whiskey  distilleries  into 
making  190-proof  alcohol. 

At  that  time  there  were  only  a  few 
plants  in  the  country  that  could  be  uti- 
lized. Legal  restrictions  and  lack  of 
equipment  barred  the  way. 

The  first  step  was  to  seek  removal  of 
legal  barriers  and  on  October  16,  1941, 
a  bill  was  introduced  In  Congress  to  per- 
mit simultaneous  production  of  indus- 
trial alcohol  and  beverage  alcohol  and 
also  to  permit  these  plants  to  operate  7 
days  a  week.  This  was  signed  by  the 
President  and  became  law  on  January 
24,  1942. 
With  this  restriction  out  of  the  way, 


the  WPB  ordered  all  distilleries  capable 
of  producing  190-proof  alcohol  from  grain 
to  do  so  to  the  limit.  While  this  has 
resulted  in  a  great  increase  in  grain  alco- 
hol output,  and  has  for  the  time  being 
alleviated  the  situation,  it  is  not  a  perma- 
nent solution. 

Some  can't  redistill 

Beverage  distilleries  generally  fall  into 
two  classes — and  split  about  50-50  as  to 
output.  The  first  class  has  facilities  to 
produce  190  proof  and  these  are  now  en- 
gaged in  doing  it.  The  others  are  smaller 
plants,  larger  in  number  but  smaller  in 
output,  that  are  capable  of  producing 
only  120  to  140  proof  and  have  no  redis- 
tilling facilities.  It  Is  in  this  field  that 
the  problem  of  shifting  equipment  and 
facilities  is  complex. 

With  the  expected  passage  of  H.  R.  6543, 
it  would  be  possible  to  gather  this  low- 
proof  alcohol  and  ship  it  to  industrial 
distilleries  for  conversion  into  190  proof. 

Meantime,  engineering  changes  are  go- 
ing on  at  strategically  located  plants  to 
increase  grain  alcohol  facilities.  Some 
beverage  distilleries  require  only  a  small 
amount  of  equipment  to  produce  190- 
proof  alcohol.  These  are  being  supplied 
from  old  and  idle  plants  and  from  others 
which  have  a  surplus  of  certain  types  of 
apparatus. 

By  this  utilization  of  all  distilling  fa- 
cilities in  the  country,  the  WPB  expects 
to  be  able  to  meet  all  demands  for  indus- 
trial alcohol  for  the  war  program,  no 
matter  how  high  the  demands  may  climb. 

•    •    * 

STEEL  PLATE  SHIPMENTS 
SET  MONTHLY  RECORD 

February  shipments  of  steel  plates  es- 
tablished a  new  monthly  record  despite 
the  shortness  of  the  month,  C.  E.  Adams, 
chief  of  the  iron  and  steel  branch,  an- 
nounced March  14.  February  shipments 
totaled  758,723  tons  as  compared  to  754,- 
522  in  January.  Strip  mills  produced 
268,988  tons  of  plate  in  February,  a  gain 
of  18,000  tons.  Shipments  of  plate  for 
the  merchant  shipbuilding  program  in- 
creased 15  percent  in  February,  Mr. 
Adams  said.  He  expects  the  March  total 
to  exceed  800,000  tons. 
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operation  of 
railroad  when  arbitration  order  is  de&ed 


In  the  first  such  action  since  the  out- 
break of  war,  President  Roosevelt  last 
week  ordered  Federal  seizure  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western  Rail- 
road because  of  failure  of  its  president  to 
accede  to  the  National  War  Labor  Board's 
order  of  arbitration.  The  Board  last 
week  issued  a  directive  order  adopting  as 
its  own  unanimous  panel  recommenda- 
tions in  one  case;  reached  an  agreement 
In  one  other  case,  and  received  certifica- 
tion of  eight  new  cases. 

Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western  Railroad 

Last  week,  for  the  first  time  in  World 
War  II,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  to  seize  a  plant  because  of  its  de- 
fiance of  an  order  of  the  War  Labor 
Board.  Within  2  hours  after  receiving 
word  that  George  P.  McNear,  president 
of  the  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western  Railroad 
Co.,  had  refused  his  request  to  abide  by 
the  Board's  order  to  arbitrate  a  dispute 
■with  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men and  Enginemen  and  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen,  President 
Roosevelt  on  Saturday,  March  21,  signed 
an  Executive  order  instructing  the  Di- 
rector of  the  OfSce  of  Defense  Transpor- 
tation to  take  immediate  possession  of 
and  operate  the  road.  In  announcing 
this  action  to  the  press  at  the  request  of 
the  President,  William  H.  Davis,  Board 
Chairman,  made  the  following  statement: 

This  action  has  been  taken  after  a  delay 
of  many  days  awaiting  a  reply  from  Mr.  Mc- 
Near. His  answer,  when  finally  received, 
raised  the  question  of  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  settle  the  dispute, 
and  brought  up  again  many  Issues  which  had 
been  decided  by  the  National  War  Labor 
Board.  It  also  discussed  the  merits  of  the 
controversy  which  the  Railway  Mediation 
Board,  the  Director  of  Transportation,  the 
Conciliation  Service,  and  finally,  the  War 
Labor  Board,  had  recommended  should  be 
referred  to  arbitration. 

The  War  Labor  Board  proposed  that  any 
further  review  of  the  merits  should  be  before 
an  arbitration  board.  This  was  accepted  by 
the  employees;  it  was  rejected  by  Mr.  McNear 
on  behalf  of  the  railroad. 

In  view  of  the  refusal  of  Mr.  McNear  to 
arbitrate,  there  seemed  no  other  possible 
action  except  to  take  over  the  operation  of 
the  railroad. 

Liiiie  Steel 

On  March  18,  the  Board  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  affirming  its  juris- 
diction over  all  labor  disputes,  including 
those  involving  union  security,  that 
might  interrupt  work  essential  to  the 
effective  prosecution  of  the  war.    The 


Inland  Steel  Co.  had  raised  the  question 
of  the  Board's  authority  to  take  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  union  security  question  at 
the  hearings  now  in  progress  before  a 
fact-finding  panel  of  the  Board.  The 
text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

That  in  Case  No.  35.  Inland  Steel  Co.  and 
the  Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee, 
CIO,  under  the  Executive  Order,  this  Board 
has  jurisdiction  to  consider  all  labor  disputes 
which  might  Interrupt  work  which  con- 
tributes to  the  effective  prosecution  of  the 
war,  including  labor  disputes  as  to  union 
status  such  as  the  one  raised  in  this  par- 
ticular case. 

What  the  Board  may  finally  determine  in 
this  particular  dispute  will  be  decided  after 
the  report  of  the  fact-finding  panel  and  a 
public  hearing  before  the  Board. 

Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co. 

The  dispute  between  the  Virginia  Elec- 
tric &  Power  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Street,  Elec- 
tric Railway  and  Motor  Bus  Employees  of 
America,  AFL,  was  settled  by  the  unani- 
mous directive  order  of  the  Board,  mak- 
ing the  unanimous  panel  recommenda- 
tions the  decision  of  the  Board.  The 
panel,  composed  of  Judge  Walter  P. 
Stacy,  George  M.  Rogers,  and  Frank 
Tobin,  recommended: 

1.  That  the  National  War  Labor  Board  re- 
quest the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  to 
give  its  earliest  possible  attention  to  this  case, 
and  to  expedite  it  in  every  way  practicable. 

2.  That  the  National  War  Labor  Board  re- 
quest all  parties  to  continue  operations  and 
harmonious  relations  with  one  another,  pend- 
ing final  determination  of  this  dispute,  and 
to  refrain  from  taking  any  steps  which  might 
directly  or  indirectly  produce  an  undesirable 
effect  on  the  war  effort. 

The  case  was  certified  to  the  Board 
February  12  and  hearings  had  been  held 
for  2  days  early  in  March.  No  agreement 
was  reached  at  that  time  so  the  panel 
then  made  its  recommendations.  A  total 
of  1,300  employees  are  involved  in  the 
dispute,  which  arose  over  the  union's  de- 
mand for  sole  collective  bargaining  rights 
for  the  company's  employees  in  Rich- 
mond, Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  and  Peters- 
burg, Va.  A  strike,  which  had  been 
threatened  for  February  15,  was  called  off 
at  the  request  of  the  Board. 

San  Francisco  Hotel  Employers 

On  March  19,  the  Board  decided  to 
take  jurisdiction  of  the  dispute  between 
the  Hotel  Employers  Association  of  San 
Francisco,  and  the  Local  Joint  Executive 
Board   of   Hotel   and   Restaurant   Em- 


ployees, AFL.  At  the  same  time,  a  re- 
quest was  made  to  the  union  to  remove 
the  picket  lines  which  they  had  thrown 
around  18  hotels  in  the  city.  This  request 
was  immediately  complied  with. 

The  case  was  certified  to  the  Board 
January  30  and  on  February  13  Professor 
Paul  Eliel  of  Stanford  University  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  as  its  examiner  to 
investigate  the  current  status  of  the  case. 
Although  his  report  to  the  Board  stated 
that  there  is  no  interruption  of  service 
nor  interference  with  any  activity  that 
would  contribute  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  the  Board  decided  to  take  juris- 
diction because  of  the  "effects  of  the  dis- 
pute upon  civilian  morale  in  a  war  port 
and  the  desirability  ...  of  settling  the 
dispute  in  accordance  with  the  national 
agreement  that  there  shall  be  no  strikes 
or  lockouts." 

Tire  strike  which  has  been  in  progress 
since  August  30  affects  2,500  men  and 
arose  over  the  union's  demand  for  a  union 
shop,  wage  increases,  and  better  working 
conditions.  A  public  hearing  is  scheduled 
at  the  Board's  offices  on  April  2. 

Glass  companies 

Following  5  days  of  hearings  before  a 
panel  composed  of  Fowler  Harper,  Fred- 
erick Fales,  and  Sherman  Delrymple,  an 
agreement  was  reached  settling  the  dis- 
pute between  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  the  Libby-Owens- 
Ford  Glass  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  the 
Federation  of  Glass,  Ceramic  and  Silica 
Sand  Workers  of  America,  CIO.  The 
agreement  affects  3,500  employees  in  13 
plants  of  the  2  companies. 

The  agreement,  which  runs  for  2  years, 
provides  mainly  for  a  5-cent-an-hour 
increase  in  the  basic  hourly  wage  rates 
effective  February  1.  The  union  had 
asked  a  15-cent  increase.  It  also  provides 
for  an  upward  and  downward  adjustment 
of  wages  whenever  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  cost  of  living  index  moves  either 
way.  The  union  withdrew  its  demands 
for  time  and  one-half  for  Sunday  on  con- 
tinuous operations  and  for  a  union  shop 
and  check-off.  Both  companies  agreed  to 
pay  time  and  one-half  for  Armistice  Day 
and  Decoration  Day. 

Other  cases 

A  public  hearing  is  scheduled  for  March 
25  in  three  International  Harvester  Co. 
cases  which  were  transferred  to  the  War 
Labor  Board  docket  from  the  National 
Defense  Mediation  Board.  Both  CIO  and 
AFL  unions  are  involved  and  they  are 
jointly  submitting  their  demands  for  time 
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and  one-half  on  Saturday  and  double 
time  on  Sunday  on  continuous  operations. 
This  is  the  first  time  a  public  hearing  has 
been  held  on  these  issues  and  also  the 
first  time  that  the  two  labor  organiza- 
tions have  presented  a  joint  case  to  the 
Board. 

New  cases  certified  to  the  Board  last 
week  involve  the  following:  United  States 
Cartridge  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  and  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists, 
AFL;  Mack  Manufacturing  Corporation, 
Allentown,  Pa.  and  the  United  Automo- 
bile Workers,  CIO;  Detroit  Street  Rail- 
way Commission,  Detroit,  Mich,  and  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and 
Electric  Railway  Employees,  AFL,  and 
the  State,  County,  and  Municipal  Work- 
ers, CIO;  the  Firestone  Rubber  &  Metal 
Products  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich,  and  the 
United  Automobile  Workers,  CIO;  the 
Maryland  Drydock  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
and  the  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and 
Shipbuilding  Workers,  CIO;  the  Advance 
Auto  Body  Works,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
and  the  United  Automobile  Workers, 
CIO ;  the  Public  Service  Interstate  Trans- 
portation Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.  and  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Street,  Elec- 
tric Railway  and  Motor  Coach  Employees, 
AFL;  and  the  United  States  Lines  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  and  the  Masters,  Mates 
and  Pilots  of  America,  AFL. 

•    •    * 

Producers  of  Lake  Superior  iron 
ore  urged  to  speed  shipments 

Producers  of  iron  ore  in  the  Lake 
Superior  region,  faced  with  the  task  of 
supplying  nearly  90,000.000  tons  to  the 
Nation's  steel  furnaces  in  the  current 
year,  were  urged  March  21  by  the  War 
Production  Board  and  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  to  begin  lake  shipments 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Price  ceiling  imminent 

At  the  same  time,  OPA  disclosed  that 
a  price  ceiling  will  be  established  in  the 
near  future  for  Lake  Superior  iron  ore 
shipped  in  the  1942  season. 

With  respect  to  the  pricing  of  ore  that 
might  be  shipped  under  new  contracts  in 
the  few  days  remaining  prior  to  the  is- 
suance of  a  schedule,  it  was  suggested 
that  the  industry  invoice  such  shipments, 
in  those  few  cases  where  it  might  be  nec- 
essary to  do  so,  ei'.iier  at  an  open  price  or 
at  a  negotiated  price  not  to  exceed  $4.45 
per  gross  ton  for  Mesabi  non-Bessemer 
base  ore  delivered  at  lower  lake  ports  and 
at  customarily  related  prices  on  other 
grades. 


Procedure  in  employing  women  suggested 
in  bulletin  to  war  contractors 


War  contractors  must  "consider  the 
employment  of  women  with  an  open 
mind,  and  recognize  that  there  is,  as 
always,  a  training  job  to  do,"  declares 
a  bulletin  released  to  contractors  and 
Labor  Division  field  men  March  14  by 
WPB  Labor  Director  Hillman. 

Prepared  by  the  training  -  within  - 
industry  branch  of  the  WPB  Labor 
Division,  under  the  title  "Increasing  War 
Production  Through  Employment  of 
Women,"  the  bulletin  suggests  methods 
for  fitting  women  workers  into  the  war 
labor  force  as  rapidly  and  efficiently  as 
possible.  One  part  of  it  briefly  outlines 
steps  necessary  in  their  training  for  war 
jobs. 

Hiring  of  women  held  inescapable 

In  a  foreword,  Channing  R.  Dooley, 
chief  of  the  training-within-industry 
branch,  states: 

"Employing  women  in  war  industries 
in  increasing  numbers  is  inescapable. 
Employing  a  woman  for  any  job  that  she 
can  do,  or  can  learn  to  do,  will  release 
a  man  either  for  work  not  suitable  for 
women  or  for  active  armed  service  ..." 

The  bulletin  is  based  on  the  experience 
of  a  number  of  American  industries  em- 
ploying a  considerable  force  of  women, 
and  on  the  experience  of  the  British  in 
using   women   in  war  production. 

Highlights  of  bulletin 

Highlights  of  the  bulletin  follow: 

In  general,  women  will  not  add  to  the 
supply  of  skilled  labor  but  they  do  present 
a  large  and  promising  source  of  workers  for 
a  wide  variety  of  operations  .  .  .  Curtail- 
ment of  civilian  production  releases  num- 
bers of  women  with  varying  degrees  of  skill. 
These  women  are  available  for  retraining  for 
war  production  work. 

Introduction  of  women  workers  in  indus- 
tries or  plants  where  they  have  not  previously 
been  employed  will  often  mean  that  women 
will  actually  be  put  on  "men's  work."  It  will 
not  always  be  a  simple  placement  and  train- 
ing process  —  but,  when  the  snags  are 
anticipated,  British  experience  shows  that 
remarkable  results  are  achieved. 

"Protective"  laws  may  affect  policy 

Many  States  have  "protective"  legislation 
which  sets  standards  for  working  conditions 
for  women,  limits  hours  (both  as  to  length 
and  time  of  day) ,  and  restricts  occupations. 
In  some  States  provisions  have  been  made  to 
permit  modification  of  standards  where  nec- 
essary for  war  production.  State  laws  cover- 
ing a  particular  plant  should  be  checked  as 
the  first  step.  The  industrial  commission  or 
the  State  secretary  of  labor  can  supply  specific 
Information. 

There  are  some  physical  limitations  for 
women.  As  a  means  of  overcoming  them, 
mechanical  aids  may  be  used;  for  example, 
In  load  lifting,  roller  conveyors  and  pedestal 
lifts  are  helpful.    Tools  may  need  to  be  scaled 


to    women    and    benches    made    lower    for 
assembly  workers. 

Safety  records  better  than  men's 

The  safety  records  of  women  are  better 
than  those  of  men  .  .  .  The  safety  engineer 
who  selects  caps  and  Jumpers  will  do  well  to 
consult  with  the  women  who  will  wear  the 
clothing.  His  interest  may  be  in  finding  a 
cap  which  will  insure  that  hair  will  not  catch 
In  a  machine,  while  the  employee  may  also 
be  concerned  about  a  cap  which  will  protect 
hair  from  dust  and  not  ruin  a  new  hair-do. 

Women  do  not  change  jobs  as  often  as  men. 
Good  supervision,  satisfactory  working  con- 
ditions, adequate  wages,  and  fair  treatment 
will  hold  women  to  their  jobs  and  thus,  by 
decreased  turn-over,  reduce  over-all  training 
time. 

•     •     • 


San  Francisco  union  now 
admits  Negroes  to  war  work 

Following  action  by  President  Roose- 
velt, Local  68  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists,  AFL,  is  now 
permitting  Negroes  to  work  in  defense  in- 
dustries in  San  Francisco,  Dr.  Malcolm  S. 
MacLean,  chairman  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Fair  Employment  Practice, 
announced  March  17  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
committee  in  Washington. 

President  Roosevelt  entered  the  case 
following  charges  brought  against  Local 
68  of  San  Francisco  and  Local  751  of 
Seattle  by  the  Committee  on  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practice  which  cited  the  two 
local  unions  to  him  as  violating  Executive 
Order  8802  by  their  continued  refusal  to 
let  Negroes  work  in  plants  where  the  two 
locals  had  contracts. 

After  weeks  of  negotiations,  the  case 
was  referred  to  the  union's  Executive 
Council  and  to  Harvey  W.  Brown,  inter- 
national president.  Later  the  Committee 
on  Fair  Employment  Practice  cited  the 
two  locals  to  the  President  on  January  18. 

President  Roosevelt  then  called  on  Wil- 
liam Green,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  with  which  the  ma- 
chinists are  affiliated,  and  on  January 
29,  E.  C.  Davidson,  general  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  IAM,  writing  for  the  ex- 
ecutive council,  informed  the  locals  that 
"it  is  now  our  duty  to  advise  you  that 
there  is  no  other  course  to  follow  than 
to  instruct  the  membership  of  Lodge  68 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  to 
comply  with  the  Executive  Order  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States."  The 
action  of  the  San  Francisco  local  followed 
this  letter. 
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CIVILIAN  DEFENSE  . . . 

OCD  to  work  with  Army,  Navy  in  plans 
for  special  protection  of  war  plants 


To  insure  the  uninterrupted  supply  of 
war  materials,  committees  representing 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense,  shortly  will  be  established  in 
each  of  the  nine  regions  to  assist  local 
authorities  in  identifying  Army  and  Navy 
plants  for  special  protection,  it  was  an- 
nounced March  19  by  OCD  Director 
Landis. 

To  insure  uninterrupted  supply 

In  instructions  to  the  nine  regional  di- 
rectors of  the  OCD  for  transmission  to 
State  and  local  defense  councils,  Director 
Landis  declared: 

"The  increasing  production  demands 
for  war  purposes  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  protecting  manufacturing  plants 
to  insure  the  uninterrupted  supply  of 
war  materials.  The  V/ar  and  Navy  De- 
partments have  added  passive  air  raid 
protection  to  their  measures  for  internal 
protection  of  industrial  plants. 

"The  War  and  Navy  Departments  and 
the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  have  agreed 
that  inspection  jurisdiction  in  air  raid 
protection  matters  in  Government-owned 
plants,  as  well  as  in  privately  owned 
plants  having  important  War  and  Navy 
contracts,  rests  respectively  in  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments. 

OCD  responsibility 

"The  responsibility  of  the  Office  of  Ci- 
vilian Defense  in  this  matter  includes 
the  issuance  of  instructional  matter  on 
air  raid  protection  for  industrial  estab- 
lishments, the  offer  of  opportunity  for 
Army  and  Navy  plant  inspectors  to  at- 
tend Civilian  Defense  schools,  and  pro- 
visions whereby  plants  executing  Army 
and  Navy  contracts  receive  all  desirable 
assistance  from  the  local  authorities  in 
charge  of  air  raid  protection  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  plant  is  situated. 

"Protective  measures  for  all  plants 
should  be  integrated  into  those  of  the 
locality  in  which  each  plant  is  located. 
However,  plants  having  Army  and  Navy 
contracts  should  receive  special  treat- 
ment in  this  respect.  Before  they  can  re- 
ceive special  treatment,  they  must  be 
identified  as  Army  and  Navy  plants  by 
the  local  authorities. 

"For  security  reasons,  the  Army  and 
Navy  do  not  feel  that  it  is  desirable  to 
send  lists  of  Army  and  Navy  plants  to 
municipalities.   A  statement  by  the  plant 
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management  that  the  plant  is  engaged 
m  Army  and  Navy  contracts  should  serve 
io  identify  it.  The  local  authorities  in 
charge  of  air  raid  protection  should  then 
make  available  advice,  assistance  and 
training  facilities  upon  the  request  of  the 
plant,  but  that  plant  should  not  be  forced 
to  participate  in  local  air  raid  protection 
training  and  exercises  unless  the  plant 
management  so  desires." 

The  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  through 
its  Plant  Protection  Division,  has  issued 
a  series  of  instructional  pamphlets  on 
the  subject  of  the  protection  of  industrial 
plants  and  public  buildings.  In  addition, 
under  sponsorship  of  the  Office  of  Civil- 
ian Defense,  there  have  been  established 
in  various  universities  and  colleges, 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  plant  su- 
perintendents, foremen,  etc.,  in  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property  in  industrial 
plants. 

•    •    • 


New  York  City  gets  rating 
for  air-raid  sirens 

The  Government  Requirements 
Branch  of  the  WPB  announced  March 
13  that  it  had  approved  an  application 
made  by  the  City  of  New  York  for  a 
preference  rating  to  enable  it  to  obtain 
air-raid  sirens. 

The  rating  granted  (A-6)  is  for  the 
purchase  of  500  sirens,  the  branch  said. 

•    •    • 

R.  0.  T.  C.  or  State  training 
uniforms  don't  get  A-10 

Wool  for  uniforms  for  the  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  and  for  students 
taking  State  or  private  military  training 
is  not  included  in  the  order  giving  a 
priority  rating  of  A-10  to  military 
uniforms. 

The  WPB  textiles  branch  emphasized 
that  the  A-10  rating  prescribed  in  Con- 
servation Order  M-73  to  uniforms  for 
students  at  the  "U.  S.  Government  Mili- 
tary and  Naval  Academy  and  Training 
Schools"  applies  only  to  the  Service 
schools,  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  the  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission  and  other  Federal 
military  schools. 


Use  spray  of  water,  or  plain 
dry  sand  to  fight  incendiary 
bombs,  OCD  advises 

Don't  use  salt  on  that  incendiary 
bomb — sand  will  do  as  well! 

So  the  War  Department  announced 
March  21,  giving  the  recommendations 
both  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service 
and  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  and 
spiking  a  report  that  salt  has  been  ap- 
proved. 

The  announcement  pointed  out  that 
either  a  spray  of  water  (not  a  splash  or 
stream) ,  or  else  just  plain  dry  sand,  still 
remain  the  most  satisfactory  and  easily 
available  materials  for  dealing  with  mag- 
nesium and  thermit  incendiary  bombs 
such  as  were  used  on  England. 

The  water-spray  method  is  perhaps  the 
more  effective,  but  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  count  on  having  water,  especially 
if  the  mains  are  damaged  from  bombing; 
therefore,  it  is  advisable  for  householders 
to  keep  several  buckets  of  dry  sand  on 
hand,  the  announcement  pointed  out. 

In  the  case  of  the  water  attack  on  the 
bomb,  a  spray  of  water  directed  on  the 
bomb  causes  it  to  burn  itself  out  in  as 
little  as  2  minutes  instead  of  15  or  more. 
The  water  spray  also  cools  the  vicinity 
of  the  bomb;  and  if  the  hose  is  provided 
with  an  adjustable  nozzle,  it  can  be 
switched  to  a  stream  to  put  out  fire 
started  by  the  bomb  elsewhere  in  the 
room.  However,  householders  were  cau- 
tioned never  by  any  chance  to  direct  a 
stream  of  water  onto  the  bomb  itself. 

Elaborate  equipment  not  necessary 

The  sand  method  of  attack  on  the 
bomb  is  to  empty  half  a  bucket  of  sand 
on  the  floor;  then,  with  a  long-handled 
shovel,  to  put  a  layer  of  sand  on  the 
bomb.  This  will  not  smother  it  but  will 
make  it  easier  to  handle.  The  sand  and 
bomb  are  then  transferred  to  the  bucket, 
which  contains  several  inches  of  sand. 
Then  the  handle  of  the  shovel  is  put 
through  the  handle  of  the  bucket,  and 
the  whole  carried  out  and  dumped. 

It  is  also  possible  to  use  the  sand 
method  on  the  bomb  and  the  water  on 
whatever  fire  it  starts  in  the  home,  simul- 
taneously, it  was  pointed  out.  "The  pub- 
lic should  be  warned  that  elaborate  and 
expensive  fire-fighting  equipment  and 
materials  are  not  necessary  for  extin- 
guishing or  handling  small  incendiary 
bombs,"  the  announcement  stated. 
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American  public  will  get  all  war  news, 
bad  as  well  as  good,  which  will  not  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  OFF  promises 


The  United  States  Government  March 
18  pledged  itself  to  give  the  American 
people  every  bit  of  war  news,  bad  as  well 
as  good,  publication  of  which  will  not  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

To  publish  casualties  locally 

Acting  through  the  Committee  on  War 
Information  of  the  Office  of  Facts  and 
Figures,  the  Government  issued  a  com- 
prehensive statement  of  policy  on  war  in- 
formation, including  a  long-awaited 
decision  concerning  the  publication  of 
casualty  lists. 

The  committee  announced  that  lists  of 
members  of  the  armed  forces  killed  in 
action  will  be  made  public,  but  with  the 
stipulation  that  the  press  and  radio  shall 
not  publish  Nation-wide  summaries  of 
casualties,  but  shall  confine  themselves 
to  the  publication  of  casualties  from 
their  own  localities. 

War  reviews,  production  communiques 

A  further  promise  of  the  fullest  possi- 
ble information — a  promise  indicative  of 
the  determination  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
to  cooperate  on  the  information  front  as 
well  as  on  the  battle  front — was  con- 
tained in  the  announcement  that  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  and  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Fleet  will,  from  time  to  time,  publish 
joint  bulletins  which  will  "furnish  an  au- 
thoritative general  review  of  the  military 
situation  in  various  theaters  of  war." 

News  of  war  production,  as  well  as  of 
military  action,  was  covered  by  the  an- 
nouncement. The  War  Production 
Board,  it  was  stated,  will  publish  at  fre- 
quent intervals  a  Production  Commu- 
nique "which  will  enable  the  public  itself 
to  judge  whether  the  production  program 
is  progressing  satisfactorily  or  not." 

Basic  policies  clarified 

The  announcement  of  the  Committee 
on  War  Information  clarifies  and  sum- 
marizes the  basic  policies  governing  the 
giving  out  of  information  concerning  the 
war: 

It  is  the  policy  of  this  Government  to  make 
public  the  maximum  of  information  on  mili- 
tary, naval,  production,  and  other  matters 
concerning  the  war,  which  can  be  revealed 
without  giving  aid  to  the  enemy.  This  policy 
Is  based  upon  the  firm  conviction  that  the 
people  of  a  democracy  are  entitled  to  know 
the  facts,  whether  they  are  good  or  bad,  cheer- 
ful or  depressing.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
people  will  willingly  forego  knowledge  of 
those  facts  whose  revelation  will   help   the 


enemy  to  harm  us.  Where  there  is  conflict 
between  considerations  of  public  informa- 
tion and  of  military  security,  every  attempt 
is  made  to  provide  such  form  of  publication 
as  will  inform  the  public  while  reducing  the 
military  risk  to  a  minimum.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances does  the  Government  publish  In- 
formation which  is  known  to  be  untrue. 
Under  no  circumstances  does  the  Government 
withhold  news  from  publication  on  the 
ground  that  the  news  is  bad  or  depressing. 
When  news  is  deliberately  withheld,  it  is 
withheld  for  reasons  of  military  security. 

Committee  on  War  Information 

Representing  the  departments  and 
agencies  most  actively  engaged  in  the 
war  effort,  the  Committee  on  War  In- 
formation is  composed  as  follows: 

Chairman,  Archibald  MacLeish,  Director, 
Office  of  Facts  and  Figures;  James  C.  Dunn, 
Adviser  on  Political  Relations  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State:  Ferdinand  Kuhn,  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  John  J.  Mc- 
Cloy,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War;  Adlai  Ste- 
venson. Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy;  L.  M.  C.  Smith,  Chief,  Special 
Defense  Unit,  Department  of  Justice;  Lowell 
Mellett,  Director,  Office  of  Government  Re- 
ports; Wayne  Coy,  Liaison  Officer,  Office  for 
Emergency  Management;  Oscar  Cox,  General 
Counsel,  Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administration; 
Capt.  Robert  E.  Kintner,  U.  S.  A.,  Board  of 
Facts  and  Figures;  Robert  E.  Sherwood,  Dep- 
uty Coordinator  of  Information;  Dean  James 
M.  Landis.  Executive  Director,  Office  of  Civil- 
ian Defense;  and  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs. 

Some  news  must  be  withheld 

The  committee's  announcement  for  the 
first  time  tells  the  American  public  why 
certain  news  can  be  given  out  and  why 
other  types  of  news  must  be  temporarily 
withheld. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  announcement 
explains  that  in  cases  of  action  at  sea, 
news  of  the  destruction  of  American  com- 
bat vessels  will  be  published  only  when 
such  publication  will  be  of  no  value  to 
the  enemy.  In  any  case,  publication  will 
be  delayed  48  hours  from  the  time  the 
Navy  Department  has  had  opportunity 
to  start  notifying  the  next  of  kin. 

Damage  to  American  combat  vessels 
will  be  reported  when  the  damage  occurs 
in  sight  of  the  enemy,  but  the  extent  of 
the  damage  will  not  ordinarily  be  released 
until  repairs  have  been  made. 

In  the  case  of  merchant  ship  losses, 
the  names  and  tonnages  of  vessels  ordi- 
narily will  not  be  released,  and  news  of 
losses  will  not  be  given  out  until  the  Navy 
Department,  Maritime  Commission,  and 
the  owners  have  been  notified,  and  the 
next  of  kin  have  had  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive word  concerning  casualties. 


The  announcement  states: 

It  must  be  remembered  that  details  of  ac- 
tion at  sea  are  rarely  received  until  days,  and 
even  weeks,  after  the  action  has  been  con- 
cluded, because  radio  signals  enable  the 
enemy  immediately  to  locate  the  position  of 
our  ships  In  combat  areas.  Full  details  on 
any  significant  action  are  released  as  soon 
as  practicable,  but  these  details  are  rarely 
available  until  the  vessels  involved  have 
returned  to  port. 

On  sinking  of  enemy  submarines 

The  announcement  clarifies  the  much- 
discussed  policy  concerning  news  of  the 
sinking  of  enemy  submarines.  Whereas 
the  destruction  or  damage  of  enemy  sur- 
face vessels  will  be  reported  as  soon  as 
verified,  news  of  the  sinking  or  probable 
destruction  of  enemy  submarines  will  or- 
dinarily be  withheld  for  three  reasons: 
First,  the  difficulty  of  verifying  such  sink- 
ings; second,  because  withholding  news 
of.  submarine  sinkings  has  an  "adverse 
psychological  effect  on  the  enemy";  and 
lastly,  because  if  the  enemy  knows  that  a 
submarine  has  been  sunk,  he  will  be  able 
to  send  another  submarine  promptly  to 
replace  it. 

News  concerning  air  actions  will  list 
American  planes  lost  in  the  air,  but  planes 
lost  on  the  ground  will  not  be  immedi- 
ately reported.  The  reason  for  this  dis- 
tinction is  that  enemy  airmen  have 
difficulty  In  verifying  damage  occurring 
to  grounded  planes. 

Prompt  reports  on  land  action 

The  promise  was  made  that  informa- 
tion concerning  action  on  land  will  be 
given  out  as  fully  and  as  promptly  as 
possible : 

Where  possible,  such  Information  will  In- 
clude enemy  casualties,  a  statement  as  to 
enemy  forces  engaged  and  as  to  positions  won 
or  lost.  It  will  not  ordinarily  include  the 
strength  and  distribution  of  our  forces,  as 
this  would  give  Information  of  value  to  the 
enemy. 

Among  the  topics  on  which  news  posi- 
tively will  be  withheld  are  the  movements 
of  ships  and  troops  and  prospective 
action. 

In  addition  to  the  war  production  com- 
muniques, to  be  published  by  the  War 
Production  Board,  there  will  also  be  is- 
sued Information  concerning  the  ship- 
building program.  This  information  will 
come  from  the  Maritime  Commission. 

It  was  explained  that  specific  informa- 
tion concerning  contract  awards,  the 
locations  of  war  industries,  supplies  of 
strategic  materials,  and  production 
schedules  would  be  withheld  because  the 
publication  of  such  news  would  be  of 
great  aid  to  the  enemy. 
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Palm  oil  uses  are  restricted  after 
April  1  to  conserve  U.  S.  supply 


To  conserve  the  supply  of  palm  oil, 
which  is  generally  Imported  from  over- 
seas, the  consumption  of  palm  oil  after 
April  1  has  been  limited  to  certain  speci- 
fied uses  by  General  Preference  Order 
M-59,  issued  March  20  by  the  Director 
of  Industry  Operations. 

On  and  after  April  1,  the  only  per- 
mitted uses  of  palm  oil  will  be  as  fol- 
lows, unless  other  uses  are  specifically 
authorized  by  the  Director  of  Industry 
Operations:  (1)  The  manufacture  of  tin 
plate,  terneplate,  long  terneplate,  steel 
sheets,  steel  strip  and  black  plate;  (2) 
Any  manufacturing  process  in  which 
glycerine  is  produced  where  the  amount 
of  glycerine  remaining  in  the  product 
does  not  exceed  1.5  percent. 

Processing  also  restricted 

During  the  rest  of  the  month  of  March, 
no  company  may  use  more  palm  oil  than 
enough  to  bring  its  use  for  the  whole 
month  up  to  the  monthly  average  of  1941. 

Processing  of  palm  oil  is  also  restricted 
to  amounts  necessary  to  meet  normal 
production  schedules  of  manufacturers 
who  process  for  permitted  uses. 

Anyone  who  had  in  his  inventory  on 
the  day  before  issuance  of  this  order  more 
than  30,000  pounds  of  palm  oil  Is  re- 
quired to  set  aside  and  hold,  subject  to 
the  direction  of  the  Director  of  Industry 
Operations,  20  percent  of  the  total 
amount. 

On  or  before  April  15,  every  such  per- 
son must  make  a  full  report  of  his  in- 
ventory of  palm  oil  to  the  War  Produc- 


tion Board  on  Form  PD-355.  Copies  of 
this  form  will  be  available  in  Washing- 
ton or  field  offices  of  the  War  Production 
Board  soon  after  April  1. 

*  *    • 

Use  o!  oils  with  high  lauric 
acid  content  curbed 

Use  of  cocoanut  oil,  babassu  oil,  palm 
kernel  oil  and  other  oils  with  a  high 
lauric  acid  content  has  been  restricted 
by  General  Preference  Order  M-60,  issued 
March  20  by  the  Director  of  Industry 
Operations. 

Because  these  oils  provide  a  high  yield 
of  glycerine,  which  is  needed  for  war  pur- 
poses, the  order  prohibits  any  use  of  such 
oils  which  does  not  produce  glycerine, 
or  in  which  the  amount  of  glycerine  re- 
maining in  the  product  exceeds  1.5  per- 
cent on  an  anhydrous  soap  basis. 

*  •    * 

Pork  sellers  given  to  April  6 
to  file  price  lists 

All  sellers  of  dressed  hogs  or  wholesale 
pork  cuts  are  given  an  extension  until 
April  6,  1942,  to  file  their  price  lists  under 
Temporary  Maximum  Regulation  No.  8 
with  the  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
Acting  Administrator  John  E.  Hamm  an- 
nounced March  21  in  Amendment  No.  1 
to  that  regulation. 


WAR  EFFORT  INDICES 

MANPOWER 

National  labor  force,  Feb 52,  600,  000 

Unemployed,  Feb 4,  000,  000 

Nonagricultural  workers,  Jan '39,838,000 

Percent  increase  since  June  1940-  11 

Farm  employment.  Mar.  1,  1942.       8,  940,  000 
Percent  decrease  since  June  1940  25 

C1.,,u.c  I"  millions 

FINANCE  of  dodn.-s 

Authorized  program  June  1940-Mar. 
15,  1942 **136,  932 

Ordnance 32,  517 

Airplanes 26,  804 

Misc.   munitions 17,400 

Naval  ships 15,113 

Industrial    facilities 14,006 

Merchant   ships 7,  660 

Pests,  depots,"  etc 7,074 

Stock  pile,  food  exports 6, 126 

Pay,  subsistence,  travel  for  the 

armed  forces 4, 131 

Housing 1, 392 

Miscellaneous 4,  709 

Total   expenditures,   June   1940-Mar. 

15,  1942 "21,098 

Sales  of  Defense  Bonds  and  Stamps 

Cumulative,  May  1941-Feb.  1942..  4.  439 

February   1942 742 

PRODUCTION                                             ln  mmgag 
June  WiO  to  latest  reporting  date         of  dollars 

Paid  on  contracts,  Feb.  28 *16, 150 

Gov.  commitments  for  plant  expan- 
sion; 860  projects,  Jan.  31 7,123 

Private  commitments  for  plant  ex- 
pansion; 4,744  projects,  Jan.  31.  1,  547 

EARNINGS,  HOURS  AND  COST  OF  L.VSNG 

Percent 
increase 
Manufacturing     industries —  from 
January                                              June  1!>S0 
Average    weekly    earn- 
ings  $35.10  36.1 

Average   hours  worked 

per   week 41.5  10.7 

Average    hourly    earn- 
ings      80.  It  19.2 

Cost    of    Living,    Jan.     Index 

1935-39  =  100) 112.6  12.0 

•  Preliminary. 

•*  Preliminary  and  excludes  authorizations 
in  Naval  Supply  Act  for  fiscal  year  1943. 


OFFICE  FOR  EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT 


Central  Administrative  Services:  Dallas 
Dort,  Director. 

Defense  Communications  Board:  James 
Lawrence  Fly,  Chairman. 

Defense  Housing  Division:  C.  F.  Palmer, 
Coordinator. 

Information  Division:  Robert  W.  Horton, 
Director. 

National  War  Laeor  Board:  Wm.  H.  Davis, 
Chairman. 

Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Develop- 
ment: Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  Director. 

Office  of  Civilian  Defense:  James  M.  Landis, 
Director. 

Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs:  Nelson  Rockefeller,  Coordi- 
nator. 

Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Serv- 
ices: Paul  V.  McNutt,  Director. 


Wayne  Coy,  Liaison  Officer 

Office  of  Defense  Transportation:  Joseph 
B.  Eastman,  Director. 

Office    of    Facts    and    Figures:    Archibald 
MacLeish,  Director. 

Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administration:  E.  R. 
Stettinius,  Jr.,  Administrator. 

Office  of  Price  Administration:  Leon  Hen- 
derson, Administrator. 

Consumer  Division:  Dexter  M.  Keezer, 
Assistant  Administrator,  ln  charge.  Dan 
A.  West,  Director. 


War  Production  Board: 

Donald  M.  Nelson,  Chairman. 

Henry   L.   Stimson. 

Frank  Knox. 

Jesse  H.  Jones. 

William  S.  Knudsen. 

Sidney  Hlllman. 

Leon  Henderson. 

Henry  A.  Wallace. 

Harry  Hopkins. 


War  Production  Board  Divisions: 

Donald  M.  Nelson,  Chairman. 
Secretary,  Herbert  Emmerich. 

Planning  Board:  Robert  R.  Nathan,  Chair- 
man. 

Purchases  Division:  Douglas  MacKeachie, 
Director. 

Production  Division:  W.  H.  Harrison,  Di- 
rector. 

Materials  Division:  Wm.  L.  Batt,  Director. 

Division    of   Industry    Operations:    J.    S. 
Knowlson,  Director. 

Labor  Division:  Sidney  Hlllman,  Director. 

Civilian  Supply  Division:  Leon  Henderson, 
Director. 

Progress  Reporting:  Stacy  May,  Chief. 

Requirements   Committee:   Wm.  L.  Batt, 
Chief. 

Statistics  Division:  Stacy  May,  Chief. 

Information  Division:  Robert  W,  Horton, 
Director. 

Legal  Division:   John  Lord   O'Brlan,   Gen- 
eral Counsel. 
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RETAIL  PRICE  CEILINGS 
on  Household  Appliances 
■■a. 

War  has  absorbed 
MACHINERY  and 
MATERIALS  used 
in  making  radios, 
vacuum  cleaners, 
refrigerators,  and 
washing   machines. 

Scarcity  of  these 
goods— and  the 
increased  buying 
power  of  the  Nation 
have  raised  prices. 

THEREFORE: 
Ceilings  on  prices 
are  imposed — 
to  protect  buyers. 


OPA  limits  retail  prices  of  typewriters, 
refrigerators,  vacuum  cleaners,  radios, 
phonographs,  washers,  ironers,  stoves 


In  the  broadest  action  yet  taken  to 
combat  price  inflation  affecting  lines  of 
goods  made  scarce  by  war,  Acting  Price 
Administrator  Hamm  on  March  23  set 
maximum  prices  that  retailers  can  charge 
for  seven  major  household  appliances 
and  for  new  typewriters  as  well. 

Effective  March  30,  the  latest  OPA  reg- 
ulations bring  under  Federal  price  con- 
trol at  the  retail  level:  New  household 
mechanical  refrigerators;  new  household 
vacuum  cleaners  and  attachments;  new 
domestic  heating  and  cooking  stoves  and 
ranges;  new  domestic  washing  and  iron- 
ing machines;  new  radio  receiving  sets 
and  phonographs;  and  new  typewriters. 

Scarce  because  of  war  effort 

Production  of  all  of  these  important 
articles  of  consumers'  durable  goods  has 
been  drastically  curtailed  or  completely 
suspended  because  of  the  demand  of  war 
Industries  for  the  metals  that  are  used 
in  their  manufacture.  This  growing 
scarcity  has  resulted  in  sharp  price  in- 
creases at  wholesale  and  retail  and  in 
thousands  of  complaints  from  the  buying 
public  of  profiteering,  according  to  Mr. 
Hamm. 

"Inasmuch  as  there  has  been  no  in- 
crease in  manufacturers'  prices,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  wholesale  and  retail  prices 
are  being  pushed  up  simply  on  the  theory 


that  the  public  should  be  glad  to  get 
a  new  refrigerator  or  washer  or  vacuum 
cleaner  or  radio  at  any  price  in  these 
times,"  Mr.  Hamm  said.  "This  is  the 
reasoning  that  makes  for  profiteering 
and  stimulates  inflation.  We  have  the 
duty  of  preventing  these  twin  evils  and 
are  acting  accordingly.  Enforced  scar- 
city will  not  be  permitted  to  dictate  the 
price  of  any  article  subject  to  OPA  con- 
trol, now  or  in  the  future." 

Orders  apply  at  wholesale  too 

In  addition  to  setting  maximum  prices 
at  retail,  the  orders  also  apply  at  the 
wholesale  level,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
regulations  for  vacuum  cleaners  and  new 
typewriters,  place  a  ceiling  over  manu- 
facturers' prices  for  the  first  time. 

Four  of  the  OPA  regulations — those 
applying  to  new  typewriters,  domestic 
washing  and  ironing  machines,  radio  re- 
ceiving sets  and  phonographs,  and  do- 
mestic heating  and  cooking  stoves  and 
ranges — are  60-day  "temporary  orders" 
and  peg  prices  at  the  level  of  March  19. 
The  two  "permanent  regulations,"  those 
applying  to  household  vacuum  cleaners 
and  attachments  and  household  me- 
chanical refrigerators,  use  for  the  ceiling 
prices  the  manufacturers'  recommended 
retail  price  lists  and  "freeze"  the  price 
(Continued  on  page  21) 
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Review  of  the  Week 


More  than  100  war  factories  had  re- 
ported before  the  end  of  last  week  on  the 
organization  of  management-labor  com- 
mittees to  increase  production  of  tanks, 
planes,  ships,  and  guns.  In  one  case 
rival  unions  within  a  plant  overcame 
their  differences  to  further  the  War 
Production  Drive,  and  in  another  the 
working  of  the  committee  was  demon- 
strated dramatically  when  War  Produc- 
tion Board  Chairman  Nelson  commended 
it  for  heroic  efforts  to  maintain  produc- 
tion during  a  flood. 

Mounting  demands 

Elsewhere,  mounting  demands  for  ma- 
terials and  machines  which  are  produc- 
ing and  will  produce  these  tanks,  planes, 
ships,  and  guns  came  to  the  surface  as 
more  and  more  factories  were  taken  out 
of  civilian  manufacturing.  Strict  con- 
trols were  placed  over  the  making  of 
metal  windows,  metal  plaster  bases,  razor 
blades,  portable  electric  lamps  and 
shades,  and  flashlights. 

WPB  put  further  limits  on  the  use  of 
chrome  steel,  and  added  more  products 
to  those  for  which  the  percentage  of 
crude  rubber  content  is  specified.  Criti- 
cal metals  were  trimmed  out  of  plumbing 
fixture  fittings.  The  Materials  Division 
issued  an  ordering  system  for  users  of 
steel  plates,  to  see  that  as  many  factories 
as  possible  use  the  more  abundant  strip 
mill  product  and  save  the  wider  plates 
for  purposes  in  which  they  are  indis- 
pensable. Enamel  needed  to  coat  mili- 
tary supplies  was  forbidden  for  decorat- 
ing the  ends  of  cans.  Rapeseed  oil 
necessary  to  keep  heavy  war  machines 
running  was  reserved  for  that  purpose. 

RE  A  cut  to  100  tons 

WPB  notified  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  it  could  have  only  100 
tons  more  copper  to  finish  projects 
underway. 

The  Division  of  Industry  Operations 
gave  notice  that  it  means  business  when 
it  issues  regulations.  A  builder  held  to 
have  violated  priority  rules  was  denied 
further  aid  for  at  least  60  days. 

Meanwhile  WPB  moved  to  decentralize 
its  activities  and  set  up  a  more  direct 
service  to  manufacturers  by  establishing 


13  regional  offices,  each  particularly 
fitted  to  administer  the  industrial  effort 
of  its  area. 

To  assure  carrying  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing burden  of  materials  in  and  out  of 
war  factories,  Transportation  Director 
Eastman  ordered  minimum  load  limits 
for  freight  cars. 

OPA  steps  into  retail  field 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration 
stepped  into  the  retail  field  to  see  that 
the  scarcity  induced  by  conversion  of  our 
economy  to  war  does  not  work  unneces- 
sary hardship.  OPA  limited  the  prices 
of  vacuum  cleaners,  mechanical  refrig- 
erators, radios,  phonographs,  washing 
and  ironing  machines,  stoves  and  ranges, 
and  typewriters.  Meat  stores  were 
warned  that  they  must  keep  their 
charges  in  line  now  that  there  is  a  whole- 
sale ceiling  on  pork. 

OPA  temporarily  froze  prices  of  news- 
print. At  the  same  time,  however, 
higher  costs  of  transporting  petroleum 
in  tank  cars  instead  of  tank  ships  was 
recognized  by  allowing  a  J/2-cent  boost 
on  the  Eastern  Seaboard,  and  a  rise  was 
permitted  in  prices  of  Pennsylvania 
grade  crude  oils  to  make  possible  a 
larger  output  for  military  demands. 

Other  price  actions  concerned  wool 
products  from  the  "pulled"  stage  through 
worsted  yarns;  specialty  combed  yarns 
of  extra-long-fiber  cotton;  second-hand 
cloth  bags;  print  cloth  bed  linens;  do- 
mestic shorn  wool;  remolded  tires;  anti- 
mony; coal;  meat  scraps;  hide  glue  and 
hide  glue  stock. 

New  typewriters  for  rationing 

OPA  announced  that  more  than 
100,000  new  typewriters  would  be  avail- 
able for  rationing  April  13,  though  the 
nonwar  user  hasn't  much  chance  of 
getting  one.  Some  recapped  tires  were 
allotted  to  passenger  cars  for  the  first 
time  in  the  April  quotas.  WPB  cut  tea 
deliveries  in  half  to  spin  out  stocks  in 
case  returning  munitions  ships  should 
be  prevented  from  cutting  across  Pacific 
fighting  zones  with  new  imports;  and 
restricted  the  use  of  honey  in  manu- 
factured products.    Refrigerator  dealers 


were  notified  they  may  sell  at  retail  their 
entire  stocks. 

WPB  Chairman  Nelson  told  a  House 
committee  it  would  upset  war  production 
to  stop  payment  of  time  and  a  half  for 
individual  work  over  40  hours  a  week; 
he  said  he  favored  putting  an  end  to 
double  payment  for  Saturday,  Sunday 
and  holiday  work  but  would  not  favor 
legislation  unless  other  ways  failed. 
Presidents  of  the  CIO  and  APL  there- 
upon pledged  their  unions  to  abandon- 
ment of  the  double-time  arrangement. 
Congress  delayed  action  on  a  bill  de- 
signed to  enforce  both  objectives. 

•  •    * 

Johnson  succeeds  Curry  as 
Civil  Air  Patrol  commander 

Earle  L.  Johnson,  Executive  Officer  of 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  on  March  28  was 
named  National  Commander  by  OCD 
Director  Landis.  Mr.  Johnson  succeeds 
Maj.  Gen.  John  P.  Curry,  U.  S.  Air 
Forces,  who  has  been  assigned  by  the 
War  Department  as  Commander  of  the 
Fourth  District  Air  Forces  Technical 
Training  Command  with  headquarters 
in  Denver,  Colo. 

"Now  organized  with  a  Wing  Com- 
mand in  every  State,  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 
has  proven  itself  as  a  hard-hitting  and 
effective  organization,  quick  to  carry  out 
the  missions  which  the  Army  and  the 
civilian  defense  units  have  entrusted  to 
it,"  Director  Landis  said.  "More  than 
37,000  citizens,  80  percent  of  whom  are 
civilian  pilots,  already  have  enlisted  to 
fly  their  own  or  rented  planes  on  a  wide 
variety  of  assignments  primarily  planned 
to  relieve  military  planes  and  airmen  for 
other  duties.  .  .  ." 

*  *    * 

WAR  EFFORT'S  PROGRESS 
TOLD  VISUALLY 

The  charts  appearing  every  week  on 
the  front  cover  of  Victory  tell  the  story 
of  America's  battle  as  it  is  fought  here  at 
home.  One-column  mats  are  available 
for  publication  by  newspapers  and  others 
who  may  desire  them.  Requests  should 
be  sent  to  Distribution  Section,  Division 
of  Information,  OEM,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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•     VICTORY    • 


On  the  Home  Front 


The  mountain  is  still  before  us — but 
we  are  out  of  the  foothills  now,  and  we 
can  see  clearly. 

Today,  standing  at  the  threshold  of 
April  and  almost  3  months  up  from 
Pearl  Harbor,  we  know  what  it  is  to 
climb.  We  know  what  it  is  to  climb  and 
we  can  see  that  the  road  ahead  of  us  is 
very  like  the  road  by  which  we  have 
come — except  that  it  is  'steeper. 

Today  we  know  what  we  shall  have  to 
do  to  win  this  war  because  we  have 
already  begun  to  do  it.  And  what  is 
much,  much  more — we  know  why  we  are 
doing  these  things,  we  know  how  the 
sacrifices  and  deprivations  of  the  Home 
Front  contribute  to  the  broad  strategy  of 
our  world  campaign  against  the  Axis  and 
how  these  sacrifices  and  deprivations  are 
helping  to  build  our  ultimate  triumph  in 
that  campaign. 

New  portents  of  change 

The  past  week  produced  new  portents 
of  change  for  all  of  us,  change  of  the 
sort  which  is  altering  our  whole  lives, 
altering  our  work  and  our  dress  and  our 
play,  altering  the  way  in  which  we  eat, 
and  travel,  and  build,  altering  the  equip- 
ment in  our  offices  and  the  very  furnish- 
ings of  our  homes. 

The  War  Production  Board  restricts 
the  amount  of  steel  which  may  go  into 
beds  and  bedsprings  and  mattresses, 
issues  an  order  which  will  end  altogether 
the  production  of  metal  household  furni- 
ture, cuts  the  output  of  razors  and  razor 
blades. 

Good.  We  know  where  the  steel  is 
going  and  that  steel  in  a  tank  these  days 
is  a  better  guarantee  of  sound  slumber 
on  the  Home  Front  than  in  the  coiled 
metal  of  the  best  bedspring. 

We  understand  why  there  can  be  no 
more  substitution  of  bus  routes  for  street- 
car lines;  we  know  it  is  just  one  aspect  of 
the  critical  shortage  of  rubber  caused  by 
the  Japs;  we  know  that  it  is  because  of 
the  Japs  we  have  less  sugar  and  must 
now  get  along  with  less  tea. 

Now  we  know  the  "why"  of  such  Home 
Front  developments  as  they  happen,  just 
as  we  know  why  men's  suits  are  being 
made  without  cuffs  and  why  production 
of  an  increasing  list  of  household  gadgets 
and  appliances  has  been  halted. 

But  inflation  wouldn't  help 

We  know  the  "why"  of  shortages,  but 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  these 
shortages  shall  not  expose  us  to  Inflated 


prices.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  last  week 
fixed  maximum  retail  prices  for  seven 
household  appliances  as  well  as  for  new 
typewriters. 

Previously  OPA,  although  it  had  placed 
price  ceilings  over  many  products  at  the 
level  of  the  manufacturer  or  wholesaler, 
had  restricted  regulation  of  retail  prices 
to  autos,  tires,  and — in  19  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia — gasoline. 

Last  week's  new  orders,  however,  fix 
maximum  retail  prices  for  new  domestic 
mechanical  refrigerators,  new  vacuum 
cleaners  and  attachments,  new  domestic 
heating  and  cooking  stoves  and  ranges, 
new  radio  sets  and  phonographs,  and  new 
typewriters. 

And  price  control,  as  a  result,  becomes 
for  the  first  time  a  matter  of  direct  and 
personal  interest  to  millions  of  us. 

Tanks  from  farms 

Linked  in  purpose  to  our  great  War 
Production  Drive — a  drive  now  gathering 
force  in  some  2,000  American  plants — is 
another  sort  of  a  campaign  launched 
by  WPB's  bureau  of  industrial  conserva- 
tion. This  is  a  campaign  to  get  in  the 
millions  of  tons  of  scrap  metal  and  old 
rubber  from  the  U.  S.  A.'s  6,500,000 
farms.  WPA  trucks  and  WPA  workers 
are  assisting  in  this  salvage  campaign, 
a  campaign  which  also  must  succeed 
before  we  can  make  the  guns  and  tanks 
and  ships  and  planes  we  need. 

For  the  first  time  since  tire  rationing 
began  a  limited  number  of  recapped  tires 
are  made  available  to  war  workers  and 
other  passenger  car  owners  on  "List  B" 
in  the  April  quotas.  .  .  .  And  a  Los  An- 
geles tire  dealer  has  been  enjoined  from 
selling  new  tires  in  defiance  of  rationing 
provisions.  .  .  .  There'll  be  less  wool  in 
wool  blankets  so  that  there  will  be  more 
wool  to  keep  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
warm.  .  .  .  OPA's  consumer  division, 
incidentally,  suggests  that  families  see 
what  can  be  done  with  needle  and  thread 
before  buying  new  clothes.  .  .  .  Tea 
and  flashlights  met  face  to  face  in  cur- 
tailment orders  last  week.  .  .  .  And 
WPB  has  cut  production  of  portable 
lamps  and  shades  and  restricted  the 
amount  of  metal  which  may  go  into 
such  lamps.  .  .  .  The  order  applies  to 
floor  lamps  and  table  lamps  and  bed 
lamps.  .  .  .  Because  enamel  is  needed 
to  coat  military  supplies  it  can't  be  used 
to  decorate  the  ends  of  tin  cans  any 
more.  .  .  .    Shellac  also  Is  used  to  coat 


military  and  naval  equipment,  including 
artillery  shells,  and  so  WPB  is  going  to 
cut  Its  use  by  civilians.  .  .  . 

Cigarettes,  shoes,  bread 

Rationing  of  hearses,  ambulances,  and 
station  wagons  has  been  returned  to 
WPB  by  OPA  .  .  .  Most  of  the  station 
wagons  will  go  to  Army  and  Navy, 
anyway  .  .  .  Many  auto  dealers  are 
managing  to  convert  their  plants  and 
equipment  to  war  work  .  .  .  Survey  of 
the  cigarette  industry  resulted  in  a  ruling 
that  present  prices  should  stand  unless 
new  Federal  taxes  are  imposed  ...  In 
addition  to  restricting  the  amount  of 
steel  which  may  go  into  beds  and  bed- 
springs  and  mattresses,  WPB  has  cut  the 
production  of  metal  window  frames  .  .  . 
Reclaimed  rubber  mayn't  be  used  in  a 
long  list  of  articles  after  March  31,  a  list 
which  runs  a  gamut  from  baby  carriages 
to  household  gloves  and  from  fly  swatters 
to  golf  bags  .  .  .  Shoe  manufacturers 
have  been  urged  to  use  less  leather  in 
making  civilian  shoes  .  .  .  And  farmers 
preparing  for  record  spring  plantings  are 
protected  against  excessive  fertilizer  costs 
by  OPA  price  margins  .  .  .  These  mar- 
gins became  effective  last  week  .  .  . 
WPB  has  suggested  that  the  baking  in- 
dustry reduce  operating  costs  in  order  to 
prevent  a  rise  in  prices  .  .  . 

Honey  and  coal 

WPB  has  issued  an  order  limiting  the 
amount  of  honey  which  may  be  used  in 
such  manufactured  products  as  ice  cream, 
candy,  soft  drinks,  bakery  goods  and 
medicines  .  .  .  The  purpose  is  to  save 
present  stocks  of  honey  for  households 
and  the  boys  at  the  fronts  .  .  .  Coal 
dealers  may  add  the  amount  of  recently 
granted  freight  rate  increases  to  your 
bill,  although  OPA  urges  them  not  to  do 
this  .  .  .  Increases  range  from  3  to  5 
cents  per  net  ton  .  .  .  The  curtailment 
of  safety  razor  blades  will  permit  each 
adult  American  male  about  one  new  blade 
a  week  and  this  reduced  quota,  along  with 
a  reduced  quota  of  razors,  will  save  some 
1,550  tons  of  steel  for  tanks  or  weapons 
.  .  .  The  cut  in  razor  blade  production 
may  mean  a  cut  for  you  but  it  should 
also  bring  a  cut  for  the  Japs,  too  .  .  . 
Retailers  of  men's  and  boys'  clothing  are 
urged  to  save  wool  clippings  from  the 
ends  of  men's  trousers — where  the  cuff 
would  be  if  we  hadn't  decided  to  pass  up 
cuffs  to  cuff  the  Axis — and  get  them  back 
into  the  woolen  mills  via  the  wool  rag 
dealers  .  .  .  "We're  all  in  this  war  to- 
gether," as  WPB  Chairman  Donald  M. 
Nelson  told  CIO  union  members  last 
week,  "and  if  any  of  us  lose  our  freedom, 
all  of  us  lose  it."  A  thought  for  this 
week. 
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INDUSTRIAL  OPERATIONS . . . 


RE  A  notified  it  will  get  only  100  tons 
more  copper  to  finish  projects  under  way 


The  War  Production  Board  has  noti- 
fied the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration that  only  100  additional  tons  of 
copper  will  be  allotted  to  it  to  complete 
projects  already  under  way. 

This  amount  of  copper  and  the  copper 
It  has  on  hand  must  be  used  to  com- 
plete projects  which  were  more  than 
40  percent  complete  last  December  5,  and 
a  few  additional  projects  designated  by 
REA  and  approved  by  the  power  branch 
of  the  WPB. 

History  of  REA  allocations 

Last  December  the  former  Supply  Pri- 
orities and  Allocations  Board  authorized 
the  then  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment to  allocate  to  REA  1,500  tons  of 
copper  per  month  up  to  a  total  of  not 
more  than  10,500  tons.  It  provided  that 
such  copper  should  be  used  on  certain 
projects  listed  in  two  Groups  (A  and  B) 
that  were  then  more  than  40  percent 
complete.  It  provided  also  that  projects 
less  than  40  percent  complete  should  be 
reviewed,  and  those  substantially  under 
way  should  be  completed. 

REA  has  since  then  received  a  total 
of  7,200  tons  of  copper.  While  this  is 
3,300  tons  short  of  the  maximum  per- 
mitted under  the  SPAB  policy,  the  cop- 
per situation  has  become  even  more 
acute  than  it  was  last  December  and  the 
War  Production  Board  has  now  decided 
that  the  additional  copper  cannot  be  al- 
located. 

The  copper  needs  of  the  projects  listed 
in  Groups  A  and  B  have  already  been 
provided  for. 

34  other  projects  permitted 

In  addition,  34  other  projects  were 
over  40  percent  complete  last  December 
5.  They  did  not  appear  in  the  A  and 
B  Groups  because  the  REA  lists  were 
prepared  as  of  October  31,  whereas  the 
SPAB  policy  was  announced  as  of  De- 
cember 5.  Approximately  650  tons  of 
copper  are  required  to  complete  these 
34  projects,  if  920  tons  of  steel  conductor 
is  used  in  substitution  for  copper. 

While  the  SPAB  policy  did  not  com- 
mit OPM  to  make  copper  available  for 
projects  not  included  in  the  A  and  B 
groups,  nevertheless  WPB  took  the  po- 
sition that  the  SPAB  policy  has  been 
generally  regarded  as  giving  assurance 
that  any  projects  that  were  40  percent 


complete  at  the  time  of  the  ruling  would 
be  given  sufficient  materials  to  complete 
the  projects. 

550  tons  of  copper  to  be  diverted 

Therefore,  in  order  to  make  possible 
the  completion  of  these  34  projects,  WPB 
directed  that  550  tons  of  copper  now  in 
REA's  possession  be  diverted  from  proj- 
ects not  yet  started  and  that  an  addi- 
tional 100  tons  be  allocated  to  REA,  thus 
making  available  the  650  tons  of  copper 
necessary  to  complete  these  projects. 

Provision  was  also  made  for  partial 
completion  of  another  group  of  projects 
which  were  in  various  stages  of  comple- 
tion on  February  20,  the  last  date  for 
which  data  were  available  when  a  check 
was  made. 

WPB  has  decided  that  the  copper  on 
hand  for  this  group  may  be  used  for  such 
of  those  projects  as  are  approved  by  the 
power  branch  of  the  WPB  but  that 
no  more  copper  may  be  allocated  to  this 
group,  which  is  in  addition  to  those  from 
which  the  550  tons  will  be  diverted. 

•    •    * 

Molybdenum  allocation  delayed 

Consumers  of  molybdenum  have  been 
notified  that,  because  of  lack  of  time, 
General  Preference  Order  M-110  which 
calls  for  a  complete  allocation  system 
will  not  be  placed  in  effect  in  April,  the 
Director  of  Industry  Operations  an- 
nounced March  24. 

Requests  for  delivery  of  molybdenum 
must  be  received  by  the  War  Production 
Board  by  the  20th  of  the  preceding 
month,  it  was  explained,  and  the  com- 
plete working  of  the  order  will  take  effect 
May  1. 

For  the  remainder  of  March  and  April, 
these  general  rules  should  be  observed: 

No  order  should  be  placed  or  accepted 
which  will  increase  the  customer's  mini- 
mum working  inventory. 

Shipments  during  March  or  April 
should  not  exceed  shipments  made  to 
the  same  customer  during  either  January 
or  February,  whichever  was  the  greatest. 
If  such  an  amount  already  has  been 
shipped  for  March  no  further  shipments 
should  be  made  for  the  month. 

No  deliveries  of  molybdenum  should  be 
made  before  May  1  except  on  ratings  of 
A-10  or  higher. 


Utility  maintenance,  operation 
rating  raised  to  A-2  and  A-5 

The  War  Production  Board  issued  on 
March  26  a  complete  revision  of  Pref- 
erence Rating  Order  P-46  which  was  is- 
sued last  September  to  assist  utilities  in 
obtaining  the  minimum  amount  of  ma- 
terials necessary  for  maintenance,  re- 
pair, and  operation.  That  order  as- 
signed a  blanket  preference  rating  of 
A-10  to  such  materials. 

The  March  26  order  supersedes  the 
original  order  and  all  amendments 
thereto  and  makes  several  important 
changes,  the  principal  of  which  are: 

1.  The  blanket  rating  of  A-10  in  the  origi- 
nal order  is  replaced  by  two  higher  ratings. 
An  A-2  rating  is  granted  to  deliveries  of 
material  for  maintenance,  repair,  and  operat- 
ing supplies  for  power  plants  and  pumping 
plants.  An  A-5  rating  is  granted  for  all 
other  facilities,  such  as  lines,  pipes,  and 
substations. 

2.  The  order  also  assigns  a  rating  of  A-5 
to  deliveries  of  materials  to  bring  electricity, 
gas,  or  water  to  war  plants  or  other  projects 
bearing  a  rating  of  A-5  or  better.  This  does 
not  apply  to  housing  projects.  An  A-5  rat- 
ing is  also  granted  to  deliveries  of  materials 
needed  to  protect  power  or  water  plants 
against  sabotage,  such  as  fencing,  tear  gas 
bombs  for  guards  around  such  plants,  etc. 
These  ratings  may  not  be  applied  without 
prior  outhorlzatlon  from  the  Director  of 
Industry  Operations  of  WPB. 

3.  Line  extensions  to  serve  a  new  con- 
sumer are  restricted  to  250  feet.  The  origi- 
nal order  permitted  a  1.000-foot  extension. 
Extensions  begun  prior  to  March  26.  the  date 
of  issuance  of  this  order,  may  be  completed. 

Despite  this  restriction,  the  power  branch 
of  the  WPB  announced  that  houses  that  were 
wired  prior  to  March  26  or  for  which  the 
foundations  were  completed  by  that  date, 
may  be  served  with  electricity  provided  they 
are  not  more  than  2.000  feet  from  an  exist- 
ing line  and  provided  the  utility  specifies  that 
galvanized  steel  wire  will  be  used  Instead  of 
copper. 

This  policy,  which  has  been  concurred  in 
by  the  steel  branch,  will  also  permit  exten- 
sion of  service  to  a  number  of  homes  which 
were  already  wired  when  the  1,000  foot  ex- 
tension limit  was  imposed  last  December  5. 

The  power  branch  made  it  clear,  however, 
that  extensions  under  this  policy  are  not 
automatically  approved,  but  that  authoriza- 
tion must  be  obtained  for  each  extension 
over  250  feet. 

Two  other  changes  in  the  order  give 
utilities  greater  flexibility  in  obtaining 
delivery  of  materials. 

1.  Under  the  previous  order  restrictions 
were  placed  on  the  acceptance  of  deliveries 
of  material  in  any  quarterly  calendar  period. 
Often,  through  no  fault  of  the  utility,  such 
materials  were  not  delivered  on  the  dates 
for  which  they  were  ordered.  This  provision 
has  been  changed  to  place  the  restriction  not 
on  the  period  in  which  materials  are  de- 
livered but  on  the  period  in  which  they  are 
scheduled  for  delivery. 

2.  Previously  a  utility  could  not  obtain  cer- 
tain items  which  it  needed  if  the  dollar  value 
of  the  items  on  hand  within  the  same  class 
exceeded  a  practical  working  inventory.  This 
has  been  changed  to  permit  a  limited  amount 
of  deliveries  of  needed  items. 
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Production  of  metal  plaster 
bases  and  accessories  slashed 
to  conserve  steel  and  zinc 

Curtailment  of  the  production  of  metal 
plastering  bases  and  accessories  in  order 
to  save  substantial  amounts  of  steel  and 
zinc  for  more  essential  needs  was  di- 
rected by  WPB  March  25  in  Limitation 
Order  L-59. 

The  order  reduces  the  metal  consump- 
tion of  larger  producers  by  50  percent  and 
smaller  producers  by  25  percent,  with 
total  tonnages  used  in  the  calendar  years 
1940  and  1941  taken  as  a  base.  Use  of 
zinc  is  even  more  drastically  curtailed. 
Larger  producers  may  use  only  35  per- 
cent of  tonnages  consumed  in  the  base 
period,  and  smaller  producers,  50  per- 
cent. The  order  covers  operations  of 
producers  for  the  four-month  period  end- 
ing June  30. 

Larger  producers,  as  defined  in  the 
order,  are  manufacturers  who  used  14,000 
tons  or  more  of  metals  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1941.  Smaller  manufac- 
turers are  those  who  used  less  than  that 
amount  In  metal  plastering  bases  or 
accessories. 

Manufacturers  who  do  not  use  their 
permissible  quotas  of  zinc  in  coated  prod- 
ucts are  permitted  to  increase  the  amount 
of  iron  and  steel  up  to  the  total  weight  of 
all  metals  allowed. 

Expect  to  save  75,000  tons  of  steel 

The  building  materials  branch  of  WPB 
estimated  that  the  savings  on  an  annual 
basis  would  be  approximately  75,000  tons 
of  steel  and  2,400  tons  of  zinc. 

The  order  covers  all  supports  and  rein- 
forcements, made  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
metal,  used  as  bases  for  the  application  of 
plastering  or  stucco  construction.  Com- 
monly known  bases  included  are  metal  lath, 
metal  stucco  mesh,  sheet  metal  lath,  wire 
lath,  wire  cloth,  wire  fabric,  together  with 
accessories  except  for  nails. 

The  accessories  include  corner  lath  (cor- 
nerite) ,  base  screed,  corner  bead  clips,  tie 
wire,  metal  partition  studs,  floor  and  ceiling 
track  partitions,  steel  plastering  shapes  and 
concealed  picture  mold  and  trim. 

Material  commonly  known  as  "chicken 
wire"  is  not  covered  by  the  order. 

•     •     • 

Unit  heaters,  ventilators, 
other  items  frozen  for  war  use 

Inventories  of  unit  heaters,  unit  ven- 
tilators, convectors,  and  blast  heating 
coils  have  been  frozen  in  the  hands  of 
manufacturers  by  a  telegraphic  order,  It 
was  announced  March  26  by  Director  of 
Industry  Operations  Knowlson. 


Razors  cut,  blades  reduced  to  one  a  week 
per  shaver;  steel  and  machine  tools  freed 


Curtailment  of  the  production  of 
safety  razors,  straight  razors,  and  razor 
blades  was  ordered  March  25  by  the  War 
Production  Board  to  save  valuable  metals. 

Dry  shavers  were  not  included  in  this 
order  (L-72),  as  they  will  be  taken  care 
of  in  another  order  to  be  issued  soon. 

Under  the  March  25  order  the  monthly 
production  of  safety  razors  during  the 
next  90  days  is  restricted  to  70  percent 
of  monthly  average  production  in  1940, 
when  the  year's  total  was  about  12,- 
000,000. 

Blades  at  1940  average 

The  monthly  production -of  blades,  both 
double  and  single-edged,  is  limited  to 
100  percent  of  the  monthly  average  pro- 
duction in  1940.  This  will  make  avail- 
able an  average  of  a  blade  per  week  per 
shaver. 

The  monthly  production  of  straight 
razors  is  limited  to  100  percent  of  the 
monthly  average  production  in  1940. 

Copper  sharply  restricted 

In  addition,  the  use  of  copper  in  the 
razors  permitted  under  th.e  order  Is 
sharply  restricted.  During  the  first  60 
days  of  the  90-day  period  the  monthly 
use  of  copper  is  restricted  to  30  percent 
of  the  monthly  consumption  in  1940. 
Thereafter,  no  copper  may  be  used  ex- 
cept a  small  amount  for  plating,  the  plat- 
ing not  to  exceed  an  average  thickness 
of  0.0004  inches. 

Inventories  restricted 

The  order  also  prohibits  manufacturers 
of  razors  and  blades  from  accumulating 
inventories  of  raw  materials,  semi-proc- 
essed materials  or  finished  parts  in  ex- 
cess of  minimum  practicable  working 
inventories  or  15  percent  of  the  mate- 
rials they  used  in  1940,  whichever  is  the 
lower.  The  same  inventory  restriction 
applies  to  assembled  safety  razors  and 
straight  razors  and  completed  razor 
blades. 

Will  save  high  carbon  steel 

M.  D.  Moore,  chief  of  the  WPB  section 
in  charge  of  the  order,  estimated  that  the 
order  will  result  in  an  annual  saving  of 
1,000  tons  of  special  high  carbon  strip 
steel  and  550  tons  of  low  carbon  steel. 

Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  safety  razors  is  suitable  for  war  pro- 
duction. Plants  manufacturing  most  of 
the  razors  are  already  engaged  in  some 


direct  war  work.  Restrictions  imposed 
by  the  order  will  release  additional  ma- 
chine tools  for  war  work. 

*    •    • 

Metal  window  output  cut 
to  save  60,000  tons  of  steel; 
plants  turning  to  war  work 

Strict  controls  were  placed  by  WPB 
March  25  on  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  metal  windows  in  a  further 
move  to  direct  every  available  pound  of 
critical  metals  into  essential  products  and 
uses. 

The  restrictions,  contained  in  Limita- 
tion Order  L-77,  cover  metal  sashes,  metal 
casements  and  other  metal  frameworks 
designed  for  window  installations,  and 
their  accessories. 

Effective  March  25,  manufacturers  may 
make  metal  windows  only  for  orders 
which  bear  an  A-2  or  higher  preference 
rating,  or  on  which  work  has  already 
begun. 

In  addition,  manufacturers  may  not 
accept  deliveries  of  material  for  use  in 
window  frames,  except  on  orders  bearing 
a  preference  rating  assigned  under  the 
Production  Requirements  Plan. 

Distributor  sales  limited  to  A-10 

Distributors  may  not  sell  or  otherwise 
deliver  metal  windows  except  on  orders 
bearing  an  A-10  or  higher  rating,  or  upon 
the  direction  of  the  Industry  Operations 
Division. 

The  effect  of  the  order,  according  to  the 
WPB  building  materials  branch,  will  be 
to  limit  sales  from  existing  stocks  to  war 
projects  granted  a  high  priority  for  metal 
windows,  eliminate  the  manufacture  of 
residential  type  metal  windows  and  per- 
mit production  of  only  industrial-type 
solid  section  windows. 

During  1941  approximately  150,000  tons 
of  metal,  almost  entirely  steel,  were  used 
to  produce  an  estimated  6,000,000  to 
7,000,000  windows.  The  limitation  order 
is  expected  to  result  in  a  saving  of  from 
60,000  to  80,000  tons  a  year. 

Plans  are  being  perfected  to  utilize  the 
curtailed  facilities  of  the  industry  in  di- 
rect war  work.  Some  plants  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  conversion  on 
their  own  initiative,  and  about  60  percent 
of  current  window  production  is  for  A-10 
or  better  orders. 


•    VICTORY    • 
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Flashlight  makers  forbidden  to  use 
aluminum,  crude  rubber,  chromium,  nickel 


The  use  of  most  of  the  critical  ma- 
terials in  flashlights  was  prohibited  by 
the  WPB  March  27  in  Limitation  Order 
L-71. 

Zinc  only  material  not  affected 

After  March  31,  not  one  pound  of 
aluminum,  crude  rubber,  chromium  or 
nickel  may  be  used  in  the  production  of 
flashlight  cases  or  batteries.  Tin  may  be 
used  only  in  solder.  Brass  and  copper 
may  be  used  only  in  the  minimum  quan- 
tities necessary  to  provide  electrical  con- 
tact fittings. 

The  restriction  will  be  extended  to  iron 
and  steel  on  May  31.  After  that  date 
iron  and  steel  may  be  used  only  in  re- 
flectors, contact  fittings,  battery  top 
seals,  battery  outer  jackets,  eyelets, 
rivets,  and  end  caps  or  end  ferrules. 

Materials  permitted  under  the  order 
may  not  be  used  in  greater  quantity  (by 
weight)  than  was  used  during  1940,  with 
provision  made  for  manufacturers  who 
have  used  substitute  material  in  flash- 
lights and  batteries  since  December  31, 
1940. 

The  only  critical  material  not  pro- 
hibited or  sharply  restricted  by  the  order 
is  zinc,  the  coating  around  a  battery  for 
which  no  substitute  has  yet  been  found. 

During  the  remainder  of  this  month 
manufacturers  are  permitted  to  use  Muth 
of  the  quantity  of  materials  they  used 
in  1940. 

Exempt  from  order 

None  of  the  restrictions  in  the  order 
apply  to  contracts  for  flashlights  for  the 
Army,  Navy,  Maritime  Commission,  Pan- 
ama Canal,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
Coast  Guard,  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority, 
and  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  De- 
velopment. Nor  does  it  apply  to  flash- 
light cases  or  batteries  made  for  the 
anti-Axis  nations. 

Manufacturers  are  prohibited  from  ac- 
cumulating materials  in  excess  of  the 
minimum  amounts  they  need  to  main- 
tain the  production  of  flashlight  cases 
and  batteries  permitted  under  the  order. 

Demand  has  increased 

Since  Pearl  Harbor,  the  demand  for 
flashlights  has  increased  by  several  hun- 
dred percent.  This  abnormal  demand 
resulted  from  the  need  for  flashlights 
for  use  in  blackouts  and  from  fear  that 
the  supply  of  flashlights  might  become 
exhausted.    While  the  March  27  order 


does  not  permit  continued  abnormal 
production,  it  does  assure  continued  pro- 
duction in  quantities  sufficient  to  meet 
normal  needs. 

*  •    • 

Enamel  banned  for  decorating 
ends  of  tin  cans ;  needed 
to  coat  vital  war  supplies 

Because  enamel  is  needed  to  coat  vital 
military  supplies  the  Director  of  Industry 
Operations  decreed  March  23  it  must  not 
be  used  to  decorate  the  ends  of  tin  cans. 

Conservation  Order  M-108  provides 
that  oils,  lacquers,  enamels,  resins,  and 
gums  shall  no  longer  be  used  as  exterior 
coatings  on  cans  made  of  tinplate  or 
terneplate,  unless  the  coating  serves  a 
particularly  useful  purpose.  Exceptions 
are  listed. 

This  will  eliminate  the  largely  unnec- 
essary coating  of  enamel  often  put  on 
tinplate  and  terneplate  can  ends.  The 
elimination  of  this  coating  should  result 
in  a  yearly  saving  estimated  by  WPB  of- 
ficials at  approximately  500,000  pounds 
of  raw  materials  for  protective  coatings. 

The  reduction  in  weight  of  enamel  on 
exterior  and  interior  metal  surfaces  of 
all  cans  is  also  encouraged  by  the  order. 
Can  manufacturers  are  directed  to  use 
their  best  efforts  to  cut  this  weight  as  far 
as  practicable,  with  a  minimum  goal  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  weight  considered 
standard  practice  by  manufacturers  in 
1940. 

Officials  foresee  a  possible  savings  of  8 
million  pounds  of  enamel  yearly  through 
this  weight  reduction. 

•  *    * 

Chrome  steel  limited  to  A-l-k 

Further  restriction  on  the  use  of 
chrome  steel  was  ordered  March  27  by 
Industry  Operations  Director  Knowlson, 
in  Amendment  No.  1  to  Supplementary 
Order  M-21-d. 

The  new  restriction  limits  the  use  of 
steel  containing  4  percent  or  more  of 
chromium  to  ratings  of  A-l-k  or  higher. 
The  original  order,  issued  December  27, 
1941,  permitted  deliveries  of  4  percent 
chrome  steel  on  ratings  of  A-10  or  higher. 


Portable  lamps  and  shades 
cut  30  percent  immediately, 
40  percent  after  May  1 

The  War  Production  Board  on  March 
24  ordered  an  immediate  curtailment 
in  the  manufacture  of  portable  electric 
lamps  and  shades. 

The  order  (L-33)  applies  to  lamps  il- 
luminated either  by  incandescent  or  by 
fluorescent  bulbs  or  tubes.  It  applies 
to  floor  lamps,  table  lamps,  bed  lamps, 
and  all  other  types  of  portable  lamps. 
Flashlights  and  other  battery-operated 
lighting  devices  are  not  included. 

In  general,  the  order  restricts  the  pro- 
duction of  lamps  and  shades  between 
now  and  April  30  to  70  percent  of  each 
manufacturer's  production  in  1940. 

Applies  to  sockets,  switches,  cords 

Beginning  May  1,  production  is  lim- 
ited to  60  percent  of  1940  production. 

The  percentage  restrictions  apply  not 
only  to  lamps  and  shades  but  also  to 
sockets,  separate  switches,  plugs  or  lamp 
cords,  the  purpose  being  to  prevent  a 
manufacturer  from  building  into  a  lamp 
more  sockets,  switches,  plugs,  or  cords 
than  he  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
similar  lamps  in  1940. 

Use  of  metals  restricted  too 

The  order  also  restricts  the  amount  of 
metal  that  may  go  into  the  lamps  per- 
mitted under  the  order.  During  a  pe- 
riod of  30  days  from  the  issuance  of  the 
order  a  manufacturer  is  free  to  use  out 
of  inventory  any  metals  he  has  on  hand 
in  the  manufacture  of  his  quota  of  lamps 
and  shades. 

Thereafter,  iron  and  steel  may  be  used 
only  for  center  pipes,  steel  wire  harps, 
socket  covers  and  husks,  outer  tubings 
and  casings,  seating  and  checking  rings, 
locknuts,  washers,  screws,  and  bolts. 

In  addition,  no  metals  other  than  iron 
and  steel  may  be  used  in  lamps  except 
for  sockets,  separate  switches,  plugs,  and 
lamp  cords. 

Length  of  cords  limited 

The  order  also  restricts  the  length  of 
lamp  cords.  A  cord  may  not  be  longer 
than  sy2  feet  for  a  floor  lamp  or  7  feet 
for  other  lamps,  and  it  may  not  be  of  a 
greater  size  or  gage  thickness  than  No. 
20  A.  W.  O.  with  %4th  or  %2d  insulation. 

Silk  may  not  be  used  in  shades,  except 
for  silk  that  a  manufacturer  had  on 
hand,  which  he  may  use  for  a  period  of 
30  days  from  the  date  of  issuance  of  the 
order. 
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•    VICTORY    • 


Postpone  all  possible  orders 
for  steel  plate,  Adams  urges; 
demand  50  percent  over  supply 

An  appeal  to  steel  plate  consumers  to 
forego  all  but  their  most  urgent  require- 
ments was  voiced  March  26  by  C.  E. 
Adams,  chief  of  the  iron  and  steel 
branch,  in  a  letter  to  all  users. 

While  plate  production  for  April  will 
be  in  excess  of  850,000  tons,  demand  is 
at  least  50  percent  more  than  that,  he 
said. 

Adams  pointed  out  that,  while  steel 
plates  are  under  a  complete  allocation 
system,  only  the  buyer  knows  whether  or 
not  orders  for  a  particular  schedule 
could  be  filled  out  of  inventory  or  post- 
poned until  later.  He  asked  buyers  to 
postpone  all  possible  orders. 

"Your  country  needs  steel  plates  for 
warships,  cargo  vessels,  tanks,  defense 
plants,  such  as  aluminum,  magnesium, 
high  octane  gasoline,  synthetic  rubber, 
and  countless  other  important  war 
needs,"  Mr.  Adams  said  in  his  letter. 

*  •    * 

Madagascar  graphite  defined 
to  release  "fines"  for  stoppers 

Under  Interpretation  No.  1  to  Conser- 
vation Order  M-61,  the  restricted  "Mada- 
gascar flake  graphite  which  is  of  the 
grade  that  can  be  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  crucibles"  is  interpreted  to  mean 
"Madagascar  flake  graphite  of  a  grade 
that  will  stand  on  a  35-mesh  screen." 
Major  object  of  the  interpretation  is  to 
permit  the  manufacture  of  stoppers  for 
use  in  steel  making  without  restriction 
out  of  so-called  Madagascar  flake 
graphite  "fines." 

*  *    * 

Durable  office  equipment 
not  under  maintenance  order 

Durable  office  equipment  may  not  be 
ordered  with  preference  ratings  assigned 
under  the  general  maintenance,  repairs 
and  operating  supplies  order,  P-100,  ac- 
cording to  an  interpretation  of  the  order 
issued  March  23  by  the  Director  of  In- 
dustry Operations. 

The  interpretation  specifically  excludes 
typewriters,  adding  machines  and  other 
business  machines,  desks,  filing  cabinets 
and  similar  items  of  durable  cffice  equip- 
ment from  the  definition  of  operating 
supplies  for  which  the  A-10  rating  as- 
signed by  the  order  may  be  applied. 


CUT  IN  LEATHER  URGED 
FOR  CIVILIAN  SHOES 

Shoe  manufacturers  were  urged  by 
Ben  Alexander,  acting  chief  of  the  tex- 
tile, clothing  and  leather  goods  branch 
of  the  WPB,  to  cut  down  on  the  amount 
of  upper  leather  as  well  as  sole  leather 
that  goes  into  every  pair  of  shoes  made 
for  civilian  consumption. 

*    *    * 

Importers  of  manufactured  cork 
all  made  subject  to  control 
to  help  in  allocation 

To  insure  equal  distribution  of  avail- 
able supplies  of  cork,  the  Director  of 
Industry  Operations  has  issued  Amend- 
ment No.  1  to  General  Preference  Order 
M-8-a,  it  was  announced  March  26. 
The  amendment  was  effective  immedi- 
ately. 

The  amendment  provides  a  new  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "supplier"  to  include 
any  person  in  the  United  States  who 
engages  in  the  importation,  sale,  manu- 
facture, or  processing  of  cork,  or  in  the 
importation  of  manufactured  cork  in 
finished  or  semifinished  form. 

This  will  make  all  importers  of  manu- 
factured cork  subject  to  control  and 
thus  permit  allocation  of  additional  im- 
ports. 

The  amendment  continues  the  original 
order  in  effect  until  revoked.  Order 
M-8-a  was  scheduled  to  expire  March 
31,  1942. 

Since  the  limitation  imposed  on  de- 
liveries of  crowns  to  bottlers  has  been 
found  unworkable,  paragraph  (c)  (2) 
is  amended  to  permit  deliveries  of  the 
crowns  if  the  inventory  of  the  purchaser 
will  not  exceed  one-fifth  of  a  year's 
supply. 

This  paragraph  is  designed  to  equalize 
stocks  of  bottle  crowns  in  the  hands  of 
users.  The  conservation  of  cork  will 
still  be  controlled  by  allocations  to  the 
crown  manufacturers. 

•    *    * 

WPB  specialist  to  organize 
Navy's  container  division 

The  WPB  Division  of  Purchases  an- 
nounced March  24  -the  appointment  of 
George  W.  Aljian,  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  to 
be  a  procurement  specialist  assigned  to 
the  Navy  Department.  His  duties  there 
are  to  organize  and  administer  the  con- 
tainer division  in  the  recently  organized 
Office  of  Procurement  and  Materials 
under  Vice  Admiral  S.  M.  Robinson. 


Steel  plate  ordering  methods 

outlined  to  use  strip  mills 

for  as  much  of  need  as  possible 

Consumers  of  steel  plates  were  asked 
March  24  by  the  iron  and  steel  branch, 
WPB,  to  conform  to  a  list  of  require- 
ments in  placing  orders  so  that  all  plates 
possible  may  come  from  continuous  strip 
mills. 

The  requirements  are: 

Edges — Universal  or  strip  mill  edge  should 
be  acceptable  for  all  plates  that  can  be  rolled 
within  the  limits  of  strip  mills. 

Widths — Plates  should  be  72  inches  and 
narrower  wherever  practical  on  account  of 
the  larger  number  of  units  available  in  the 
Industry.  (6  strip  mills  can  produce  plates 
up  to  72  inches  wide,  1  up  to  84  Inches  and 
3  up  to  90  inches) . 

Gages — Gages  should  be  held  to  a  mini- 
mum number.  If  possible,  from  ?i6  inch 
to  %  inch  use  only  increments  of  !&  Inch; 
and  from  %  inch  to  l'/2  Inches  increments 
of  Me  Inch.  Most  strip  mills  can  produce 
plates  up  to  %  inch  thick;  some  can  pro- 
duce thicker  plates  and  some  are  confined 
to  thinner  gages. 

Lengths— To  the  fullest  extent  possible, 
lengths  should  be  held  to  30  feet  and  under, 
on  account  of  the  number  of  mills  whose 
maximum  length  is  30  feet  to  30  feet,  6 
Inches.  Multiples  of  short  lengths  desirable, 
but  not  to  exceed  30  feet,  6  inches. 

Tonnage — A  minimum  of  10  tons  per  item 
for  any  width,  gage  and  length  is  required 
in  order  to  obtain  maximum  strip  mill  pro- 
duction. 

Marking — The  marking  requirements 
should  be  kept  to  a  minimum  that  will 
properly  identify  the  item. 

Purchasing — Orders  should  be  placed  as 
far  In  advance  as  possible,  giving  full  speci- 
fications and  order  of  sequence.  This  should 
be  not  less  than  30  days  in  advance  of  the 
first  day  of  the  month  in  which  shipment 
is   desired   and  preferably   earlier. 

Design — In  designing  new  boats,  particu- 
lar attention  should  be  given  to  the  above 
requirements. 

Stock — Any  orders  for  stock  material 
should  be  kept  to  a  minimum  number  of 
widths  and  lengths. 

•     *     * 

Plumbing  fixtures,  trim  ordered 
simplified  to  save  metals 

Simplification  of  plumbing  fixture 
fittings  and  trim  in  order  to  save  copper 
and  brass  for  more  essential  purposes  was 
ordered  by  the  WPB  March  23  in  Sched- 
ule V  to  Limitation  Order  L-42. 

The  restrictions,  effective  on  April  1, 
cover  items  included  in  the  Defense 
Housing  Critical  List.  In  addition  to 
saving  about  1,000  tons  of  copper  and 
brass,  the  new  schedule  is  expected  to 
facilitate  the  administration  of  Copper 
Order  M-9-c. 

Previous  schedules  to  L-42  required 
simplification  of  valvss,  pipe  fittings, 
metal  jackets,  fusible  plugs,  tricocks,  soil 
pipes,  and  soil  pipe  fittings. 


•    VICTORY    • 


March  31,  1942 


Tool  survey  disclosed  few 
critical  ones  in  NYA  shops 

For  some  weeks  there  has  been  in 
progress  a  survey  of  machine  tools  in 
training  schools,  including  those  directed 
by  the  National  Youth  Administration, 
WPB  pointed  out  March  26.  Responsi- 
bility for  this  survey  was  given  to  the 
tools  committees  of  WPB  and  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board. 

Reports  from  all  sources,  bringing  the 
situation  to  date,  can  be  summed  up  as 
follows: 

The  Machine  Tool  Committee  of 
ANMB  conducted  personal  examinations 
of  the  inventory  records  of  the  metal 
working  shops  of  the  NYA.  Tabulations 
of  thousands  of  tools  were  examined. 
Very  few  tools  of  the  type  critical  in  war 
production  were  discovered. 

A  list  of  all  the  tools  of  the  type  pos- 
sessed by  the  NYA  is  being  prepared  for 
distribution  to  the  supply  arms  and 
services  and  the  bureaus  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  and  the  field  offices  of  the  WPB, 
with  the  advice  that  the  machine  tools 
committee  of  the  ANMB  and  the  avail- 
able used  machine  tools  section  of  the 
WPB  will  endeavor  to  get  promptly  any 
tool  of  the  type  on  the  list  desired  by 
them. 

Machine  tool  builders  are  not  author- 
ized to  deliver  new  machine  tools  to  any 
customer  unless  that  customer  has  ob- 
tained a  priority  rating.  This  regulation 
has  been  in  effect  since  early  last  year. 
Since  the  regulation  became  effective, 
139  ratings  have  been  assigned  to  appli- 
cations made  by  NYA.  In  every  case  ex- 
cept 10,  the  priority  rating  for  new  NYA 
tools  has  been  A-8.  Nine  were  A-10  and 
one  was  A-7. 

•    *    • 

Reports  lightened  on  radios 

Reporting  requirements  of  Revised 
Price  Schedules  No.  83  and  No.  84,  cover- 
ing radio  receiving  sets  and  phonographs 
and  their  parts,  are  changed  in  amend- 
ments announced  March  26  by  Acting 
Price  Administrator  Hamm,  effective 
March  28. 

Eliminated  from  No.  83  by  one  amend- 
ment is  the  original  requirement  that  manu- 
facturers must  report  to  OPA  on  all  substi- 
tutions in  material  made  on  or  after  Febru- 
ary 9,  1942. 

Amendment  No.  2  to  Revised  Price  Sched- 
ule No.  84  similarly  removes  the  requirement 
for  the  filing  of  reports  and  listing  of  thou- 
sands of  parts. 

This  latter  amendment  also  determines 
maximum  prices  for  parts  which  the  schedule 
did  not  include. 


PRIORITY  ACTIONS 


*From  March  14 
•Through  March  27 


Subject 


Agave  fiber: 
a.  Releases  waste  not  suitable 
for  cordage  or  twine. 
Airplanes: 
a.  Assigns    A-l-b    rating    to 
trainer  types  of  military 
and  naval  aircraft. 
Amusement  machines— to  restict 
production: 

a.  Automatic  phonographs  and 

weighing,  amusement,  and 
gaming  machines— supple- 
mentary order. 

b.  Vending  machines — supple- 

mentary order — discontin- 
ues certain  types. 
Can  enamel: 

a.  Prohibits  use  on  tin  cans 

Cellophane: 
a.  Prohibits  use  as  wrapping 
in  certain  items. 
Chemicals — to   conserve   supply 
and  direct  distribution: 
a.  Formaldehyde,   paraformal- 
dehyde,     hexamethylene- 
tetramine    and    synthetic 
*         resins: 

1.  To  assist  embalmers  in 
obtaining  formalde- 
hyde. 
Electric  lamps  and  shades  (porta- 
ble): 

a.  To  curtail  manufacture 

Flake  graphite  (Madagascar): 

a.  Interpretation  No.  1.. _. 

Freight  car  construction: 

a.  Material  for 

Fuel  oil— to  curtail  consumption.. 
General  inventory  order: 
a.  Revocation  of  intentory  re- 
strictions on  certain  type 
boxes. 
Iron  and  steel: 
a.  Scrap— restrictions  on  sale  or 
shipment  of  tinned  scrap — 
supplementary  order. 
Kapok: 
a.  Permits     accumulation  .  of 
stock   by  small  dealers — 
amendment  and  extension. 
Laundry     equipment     (domes- 
tic)— to  restrict  production: 
a.  Further      restricting      and 
finally     prohibiting     pro- 
duction. 
Laurie  acid  oils— to  restrict  pro- 
duction. 
Lead: 

a.  Extension  No.  1 

License  plates: 
a.  Metallic— restricting      issu- 
ance. 
Locomotives: 

a.  Specific     locomotive      con- 

struction. 

b.  Material  for  repair  and  re- 

building. 
Maintenance  and  repair: 

a.  Durable    office    equipment 

may  not  be  ordered  with 
preference  ratings  assigned 
in  P-100. 

b.  Railroads: 

1.  Given  broader  priority 
assistance  for  critical 
materials. 

c.  To  assist  producers  and  basic 

fabricators  of  aluminum 
and  magnesium. 

Metal  household  furniture: 
a.  To  restrict  production - 

Metal  plastering  bases  and  metal 
plastering  accessories: 

Metal  windows— to  restrict  pro- 
duction and  direct  distribution. 

Molybdenum— to  restrict  produc- 
tion. 

Motor  carriers: 
a.  Extending  ban  on   "bright 
work." 

Motor  fuel: 
a.  To  rcslrict  delivery 

Office  machinery: 

a.  To  curtail  production 

Revokes  L-54. 

b.  To  restrict  production 


Order  number 


c.  Modifications  of  restrictions.. 

palm  oil — to  conserve  supply  and 
direct  distribution. 


M-84  amend.  #2.. 
P-109-a. 


L-21-a. 


L-27-a. 


M-10S 

L-20  est.  #3. 


M-26  amend.  i'6. 


L-35.. 
M-61. 


P-S  extended. 
L-56.... 


M-113.. 


M-24-a. 


M-85  amend.  ~1. 


L-6-c. 

M-60.. 


M-38.. 
L-32.. 


P-20ext. 
P-21  ext. 


P-100  Int.  *2 


P-88.. 
P-120. 


L-62. 
I.-5'J. 


L-77... 

M-no.. 


L-69. 


PD-38,  PD-38a. 


PD-354. 


PD-352. 
PD-352. 


PD-351,  PD-352 
PD-371,  PD-372 


PD-358,  PD-359 


L-7 

L-54-b.. 
L-54-b.. 

L-54-b.. 

Amend. 
M-50... 


PD-368,  PD-369. 


PD-1A,    I'D-3, 
PD-3A. 


PD-355. 


Related  form        Issued         Exp.  date  Rating 


-- 


3-21-42 
3-12-42 


3-23-12 
3-17-42 


3-16-42 


3-23-42 
3-23-42 


3-16-42 
3-14-42 


3-23-42 


3-16-42 

3-14-42 

3-20-12 

3-20-42 
3-18-42 

3-1C-42 
3-1C.-42 


3-16-12 
3-20-42 

3-20-12 
3-25-42 

3-25-42 

5-18-42 

3-H-12 

3-11-42 

3-17-12 
3-14-42 


9  24    '■_> 
3-20-12 


....    A-l-b. 


Until  revoked. 


Until  revoked. 


Until  revoked 


4-30-12 

Until  revoked 


.do. 


.do.. 


4-30-12. 


Until  revoked 

12-31-12 

Until  revoked. 

4-3042 

4-30-42 


Until  revoked 


Until  revoked 
12-31-42 


Until  revoked 

....do.. 

....do 


Until  revoked 


B-4. 


A-3 


A-3. 
A-3. 


A-8,  A-l-a,  A- 


A-l-a,    A-l-c, 

A-l-j. 


A-10  or  higher. 


A-0  or  higher. 


March  31,  1942 


•    VICTORY     • 


Subject 

Petroleum: 

a.  Material     for     production, 

transportation,    refining 

and  marketing: 
1.  Certain  office  supplies 
and  automotive 
equipment  included 
in  list  to  which  pref- 
erence rating  may 
be  extended. 

b.  Restrictions  on  use  of  ma- 

terials in  marketing. 
Plumbing  and  heating: 

a.  Further    requirements    for 

producers  of  cast  iron  soil 
pipes  and  fittings. 

b.  Simplification  of  plumbing 

fixture  fittings. 
Rapeseed  oil— to  conserve  supply 

and  direct  distribution. 
Razors  and  ra«or  blades: 

a.  To  curtail  production. 

Rubber: 

a.  To    restrict    use    and    sale 

(scrap  and  reclaimed). 

b.  Addition  of  two  new  specifi- 

cations lists. 
Springs  and  mattresses: 
a.  Curtailments  in  amount  of 
steel    and    iron    used    in 
manufacture  of. 
Sugar: 

a.  Direct  consumption 

Sulphite  pulp: 

a.  Extension  No.  1 

Tanks: 

a.  Light  tanks 

b.  Medium  tanks 

Tin: 
a.  Conservation  Order: 

1.  Navy  and  other  Gov- 
ernment     agencies 
must  conform  to  a 
list  of  special  restric- 
tions. 
Trucks: 
a-  Modifies    restrictions    of 
amend.  #3  and  #4  to  L-l-a 
(telegram). 
Tung  oil— To   conserve    supply 

and  direct  distribution. 
Vehicles — Materials  for  produc- 
tion: 

a.  Armored  half  track... _. 

Wood  pulp— To  conserve  supply 
and  direct  distribution: 
a.  Modification    of    inventory 
control. 
Wool — to  curtail  use: 

a.  Quotas  for  rayon  staple  fiber 

producers. 

b.  Quotas  for  second  quarter... 


c.  Provisions  for  blanket  manu- 
facturers. 


d.  Shearlings: 

1.  Changes 
Count.' 


"Bradford 


Order  number 


P-98  amended., 


PD-215 

Sched.  iHtoL-42.. 

Schcd.  #5  to  L-42-. 

M-77 

PD-39 

L-72    

M-15-b-l,  amend. 

#1  and  #2. 


M-55Int.  #1. 
M-52 


Ext.  of  P-25-a 
thru  P-25-e. 

Ext.  of  P-26-a 
thru  P-28-e. 


M-43-a- 


L-l-a 

M-57  amend.  #2.. 

P-35ext 


M-93  amend.  #1. 


M-73  amend.  #2.. 

Amend.  #1  to  M- 

73    as    amend. 

and  extend. 
Amend.  #2  to  M- 

73    as    amend. 

and  extend. 

M-94  amend.  #1.. 


Related  form        Issued         Exp.  date 


PD-356,  PD-357. 


PD-81. 
PD-81- 


PD-S1. 


3-14-42 


3-23-42 

3-16-42 

3-23-42 
3-23-42 

3-25-42 
3-20-42 
3-25-42 

3-20-42 

3-19-42 

3-21-42 
3-16-42 
3-16-42 


3-20-42 
3-19-42 

3-16-42 

3-21-42 

3-16-42 
3-16-42 

3-25-42 
3-16-42 


Until  revoked. 

Until  revoked. 
....do 

Until  revoked. 

5-1-42. 

5-31-42 

5-31-42 

Until  revoked. 


5-31-12.. 


Rating 


A-l-a,  A-l-e. 
A-2,  A-8.  A- 
10. 


A-2  or  higher. 


PRIORITIES  REGULATION'S 


Number 


a.  Priority   Reg.   No.   1— revocation   of 
Interpretation  No.  1. 


Priority  Reg.  No.  8.... 
a.  Amendment  No.  1-. 


Subject 


Section  944.14  defining  the  phrase  "practicable  minimum  work- 
ing inventory"  with  respect  to  inventories  of  wood  pulp 
revoked. 

The  elimination  of  all  unnecessary  duplicating  reports 

Restores  requirement  that  reports  be  submitted  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  Preference  Rating  Order  P-56. 


Issued 


3-17-12 
3-19-42 


SUSPENSION  ORDERS 


Company 

Order  No. 

Violations 

Penalty 

Issued 

Exp. 

Stearns  -  Mishkin    Construc- 
tion Co.,  Inc.,  and  Mat- 
thew G.  Lepley,  Architect, 
Wash.,  D.  C. 

S-13  and 

S-15. 

Misrepresentations   of  sale 
prices  pursuant  to  prefer- 
ence rating  order  P-55. 

Suspension  of  all  pri- 
ority assistance. 

3-21-42 

8-1-43 

MISCELLANEOUS  ORDERS 

Order  No. 

Subject 

Issued 

Effective 

General  Order  0.  D.  T.  No.  1— Mer- 
chandise Traffic. 

General  Order  O.  D.  T.  No.  2— Snb- 
stitution  of  Motor  Vehicle  for  Rail 
Passenger  Service. 

Fixes  weight  limits  on  less-than-carload  freight 

Prohibits  local  transit  and  railroad  companies  from 
substituting   bus   service   for  street  car  or  train 
service  on  existing  rail  routes. 

3-24-42 
3-25-42 

6-1-42 
4-1-42 

Violators  of  building  priorities 
denied  ratings  for  a  year 

In  its  first  punitive  action  in  a  case 
of  violation  of  priority  regulation  in  the 
building  field,  the  WPB  March  24  denied 
the  benefits  of  any  preference  rating 
until  March  1, 1943,  to  the  Stearns-Mish- 
kin  Construction  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Matthew 
G.  Lepley,  architect,  both  of  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Misstatements  of  fact 

Mr.  Lepley,  acting  as  agent  for  the 
Stearns-Mishkin  Construction  Co.,  filed 
applications  for  priority  assistance  under 
Preference  Rating  Order  P-55,  which 
covers  the  construction  of  defense  hous- 
ing projects.  Upon  his  statement  that 
the  proposed  sale  price  of  the  dwellings 
to  be  erected  was  $6,000,  and  that  all  of 
them  were  to  be  sold  to  Government  em- 
ployees, preference  ratings  were  issued. 

The  representations  made  by  Mr.  Lep- 
ley were  subsequently  found  to  have  been 
misstatements  of  fact.  Some  of  the 
dwellings  had  already  been  sold  to  other 
than  Government  employees,  and  10 
units  of  one  36-unit  project  had  been 
sold  at  prices  ranging  from  $6,690  to 
$7,750. 

Suspension  Order  S-15  provides  that 
no  application  for  priority  assistance 
filed  by  Mr.  Lepley  on  his  own  behalf, 
or  on  behalf  of  anyone  whom  he  may 
represent,  shall  be  granted.  It  also  stip- 
ulates that  no  defense  housing  project 
or  other  construction  with  which  Mr. 
Lepley  may  be  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
nected, or  upon  which  he  is  employed, 
shall  be  granted  priority  assistance. 

May  apply  for  termination  of  order 

Suspension  Order  S-13,  directed  tattle 
Stearns-Mishkin  Construction  Co.,  Inc., 
provides  that  no  deliveries  to  this  com- 
pany, or  its  successors,  shall  be  assigned 
any  preference  ratings.  However,  it  pro- 
vides that  within  60  days  following  its 
effective  date,  the  Stearns-Mishkin  Con- 
struction Co.  may  apply  for  termination 
of  the  order  by  submitting  to  the  com- 
pliance branch  of  the  Division  of  Indus- 
try Operations  proof  that  it  has  met  the 
following  conditions: 

That  it  has  made  restitution  on  account 
of  the  Bale  price  and  modified  its  contracts 
for  the  sale  of  those  dwellings  sold  after 
October  13.  1941,  so  as  to  reduce  the  sale 
price  of  each  to  $6,000;  that  it  has  sold  or 
offered  for  sale  the  remaining  units  in  the 
project  at  not  more  than  $6,000;  and  that 
It  has  made  restitution  or  modified  its  con- 
tracts of  sale  so  as  to  reduce  by  five  percent 
the  price  of  each  dwelling  sold  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 13,  1941. 
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Over  100,000  new  typewriters  released; 
newspapers,  others  added  to  eligible  list 
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More  than  100,000  new  typewriters, 
mostly  portable  models,  will  be  released 
for  rationing  on  April  13  from  the  now 
frozen  stocks  of  independent  distributors, 
wholesalers  and  dealers,  Acting  Price  Ad- 
ministrator Hamm  announced  March  26. 

The  order,  effective  March  25,  which 
follows  an  allocation  from  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  revises  a  previous  order 
to  include  the  rationing  of  some  new 
typewriters  as  well  as  used  machines.  A 
provision  for  unrestricted  rental  of  new 
portables  as  well  as  used  typewriters  of 
all  kinds  is  effective  immediately.  Rental 
of  new  nonportable  machines  remains 
banned.  While  the  rationing  phase  of 
the  order  takes  effect  on  April  13,  certain 
persons  are  eligible  to  receive  typewriters 
without  application  at  once. 

Newspapers,  others  added 

The  order  also  broadens  the  base  for 
rationing  new  and  used  typewriters  to 
include  newspapers,  radio  stations  and 
all  civilian  defense  stations,  including 
the  Red  Cross,  Selective  Service  Boards, 
and  Local  Rationing  Boards,  as  well  as 
war  plants  with  an  A-5  rating  or  higher 
from  the  War  Production  Board. 

It  was  emphasized  that  the  new  type- 
writers on  stock  in  outlets  owned,  oper- 
ated, or  controlled  by  manufacturers 
have  not  been  allocated  by  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  to  the  OPA  for  rationing 
to  civilian  consumers.  These  stocks  of 
typewriters  have  been  earmarked  by  the 
WPB  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  other 
Government  agencies.  It  is  not  expected 
that  new  typewriters  will  be  available  in 
the  near  future  for  civilian  purposes  be- 
cause of  the  Government's  military  re- 
quirements and  because  of  the  conversion 
of  the  typewriter  industry  to  war 
production. 

Order  covers  used  machines  too 

Only  those  new  machines  now  held  by 
Independent  distributors,  wholesalers  and 
dealers  are  allocated  for  rationing.  The 
OPA  estimates  there  are  "several  thou- 
sands" of  such  standard  models,  and 
between  100,000  and  150,000  portables. 

Because  of  a  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  some  dealers,  OPA  officials 
stressed  that  the  order  announced  March 
26  covers  used  typewriters  made  avail- 
able to  the  OPA  for  rationing  by  the 
WPB  on  March  6  as  well  as  the  new  type- 
writers.   A  few  dealers,  according  to  re- 


ports, have  misinterpreted  other  orders 
to  mean  that  used  machines  could  be 
sold  without  rationing  restriction. 

Materials  for  tanks,  planes 

While  the  revision  of  the  original  ra- 
tioning order  releases  a  considerable 
quantity  of  new  machines  to  our  ration- 
ing supply,  the  public  must  understand 
that  the  sale  of  all  typewriters  must  re- 
main severely  restricted,  Mr.  Hamm 
declared.  This  is  the  only  way,  he  said, 
that  the  WPB  can  convert  the  typewriter 
industry  to  direct  production  of  ordnance 
parts  and  other  important  items  of  war 
equipment. 

At  the  same  time,  materials  that  would 
ordinarily  go  into  typewriters  can  be 
diverted  to  machines  of  war.  According 
to  the  WPB,  orders  cutting  production 
of  typewriters  alone  will  save  enough 
steel  for  540  light  and  216  medium  tanks, 
enough  aluminum  for  70  pursuit  planes 
and  40  medium  bombers,  enough  tin  for 
3,500,000  cans  of  food  for  the  military 
forces,  and  enough  rubber  for  162  tires 
for  bombers. 

Plants  to  make  gun  parts 

"The  typewriter  manufacturing 
plants  can  be  s'peedily  shifted  to  the 
production  of  rifle,  pistol  and  machine- 
gun  mechanisms,  as  well  as  of  numerous 
other  items  of  essential  war  equipment," 
Mr.  Hamm  declared. 

"For  this  reason,  the  production  of 
typewriters  for  civilian  use  is  going  to 
be  curtailed,  if  not  largely  discontinued, 


leafrl 
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lieved  tha'r  essential  civilian  needs  can 
be  met  by  present  new  and  used  type- 
writer stocks." 

Mr.  Hamm  also  said  that  a  Nation- 
wide inventory  of  all  new  and  used  type- 
writers in  the  hands  of  manufacturers, 
distributors,  wholesalers,  and  dealers 
is  now  in  progress.  When  completed, 
it  will  reveal  the  exact  size  of  our  type- 
writer stock  pile. 

Use  of  portables  urged  where  possible 

Should  our  reserve  of  portable  type- 
writers prove  to  be  large,  OPA  officials 
believe  a  large  quantity  of  portable  type- 
writers might  serve  to  relieve  the  critical 
needs  of  the  Armed  Services,  and  enable 
the  Army  and  Navy  to  reduce  drastically 
the  production  quotas  they  have  given 
the  typewriter  plants.    Such  reductions, 


OPA  has  suggested,  would  expedite  con- 
version of  the  industry.  All  establish-  - 
ments  eligible  for  typewriters  under  ra- 
tioning were  urged  to  explore  the  possi- 
bility of  using  portable  machines,  of 
which  our  supply  is  more  plentiful. 

Under  the  regulations  any  person  who 
was  consigned  a  shipment  of  typewriters 
that  was  in  transit  on  March  6  is  entitled 
to  receive  that  shipment  without  making 
application  to  a  rationing  board.  Oth- 
ers for  whom  an  application  is  unneces- 
sary include  manufacturers,  wholesalers 
or  dealers  (except  from  a  manufactur- 
er), persons  entitled  to  them  by  virtue 
of  judicial  process  in  execution  of  a  lien 
created  before  March  6,  persons  who 
inherit  typewriters,  trustees  in  bank- 
ruptcy, the  Army,  Navy,  and  Procure- 
ment Division  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. Such  persons  and  agencies  are 
already  eligible  for  used  typewriters 
without  rationing  restrictions. 

Eligible  categories  listed 

Under  the  rationing  order  persons 
eligible  for  new  or  used  typewriters  on 
and  after  April  13  must  fit  into  one  of 
the  following  categories: 

(1)  For  nonportables: 

(a)  Prime  contractors  with  any 
agency  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  ftff  the  construction 

•ex  a  military  or  naval  cantonment, 
shipyard,  or  air  base. 

(b)  Operators  of  plants,  factories, 
or  shipyards,  70  percent  of  whose 
billings  consist  of  orders  for  ships, 
planes,  tanks,  guns,  ammunition, 
powder,  fire  control  apparatus, 
military  or  naval  optical  or  com- 
munications equipment,  armor 
plate,  radiosondes,  machines  tools, 
lift  trucks,  welding  machines, 
foundry  equipment,  cranes,  metal- 
working  equipment,  heat-treating 
furnaces,  or  tackle  blocks. 

(2)  For  portables: 

(a)  'Anyone  who  could  qualify  for 
a  nonportable. 

(b)  State  and  local  governments 
and  their  agencies. 

(c)  Selective  Service  Boards. 

(d)  Civilian  aides  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments. 

(e)  State  and  Local  Defense 
Councils  and  volunteer  aides  of  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense. 

(f)  Local  rationing  boards. 

(g)  Ship's  licensed  radio  opera- 
tors. 

(h)  Industrial  and  extractive  es- 
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tablishments,    construction    proj- 
ects, the  Red  Cross,  legislative  and 
judicial    establishments     of    the 
United    States,     lumber     camps, 
power  generation,  transportation, 
or  communication  facilities  opera- 
ting under  an  A-5  or  higher  pri- 
ority rating  from  the  WPB. 
(i)  Newspapers,    periodicals,    and 
radio  broadcasting  stations  regu- 
larly engaged  in  the  dissemination 
of  news  or  news  comment, 
(j)  United    States    Government- 
owned  corporations. 
In  all  of  these  cases,  typewriters  may 
be  sold  or  purchased  only  upon  exchange 
of  a  certificate  from  Jhe  rationing  board. 
And  in  all  cases,  it  was  emphasized,  a 
certificate  is  to  be  issued  only  when  the 
applicant  has  shown  immediate  need  for 
a  typewriter  to  carry  on  the  duties  that 
make  him  eligible  for  the  machine. 

Rentals  can  be  recalled 

The  rental  clause  of  the  order  permits 
anyone  to  rent  a  new  or  used  portable 
typewriter  as  well  as  any  used  nonport- 
able typewriter.  Dealers,  however,  were^ 
urged  to  show  preference  in  letting  out 
their  machines  to  users  serving  the  war 
effort  or  other  essential  needs.  The  Of- 
fice of  Price  Administration  reserves,  as 
previously,  the  right  to  cancel  the  rental 
provision  and  to  order  the  recapture,  re- 
possession, or  return  of  all  machines  on 
rental,  when  war  needs  require. 

•  •    • 

Intent  to  return  tires,  tubes 
must  be  recorded  by  March  31 

Time  within  which  tire  dealers  and 
jobbers  must  give  notice  of  their  intent 
to  sell  back  new  passenger  car  tires  and 
tubes  under  the  recently  announced 
"tire  return  plan"  has  been  extended 
from  March  15  to  March  31,  Acting  Price 
Administrator  John  E.  Hamm  announced 
March  20. 

The  final  date  by  which  tires  to  be  sold 
back  must  actually  be  shipped  also  has 
been  extended  from  March  31  to  April  15. 

•  *    • 

Health  supplies'  transfer  to 
requirements  plan  is  studied 

The  WPB  health  supplies  branch  has 
begun  a  study  of  the  procedure  necessary 
to  transfer  the  health  supplies  industry 
to  the  Production  Requirements  Plan, 
W.  M.  Bristol,  Jr.,  chief  of  the  branch, 
announced  March  27. 


Tea  deliveries  cut  in  half  as  precaution 
to  stretch  6-month  supply  to  a  year; 
imports  normal  but  cross  paths  of  war 


The  War  Production  Board  on  March 
27  placed  restrictions  oh  distribution  of 
the  entire  tea  supply. 

The  action  was  taken  to  conserve  sup- 
plies now  on  hand,  as  well  as  future 
shipments,  in  order  to  make  them  go  as 
far  as  possible  in  meeting  needs  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  civilian  popula- 
tion. All  of  our  tea  comes  from  the  Par 
East,  most  of  it  from  India  and  Ceylon, 
and  the  war  has  created  uncertainties 
as  to  the  quantities  of  future  imports. 

Tea  stocks  in  the  country  on  January 
1  of  this  year  stood  at  an  all-time  high 
of  48,000,000  pounds,  or  more  than  6 
months'  supply  at  an  unrestricted  rate 
of  use. 

An  order  and  a  supplementary  order 
(M-lll  and  M-lll-a),  Issued  March  27, 
place  a  restriction  on  the  amount  that  a 
packer  of  tea  may  deliver  to  a  receiver 
(wholesaler  or  retailer)  and  an  equal 
restriction  on  the  amount  of  tea  that  a 
dealer  may  receive.  A  tea  packer  may 
sell  50  percent  of  his  monthly  deliveries 
in  a  corresponding  quarter  of  1941.  Sim- 
ilarly, a  receiver,  usually  a  wholesaler 
or  chain  buying  from  a  packer,  may  ac- 
cept only  50  percent  of  average  monthly 
purchases  during  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  1941. 

Munitions  ships  bring  it  back 

By  thus  cutting  in  half  the  amount  of 
tea  that  a  store  can  buy,  the  order  auto- 
matically cuts  consumer  purchases  in 
half,  and  the  6  months  supply  of  tea 
on  hand  in  this  country  on  January  1, 
on  an  unrestricted  basis,  is  stretched  to 
a  year's  supply  on  a  restricted  basis. 
That  does  not  take  Into  account  tea  re- 
ceived in  this  country  since  the  first  of 
the  year.  Imports  during  January  and 
February  were  normal  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  tea  will  continue  to 
flow  into  this  country,  brought  here  In 
ships  sent  to  the  Far  East  with  military 
supplies  from  this  country. 

Nevertheless,  as  a  precautionary  meas- 
ure the  War  Production  Board  issued 
the  tea  conservation  order  and  its  food 
supply  branch  called  on  grocers  to  limit 
their  sales  of  tea  to  each  family  so  that 
the  50  percent  allotment  to  stores  will 
be  distributed  evenly*  among  the  con- 
sumer public  and  not  bought  up  by 
hoarders. 

To  assist  grocers  in  such  an  effort. 
Order  M-lll  directs  tea  packers  to  dis- 


continue using  packages  containing  more 
than  one-quarter  of  a  pound  or  50  in- 
dividual-size tea  balls  for  sale  at  retail. 

Receivers  cannot  buy  additional  tea  if 
they  already  have  an  inventory  in  excess 
of  30  days'  supply;  and  so  long  as  any 
receiver's  inventory  is  in  excess  of  this 
quantity,  he  cannot  sell  or  deliver  from 
it  to  his  customers  more  than  his  quota 
of  50  percent  of  his  average  monthly 
deliveries  in  1941. 

Any  packer  or  receiver  holding  an  in- 
ventory of  tea  in  excess  of  500  pounds 
is  required  to  file  a  complete  report  of 
teas  in  his  possession  with  the  War 
Production  Board. 

A  receiver  who  was  not  in  business  in 
a  corresponding  month  of  1941  is  per- 
mitted to  receive  up  to  50  percent  of  his 
average  deliveries  during  October,  No- 
vember and  December. 

•  •    • 

Dealer's  tire  sales  in  violation 
of  regulations  enjoined  by  court 

Preliminary  injunction  to  restrain  a 
Los  Angeles  tire  dealer  from  selling  tires 
in  violation  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration's rationing  regulations  has  been 
issued  by  Judge  Ben  Harrison  in  the  Fed- 
eral district  court  of  Los  Angeles  at  the 
request  of  counsel  for  the  OPA,  according 
to  word  received  from  the  regional  office 
by  headquarters  at  Washington  March 
25. 

The  dealer,  Guy  O.  Bryan,  admitted 
that  since  the  tire  freeze  of  December  11, 
shortly  after  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack,  he 
personally  or  through  his  companies  had 
sold  new  tires  having  a  value  of  approxi- 
mately $28,000.  His  contention  that  the 
tire  rationing  regulations  are  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  was  overruled  by 
the  court. 

•  *    * 

Sale  of  refrigerator  materials 
to  Government  authorized 

The  sale  of  raw  materials  held  in  in- 
ventories of  refrigerator  manufacturers 
to  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  or 
Metals  Reserve  Co.  is  permitted  by 
Amendment  No.  2  to  General  Limitation 
Order  L-5ic. 
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Electric  refrigerator  stocks  salable  at 
retail;  limits  stay  on  gas  models 


Dealers  may  sell  at  retail  their  entire 
stocks  of  domestic  electric  refrigerators 
under  an  amendment  to  the  refrigerator 
"freeze"  order  issued  March  7  by  WPB. 

The  original  order  (L-5-b)  permitted 
a  dealer  to  sell  from  stock  on  hand  or 
in  transit  up  to  100  new  domestic  re- 
frigerators or  yi2th  of  the  number  of 
refrigerators  he  sold  in  1941,  whichever 
figure  was  larger. 

The  new  amendment,  No.  2,  permits 
such  a  dealer  to  sell  at  retail  his  entire 
stock  of  electric  refrigerators,  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1942,  without  regard  to  the 
former  restriction.  However,  the  re- 
striction still  applies  to  gas  and  kerosene 
refrigerators,  because  of  a  shortage  of 
such  refrigerators,  except  that  a  dealer 
may  now  sell  them  back  to  a  distributor 
or  a  manufacturer. 

To  release  about  75,000 

The  WPB  refrigerator  section  esti- 
mates that  the  amendment  will  release 
approximately  75,000  refrigerators  from 
frozen  stocks,  or  about  Moth  of  the  total 
number  of  refrigerators  which  will  be 
accumulated  in  stocks  before  the  pro- 
duction of  refrigerators  is  discontinued 
on  April  30.  This  partial  unfreezing  is 
expected  to  make  refrigerators  available 
to  persons  who  placed  orders  before  the 
freezing  order  was  issued  but  who  have  < 
been  unable  to  receive  deliveries.  Fig- 
ures which  have  been  tabulated  indicate 
that  enough  refrigerators  will  remain 
frozen  to  supply  essential  needs  and 
provide  an  adequate  reserve. 

The  March  27  order  also  makes  avail- 
able new  refrigerators  for  the  Panama 
Canal  and  for  war  housing  projects  to 
which  a  preference  rating  of  A-10  or 
higher  has  been  assigned,  provided  that 
a  written  order  or  contract  for  such  re- 
frigerators was  placed  before  the  original 
freezing  order  was  issued. 

"Retail  sale"  defined 

The  amendment  permits  a  distributor 
to  sell  back  any  of  his  refrigerators  to  a 
manufacturer.  A  distributor  may  also 
fill  from  his  frozen  stock  of  electric  re- 
frigerators orders  having  a  preference 
rating  of  A-10  or  higher,  or  (if  he  is 
also  a  retailer)  may  sell  at  retail  that 
proportion  of  the  electric  refrigerators 
on  hand  on  February  14,  1942,  which 
his  retail  sales  bore  to  his  total  sales  in 
1941.  A  factory  branch  or  subsidiary  of 
a    manufacturer    which    performs    the 


function  of  a  distributor  Is  accorded  the 
same  privileges. 

Finally,  the  amendment  helps  to  clear 
up  many  questions  which  have  arisen 
concerning  the  meaning  of  a  "retail 
sale."  This  has  now  been  defined  as  a 
sale  of  not  more  than  three  refrigerators 
to  an  ultimate  consumer  other  than  an 
apartment  owner,  builder,  institution, 
governmental  agency  or  employee  of  the 
seller. 

•    •    • 

WPB  LIMITS  HONEY 

The  War  Production  Board  acted 
March  26  to  conserve  present  stocks 
of  honey  for  household  consumers,  for 
war  purposes  and  for  industrial  users 
who  have  heretofore  customarily  used 
honey  in  their  manufacturing  processes. 

WPB  issued  an  order  (M-118)  limiting 
the  amount  of  honey  to  be  used  in  manu- 
facturing other  products,  such  as  ice 
cream,  candy,  soft  drinks,  bakery  goods, 
and  medicines.  Some  manufacturers 
who  formerly  consumed  honey  in  only 
small  amounts  or  not  at  all  have  become 
heavy  purchasers  of  honey  since  sugar 
limitation.  This  has  made  a  deep  in- 
road in  the  current  supply,  which  is 
merely  the  carry-over  from  last  year's 
crop. 

Under  the  March  26  order,  those  who 
use  honey  in  manufactured  products  may 
not  consume  more  honey  for  such  pur- 
poses each  month  than  they  used  during 
the  corresponding  month  of  1941  or  one- 
third  of  the  amount  they  used  during  the 
3-month  period  ended  December  31, 1941, 
whichever  is  larger.  Users  of  only  small 
amounts  may  consume  up  to  60  pounds 
in  the  manufacture  of  any  product  with- 
out reference  to  their  1941  use.  No  user 
may  accept  delivery  of  more  honey  than 
he  needs  to  maintain  a  minimum  prac- 
ticable working  inventory. 

Any  person,  whether  an  industrial 
user  or  not,  having  an  inventory  of  1,200 
pounds  or  more  of  honey  on  hand  must 
file  a' report  with  the  WPB  within  30  days, 
unless  he  is  a  retailer  whose  stock  of 
honey  is  exclusively  in  containers  of  10 
pounds  or  less.  In  addition,  future  pur- 
chases of  10,000  pounds  or  more  must 
be  reported  to  the  WPB. 

The  order  will  enable  the  householder 
and  the  armed  forces  to  maintain  honey 
in  its  prominent  place  in  the  diet. 


Local  boards  may  aid  owners 
of  new  cars  to  get  license 
plates  in  certain  cases 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  has 
set  up  machinery  by  which  local  rationing 
boards  may  clear  the  way,  in  certain 
cases,  for  the  registration  with  local  or 
State  registrars  of  new  passenger  auto- 
mobiles acquired  in  a  manner  not  re- 
stricted by  OPA  orders  or  regulations, 
John  E.  Hamm,  acting  administrator, 
announced  March  24. 

Because  of  OPA  requests  directed  to  all 
registrars  to  require  certain  evidence  of 
compliance  with  rationing  regulations, 
many  new  car  owners,  even  though  they 
may  not  have  violated  the  regulations, 
have  had  difficulty  in  getting  license 
plates, 

Applicant  must  furnish  proof 

Amendment  No.  3  to  OPA  Rationing 
Order  2A,  effective  March  23,  provides 
that  under  certain  conditions  local  boards 
are  authorized  to  issue  clearance  state- 
ments advising  a  State  or  local  motor 
vehicle  registrar  that  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  registration  in  the  name  of  the 
applicant. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment, local  boards  may  clear  for  regis- 
tration passenger  automobiles: 

1.  Acquired  by  the  applicant  prior  to  0 
p.  m.  EST  January  1,  1942,  but  not  registered 
at  that  time. 

2.  Acquired  by  one  individual  from  an- 
other, not  a  manufacturer,  dealer  or  distribu- 
tor, or  other  authorized  channel  of  dis- 
tribution. Such  transactions  were  not  gov- 
erned by  rationing  regulations  until  Febru- 
ary 2. 

3.  Acquired  in  emergency  situations  by 
written  authorization  of  OPA,  WPB  or  OPM. 

4.  Acquired  and  registered  by  one  person 
in  the  name  of  another,  from  a  dealer  prior 
to  January  1,  1942,  or  from  an  individual 
prior  to  February  2.  In  such  cases,  the  real 
owner  may  on  appropriate  proof  get  the  car 
cleared  for  reregistration  in  his  own  name. 

To  get  a  clearance  statement,  an  appli- 
cant must  go  before  his  local  board  and 
furnish  specified  proof  showing  that  he 
has  acquired  his  car  in  one  of  the  ways 
described  above. 

•    *    • 

WPB  to  help  officers 
get  uniforms  cheaper 

WPB  is  going  to  make  it  possible  for 
Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  officers  to 
obtain  uniforms  and  other  "clothing  at 
lower  prices,  Houlder  Hudgins,  Deputy 
Director  of  Purchases  of  the  WPB,  said 
March  27.  He  is  holding  a  series  of  meet- 
ings with  retailers  to  work  out  a  plan. 
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Wide  carriage  typewriters, 
shorthand  machines  excluded 
from  office  machinery  order 

Restrictions  on  sales,  rentals,  and 
deliveries  of  various  types  of  office 
machinery  were  modified  by  the  War 
Production  Board  March  24  to  exclude 
wide  carriage  typewriters  and  shorthand 
writing  machines. 

Sales  and  distribution  of  wide  carriage 
typewriters  (18  inches  or  wider  designed 
for  statistical  or  accounting  work)  were 
made  subject  to  Conversion  Order  L-54-a 
in  Amendment  No.  1  to  that  order,  issued 
March  27.  Manufacturers  must  now  in- 
clude wide  carriage  machines  in  the  pro- 
duction quotas  for  nonportable  type- 
writers established  for  the  period  March 
15-May  31.  and  for  June. 

Shorthand  writing  machines  have 
been  excluded  from  the  sales  and  distri- 
bution restrictions  because  of  special 
problems  involved. 

The  modification  was  contained  in  Amend- 
ment No.  1  to  General  Limitation  Order 
L-54-b.  The  amendment  also  modifies  the 
method  by  which  persons  may  acquire  new 
office  machinery.  The  original  order  stated 
that  specified  types  of  office  machinery  could 
not  be  sold,  rented  or  delivered  except  to 
persons  possessing  an  A-9  preference  rating 
or  higher  Issued  on  an  original  PD-l-A  or 
PD-3-A  certificate. 

Under  the  modified  order,  persons  may 
make  purchases,  deliveries  or  rentals  also  on 
an  A-9  rating  issued  on  an  original  PD-1 
or  PD-3  certificate.  The  rating  may  be  ex- 
tended only  by  a  manufacturer  to  obtain 
materials  going  into  the  manufacture  of 
office  machinery.  Wholesalers,  distributors, 
or  retailers  may  obtain  machinery  without 
a  rating  provided  it  is  needed  to  fill  a  rated 
order  or  to  replace  machinery  disposed  of 
on  a  rated  order. 

With  the  elimination  of  shorthand  writ- 
ing machines  and  wide  carriage  typewriters, 
the  restrictions  on  deliveries,  sales  and 
rentals  in  L-54-b  now  apply  to  the  following 
new  machinery: 

Accounting  and  bookkeeping  machines; 
adding  machines;  addressing  machines  (In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  embossing  ma- 
chinery for  plates);  billing  and  continuous 
forms  handling  typewriters;  billing  and 
other  forms  writing  machines  (except  auto- 
graphic registers  and  manifolders) ;  calculat- 
ing and  computing  machines;  dictating 
machines  (including,  but  not  limited  to, 
transcribing  and  shaving  machines);  dupli- 
cating machines  (including,  but  not  limited 
to,  Ink  ribbon,  gelatin,  off -set,  spirit,  stencil, 
reproducing  typewriter  principle,  and  photo- 
graphic types;  but  not  including  photo- 
stating machines);  interoffice  communica- 
tion systems  and  machines;  punched  card 
tabulating  and  accounting  machines;  and 
time  clock  stamps  and  time  recording 
machines. 

•     *     * 

Antolini  heads  furniture  unit 

Appointment  of  Alberto  G.  Antolini  as 
chief  of  the  furniture  unit  of  the  OPA 
was  announced  March  24. 


April  quotas  allow  recapped  tires  for 
some  passenger  autos  for  first  time 


April  quotas  that  make  a  limited  num- 
ber of  recapped  tires  available  to  war 
workers  and  other  passenger  car  owners 
on  List  B  for  the  first  time  since  tire 
rationing  began  were  announced  March 
24  byActing  Price  Administrator  Hamm. 

As  in  past  months,  the  national  quota 
was  established  by  the  WPB's  Division  of 
Civilian  Supply.  Included  in  the  April 
quotas  are  470,317  recaps  for  passenger 
cars  and  motorcycles.  There  were  no 
such  tires  or  recapping  jobs  made  avail- 
able in  the  preceding  month. 

New  tires  also  for  List  B  cars 

The  quota  provides  101,636  new  tires 
for  passenger  cars  on  List  A  and  285,977 
new  tubes  for  List  A  and  B  cars  together, 
compared  with  104,701  new  tires  and 
87,635  new  tubes  in  March,  when  no  tubes 
were  provided  for  List  B  passenger  cars. 

Truck  tire  quotas  are  somewhat  larger 
than  in  March,  reflecting  better  weather 
for  industrial  activity  and  commercial 
hauls.  There  are  275,523  new  tires  and 
260,983  tubes  made  available  for  eligible 
trucks,  buses,  farm  equipment  and  indus- 
trial tractors  under  the  April  quotas, 
against  256,385  new  tires  and  288,149  new 
tubes  in  March.  Recapped  truck  tires  in 
the  April  quota  total  246,442,  compared 
with  110,225  in  the  preceding  month. 

The  quota  figures  do  not  include  the 
State  and  national  reserves  held  back  to 
permit  adjustments  of  quotas  in  emer- 
gency situations  that  may  develop.  The 
48  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Alaska,  Panama,  Canal  Zone,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  are  included 
in  the  published  quotas.  Hawaii  is  not 
included  as  that  territory  is  under  mili- 
tary rule. 

Will  operate  one-sixth  as  many  cars 

April  quotas  of  passenger  car  and  truck 
tires  and  tubes  compare  with  year-ago 
new  tire  replacement  shipments  and  esti- 
mated sales  of  recapped  tires  as  follows: 


OPA  quota, 
April  1942 

Replacements 
April  1941 

New 

Re- 
capped 

New 

Re- 
capped 

Passenger  car  and 
motorcycle  tires... 

101,636 
275,  623 
260,983 
285,  977 

470, 317 
246,  442 

2,816,000 
605, 000 

433,000 
98,000 

New  and  recapped  passenger  car  and 
motorcycle  tire  quotas  for  April  will  per- 
mit replacements  at  less  than  one-fifth 


of  the  rate  a  year  ago  Assuming  that 
the  sales  in  April  of  1941  were  made  to 
meet  normal  requirements  in  kteping 
30,000,000  passenger  cars  in  operation,  the 
quota  releases  for  April  of  this  year  are 
at  a  rate  that,  if  continued,  would  keep 
in  operation  only  a  little  over  5,000,000 
cars. 

Later  on,  new  tire  stocks  may  be  re- 
leased more  rapidly  in  relation  to  the 
entire  quota,  as  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  times  a  casing  may  be  re- 
capped economically. 

For  lack  of  space,  VICTORY  is  not  at 
this  time  publishing  State  tire  quotas.  If 
possible,  this  service  will  be  resumed 
later.  The  April  quotas  appeared  in  Press 
Release  PM  2760,  available  from  the  Dis- 
tribution Section,  Division  of  Informa- 
tion, Office  for  Emergency  Management, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

*    •    * 

Rationing  of  ambulances, 
hearses,  station  wagons 
now  under  WPB  control 

Rationing  of  ambulances,  hearses,  and 
station  wagons  has  been  returned  to  di- 
rect War  Production  Board  control. 

The  action,  embodied  in  Amendment 
No.  2  to  Supplementary  Directive  1A,  was 
taken  at  the  request  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  which  is  authorized  to 
ration  new  passenger  automobiles.  Un- 
der an  earlier  directive,  OPA  was  also 
given  rationing  power  over  ambulances, 
hearses,  and  station  wagons. 

Persons  desiring  to  purchase  these  spe- 
cial types  of  vehicles  must  now  apply 
through  local  allocation  offices  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Defense  Transportation,  and 
should  not  file  applications  with  OPA's 
local  rationing  boards. 

Taking  simultaneous  action,  OPA  is- 
sued Amendment  No.  3  to  Rationing  Or- 
der 2A,  under  which  it  altered  the  defi- 
nition of  new  passenger  cars  to  exclude 
ambulances,  hearses,  and  station  wagons. 

It  is  expected  that  Army  and  Navy  re- 
quirements will  absorb  the  available  sup- 
ply of  station  wagons.  The  other  spe- 
cialized vehicles  now  brought  under  WPB 
control  will  be  rationed  by  the  same  sys- 
tem as  that  adopted  for  all  types  of 
trucks — through  ODT  local  offices.  WPB 
must  review  all  purchase  applications 
received  by  ODT. 
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LABOR  ... 

Two  wage  disputes  in  Douglas  fir  area 
submitted  to  voluntary  arbitration 


The  National  War  Labor  Board  last 
week  brought  about  voluntary  agree- 
ments settling  four  disputes,  issued  unan- 
imous decisions  in  two  other  cases,  held 
open  hearings  in  one  case  and  received 
certification  of  seven  new  disputes. 

On  March  26,  the  Board  unanimously 
decided  to  make  a  final  determination  for 
settling  the  union  security  dispute  be- 
tween the  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry- 
dock  Co.  and  the  Industrial  Union  of 
Marine  and  Shipbuilding  Workers  of 
America,  Local  16,  CIO.  A  public  hear- 
ing was  scheduled  for  March  30.  Seizure 
by  the  Government  of  the  company's 
Kearny,  N.  J.,  yard  employing  16,000 
workers  followed  a  refusal  by  the  com- 
pany to  accept  a  maintenance  of  mem- 
bership recommendation  by  the  National 
Defense  Mediation  Board  in  August  1941. 
The  yard  was  returned  to  the  owners  the 
first  of  the  year.  The  union  security 
question  is  still  in  dispute. 

Berkshire  Fine  Spinning  Associates 

A  strike  which  began  March  34  at  the 
Berkshire  Fine  Spinning  Associates,  Inc., 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  called  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Textile  Operatives,  an  in- 
dependent union,  was  called  off  by  unan- 
imous vote  of  the  strikers  on  March  30 
after  a  letter  had  been  delivered  by 
Thomas  Fair  Neblett,  principal  media- 
tion officer. 

The  strike  was  called  the  day  a  CIO 
member  returned  to  work  in  accordance 
with  the  independent  union's  agreement 
settling  a  previous  strike.  The  agree- 
ment provided  that  the  CIO  man  could 
return  to  work  if  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  decided  to  dismiss  the 
independent's  petition  for  certification 
as  the  bargaining  agent  for  the  craft  em- 
ployees. The  Board's  plea  to  the  striking 
men,  which  was  rejected,  reads  in  part 
as  follows: 

You  are  striking  in  violation  of  your 
pledged  word. 

Since  the  National  War  Labor  Board  is 
a  party  to  the  agreement  of  January  25,  yci 
are  striking  against  the  National  War  Labor 
Board. 

You  are  striking  against  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  which  is  the  Magna  Charta 
of  trade  unionism. 

You  are  striking  in  violation  of  the  solemn 
national  agreement  made  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  all  working 
men  and  employers  of  this  Nation  that  there 
would  be  no  strikes  or  lockouts  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war  and  that  all  disputes  would 
be  settled  by  peaceful  means. 


Pledges  fairly  and  openly  made  should  be 
observed  without  question  by  honorable  men. 
But  in  time  of  war  we  all  have  an  even 
higher  obligation.  This  is  your  duty  to  your 
country.  This  duty  requires  all  citizens  to 
put  aside  their  private  quarrels  and  unite 
in  the  interests  of  their  Nation.  In  the 
light  of  this  duty  you  are  striking  against 
your  country. 

The  National  War  Labor  Board  cannot 
believe  that  the  striking  craftsmen  of  Fall 
River  and  the  members  and  officers  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Textile  Operatives 
will  continue  to  dishonor  their  clear  duty 
to  their  own  agreement  and  to  the  interests 
of  their  country.  The  Board  by  unanimous 
resolution  is  now  calling  upon  you  to  return 
immediately  to  your  jobs  and  to  that  task 
which  is  common  to  all  of  us — the  task  of 
winning  the  war. 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America 

A  slow  down  at  the  Cleveland  plant 
of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  in- 
stigated by  four  men  resulted  in  a  recom- 
mendation by  a  special  representative  of 
the  Board  that  these  men  be  fired.  The 
recommendation,  approved  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Die  Casting  Work- 
ers, CIO,  and  Local  55  of  that  union,  was 
made  by  William  E.  Baldwin  of  Cleve- 
land after  several  days  of  investigation. 

Charges  of  a  slow  down  were  first 
brought  to  the  Board's  attention  last  week 
and  it  was  at  the  request  of  the  union 
that  Mr.  Baldwin  was  dispatched  to  in- 
vestigate these  charges.  Although  all 
four  men  are  members  of  the  union  and 
shop  stewards,  the  union  officers  an- 
nounced that  they  would  back  up  the 
recommendation. 

This  action  was  taken  only  the  day 
before  the  die  casting  workers  and  two 
other  CIO  unions  were  scheduled  for 
hearings  at  the  Board's  offices  in  their 
dispute  with  the  Aluminum  Co.  over 
wages  and  union  security. 

Centra]  States  Employers 
Negotiating  Committee 

The  Board  unanimously  adopted  the 
panel's  recommendations  as  its  own  deci- 
sion for  settling  the  final  issue  in  dispute 
between  the  Central  States  Employers 
Negotiating  Committee,  Chicago,  111.,  and 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, AFL.  The  contract  which  will  be 
signed  as  a  result  of  this  decision  will 
affect  225,000  employees  of  about  500 
trucking  concerns  in  12  Midwestern 
States. 

All  issues  had  been  previously  settled 
in  this  matter  with  the  exception  of  one 
concerning  the  rules  for  governing  the 


hiring  and  leasing  of  equipment,  which 
was  referred  to  the  War  Labor  Board  for 
final  and  binding  decision.  A  hearing 
was  held  February  19  on  this  point  before 
a  panel  of  Ralph  Seward,  Roger  Lapham, 
and  Martin  Durkin. 

Joint  Wage  Board 

An  agreement  to  submit  to  voluntary 
arbitration  was  reached  in  the  wage  dis- 
pute between  the  Joint  Wage  Board, 
Lumber  Industry  of  Oregon  and  the 
Northwestern  Council,  Lumber  and  Saw- 
mill Workers,  AFL,  after  3  days  of  hear- 
ings. The  agreement  will  affect  more 
than  25,000  employees  of  about  50  saw- 
mills and  logging  camps  in  the  Douglas 
fir  area  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 

The  panel  which  heard  the  case  was 
made  up  of  Professor  Nathan  Feinsinger, 
Dale  Purves,  and  Fred  Hewitt. 

Universal  Carloadiug  and 
National  Carloading 

Another  voluntary  arbitration  agree- 
ment was  reached  in  another  wage  dis- 
pute involving  the  Universal  Carloading 
&  Distributing  Co.,  Inc.,  the  National 
Carloading  Corporation,  New  York  City 
and  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and 
Steamship  Clerks. 

The  agreement,  affecting  a  total  of 
5,000  employees,  was  reached  after  hear- 
ings before  a  panel  composed  of  Dean 
Robert  Calkins,  George  Rogers,  and 
Joseph  McDonagh. 

Willamette  Valley 

A  third  agreement  to  submit  to  vol- 
untary arbitration  was  reached  after  a 
1-day  hearing  in  the  dispute  between 
sawmill  and  lumber  operators  in  the 
Willamette  Valley  of  Oregon  and  the 
Northwestern  Council  and  Willamette 
Valley  District  Council  of  the  Lumber 
and  Sawmill  Workers,  AFL. 

The  agreement  will  affect  3,000  men 
and  will  settle  their  demands  for  wage 
increases,  vacations  with  pay,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  wage  differential  between 
this  and  other  areas  of  the  Douglas  fir 
belt. 

The  panel  which  heard  the  case  in- 
cluded Professor  Nathan  Feinsinger, 
Dale  Purves,  and  Fred  Hewitt. 

Columbus  &  Southern  ' 

A  voluntary  agreement,  affecting  515 
employees,  on  all  issues  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  Columbus  &  Southern  Ohio 
Electric  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio  and  the 
Transport  Workers  Union,  CIO,  was 
reached  after  2  days  of  hearings  before 
a  Board  panel  of  Professor  Fowler  Har- 
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per,  Frederick  Fales,  and  John  Easton. 
The  union  security  demand  of  the 
union  was  settled  by  a  voluntary  main- 
tenance of  membership  clause  with  a 
voluntary  checkoff,  and  wage  increases 
were  granted,  a  part  of  which  was  made 
retroactive  to  January  1,  1942.  The 
agreement  also  provides  for  1  week's 
vacation  with  pay. 

East  Bay  Transit  &  Key  System 

In  another  unanimous  decision  of  the 
Board  adopting  panel  recommendations 
as  its  own,  a  settlement  was  made  of  the 
dispute  over  wages  between  the  Key  Sys- 
tem, Oakland,  Calif.,  and  the  Amalga- 
mated Association  of  Street,  Electric 
Railway,  and  Motor  Coach  Employees  of 
America,  AFL.  Three  companies  are  in- 
volved— East  Bay  Transit  Co.,  Key  Sys- 
tem, and  Oakland  Terminal  Railroad 
Company — with  a  total  of  about  1,800 
workers. 

The  panel,  composed  of  Professor  Paul 
Dodd,  Dale  Purves,  and  Richard  Gray, 
wrote  its  recommendations  after  4  days 
of  hearings  in  California  by  Professor 
Dodd.  The  panel  recommended  that  the 
Board: 

1.  Issue  an  Interim  Wage  Decision  under 
which  a  5  cent  per  hour  flat  increase  in 
regular  hourly  wages  (effective  March  1.  1942) 
he  granted  to  all  employees  of  the  Key  System 
In  Division  192,  with  the  understanding  that 
this  increase  will  not  reduce  the  total  num- 
ber of  hours  worked  by  those  receiving  a  mini- 
mum guarantee  of  total  earnings:  Provided, 
however.  That 

2.  On  petition  of  either  party,  this  5  cent 
increase  is  subject  to  a  possible  final  upward 
or  downward  adjustment  by  the  Board  or 
its  designated  representative  after  July  1, 
1942,  made  upon  a  basis  of  statement  of  fact 
submitted  by  both  parties  either  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Board  or  at  the  time  of  investi- 
gation of  a  representative  of  the  Board,  any 
adjustment  resulting  therefrom  to  be  made 
effective  on  July  1,  1942,  and  to  continue 
through  the  remaining  term  of  the  contract. 

New  cases 

New  cases  certified  to  the  Board  during 
the  week  involved  the  following:  Fulton 
County  Tanners  Association,  Glovers- 
ville,  N.  Y.  and  the  International  Fur  and 
Leather  Workers,  CIO;  Mattews  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  the 
Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee, 
CIO;  the  Midland  Steel  Products  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers,  CIO;  the  Postal-Tele- 
graph Cable  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and 
American  Communications  Association, 
CIO;  Rockford  Furniture  Manufacturers 
Association,  Rockford,  111.,  and  the 
United  Furniture  Workers  Union,  CIO; 
the  Rausch  Nut  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers,  CIO;  and  the  New  Or- 
leans Laundrymen's  Club  and  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers,  CIO. 


Restrictions  on  use  of  materials  modified 
in  marketing  of  petroleum,  products 


Restrictions  on  the  use  of  materials  in 
the  marketing  of  petroleum  and  petro- 
leum products  have  been  modified  by 
amendments  to  Conservation  Order 
M-68-c,  issued  March  23  by  the  Director 
of  Industry  Operations. 

"Freeze"  lifted  on  some  products 

The  revised  order  will  permit  the  sale 
and  use  of  some  products  employed  in 
the  marketing  of  petroleum  which  were 
frozen  by  the  order  as  originally  issued 
on  January  14,  1942. 

Restrictions  on  the  replacement  of 
facilities  used  in  marketing  have  been 
modified  to  permit  such  replacement 
when  repair  of  existing  equipment  can- 
not be  made  on  the  premises  of  the  filling 
station  or  petroleum  marketer,  provided 
that  such  replacement  must  not  consti- 
tute an  expansion  of  existing  facilities, 
and  provided  also  that  if  a  dispensing 
pump  is  replaced,  the  pump  to  be  in- 
stalled must  be  the  same  type  and  de- 
sign. Replacement  of  dispensing  pumps 
more  than  9  years  old  is  permitted. 

Other  provisions 

Another  provision  of  the  revised  order 
allows  the  sale  or  transfer  of  title  to 
marketing  facilities  where  no  construc- 
tion, reconstruction,  expansion  or  re- 
modeling is  involved.  Some  persons  had 
the  impression  that  such  transfer  of  title 
was  prohibited  by  the  order  as  originally 
written. 

Other  changes  in  the  order: 

Petroleum  marketing  facilities  operated  by 
"consumer  accounts"  are  specificaUy  Included 
under  the  terms  of  the  order. 

The  section  of  the  order  which  contains 
definitions  of  "maintenance"  and  "repair" 
has  also  been  modified. 

The  order  as  originally  issued  provided 
that,  subject  to  certain  exceptions,  "no 
operator  shall  order,  purchase,  accept 
delivery  of,  withdraw  from  inventory,  or 
In  any  other  manner,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, secure  or  use  material  for  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  expansion,  re- 
modeling, replacement  or  improvement 
of  facilities  used  in  marketing."  The 
corresponding  paragraph  of  the  order 
now  reads  "Subject  to  the  exceptions  of 
paragraph  (d)  hereof,  no  person  shall 
construct,  reconstruct,  expand  or  re- 
model any  structure  or  install  equipment 
or  advertising  material." 

Because  the  order  as  originally  issued  pre- 
vented the  completion  of  construction  or 
remodeling  of  facilities  In  some  cases,  even 
though  such  construction  or  remodeling  was 
begun  before  Issuance  of  the  order,  the  time 


by  which  construction  or  reconstruction  or 
remodeling  which  was  begun  before  January 
14,  1942,  and  is  permitted  by  the  terms  of  the 
order  as  amended,  may  be  completed,  is  ex- 
tended from  March  14  to  May  15. 

The  restrictions  of  the  order  do  not  now 
apply  to  the  installation  of  "drum"  or  "barrel" 
pumps. 

Structures  or  equipment  for  the  marketing 
of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products  to  be 
used  exclusively  for  the  official  requirements 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  are 
now  exempt  from  the  terms  of  the  order. 

Advertising  material  which  was  completely 
fabricated  before  March  30,  1942,  may  be 
installed. 

The  restrictions  contained  in  the  order  do 
not  apply  to  any  case  where  equipment  is  to 
be  installed  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
petroleum  in  connection  with  construction 
work  on  a  project  having  a  project  rating 
higher  than  A-2.  provided  that  such  equip- 
ment must  be  withdrawn  when  the  project 
la  completed  and  will  thereafter  be  subject  to 
the  terms  of  the  order. 

Equipment  used  to  contain,  distribute, 
or  dispense  butane,  propane,  and  other 
products  commonly  known  as  liquefied 
petroleum  gas,  is  also  exempt  from  the 
terms  of  the  order. 

•  •    • 

Machine  tool  order  revised 

The  War  Production  Board  on  March 
26  revised  General  Preference  Order 
E-l-a  to  exclude  drill  chucks  from  the 
types  of  chucks  controlled  by  the  order. 
It  is  further  provided  that  no  purchase 
order  received  after  March  25,  1942,  for 
any  machine  tool  shall  be  given  priority 
standing  in  production  and  delivery 
schedules  unless  a  preference  rating  has 
been  assigned  to  it  by  a  PD-1A,  or  PD-3A 
Preference  Rating  Certificate  or  Prefer- 
ence Rating  Order  P-19-h. 

Delivery  of  the  Preference  Rating  Certifi- 
cate itself  to  the  producer  is  no  longer  re- 
quired, but  each  purchase  order  must  carry 
the  proper  endorsement  prescribed  by  PD- 
1A.  PD-3A,  or  P-19-h.  Purchase  orders  for 
gages  and  chucks,  the  WPB  stated,  shall  be 
scheduled  only  upon  receipt  of  a  preference 
rating  assigned  to  them  by  a  preference 
rating  certificate,  or  by  any  preference  rating 
order  of  the  P-series,  except  Nos.  P-90  and 
P-100. 

•  *     • 

4  MILLION  WOMEN  MUST  BE 
HIRED,  OFFICIAL  SAYS 

Four  million  women,  almost  six  times 
as  many  as  are  now  so  employed,  must 
be  directly  engaged  in  war  production 
by  the  end  of  1943,  Thelma  McKelvey, 
chief  of  the  women's  labor  supply  service, 
WPB  Labor  Division,  told  the  Massachu- 
setts Defense  Safety  Conference  on 
March  27. 
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Nelson  opposes  abolition  of  40-hour  week; 
wants  end  to  double  pay  for  Sunday,  but 
would  legislate  only  if  other  ways  fail 


Excerpts  from  WPB  Chairman  Nel- 
son's testimony  before  House  Naval 
Affairs  Committee,  March  24: 

While  HR-6790  proposes  to  modify  or 
abolish  certain  labor  laws  and  standards, 
and  to  set  profit  limitations,  only  in  rela- 
tion to  naval  construction,  it  would  ob- 
viously affect  the  entire  war  production 
effort  and  must,  therefore,  be  considered 
in  general  as  well  as  in  specific  terms. 

The  40-hour  week 

I  believe  everyone  will  agree  that  we 
must  consider  this  or  any  similar  pro- 
posal from  just  one  viewpoint:  Will  it 
help  or  hinder  our  effort  to  get  war 
production  at  maximum  speed  and  in 
maximum  volume? 

I  shall  discuss  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  therefore,  with  only  that  criterion 
in  mind. 

First,  as  to  its  provisions  regarding  the 
40-hour  week. 

The  present  law  does  not  prevent  men 
from  working  more  than  40  hours  per 
week.  It  has  not  set  the  pattern  for  the 
length  of  the  work  week  in  our  war  in- 
dustries. It  governs  wages  rather  than 
the  hours  in  which  a  man  may  work. 

To  abolish  the  40-hour  week  law  would 
not  in  my  opinion  bring  any  greater  pro- 
duction or  more  sustained  effort  in  war 
industry.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that 
such  action  would  have  a  harmful  effect 
on  war  production. 

The  average  war  worker  has  of  course 
been  getting  time  and  one-half  for  all 
hours  worked  per  week  in  excess  of  40. 
Our  national  wage  structure  has  been 
adjusted  to  that  fact.  Most  war  con- 
tracts are  drawn  with  that  fact  in  mind — 
and  where  they  are  -not,  the  use  of 
escalator  clauses  prevents  the  time  and 
one-half  rate  from  operating  as  a  drag 
on  extension  of  the  work  week, 

After  round-the-clock  use  of  machinery 

If  we  now  abolish  the  40-hour  week 
by  law,  we  do  not  gain  one  hour  of  addi- 
tional work  in  our  war  industries;  but 
naturally  we  create  a  widespread  demand 
for  increases  in  wage  rates,  throw  the 
entire  wage  structure  out  of  adjustment, 
and  remove  an  important  incentive  for 
labor  to  shift  from  nonessential  indus- 
tries into  war  production  jobs.  In  addi- 
tion, we  would  in  my  opinion  make  labor 
relations  in  general  worse  rather  than 
better. 


The  payment  of  double  time  for  Satur- 
day, Sunday,  and  holiday  work  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter,  which  has  no  relation  to 
the  40-hour  week  as  such. 

What  we  are  after  is  round-the-clock 
use  of  all  available  machinery,  attained 
through  the  operation  of  three  8-hour 
shifts.  I  am  in  accord  with  the  principle 
that  the  worker  should  regularly  have 
one  day  off  in  seven;  where  emergency 
requires  him  to  work  on  that  seventh  day 
I  believe  he  should  be  paid  overtime. 
But  where  his  regular  schedule  of  6  days 
of  work  calls  upon  him  to  work  on  Satur- 
day, on  Sunday,  or  on  a  holiday,  I  do  not 
believe  that  overtime  should  be  paid  for 
those  days.  It  is  the  seventh  day's  work 
that  should  get  overtime,  not  the  Satur- 
day, Sunday,  or  the  holiday. 

Premium  pay  situation 

I  believe  that  this  practice  of  demand- 
ing premium  pay  for  week-end  and  holi- 
day work  has  in  many  cases  slowed  up 
war  production.  Yet  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  should  try  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion by  act  of  Congress.  I  believe  that 
we  can  gain  a  general  suspension  of  this 
provision  through  voluntary  action  on  the 
part  of  our  responsible  labor  leaders; 
where  that  proves  impossible,  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  the  problem  cannot  be 
solved  by  the  War  Labor  Board.  I  would 
not  seek  a  remedy  via  legislative  action 
unless  both  of  those  moves  should  fail. 

A  third  important  provision  of  HR- 
6790  relates  to  the  closed  shop. 

Let  me  repeat;  my  interest  is  first,  last, 
and  always  in  greater  war  production. 
In  many  cases  the  closed  shop  works  very 
well  and  is  a  basis  for  mutually  satisfac- 
tory relationships  between  labor  and 
management.  In  such  instances  I  am 
for  letting  well  enough  alone. 

The  other  important  provision  of  this 
bill  is  the  one  which  would  limit  profits 
derived  from  filling  war  contracts  to  6 
percent  of  the  cost  of  performing  such 
contracts. 

With  the  attempt  to  keep  war  contrac- 
tors from  obtaining  excessive  profits  I 
am  thoroughly  in  accord.  And  it  is  my 
personal  belief  that  6  percent  profit  is 
plenty  in  the  average  case. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  very 
painstaking  efforts  have  been  and  are 
now  being  made  to  analyze  contract  costs 
and  make  financial  surveys  in  order  to 
give  us  a  clear  picture  of  war  contractors' 
profits.    Many    war    contracts    contain 


provisions  by  which  prices  may  be  re- 
negotiated if  it  appears  that  the  con- 
tractor is  likely  to  gain  an  undue  profit. 

Aside  from  these  points,  however,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  profit  limitations  in 
HR-6790  would  reach  the  desired  end. 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  believe  that 
you  can  tell  whether  T>r  not  a  contractor's 
profit  is  unreasonable  simply  by  deter- 
mining its  percentage  in  terms  of  the  cost 
of  performing  the  contract.  That  leaves 
entirely  out  of  consideration  such  im- 
portant matters  as  return  on  capital  in- 
vestment, turnover,  the  time  required  to 
fill  the  contract,  and  the  financial  struc- 
ture of  the  contracting  firm. 

In  the  second  place,  I  believe  that  this 
limitation  would  force  many  contractors 
into  insisting  upon  cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contracts.  Suppose  a  contractor  loses 
money  on  one  job — as  he  may,  through 
no  fault  of  his  own.  He  naturally  ex- 
pects to  recoup  his  losses  on  the  following 
job,  so  that  he  may  show  a  profit  on  his 
transactions  as  a  whole. 

In  addition,  this  clause  would  seriously 
increase  the  difficulty  of  converting  small 
business  to  war  production. 

*    •    • 

Chiefs  of  AFL  and  CIO  pledge 
unions  to  give  up  double  pay 
for  Saturday,  Sunday,  holiday 

Leaders  of  both  the  AFL  and  the  CIO 
voluntarily  pledged  their  unions  to  give 
up  double-time  pay  for  work  on  Satur- 
days, Sundays,  and  holidays  in  simulta- 
neous statements  on  March  24. 

CIO  president  Philip  Murray  and  AFL 
president  William  Green,  speaking  for 
the  10  million  members  in  their  affiliated 
unions,  declared  that  these  days  would  be 
treated  like  any  other  day  of  the  week  in- 
sofar as  overtime  payments  were  con- 
cerned unless  they  were  the  seventh  con- 
secutive days  of  any  individual's  work 
week. 

This  policy  will  be  followed  not  only  in 
new  agreements,  but  the  recommenda- 
tion will  be  made  to  all  unions  that  they 
negotiate  for  an  abrogation  of  the  double- 
time  premiums  in  all  existing  collective 
bargaining  contracts,  the  two  leaders 
declared. 

The  AFL  announcement  stated  that 
Mr.  Green  had  assured  President  Roose- 
velt that  the  new  policy  would  be  fol- 
lowed and  that  it  had  already  been  in 
effect  for  some  time  in  shipbuilding  and 
construction. 

"This  is  my  understanding  of  what 
the  President  and  Donald  Nelson 
wanted,"  Mr.  Murray  declared.  "I  do 
what  my  Government  asks  me  to  do." 
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HOW  WE  ARE  SPENDING  OUR  WAR  FUNDS 


^ 

H 


AUTHORIZED  BEFORE 
PEARL  HARBOR 

ORDNANCE  UNCI. NAVAL  ORDNANCE) 
AIRPLANES,  ENCINES.  PARTS.  ETC. 


AUTHORIZED   SINCE 
PEARL  HARBOR 


Each  disc  equals 
1  billion  dollars 


THIS  CHART  SHOWS  HOW  OUR 
WAR  FUNDS  ARE  BEING  SPENT 

AS  OF  MARCH- 13. 1942 
It  Is  based  upon  a  break-down  of 
$64,000,000,000  authorized  and 
made  available  in  the  18  months 
BEFORE  PEARL  HARBOR  and 
$73,000,000,000  in  the  3  months 
AFTER  PEARL  HARBOR— a  total 
of  $137,000,000,000. 

This  includes  $131,000,000,000 
voted  for  war  by  Congress,  including 
$18,000,000,000  for  Lend-Lease 
purposes,  and  commitments  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration and  its  subsidiaries  of 
$6,000,000,000. 


MISC. 


^Two-column  mats  available  for  publication.    Address  Distribution  Section,  Division  of  Informa- 
tion, OEM,  Washington,  D.  C.) 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ON  WAR  PRODUCTION  DRIVE 


Q.^What  is  the  production  drive?— A. 
The  Production  Drive  is  a  movement 
launched  by  the  War  Production  Board 
to  attain  President  Roosevelt's  goal  of 
45,000  tanks,  60,000  planes,  20,000  anti- 
aircraft guns,  and  8,000,000  tons  of  ship- 
ping this  year. 

Q.  How  does  it  work?— A.  The  WPB 
has  called  upon  labor  and  management 
in  plants  of  2,000  prime  contractors  mak- 
ing planes,  tanks,  guns,  ships,  and 
machine  tools  to  get  together  to  increase 
their  output.  A  method  of  doing  this 
through  voluntary  establishment  of  joint 
labor-management  plant  committees  has 
been  indicated.  The  sole  purpose  of 
these  committees  is  to  carry  on  the  pro- 
duction drive  in  the  individual  plant. 

Q.  Is  the  drive  confined  to  these 
plants? — A.  No.    These   plants   are   al- 


ready getting  the  drive  going  in  plants 
of  subcontractors  and  the  drive  is 
spreading  among  the  war  workers  in 
America. 

Q.  How  is  output  going  to  be  in- 
creased?— A.  By  the  more  efficient  use 
of  machines,  by  the  finding  of  new  uses 
for  old  machines,  and  by  the  bettering  of 
morale  and  effort  through  a  pattern  per- 
mitting recognition  of  individual  and 
plant  attainments. 

Q.  In  ivhat  ways  will  this  be  done? — A 
The  Production  Drive  committee  in  each 
plant  will  adapt  the  general  plan,  which 
calls  for  a  study  of  plant  efficiency,  erec- 
tion of  a  production  scoreboard,  encour- 
agement and  study  of  suggestions,  setting 
up  bulletin  boards  and  posters,  conduct- 
ing slogan  contests,  and  using  other 
methods  to  increase  output,  and  recog- 
nizing achievements. 


Over  100  plants  report 
organization  in  drive 
to  produce  more  for  war 

More  than  100  war  plants  have  re- 
ported to  Donald  M.  Nelson,  chairman  of 
the  War  Production  Board,  that  manage- 
ment-labor Production  Drives  have  been 
organized,  the  WPB  announced  in  a 
summary  of  Production  Drive  progress 
to  date. 

In  addition,  a  large  number  of  plants 
that  earlier  devised  their  own  plans  for 
increased  war  output  have  notified  Nel- 
son they  are  adapting  their  plans  to 
the  official  WPB  plan. 

10,457  attended  conferences 

In  launching  the  Production  Drive,  the 
WPB  arranged  31  conferences  in  29 
cities  in  the  last  2  weeks.  Labor  and 
management  representatives  of  2,000 
plants  handling  prime  contracts  for 
planes,  tanks,  guns,  ships,  and  machine 
tools  and  a  number  of  civic  leaders  were 
invited.    A  total  of  10,457  registered. 

The  consultants  reported  that  attend- 
ance and  enthusiasm  were  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  amount  of  industrialization  in 
the  region.  Greatest  interest  was  re- 
ported from  Great  Lakes  and  coastal  re- 
gions. The  largest  attendance  was 
reported  from  Cleveland,  where  758  rep- 
resentatives were  registered.  Smallest 
attendance,  64,  was  reported  from  Dallas. 

Although  resolutions  were  not  on  the 
programs  of  the  meetings,  at  Cincinnati, 
Birmingham,  San  Francisco,  Minneapo- 
lis, and  Milwaukee  there  were  spontane- 
ous votes  of  approval. 

Unions  overcome  rivalry 

In  Los  Angeles  the  question  of  pro- 
cedure when  there  were  two  rival  unions 
in  one  plant  came  up.  A  CIO  repre- 
sentative from  a  plant  in  which  two 
unions  were  claiming  recognition  sug- 
gested that  each  union  select  a 
representative  to  serve  on  the  labor- 
management  committee  until  an  NLRB 
election  certified  one  or  the  other  union. 

The  first  plant  to  report  organization 
under  the  official  plan  was  the  Ajax  En- 
gineering Co.  of  Chicago. 

The  first  plant  to  receive  commenda- 
tion was  the  Batavia,  N.  Y„  plant  of  the 
Doehler  Die  Casting  Co.  Mr.  Nelson  con- 
gratulated the  labor-management  com- 
mittee for  heroic  efforts  to  keep  produc- 
tion going  during  a  flood  March  17  and 
18. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers notified  Nelson  that  it  had  ap- 
proved the  Production  Drive. 
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PRICE  ADMINISTRATION  .  .  . 

OPA  allows  Vk-cent  rise  in  gasoline  price 
to  defray  cost  of  tank  car  hauls  to  East 


Higher  transportation  costs  involved 
In  using  railroad  tank  cars  instead  of 
ocean  tankers  were  recognized  March  26 
by  Acting  Price  Administrator  Hamm 
in  an  order  raising  maximum  prices  for 
gasoline  and  fuel  oil  in  17  Eastern  and 
Southern  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Fuel  oils  also  included 

The  order,  in  the  form  of  Amendment 
No.  4  to  Revised  Price  Schedule  88  (Pe- 
troleum and  Petroleum  Products)  was 
effective  immediately  and  raised  maxi- 
mum prices  by  the  following  amounts: 

Gasoline — %  cent  per  gallon. 

Distillate  fuel  oils  (Kerosene,  trac- 
tor fuels,  range  oil,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and 
4  fuel  oils,  gas  house  oils,  and  dis- 
tillate Diesel  fuel  oils) — 0.4-cent 
per  gallon. 

Residual  fuel  oils  (Nos.  5  and 
6,  bunker  C,  Navy  grade,  and  resid- 
ual Diesel  fuel  oils) — 20  cents  per 
barrel. 

The  permitted  rise  applied  in  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida  (east  of  the  Apalachicbla  River) , 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Service  station  boost  permitted 

Gasoline  service  station  operators 
throughout  this  area,  excepting  Georgia 
and  Florida,  by  a  separate  order,  are 
permitted  to  add  one-half  cent  per  gal- 
lon to  their  posted  prices  which  were 
"frozen"  by  OPA  last  Monday  at  the 
levels  of  March  13.  Retail  gasoline 
prices  in  Georgia  and  Florida  were 
raised  last  fall  and,  comparatively,  have 
been  somewhat  above  those  in  adjacent 
States. 

The  action  by  OPA  followed  urgent 
recommendations  by  the  Office  of  the 
Petroleum  Coordinator.  The  petroleum 
companies  estimated  that  their  current 
additional  costs  due  to  the  use  of  rail- 
road tank  cars  instead  of  ocean  tankers 
were  running  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
$100,000,000  a  year  and  were  rising 
rapidly.  Average  daily  tank  car  ship- 
ments of  petroleum  have  risen  from 
64,350  barrels  in  the  week  ended  January 
3,  1942,  to  222,975  barrels  daily  in  the 


week  ended  February  7,  1942,  and  to 
439,200  barrels  daily  in  the  week  ended 
■March  14,  1942. 

The  letter  of  the  Deputy  Petroleum 
Coordinator  to  OPA  recommending  the 
current  increase  in  maximum  prices  out- 
lined a  plan  by  which  the  oil  companies 
would  share  the  extra  transportation 
costs  involved  in  shipping  petroleum 
products  to  the  East  by  other  than  ocean 
tanker.  OPA's  approval  of  a  raise  in  the 
price  ceilings  does  not  constitute  ap- 
proval of  the  transportation  pooling  plan 
nor  of  the  companies'  statement  of  "ex- 
penses to  be  included  under  the  plan  and 
the  method  of  determining  transporta- 
tion expenses."  This  statement  was 
submitted  to  OPA  by  the  Office  of  the 
Petroleum  Coordinator. 

Companies  participating  in  the  trans- 
portation pool  are  required  by  the  March 
26  amendment  to  submit  to  OPA  reports 
of  their  own,  as  well  as  audits  by  an 
independent  auditing  firm. 

Retail  regulation  amended 

It  is  stated  also  that  OPA  considers  the 
permission  to  increase  prices  as  an  in- 
terim action,  subject  to  revision  after 
study  of  conditions  surrounding  trans- 
portation of  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products  to  the  vital  Eastern  territory 
in  the  future. 

Concurrently  with  the  issuance  of 
Amendment  No.  4  to  Price  Schedule  No. 
88,  Acting  Administrator  Hamm  for- 
mally revoked  Revised  Price  Schedule  No. 
72  (Bunker  C  and  No.  6  Grade  Fuel  Oils, 
East  and  Gulf  Coasts) ,  since  these  lat- 
ter oils  are  now  covered  in  No.  88. 

In  order  to  approve  the  addition  of 
one-half  cent  a  gallon  to  service  station 
gasoline  prices  in  the  Eastern  and  South- 
ern States,  an  amendment  (No.  1)  is 
being  issued  to  Temporary  Price  Regu- 
lation No.  11. 

•    •    • 

Rationing  overrides  ordinary 
law  in  suits,  court  rules 

Judge  D.  E.  O'Brien,  of  the  Municipal 
Court  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  has  ruled  that, 
whenever  any  pending  litigation  is  af- 
fected by  a  rationing  order  of  the  OPA, 
the  rationing  order  will  control  in  de- 
termination by  his  court  of  the  rights 
of  the  parties  in  the  suit  at  issue. 


Pennsylvania  crude  ceiling 
raised  25  cents  a  barrel  to 
aid  output  for  military  need 

Military  demands  for  a  substantial 
and  rapid  increase  in  production  of 
Pennsylvania  grade  crude  oils  caused  the 
issuance  by  OPA,  on  March  25,  of 
Amendment  No.  3  to  Revised  Price 
Schedule  No.  88,  permitting  an  increase 
of  25  cents  per  barrel  for  all  grades, 
effective  March  25,  1942.  A  second  ad- 
vance of  like  amount  also  has  been 
assured  when  production  reaches  85,000 
barrels  per  day  average  over  a  3-month 
period. 

Announcement  of  the  price  revision 
was  made  by  John  E.  Hamm,  acting 
price  administrator. 

Industry  will  have  to  spend  45  millions 

The  price  revision  followed  exhaustive 
investigations  by  OPA  and  the  Office  of 
Petroleum  Coordinator.  To  reach  the 
production  goal  required  to  supply  ex- 
pected war  and  other  demands  it  is 
estimated  that  an  expenditure  by  the 
industry  of  approximately  $15,000,000 
annually  will  be  necessary  for  3  years 
for  repressuring,  reconditioning  and 
drilling  of  new  wells. 

New  maximum  prices,  as  set  by  the 
amendment,  with  the  maximum  set 
under  Revised  Price  Schedule  No.  88, 
follow : 


Grades  of  crude  oil 

Previous 
maximum 
per  barrel 

New 
maximum 
per  barrel 

Pennsylvania  Bradford 

Southwest  Pennsylvania 

$2.75 
2.40 
2i  34 
2.30 

2.68 
2.67 
2.66 
2.65 
2.63 

3.00 
2.65 
2.59 

2.55 

Oil  City-Titusville: 

2.93 

Group  B.r. 

2.92 

2.91 

2.90 

2.8S 

Group  A  includes  Cochran,  Franklin,  Ham- 
ilton, and  Doolittle  districts;  Group  B  covers 
the  Titusville  district;  Group  C .  includes 
Turkey  and  Tidiout;  Group  D  includes  Bear 
Creek  and  Porkey  districts;  and  Group  E 
includes  Eideneau,  Bowl  Creek.  Rough  Run, 
Carbon,  Ditner,  Bredm,  McJunkin,  Jameson, 
Kennerdall,  Emlenton,  Tiona,  Lacy,  and 
Kinzua  districts. 

An  order  which  accompanies  Amendment 
No.  3  revokes  Maximum  Price  Schedule  No. 
22,  which  set  the  original  maximum  prices 
for  Pennsylvania  Crude  oil.  This  schedule 
Is  revoked  because  provisions  tor  maximum 
prices  for  Pennsylvania  Crude  by  Amend- 
ment No.  3  become  a  part  of  Revised  Price 
-Schedule  No.  88  for  Petroleum  and  Petroleum 
Products. 
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Informal  requests  for  authority 
to  raise  gasoline  prices  can't 
be  considered,  Hamm  explains 

Informal  requests  for  permission  to 
increase  service  station  prices  for  gaso- 
line, which  were  "frozen"  by  the  OPA 
March  18  in  17  Eastern  and  two  North- 
western States,  cannot  be  considered, 
John  E.  Hamm,  acting  administrator, 
pointed  out  March  24. 

Protest  must  be  filed  in  60  days 

Such  requests,  Mr.  Hamm  indicated, 
must  follow  the  procedure  prescribed  in 
OPA's  Procedural  Regulation  No.  1  which 
gives  specific  instructions  for  the  filing 
of  protests  and  petitions  by  any  person 
affected  by  any  price  regulation. 

Briefly,  any  protest  or  petition  con- 
cerning price  regulations  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Secretary,  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, Washington,  D.  C,  within 
a  period  of  60  days  after  the  date  of 
issuance  Of  such  regulation  regardless  of 
the  effective  date  prescribed  therein. 

•  *    * 

25-cent  increase  not  justified, 
Washington  coal  dealers  told 

Washington,  D.  C,  retail  coal  dealers 
who  increased  prices  25  cents  per  ton  last 
January  and  then  rescinded  the  advance 
upon  request  of  OPA,  were  notified 
March  26  by  Acting  Administrator  Hamm 
that  such  a  price  increase  was  not  justi- 
fied. 

In  his  notification  to  the  Washington 
dealers  of  OPA's  decision,  Mr.  Hamm 
asked  that  prices  be  continued  at  levels 
not  higher  than  those  prevailing  during 
the  December  15-31,  1941  period. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Hamm  said  OPA 
expects  dealers  to  grant  customary  sea- 
sonal discounts  this  spring. 

•  *    • 

Flour  millers  discuss  millfeed 
price  situation  with  OPA 

Officials  of  the  OPA,  concerned  over 
recent  sharp  advances  in  millfeed  prices, 
met  March  25  with  25  of  the  country's 
leading  flour  millers  in  an  effort  to  ex- 
plore the  subject  more  fully. 

Among  the  problems  discussed  were 
those  of  current  supply  and  demand  and 
the  possible  effect  of  a  price  ceiling  as  a 
solution.  A  number  of  constructive  sug- 
gestions were  offered  by  the  industry. 


Prices  of  "standard"  newsprint  frozen 
until  May  30;  discussions  continue 


"Standard"  newsprint  prices,  un- 
changed since  April  1,  1938,  will  continue 
at  $50  per  ton  for  the  next  60  days  at 
least  under  a  temporary  maximum  price 
regulation  issued  March  26  by  Acting 
Price  Administrator  Hamm. 

The  new  regulation  (No.  16)  is  issued 
under  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act 
of  1942.  It  will  go  into  effect  April  1, 
1942,  and  will  expire  on  May  30, 1942.  On 
or  before  this  expiration  date,  a  "perma- 
nent" regulation  will  be  issued. 

Increases  were  announced  for  April  1 

Late  last  December,  International 
Paper  Company  of  Canada  announced  an 
increase  of  $3  per  ton  in  prices  of  news- 
print for  export  to  the  United  States, 
effective  April  1, 1942.  This  was  followed 
by  similar  announcements  on  the  part 
of  other  Canadian  newsprint  mills  and 
indications  were  given  that  American 
mills,  as  they  had  in  the  past,  would 
follow  the  Canadian  advance.  News- 
print consumption  in  the  United  States 
in  1941  approximated  4,000,000  tons,  of 
which  about  75  percent  was  imported 
from  Canada  and  the  remainder  was 
produced  by  mills  in  the  United  States. 

Exploration  to  determine  the  possible 
effects  of  the  impending  price  advance 
was  begun  by  OPA  immediately  and,  al- 
most simultaneously,  discussions  were 
opened  between  QPA  and  the  Canadian 
Wartime  Prices  and  Trade  Board.  While 
the  60-day  regulation  is  in  effect,  dis- 
cussions of  the  situation  of  Canadian 
newsprint  mills  will  continue  to  be  carried 
on  with  the  Canadian  authorities. 

Need  for  rise  to  be  determined 

Results  of  operations  during  the  first 
half  of  1942  will  be  used  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  higher  price  for  news- 
print for  the  second  half  of  this  year  is 
justified. 

The  March  26  regulation  covers 
"standard"  newsprint,  the  definition  con- 
forming to  that  used  by  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department  to  describe 
newsprint  that  may  be  brought  into  the 
United  States  duty  free. 

The  price  of  $50  per  ton  is  the  "port 
price"  of  "white  standard"  newsprint  for 
carload  lots  in  rolls.  For  the  purposes 
of  determining  actual  prices,  the  United 
States  is  divided  into  10  zones  with  a 
"base  price"  of  $51  per  ton  set  for  Zone 
4.  The  zones  themselves  were  recom- 
mended several  years  ago  by  the  News- 
print Code  Authority  of  NRA  and  have 


been  used  for  pricing  purposes  by  the 
industry  ever  since. 

Differentials  are  frozen 

Price  differentials  for  other  zones  and 
for  color,  sheets,  or  special  packing  are 
"frozen"  in  the  regulation  at  the  levels 
that  prevailed  during  the  period  March 
20-24,  1942. 

Mark-ups  over  the  maximum  manu- 
facturers' prices  in  keeping  with  existing 
trade  practices  are  granted  to  merchants 
and  distributors  of  newsprint. 

•  •    • 

Actual  increased  freight  cost 
may  be  added  to  coal  price 

Wholesale  and  retail  coal  dealers  will 
be  permitted  to  add  to  their  prices  for 
coal  and  domestic  coke  the  exact  amount 
of  freight  rate  increase  actually  incurred 
by  them  as  a  result  of  the  recent  freight 
rate  advances  granted  to  the  railroads 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

This  was  announced  March  26  by  Act- 
ing Price  Administrator  Hamm. 

The  increased  freight  rates  on  coal 
amount  to  3  cents  per  net  ton,  when  the 
previous  rate  was  $1  a  net  ton  or  less, 
and  5  cents  per  net  ton  when  the  pre- 
vious freight  rate  was  more  than  $1. 
Similar  increases  on  a  gross  ton  basis, 
amounting  to  4  and  6  cents  per  gross  ton, 
also  were  provided  under  the  I.  C.  C.  rul- 
ing on  10  days'  notice  by  the  carriers, 
and  have  since  been  put  into  effect. 

Wholesale  and  retail  coal  dealers,  on 
request  of  OPA,  have  been  maintaining 
the  price  levels  prevailing  during  the 
period  December  15-31,  1941.  The  addi- 
tions to  cover  increased  freight  charges 
actually  incurred  may  be  added  to  those 
levels.  However,  OPA  strongly  urges  all 
retail  and  wholesale  dealers  to  absorb 
these  freight  increases. 

•  *    • 

DEHYDRATED  FOOD  UNIT 

Douglas  C.  Townson,  chief  of  the  food 
supply  branch,  WPB,  announced  March 
26  the  formation  of  a  dehydrated  food 
unit  in  the  canned  foods  section.  R. 
Harry  Amenta,  formerly  purchasing  agent 
of  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration, 
has  been  appointed  consultant. 
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OPA  reports  on  cigarette  profit  study 
which  led  to  continuance  of  ceiling 


Results  of  an  investigation  of  the  cig- 
arette industry  which  led  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  to  continue  its 
"ceiling"  over  manufacturers'  prices  at 
the  levels  of  last  December  26,  1941,  were 
made  public  March  24  by  Acting  Price 
Administrator  Hamm. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Hamm  issued  an 
amendment  to  the  cigarette  schedule 
(No.  62)  allowing  manufacturers  to  re- 
vise any  temporary  sales  promotion  pro- 
grams and  to  adjust  prices  in  the  event 
that  the  present  Federal  Internal  Reve- 
nue tax  on  cigarettes  should  be  raised. 

Income  higher  in  war 

The  OPA  report,  based  on  a  cost  and 
profits  study  which  embraced  the  ac- 
counts of  eight  companies  producing  ap- 
proximately 95  percent  of  all  cigarettes 
made  in  the  United  States  in  1941,  re- 
veals among  other  things  that: 

1.  Average  net  income  (before  income 
taxes)  of  five  of  the  leading  manufac- 
turers— American  Tobacco  Co.,  including 
its  subsidiary  American  Cigarette  & 
Cigar  Co. ;  Liggett  &  Meyers  Tobacco  Co. ; 
P.  Lorillard  Co.;  Philip  Morris  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Inc.;  and  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. — 
rose  from  17  percent  of  the  average  book 
value  of  their  invested  capital  in  the  pre- 
war years  1936-39  to  over  21  percent  in 
1941. 

Sales  are  up  20  percent 

2.  Current  cigarette  sales  are  running 
20  percent  above  the  corresponding  levels 
of  1941  and  indications  are  that,  because 
of  the  increase  in  national  income  and 
enlargement  of  the  armed  forces,  this 
rate  of  increase  likely  will  continue. 

3.  Manufacturers'  1941  profit  margins 
average  55  to  60  cents  per  thousand  on 
standard  price  cigarettes. 

4.  While  the  current  cost  of  producing 
and  selling  standard  price  cigarettes  is 
from  10  to  16  cents  per  thousand  above 
the  average  cost  last  year,  more  than 
half  of  these  higher  costs  will  be  offset  by 
the  considerably  greater  volume  of  sales. 
In  this  connection,  the  report  says,  "It 
thus  appears  from  the  figures  of  the  man- 
ufacturers investigated,  which  constitute 
about  95  percent  of  the  industry,  that,  in 
spite  of  the  recent  cost  increases,  the  cig- 
arette industry  will  continue  to  make  very 
substantial  profits." 

Any  cut  to  growers  held  unnecessary 

Major  conclusion  drawn  from  the  In- 
vestigation is  that  the  established  maxi- 


mum prices  are  fair  and  equitable  and 
(as  announced  on  February  27)  will  be 
continued  in  effect.  In  issuing  the  re- 
port, the  acting  price  administrator 
stated  "Maintenance  of  present  manu- 
facturers' prices  for  cigarettes  should  not 
depress  prices  paid  to  tobacco  growers. 
Even  in  the  depths  of  the  depression, 
leading  cigarette  manufacturers  aver- 
aged 9.5  percent  on  their  invested  capital 
before  taxes  and  are  now  averaging  over 
21  percent.  In  view  of  such  profits,  a  cut 
in  prices  paid  to  tobacco  growers  cannot 
be  justified  on  grounds  of  necessity." 

•  *    • 

New  OPA  regional  office 
set  up  at  Baltimore 

The  opening  of  a  new  regional  office 
at  Baltimore,  Md„  was  announced  March 
24  by  the  division  of  field  operations  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 

The  new  office,  located  in  the  Balti- 
more Trust  Building,  will  direct  all  OPA 
field  operations  in  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Virginia 
was  formerly  in  the  Atlanta  region,  and 
Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
were  under  the  Philadelphia  region. 

McCormick  in  charge 

Leo  S.  McCormick,  previously  acting 
regional  director  in  the  Philadelphia  of- 
fice, will  head  the  Baltimore  office  as  act- 
ing regional  director.  Under  him  will  be 
Clifford  Snider,  acting  regional  attorney, 
and  Lloyd  G.  Reynolds,  regional  price 
executive. 

•  •    • 

Authority  to  represent  OPA  in 
civil  actions  limited  by  order 

Authority  to  institute  or  appear  in  civil 
actions  or  proceedings  on  behalf  of  the 
Price  Administrator  is  limited  to  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  OPA  or  his  speci- 
fied associates  or  authorized  OPA  attor- 
neys, according  to  an  order  issued  March 
21  by  John  E.  Hamm,  acting  adminis- 
trator. 

The  order  also  provides  that  service 
may  be  made  on  the  Administrator  per- 
sonally or  by  leaving  a  copy  of  the  proc- 
ess with  the  secretary  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration. 


Pork  prices  adjusted  upward 
for  Government  purchases 
to  cover  added  costs 

Sales  of  wholesale  pork  cuts  to  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corpora- 
tion and  other  Government  military  pur- 
chasing agencies  may  be  made  at  prices 
not  more  than  2  cents  per  pound  higher 
than  the  March  3-7,  1942,  ceiling  levels, 
Acting  Price  Administrator  Hamm  an- 
nounced March  24  in  Amendment  No.  3 
to  Temporary  Maximum  Price  Regula- 
tion No.  8  (Dressed  Hogs  and  Wholesale 
Pork  Cuts). 

Specially  selected,  prepared 

OPA  quarters  pointed  out  that  many 
wholesale  pork  cut  sales  to  FSCC  during 
the  March  3-7,  1942,  period  were  not 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  seller's  price  list 
quotations,  the  first  alternative  of  the 
original  price  regulation.  Instead,  they 
were  made  on  the  basis  of  market  quota- 
tions, with  charges  added  to  cover  addi- 
tional costs  incurred  by  the  seller  in  se- 
lecting and  preparing  the  cuts  for  de- 
livery exactly  to  the  Government  buyer's 
specifications. 

Provisions  for  spiced  ham 

Another  provision  of  the  amendment, 
effective  March  24, 1942,  also  handles  the 
problem  of  maximum  prices  on  canned 
or  packaged  spiced  ham  and  canned  or 
packaged  spiced  luncheon  meat  made  en- 
tirely from  pork,  not  sold  on  the  basis 
of  sellers'  price  lists  or  other  market  quo- 
tations. During  the  March  3-7,  1942  pe- 
riod, FSCC,  by  curtailing  its  purchases, 
succeeded  in  buying  all  its  canned  meats 
at  prices  about  2I/2  cents  per  pound  be- 
low then  prevailing  prices.  Under  terms 
of  the  original  regulation,  sales  to  FSCC 
and  other  Government  agencies  are  lim- 
ited to  such  lower  prices.  These  agen- 
cies now  find  themselves  unable  to  ob- 
tain the  quantities  of  meat  needed  to 
carry  out  their  programs  unless  they  are 
permitted  to  advance  their  prices  to  an 
extent  which  will  reflect  the  increased 
cost  of  raw  materials.  Therefore,  new 
maximum  prices  for  these  two  grades 
have  been  set  in  the  new  amendment. 
These  follow: 


Canned  or  packaged  luncheon 
meat  made  entirely  from 
pofk 

Canned  or  packaged  spiced 
ham 


12- 
ounce 


Per  cut 
$42.  60 


44.00 


2M- 
pound 


Per  cicl. 
$39.76 


41.25 


6- 
pound 


Ptr  act. 
$3S,60 


40.00 
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Rise  in  antimony  price 
sanctioned  by  OPA  to 
spur  imports  for  war 

All  producers  and  producers'  agents  of 
antimony  metal  were  requested  March 
23  by  Acting  Price  Administrator  Hamm 
not  to  make  sales  at  more  than  14  % 
cents  per  pound  for  bulk  carload  lots, 
f.  o.  b.  Laredo,  Tex.,  of  the  standard 
grade. 

The  Acting  Administrator  also  requested 
the  industry  not  to  exceed  the  following 
pricey  on  other  grades:  15  cents  per  pound 
for  99.8  percent  antimony  metal  and  above 
(maximum  arsenic  impurity  to  be  no  more 
than  0.05  percent  and  no  other  single  im- 
purity to  be  in  excess  of  0.1  percent);  and 
141/2  cents  per  pound  for  antimony  metal 
grading  under  99.0  percent. 

An  additional  charge  of  !i-cent  per  pound 
may  be  made  for  any  of  the  named  grades, 
when  packed  in  cases  or  boxes. 

For  antimony  metal  which  is  sold  in  less 
than  carload  lots,  the  price  per  pound  de- 
livered to  the  consumer  has  been  established 
as  the  applicable  carload  price,  plus  carload 
freight  per  pound  to  the  distributing  point, 
plus  an  additional  charge  which  may  be 
made  by  producers  or  producers'  agents  as 
-follows:  10,000  pounds  to  less  than  a  carload, 
yt  cent  per  pound:  9,999  pounds  down  to 
224  pounds,  y2  cent;  223  pounds  and  less, 
2  cents. 

•     *     • 

Hide  glue  and  stock 
price  rules  amended 

Amendments  to  two  price  schedules — 
those  for  hide  glue  and  hide  glue  stock — 
issued  March  24  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  provide  relief  for  dealers 
who  bought  glue  at  high  prices  prior  to 
the  fixing  of  maximum  prices  and  for 
dealers  in  certain  hide  glue  stock  who  sell 
their  product  for  crab  bait  used  in  the 
South. 

Announcement  of  the  amendments — 
No.  1  to  Revised  Price  Schedule  No.  76 
(hide  glue)  and  No.  1  to  Revised  Price 
Schedule  No.  68  (hide  glue  stock)  — 
was  made  by  Acting  Price  Administrator 
Hamm. 

The  amendment  to  the  hide  glue  schedule 
permits  persons  who  bought  hide  glue  at 
prices  exceeding  the  maximum  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 28,  1942  (effective  date  of  the  price 
schedule) ,  and  had  made  previous  commit- 
ments to  resell  the  glue,  to  fulfill  such  com- 
mitments at  contract  prices. 

The  amendment  to  the  hide  glue  stock  price 
schedule  provides  relief  to  certain  persons  who 
before  January  20,  1942  (effective  date  of  the 
hide  glue  stock  price  schedule),  bought  this 
product  at  prices  above  the  maximums  set  and 
made  previous  commitments  to  sell  at  con- 
tract prices. 

Issuance  of  this  amendment  follows  a  peti- 
tion filed  on  February  28,  1942,  by  Jacob  Fi- 
orello  of  New  Orleans,  asking  exclusion  from 
the  scope  of  the  maximum  prices  prescribed 
for  cattle  lips  and  snouts  when  marketed  or 
sold  for  use  as  crab  bait. 


OPA  puts  ceilings  on  retail  prices  of 
seven  major  household  appliances 


(.Continued  from  page  1) 

margins  of  wholesale  distributors  to  the 
levels  of  October  1-15,  1941. 

Sales  of  typewriters  are  subject  to  al- 
location and  rationing  orders  of  the  War 
Production  Board  and  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration.  WPB  also  has  "frozen" 
wholesale  refrigerator  sales  and  limited 
their  sales  by  retailers. 

Of  direct  interest  to  millions 

Commenting  further  on  the  new  regu- 
lations, Acting  Administrator  Hamm 
said:  "Today's  action  makes  price  control 
a  matter  of  direct  and  personal  interest 
to  millions  of  Americans  for  the  first 
time.  Until  now,  OPA  has  regulated  at 
retail  only  the  prices  of  automobiles,  tires, 
and  gasoline,  and  the  'atter  in  only  19 
States.' 

Mr.  Hamm  called  particular  attention 
of  the  public  and  retail  outlets  to  a  fea- 
ture common  to  all  but  one  of  the  new 
regulations,  i.  e.,  the  requirement  that 
every  dealer  must  post  in  a  conspicuous 
place  on  his  premises  a  large  notice  set- 
ting forth  the  make,  model  number,  and 
maximum  price  of  the  article  offered  for 
sale.  In  the  case  of  vacuum  cleaners, 
which  are  largely  sold  from  door  to  door, 
a  label  must  be  attached  to  the  appliance 
or  attachment  reading  "the  maximum 
cash  price  for  this  household  vacuum 
cleaner  or/and  attachment,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  OPA  is  $ ." 

Purchasers  should  report  violations 

Purchasers  should  make  sure  that  the 
price  asked  of  them  for  any  article  cov- 
ered by  the  regulations  is  no  more  than 
the  price  posted  by  the  seller.  Any  at- 
tempt to  collect  more  than  the  posted 
prices  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 

To  determine  for  posting  purposes  the 
maximum  prices  of  three  of  the  products 
covered  by  the  temporary  60-day  regu- 
lation, i.  e.,  radio  receiving  sets  and 
phonographs,  domestic  heating  and  cook- 
ing stoves  and  ranges,  and  domestic  wash- 
ing and  ironing  machines,  retailers  are 
instructed  to  take  the  highest  net  price 
at  which  each  model  was  sold  on  March 
19  or,  if  no  sale  was  made  on  March  19, 
then  on  the  nearest  previous  date  to 
March  19.  In  the  case  of  typewriters,  the 
"ceiling  price  date"  is  March  5,  the  day 
before  WPB  "froze"  all  typewriter  sales. 

Manufacturers'  lists  used 

As  stated  previously,  the  two  perma- 
nent price  regulations — household  me- 


chanical refrigerators  and  vacuum  clean- 
ers and  attachments — make  use  of  the 
retail  prices  recommended  by  manu- 
facturers. 

The  regulation  for  household  mechanical 
refrigerators  lists  manufacturers'  recom- 
mended retail  prices  for  the  following  makes 
(the  figures  In  parentheses  indicate  the 
model  year):  Norge  (1941  and  1942).  Cope- 
land  (1942),  Crosley  (1941  and  1942),  Hot- 
point  (1941),  General  Electric  (1941  and 
1942),  Frigidaire  (1941  and  1942),  Gibson 
(1941  and  1942),  Montgomery  Ward  (1941 
and  1942).  Kelvinator  (1941  and  1942),  Leon- 
ard (1941  and  1942),  Philco  (1941  and  1942). 
Coldspot — Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.  (1941  and 
1942) .  Stewart  Warner  (1941  and  1942) .  West- 
inghouse  (1941  and  1942). 

The  regulation  for  household  vacuum 
cleaners  and  attachments  also  contains  tables 
of  maximum  prices  based  on  the  manufac- 
turers' recommended  retail  prices.  The  va- 
rious makes  (all  1941  models)  are  listed  as 
follows  (with  a  specific  price  for  each  line) : 
Air-way,  Apex,  Birtman,  Clements,  Electro- 
lux.  Electric  Vacuum  Cleaner.  Eureka,  Gam- 
ble-Skogmo,  Pa-Geier,  General  Electric,  Ham- 
ilton Beach,  Hoover.  Landers.  Frary  &  Clark. 
Montgomery  Ward.  Regina,  Scott  &  Fetzer. 
Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co..  Singer  Sewing  Ma- 
chine and  Westinghouse. 

Vacuum  cleaner  retailers,  like  dealers 
in  refrigerators,  are  instructed  to  apply 
to  manufacturers  for  price  lists. 

Common  to  all  schedules  are  sections 
dealing  with  evasions  and  violations  and 
referring  to  the  penalties  applying  under 
the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act.  Will- 
ful violation  of  a  regulation,  according 
to  the  act,  makes  the  violator  liable,  upon 
conviction,  to  a  fine  of  as  much  as  $5,000 
or  to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

•    *    • 

Producers'  request  to  equalize 
crude  oil  ceilings  denied 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration 
March  23  denied  a  request  of  several 
Texas  producers  to  equalize  maximum 
prices  for  Texas  Panhandle  crude  oil 
with  those  established  for  Oklahoma  and 
Kansas  crudes,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement by  Acting  Administrator 
Hamm. 

In  denying  the  request  for  an  equaliza- 
tion of  prices  for  the  two  fields,  Mr. 
Hamm  said,  in  part: 

There  is  strong  economic  Justification  for 
the  existence  of  a  price  differential  between 
the  two  areas  because  of  the  less  favorable 
geographic  position  of  the  Panhandle  and 
because  Panhandle  crude  oil  has  certain  un- 
desirable qualities  which  lead  to  higher 
refining  costs. 
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AH  types  of  second-hand  cloth  bags 
subjected  to  specific  maximum  prices 


Specific  maximum  prices  for  all  types 
of  second-hand  cloth  bags,  determined 
by  the  general  market  levels  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  October  1  to  October 
15,  1941,  period,  were  announced  March 
25  by  Acting  Price  Administrator  Hamm. 

Technically,  the  new  ceilings  become 
Maximum  Price  Regulation  No.  55  which 
amends  and  replaces  Revised  Price 
Schedule  No.  55.  The  maximum  prices 
are  established  upon  the  basis  of  two 
descriptive  factors:  The  size  of  the  con- 
tainer and  the  weight  of  the  material  of 
which  the  bag  is  composed. 

Bags  are  divided  into  two  major  price 
classifications  under  the  regulation 
which  became  effective  March  30.  The 
first,  processed  bags,  includes  containers 
which  have  been  cleaned,  mended  and 
patched  and  are  ready  for  immediate 
reuse  as  a  container.  The  second,  un- 
processed bags,  consists  of  those  which, 
since  last  being  used,  have  not  been 
reconditioned  so  as  to  be  ready  for  imme- 
diate reuse. 

Unmendable  bags  included 

"TJnmendable"  bags  are  definitely 
brought  under  price  regulation  for  the 
first  time  by  inclusion  within  the  un- 
processed classification.  The  regulation 
does  not  cover  "junk"  or  "waste"  bag- 
ging which  has  deteriorated  so  that  the 
material  is  not  further  usable  for  wrap- 
ping or  as  a  container. 

Restrictions  are  placed  for  the  first 
time  under  the  regulation,  on  the  maxi- 
mum amount  which  may  be  required  as 
a  deposit  for  lending  or  leasing  bags. 
This  deposit  charge  is  limited  to  the 
maximum  price  for  an  unprocessed  bag 
of  the  same  size,  type,  and  weight. 


All  sellers  of  second-hand  bags  come 
under  the  terms  of  the  regulation. 

Typical  of  the  prices  established  by 
the  Regulation  are  the  following: 

BURLAP  BAGS 


Size 

Weight 

of 
material 

Maximum 
prices 

Proc- 
essed 

Unproc- 
essed 

24  inches  by  36  inches 

33  inches  by  44  inches 

24  inches  by  36  inches 

33  inches  by  44  inches 

Ounces 
8 
8 
10 
10 

$0,115 
.190 
.148 
.248 

$0.0S5 
.160 
.118 
.218 

COTTON  BAGS 


Yards 

19  inches  by  36  inches 

3.75 

.100 

.070 

27  inches  by  39  inches. 

3.75 

.150 

.120 

19  inches  by  36  inches 

3.00 

.120 

.090 

3.00 

.130 

.100 

22  inches  by  39  inches 

2.50 

.160 

.130 

24  inches  by  39  inches 

2.50 

.170 

.140 

20  inches  by  36  inches 

2.00 

.146 

.116 

28  inches  bv  39  inches 

2.00 

.225 

.195 

Premiums  In  addition  to  the  maximum 
prices  applicable  in  ordinary  sales  may  be 
charged  on  an  export  sale  only  to  the  extent 
that  such  export  sale  involves  additional  costs 
on  the  part  of  the  seller.  Second-hand  bags 
are  now  covered  by  a  comprehensive  export 
schedule  issued  by  the  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare. 

Any  person  who  buys  processed  bags  and 
resells  them  directly  to  persons  who  are  go- 
ing to  use  them  to  package  some  product 
may  charge  a  premium  of  5  percent  above 
the  maximum  prices  established  and  may 
also  add  the  actual  freight  incurred  by  him 
In  bringing  the  bags  to  his  plant.  This 
premium  may  be  charged  only  on  the  first 
1,000  bags  in  any  one  sale. 

Contracts  entered  into  by  sellers  of  second- 
hand bags  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
regulation,  under  the  terms  of  and  at  prices 
in  compliance  with  Revised  Price  Schedule 
No.  55,  may  be  carried  out  at  the  contract 
price. 


One  sheet  maker  allowed 
premium  on  special  product 

One  manufacturer  of  bed  linens,  Deer- 
Ing  Milliken  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City, 
Is  granted  permission  to  charge  for 
"ceglin  process"  sheets  and  pillow  cases 
a  premium  of  up  to  2>/z  percent  of  the 
list  price  above  the  applicable  maximum 
price  for  bed  linens  as  established  in 
Price  Schedule  No.  89,  under  an  order 
announced  March  25  by  Acting  Price 
Administrator  Hamm. 

The  allowance  to  this  company  only  is 
limited  specifically  to  Sylvan  Permanent 


Finish  sheets  and  pillow  cases  and  Do- 
main Permanent  Finish  sheets,,  which 
are  subjected  to  a  special  finishing  proc- 
ess known  as  "The  Ceglin  Process."  This 
consists  of  the  application  of  "ceglin" 
and  subsequent  special  treatment. 

Three  considerations  are  involved  in 
granting  the  order,  Mr.  Hamm  stated. 
These  are: 

1.  The  product  possesses  special  physical 
properties  by  reason  of  a  special  finishing 
process. 

2.  It  Involves  added  production  or  finishing 
costs. 

3.  The  Office  of  Price  Administration  has 
been  supplied  with  a  price  history  of  the 
specially  finished  product  showing  that  it 
commanded  a  premium  over  market  list 
prices  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
price  schedule. 


Agents  selling  consigned 
shorn  wool  may  not  add' 
commission  to  maximum  price 

A  clarification  of  provisions  relating  to 
brokers'  commissions  for  domestic  shorn 
wool  and  a  change  to  make  the  enforce- 
ment section  conform  to  standard  OPA 
enforcement  provisions  are  contained  in 
Amendment  No.  1  to  Maximum  Price 
Regulation  No.  106,  announced  March  24 
by  Acting  Price  Administrator  John  E. 
Hamm. 

While  the  original  regulation  issued  on 
February  23,  1942,  provided  that  a  broker 
acting  either  for  a  buyer  or  seller  might 
charge  a  commission  of  not  more  than 
1  percent  in  addition  to  the  applicable 
maximum  price  for  shorn  wool,  the 
amendment  makes  it  clear  that  such  a 
commission  may  not  be  added  by  co- 
operative marketing  associations  or  other 
agencies  making  sales  of  wool  held  on 
consignment  from  the  grower.  Amend- 
ment No.  1  became  effective'  March  24,. 
1942. 

•    *    • 

Print  prices,  recording  rules 
changed  for  bed  linens 

A  revised  method  of  determining  maxi- 
mum prices  of  print  cloth  bed  linens  as 
well  as  changes  in  requirements  for  keep- 
ing records,  filing  reports  and  labeling 
bed  linens  was  provided  March  25  by  Act- 
ing Price  Administrator  Hamm  in 
Amendment  No.  2  to  revised  Price  Sched- 
ule No.  89. 

Under  the  special  formula  for  pricing  print 
cloth  bed  linens,  the  present  method  for  de- 
termining the  maximum  price  of  the  grey 
goods  used  under  sliding  scale  ceilings  of 
Price  Schedule  No.  35  is  continued.  To  this 
is  added  an  amount,  or  differential,  to  cover 
the  cost  of  bleaching,  sheetmaking  and  pack- 
aging. This  margin  to  be  added  to  the  maxi- 
mum price  for  the  grey  goods  is  that  which 
prevailed  in  the  period  between  October  1 
and  October  15,  1941. 

Changes  in  the  record-keeping  require- 
ments of  section  1316.104  are  also  contained 
in  the  amendment.  Subparagraph  (b),  re- 
quiring a  record  of  stocks  on  hand  and  on 
order  as  of  the  end  of  each  month,  is  de- 
leted. 

This  same  section  is  changed  to  indicate 
specifically  that  records  are  required  only 
from  manufacturers  and  from  persons  who 
purchase  direct  from  manufacturers.  Mr. 
Hamm  announced  that  the  provisions  for 
keeping  records  are  inapplicable  to  sales  or 
deliveries  by  a  wholesaler,  jobber  or  retailer 
in  the  performance  of  a  recognized  distribu- 
tive function,  as  stated  in  section  1316.101 
(b)    (1). 

Questions  have  also  arisen  as  to  the  method 
of  labeling  seconds.  Section  1316.104  ex- 
pressly states  that  bed  linens  which  are 
seconds  must  be  labeled  with  the  term 
"second." 
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Specific  maximums  set  on  wool 
from  pulled  stage  through  yarn 
in  time  to  aid  Army  bids 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  price 
orders  yet  issued  by  OPA,  setting  specific 
maximum  levels  for  wool  products  from 
the  "pulled"  stage  through  worsted 
yarns,  was  announced  March  27. 

This  amendment  to  Revised  Price 
Schedule  No.  58  (Wool  and  Wool  Tops 
and  Yarns)  determines  dollars-and- 
cents  prices,  and  has  been  rushed  to  com- 
pletion by  OPA  officials  so  that  manufac- 
turers of  worsted  and  woolen  goods  may 
submit  offers  to  the  Quartermaster  of  the 
Army  for  75,000,000  yards  of  woolen 
goods.  This  invitation,  on  which  bids 
are  scheduled  to  be  opened  April  2,  repre- 
sents the  largest  Quartermaster  cloth 
purchase  on  record. 

Commodities  covered  under  the 
amendment  include  domestic  pulled 
wool,  scoured  domestic  shorn  wool,  wool 
tops  and  noils,  wool  yarns,  all  foreign 
pulled  wool,  South  American  shorn  wool, 
and  British  Empire  shorn  wool.  The 
amendment  becomes  effective  on  March 
27,  1942.  The  previous  schedule  was  a 
"freeze"  type  using  October  1  to  Decem- 
ber 15,  1941,  as  a  base  period.  Prices 
of  wool  wastes  and  other  wools  not  spe- 
cifically included  are  still  frozen  by  this 

Generally  higher  prices  are  allowed 
under  the  amended  schedule.  As  an 
example,  Mr.  Hamm  points  out  that  for 
average  domestic  wool  tops,  64s  and  finer, 
the  new  maximum  is  $1.60  per  pound, 
f.  o.  b.  combing  plant,  as  compared  with 
$1.44  in  the  previous  schedule. 

•    *    * 

Brown  denims  for  barrack  bags 
are  subject  to  ceilings 

OPA  price  schedules  apply  to  the 
brown  "denims"  required  to  make  bar- 
rack bags  for  which  the  Army  has  in- 
vited bids  to  be  opened  on  March  31,  Act- 
ing Price  Administrator  Hamm  explained 
March  27  in  response  to  requests  for  a 
ruling  received  from  the  textile  trade. 

If  yarn-dyed  cloth  is  used  in  making 
these  barracks  bags,  it  is  subject  to  the 
denim  ceilings  established  by  Price 
Schedule  No.  35.  While  piece-dyed 
goods  are  not  subject  to  the  denim  ceil- 
ings— since  a  denim  is  characteristic- 
ally a  yard-dyed  fabric — Mr.  Hamm 
points  out  that  the  grey  goods  used  for 
piece-dying  are  subject  to  Schedule  No. 
35.  When  finished,  the  dyed  goods  are 
subject  to  Temporary  Regulation  10. 


Specialty  combed  yarn  of  extra  long  fiber 
given  premiums  beyond  added  cotton  cost 


A  change  in  the  method  of  computing 
premiums  for  specialty  combed  yarns 
made  with  extra-long-staple  cotton  and 
thread  yarns  is  made  in  amendments  to 
Price  Schedule  No.  7  (combed  yarns)  an- 
nounced March  26  by  Acting  Price  Ad- 
ministrator Hamm. 

Another  modification  of  the  schedule 
permits  a  seller  of  stock  yarn  to  charge 
freight  to  the  buyer  even  though  the 
stock-yarn  warehouse  may  be  more  than 
25  miles  from  the  seller's  principal  place 
of  business. 

Effect  of  war  effort 

Due  to  the  war  effort,  a  large-volume 
demand  for  high  specification  yarn  has 
been  superimposed  on  the  combed  spin- 
ning industry.  These  yarns  must  be 
made  from  extra-long-staple  domestic 
and  imported  cotton  to  provide  substi- 
tutes for  yarns  often  produced  from  linen, 
silk  and  nylon.  These  yarns  will  be  fur- 
ther fabricated  into  deicing  cloth  for  air- 
planes, parachute  harness,  machine-gun 
belts,  barrage  balloon  fabric,  etc. 

This  demand  from  the  armaments 
program  requires  the  use  of  the  precision 
machinery  of  mills  which  customarily 
manufacture  thread  and  of  spinners  nor- 
mally engaged  in  making  highly  techni- 
cal yarn.  The  present  amendments 
grant  those  specialty  mills,  In  effect,  a 
margin  over  and  above  the  added  cost  of 
the  longer-staple  cotton  which  must  be 
used  in  these  yarns  to  produce  high 
tensile  strength  or  unusual  evenness. 

The  extra  premiums  to  be  allowed  specialty 
yarn  mills  apply  when  spinners  use  Ameri- 
can cotton  of  greater  staple  lengths  than 
defined  for  base-grade  yarns  or  when  they 
use  Sea  Island,  SXP,  Pima  or  Egyptian  cot- 
ton to  meet  high  breaking  strength  or  other 
requirements.  In  such  cases  the  OPA 
amendments  allow  a  premium  not  in  excess 
of  130  percent  of  the  additional  cotton  costs, 
after  it  is  adjusted  for  a  "waste  factor." 
These  waste  factors  are  specifically  named 
for  each  of  the  various  longer  staples  and 
types  of  cotton  used  in  combed  yarns. 

The  amendments  also  clearly  define  the 
method  by  which  a  yarn  manufacturer  is  to 
determine  his  "additional  cotton  cost."  This 
represents  the  difference,  as  of  the  day  the 
premium  yarn  is  sold,  between  the  market 
value  of  the  kind,  grade  and  staple  length 
of  cotton  actually  used  for  the  premium  yarn, 
and  the  market  value  of  middling  cotton 
of  the  staple  length  specified  for  the  same 
yarn  number  in  the  definition  of  base- 
grade  yarn.  Market  values  are  to  be  ascer- 
tained, where  quotations  are  published,  from 
weekly  figures  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  in  other  cases  from  actual 
sales  or  quotations  made  by  recognized  trade 
sources. 

Thread  yarn  is  permitted  an  additional 
premium  of  6  percent  of  the  base  price. 
This    applies   in    connection    with   sales   of 


thread  yarn  to  thread  converters  or  manu- 
facturers for  use  as  sewing  thread  only. 

Another  subdivision  of  Price  Schedule  No. 
7  is  revoked  under  the  amendments.  This 
is  section  1307.12  (d)  (4)  (vi),  which  pro- 
vided fixed  premiums  for  certain  yarns  re- 
quired in  large  quantities  for  war  equipment. 
Since  the  foregoing  change  establishes  a 
method  of  determining  the  exact  premium 
allowable  for  any  specialty  yarn,  the  special 
provisions  are  now  no  longer  necessary. 

The  premiums  previously  provided  in  the 
schedule  for  plies  or  put-ups  other  than,  or 
for  twist  slacker  than,  those  included  in  the 
definition  of  base-grade  yarn  are  continued. 
As  before,  these  premiums  may  not  exceed 
the  additional  cost,  if  any,  over  base-grade 
plies,  put-ups  or  twist,  respectively. 

Already  effective 

Changes  made  by  the  present  amend- 
ments were  effective  March  28. 


•  •    • 

Agave  waste,  if  unsuited 
to  cord  or  twine,  is  released 

Tow  and  other  agave  fiber  waste  not 
suitable  for  manufacture  into  cordage  or 
twine  may  be  released  to  the  trade,  under 
an  amendment  (Amendment  No.  2)  is- 
sued last  week  to  the  agave  order  M-84. 
It  can  be  sold  by  the  trade  for  bedding 
and  stuffing. 

Another  amendment  permits  the  de- 
livery of  agave  fiber  to  importers,  dealers, 
or  jobbers  to  complete  contracts  entered 
into  prior  to  February  20,  the  date  of  the 
order. 

Another  amendment  confirms  a  tele- 
graphic order  permitting  the  delivery  of 
binder  twine  to  persons  having  army 
contracts  for  sand  bags,  the  twine  being 
necessary  to  tie  the  bags  shut.  However, 
this  applies  only  to  March  and  April. 
Thereafter  the  bags  will  be  closed  with 
twine  made  of  jute,  which  is  less  scarce 
than  agave. 

*  *    • 

Remolded  tires  under  ceiling 

Establishment  of  ceiling  prices  for  re- 
molded tires  at  the  same  levels  as  those 
applying  to  regrooved  tires  in  Maximum 
Price  Regulation  No.  107  was  announced 
March  27  by  Acting  Price  Administrator 
Hamm.  The  amendment  (No.  1),  effec- 
tive March  31,  also  brings  regrooved 
truck  tires  under  the  price  ceilings  by 
correcting  a  typographical  error. 
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TRANSPORTATION . . . 

Eastman  fixes  minimum  carloads  for 
civilian  freight,  directs  railroads 
to  submit  plans  for  curbing  waste 


To  release  box  cars  and  other  railroad 
equipment  for  the  movement  of  war  ma- 
terials, Defense  Transportation  Director 
Eastman  on  March  24  established  mini- 
mum weight  limits,  beginning  May  1,  on 
loadings  of  cars  carrying  less-than-car- 
load  civilian  freight.  At  the  same  time, 
he  directed  rail  carriers  to  submit  to  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation  plans 
for  individual  or  joint  action  to  curb 
wasteful  use  of  freight  cars  in  the 
handling  of  merchandise. 

In  the  first  general  order  issued  since 
creation  of  the  ODT  last  December,  Mr. 
Eastman  fixed  a  minimum  weight  limit 
of  6  tons,  effective  May  1,  on  loadings  of 
cars  containing  less-than-carload  freight, 
commonly  known  as  merchandise  freight. 
The  order  raises  the  minimum  allowable 
weight  to  8  tons  per  car  on  July  1,  and  to 
10  tons  per  car  on  and  after  September  1. 

Averaged  5.3  tons  in  1941 

Loadings  of  merchandise  freight  in 
1941  averaged  5.3  tons  per  car  on  inter- 
city routes  and  2  tons  per  car  on  move- 
ments within  terminal  districts. 

Rail  carriers  are  forbidden  by  the  order 
to  forward  any  car  loaded  at  less  than  the 
prescribed  weight,  unless  the  car  contains 
military  materials,  unless  no  other  com- 
mon carrier  is  available  to  transport  the 
shipments  to  be  contained  in  the  car,  or 
unless  permission  is  granted  by  the  ODT 
to  forward  the  car.  Certain  additional 
exceptions  are  set  forth  in  the  order. 

If  insufficient  merchandise  is  available 
to  bring  the  load  of  a  car  up  to  the  re- 
quired minimum  within  36  hours  after 
the  merchandise  is  received,  the  traffic 
must  be  diverted  to  another  carrier.  In 
such  cases,  rail  carriers  are  authorized  to 
disregard  the  routing  specified  in  the  bills 
of  lading  of  merchandise  shipments.  All 
types  of  carriers — rail,  water,  motor,  and 
forwarder — are  required  to  accept  and 
transport  shipments  diverted  to  them,  to 
the  extent  of  their  available  service 
capacity  and  subject  to  certain  terms  and 
conditions  set  forth  in  the  order. 

The  order  directs  the  carriers  promptly 
to  formulate  plans  for  the  handling  of 
merchandise  by  any  of  six  different 
methods: 

1.  Through  establishment  by  individ- 


ual carriers  of  regular  sailing  days  on 
merchandise  car  lines; 

2.  Through  establishment  by  compet- 
ing carriers  of  alternate  car  sailing  days; 

3.  Through  agreement  between  carriers 
to  exchange  their  merchandise  traffic 
movements; 

4.  Through  formation  by  two  or  more 
carriers  of  a  pool  of  merchandise  traffic 
or  revenue; 

5.  Through  arrangements  for  joint 
loading  or  joint  operation  of  merchandise 
service; 

6.  Through  appointment  by  any  car- 
rier or  group  of  carriers  of  one  or  more 
agents  to  handle  their  merchandise 
traffic  and,  so  far  as  necessary,  to  co- 
ordinate traffic  movement. 

Procedure  to  conform  to  law 

Plans  drafted  by  the  carriers  must  be 
submitted  to  the  ODT  for  consideration. 
Under  the  procedure  outlined,  the  ODT 
will  then  issue  orders  directing  the  car- 
riers to  carry  out  these  plans,  or  such 
modifications  of  the  plans  as  it  believes 
necessary.  This  procedure  meets  the  re- 
quirements laid  down  in  the  agreement 
between  Mr.  Eastman  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Francis  Biddle,  made  public  last  Feb- 
ruary, with  respect  to  relaxation  of  the 
anti-trust  laws  during  the  war  emer- 
gency. 

An  opinion  submitted  by  Mr.  Biddle 
to  President  Roosevelt  last  March  2d 
holds  that  the  ODT  has  authority  to  issue 
orders  requiring  the  carriers  to  enter 
into  pooling  arrangements  as  a  war  meas- 
ure, notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Section  5  (1)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  which  forbids  such  arrangements 
except  by  authority  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Expected  to  bring  average  to  12  tons 

Establishment  of  a  minimum  weight 
limit  of  10  tons  on  loadings  of  cars  on 
September  1  is  expected  to  result  in  aver- 
age loadings  of  about  12  tons  per  car  after 
that  date,  thus  substantially  increasing 
the  number  of  cars  available  to  handle 
autumn  peak  traffic. 

The  order  requires  rail  carriers  to  make 
monthly  reports  on  loadings  of  merchan- 
dise freight. 


Barriger  named  Federal 
manager  of  Toledo,  Peoria 
and  Western  Railroad 

Joseph  B.  Eastman,  Director  of  De- 
fense Transportation,  appointed  John 
W.  Barriger  III,  as  Federal  Manager 
of  the  Toledo,  Peoria  and  Western  Rail- 
road, following  issuance  March  21  of  an 
Executive  order  by  President  Roosevelt 
directing  Mr.  Eastman  to  take  control 
of  the  road. 

Mr.  Barriger,  who  is  associate  director 
of  the  division  of  railway  transport, 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  was  to 
proceed  immediately  to  Peoria,  111., 
headquarters  of  the  T.  P.  &  W.,  to  take 
possession  of  the  road. 

Mr.  Eastman  announced  that  wages 
and  working  conditions  to  be  put  into 
effect  on  the  railroad  will  be  those  which 
existed  prior  to  December  29,  1941,  when 
the  pending  dispute  arose.  With  certain 
exceptions,  all  train  and  engine  service 
employees  who,  prior  to  December  29, 
left  the  service  of  the  railroad  company 
with  the  approval  of  the  chief  executive 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men and  Enginemen  and  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen,  in  protest 
of  the  action  by  the  company  changing 
their  rates  of  pay  and  working  condi- 
tions, will  be  reinstated,  upon  applica- 
tion, with  all  their  seniority  rights 
unimpaired,  subject  to  call  for  service. 

Wages  and  working  conditions  put 
into  effect  by  Mr.  Eastman  will  remain 
effective  pending  such  termination  of  the 
existing  labor  dispute  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  National  War  Labor  Board. 

*    *    • 

ODT  limits  adoption  of  buses 
by  local  transport  companies 

In  a  move  to  conserve  buses  and  bus 
equipment  for  transportation  of  troops 
and  for  essential  civilian  passenger 
movements,  Defense  Transportation 
Director  Eastman  issued  on  March  25 
a  general  order  prohibiting  local  transit 
and  railroad  companies  from  substitut- 
ing bus  service  for  street  car  or  train 
service  on  existing  rail  routes,  unless 
authorization  for  the  substitution  is 
granted  by  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation. The  order  (General  Order 
ODT  2)  becomes  effective  April  1. 
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Rubber  content  of  truck  flaps 
and  insulated  wire  specified 

Technical  changes  in  rubber  order  No. 
M-15-b-l  and  the  addition  of  two  new 
specification  lists  were  announced  March 
25  by  Industry  Operations  Director 
Knowlson. 

The  order  is  designed  to  conserve  crude 
rubber,  latex  and  reclaimed  rubber  by 
establishing  specifications  which  limit 
the  rubber  content  of  specific  products. 

Amendment  No.  1,  effective  March  25,  alters 
the  terminology  of  the  list  governing  the 
manufacture  of  water-proof  boots,  pacs, 
arctics,  gaiters,  and  overshoes,  but  does  not 
change  the  rubber  content  for  these  articles. 

The  list  covering  tire  tubes,  casings,  etc., 
has  been  revised  to  provide  a  higher  crude 
rubber  content  tread  stock  for  certain  types 
of  truck  tires,  putting  the  tread  stock  for 
civilian  and  military  truck  tires  on  the  same 
basis.  The  new  list  also  provides  for  the 
manufacture  of  certain  sizes  of  capping 
stock  and  camelback  not  previously  per- 
mitted. 

Tire  rubber  and  rubber  products  branch  of 
WPB  explained  that  the  total  amount  of 
rubber  which  may  be  used  in  a  given  tire 
may  be  distributed  between  tread  and  fric- 
tion by  Individual  manufacturers  on  a  basis 
which  they  consider  provides  the  best  quality 
tire  with  the  given  amount  of  rubber. 

One  of  the  new  sets  of  specifications,  incor- 
porated in  Amendment  No.  1,  covers  truck 
tire  flaps. 

Another  new  set  of  specifications  is  estab- 
lished by  Amendment  No.  2  to  the  order, 
covering  insulated  wire  and  cable,  and  be- 
comes effective  April  1. 

*     *     * 

NEW  YORK  STATE  WATERWAY 
COMMITTEE  IS  FORMED 

Formation  of  a  New  York  State  water- 
way operators  advisory  committee  was 
announced  March  26  by  Defense  Trans- 
portation Director  Eastman. 

The  committee  will  cooperate  with  Ed- 
ward Clemens,  director  of  the  division  of 
inland  waterways,  in  dealing  with  prob- 
lems affecting  the  New  York  State  Barge 
Canal. 

J.  H.  Muller,  general  manager  of  the 
Transmarine  Transportation  Corpora- 
tion, New  York  City,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Other 
members  are: 

J.  P.  Herrmann,  Conners  Marine  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  W.  E.  Hedger.  W.  E.  Hedger 
Transportation  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  J.  H. 
Dwyer,  Dwyer  Lighterage,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Major  J.  H.  Ross,  Oil  Transfer  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Charles  Kellers,  McWil- 
liams  Blue  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  E.  C. 
Denby,  Erie  and  St.  Lawrence  Corporation. 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  M.  J.  Cardillo,  Michigan- 
Atlantic  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  L.  S. 
Martin,  Federal  Motorship  Corporation,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  F.  W.  Barth,  Murray  Trans- 
portation Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  H.  R.  Con- 
ners, Conners  Marine  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  J.  F.  Belford.  Jr.,  Moran  Transporta- 
tion Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Stop  needless  mileage,  arrange  schedules 
to  carry  commuters,  consider  joint  action, 
Rogers  urges  bus  lines;  burden  to  increase 


Predicting  greatly  increased  demands 
upon  passenger  carriers  in  the  future, 
the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  on 
March  26  urged  bus  operators  to  save 
rubber  and  other  critical  materials  by 
eliminating  unnecessary  mileage  and  by 
taking  other  steps  to  adjust  bus  services 
to  war  needs. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  operators  of 
intercity  bus  lines,  John  L.  Rogers,  di- 
rector of  ODT's  division  of  motor  trans- 
port, requested  the  bus  operators  to  study 
existing  schedules  on  all  routes  with  a 
view  to  eliminating  trips  on  which  only 
a  small  number  of  passengers  ordinarly 
are  carried,  where  this  can  be  done  with- 
out undue  inconvenience  to  the  public. 
He  said  that  "limited  schedules  are  par- 
ticularly open  to  question." 

Autoless  workers  must  ride 

"As  automobiles  go  out  of  service,  there 
will  be  an  increasing  need  for  buses  to 
handle  essential  short-haul  movements 
along  their  routes,"  Mr.  Rogers  con- 
tinued. "In  many  communities  the 
homes  of  workers  are  scattered  along 
main  highways  as  far  as  fifty  and  sixty 
miles  from  their  places  of  employment. 
The  problem  is  to  get  these  people  to 
work  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
rubber.  Much  can  be  done  in  increasing 
the  seat  occupany  of  automobiles,  but  a 
growing  share  of  the  load  will  fall  on  the 
public  carriers.  I  realize  that  commu- 
tation work  is  not  desirable  business  as 
compared  with  line  haul.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  a  necessary  service  and  each  class  of 
carrier  will  be  expected  to  do  its  part. 
Some  of  the  buses  serving  areas  where 
there  is  little  defense  activity  can  be 
transferred  to  territories  where  the  need 
is  greater.  The  fact  is  that  our  entire 
way  of  living  is  changing  rapidly  and 
radically.  The  flow  of  traffic  is  shifting 
into  new  channels.  Your  industry  has  an 
inherent  flexibility  which  should  enable 
you  to  make  quick  adjustments." 

Joint  action  is  in  the  picture 

Mr.  Rogers  pointed  out  that  "this 
office  will  request  joint  action  by  carriers 
wherever  it  appears  advantageous. 
Such  requests  will  be  made  only  after 
conference  and  full  discussion  with  the 
representatives  of  the  carriers  affected. 
Meanwhile  I  wish  that  each  of  you  would 
give  thought  to  savings  that  can  be  made 
through  joint  action  with  other  bus  lines 


and  railroads.  Such  action  may  be  fruit- 
ful where  excessive  service  is  being  op- 
erated by  lines  on  the  same  or  parallel 
routes.  A  system  of  staggered  schedules 
and  joint  use  of  terminals  might  be 
worked  out.  In  some  cases  pooling  dur- 
ing the  emergency  may  prove  the  best 
course." 

"Devoted  to  single  purpose" 

Mr.  Rogers  said  that  for  the  period 
of  the  emergency  each  transportation 
agency  must  be  viewed  as  a  part  of 
one  national  system  devoted  to  the  single 
purpose  of  winning  the  war.  "Compe- 
tition which  is  in  the  public  interest 
during  normal  times  may  not  best  serve 
the  needs  of  a  nation  at  war,"  he  added. 

Antitrust  laws  have  to  be  considered 

Mr.  Rogers  said  he  would  welcome  sug- 
gestions or  recommendatidhs  as  to  pos- 
sible joint  action  to  readjust  bus  serv- 
ices in  accordance  with  wartime  needs, 
but  he  warned  that  the  antitrust  laws 
are  still  in  effect  and  are  being  enforced. 
"The  point  to  be  emphasized,"  he  said, 
"is  that  such  joint  action  must  be  un- 
der the  direction  of  public  authority  and 
designed  to  promote  the  public  interest 
and  not  to  achieve  private  ends." 

As  a  guide  to  bus  operators  in  draft- 
ing pooling  arrangements,  Mr.  Rogers 
enclosed  copies  of  an  exchange  of  let- 
ters between  Defense  Transportation  Di- 
rector Eastman  and  Attorney  General 
Francis  Biddle.  Mr.  Biddle's  letter, 
made  public  February  17,  set  forth  meth- 
ods by  which  joint  action  among  carriers 
might  legally  be  accomplished  during 
the  war  emergency. 

*    •    • 

WPB  corrects  its  release 
on  reclaimed  rubber 

WPB  release  625,  issued  March  21,  an- 
nouncing Amendment  No.  6  to  Supple- 
mentary Order  M-15-b,  restricting  the 
use  and  sale  of  reclaimed  rubber,  incor- 
rectly stated  that  for  the  balance  of 
March,  manufacturers  were  not  per- 
mitted to  use  scrap  or  reclaimed  rubber 
at  a  rate  "exceeding  consumption  for 
similar  products  during  the  correspond- 
ing part  of  March  1941." 

The  release  should  instead  have  read 
"during  the  corresponding  part  of  Febru- 
ary 1942." 
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13  industry  advisory  committees  formed 


Members  of  a  number  of  additional 
committees  have  been  announced  by  the 
Bureau  of  Industry  Advisory  Committees, 
WPB,  as  follows: 

BUS  MANUFACTURING  COMMITTEE 

Government    presiding    officer — E.    S. 
Pardoe. 
Members: 

Charles  Guernsey,  vice  president,  J.  G.  Brill 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Prank  Gelsler,  vice 
president,  Transit  Buses,  Inc.,  Ford  Founda- 
tion Building,  Dearborn,  Mich.;  P.  W.  Feeney, 
President,  Pltzjohn  Coach  Co.,  Muskegon, 
Mich.;  I.  B.  Babcock,  president.  Yellow  Truck 
&  Coach  Manufacturing  Co.,  Pontlac,  Mich.; 
Roy  Hauer,  vice  president,  Mack-Interna- 
tional Motor  Truck  Corporation,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  T.;  F.  R.  Fageol,  president,  Twin 
Coach  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio;  Y.  R.  Schlvely,  presi- 
dent, Wayne  Works,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Ind.; 
Ira  Snead,  vice  president,  The  White  Motor 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  C.  W.  Weber,  supervisor 
of  priorities,  Electric  Service  Supplies  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  H.  H.  Young,  president. 
Flexible  Co.,  Loudonville,  Ohio. 

CIGARETTE  COMMITTEE 

Government  presiding  officer — John  B. 
Smiley,  chief  of  the  beverage  and  to- 
bacco branch. 

Members: 

J.  W.  Andrews,  president,  Liggett  &  Myers 
Tobacco  Co.,  Inc.,  212  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  John  A.  Crowe,  assistant  chief  of 
manufacturing,  American  Tobacco  Co.,  Ill 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  G.  S.  Free- 
man, vice  president,  P.  Lorillard  Co.,  Inc., 
119  East  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
R.  C.  Haberkern,  purchasing  agent,  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C; 
Milton  UJmer,  president,  Lincoln  &  Ulmer 
Tobacco  Co.,  132  West  Forty-third  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  C.  T.  Ames,  Jr.,  Chief  of 
Manufacturing,  Philip  Morris  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Inc., 
119  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  W.  T. 
Reed,  Jr.,  vice  president,  Larus  &  Bros.  Co., 
Inc.,  Twenty-first  and  Main  Streets,  Rich- 
mond, Va.;  Elmer  C.  Peper,  president.  Chris- 
tian Peper  Tobacco  Co.,  First  and  Morgan 
Streets,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  T.  V.  Hartnett,  presi- 
dent, Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Co., 
LouisviUe,  Ky.;  C.  B.  Robbins,  president  and 
chairman,  Axton-Fisher  Tobacco  Co.,  Inc., 
811  South  Twentieth  Street,  Louisville,  Ky.; 
Constantlne  Stephano,  president,  Stephano 
Brothers,  1014  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Don  S.  Rathbun,  secretary,  Penn  Tobacco 
Co.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

COMMERCIAL   LAUNDRY   AND  DRY 
CLEANING    MACHINERY    COMMITTEE 

Government  presiding  officer — N.  G. 
Burleigh,  chief,  industrial  and  office  ma- 
chinery branch. 

Members: 

A.  Matthews,  The  American  Laundry  Ma- 
chinery Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  George  E.  Bow- 
doin,  U.  S.  Hoffman  Machinery  Corporation, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Leonard  S.  Smith,  Jr.,  Na- 
tional Marking  Machine  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  A.  R.  Braun,  The  Prosperity  Co.,  Inc., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  H.  H.  Harlan.  Troy  Laundry 
Machinery  Division,  American  Machine  & 
Metals,  Inc.,  East  Moline,  111.;  Hubert  C. 
Ellis,  The  Ellis  Drier  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  W.  M. 
Cissell,  W.  M.  Cissell  Mfg.  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.; 


A.  R.  Patten,  Patten  Bros.,  Inc.,  Fall  River, 
Mass. 

CORSET  AND  BRASSIERE  COMMITTEE 

Members: 

Daniel  L.  Jones,  president,  Strouse  Adler 
Company,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Lucien  T. 
Warner,  vice  president,  Warner  Bros.  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Myer  Dorfman,  president, 
Real  Form  Girdle  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Sam 
Stein,  president,  Ball  Brassiere  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  H.  B.  Heyman,  president  Simone  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  William  I.  Magovern,  presi- 
dent, Ferris  Bros.  Co.,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J.; 
Hyman  Bernstein,  president,  Milady  Brassiere 
&  Corset  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  William 
Welnstein,  president,  Rite  Form  Corset  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Harold  P.  Kurzman, 
president,  Lily  of  France  Corset  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  William  Rosenthal,  presi- 
dent, Maiden  Form  Brassiere  Co.,  Inc.,  200 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Glen 
Fouche,  president,  Stayform  Co.,  Chicago, 
111.;  George  Rutledge,  president,  Vassar  Co., 
Chicago,  111.;  L.  C.  Stirton,  president,  H.  W. 
Gossard  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  Dr.  J.  R.  Bowen, 
president,  Hollywood-Maxwell  Co,  Hollywood, 
Calif.;  Wallace  Barnes,  president,  Mabs  of 
Hollywood,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Louis  Brill, 
president,  Brill  Corset  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FIRE  SPRINKLER  COMMITTEE 

Government  presiding  officer — George 
W.  Angell,  of  the  safety  and  technical 
equipment  branch,  fire  equipment  sec- 
tion. 

Members: 

I.  W.  Knight,  Grinnell  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence, 
R.  I.;  A.  B.  Crowder,  Crowder  Bros.,  Inc.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Frank  J.  Fee,  Jr.,  Reliable  Auto- 
matic Sprinkler  Co.,  Inc.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.; 
W.  K.  Hodgman,  Jr.,  Hodgman  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Taunton,  Mass. 

FRUIT,  FISH,  AND  VEGETABLES 
COMMITTEE 

Carl  Scudder  of  L.  S.  Mitchell,  Inc.,  of 
Windfall,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  to 
replace  H.  F.  Krimendahl,  resigned. 

GARMENT  PATTERN  MANUFACTURERS 
COMMITTEE 

Government  presiding  officer — H.  Stan- 
ley Marcus,  chief,  apparel  section,  WPB. 
Members: 

Joseph  B.  Agnelli,  office  manager,  Bell  Syn- 
dicate, Inc.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.;  Alex  Burn- 
ham,  treasurer,  Reader  Mall  Inc.,  243  West 
Seventeenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Basil 
A.  Caparell,  assistant  sales  manager,  King 
Features  Syndicate,  235  East  Forty-fifth 
Street,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  S.  B.  Conn,  presi- 
dent, Advance  Pattern  Co.,  Inc.,  331  East 
Thirty-eighth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Farris 
A.  Flint,  general  manager,  The  Beauty  Pat- 
tern Co.,  Inc.,  106  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Dwight  E.  Foster,  general  manager, 
Vogue  Pattern  Service,  Hollywood  Pattern 
Co.,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
James  J.  Shapiro,  secretary,  Simplicity  Pat- 
tern Co.,  Inc.,  200  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Leonard  Tingle,  president,  The  Butter- 
ick  Co.,  Inc.,  161  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Mrs.  A.  G.  Wright,  president,  Peerless 
Dress  Pattern  Co.,  121  West  Nineteenth  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Abram  Mayer,  Chic  Pattern 
Co..  56  West  Thirty-fifth  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Elmer  J.  Roeper,  New  York  Pattern  Co., 
Inc.,  220  West  Nineteenth  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Francis  Hutter,  secretary,  McCall  Cor- 
poration, 230  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MACHINE  TOOLS  COMMITTEE 

Government    presiding    officer. — 
George  Brainard,  chief  of  tools  branch. 
Members: 

H.  S.  Beal,  general  manager,  C.  B.  Cottrell  & 
Sons,  Westerly,  R.  I.;  A.  G.  Bryant,  sales  man- 
ager, Cleereman  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Green  Bay, 
Wis.;  Ralph  W.  Burke,  general  sales  manger, 
Kearney  &  Trecker  Corporation,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  Ralph  E.  Flanders,  president,  Jones  & 
Lamson  Machine  Co.,  Springfield,  Vt.;  A.  K. 
Ingle,  president,  Consolidated  Machine  Tool 
Corporation,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  R.  F.  Ingram, 
secretary  and  sales  manager,  Landis  Tool 
Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.;  George  H.  Johnson, 
president,  Gisholt  Machine  Co.,  Madison, 
Wis.;  T.  S.  Ross,  president,  Rivett  Lathe  & 
Grinder,  Inc.,  18  Riverview  Road,  Boston, 
Mass.;  W.  W.  Tangeman,  vice  president,  Cin- 
cinnati Milling  Machine  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  R.  J.  Whiting,  works  manager,  Hydrau- 
lic Press  Mgr.  Co.,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio;  J.  F. 
Miller,  Ex-Cell-O  Corporation,  Detroit,  Mich.; 

D.  N.  Macconel,  Machinery  Manufacturing 
Co.,  1915  Fifty-first  Street,  Vernon,  Los 
Angeles. 

METAL   AND    WIRE   LATH   COMMITTEE 

Government    presiding    officer — J.    L. 
Haynes,  chief,  building  materials  branch. 
Members: 

S.  F.  Bartlett,  U.  S.  Gypsum  Co.,  Chicago, 
D.I.;  T.  C.  Phillips,  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  C.  M.  Cooper,  Bostwick  Steel  Lath 
Co.,  Niles,  Ohio;  William  M.  Goldsmith,  Gold- 
smith Metal  Lath  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Frank 
Horton,  Alabama  Metal  Lath  Co.,  Birming- 
ham, Ala.;  Kenneth  D.  Mann,  Truscon  Steel 
Co.,    Youngstown,    Ohio;    C.   A.   Vander   Pyl, 

E.  H.  Edwards  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
Ralph  Burley,  National  Gypsum  Co.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  G.  A.  Sagendorph,  Pennsylvania  Metal 
Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.;  L.  M.  Steenrod,  Con- 
solidated Expanded  Metal  Companies,  Steel- 
crete  Building,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  W.  B.  Tur- 
ner. Milcor  Steel  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Charles 
C.  Wickwire,  Wickwire  Bros.,  Cortland,  N.  Y.; 
Edward  Wilson,  Ceco  Steel  Products  Corpora- 
tion, Omaha,  Nebr. 

METAL   OFFICE   FURNITURE    AND 
EQUIPMENT    COMMITTEE 

Government  presiding  officer — W.  A. 
Adams,  assistant  chief,  furniture  indus- 
try branch. 

Members: 

J.  E.  Larson,  president,  Art  Metal  Con- 
struction Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.;  R.  W.  Mick, 
vice  president,  Harter  Corporation,  Sturgis, 
Mich.;  R.  A.  Cramer,  Cramer  Posture  Chair 
Co.,  1210  Campbell  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Earl  D.  Power,  president,  Lyon  Metal  Prod- 
ucts, Inc.,  Aurora,  111.;  H.  J.  Onions,  vice 
president,  DeLuxe  Metal  Furniture  Co.,  War- 
ren, Pa.;  E.  F.  Daily,  sales  manager,  Meilink 
Steel  Safe  Co.,  1672  Oakwood  Avenue,  Toledo, 
Ohio;  H.  H.  Lynn,  vice  president,  The  Mosler 
Safe  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio;  Thomas  E.  Miller, 
vice  president,  Shaw-Walker  Co.,  Muskegon, 
Mich.;  G.  Ruck,  president,  Columbia  Steel 
Equip.  Co.,  Broad  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.;  Arthur  R.  Rumbles,  vice  presi- 
dent, Remington  Rand,  Inc..  465  Washington 
Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Charles  E.  Attwood, 
vice  president,  Acme  Visible  Records,  Inc., 
120  South  Michigan  Street,  Chicago,  111.; 
L.  S.  Hamaker,  general  manager,  Berger  Mfg. 
Division,  Republic  Steel  Corporation.  Canton, 
Ohio;  W.  J.  Schaefer.  vice  president.  The 
Interior  Steel  Equip.  Co..  2352  East  Sixty- 
ninth  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Gleeson  Mur- 
phy, Jr.  president  Murphy  Chair  Co., 
Owensboro,  Ky.;  Edward  C.  Keyworth,  direc- 
tor, Collier-Keyworth  Co.,  Gardner,  Mass.;  R. 
J.  Burke,  president,  Worley  &  Company,  Pico, 
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Calif.;  E.  A.  Purnell,  vice  president,  General 
Fireproofing    Co.,   Youngstown.    Ohio. 

MOTORIZED    FIRE   APPARATUS 
COMMITTEE 

Government  Presiding  Officer — George 
W.  Angell  of  the  safety  and  technical 
equipment  branch,  Fire  Equipment  Sec- 
tion. 

Members : 

H.  B.  Spain,  The  Seagrave  Corporation. 
Columbus,  Ohio;  E.  L.  Maxim,  Maxim  Motor 
Co.,  Mlddleboro,  Mass.;  E.  J.  Wendell,  Hale 
Fire  Pump  Co.,  Inc.,  Conshohocken,  Pa.; 
H.  J.  Anderson,  American  Marsh  Pumps, 
Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.;  L.  W.  Gardner, 
Howard-Cooper  Corporation,  Portland,  Oreg. 

SANITARY   NAPKIN    COMMITTEE 

Government    presiding    officer — C.    A. 
Willard,  of  the  health  supplies  branch. 
Members : 

George  W.  Jackson,  Acme  Cotton  Products, 
Inc.,  245  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.; 
James  H.  Barnhardt,  assistant  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Carolina  Absorbent  Cotton  Co., 
Charlotte,  N.  O;  N.  L.  Smith,  Chicopee  Manu- 
facturing Corporation,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.; 
Henry  A.  Jost,  vice  president,  International 
Cellucotton  Products  Co.,  919  Michigan  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  111.;  A.  L.  Scharf ,  Sanitary  Prod- 
ucts &  Paper  Co.,  122  East  Forty-second 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  W.  C.  Schilling,  presi- 
dent, Diana  Manufacturing  Co.,  Green  Bay, 
Wis.;  R.  R.  Higgins,  The  Kendall  Co.,  Walpole. 
Mass.;  William  Medoff,  president,  National 
Cellulose  Corporation,  366  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.;  T.  E.  Hicks,  president.  Per- 
sonal Products  Corporation,  Milltown,  N.  J.; 
Charles  E.  Pain,  Jr..  vice  president,  Will  Ross, 
Inc.,  3100  West  Center  Street,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  E.  Katz.  San-Nap-Pak  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Inc.,  1440  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.  J.; 
N.  J.  Donovan,  The  Sitroux  Co.,  Inc.,  468 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

SOIL  PIPE  SUBCOMMITTEE 

Government  presiding  officer — W.  W. 
Timmis,  chief  of  the  plumbing  and  heat- 
ing branch. 

Members : 

P.  A.  Thompson,  vice  president,  Williams- 
town  Foundry  Corporation,  Williamstown, 
N.  J.;  D.  G.,  Burkert,  president,  The  Eastern 
Foundry  Co.,  Boyerstown,  Pa.;  J.  R.  Hedges, 
general  manager,  Hedges-Walsh-Weidner  Di- 
vision. Combustion  Engineering  Co.,  Inc., 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  Wm.  B.  Neal,  president, 
Gadsden  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  Gadsden,  Ala.; 
W.  Frank  Dowd,  president,  Charlotte  Pipe  & 
Foundry  Co.,  Charlotte,  N„  C;  Wm.  H.  Deyo, 
president,  Anniston  Foundry  Co.,  Anniston, 
Ala.;  Wm,  B.  Byrd,  Jr.,  vice  president,  Ala- 
bama Pipe  Co.,  122  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  J.  L.  Tinning,  vice  president,  Her- 
cules Foundries  Inc.,  Boyle  &  Slauson  Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Michael  J.  Harvey, 
president,  Tyler  Iron  &  Foundry  Co.,  Tyler, 
Tex.;  J.  J.  Crotty,  vice  president,  The  Central 
Foundry  Co.,  386  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

GOVERNMENT    PRESIDING  OFFICERS 

Appointment  of  the  following  Gov- 
ernment presiding  officers  was  also 
announced. 

William  R.  Tracy — Farm  Machinery  and 
Equipment  Committee. 

M.  D.  Moore — Flash  Light  Case  and  Bat- 
tery Committee. 

George  W.  Angell — Fire  Pump  Manufac- 
turers Committee. 


CONSERVATION  .  .  . 

Salvage  field  offices  to  solve  movement 
of  scrap  metals  tied  up  by  complications 


In  an  effort  to  expedite  the  movement 
of  tremendous  quantities  of  potential 
scrap  metal  that  are  tied  up  due  to  finan- 
cial, legal,  or  other  special  reasons,  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Conservation  has 
set  up  a  special  projects  salvage  section, 
Lessing  J.  Rosenwald,  chief  of  the  bureau, 
announced  March  23. 

Enormous  tonnage  involved 

J.  Widman  Bertch,  former  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Lee  Anderson  Advertising  Co., 
Detroit,  has  been  named  chief  of  the 
new  section,  which  will  establish  from 
25  to  30  field  offices  across  the  country. 

In  describing  the  program,  Mr.  Bertch 
said: 

It  is  our  function  to  expedite  the  move- 
ment of  those  large  accumulations  of  scrap 
materials  where  special  obstacles  exist  such 
as  uncertain  ownership,  clouded  titles,  high 
cost  of  demolition,  remote  location,  or  some 
other  similar  complication.  In  this  category 
are  many  obsolete  or  abandoned  railroad  or 
streetcar  rails,  mines,  ott  wells,  bridges, 
sunken  vessels,  etc.  The  tonnage  involved 
in  such  situations  Is  enormous  and  the  indi- 
vidual projects  are  sufficiently  large  in  them- 
selves to  justify  the  complicated  negotiations 
and  arrangements  which  must  be  entered 
into  to  secure  material. 

The  special  projects  salvage  section  .  .  . 
will  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  already 
existing  State  salvage  committees  whose  gen- 
eral purpose  is  to  deal  with  the  public,  and 
the  industrial  salvage  section,  which  Is  organ- 
ized to  expedite  the  handling  of  salvage  by 
large  Industrial  concerns.. 

Backlog  of  1,000  potential  sources 

Projects  to  be  handled  by  the  section 
are  expected  to  originate  in  the  field 
offices  or  in  the  Washington  headquar- 
ters, Mr.  Bertch  explained.  The  bureau 
has  prepared  a  backlog  list  of  approxi- 
mately 1,000  potential  sources  of  scrap, 
based  largely  on  replies  from  letters  sent 
to  Governors  of  all  the  States,  surveys 
by  the  American  Transit  Association,  and 
information  supplied  by  State  salvage 
committees  organized  throughout  the 
country  by  the  bureau  to  stimulate  col- 
lection of  household  waste. 

WPB  has  requisition  power 

In  cases  where  owners  of  property  are 
willfully  uncooperative,  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  has  the  power  to  requisi- 
tion the  property. 

The  cities  in  which  special  projects 
salvage  section  field  offices  will  be  located 
are:  New  York,  Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Buf- 


falo, Dallas^,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Cincinnati,  Butte,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Chicago,  Atlanta,  Memphis,  Seattle,  Salt 
Lake,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Den- 
ver, St.  Louis  and  Minneapolis. 

•  •    • 

Tinned  scrap  reserved  in  areas 
of  California  copper  plants 

Because  tinned  scrap  is  essential  in  the 
copper  precipitation  process,  the  Direc- 
tor of  Industry  Operations  has  issued 
Supplementary  Order  M-24-a,  effective 
March  25,  segregating  certain  amounts 
of  tinned  and  detinned  scrap  for  the  use 
of  copper  companies  in  California. 

The  order  prohibits  persons  from  sell- 
ing or  shipping  tinned  scrap  in  any  of 
the  counties  listed  in  Schedule  A,  except 
to  the  place  of  business  of  a  broker  or 
dealer  within  any  such  county,  shred- 
ding or  detinning  plant  in  any  such 
county,  or  to  a  plant  engaged  in  the 
precipitation  of  copper.  Exceptions  must 
have  the  specific  permission  of  the  Di- 
rector of  Industry  Operations. 

Persons  producing  detinned  scrap  at 
a  detinning  plant  located  in  any  such 
county  are  prohibited  from  selling  or 
shipping  detinned  scrap  produced  at 
such  plants  except  to  a  plant  engaged 
in  the  precipitation  of  copper. 

Counties  listed  in  Schedule  A  all  are  in 
California.  Other  areas  may  be  added 
later. 

*  *    • 

SAVE  WOOL  CLIPS  FOR  RAG 
DEALERS,  RETAILERS  URGED 

Retailers  of  men's  and  boys'  clothing 
throughout  the  country  were  urged  last 
week  to  save  wool  clippings  from  the 
ends  of  men's  trousers  and  dispose  of  the 
clippings  through  local  wool  rag  dealers. 
The  appeal  was  made  public  by  P.  S. 
Blanchard,  textile  consultant  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Industrial  Conservation.  If  re- 
tailers have  any  difficulty  in  locating 
waste  dealers,  it  was  recommended  that 
they  consult  their  local  salvage  com- 
mittees. 
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(Information  furnished  through  Office 
of  Agricultural  Defense  Relations, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture) 


AGRICULTURE 

Upward  trend  of  crop  yields,  other 
favorable  factors,  point  toward  new  high 
in  national  output  of  farm  products 


A  3  to  4  percent  increase  over  last  year 
in  the  total  crop  acreage  was  forecast 
in  the  annual  March  survey  of  the  Crop 
Reporting  Board  of  farmers'  "intentions 
to  plant." 

More  crops  for  vegetable  oils 

Judging  from  the  reports  received  from 
77,000  farmers,  acreage  planted  to  soy- 
beans will  be  increased  41  percent  to 
14  million  acres,  acreage  of  peanuts  will 
be  increased  66  percent  to  more  than 
4  million  acres,  and  flaxseed  increased 
20  percent  to  4  million  acres. 

To  provide  for  the  record  numbers  of 
livestock  and  poultry  on  hand,  farmers 
are  also  planning  to  increase  the  total 
acreage  in  feed  crops.  The  indicated 
changes  from  last  year's  plantings 
Include: 

A  6-percent  increase  in  corn  to  91  million 
acres,  a  3-percent  Increase  in  oats,  a  21- 
percent  Increase  in  barley,  3  percent  more 
land  in  tame  hay,  and  6  percent  less  land 
used  for  sorghums.  II  these  plans  are  car- 
ried out,  the  total  acreage  to  be  planted  to 
feed  grains  will  be  increased  6  percent,  which 
about  balances  the  7-percent  increase  during 
1941  in  grain-consuming  livestock,  including 
poultry,  and  the  similar  increase  expected  in 
1942.  There  would  be  also  a  record  acreage 
of  tame  hay  and  forage.  If  the  usual  acreage 
of  wild  hay  is  cut,  the  total  hay  and  forage 
acreage  would  seem  to  be  ample  for  require- 
ments under  ordinary  weather  conditions. 

Larger  sugar  beet  plantings 

Other  large  changes  from  last  year  that 
are  now  in  prospect  are  ^  24  percent  in- 
crease in  the  acreage  planted  to  sugar 
beets  to  a  near  record  total  and  a  16  per- 
cent increase  over  last  year's  large  acre- 
age of  rice.  Smaller,  but  important  in- 
creases of  5  and  3  percent  are  indicated 
for  dry  beans  and  cowpeas  which  would 
give  record  acreages  of  each.  Tomatoes 
and  peas  for  canning,  onions,  and  early 
cabbage  will  be  grown  on  much  larger 
acreages  than  last  year,  but  current  re- 
ports en  other  vegetables  do  not  yet  in- 
dicate any  material  changes  in  their 
total. 

These  increases  in  acreage  will  be  par- 
tially offset  by  a  substantial  decrease  in 
the  acreage  of  wheat  because  of  the  large 
supply  on  hand  and  the  lower  wheat 
acreage  allotments  set  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration.  The 
acreage  seeded  to  spring  wheat  is  ex- 
pected to  show  a  reduction  of  9  percent. 


The  tendency  to  increase  plantings  this 
year  appears  to  be  quite  general  except 
in  two  groups  of  States.  One  is  where 
wheat  is  important  and  the  decrease  in 
wheat  nearly  equals  increases  in  other 
crops.  The  other  region  showing  only 
nominal  increases  is  in  the  Northeast  and 
includes  most  of  the  area  north  of  the 
Potomac  River.  In  this  area  active  in- 
dustrial employment  is  pulling  workers 
from  the  farms,  limiting  the  operations 
of  part-time  farmers  and  causing  some 
consolidation  of  holdings,  particularly  in 
areas  within  commuting  distance  of  the 
factories.  Similar  conditions  probably 
prevail  close  to  booming  industrial  areas 
In  other  States  and  farmers  in  many 
States  expressed  some  uncertainty  of 
plans  because  of  the  labor  situation. 

Expect  increasing  scarcity  of  workers 

Farmers  seem  to  expect  an  increasing 
scarcity  of  workers  as  the  season  pro- 
gresses. There  seems  to  be  a  realization 
that  the  boys  who  can  keep  the  tractors 
tuned  to  maximum  power  on  the  farms 
have  what  it  takes  to  run  the  tanks. 
When  they  go,  most  farmers  can  carry 
on  with  the  help  of  their  girls  and  teen- 
age boys  but  they  will  leave  less  than  the 
usual  reserve  of  manpower  to  meet  such 
emergencies  as  may  arise. 

While  the  problems  of  labor,  equip- 
ment and  supplies  are  perplexing  and 
are  likely  to  become  increasingly  serious 
as  the  war  progresses,  weather  condi- 
tions have  been  favorable.  Prospects  for 
water  for  irrigation  appear  favorable, 
range  conditions  are  good,  winter  losses 
of  crops  and  livestock  have  been  light, 
and  there  are  large  reserves  of  feed  on 
hand.  Prices  and  price  prospects  are 
also  favorable  and  financially  most 
farmers  are  in  a  better  position  than 
usual  to  do  what  they  know  should  be 
done. 

Allowing  for  increased  mechanization 
of  the  farms,  recent  Increases  in  effi- 
ciency, the  upward  trend  of  crop  yields 
and  the  record  numbers  of  producing 
livestock,  the  national  output  of  agricul- 
tural products  seems  likely  to  move  up 
into  new  high  figures  this  year  If  weather 
conditions  permit. 


Maximum  prices  for  fish  meal 
continued;  reduced  for  meat 
scraps,  digester  tankage 

Maximum  prices  for  fish  meal  are  con- 
tinued in  effect  while,  beginning  March 
26, 1942,  maximum  prices  for  meat  scraps 
were  reduced  $5  per  ton  and  digester 
tankage  $6  per  ton  from  the  temporary 
ceiling  prices  prevailing  since  January 
20,  1942,  OPA  Acting  Administrator 
Hamm,  announced  March  22  upon  com- 
pletion of  industry  investigations. 

Meat  scraps  and  digester  tankage  are 
used  as  ingredients  in  the  blending  of 
balanced  rations  for  the  feeding  of  hogs 
and  poultry.  The  reduction  in  the  di- 
gester tankage  price  particularly  will  be 
of  dual  interest  both  to  the  farmer  and 
in  a  less  direct  manner,  to  the  consumer. 

Prices  for  meat  scraps  and  digester 
tankage  prevailing  on  January  20,  1942, 
when  the  temporary  ceiling  went  into 
effect,  represented  an  increase  of  ap- 
proximately $6  and  $7  per  ton,  respec- 
tively, over  the  prices  prevailing  during 
the  period  October  1-15,  1941. 

During  the  same  period,  costs  involved 
in  the  production,  transportation,  and 
distribution  of  meat  scraps  and  digester 
tankage  increased  only  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $1  per  ton. 

Investigation  of  the  fish  meal  industry 
disclosed  that  the  maximum  prices  es- 
tablished by  existing  Schedule  No.  73 
are  consistent  with  the  standards  and 
limitations  of  the  Price  Control  Act  and, 
accordingly,  such  prices  are  continued  in 
effect.  Mr.  Hamm  stated,  however,  that 
amendments  would  be  issued  shortly  to 
make  minor  adjustments  in  prices  to 
clarify  certain  provisions  of  the  schedule 
and  to  establish  maximum  prices  for  the 
raw  material,  fish  scraps,  at  $3  per  ton 
under  the  maximum  prices  for  fish  meal. 

•    *    • 

Tobacco,  beverage  branch 
names  eight  officials 

The  appointment  of  section  heads  and 
assistants  for  four  sections  in  the  re- 
cently established  WPB  tobacco  and 
beverage  branch  was  announced  March 
24  by  John  D.  Smiley,  branch  chief. 
They  are: 

James  H.  Lawson,  chief,  distilled  spirits 
section;  John  E.  O'Neill,  chief,  brewing  sec- 
tion; John  W.  Greene,  chief,  nonalcoholic 
beverage  section;  Frank  M.  Ludwick,  chief, 
wine  section;  John  G.  Martin,  assistant  chief, 
wine  section;  Nelson  Dlckerman,  assistant 
chief,  nonalcoholic  beverage  section. 

John  G.  Borton  will  be  associated  with  Mr. 
O'Neill  In  the  brewing  section.  John  A.  Lar- 
gay  will  assist  Mr.  O'Neill  In  the  brewing 
section. 
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Larger  box  inventories  allowed 
canners,  can  makers  to  meet 
seasonal  packing  needs 

Issuance  of  General  Inventory  Order 
m-113,  which  permits  canners  and  can 
manufacturers  to  obtain  a  stock  pile  of 
boxes  for  future  1942  requirements,  was 
announced  March  23  by  Director  of  In- 
dustry Operations  Knowlson. 

The  order  has  the  effect  of  modifying 
the  inventory  provisions  of  Priorities 
Regulation  No.  1,  insofar  as  they  apply 
to  the  seasonal  demand  of  canners  and 
can  manufacturers  for  packing  boxes. 

Canning  season  soon  under  way 

Manufacturers  are  permitted  by  the 
order  to  accept  deliveries  of  corrugated 
and  solid-fiber  boxes,  wire-bound  wood 
boxes,  and  nailed  wooden  boxes,  al- 
though the  inventory  of  such  boxes  in  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturer  or  canner 
will  thus  become  in  excess  of  a  "prac- 
ticable working  minimum." 

Delivery  of  boxes  in  an  amount  which 
would  exceed  "reasonably  anticipated  re- 
quirements" for  the  year  1942,  however, 
is  barred. 

•    *    • 

WPB  reserves  rapeseed  oil  for 
marine  engines,  other  war  uses- 

To  conserve  the  supply  and  direct  the 
distribution  of  rapeseed  oil,  the  Director 
of  Industry  Operations  on  March  25  is- 
sued General  Preference  Order  M-77  re- 
serving rapeseed  supplies  for  war  needs. 
The  order  was  effective  immediately. 

The  order  provides  that  after  April  1 
rapeseed  oil  can  be  used  only  for  the 
manufacture  of  marine  engine  oils, 
heavy  machine  lubricating  oils,  pneu- 
matic tool  oils,  blown  rapeseed  oil,  and 
elastic  solids  for  compounding  rubber, 
unless  specific  authorization  for  other 
uses  is  given  by  the  Director  of  Industry 
Operations. 

No  more  for  food  or  soap 

The  order  also  limited  use  of  the  oil 
during  the  rest  of  March  in  the  manu- 
facture of  any  other  article  to  the  average 
monthly  use  during  1941. 

The  order  contains  a  requirement  for 
the  setting  up  of  30  percent  of  all  inven- 
tories in  excess  of  50,000  pounds,  as  a  re- 
serve. 

The  oil  will  not  be  available  in  the  fu- 
ture for  either  edible  uses  or  for  soap 
manufacture. 


HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  .  .  . 

Has  your  State  a  plan  to  meet  bombings? 
McNutt  warns  health  officers  of  "awful 
sense  of  responsibility"  for  lives  lost 


Confusion,  recrimination  and  an  "aw- 
ful sense  of  responsibility  for  lives  need- 
lessly lost"  may  be  the  result  of  enemy 
bombing's  in  American  cities  if  the  com- 
munities are  found  unprepared,  Federal 
Security  Administrator  Paul  V.  McNutt 
declared  March  25. 

Speaking  in  Washington  at  the  fortieth 
annual  conference  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  with  the  State  and 
territorial  health  officers,  Mr.  McNutt, 
who  is  director  of  Defense  Health  and 
Welfare  Services,  said  emphatically  that 
it  is  up  to  State  and  local  health  depart- 
ments to  come  forward  and  assume  their 
"rightful  dynamic  roles  in  the  program." 

Who  would  man  first-aid  stations? 

He  asked  the  health  officers  if  their 
communities  would  be  found  unprepared 
in  the  event  a  fleet  of  enemy  bombers 
should  "one  night  elude  our  coastal  pa- 
trols, appear  over  our  cities  and  unload 
their  deadly  cargoes  on  our  homes,  fac- 
tories, and  offices." 

"Has  your  State  health  department  a 
clearly  defined  plan  in  the  event  of  such 
a  catastrophe?"  Mr.  McNutt  asked, 
"Who  would  man  the  first-aid  stations? 
Who  would  organize  the  ambulance  and 
hospital  services?  How  would  hospital 
bills  be  paid?  Is  there  a  blood  bank  with 
sufficient  plasma?  Are  there  facilities 
for  the  emergency  treatment  of  water? 
If  these  questions  are  not  answered  now, 
confusion,  recrimination,  and  an  awful 
sense  of  responsibility  for  lives  need- 
lessly lost  may  be  the  result." 

Activity  leaves  "much  to  be  desired" 

The  Administrator  declared  that  the 
part  played  by  health  agencies  in  the 
community  facilities  program  "has  left 
much  to  be  desired." 

"The  health  departments  were  in  a 
position  to  give  material  assistance  to 
the  Federal  agencies  in  planning  and 
implementing  this  program,"  he  added. 

"Many  of  them,  however,  remained 
cautiously  on  the  sidelines  while  others 
showed  themselves  to  be  activated  more 
by  special  pleading  than  by  true  civic 
needs.  In  some  cases  the  Public  Health 
Service  has  had  to  go  contrary  to  State 
health  department   policy  and  recom- 


mendations in  order  to  inject  an  element 
of  reason  into  the  facilities  work." 

Praises  Public  Health  Service 

Mr.  McNutt  declared  that  today  team- 
work and  cooperation  are  necessary  for 
national  salvation  and  that  State  health 
agencies  might  well  follow  the  example 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  "whose  co- 
operative relationships  with  other  agen- 
cies have  been  developed  to  a  remarkably 
high  degree." 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  industrial 
hygiene  as  a  public  health  activity  Mr. 
McNutt  said  that  wisdom,  initiative  and 
sustained  effort  will  be  required  in  greater 
measure  than  ever  before. 

"By  the  end  of  the  year  we  expect 
10,000,000  more  persons  to  be  engaged  in 
war  industry  than  there  were  at  the  end 
of  1941,"  he  said. 

"Many  of  these  new  war  workers  will 
have  to  be  drawn  from  the  older  age 
groups,  the  women  of  the  country  and 
those  whose  physical  condition  leaves 
much  to  be  desired. 

"The  time  has  come  when  we  should 
launch  a  rehabilitation  program  in  order 
to  utilize  the  potential  labor  power  of 
the  physically  handicapped. 

"Yet  longer  hours  and  increased  work- 
ing speed  will  tax  the  workers'  strength 
and  resistance." 

Neglected  chances  breed  new  agencies 

Mr.  McNutt  declared  he  holds  no  brief 
for  the  "creation  of  new  agencies  for 
their  own  sake." 

"I  believe  it  is  sound  public  adminis- 
tration to  work  through  the  fewest 
agencies  possible,"  he  said.  "If,  however, 
there  is  an  urgent  task  to  do  and  no 
old-line  agency  is  willing  or  prepared  to 
do  it,  the  only  alternative  is  to  set  up 
a  new  agency. 

"Behind  the  recent  multiplication  of 
governmental  agencies  is  a  long  history 
of  official  and  neglected  opportunity.  I 
believe  there  are  many  lessons  in  this 
history  which  existing  health  agencies 
might  well  consider  and  in  the  light  of 
which  they  might  reconstruct  their  basic 
philosophies." 
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CIVILIAN  DEFENSE  . . . 

Powerful  new  air-raid  siren,  using  little  of     Julise  Rowland  K.  Adams 
critical  materials,  is  demonstrated  nanled  director  of  third  "*im 


An  experimental  model  of  a  new  siren, 
developed  for  OCD  by  the  National  De- 
fense Research  Committee,  was  demon- 
strated officially  in  Washington,  March 
25,  James  M.  Landis,  OCD  Director,  an- 
nounced. 

This  new  alarm  device,  according  to 
Mr.  Landis,  has  been  designed  to  give 
wide  coverage  at  less  cost  and  its  manu- 
facture requires  very  little  material 
which  is  needed  for  war  production.  It 
has  been  tested  already  in  the  laboratory 
and  in  the  field. 

Dr.  Harvey  Fletcher  headed  the  group 
of  scientists  which  developed  the  mecha- 
nism, working  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Defense  Research  Committee,  a 
division  of  the  Office  of  Scientific  Re- 
search and  Development,  OEM. 

How  it  works 

Technical  specifications  concerning 
the  siren  have  been  released  by  OCD  to 
15  manufacturers,  said  E.  J.  Abbott,  di- 
rector of  the  unit  on  air-raid  alarm  de- 
vices of  OCD.  He  estimated  that  the 
siren  could  be  depended  upon  to  serve 
efficiently  as  an  alarm  for  an  area  of 
from  8  to  10  square  miles. 

While  the  display  model  uses  a  stand- 
ard automobile  engine,  production  units 
can  be  arranged  for  either  gasoline  or 
electric  motor  drive.  The  mechanism 
is  simple — a  "blower"  forces  blasts  of  air 
through  whirling  "choppers,"  thus  pro- 
ducing the  intense  sound. 

Mr.  Landis  pointed  out  that  the  device 
projects  sound  on  a  beam,  not  unlike  that 
of  a  searchlight  in  principle.  The  beam 
will  be  rotated.  The  note  produced  by 
the  siren  is  approximately  the  "A"  above 
middle  "C,"  and  was  selected  for  its  dis- 
tinctive character  and  aWlty  to  carry 
well  over  city  areas.  For  the  alarm  sig- 
nal, the  note  will  be  modulated  or  war- 
bled rapidly.  Tests  show  that  this 
greatly  improves  the  effectiveness  of  the 
warning  as  well  as  distinguishing  it  from 
the  all-clear  signal. 

Other  machines  used  critical  materials 

The  project  of  developing  an  effective 
air  raid  warning  device  was  begun  by 
OCD's  control  and  communications  sec- 
tion, December  27,  after  tests  and  meas- 
urements revealed  that  existing  sound 
generators  would  be  impractical  because 
of  their  great  expense  and  because  tons  of 


aluminum,  copper,  brass,  and  magnetic 
steel  would  be  necessary  to  make  the 
thousands  of  machines  required. 

Director  Landis  said  after  the  test 
that  the  siren  would  be  in  production 
within  60  days,  and  that  it  might  be 
manufactured  for  as  little  as  $1,500. 

Similar  demonstrations  will  be  sched- 
uled in  other  cities. 


Appointment  of  Judge  Rowland  K. 
Adams,  Associate  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Bench  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  as  regional  di- 
rector of  the  Third  Civilian  Defense  Re- 
gion, was  announced  March  26  by  OCD 
Director  Landis.  Judge  Adams  succeeds 
Col.  Augustine  S.  Janeway,  who  has  been 
serving  as  acting  director  since  Jan- 
uary 10. 


Hoarding  of  first-aid  materials  may 
threaten  war  supplies,  says  Landis 


A  wave  of  hoarding  of  first-aid  ma- 
terials is  sweeping  the  country  and 
threatens  to  produce  a  serious  shortage 
of  surgical  gauze,  bandages,  and  other 
medical  essentials  required  by  the  Army 
and  the  official  Emergency  Medical  Serv- 
ice of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense, 
OCD  Director  Landis  said  March  24. 

Wrong  conception  of  casualties 

Literally,  millions  of  kits  containing 
these  materials  are  being  installed  in- 
countless  places  where  there  is  practi- 
cally no  likelihood  they  will  ever  be  used, 
Mr.  Landis  said  he  had  been  informed 
by  Dr.  G«»rge  Baehr,  chief  of  the  OCD 
medical  division. 

"This  unlimited  purchasing  of  first- 
aid  materials  is  based  upon  a  wrong 
conception  of  the  nature  of  air  raid 
casualties.  These  casualties  are  usually 
of  such  severity  that  only  trained  Emer- 
gency Medical  Field  Units  are  competent 
to  attend  the  injured  at  the  site  of  an 
accident,"  Dr.  Baehr  reported. 

In  every  community  likely  to  be 
bombed,  especially  on  our  coasts,  State 
and  local  chiefs  of  the  emergency  medi- 
cal service  of  the  Citizens'  Defense  Corps 
have  established  trained  emergency 
medical  field  units  composed  of  doctors, 
nurses,  and  trained  medical  auxiliaries 
who  are  promptly  available  for  service 
in  all  parts  of  the  community  day  and 
night,  Dr.  Baehr's  report  pointed  out. 

Ambulance  units  and  stretcher  teams 
have  been  organized,  and  in  every  sec- 
tion of  each  city  casualty  stations  and 
medical  supply  depots  are  being  estab- 


lished by  the  local  civilian  defense 
authorities.  Additional  supplies  and 
equipment  are  now  being  purchased 
through  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Army  so  that  the  Office  of  Civilian  De- 
fense may  later  supplement  the  mate- 
rials which  communities  should  provide 
for  their  local  Emergency  Medical 
Service. 

Dr.  Baehr  informed  Mr.  Landis  that 
one  of  our  cities  has  purchased  50,000 
first-aid  kits  for  its  school  teachers  and 
that  every  warden's  post,  every  apart- 
ment building  and  every  floor  of  every 
municipal  and  other  government  build- 
ing is  being  equipped  with  first-aid 
supplies. 

*    *    • 

Not  OCD  intent  to  'deemphasize' 
first  aid  training,  says  Landis 

There  is  no  intention  or  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  to 
curtail  or  "de-emphasize"  first  aid  train- 
ing on  the  part  of  civilians  at  this  time, 
OCD  Director  Landis  stated  March  26. 

Mr.  Landis  explained  that  the  OCD 
release  appearing  on  this  page  calling 
attention  to  hoarding  of  first  aid  supplies 
in  certain  eastern  communities  was  in- 
tended simply  to  warn  civilians  of  the 
danger  of  critical  shortages  in  this  equip- 
ment which  might  threaten  the  supplies 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  medical  corps  and 
of  the  organized  civilian  emergency  med- 
ical services. 
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15  Nazi  propaganda  objectives  in  U.  S. 
disclosed  in  pamphlet,  "Divide  and  Conquer" 
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Cartoons  on  this  page  are  selected  from  Fitzgerald  illustrations  for  OFF  pamphlet 
"Divide  and  Conquer."    Reproductions  for  editors  have  been  furnished  to  photo 

services 


Fifteen  4£izi  propaganda  objectives  in 
the  United  States  are  disclosed  in  a  docu- 
mented pamphlet,  entitled  "Divide  and 
Conquer,"  released  March  29  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Pacts  and  Figures.  The  pamphlet 
describes  German  propaganda  methods 
in  continental  Europe  and  warns  that 
the  United  States  is  now  being  subjected 
to  a  "total  barrage  of  the  Nazi  strategy 
of  terror." 

What  Hitler  wants  us  to  believe 

For  the  first  time  the  Government  lists 
the  Nazi  propaganda  objectives  by  stat- 
ing, "Hitler  wants  us  to  believe  that: 

"Democracy  is  dying;  our  armed  forces 
are  weak;  the  'New  Order'  is  inevitable; 
we  are  lost  in  the  Pacific,  our  West  Coast 
is  in  such  grave  danger — there  is  no  point 
in  fighting  on;  the  British  are  decadent, 
and  'sold  us  a  bill  of  goods';  the  cost  of 
the  war  will  bankrupt  the  Nation;  civil- 
ian sacrifices  will  be  more  than  we  can 
bear;  Stalin  is  getting  too  strong,  and 
Bolshevism  will  sweep  over  Europe;  our 
leaders  are  incompetent,  our  Govern- 
ment incapable  of  waging  war;  aid  to 
our  allies  must  stop;  our  real  peril  is  the 
Japanese,  and  we  must  join  Germany  to 
stamp  out  the  'Yellow  Peril';  we  must 
bring  all  our  troops  and  weapons  back 
to  the  United  States  and  defend  only 
our  own  shores;  the  Chinese  and  the 
British  will  make  a  separate  peace  with 
Japan  and  Germany;  American  democ- 
racy will  be  lost  during  the  war. 

Nazi  strategy  will  shift 

"Divide  and  Conquer"  warns,  however, 
that  Hitler's  strategy  "will  follow  no  set 
pattern.  One  line  will  be  pursued  today, 
another  tomorrow.  But  always  his  broad 
aims  will  be  the  same:  to  separate  us 
from  our  allies  by  arousing  distrust  of 
them;    to    create    friction    within    the 


United  States  in  order  to  divert  us  from 
our  true  enemy — the  Axis;  to  paralyze 
our  will  to  fight." 

The  OFF  pamphlet  is  completely  docu- 
mented, listing  its  source  for  each  state- 
ment of  fact.  The  pamphlet  is  illus- 
trated by  D.  R.  Fitzpatrick  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  as  a  contribution  to 
the  war  effort. 

"Divide  and  Conquer"  explains  that  the 
Nazi  propaganda  techniques  directed 
against  the  United  States  are  comparable 
with  those  used  by  Hitler  against  the 
European  nations  that  he  has  conquered. 
The  pamphlet  recalls  Hitler's  attempts 
to  separate  the  French  and  the  British 
in  the  first  year  of  the  war;  his  sys- 
tematic wooing  of  Balkan  businessmen; 
his  creation  of  internal  disorders  in  Bel- 
gium before  invasion  and  other  historical 
details  of  the  Nazi  "strategy  of  terror." 

Short-wave  broadcasts  from  enemy 
and  controlled  countries;  rumors;  enemy 
agents  and  innocent  dupes  are  used  by 
the  Nazis,  according  to  the  pamphlet. 
"Hitler  is  trying  to  set  capital  against 
labor,  white  against  Negro,  Catholic 
against  Protestant,  Christian  against 
Jew,"  the  pamphlet  warns.  "He  knows 
that  prejudice,  in  any  form,  plays  his 
game." 


"Divide  and  Conquer"  points  out  that 
"for  several  years  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hitler  propaganda  in  this  country  at- 
tempted to  paralyze  our  thinking — to  give 
the  impression  that  the  war  was  none 
of  our  business;  that  no  one  would  dare 
to  attack  us;  that  our  two  oceans  would 
protect  us;  that,  anyway,  Hitler  had  no 
interest  in  the  Western  Hemisphere;  that 
if  we  would  only  refrain  from  doing  any- 
thing Hitler  didn't  like,  Hitler  would 
leave  us  alone;  that  anyone  who  warned 
us  that  Hitler  meant  what  he  said  was  a 
warmonger;  that  anyone  who  urged  us 
to  gain  time  for  our  own  defense  by  help- 
ing those  who  were  already  opposing  Hit- 
ler was  trying  to  lead  us  into  war.  The 
line  is  familiar  enough.  It  didn't  fool 
the  American  people.  But  it  was  picked 
up  and  repeated  by  many  groups  of 
Americans — people  who  would  have  been 
shocked  to  learn  that  they  were  carry- 
ing the  Nazi  message." 

Copies  on  request 

Following  the  successful  pattern  used 
in  France,  Hitler's  agents  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  many  rumors  in  this  coun- 
try, all  of  them  false,  concerning  imagi- 
nary epidemics,  bad  food,  and  desertions 
in  our  Army  camps,  the  pamphlet  says. 
It  continues:  "Since  the  war  began,  Ger- 
man short  waves  have  shouted  of  barri- 
cades in  the  streets  of  Washington,  of 
panic  on  the  stock  market,  of  exaggerated 
losses  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  throughout 
the  Pacific.  German  short  wave  stories 
of  losses  at  Pearl  Harbor,  for  example, 
give  the  signal  for  Hitler  agents  to 
spread  rumors  that  we  had  lost  our  fleet, 
and  that  our  naval  officials  were  trai- 
tors."   All  false,  of  course. 

The  pamphlet  concludes:  "We  know 
that  Hitler,  who  acts  like  a  terror,  Is 
really  the  most  frightened  man  on  earth. 
The  upraised  arm,  the  shouting  voice, 
the  mighty  bluster,  all  mask  a  mortal 
dread  of  the  weapon  that  makes  men 
free:  the  truth.  We  are  armed  with  the 
truth,  and  we  will  crush  the  tyrant." 

Copies  of  "Divide  and  Conquer"  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Office  of 
Facts  and  Figures,  Washington. 
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•    VICTORY    • 


March  31,  1942 


WPB  setting  up  13  regional  offices 
to  serve  public,  decentralize  activities 


James  S.  Knowlson,  director  of  In- 
dustry Operations,  announced  March  27 
plans  for  establishing  13  regional  WPB 
offices  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  existing  120  field  offices  will  be  al- 
located among  the  13  regional  offices  for 
administrative  purposes.  This  move 
constitutes  another  step  toward  the  de- 
centralization of  War  Production  Board 
activities. 

Mr.  Knowlson  also  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  first  three  regional  di- 
rectors selected:  Orville  H.  Bullitt  for 
the  Philadelphia  region,  Ernest  Kanzler 
for  the  Detroit  region,  and  John  C.  Vir- 
den  for  the  Cleveland  region.  Other 
regional  headquarters  cities  will  be  At- 
lanta, Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Denver, 
Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  and  Seattle. 

Others  to  become  branch  effices 

"Our  plan  is  to  place  as  much  author- 
ity as  possible  for  War  Production  Board 
operations  in  these  new  regional  offices," 
said  Mr.  Knowlson.  "Other  field  offices 
now  operating  in  120  cities  will  become 
branch  offices,  and  these  will  be  admin- 
istered by  the  regional  directors. 

"Determination  of  policies  and  pro- 
grams will  rest  with  the  divisions  of  the 
WPB  in  Washington.  But  as  time  goes 
on,  it  is  expected  that  more  and  more 
WPB  activities  will  be  actually  directed 


in  the  field,  in  accordance  with  over- all 
WPB  policy." 

Management  of  regional  and  branch 
offices  outside  of  Washington  will  remain 
in  the  Field  Operations  Bureau  of  the 
Division  of  Industry  Operations. 

Boundaries  of  regions  have  been  drawn 
after  a  careful  study  of  industrial  and 
trade  areas,  ordnance  districts  and  ex- 
isting regions  of  other  Government 
agencies.  Following  are  descriptions  of 
the  territories  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  various  regional  offices : 

ATLANTA — Tennessee,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama.  Missis- 
sippi, Florida;  BOSTON — Massachusetts.  Con- 
necticut, Rhode  Island.  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire.  Maine;  CHICAGO — Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, Iowa,  and  the  portion  of  Wisconsin 
lying  south  of  a  line  running  diagonally 
northeast  from  the  junction  of  Wisconsin, 
Iowa  and  Minnesota  to  Marinette,  Wis.; 
CLEVELAND — All  of  Ohio  except  the  Toledo 
area,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  the  western 
tip  of  Maryland,  and  Western  Pennsylvania, 
which  includes  Pittsburgh,  Johnstown  and 
Erie;  DALLAS — Texas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma; 
DENVER  -Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wyo- 
min  ;  DETROIT — Lower  Peninsula  of  Mich- 
igan and  the  Toledo  area  in  Ohio;  KANSAS 
CITY — Missouri,  Arkansas.  Kansas,  Nebraska; 
MINNEAPOLIS — Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  northern  portion  of  Wisconsin 
(north  of  boundary  line  for  Chicago  region) , 
and  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan;  NEW 
YORK — New  York  State  and  portions  of 
New  Jersey  north  of  Trenton;  PHILADEL- 
PHIA— Pennsylvania,  except  the  portions  in- 
cluded in  the  Cleveland  region,  Delaware, 
Virginia,  the  portion  of  New  Jersey  south 
of  and  including  Trenton,  all  of  Maryland 
except  the  western  tip  flanked  by  Pennsyl- 
vania and  West  Virginia;  SAN  FRANCISCO — 
California,  Arizona,  Nevada;  SEATTLE— 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Montana. 


WAR  EFFORT  INDICES 

MANPOWER 

National  labor  force,  Feb 52,  600,  000 

Unemployed,  Feb . 4,  000,  000 

Nonagricultural  workers,  Jan *39.  838,  COO 

Percent  Increase  since  June  1940.  11 

Farm  employment.  Mar.  1,  1942.       8.940,000 
Percent  decrease  since  June  1940.  25 

.,„.„..  In  millions 

FINANCE  of  dollars 

Authorized  program  June  1940-Mar. 

15,    1942 1136,954 

Ordnance 32.  417 

Airplanes 26,  802 

Misc.    munitions 17,789 

Naval  ships 15.223 

Industrial    facilities 13.958 

Merchant  ships 7,550 

Posts,  depots,  etc 7.  078 

Stock  pile,  food  exports 5,  791 

Pay,  subsistence,  travel  for  the 

armed  forces 4, 131 

Housing 1,  392 

Miscellaneous 4,  823 

Total  expenditures,  June  1940-Mar. 

15.    1942 '21,093 

Sales  of  Defense  Bonds  and  Sts^ps 

Cumulative,  May  1941-Feb.  1942..         4,  439 
February  1942 742 

PRODUCTION  ,„  milUons 

June  19h0  to  latest  reporting  date  of  dollars 

Paid  on  contracts,  Feb.  28 *16, 150 

Gov.  commitments  for  plant  expan- 
sion; 860  projects.  Jan.  31 7, 123 

Private  commitments  for  plant  ex- 
pansion; 4,744  projects,  Jan.  31—         1,  547 

EARNINGS,  HOURS  AND  COST  OF  LIVING 

Percent 
Manufacturing     industries —  increaee 

January  from 

Average    weekly    earn-  June  J9J0 

ings $35.10  36.1 

Average  hours  worked 

per  week 41.5  10.7 

Average    hourly    earn- 
ings         80.  It  19.2 

Cost  of  Living,  Feb.  (1935-      lnda 

39  =  100) 112.6  12.0 

♦Preliminary. 

jPreliminary  and  excludes  authorizations 
in  Naval  Supply  Act  for  fiscal  year  1943. 


OFFICE  FOR  EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT 


Central  Administrative  Services:  Dallas 
Dort,  Director. 

Defense  Communications  Board:  James 
Lawrence  Fly,  Chairman. 

Defense  Housing  Division:  C.  F.  Palmer, 
Coordinator. 

Information  Division:  Robert  W.  Horton, 
Director. 

National  War  Labor  Board:   Wm.  H.  Davis, 

Chairman. 

Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Develop- 
ment: Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  Director. 

Office  of  Civilian  Defense:  James  M.  Landis, 
Director. 

Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs:  Nelson  Rockefeller,  Coordi- 
nator. 

Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Serv- 
ices: Paul  V.  McNutt,  Director. 


Wayne  Cot,  Liaison  Officer 

Office  of  Defense  Transportation:   Joseph 
B.  Eastman,  Director. 

Office    of    Facts    and    Figures:    Archibald 
MacLeish,  Director. 

Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administration:  E.  R. 
Stettinius,  Jr.,  Administrator. 

Office  of  Price  Administration:  Leon  Hen- 
derson, Administrator. 

Consumer  Division:  Dexter  Ml  Keezer, 
Assistant  Administrator,  In  charge.  Dan 
A.  West,  Director. 

War  Production  Board: 

Donald  M.  Nelson,  Chairman. 

Henry   L.   Stlmson. 

Frank  Knox. 

Jesse  H.  Jones. 

William  S.  Knudsen. 

Sidney  Hillman. 

Leon  Henderson. 

Henry  A.  Wallace. 

Harry  Hopkins. 


War  Production  Board  Divisions: 

Donald  M.  Nelson,  Chairman. 
Secretary,  Herbert  Emmerich. 

Planning  Board:  Robert  R.  Nathan.  Chair- 
man. 

Purchases  Division:  Douglas  MacKeachie. 
Director. 

Production  Division:  W.  H.  Harrison,  Di- 
rector. 

Materials  Division  :  Wm.  L.  Batt,  Director. 

Division   of   Industry   Operations:    J.   S. 
Knowlson,  Director. 

Labor  Division:  Sidney  Hillman,  Director. 

Civilian  Supply  Division:  Leon  Henderson, 
Director. 

Progress  Reporting:  Stacy  May,  Chief. 

Requirements   Committee:    Wm.   L.   Batt, 
Chief. 

Statistics  Division:  Stacy  May,  Chief. 

Information  Division:  Robert  W.  Horton, 
Director. 

Legal  Division:   John  Lord  O'Brian,  Gen- 
eral Counsel. 
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